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Note,  by  J.  A.  Symonds.    X  voU.  THElfJBh!l  PJ-AJS  °F  BEN  IWL    V°U    *'  X  Md  3 
'  '  Edited  by  B.  Nicholson  and  C.  H.  Her  ford. 

THE  BEST  PLAYS  OF  THOMAS  HEYWOOD.     Edited  T||K     COMPLFTB     Pl  AYS    OP    airman     «t«i  b 
by  A.  W.  Vbrity.    Introduction  by  J.  A.  Symonds.  Edifed  by  G   A   Aitkin  RICHARD    STEELE. 

THE  COMPLETE    PLAYS   OF  WILLIAM  WYCHER.  THE    BEST    PLAYS   OF  GEORGE    CHAPMAN.     Edited 

LEY.     Edited  by  W.  C.  Ward.  by  W.  L  Phblps. 

NERO  AND  OTHER  PLAYS.     Edited  by  H.  P.  Horns,  THE    SELECT    PLAYS    OF    SIR     JOHN    VANBRUGH. 

Arthur  Symons,  A.  W.  Vbrity  and  H.  Ellis.  Edited  by  A.  E.  H   Swain. 

OTHER    VOLUMES    IN    PREPARATION 

THE    CAXTON    THIN    PAPER    SERIES 

Illustrated  reprints  of  famous  classics  in  pocket  form.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  antique  wove  paper.  With 
photogravure  frontispiece,  and  from  10  to  14  illustrations  in  each  volume.  6|  x  4  inches  in  size. 
Bound  in  limp  lambskin,  gilt  top,  $1.25  net  a  volume. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    COMPLETE    PLAYS    AND    POEMS.      3  vols.      Illustrated.      I3.75  net. 

OTHER    VOLUMES 
Pepys's  Diary  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  Lamb's  Works 

Evelyn's  Diary  Shelley's  Poems  Bums' «  Poems 

Keats' s  Poems  Romantic  Ballads  Milton's  Poems 

Bacon's  Works  Don  Quixote  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  2  vols. 

Hood's  Serious  Poems  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  Lodge's  Rosalynde 

Undine  and  Aslauga's  Knight  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  2  vols.  Herrick's  Poems,  2  vols. 

Harry  Lorrequer  Night  and  Morning  Poe's  Tales. 

Peacock's  Novels  and  Tales  A  ins  worth's  Old  St.  Paul's 

"  Ideal  Pocket  Editions."— Chicago  Evening  Post. 

THE    MAKERS    OF    BRITISH    ART 

SIR  DAVID  WILKIE,  R.  A.  By  William  Bayne.  Illustrated  with  20  plates  after  Wilkie,  and  a  Photo- 
gravure frontispiece      Sq.  121x10,  $1.25  net. 

Already  issued  in  "  The  Makers  of  British  Art"  series :  ROMNEY,  TURNER,  REYNOLDS,  LAND- 
SEER.     Each  illustrated.     $1.25  net, 

THE    MUSIC    STORY    SERIES 

THE  STORY  OF  NOTATION.     By  C.  F.  Asdy  Williams.     With  Photogravure  frontispiece  and  illus- 
trations.    Sq.  nmo,  $1.25  net. 
Already  issued  in  "  The  Music  Story  Series  ** :  The  Story  of  Oratorio.     Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 

BAEDEKER'S    GUIDE    BOOKS 

A  New  Volume.  A  New  Edition. 

BERLIN  and  Its  Environs.  With  4  maps  and  19  THE  RHINE  from  Constance  to  Rotterdam.  With 
plans.      90  cents  net.  45  maps.      15th  edition.     $2.10  net. 

{NEW  EDITION.) 
SWITZERLAND  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Italy,  Savoy  and  the  Tyrol.     With  65  Maps,  14  Plans  and  11 
Panoramas.     $2.40  net. 

CHarles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 
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THE  GREY  CLOAIU™ „m cbanceT 


IfUNDER  TH? 


Thii  delightful  romance  was 
a  success  from  the  day  of  pub- 
lication. The  liluitratiuni  by 
Christy,  reproduced  in  color, 
have  helped  to  make  It  attractive. 

So  fraught  mrLth  magic  and 
pbanUtv  that  we  Forget  St 
ha*  nil  reality  and  succumb 
to  the  author'*  -spell. 

—  Uurftf  j    if',.t't_ 

The 
Filigree     Ball 

Thii  i*  ii  great  detective  stun1. 
Many  readers  say  It  h  the  best 
they  have  ever  read.  A  good 
story  of  mystery  is  appreciated 
by  every  wise  reader* 

There  hai  been  norhine 
e^uat  to  k  linee  J  hr 
Leavenworth  C»ie  made 
hrr  Famom  among  the  wJ»e 
reader*  who  enjoy  a  £ood 
detective  itorv. 

—  T?J*    tn.lrffH.itnl. 

THE     BOBBS-MERRILL 

Please  mention  The  Bookman 


CA*  Main  Chance 

Ihiuej     IJStt     nf   our    Spring 

no  veil,  it   ii   alrejdy   reaching   i 

pUce    in    the    affection    of  the 

public  which  promises  to  rrukr 

it    the    beat  seller   of  them    aJL 

it  it  a  romance  ut  youth,  tit  luvc 

__        m  and  of  achievement, 

ti<ji]  with  charm  jnd 

force* 

^"l  hr-  Main  Cbaru-e" 
ii  a  ■*■  o iul c rl o I  pifi-r  of 
wurk,  i.i.l  of  lift  and 
(tu-  h  nj.im  nflife.  It 
lithe  niwel  ofthc  vcir 

COMPANY,     Publithert 
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Sbcrrods 


By  GEORGE  BARR 

cTWcCUTCHEON 


AtmiOR  op 


"Graustark"  and 
:  Castle  Craneycrow" 


M  A  thoroughly  American  atory 
of  rare  and  compelling  interest. 
Excellent     character     drawing/' 


^j£  STRONG  and  realistic  story  of  life  in  Clay  County,  Indiana,  be- 
^1  ginning  with  the  idyllic  love  of  the  young  farmer  and  the  girl 
teacher,  which  culminates  in  a  marriage  that  brings  perfect  bliss 
in  spite  of  poverty  and  hard  work;  the  only  cloud  upon  their  horizon 
is  the  presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rejected  lover,  the  villain  of 
the  story.  The  development  of  an  intricate  plot>  worked  out  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  keeps  the  interest  of  the  reader  at  the  highest  tension,  as 
one  follows  the  awakening  of  ambition  in  the  young  man,  his  Y\fe  in 
Chicago,  where  he  rises  rapidly  in  his  profession,  his  first  downward 
step  in  concealing  his  marriage  from  his  friends  and  associates,  the 
frightful  entanglement  into  which  his  weakness  leads  him,  up  to  the 
tragical  end,  which  develops  the  villain  into  a  hero  and  brings  out  in 
sharp  contrast  the  noble  characters  of  two  beautiful  and  loving  women* 


"LiK©  other  very  ittC- 
ce&aftrl  books  which  hive 
had  an  enormous  sale, 
it  has  that  indefinable 
something  about  it  which 
only  great  novel*  pos- 
sess and  which  forces 
a  book  into  universal 
popularity.** 


The  strongest  book  written,  by  this  author 
Illustrated   br    C.    D.    WILLIAMS 

SOLD     EVERYWHERE 
13mo,      Price    $1.50 

DODD,   MEAD    C& 

COMPANY       PaMiahers 
N  E W     YORK 
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L,  O  T  H  R  O  P     FICTION 

POSTPAID,    |1.50    EACH 

DARREL 


of  THE  BLESSED  ISLES 

By  Irving  Bacheller,  Author  of  "SBSN  HOLDCN"  and 


DR'Iandl' 


HARRIET  PRES- 
COTT  SPOFFORD : 
"I  have  read  of  late 
few  more  delightful 
stories  than  'Darrel 
of  the  Blessed  Isles.' 
Entirely  fresh  in  con- 
ception and  plot,  it 
leads  one  with  gentle 
but  absorbing  interest 
and  with  skilfully 
managed  surprises 
and  incidents.  There 
is  a  sweetness  and 
strength  about  the 
whole  book  rarely 
found  in  the  novels 
of  the  day,  and  in  its 
own  genre  unsur- 


60th  THOU8AND 

HON.  B.  B.  ODELL,  Governor  of  New 
York: 

"  I  enjoyed  every  page  of  *  Darrel.' " 

NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS: 
" «  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles  *  is  at  once 
the  latest  and  the  best  of  Mr.  Bacheller's 
stories.  It  is  an  idyl  of  love  and  the 
story  of  a  great  happiness  that  came 
through  a  great  self-sacrifice  and  expi- 
ation. Mr.  Bacheller  has  clothed  life's 
simplicities  with  enduring  charm  and 
beauty,  and  made  honor  and  self-sacrifice, 
truth  and  love,  seem  the  only  things  that 
are  really  worth  while." 


CYRUS  NORTH- 
ROP, President  of 
University  of  Minne- 


"  The  story  commands 
unflagging  interest  in 
the  development  of  its 
plot,  and  yet  the  plot 
is  not  the  most  essen- 
tial or  the  most  attrac- 
tive part  of  the  work. 
The  daily  acts  of  un- 
selfishness performed 
by  a  soul  purified  and 
ennobled  by  suffering 
are  even  more  striking 
than  the  plot." 


GORGO 


A  ROMANCE  OP  OLD  ATHENS 

By  Charles  K.  Gaines,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  St  Lawrence  University. 

GORGO  is  the  naive  and  captivating  her- 
oine, naming  the  book,  beloved  by 
Theramenes,  the  Athenian,  whose  stormy 
career  in  politics,  love,  and  war  furnishes 
the  motive  of  the  tale.  The  story  is  laid 
ma  period  covering  the  time  of  the  great 
Peloponnesian  conflict,  and  abounds  in  strik- 
ing war  pictures.  Conspicuous  historic  fig- 
ures of  the  time,  such  as  Socrates  and  Alci- 
biades,  are  delineated  in  a  manner  singularly 
lifelike. 


ANDY 
BARR 

By  Willis  B.  Hawkins. 
BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE: 

"  A  NDY  is  a  character  worthy  In  every 
A  way  to  take  his  place  with  the 
David  Harums  and  Eben  Holdens  of  lit- 
erature. He  springs  from  the  soil,  and  there- 
fore is  human  and  convincing  and  real.  Mr. 
Hawkins'  book  would  merit  success  if  only 
for  the  creation  of  the  character  of  Andy 
Barr;  but  the  story  is  a  good  one,  full  of 
human  interest,  crisply  told,  and  holding  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  end." 


LOTHROP      PUBLISHING      COMPANY,     BOSTON 
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PARTIAL     FALL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  »SHadow  of  Victory 

A   ROMANCE   Or   FORT   DEARBORN 

By  MYRTLE   REED 

Author  tf  "Lavender  and  Old  Lace,"    "Love  Letters  <tf  a  Musician,"  etc 
l2moy  nuitb  frontispiece  Net     $1.20  (Postage  15c.) 

A  vigorous  novel  showing  the  development  of  character  amid  the  rough  and  stirring 
scenes  of  an  early  Western  trading  post.  The  people  of  the  book  are  real  and  attractive, 
and  the  heroine  belongs  to  the  best  type  of  a  strong,  fascinating  American  womanhood. 
Full  of  Miss  RiEd's  characteristic  breezy  humor,  the  story  has  many  touches  of  genuine 
sentiment.  It  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  readers  who  have  been  charmed  by  the  grace 
and  wit  of  Miss  Reed's  earlier  works,  and  it  is  also  sure  of  a  warm  reception  from  all 
those  who  love  an  exciting  story  well  told. 


Old  Paths  »»d  Legends 
0/  New  England 

Saunteringt  over  historic  roads,  with  glimpses  of 
picturesque  fields  and  old  homesteads  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire. 

By  KATHARINE  M.  c>4BBOTT 

8vot  with  186  illustrations  and  a  route  map 

Net   S&.50       (Postage  25c) 

Historic  spots  of  national  interest,  curious  or 
charming  out-of-the-way  places,  Indian  legends  and 
Yankee  folk-lore  find  full  justice  in  Miss  Abbott's 
entertaining  pages.  Fiction  could  never  interpret 
New  England  so  honestly  as  does  this  volume. 


Little    Journeys 

NEW   SERIES 

By  ELBERT    HUBBARD 

Octavo.       Beautifully  printed  and   bound.      Many 
illustrations  in  photogravure 

L— To  the  Homes  ff  English  tAuthors 
n.— To  the  Homes  tf  Famous  ^Musicians 

Each   $2.50 

There  is  a  certain  flavor  about  Mr.  Hubbard's 
"  Little  Journeys"  that  appeals  to  a  large  circle  of 
readers.  As  he  explains — he  does  not  say  to  him- 
self, "Go  to,  I  will  write  a  Little  Journey/*  and 
then  strive  to  construct  one  out  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness. He  has  visited  the  .home*  and  the 
haunts  of  the  people  of  whom  he  writes,  and  por- 
trays the  man  and  his  surroundings  as  he  was  in  life. 


&/>e  Story  0/  Kennett 

By  BAYARD    TAYLOR^ 

NEW   EDITION 

With   18   original  illustrations  from  photographs 

tam*         $1.50 

Published  originally  nearly  forty  years  ago,  this 
famous  story  of  Pennsylvania  life  is  probably  un- 
familiar to  most  novel  readers  of  the  present  day. 
This  new  edition  is  entirely  reset  and  illustrated 
from  photographs  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  story. 


A     Master     Hand 

THE  STORY  OF  A  CRIME 

By  RICHARD    DALLAS 

l2moy  with  frontispiece 

Net    SI. OO    (Postage  ioc.) 

This  is  a  detective  story  of  unusual  interest.  A 
young  bachelor  of  quiet  tastes,  a  few  warm  friends 
and  no  enemies,  is  found  dead — stabbed  while  he 
slept — in  his  New  York  apartment.  There  is  no 
emphasis  on  the  horrors  of  the  deed,  but  the  reader* s 
entire  attention  is  held  to  the  detection  of  the  mys- 
terious murderer.  Those  who  begin  this  book 
will  sit  up  and  finish  it. 


G.    P.    PUTNAM'S     SONS 

NCW    YORK  LONDON 
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JUST  PUBLISHED-    First  Edition  Sold  Before  Publication.    Second  Edition  Now  Ready 
A    ContMiporftiy    Romance 

The  Middle  Course  5To^woutTN,tY 

A   Powerful  Jftory    p/  Society   Cleverly  Told 

The  story  concerns  itself  with  a  beautiful  London  society  woman  whose  husband  is  unsympathetic  and  ever, 
brutal,  and  who  becomes  sensationally  involved,  although  innocent,  with  a  much  lionized  sculptor,  through  a 
jealous  woman's  malicious  gossip.  Illustrated  by  C.  B.  Currier.    Crown  8vo,  $1  JO 


(StkEdM..)        PerKins,  The  FaKeer 

AN    AMUSING    TRAVESTr    ON    REINCARNATION 
By   EDWARD   S.    VAN  ZILE 

Ntiv  T*rk  Sun — "The  reader  may  be  assured  that  he  will  be  amused  and 
entertained." 

Neva  T»rh  A  auric  an — "More  than   witty  and  more  than  weird,  while  it 
combines  both  these  qualities  and  many  more." 

Philadelphia  Rtctrd — "Cleverly  told,  and  the  volume  capably  enacts  its 
allotted  role  of  furnishing  light  entertainment  for  the  reader." 

St.  L»ui»  Republic — "A  laugh  invariably  accompanies  the  reading  of  nearly 
every  paragraph.1' 

Cltvtland  R$frd*r — "  The  story  is  a  most  original  one." 

T»%on  Topics—"  I  hailed  them  with  joy  for  their  originality  and  irresistible 
drollery." 

Tr*y  Prtss — u  Perkins,  the  Fakeer,  uses  his  powers  in  an  alarming,  as  well 
as  an  amusing,  manner." 

Omaha  Wwld-Htrald — "  In  this  hour  of  the  wearisome  so-called  *■  histori- 
cal novel  *  it  is  a  relief,  indeed, to  come  to  know  the  fascinating  Mr.  Perkins." 

T»l«d»  Bladt — "  The  tales  are  amusing,  and  if  they  were  plays  would  be 
billed  as  side-splitters." 

Illustrated  from  drawings  by  Hy.  Mayer 
Crown  8vo,  $1.00  net.    (Postage  15c.) 


(* 
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A   Puritan  WitcH 

A  ROMANTIC  LOVE   STORY 
By   MARVIN    DANA 

Ntxe  T%rh  Times  Saturday  Rtvino  •/ B»»ks — "A  lively,  warm-blooded, 
eager  girl." 

B»sfn  GUbt — "  A  book  of  rare  quality  and  absorbing  interest." 

Bfklyn  Eagl*—"  A  love  story  of  rare  tenderness  and  simplicity.  .  .  . 
Tells  itself  with  the  breath  of  living  emotions." 

Chicago  Tribune—"  A  simple  love  idyll.  .  .  .  Power  gives  way  to  pathos 
and  passion  melts  the  barriers  of  prudishness,  clearing  a  path  to  happiness." 

St.  Ltuit  Republic—"  There  is  a  good  plot  in  Mr.  Dana's  story,  and  some 
powerful  situations." 

Uuisvflle  Cturier-Jeurnal—"  The  kind  of  a  girl  that  is  apt  to  interest 
readers  in  whatever  age  she  lives." 

Edgar  Saltut  in  the  New  T*rk  American — "Both  (Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  Mr.  Dana)  have  produced  that  little  shiver  which,  in  literature,  Victor 
Hugo  said,  is  the  one  thing  that  counts." 

Atlanta  Constitution— ^  Apart  from  the  absorbing  story,  told  with  rare 
sympathy,  Mr.  Dana  gives  many  beautiful  love  passages." 

Detroit  Free  Press — "  Told  with  a  simplicity  that  fits  well  with  the  theme." 

Town  Topics — **  First  and  last  a  love  story,  and  its  truth  belonp  to  the 
present  as  well  as  the  past." 

Kansas  City  Journal— >K  The  love  story  in  itself  is  absorbing  enough,  told 
as  it  is  with  taste  and  sympathy." 

Nno  Tori  Commercial  Advtrtiitr — "  Compelling  attention  by  the  novelty 
of  its  theme,  and  also  in  part  by  a  certain  sensuous  charm  of  its  smooth-flowing 
prose." 

Pittsburg  Dispatch—"  A  tragedy  of  intense  Interest.  .     .  Thrillingly  told." 

Illustrations  from  drawings  by  P.  R.  Andibcrt.    Crown  8vo,  $1.25 


(Mentis.)       The  FitfHtinsJ  Chance 

THE    ROMANCE    OF   AN  INGENUE 
By  GERTRUDE   LYNCH 
The  story  is  a  modern  romance  dealing  with  prominent  public  char- 
acters in  Washington  political  life,  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  a  phase  in 
the  career  of  an  honest  statesman. 

Utlea  Prtss — "  A  cleverly  written  story  and  has  some  fine  characters." 
N.  r.  Journal—"  The  story  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable." 
Boston  Transcript—"  There  is  enough  excitement  and  love  interest  to  en- 
tice anyone  who  is  alert  for  a  good  story." 
Illustrated  by  Bayard  Jones.    Crown  8vo,  $1.25 

(Uhm$m)  The    Vulgarians 

By   EDGAR    FAWCETT 
An  account  of  a  trio  from  the  West,  who  become  immensely  wealthy. 
Their  entry  into  New  York  is  full  of  both  humor  and  sentiment. 
Boston  Transcript—"  An  excellent  example  of  the  author's  skill." 
N.  T.  Mail  and  Express—"  Typical  of  the  author's  talent  in  all  its  phases." 
Town  Topics—*  Mr.  Fawcett  has  evidently  lost  none  of  his  cunning  as  a 
novelist j  this  story  Is  full  of  power  and  vigorous  effects." 

Illustrated  by  Archie  Gunn.  Price  $1.00 


Hearts    Aflame 

By  LOUISE  WINTER 
The  story  depicts  the  efforts  of  a 
beautiful  society  leader  to  re-establish  in 
the  social  world  a  woman  friend  who 
has  been  sensationally  divorced  and  re- 
married. It  reveals  perhaps  more  of 
the  workings  of  the  wheels  within  the 
wheels  in  New  York  society  than  any 
novel  ever  written. 

Illustrated  by*  Archie  Ounn 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50 

Ready  Scstesiser  I 

The  Congressmatn  i  Wife 

A  Story  of  American  Politics 
By  JOHN    D.    BARRY 
Author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  Thespis  " 
The  main  motif  is  political,  a  new 
motif,  by  the  way,  that  is  beginning  to 
supersede   the   historic  one,  for  which 
let   us   give    thanks.      The  scenes  are 
laid   first   in  Washington  and  then  in 
New  York,   Congressman  Briggs  rep- 
resenting  a    metropolitan    district;    he 
gets  into  the  toils  of  a  lobbyist,  Franklin 
West,  and  getting  out  of  the  toils  costs 
him    his    re-election.        Mr.     Barry's 
knowledge  of  the  "inside"  of  Wash- 
ington life  is  most  accurate. 

Illustrated  by  Rollin  Kirby 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50 

Miss  Sylvester's  Marriage 

By  CECIL  CHARLES 
Miss  Sylvester,  the  niece  of  a  society 
leader  in  New  York,  has  some  of  the 
wild  blood  of  the  South  American 
Spaniard  in  her  veins,  and  she  is  fasci- 
nated by  Count  Geraldine,  a  daring  ad- 
venturer, who  claims  to  be  worth  mil- 
lions as  the  beneficiary  of  a  pearl-fishery 
concession.  The  story  of  their  sensa- 
tional marriage  and  its  strange  results  is 
told  with  great  realism  and  admirable  art. 

Illustrated  by  W.  Sherman  Potts 
Cloth,  8vo,  $1.00 

Ready  Scsteafter  15 
The  Career  */  Mrs.  Osborne 

By  HELEN   MILECETE 
This  novel  narrates  the  adventures  of 
two  charming  young  women  who  escape 
from  tiresome  country  relations  and  take 
an  apartment  in  London  under  the  fic- 
titious chaperonage  of  Mrs.   Osborne. 
Their  escapades,  their  many  devices  to 
avoid  detection  and  their  final  disposition 
of  Mrs.  Osborne  are  highly  diverting. 
Illustrated  by  Bayard  Jones 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50 
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Jfour  Successful  Boohs 

THE    MILLIONAIRE'S    SON 

Br  oANNA  ROBESON  BROWN 

o4uthor  61 "  The  Immortal  Garland/'  "  The  Cosmopolitan  Comedy," 
"  Truth  and  a  Woman,"  etc. 

/<Bp*HE  story  of  a  young  man's  struggle  to  choose  between  the  material  advantages  of  wealth, 
\^  questionably  obtained  and  ostentatiously  spent,  and  the  higher  claims  of  social  service. 
This  novel  is  a  study  in  temperament  and  heredity,  and  a  brilliant  satire  on  social 
conditions  in  America.  But  first  of  all  it  is  an  absorbing  story,  told  with  remarkable  skill 
and  concentration.  The  central  situation  on  which  the  plot  turns  is  one  of  the  most  original  in 
modern  fiction.     Illustrated  with  full-page  drawings  by  A.  £.  Becher.     Cloth,  izmo,  $  1.50. 

SOME   FAMOUS  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

Br  OSCARj  FAY  oADAMS 
cAuthor  of  "  The  Story  of  Jane  Austen's  Life,"  etc. 

fit  POPULAR  description  of  the  foundation,  history,  and  traditions  of  such  noted  Amcri- 
]C\  can  boys'  schools  as  Phillips  Exeter,  Phillips  Andover,  St.  Paul's,  Lawrenceville,  St. 
Mark's  and  others.  This  is  the  first  and  only  publication  in  its  field,  and  is  the  result 
of  untiring  research  and  correspondence.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  more  than  fifty  half- 
tones from  photographs.      Cloth,  i2mo,  $  1.20  net. 

A  HERMIT'S  WILD   FRIENDS 

Or,  Eighteen  Years  in  the  Woods 
Br  cTWASON  <JL.  WALTON 

ffit  VOLUME  of  animal  and  wood-craft  lore,  by  the  well-known  hermit  of  Gloucester, 
]^\  Mass.  Mr.  Walton  has  contributed  for  years  to  Forest  and  Stream  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "  Hermit,"  and  has  also  written  for  Youth's  Companion  and  other  periodicals. 
Thousands  of  persons  have  penetrated  to  his  log  cabin  in  the  woods,  where  he  has  lived 
entirely  alone  for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  This  important  work  is  illustrated  by  the  author's 
photographs  of  wild  creatures  which  have  come  under  his  own  observation,  as  well  as  by 
original  drawings  from  the  pen  of  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  and  other  eminent  artists.  Cloth, 
i2mo,  $1.50  net. 

FLORESTANE   THE   TROUBADOUR 

oA   ROMANCE.    Br  JULIA  DE  WOLF  oADDISON 

/^•p^HIS  novel  carries  the  reader  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  Courts  of  Love, 
V^  minstrels,  jongleurs,  knights,  and  crusaders,  and  introduces  among  its  characters  Dante, 
Cimabue,  Sordello,  and  other  celebrated  men.  The  atmosphere  is  that  of  chivalric 
ideals,  with  a  background  of  medieval  color  and  romance.  The  book  is  crowded  with  ex- 
citing episodes ;  once  taken  up,  it  will  not  easily  be  laid  aside  until  finished.  It  combines 
every  element  of  a  successful  novel,  not  omitting  to  mention  the  mechanical  requisites  of 
attractive  binding  and  typography.      Cloth,  izmo,  f  1.00. 
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"  The  Most  Powerful  Novel  of  the  Year." 

— The  Bookman 


PIGS 

IN 

CLOVER 


By  FRANK  DANBY 


GUY  CARLETON  LEE  says:  " The  most  effective 
realistic  novel  of  a  decade." 

DR.  HARRY  THURSTON  PECK  says:  "One  of 
the  most  powerful  and  sustained  stories  read  in 
many  months." 

Post-paid,  $  i.  50 


By  the  author  of  «  THAT    MAINWARING   AFFAIR."    Now  in  its  10th  edition. 

At  the  Time  Appointed 

By  A.  MAYNARD  BARBOUR 

"A  highly  romantic  story,  full  of  thrilling  adventure  and  senti- 
ment. *  *  *  The  situations  and  episodes  are  full  of  interest  to  the 
end." — Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin. 

FOURTH  EDITION 

Frontispiece,      nmo,  decorated  cloth.      Poet-paid,  $1.50. 

J.  B»  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  **"£&£■*.!,,*». 
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Just  Published 

By 
^e  Thoughtless  Thoughts     Isa  Carrington  Cabell 

if  Carisabel  l2mo-  *L2SBet  <bj  *■■•..»> 

Some  thirty  genial  satires  on  such  topics  of  general  interest  as  The  New  Man,  The  New 
Child,  One's  Relatives,  Servants,  Dinner  Parties,  Ignorance  is  Bliss,  Should  Women  Propose  ? 
Do  Men  Propose  ?  Should  Men  Marry  ?  Love  and  Forty,  Nervous  Prostration,  Original 
Sin,  Defunct  Sins,  etc. 

Second    Impression  By  Edward  S-  VanZile 

£>A     JL/U.KC     3X1Q     XXlS     JL/OUD1C       IVith  frontispiece  by  FUrenct  S<*vel  Shinn 

The  story  of  how  a  Chicago  flour  merchant  tried  a  Duke's  double  on  New  York  society. 

44  Both  the  fun  and  the  interest  are  Ingeniously  kept  up  to  the  end." — N.  Y.  Sun. 

"It  It  the  hrllllait  wit  aad  itak  aatf  ttarln  «f  tie  thltg  that  make*  It  w."—PhiUd,lfbu 

Telegram. 

44  Buoyant,  frolicking,  even  boisterous  farce.     ...     A  book  to  really  read  when  one  it  in  no 

mood  for  serious  thought." — S.  Y.  Timet  Saturday  Review. 

Second  Impression  By  Charles  Battell  Loomis 

i^it_        ^r    i  a  •  l2ino'    J1-25 

uneertui  cArnencans  *™ « M««r*«.n,b  «**■„  *w 

^•^  Shinn^  Fanny   Y.  Ctr/,  and  others 

Three  whimsical  automobile  stones,  the  "  Americans  Abroad  **  Series,  "  The  Man  of  Putty,** 
"  The  Men  Who  Swapped  Languages,*'  etc.,  etc. 

44  It  to  worthy  of  Prank  Stocktoa,"  tays  the  N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review,  of  one  of  these 

stories.    The  remainder  of  the  review  cordially  recommends  the  book. 

"He  to  uafiectedly  fmny,  aid  entertain  m  from  oeriiilnf  to  ead."—  N  Y.  Tniune. 

44  His  droll  humor  creeps  out  in  every  page." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

44  Distinctly  enjoyable.     .    .    .     The  volume  is  abundantly  illustrated,  and  the  artists  have 

admirably  caught  the  spirit  of  the  author's  humor." — N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Ninth    Impression  C.  N.  and  A.H.  WflHamson 

t?fe  Lightning  Conductor  ,2.0.  $..* 

An  Anglo-American  love  story  with  vivid  scenes  in  Provence,  Spain  and  Italy. 
"Ssch  ddlfhtfal  people  and  such  ddlghtfal  bcwms,"— Nation. 


Third  Impression 

Red-Headed  Gill  — 


$1.50 


44  The  author  has  created  a  charming  girl,  whom  the  reader  will  watch  with  interest  to  the 

end."— N.  Y.  Sun. 

"  A  Mvel  of  suuiced  power,  gnat  trlglaaUty,  aad  latease  iiterest"—  BufaU  Commercial, 

Second  Impression  By  E.  W.  Townscnd 

A  Summer  in  New  York  ========= 

44  It  is  delightful.    .    .    .    sparkling  from  beginning  to  end."— Life. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

29   West   Twenty-Third  Street,    NEW    YORK 


$1.25 
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"OPPENHEDVFS    BEST    NOVEL" 

A  Prince  gf  Sinners 

By  E.   PHILLIPS   OPPENHEIM 

Author  of  "The  Traitor*,"  etc. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Editor  of  "The  Bookman,"  says 
of   this    popular   novel: 

"  A  well  compacted  and  exceedingly  interesting  story  of  English  political  and 
social  life,  making  no  demands  upon  one's  credulity,  but  satisfying  the 
requirements  in  the  way  •(  a  thoroughly  good  novel.  The  characters  are  all 
drawn  with  real  fidelity  to  life. 

"To-day,"   London,  says : 

"  It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  of  his  numerous  novels." 

B.  O.  Flower,  Editor  of  "The  Arena,"  says: 

"  Unquestionably  one  of  the  very  best  volumes  of  fiction  of  the  year." 


OTHER  POPULAR  NOVELS 


A  FASCINATING  ROMANCE 
OF  FRANCE   AND  CANADA 

A    ROSE 
OF     NORMANDY 

By  WM.  R.  A.  WILSON 

THE     STORY     OF     A     REMARKABLE 
ENGLISH      PEASANT      GIRL 

SARAH     TULDON 

A     WOMAN     WHO     HAD     HER     WAY 

By  ORME  AGNUS 


A  WESTERN  NOVEL  THAT'S  DIFFERENT 

BARBARA 

A     WOMAN  OF     THE    WEST 

Br    JOHN    H.    WHITSON 

A   ROMANCE    OF    THE 
WAR      OF      1813 

LOVE    THRIVES    IN 
WARj 

By    MARY  CATHERINE    CROWLEY 

Author  of  "A  Daughter  of  New  France^'  etc. 


Illustrated,   12mo,  Decorated  Cloth,  $1.50  each 

little,  Brotons  Company 

Publishers,     254    Washington    Street,     BOSTON 
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A  Brief  Selection  from 

©otiti,  jtato  &  Company's 

Autumn  List,  1903 


THE  SHERRODS 

By  George  Babb  McCutcheon,  author  of  "Graustark,"  "Castle  Craneycrow,"  etc. 
Illustrated *1.50 

KATHARINE  FRENSHAM 

By  Beatrice  Harraden,  author  of  "Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night,"  "The  Fowler," 
etc. 1.50 

THE  BLACK  SHILLING 

By  Amelia  E.  Barb,  author  of  "A  Song  of  a  Single  Note,"  etc.     Illustrated,  1.50 

THE  GOLDEN  FETICH 

By  Eden  Phillpotts,  author  of  "Children  of  the  Mist,"  etc.     Illustrated,  1.50 

THE  BRAZEN  CALF 

By  James  L.  Ford,  author  of  "The  Literary  Shop,"  etc.    Illustrated        .  1.25 

THE  YELLOW  CRAYON 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  author  of  "The  Traitors,"  etc.    Illustrated  .  1.50 

AN  APRIL  PRINCESS 

By  Constance  Smedley.     12mo.  cloth     ......  1.50 

HONOR  d'EVEREL 

By  Barbara  Yechton,  author  of  "Young  Mrs.  Teddy,"  etc.    Illustrated,  net,  1.20 

A  CHECKED  LOVE  AFFAIR 

By  Paul  Leicesteb  Fobd,  author  of  "Wanted,  a  Chaperon,"  etc.     Illustrations 
in  color  by  Harrison-Fisher  ........  2.00 

IN  ARCADY 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  author  of  "Under  the  Trees,"  etc.     Illustrations 
in  photogravure  by  Will  H.  Low  .......  net,  1.80 

WHEN  MAUNDY  SINGS 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  author  of  "Candle  Lightin*  Time,"  etc.    With  illus- 
trations by  the  Hampton  Institute  Camera  Club         ....  net,  1.50 

RED-HEAD 

By  John  Ubi  Lloyd,  author  of  "Stringtown  on  the  Pike,"  etc.    Illustrated, 

net,  1.60 

THE  BENDING  OF  THE  TWIG 

By  WrALTEB  Russell,  author  of  "The  Sea  Children,"  etc.     With  over  100  illus- 
trations by  the  author  ........  net,  2.00 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS 

Described  by  Great  Writers  and  Travellers.    Edited  by  Estheb  Singleton.    Illus- 
trated   net,  1.60 
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HOMES  AND  THEIR  DECORATION 

By  Lillie  Hamilton  French.    With  over  100  illustrations  and  numerous  photo- 
graphs.    Probably  ........        net,  $3.00 

IN  THE  PALACES  OF  THE  SULTAN 

By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  author  of  "Cathedral  Days,"  etc.     With  illustrations 
in  half-tone  and  photogravure         .  .  .  .  .  •  net,  4.00 

jHStorp  an*  $tograpf)? 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER  (Major-General  in  the  American  Revolution) 

By  Bayard  Tuckerman,  author  of  "Peter  Stuyvesant,"  etc.    Illustrated,  net,  1.60 

EIGHTY  YEARS  OF  UNION 

By  James  Schouleb,  LL.D.,  author  of  "Historical  Briefs,"  etc.    Probably, 

net,  1.75 

MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LADY 

By  Mrs.  Anne  Grant,  author  of  "Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  etc,  net,  3.50 

A  KING'S  ROMANCE 

By  Frances  Gerard,  author  of  "The  Romance  of  Ludwig  II.,"  etc.    Probably, 

net,  4.00 

A   COURT  IN  EXILE 

By  the  Marchesa  Vitelleschi.    In  two  volumes.    Illustrated.    Probably,  net,  6.50 

THE  SAILOR-KING*  WILLIAM  IV- 

By  J.  Fitzgebald  Molloy,  author  of  "The  Queen's  Comrade,"  etc.     Illustrated. 
Two  volumes         .........  net,  6.50 


iHtficrlianroufi 


A  HISTORY  of  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  IN  CARICATURE 

By  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice  and  Frederic  Taber  Cooper.     With  over  200 
illustrations,  .........  net,  2.50 

THACKERAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  author  of  "The  Life  of  General  Grant,"  etc. 
Illustrated.    Two  volumes.    Probably,        .....        net,  12.50 

a  new  book  of  essays 

Bv  G.  K.  Chesterton,  author  of  "The  Defendant,"  etc.    Probably,    .         net,  1.20 

THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  IN  MODERN  LIFE 

By  Beveblet  Warner,  D.D.,  author  of  "The  Young  Man  in  Modern  Life,"  net,  .85 

TO-DAY 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  author  of  "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  etc.  net,  1.20 

SIXTY  BRIDGE  HANDS 

By   Charleb    Stuart   Street,   author  of   "Bridge-up-to-Date,"   etc.     Bound    in 
leather net,  1.25 

SONGS  AND  POEMS 

Bv  Marie  Corelli,  author  of  "Temporal  Power,"  etc.  .  .  net,  2.00 

MODERN  METHODS  IN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORK 

By   Rev.   George   Whitefield  Mead,   author  of   "Modern   Methods   in   Church 
Work" net,  1.20 

Botiti,  jttrati  &  Companp 

PUBLISHERS 

372   Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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NEW    NOVELS,   FALL,    1903 


Eleanor  Dayton 

Br  NATHANIEL  STEPHENSON 

Author  of  "They  That  Took  the  Sword,"  The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Moulton" 

The  House  on  the  Sands 

Br  CHARLES  cTWARRIOTT 

Author  of  "  The  Column,"  "  Love  With  Honour  " 

Where  Love  Is 

Br  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

Author  of  "  Idols,"  "  Derelicts,"  "  The  Usurper,"  etc. 

Borlase  and  Son 

Br  T.  BARON   RUSSELL 

Author  of  "  The  Mandate,"  "A  Guardian  of  the  Poor  " 

The  MS.  in  a  Red  Box 

Br  cAN   UNKNOWN  c^UTHORj) 


THE   ABOVE,  PUBLISHED  AT  $  1.50  EACH,  BY 

JOHN    LANE,  67  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


* 
*  * 


Write  for  Fall  List  of  Books,  sent  post-free  to  any  address 
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t€The  jft  ii  a  revelation  and  mill  commrcd  the  attention  of  all  invert  of nature*9* 

CJe  J^teta  Jlatttre  Uttarp 

£*  o4  GUIDE  FORj,  THE  BEGINNER^  TO  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
AMERICAN  ANIMALS,  BIRDS,  FISH,  INSECTS,  FLOWERS,  MUSH- 
ROOMS, BUTTERFLIES,  ETC      &      A*      &      A*      &      A*      3f 


THE 

NEW  NATURE 

LIBRARY 


BOOK      I  M«     <     «O0« 


DOUBLEDAY 

PACE  &C° 


Sets  a  new 

standard 
in  nature 
books  and 
is  the 
first  work 
to  employ 
modern 
methods 
ofillustra- 
tion  and 
research 
in  a 
broadly 
popular 
manner. 


American  Animals,  Food  and  Game  Fishes,  Bird  Neighbors,  Birds 
that  Hunt  (Game  Birds),  Nature's  Garden  (Wild  Flowers)  Bird 
Homes,  the  Mushroom  Book,  the  Butterfly  Book,  the  Insect  Book 


O  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  how  to  obum  the* 

nine  superb  volumes  with  3400  pages,  250  color  plates,  400      **^ 


D 

photographs  from  ]iic  and  1  200  text  cuts,  with  a  vear's  subscrip-      ^Jm^^  ^"     <P  <$?^ 
rian  to  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA?'    If  so,  this    t^r%\/^  ****  V     ''''V 
coupon  will  bring  you  full  in  form  3  Hon.  Jm^^-^  £^<S^<^ 

Boublcfia? j  ;pagc  &  Company 


j^ 


«s* 


PUBLISHERS 


34  Union  Square 


New  York 


V        ^ 


♦vVV1 


.<& 
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TO     BE     SOON    PUBLISHED 

HISTORIC 
BUILDINGS 

OTHER   BOOKS  BY  THIS 
WELL    KNOWN   AUTHOR 

&OlUier0  Of  JSatttte.      De- 
scribed by  Great  Writers.     8vo, 
Cloth,  Illustrated,  $a.oo. 

Bomantic  Caatlf  a  an*  pal- 

HCttf*       Described     by     Great 
Writers.     8vo,  Cloth,   Illustra- 
ted, net,  |i.6o. 

LOftHlllL    Described  by  Great 
Writers.       8vo,  Cloth,  Illustra- 
ted, net,  J  1. 40. 

Jamotta  flatntinjr.a.  Described 

by  Great  Writers.     8vo,  Cloth, 
Illustrated,  net,  $1.60. 

STttrrtta,  STotoera  an*  Cem* 

(llttf*    Great  Buildings  described 
by  Great  Writers.  With  about  75 
illustrations,  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.00. 

(Stoat  picture*  ©escribe* 
bp  (Sreat  Writer**  a  com- 
panion to  "  Turrets,  Towers  and 
Temples.1'  With  numerous  illus- 
trations.    8vo,  Cloth,  $2.00. 

]J)art0«      The    Monuments    and 
Sights  described  by  Great  Writ- 
ers.      8vd,     Cloth,     Illustrated. 
I1.50. 

Lotje  in  Literature  an*  fcrt. 

1               8vo,  Cloth,  net,  $1.60. 

Companion  an*  (Sntoe  to  t&e 
©perafi*  8vo,  cioth,  $1.50. 

DESCRIBED    BY    GREAT 
WRITERS  and  TRAVELERS 

Edited  by 

Esther  Singleton 

rriHE    buildings    which    are 
1       closely  associated  with  the 
great  events  in  the  world's 
history  will  never  cease  to  be  of 
interest.     Their    artistic    repro- 
duction accompanied  by  graphic 
descriptions  must  suffice  for  the 
great  majority  of  readers,  while 
those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  personal  inspection  will 
enjoy  all  the  more  the  memories 
thus  invoked. 

This  handsome  volume,  octavo  in  size,  with 
full  gold  covers,  comes  as  a  welcome  addition 
to  a  series  which  has  proven  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  recent  years. 

Octavo,  full  gold  covers,  illustrated,  net  $1.60 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 

Publishers ,  372  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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GAe  New  International 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

It's    a    Glorious   Thine    to    Know,    and  Jfflffi$> 

to    Know  That   You   Know 


Hot&  to  %_not& — kg} here  J&> 

-  &% 

to   go  for  triform a- 

tion —  that9 j    the  A 


Here's    a    Rich 
Mine  That's 
Open  to 

You 


The  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Includes  65,000  titles— over  i  oof oo o  subjects, 
30,000  more  titan  are  covered  by  any  other 
encyclopaedia. 

In  other  words,  The  New  international  En- 
cyclopaedia answers  fully  fifty  per  cent,  more 
questions  than  any  other  encyclopaedia. 

It  contains  loo  full  page  colored  plates— 
o re r  7 ,0 o o  oth e  r  excel len t  lllustra  t i on s .  Com- 
prises 17  large  volumes— over  16,000  pages* 

It's  wholly  new— brought  down  to  to-day 
by  the  country's  ablest  specialists  and  editors. 

It  has  the  endorsement  of  America's  leading 
thinkers,  teachers  and  scholars*  And  that's 
what  the  searchlight  shows. 

Wish  to  know  more  about  the  New  Inter- 
na tonal  ^cxclopaedlaj^_ 


She 

New 
Ir\ter= 
rational 

E 

Encyclopaedia 

Is  new,  thorough,  com- 
prehensive —  superior  to 
all  other  works  of  similar 
nature.  That's  a^  very 
positive  statement,  but 
the  facts  justify  It  V  V 
Under  the  searchlight 
opposite,  incontrovertible 
evidence   is   shown    v    v 


nd  adttrrjj  plainly  on    tht  m&rgtn   brl&Kv,  and  Jtnd  it  fp 


DODD,     MEAD     &     CO.,    Fifth  Ave.  and  Thirty-fiflh  St-,  New  York 


Send  me, 
without  expense, 
illustrated 
sample  paces 


ft  am*. 

•Slat* .... 
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THE    BOOKMAN   A  f>  V  EK.  T I SEK. 


A  BOOK  WHICH  THOSE  WHO  HAVE 
READ  ONCE  WILL  READ  AGAIN 


12mo, 

Cloth, 

$1.50 


WHY? 

Hecause  while  it  is  a  story  built  on  improbable 
facts,   it  is  worked  out  in  such  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  striking  manner,  that  we  must 
perforce  believe  it.    Besides  the  strength  of 
the  plot,  it  has  a  decided  literary  finish 
which,  with  the  uninterrupted  move- 
ment of  the  tale,  takes  such  a  grip  on 
one  that  he  is  carried  along  through 
the  course  of  events,  forgetful  of 
everything    but     the     working 
out  of  the  different   lines  of 
action. 


£.  PHILLIPS 


OPPENHEIM 


The  story  is  a  bright,  graphic 
account    of    just    such     stirring 
events  as  are  taking  place  to-day  in 
the    Balkans.      In    the    background 
stalks  the  grim  form  of  Russia,  ever 
ready  to  pounce  on  the  weaker  power. 
One  of  the  principal  characters  is  a  charm- 
ing American  girl,  who  falls  in  love  with  the 
King  of  Theos,  when  that  personage  is  in 
London,  a  humble  ••  soldier  of  fortune."    The 
father  of  this  girl  is  the  typical  American  pro- 
moter, and  he  plans  all  sorts  of  financial  reforms 
for  the  Thetian  State,  but  he  proves  himself  to 
be  the  warmest  friend  of  the  small  state  in  her  time 
of  direst  need. 

The  characters  are  all  very  well  drawn,  and  the  final 
untangling  of  the  knot  of  hopes  lying  at  cross  purposes, 
is  done  in  masterly  style.  v%ir>  A<t\      w*r 

REAl)    11 


REVIEWS: 
,MThe  Traitors 'is  a 

brilliant  romance.    Quite 
i   brisk    story,   which 
people  will  enjoy.     Its 
-pisodes  are  thrilling, 
dialogue    crisp,   and 
intrigue  beautifully 
complicated." 
*  A  story  way  be- 
yond the  aver- 
se." 

Worth  read- 
ing,    worth 
writing." 


READ  EVERYWHERE  IT'S  SOLD  a    a    SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

PUBLISHED    BY 

DODD,  MEAD  ©  COMPANY 
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dEmerson  3SutrtD 

Some  Interesting 
French  Books 

BAZALGETTE,  Leon.     Lc  Probteme 
de  PAvenir  Latin 75 

C  Eight  new  leaflets  on  this 
subject  have  just  been  added 
to  the  Old  South  series,  in- 
cluding   the   First   Number 
of  the  Dial ;    the  Schools  of 
Massachusetts  in  1 824 ;   Rev. 
William  Emerson's  Fourth- 
of-July  Oration,  1802. 

C  Ptrce,  five  cents  each  j  four  dollars  per  hundred. 
C  Send  for  complete  lists  Directors  of  Old  South 
Work 

BBISSON,  Adolphe.  Les  ProphGtes. 
Essaia  sur  les  leaders  politiques  et 
litteraires  en  France 75 

FOHMONT,  Maxime.  L'Enervee.  Ro- 
man   75 

GOHTEB,  Urbain.  Le  Peuple  du 
XXC  Siecle.  Cinq  mois  aux  Etats- 
Unis 75 

MAETEBLINCK,  Maurice.  Joyzelle. 
Piece  en  5  actes 75 

MIBBEAU,     Octave.      Les     Affaires 
Sont   les   Affaires.     Com&iie   en   3 
actes  75 

OL1V1KB,     Seylor     (Lieutenant    de 
Vaisseau  Diraison ) .    Le  Tout  Pourri.  .  75 

WALDECK-BOUSSEATT.    Politique 

Franchise  et  Etranggre 75 

Postage  additional,  .  10  each. 

<@ti>  £outf)  getting  $ou£e 
2&o£ton 

BRENTANO'S 

French  Dep't         Union  Square,  New  York 

IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT 

FORj  PUBLICATION  THIS  PALL 

Wt>t  History  of  tyt  J£twttmt|) 
Centura  in  Caricature 

By  ^Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice  and  Frederic  Taber  Cooper 

TO  the  series  which  has  been  running  in  the  Bookman  the  authors  have  added  much  new,  valuable,  and 
interesting  material,  and  in  book  form  it  will  contain  about  two  hundred  illustrations  covering  the 
entire  political  caricature  of  America  and  Europe.  The  book  is  in  no  sense  a  comic  history  of  the 
century,  for  the  influence  of  the  political  cartoon  has  had  the  grimmest  and  most  tragic  results. 
Behind  Gillray's  pictorial  denunciations  of  the  first  Napoleon  was  the  concentrated  hatred  of  the  English 
nation.  The  biting  wit  of  Daumier  and  Philipon  did  much  to  drive  Louis  Philippe  from  the  French  throne 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  the  war  pictures  of  Thomas  Nast  were  the  best  recruiting  sergeants  on  the  side  of 
the  Union,  and  the  pencil  of  the  same  artist  was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Tweed 
ring.  In  more  recent  years  we  all  remember  the  tremendous  influence  that  caricature  has  had  in  swaying  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  American  elections,  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  in  spurring  on  the  American  intervention  for 
the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  In  moulding  the  history  of  modern  times  fully  as  important  as 
the  armaments  of  war,  the  sealing  wax  of  diplomacy,  are  the  reporter's  pen  and  the  pencil  of  the  cartoonist. 

8vo,  with  over  200  illustrations.    Handsomely  printed,  net,  $2.50 

Dodd,  Mead  C&  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 
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To   BOOKMAN  Subscribers 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

SUBSCRIBERS  to  The  Bookman  intending  to  change 
their  address  for  the  summer  months  and  desirous 
of  receiving  the  magazine  at  their  summer  address,  will 
facilitate  matters  by  notifying  us  of  the  change  on  or 
before  the  10th  of  the  month,  otherwise  the  number 
issued  at  the  end  of  that  month  will  go  to  the  old  address 

Please  state  old  address  as  well  as  new 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Publishers 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


IT  Vo«  Want  J rend)  Books  Z?£X 

tion-  School  Books,   Standard   Books,  Novels,  etc.— 

T  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  pu^her 

Importer,  851  and  853  SIXTH  AVENUE  (48th  Street), 
NEW  YORK.    Catalogue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 


A 


Eleventh  Year.  Candid,  suggest ive 
Criticism,  literary  and  technical  Re- 
vision, practical  Advice,  Disposal ; 

MSS.  of  all  kinds,  prose  and  verse. 
Rt/erences;    Noah  Brooks,  Thos.  N. 
Page,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward   Howe,    W.    D.   Howells.   Mrs. 
Moulton,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others. 

Send  stamp  for  Booklet  to  WM.  A.  DRES5BR, 

M*nti<m  Tk4  Bookwtan.       R.  J.,  m  BROADWAY,  CanbrMge,  Mast. 


OOK  PI/ATES 

TO  ORDER  AVD  PROM  STOCK 

T.  JOSEPH  lMTOUNG 

1«   NORTH   TWELFTH    ST. 
S£#0  f*f  tAMPltt      PHHVADKIV1M1TA 


For  Any  BooVc  on  Earth 

Write  to  H.  H.  TIMBY,  Book  Hunter, 

Catalogs  Free. CONNKAUT,  OHIO. 


ForOwrSOYoars 

|H  Mrs.  Win&louPs  M 

m  Soothing  Syrup  m 

=  has    been    used    for    over    SIXTY  ^= 

=  YEARS  by  MILLIONS   of  Mothers  = 

=  for  their  CHILDREN  while  TEETH-  = 

c=  ING,     with     perfect      success.        IT  = 

=  SOOTHES    the    CHILD,    SOFTENS  = 

=  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  pain,  CURES  = 

=  WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  = 

=  for  DIARRHCEA.    Sold  by  Druggists  = 

=  in  every  part  of  the  world.     Be  sure  ^= 

=  and  ask  for  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  = 

=  Syrup  and  take  no  other  kind.  = 

^^^^  25  Cents  s  Bottle.  = 

fci  Old  and  WelMr led  Remedy 


BECKER  BROTHERS  | 

DESIGNERS  and  ENGRAVERS  of  | 

0OOK  ETAMPS| 

24-26  EAST  J3TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK    f 
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Schools  and   Colleges 


Connecticut 


"•WWW     BETTS  ACADEMY 

Prepares  for  the  leading  universities, 
technical  and  professional  schools. 

Court**  are  selected  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  each  student. 

Opportunities  are  thus  given  to  take  up 
optional  studies,  independent  of  regular 
courses,  or  to  save  time  in  preparation 
where  students  are  sufficiently  matured. 

The  masters  are  in  close  touch  whh  the 
students,  fraternizing  with  them,  giving  per- 
sonal, direct  instruction,  outside  of  the  class 
room,  and  this  intimate  fellowship  has 
proved  a  powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  character  and  in- 
tellectual growth.  The  grounds  are  large  and  beautiful  and 
finely  adapted  for  athletic  and  outdoor  sports  of  all  seasons. 
.  J.  BJETTS,  ▲.  M.  (Tate),  PrlBMlnsO,  fttesnfsra,  Oess* 


Sflltaotf 


VCX^BULARY  LESSONS 

BOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  VOCABULARY  Taught  by  mail. 
Thousands  of  beautiful  and  expressive  words  added  to 
your  present  very  likely  commonplace  and  inexpressive 
stock.  An  extensive  vocabulary  will  enable  you  to  ex- 
press) many  and  various  shades  of  thought  and  feeling 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  precision.  Write  to-day  for 
Inform  anon.  Courses  In  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  Litera- 
ture also. 

Universal  Cemsseaatacs  SckosJ,  432  Ssdaway  Ball,  Chicago 


iflafifiacimfittta 


ROCK  RIDGE  HALL 

A  school  for  boys.  High  and  dry  location.  Labora- 
tories. New  gymnasium.  Mechanic  Arts.  Scholarships. 
A  vigorous  school  life.  American  Ideals.  Descriptive 
pamphlet,  with  many  carefully  executed  full-page  Illus- 
trations, sent  free  on  request. 

Dr.  0.  R.  WHITE,  Prlsdpal,  Wdlcsley  Hills,  Mass. 

Massachusetts,  Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls.    Catalogue  sent 
on  application. 

Miss  CONANT  and  Miss  BIGELOW.  Principals. 


Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

The  Highland  Military  Academy* 

4Sth  year.  Best  sanitation,  high  scholastic  standards. 
Military  training  with  home  care.  Well-appointed  labo- 
ratories. Visitor:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Alex.  H.  Vinton,  D.D. 
Head  Master:  Joseph  Aldxn  Shaw,  A.M. 

iflarplaim 

Mabtlakd,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

1Mrif«*  TVimi*  rif  1UM  College  for  Women  and 
iNotre  UZtDC  OI  JYICU  PrepAratorj   g^oo!    for 

Girls.  Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Extensive  Grounds. 
Location  Unsurpassed.  Suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Spacious 
Buildings,  completely  equipped.  Conducted  by  School 
8isters  of  Notre  Dame. 


J3eto  £ampfiiure 


The  PWffip*  Exeter  Academy  178)4903 

138d  year  will  open  on  Wednesday,  September  16, 1908. 
For  catalogue,  with  pamphlet  of  views,  address 
Hahlan  P.  Amih,  Principal, 

Exsthb,  New  Hampshire. 


JBeto  gorit 


Miss 

CL 
Mds-m's 
Suburban 
School 
for 
Girk, 


THE  CASTLE*  Tarrytown-on-Hudsonf  N,Y. 

An  y\*fil  prtmul.     A<]  vtiiLtHKf*  nf  N>w  York  VMj.     All 
department*.    CuJte^  preparatory.  prrnduHtln*?  and 
spsc^sJ  t'ouma.     Fur  llluHirntt-i]  circular  ft,  twi*\tv«u 
M  1w»  C.  K.  M  ASON.  IX  M . 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

Qeneral  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 
Large  recreation  grounds. 

Riverside  Drive.  86th  and  86th  Sts.,  New  York  City. 


MCU/  V fl D  V  University  degrees.  Free  Scholar- 
ly C  TT  I  V IV  IV  inlps>  No  instruction  by  mall. 
QfHnril       HP  Newspaper  and  magasine  writing. 

JUUKINALIb/Vl  24J-24S  Rvsrasa  St.  Bklys.,  N.  Y.  CHy 


THE  MISSES  METCALFS 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.    College  preparation.    Physical  Cul- 
ture, Tennis,  Basket-ball.    Re-opens  September  22d. 


©bio 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Lenox  Place,  Avondale. 

THE  H.  THANE  MILLER  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Home  and  Day  School.   Limited  In  numbers.   Prepara- 
tory and  advanced  courses.    8peclal  advantages  in  Lan- 
guages.   Literature,  History  and  Art.    Preparation  for 
Foreign  travel.    Address 
Mrs.  Emma  P.  Smith  MiLLKK.or  Miss  E. Louise  Pabrt,  A.M. 


Ptwift-ptoanta 


MISS    BALDWIN'S 

School  for  Girls* 

Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College* 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Within  12  years  166  pupils  have  en- 
tered Bryn  Mawr  College  from  this  school.  Diploma 
given  In  General  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Fine 
lire-proof  stone  building.  35  acres  of  beautiful  grounds. 
For  circular  address  the  Secretary. 

FLORENCE  BALDWIN,  Ph.B.,  PrisdssJ. 
JANE  L.  BROWNELL,  A.M.,  Associate  PrisdssJ. 


&80l>mfft<m,  D.C 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

French  the  language  of  the  house.    Woodley  Road  and 
Twentieth  Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mile.  L.  M.  Bouligny,  Principal. 
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THE  McK.&R.  NOSE  CUP 


2\ 


No  toilet  table  is  complete 
without  one  of  these  indis- 
pensable articles.  It  adds 
50#  to  your  comfort  during 
the  hot  weather,  improves 
the  complexion,  makes 
you  breathe  well,  look 
well  and  sleep  well.  To 
those  living  in  dusty  or 
smoky  cities  it  is  a  neces- 
sity. It  makes  traveling 
comfortable,  protects  you 
from  the  annoyance  caused  by  dust  and 
enables  you  to  sleep  in  comfort.  Inval- 
uable to  the  tourist  and  automobilist. 

All  druggists  or  postpaid  for  25c 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
on  the  Hygiene  of  the  Nose 


McKesson  &  Robbins,  91  Pulton  St.,  New  York 


OUWANT 

^Quality: 


Purity&Flavor 

UNEXCELLED. 


ONLY  STYLE  m  YWR  GR0CER  ^qs  ,t. 

CAN 


The  Best 

TONIC 

When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feci  weak, 
sleep  does  not  rest  and  the  digestion 
and  appetite  are  poor,  there  is  no  rem- 
edy so  effective  as  HorrfonTs  Acid 
Phosphate.  It  is  a  nerve  food  and 
a  tonic  that  nourishes  and  strengthens 
the  entire  system.     Insist  on  having 

Hotsford's 

Acid 

Phosphate 


I  r  your  druggist  can't  supply  you  we  will  se 
l>oiilet  prepaid,  on  nxcicn  of  *S  tent*. 

Rumfotd  Chemical  Works t   Providence,  R.I. 


ED.  PINAVD'S  Eau  de  Quinine  is  the 

best  Hair  Restoraiive  known.  It  preserves 
the  hair  from  parasitic  attacks,  tones  up  the 
hair  bulbs,  cleanses  the  scalp  and  positively 
removes  dandruff. 

ED.  PINAVD'S  Eft\i  de  Quinine  is  also 
a  most  excellent  hair  dressing-  The  sweet 
and  refined  odor  which  it  leaves  in  the  hair 
makes  it  a  toilet  luxury. 

Sold  Everyiohcrc.  ^ 

4oz.  bottles,  50c»  Sox.  bottles,  $1.00 
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CHRONICLE   AND   COMMENT 


The  Late  B.  L.  Farjeon 

B.  L.  Farjeon,  the  English  novelist, 
who  died  late  in  July,  was  a  very  indus- 
trious disciple  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  a 
writer  of  some  talent.  His  early  career 
was  somewhat  changeable  and  adventur- 
ous, in  great  contrast  to  the  steady,  peace- 
ful routine  of  his  later  life.  He  went  out 
to  Australia,  and  became  engaged  as  a 
newspaper  man,  attaining  considerable 
success,  having  a  share  in  his  paper,  as 
well  as  the  editorship.  But  he  greatly 
preferred  imaginative  work  to  the  dull 
routine  of  journalism,  and  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  the  praise  and 
friendship  of  Dickens.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  began  as  a 
novelist.  At  first  he  had  considerable 
success,  in  particular  with  his  Christmas 
stories.  He  worked  on  diligently  to  the 
end,  but  though  always  acceptable  to  a 
large  circle  of  readers,  his  popularity  was 
not  maintained.  Mr.  Farjeon  set  himself 
indomitably  to  meet  the  circumstances. 
Probably  no  novelist  in  London  worked 
harder  than  he.  His  work-day  was  in- 
credibly long,  and  all  of  it  filled  with  toil. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact 
number  of  words  he  turned  out  in  a 
year.  The  great  thing  is  that  he  was 
happy  in  his  work.  He  did  not  whine, 
and  he  found  his  pleasure  in  his  task. 
Mr.  Farjeon  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
character,  and  he  was  greatly  sustained  in 
his  labour  by  the  brightness  and  affection 
of  his  home.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Joseph  Jefferson.  Mr.  Farjeon  once 
had  the  curious  experience  of  meeting  one 
of  his  own  stories  printed  without  altera- 
tion except  that  the  title  was  changed  and 
the  author's  name — to  that  of  a  woman. 


cTVlr.  Salt 

A  story  which  we  are  awaiting  with 
some  interest  and  curiosity  is  Mr.  Will 
Payne's  Mr.  Salt,  which,  like  his  former 
books,  is  to  deal  with  business  and  Chi- 
cago. While  The  Story  of  Eva  and  On 
Fortune's  Road  were  not  entirely  satis- 


MB.  WILL  PAYNE. 
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JA/^ES    L.  FORD,  tbe  HUMORIST. 


■  AUTHOR    OF- 


"Tbe  Literary  Shop,"  "Hypnotic  Tiles,"  Etc. 


THE 

POSTER 

WHICH 

FAILED 

TO 

PLEASE 

MR.  FORD 


factory,  they  were  books  far  above  the 
average  in  every  way,  and  suggested  very 
large  possibilities  in  their  author.  So  we 
shall  take  up  Mr.  Salt,  with  the  hope 
that  these  possibilities  have  been  realized. 
According  to  the  publishers'  announce- 
ment, "success  in  business  and  in  love  is 
the  keynote  of  this  story."  Mr.  Salt  be- 
longs to  the  robust  race  of  men  to  whom 
life  is  a  great  game.  The  outward  action 
of  the  story  moves  through  the  cycle  of 
hard  times  beginning  with  1893,  when  it 
was  a  fight  to  maintain  the  trust,  to  the 
time  of  the  high  tide  of  industrial  pros- 
perity. "The  action  includes  some  stir- 
ring occurrences  of  'the  Street'  during  the 
panic,  some  of  the  quieter  but  not  less 
activities  inside  of  a  big  bank,  and  the 
formation  of  a  trust." 


The  Department  Store  in  Fiction 

A  good  many  American  writers  have 
attempted  to  follow  in  Zola's  footsteps, 
and  in  all  but  a  few  cases  these  attempts 
have  resulted  in  ignominious  failure.  The 
late  Mr.  Frank  Norris  came  about  as 
near  to  success  as  any,  and  with  The  Oc- 
topus he  gave  us  what  was  at  least  a  very 
passable  imitation.  But  Mr.  Norris  had 
saturated  himself  with  Zola  before  he  be- 
gan to  write,  whereas  others  confine 
themselves  to  imitating  him  merely 
along  the  broad  lines.  For  instance,  it  is 
nothing  but  the  general  idea  that  suggests 
Zola  in  Mr.  E.  F.  Harkins'  The  Schem- 
ers.    Zola   described   the   Paris   depart- 


ment store  in  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames, 
just  as  he  made  the  markets  the  central 
idea  in  Le  Ventre  de  Paris,  the  grog  shop 
in  L'Assomoir,  and  the  Bourse  in  Lf Ar- 
gent. Mr.  Harkins  takes  as  the  theme  of 
The  Schemers  an  American  department 
store.  We  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
what  Mr.  Will  Payne,  who  wrote  The 
Story  of  Eva,  could  have  done  along 
these  lines. 

* 

The  Brazen  Calf 

Among  the  autumn  publications  there 
is  to  be  a  book  called  The  Brazen  Calf,  in 
which  Mr.  James  L.  Ford,  who  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  The  Literary 
Shop,  aims  to  satirise  the  society  columns 
of  the  yellow  journals,  and  the  people 
who  read  them  and  believe  in  them  with 
snobbish  enthusiasm.  The  first  poster 
design  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the 
book  on  the  news  stands  was  the  one 
which  we  herewith  present.  We  fear 
that  while  Mr.  Ford  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses a  sense  of  the  humorous,  he  is  just 
a  little  bit  lacking  when  it  comes  to  a 
sense  of  humour.  For  some  reason  or 
other  he  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  this 
poster  at  all.  In  fact,  he  objected  forcibly, 
and  said  it  wouldn't  do. 


Word  Snobbishness 

A  writer  for  one  of '  the  magazines 
complains  that  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
words  has  given  him  more  trouble  than 
the  thing  is  worth.  He  says  there  are 
many  words  which  it  is  unsafe  to  use 
correctly, — unsafe  in  fact,  to  use  at  all, — 
because  they  "have  been  marked  with  the 
red  flag  of  danger,"  by  compilers  of  books 
on  words  and  their  uses,  and  people 
think  there  must  be  something  the  mat- 
ter with  them.  He  writes  too  timidly  for 
so  good  a  cause.  He  should  have  said 
that  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  who 
are  fairly  eaten  up  with  word-snobbish- 
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ness,  apostles  of  petrifaction,  who  hate  to 
see  the  language  grow,  mere  insects  of 
style,  who  insist  that  "To-morrow  will  be 
Tuesday,"  and  say  "Cannot  you."  Many 
a  man's  entire  being  is  wrapped  up  in  a 
few  pet  accuracies  of  diction;  he  thinks 
they  are  the  whole  of  "culture."  Many 
a  man  looks  as  complacent  when  he  says 
"literatyoor"  as  a  naked  Zulu  in  a  high 


angels  brought  us  together.  These  inno- 
cent, unproclaimed  triumphs  make  the 
heart  of  man  beat  faster,  and  it  is  often 
an  act  of  kindness  to  use  bad  English  to 
your  neighbour  just  to  give  him  a  glow. 
We  once  made  a  party  of  Englishmen 
happy  for  a  week,  merely  by  deliberately 
mispronouncing  a  word  or  two  in  every 
sentence,     thus    giving    them     enough 


CAROLINE  ATWOOD  MASON,  AUTHOR  OF  "  HOLT  OF  HEATHFIELD.1 


hat.    We  all  have  our  word  prejudices,  "Americanisms 

and  on  no  account  should  we  part  with  But   some   of 

them,  for  they  add  to  the  zest  of  life.  We  scious  of  our 

cling  to  some  small  propriety  as  much  as  nold   said   we 

to  say  by  this  sign  ye  shall  know  me.  Fifth  Avenue. 

You  say,  "His  success  was  phenomenal,"  faces  contrast 

and  I  sneer.    I  say,  "Taint  either,"  and  taking.     Style 

you  chuckle.    And  we  each  feel  pleased  dom   of   word 

and  superior,  which,  no  doubt,  is  why  the  placidly    with 


to  last  their  whole  lives, 
us  have  grown  as  con- 
words  as  Matthew  Ar- 
were  of  our  clothes  on 
As  some  men  write,  their 
with  the  pains  they  are 
to  them  is  a  martyr- 
etiquette.  Better  to  eat 
a    knife    than    to    strug- 
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gle  horribly  in  public  against  doing  so, 
and  an  occasional  tumble  in  print  is  far 
pleasanter  to  see  than  the  mincing  steps 
of  the  verbal  parvenu.  Most  of  the  dis- 
cussions over  words  arise  from  the  ner- 


Some  one  had  referred  to  the  "conduct 
of  a  newspaper."  Do  you  mean  the  be- 
haviour of  a  newspaper?  said  he.  "A 
strange  case,"  said  another,  and  he  im- 
mediately asked  if  he  meant  a  strang-e 


A  RECENT  PORTRAIT  OF  KATE  DOUGLAS  W1GGIN. 


vousness  of  the  suddenly  educated.  They 
are  scared  by  the  richness  of  the  lan- 
guage. A  man  once  wrote  a  paper  re- 
buking all  verbal  ambiguities,  even  the 
most     innocent     and     long-established. 


crate  or  package ;  and  so  he  went  on,  say- 
ing, finally  that  he  had  a  note-book  full 
of  other  instances,  equally  flagrant  which 
he  would  some  day  give  to  the  world. 
And  there  are  many  like  him — zealots  of 
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systematic  illiteracy,  disinheritors  of 
words,  slaves  of  a  half-savage  punctilio, 
a  sort  of  shabby,  foot-note,  literary  gen- 
tility that  gives  them  no  peace.  Not  that 
we  care  how  much  they  suffer  or  what 
becomes  of  them.  No  doubt  the  mad- 
houses are  full  of  demoniacs  who  mutter 
"Was  I  graduated"  or  "Did  I  graduate/' 
and  rend  their  flesh.    No  doubt  there  are 


Dejeuner  k  la  Fourchette 

The    following    communication    from 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Townsend  needs  no  com- 
ment: 
To  the  Editors  of  "The  Bookman!' 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  disposed  to  blame 
Mr.  Herman  Knickerbocker  Viele  for  so 
long  concealing  from  the  public  certain 
information  he  seems  to  possess  relating 


LAYING    THE   FOUNDATION*  STONE  OF  THE   MAI  BON   DE   RETKA1TE   POUR   LE8  ARTISTES 
DRAMATIQUES   ET  LYRIQUES  AT  PONT  AU   DAMES,    NEAR   PARIS. 

This  institution,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Coquelin  aine  and  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  and  to  the  liberality  of  many  prominent  persons.  Three  hundred  thousand  francs  has  already  been 
raised  to  provide  a  home  for  broken  down  actors  and  playwrights.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  may  be  seen 
Coquelin,  Waldeck-Rousseau,  Gaston  Neunier  and  Jules  Claretie. 


dreadful  scenes  when  the  deathbed  holds 
them  in  their  last  parenthesis  and  the  last 
rattling  sentence  breaks  off  hideously  in 
aposiopesis  or  leaves  a  preposition  at  the 
end.  It  is  nothing  to  us.  Our  sole  con- 
cern is  the  welfare  of  the  others — the  peo- 
ple who  do  not  write  to  the  newspapers 
to  find  out  whether  they  were  born  "in" 
or  "at" ;  minds  that  have  never  yet  de- 
bated "She  married  him — he  married 
her." 


to  breakfast.  Now  that  he  has  consented 
to  enlighten  the  subject,  I  rejoice  none  the 
less  that,  by  way  of  a  start,  he  has  ex- 
posed my  ignorance.  The  matter  is  of 
enough  importance,  aside  from  the  inci- 
dent of  my  eclipse,  to  justify  a  warning; 
and  in  this  I  am  willing  to  picture  myself 
— and  Joseph,  and  Frederic — in  the  char- 
acter of  terrible  examples.  Mr.  Viele,  in  his 
review  of  my  novelette, /2  S ummer  in  New 
York,  in  the  August  Bookman,  wrote: 
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"Alice  is  introduced  at  Claremont  to 
'such  a  breakfast  as  we  used  to  have  at 
Paris/  and — shades  of  Le  Grand  Vatel ! 
— the  repast  begins  with  Petite  Mar- 
mite!"  . 

One  evening  in  Paris,  while  dining  at 
Joseph's,  that  inspired  chef  with  his  own 
hands,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  diners, 
prepared  for  me  a  course  which  he  de- 
scribed on  the  signed  menu  I  still  cherish, 


ELLIS  P.  OBERHOLTZER. 

as  "La  sole  a  Breteuil  with  osters."  Jo- 
seph had  been  in  this  country  for  a  time 
presiding  over  the  cuisine  of  a  Vander- 
bilt,  before  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
opened  the  Restaurant  de  Marivaux,  and 
was  proud  of  his  English — hence  "os- 
ters." After  dinner  Joseph  invited  me  to 
breakfast  at  noon  on  the  following  day. 
I  had  an  engagement,  but  Joseph  insisted, 
"Because,"  said  he,  and  the  pride  in  his 
eyes  would  have  made  Mr.  Viele's  de- 
spair, "because,  for  to-morrow's  break- 
fast I  shall  prepare  the  petite  marmite 
myself!"  Poor  Joseph!  I  am  glad  that 
he  passed  to  a  better  place  than  even 
Paris  before  I  had  been  exposed  by  Mr. 
Viele.    In  Paris,  also,  I  sometimes  break- 


fasted at  Frederic's,  which,  as  Mr.  Viele 
knows,  is  at  the  sign  of  La  Tour  d* Ar- 
gent, 15  Quai  de  la  Tournelle.    I  noted 
that  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week  there 
breakfasted    there    several    men    whom 
Paris — still  groping  in  mists  of  ignorance 
which  Mr.  Viele  should  long  ago  have 
dispelled — thought  well  of  as  bons    zsi- 
vants.    "Why,"  I  inquired,  "do  these  men 
make  a  habit  of  breakfasting  here  on  this 
day?"    "Because,"  answered  Frederic  of 
the  side  whiskers,  proudly,  "onthis  day  the 
petite  marmite  is  of  a  grand  excellence/' 
Mr.  Viele  summons  the  shade  of   Le 
Grand  Vatel  to  bear  witness  to  my  igno- 
rance, and  I  therefore  am  led  to  wonder 
if  the  cause  of  Vatel's  suicide  has  been 
correctly  stated  in  history.     Is  it  likeljy 
that  because  the  chef  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde  did  not  have  enough  fish  for  break- 
fast he  threw  himself  upon  his  sword? 
Has  not  Mr.  Viele  exclusive  information 
that  Vatel  died  because  he  did  not  have 
enough  doughnuts  to  serve  Louis  XIV. 
at  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette? 

Edward  W.  Townsend. 

Robert  Morris :  Statesman  and  Financier 

Dr.  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer's  Robert  Mor- 
ris: Patriot  and  Financier  will  be  a  biog- 
raphy of  one  o.f  the  great  men  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  early  days  of  the 
United  States.  Morris  has  been  compar- 
atively neglected  by  historians  and  biog- 
raphers. Of  late  a  good  deal  of  new  ma- 
terial about  him,  in  the  form  of  a  large 
mass  of  unpublished  and  unused  corre- 
spondence, has  come  to  light.  With  its 
aid  Dr.  Oberholtzer  has  been  enabled  to 
write  his  biography.  The  author  is  a 
Philadelphian  of  considerable  experience 
in  historical  research,  who  has  devoted  a 
good  deai  of  time  to  collecting  informa- 
tion from  various  sources  about  the  ca- 
reer of  his  subject. 

* 

A  portion  of  this  new  material  is  de- 
rived from  sixteen  manuscript  volumes 
of  papers  which  were  acquired  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  from  the  John  Mere- 
dith Read  estate.  The  adventures  of 
these  manuscript  volumes  would  almost 
make  a  romance;  the  point  at  present  is 
that  they  have  been  at  length  rescued 
from  obscurity  and  put  to  their  proper 
use.  Of  these  sixteen  volumes,  three 
comprise    Morris'    official    diary.      The 
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entries  extend  from  February  7,  178 1,  to 
September  30, 1784,  and  embrace  his  entire 
term  of  office  as  Superintendent  of  Finance. 
The  next  seven  volumes  are  his  official 
letter  books,  covering  about  the  same 
period.  The  next  three  volumes  are  pri- 
vate letter  books,  and  two  others  contain 
official  copies  of  the  journals  of  Con- 
gress ;  while  the  last  is  a  transcript  of  the 
accounts  rendered  to  Congress  by  Beau- 
marchais.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
biography  of  the  man  who  brought  the 
budding  country  through  its  financial 
straits  will  rouse  fresh  interest  in  a  man 
whose  splendid  services  have  been  al- 
lowed to  suffer  undeserved  neglect. 


The  Late  Phil  cTWay 

The  death  of  Phil  May  was  not  only 
a  serious  loss  to  English  comic  art;  it 
was  an  unexpected  loss,  for  the  artist 
was  not  yet  forty  years  of  age.  It  was 
different  in  the  case  of  Du  Maurier, 
whose  successor  May  became  in  the  pages 
of  Punch,  for  when  the  author  of  Trilby 
died  it  was  after  long  years  of  yeoman 
service  to  British  humour ;  and  while  his 
loss  was  universally  regretted,  it  was 
felt  that  he  had  done  all  of  his  best  work, 
both  with  his  pencil  and  with  his  pen. 
To  Phil  May,  however,  we  had  looked 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  more  of 
varied  achievement.  Born  in  Leeds,  in 
1864,  after  a  brief  schooling  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  lawyer,  but  he  did  not  stay 
there  very  long,  joining  a  theatrical  com- 
pany, to  which  he  was  exceedingly  useful 
as  a  designer  of  posters.  Then  he  mar- 
ried and  went  to  Australia  to  work  for 
the  Sydney  Bulletin.  On  his  return  he 
speedily  won  recognition  in  London,  do- 
ing work  for  the  Graphic  Sketch  and 
other  periodicals  until  finally  his  sketches 
began  appearing  in  London  Punch  and 
in  February,  1895,  he  was  invited  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  famous  Punch  table. 
After  Mr.  du  Maurier's  death  in  1896, 
Phil  May  became  Punch's  leading  artist 
in  social  pictorial  satire.  Yet  it  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  Belgravia  and  Bohemia 
in  which  du  Maurier  found  his  inspira- 
tion to  the  East  End  types  among  which 
May's  best  work  was  done.  His  publica- 
tions include  Phil  May's  Gutter  Snipes, 


from  which  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  reproduced,  and  Phil  May's 
Sketch  Book,  which  contained  many  of 
his  drawings  for  Punch  and  Black  and 
White. 
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Some  Famous  French  Comic  Papers 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  news  to  most 
people  that  there  was  at  one  time  a  Paris 
Punch  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  fa- 
mous London  Weekly.  Such  a  paper, 
however,  had  a  brief  existence,  and  how 
closely  it  resembled  the  publication 
founded  by  Mark  Lemon  will  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  reproduction  of 


over  the  Nain  Jaune  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVIII.  we  come  to  the  famous  La  Cari- 
cature, which  played  such  a  part  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  Phillipe.  Established  in 
1830,  and  suppressed  in  1835,  La  Carica- 
ture did  much  to  stimulate  pictorial 
satire.  It  was  admirably  edited  by  Phil- 
poen;  it  had  Balzac  as  a  writer  on  its 
staff;  and  among  the  eminent  artists  it 
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THE  FIR8T  P08TEB  OF  LA  CARICATURE,    1 830. 


its  cover.  Punch  a  Paris  was  illustrated 
by  no  less  an  artist  than  Cham.  Six  num- 
bers were  printed,  beginning  in  February, 
1850,  and  ending  in  June  of  the  same 
year. 

* 

Punch  &  Paris  naturally  suggests  the 
subject  of  the  comic  weekly  in  a  country 
where  it  has  flourished  so  well.    Passing 


employed  were  Daumier,  Grandville, 
Henry  Monnier,  David,  Wattier,  Pigal, 
and  Travies.  The  illustration  which  we 
present  is  a  reproduction  of  the  poster 
of  this  paper's  first  number  in  1830.  L'E- 
clipse,  which  was  founded  early  in  1868, 
suspended  publication  from  September, 
1870,  until  June,  1871.  But  during  these 
nine  months  of  national  disaster  the  jour- 
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nal  issued  five  supplementary  sheets  with 
drawings   by   Gill.     The   old   L'Eclipse 
ceased  to  exist  in  June,  1876,  and  in  July 
of  the  same  year  the  later  L'Eclipse  came 
into    existence.     Among    comic    papers 
which    have    been    associated    with    the 
name  of  some  individual  artist  were :  The 
Musee  Philipon,  published  in  1842;  La 
Parodic,  which  bore  the  name  of  Andre 
Gill   on   the  cover;  the   Parisian   comic 
journal,  the  most  widely  circulated  out- 
side of  France.    La  Vie  Parisienne  was 
established  in  1863.    Its  first  director  was 
Marcelin.     Grand-Carteret  in  his  impor- 
tant work,  "Les  Moeurs  et  la  Caricature 
en  France,"  refers  to  this  journal  as  "the 
most  important,  the  best  conceived,  the 
best  executed  of  journals  of  worldy  fan- 
tasy and  light  illustrations — light  in  the 
spirit  of  good  society,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  note  of  the  Second  Empire. 

The  Smoking  Room  in  Fact  and  Fiction 

Last  month  we  were  discussing  at  some 
length  the  subject  of  the  sea  in  fiction 
and  the  admirable  treatment  which  the 
man  before  the  mast  has  received  in  re- 
cent fiction.  Now  since  the  forecastle  is 
receiving  so  much  discriminate  atten- 
tion is  it  quite  fair  that  another  side 
of  life  on  the  ocean,  that  dealing  with 
those  persons  to  whom  Kipling's  dour 
Scotch  engineer,  MacAndrews,  refers 
contemptuously  as  "them  first-class  pas- 
sengers," should  be  entirely  ignored  ?  The 
sailors  in  the  rigging  and  the  stokers 
down  at  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  may 
lead  more  exhausting  and  exciting  lives, 
but  is  there  not  a  little  bit  of  romance  to 
be  found  in  the  dining  saloon,  on  the 
promenade  deck  and  in  the  smoking- 
room?  Occasionally  a  novelist  brings  in 
an  ocean  greyhound  as  the  background 
for  a  deck-chair  courtship,  but  the  sea 
really  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
matter  than  if  the  game  were  being 
played  out  at  Trouville  or  Narragansett. 
Typical  books  of  this  kind  were  Marion 
Crawford's  Dr.  Claudius  and  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  The  Princess  Aline. 
Mr.  Davis  brought  in  a  real  touch  of  the 
sea  in  the  last  chapter  of  Soldiers  of  For- 
tune, but  it  is  a  side  of  life  which  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  his  method  of  work, 
and  one  of  which  he  has  not  made 
nearly  enough  use;  so,  after  all,  there 
remains  only  Mr.  Kipling  to  whom  one 


may  turn  for  a  glimpse  of  the  adventur- 
ous in  the  lives  of  the  passengers,  and 
even  then  it  is  but  a  glimpse  confined  to 
A  Matter  of  Fact  which  deals  with 
three  journalists  on  a  tramp  steamer  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  a  few  tales  about 
Hans  Breitman  and  the  opening  chapter 
of  Captains  Courageous. 
* 
The  first  chapter  of  Captains  Coura- 
geous stands  at  present  as  the  most  com- 
plete picture  of  the  smoking  room  of  an 
ocean  liner  that  has  yet  been  shown  in 
fiction,  and  any  one  who  has  ever  spent 
many  hours  of  an  ocean  voyage  in  that 
part  of  the  vessel  must  have  immediately 
been  struck  by  the  absolute  and  happy  ac- 
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curacy  of  the  types  of  its  frequenters. 
There  were  so  many  true  touches  in  so 
brief  a  space  that  one  felt  instinctively 
that  it  was  only  Mr.  Kipling  who  could 
have  done  it.  Harvey  Cheyne  was  by  no 
means  an  essential  of  the  picture,  al- 
though there  is  hardly  an  ocean  trip  but 
what  some  badly  disciplined  American 
child  of  one  sex  or  the  other  will  be  found 
to  thrust  himself  or  herself  noisily  in, 
but  who  does  not  recognise  the  stout  Ger- 
man who  gave  Harvey  the  big  black 
cigar?  Turning  again  to  the  book  we 
are  amazed  to  find  that  so  little  of  him 


io 
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has  been  put  down  in  cold  type,  for  we 
certainly  know  him  as  well  as  if  we  had 
spent  six  hours  a  day  in  his  company  dur- 
ing a  eight  day  trip.  He  is  in  business 
some  where  in  Brazil  or  one  of  the  other 
South  American  Republics;  he  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic  thirty  odd  times  and 
the  Pacific  four  or  five;  he  can  tell  you 
off-hand  about  the  hotel  accommodations 
in  Singapore  and  the  best  way  to  estab- 


Over  in  another  corner  of  the  smoking- 
room,  his  head  covered  with  a  nautical 
cap  of  wondrous  design,  is  "Pa,**  who 
may  be  briefly  described  as  the  husband 
of  "Ma."  "Pa"  does  not  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  smoking  room ;  in  fact, 
he  looks  upon  the  place,  its  atmosphere, 
its  card  playing,  and  its  fondness  for 
sherry  and  bitters  and  Scotch  soda,  with 
an  eye  of  stern  disfavour.    It  is  the  first 


lish  railway  connections  between  Calcutta 
and  Bombay.  And  above  all  he  does  not 
realise  that  he  is  travelling;  somehow  he 
looks  upon  all  this  globe  trotting  in  the 
same  spirit  that  the  commuter  regards  his 
morning  and  evening  journey,  in  which 
respect  he  differs  very  much  from  the 
gentleman  opposite  who  is  taking  his  first 
trip  abroad,  who  hails  from  Evanston, 
111.,  and  who  will  genially  impart  that 
information  wherever  he  may  go  in  Eu- 
ope. 


time  that  he  and  "Ma"  have  ventured  to 
cross  what  they  call  "the  big  pond,"  and 
for  months  they  have  been  labouring  un- 
der tremendous  excitement.  Two  weeks 
later  you  will  perhaps  run  across  him  in 
the  smoking-room  of  some  London  hotel. 
They  have  already  done  the  Trossacs, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  English  cathedral 
towns,  and  lacking  "Ma's"  iron  will  and 
determination  to  take  in  everything,  he  is 
tired  of  sight-seeing  and  yearning  for 
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home.  He  has  cornered  the  smoking- 
room  waiter  and  is  explaining  to  him,  en- 
thusiastically how  they  work  the  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department  in  his  native  town 
in  America.  The  waiter  is  saying  "Yes, 
sir ;  yes  sir ;  quite  so,  sir  1"  and  struggling 
to  escape.  "Pa"  does  not  realise  this ;  he 
is  human ;  he  is  lonely,  and  he  belongs  to 
that  certain  class  of  Americans  of  which 
more  experienced  compatriots  cannot  al- 
ways be  proud  abroad.  On  the  ship  "Pa" 
and  "Ma"  insist  on  sitting  at  the  Cap- 
tain's table,  right  next  to  the  Captain. 
At  every  meal  throughout  the  voyage 
they  ply  the  genial  officer  as  to  the  prices 
of  the  various  hotels  in  Europe.  They 
are  astonished  and  disappointed  beyond 
measure  at  his  lack  of  specific  knowledge. 
* 
"Pa's"  belief  in  the  iniquity  of  this 
portion  of  the  ship  becomes  positive  con- 
viction as  he  looks  sternly  across  the 
room  to  a  corner  where  two  gentlemen 
are  dozing  uneasily.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  will  awake  and  will  immediately 
touch  the  electric  button  that  calls  the 
smoking-room  steward  who  will  bring 
them  more  whiskey  and  soda,  of  which 
they  have  already  had  a  little  too  much. 
They  will  generously  invite  every  one  in 


the  smoking-room  to  join  them,  and  will 
beam  amiably  on  "Pa,"  utterly  oblivious 
of  that  worthy's  disapproval.  Despite 
^ appearances  they  are  not  the  hardened 
reprobates  that  one  might  imagine.  They 
are  simply,  at  too  late  an  age,  making 
their  first  trip  abroad.  In  his  own  town 
at  home  each  is  a  worthy,  respected,  and 
industrious  citizen ;  but  this  is  a  new  ex- 
perience to  them,  and  it  has  somehow  got 
into  their  heads  that  it  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  entire  upheaval  of  estab- 
lished habits.  A  common  friend  brought 
them  together  just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  voyage  and  they  decided  to  share 
the  same  stateroom.  If  you  will  believe 
either  of  them  implicitly  you  will  reach 
the  conclusion  that  neither  has  been  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 
Each  will  take  you  aside  confidentially, 
refer  apologetically  to  the  other  as  "the 
old  fellow,"  deplore  in  hazy  accents  the 
other's  fondness  for  tippling,  and  charac- 
terise his  behaviour  in  general  as  "dis- 
graceful." Each  will  assure  you  twenty 
times  a  day  that  he  never  knew  the  other 
before  this  trip.  Nevertheless  they  will 
beam  at  each  other  for  hours  every  day 
over  their  glasses,  each  will  play  on  the 
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other  countless  practical  jokes,  and  to- 
morrow morning  each  will  take  you  aside 
confidentially  and  tell  you  of  the  trouble 
he  had  getting  the  other  to  bed  the  night 
before.  The  London  that  they  will  see 
will  be  the  Criterion  American  bar ;  their 
knowledge  of  Paris  will  be  confined  to 
Henri's  with  a  hazy  evening  at  a  cafe 
chantant,  and  another  in  company  with 
a  guide  interprete,  with  an  account  of 
which  on  their  return  they  will  regale 
their  friends  to  the  end  of  their  days. 


The  farce  element  is  there,  and  the 
tragic  element  is  not  lacking.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  demeanour  of  that  wizened 
yellow  Brazilian  who  is  forever  rolling 
cigarettes  dexterously  with  his  trembling 
fingers  that  leads  you  to  suppose  that  in 
his  head  there  is  the  certain  knowledge 
that  thirty  days  hence  he  shall  have 
ceased  to  live.  But  coldly,  impassively, 
he  has  just  imparted  that  fact  together 
with  the  story  of  his  life  to  a  compatriot. 
Inheriting  a  great  fortune  at  an  early  age 
he  rushed  into  vice  and  dissipation  with 
the  evil  precocity  of  the  South  American, 
and  after  fifteen  years  of  lavish  and  hide- 
ous debauch  had  found  himself  shattered 
in  body  and  with  but  a  pittance  of  his 
great  fortune  left.    One  day,  about  three 

eeks  ago,  he  felt  a  strange  thumping  in 


his  chest,  and  went  to  his  physician.    The 
physician  examined  him  with  a  face   of 
darkening  gravity,  and  then  bluntly  toJd 
him  that  he  had  less  than  two  months  to 
live,  and  that  there  was  no  power  on  earth 
that  could  save  him.    The  Brazilian  took 
the  news  calmly,  and  sat  down  to  ponder 
the    matter   over.     He    found    that    he 
had  just  enough  money  left  to  take  him 
to  Paris  and  to  live  there  for  one  month 
in  that  shameless  depravity  which  he  had 
come  to  love  so  well.    His  mind  was  in- 
stantly made  up.     He  had  to  die;  he 
would  die  in  the  manner  he  would  have 
liked  to  live,  surrounded  by  those  scenes 
which  appealed  to  the  evil  which  was 
paramount  in  his  nature  and  which  alone 
could  stir  his  jaded  imagination. 


There  is  nothing  about  the  smoking- 
room  of  an  ocean  liner  that  should  sug- 
gest Mr.  Henry  James'  Daisy  Miller — be- 
yond the  fact  that  we  recently  Te-read 
that  book  in  such  a  place — and  yet  the 
two  together  start  us  wondering  why  no 
American  novelist  of  recent  years  has 
seriously  taken  up  as  a  theme  the  idea  of 
the  New  Americans  Abroad.  Now  Daisy 
Miller  was  all  right.  It  belonged  to  a 
period  when  all  Americans  abroad  were 
supposed  to  be  eccentric  and  rich.  Amer- 
ican men  were  thought  by  Europeans  to 
be  all  Hirams  and  Joshuas  and  when  they 
crossed  the  water  in  search  of  their 
spouses  and  daughters  they  delighted  Eu- 
ropeans by  their  lavishness  and  their 
manner  of  saying  "I  reckon,"  "you  bet," 
and  "to  hum."  This  type  has  given  way 
to  another  which  is  much  less  popular, 
and  if  Miss  Daisy  Miller  is  still  to  be 
found  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva 
or  about  the  Colosseum  by  moonlight,  all 
we  can  say  is  that  she  is  a  very  much 
changed  young  lady.  Europeans  have 
ceased  to  associate  us  with  the  ideas  of 
vast  wealth  and  eccentricity;  and  unfor- 
tunately have  had  too  much  occasion  to 
think  of  us  in  connection  with  dishonest 
and  undisciplined  American  jockeys,  the 
schemes  of  wily  American  confidence 
men,  and  the  successes  of  American  mil- 
lionaires who  have  pitted  their  rouleaux 
against  the  bank  of  Monte  Carlo.  Of 
course  this  charge  is  unjust,  but  it  is  sug- 
gestive. It  is  a  certain  phase  of  the  new 
American  abroad. 


THE  POEMS  IN  "ALICE  IN 
WONDERLAND" 


Fifty  years  ago  the  child  world  was 
made  glad  by  the  appearance  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland.  It  is  a 
universal  story  and  so  belongs  to  all  time. 
It  has  never  gone  out  of  fashion  and 
never  will  as  long  as  children  love  won- 
der-stories and  grown-ups  have  young 
hearts. 

But  those  who  read  the  book  when  it 
was  first  published  found  in  it  a  delight 
which  the  child  of  to-day  misses.     Fifty 
years    ago    certain    poems    appeared    in 
every  reader  and  were  read  over  and  over 
again  until  the  child  was  stupid  indeed 
who  did  not  unconsciously  learn  them  by 
heart.    To-day  there  is  a  new  fashion  in 
literature.     Children    are    whirled    from 
one   supplementary    reader    to    another, 
conning    graceful    rhymes    and    pretty 
stories  all   illustrated  with  artistic  pic- 
tures, but  the  old  things  have  passed 
away. 

All  the  poems  in  Alice  in  Wonderland 
are  parodies  upon  these  once  familiar 
rhymes.  Scattered  lines  of  the  poems 
ding  to  the  minds  of  older  people ;  they 
remember  being  once  familiar  with  them ; 
they  recognise  the  metre  and  can  some- 
times repeat^  two  or  three  opening  lines, 
but  the  complete  poem  eludes  them,  and 
the  author  they  probably  never  did  know. 
The  children  of  to-day  do  not  know  the 
verses  at  all,  and  as  a  parody  ceases  to  be 
a  parody  without  the  original  poem  as  a 
background,  the  trouble  of  gathering 
these  originals  seems  worth  while. 

After  Alice  had  fallen  down  the  rabbit 
hole  and  had  passed  through  her  first 
transformation,  when  she  shut  up  like 
a  telescope  until  she  was  only  ten  inches 
high  and  then  grew  bigger  and  bigger 
until  "her  head  struck  the  roof  of  the 
hall,"  she  became  confused  as  to  her  iden- 
tity. To  make  sure  of  it  she  tried  to  re- 
peat a  little  poem  which  everybody  in 
those  days  knew  by  heart,  and  to  such 
children  it  was  very  funny  when  it  came 
all  wrong  and  she  says, 

"How  doth  the  little  crocodile 
Improve  his  shining  tail," 


when  she  thought  she  was  repeating  that 
highly  moral  poem  by  Isaac  Watts, 


AGAINST  IDLENESS  AND  MISCHIEF. 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour, 

And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower! 

How  skilfully  she  builds  her  cell! 

How  neat  she  spreads  the  wax! 
And  labours  hard  to  store  it  well 

With  the  sweet  food  she  makes. 

In  works  of  labour  or  of  skill, 

I  would  be  busy  too; 
For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 

For  idle  hands  to  do. 

In  books,  or  work,  or  healthful  play, 
Let  my  first  years  be  passed, 

That  I  may  give  for  every  day 
Some  good  account  at  last. 


Again,  in  her  conversation  with  the 
Caterpillar,  Alice  told  him  that  being  so 
many  different  sizes  in  a  day  was  very 
confusing,  as  he  would  find  when  he 
changed  into  a  chrysalis  and  then  into  a 
butterfly.  She  confessed  that  she  could 
not  remember  things  and  told  her  experi- 
ence with  "How  doth  the  little  busy  bee." 
The  Caterpillar,  wishing  to  test  the  mat- 
ter, ordered  her  to  say,  "You  are  old, 
father  William."  How  well  she  suc- 
ceeded will  appear  from  comparing  what 
she  said  with  what  she  thought  she  was 
going  to  say. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  COMFORTS  AND  HOW 
HE   GAINED  THEM. 

"You  are  old,  father  William,"  the  young  man 
cried, 
"The  few  locks  that  are  left  you  are  grey ; 
You  are  hale,   father  William,   a  hearty  old 
man; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray." 

"In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  father  William 
replied, 
"I  remember'd  that  youth  would  fly  fast, 
And  abus'd  not  my  health  and  my  vigour  at 
first, 
That  I  never  might  need  them  at  last" 
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"You  are  old,  father  William,"  the  young  man 
cried, 
"And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away, 
And  yet  you   lament  not  the  days   that  are 
gone; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray." 

"In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  father  William 
replied, 

"I  remember' d  that  youth  could  not  last; 
I  thought  of  the  future  whatever  I  did, 

That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past." 

"You  are  old,  father  William,"  the  young  man 
cried, 
"And  life  must  be  hast'ning  away; 
You  are  cheerful  and  love  to  converse  upon 
death ; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray." 

"I  am  cheerful,  young  man,"  father  William 
replied, 
"Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage; 
In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember*  d  my 
God, 
And  he  hath  not  forgotten  my  age." 

Robert  Southey. 


The  Duchess's  song  to  the  pig  baby, 


"Speak  roughly  to  your  little  boy 
And  beat  him  when  he  sneezes," 

is  an  absurdity  in  itself,  but  a  much  great- 
er one  when  contrasted  with  its  serious 
parallel.  There  is  evidently  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  author  of  this  poem,  for  it 
occasionally  appears  as  anonymous,  but 
is  generally  credited  as  below. 

SPEAK  GENTLY. 

Speak  gently;  it  is  better  far 

To  rule  by  love  than  fear; 
Speak  gently ;  let  no  harsh  word  mar 

The  good  we  may  do  here. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child; 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain ; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild; 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young;  for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear; 
Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 

Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 

Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one, 
Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart; 

Whose  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run, 
Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently,  kindly  to  the  poor; 

Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard; 
They  have  enough  they  must  endure, 

Without  an  unkind  word. 


Speak  gently  to  the  erring;  know 
They  must  have  toiled  in  vain; 

Perchance  unkindness  made  them  so; 
Oh,  win  them  back  again. 

Speak  gently;  Love  doth  whisper  low 
The  vows  that  true  hearts  bind, 

And  gently  Friendship's  accents  flow; 
Affection's  voice  is  kind. 

Speak  gently;  'tis  a  little  thing 
Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well ; 

The  good,  the  joy,  that  it  may  bring, 
Eternity  shall  tell. 

G.  W.  Langford. 


"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  bat,"  which 
the  Hatter  said  that  he  sang  at  the  con- 
cert given  by  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  is  the 
most  familiarly  suggestive  of  them  all. 

Jane  and  Ann  Taylor  were  two  Eng- 
lish sisters  who  wrote  together,  publish- 
ing their  poems  under  such  titles  as 
"Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds"  and 
"Hymns  for  Infant  Minds."  Jane  was 
supposed  to  have  written  most  of  them, 
and  this  one  carries  her  signature. 

THE  STAR. 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are! 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

When  the  blazing  sun  is  gone, 
When  he  nothing  shines  upon, 
Then  you  show  your  little  light, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 

Then  the  traveller  in  the  dark 
Thanks  you  for  your  tiny  spark: 
He  could  not  see  which  way  to  go, 
If  you  did  not  twinkle  so. 

In  the  dark  blue  sky  you  keep, 
And  often  through  my  curtains  peep, 
For  you  never  shut  your  eye 
Till  the  sun  is  in  the  sky. 

As  your  bright  and  tiny  spark 
Lights  the  traveller  in  the  dark, 
Though  I  know  not  what  you  are, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 

Jane  Taylor. 


Mary  Howitt  wrote  "The  Spider  and 
the  Fly,"  the  first  stanza  of  which  orig- 
inally read, 

"Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour?"  said  the 

spider  to  the  fly, 
"  Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlour  that  ever  you 

did  spy. 
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The  way  into  my  parlour  is  up  a  winding  stair, 
And  I've  got  many  curious  things  to  show 

when  you  are  there." 
"Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  little  fly,  "to  ask  me 

is  in  vain, 
For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair  can 

ne'er  come  down  again." 

This  poem  has  suffered  various  modi- 
fications, and  several  versions  appear  in 
print,  but  the  quoted  stanza  is  doubtless 
from  the  original  one.  The  beat  of  the 
metre  is  very  perfectly  kept  in  the  Mock 
Turtle's  "Will  you  walk  a  little  faster?" 

"  'Tis  the  voice  of  the  lobster"  which 
Alice  repeats  at  the  gruff  order  of  the 
gryphon,  returns  to  Isaac  Watts.  Prob- 
ably no  poem  in  the  book  is  further  re- 
moved from  modern  thought  and  modern 
literary  ideals  than  this  one. 

THE   SLUGGARD. 

'Tis  the  voice  of  the  sluggard;  I  heard  him 

complain, 
"You    have    wak'd   me    too    soon,    I    must 

slumber  again." 
As  the  door  on  its  hinges,  so  he  on  his  bed, 
Turns  his  sides  and  his  shoulders  and  his 

heavy  head. 

"A    little    more    sleep,    and    a    little   more 

slumber;" 
Thus  he  wastes  half  his  days,  and  his  hours 

without  number, 
And  when  he  gets  up,  he  sits  folding  his 

hands, 
Or  walks  about   sauntering,  or  trifling  he 

stands. 

I  pass'd  by  his  garden,  and  saw  the  wild  brier, 
The  thorn  and  the  thistle  grow  broader  and 

higher; 
The  clothes  that  hung  on  him  are  turning 

to  rags; 
And  his  money  still  wastes  till  he  starves 

or  he  begs. 

I  made  him  a  visit,  still  hoping  to  find 
That  he  took  better  care  for  improving  his 

mind; 
He  told  me  his  dreams,  talked  of  eating  and 

drinking: 
But   he   scarce   reads  his  Bible,  and  never 

loves  thinking. 

Said  I  then  to  my  heart,  "Here's  a  lesson 

for  me: 
This  man's  but  a  picture  of  what  I  might  be: 
But  thanks  to  my  friends  for  their  care  in 

my  breeding, 
Who  taught  me  betimes  to  love  working 

and  reading." 

"Beautiful  Soup"  is  a  very  funny  par- 
ody upon  a  popular  song  of  the  time  and 
runs  as  follows : 


STAR   OF  THE  EVENING. 

Beautiful  star  in  heav'n  so  bright, 
Softly  falls  thy  silv'ry  light, 
As  thou  movest  from  earth  afar, 
Star  of  the  evening,  beautiful  star. 

Chorus: 

Beautiful  star, 
Beautiful  star, 
Star  of  the  evening,  beautiful  star. 

In  Fancy's  eye  thou  seem'st  to  say, 
Follow  me,  come  from  earth  away. 
Upward  thy  spirit's  pinions  try, 
To  realms  of  love  beyond  the  sky. 

Shine  on,  oh  star  of  love  divine. 
And  may  our  soul's  affection  twine 
Around  thee  as  thou  movest  afar, 
Star  of  the  twilight,  beautiful  star. 

James  M.  Sayle. 

The  most  delightful  part  of  the  parody 
is  the  division  of  the  words  in  the  refrain 
in  imitation  of  the  approved  method  of 
singing  the  song,  with  its  holds  and  its 
sentimental  stress  upon  the  last  word. 

Beau — ootiful  Soo — oop! 
"Beau — ootiful  Soo — oop! 

Soo — oop  of  the  e — e — evening, 
Beautiful,  beauti— FUL  SOUP!" 

The  poem  upon  which  the  last  parody 
is  based  is  not  as  well  known  as  most  of 
the  others,  the  first  two  lines  being  the 
only  ones  often  quoted. 


ALICE   GRAY. 

She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her,  she's  lovely, 

she's  divine, 
But  her  heart  it  is  another's,  she  never  can 

be  mine. 
Yet   loved    I   as   man   never   loved,   a   love 

without  decay, 
Oh,  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking  for  the 

love  of  Alice   Gray. 

Her  dark  brown  hair  is  braided  o'er  a  brow 

of  spotless  white, 
Her    soft    blue    eye    now    languishes,    now 

flashes  with  delight; 
Her  hair  is  braided  not  for  me,  the  eye  is 

turned  away, 
Yet  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking  for  the 

love  of  Alice  Gray. 

I've   sunk  beneath  the   summer's   sun,  and 

trembled  in  the  blast. 
But    my    pilgrimage    is    nearly    done,    the 

weary  conflict's  past; 
And  when  the  green  sod  wraps  my  grave, 

may  pity  haply  say. 
Oh,  his  heart,  his  heart  is  broken  for  the 

love   of  Alice   Gray! 

William   Mee. 
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Carroll's  first  writing  followed  the 
wording  in  the  original  first  stanza  and 
began : 

"She's  all  my  fancy  painted  him 

(I  make  no  idle  boast); 
If  he  or  you  had  lost  a  limb. 

Which  would  have  suffered  most?" 

But  for  some  unknown  reason  he 
dropped  the  first  stanza,  beginning  with 
the  second,  thus  obliterating  all  evident 
resemblance  between  parody  and  orig- 
inal. 


The  parody  is  not  the  highest  form  of 
wit  and  not  the   most    skilful    form    of 
verse,  but  Lewis  Carroll  has  done  these 
eight  so  well  that  doubtless  some  of  them 
will  live  after  the  originals  are  forgotten. 
Even  now,  in  order  to  search  them  out,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  beat  the  dust  from 
many  a  forgotten  volume  in  a  library's 
unmolested    corners,    but    the   nonsense 
rhymes  they  suggested  are  jingling  upon 
the  tongues  of  children  the  wide   world 
over    and    mingling    with    their    happy- 
laughter. 

Florence  Milner. 


A  VISION   OF   TRUTH 


Truth  stood  upon  the  border  of  her  well, 
Naked  she  was,  her  cloud  of  sunlit  hair 
Caught  the  warm  rays  that  kissed  her  shoulder  bare, 

And  passed  caressing  downward  to  her  feet. 
Most  still  she  stood,  her  body  flushed  and  fair, 

Her  head  was  bowed,  her  lips,  surpassing  sweet, 

Smiled  softly  as  the  sunshine  round  her  fell. 

In  the  cool  water  she  is  mirrored  clear. 

There  shines  the  blue  unclouded  of  the  skies 
Deep  in  the  heaven  of  her  downcast  eyes. 

Its  very  likeness,  rarer  far  is  seen, 

And  where  the  ripple  on  the  water  lies, 

Around  her  close  the  walk  of  tender  green, 

And  trembling  clasp  her,  living  warm  and  dear. 

And  he  who  sought  her  saw  the  wondrous  light 
That  round  her  glows  and  stayed  his  steps  in  awe, 
And  while  the  perfect  vision  raft  he  saw, 

A  mist  arose  wherein  she  slowly  sank, 

Nor  might  he  to  his  arms  her  beauty  draw. 

Yet  of  the  living  water  deep  he  drank, 

And  still  in  dreams  she  stands  before  him  bright. 

John  Curtis  Underwood. 


THE  REAL  EVANGELINE 


The  completeness  with  which  the  spell 
of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline"  has  fallen 
on  a  large  part  of  the  Bayou  Teche  coun- 
try in  Louisiana  is  an  illustration  of  how 
a  people  may  rise  to  an  ideal.  With  no 
direct  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  of  the 
bayou  that  figures  so  prominently  in  the 
poem,  Mr.  Longfellow  yet  framed  a 
number  of  sonorous  and  apt  descriptive 
generalities  that  are  now  more  often  used 
than  the  real  facts.    Stranger  yet,  the  fic- 


blankets  or  "Evangeline"  portieres,  and 
antique  buyers  from  New  Orleans  never 
fail  to  dub  quaint  desks  and  chairs 
"Evangeline."  A  few  citizens  will  even 
point  out  the  old  plantation  where  the 
poet  was  entertained  when  he  visited  this 
country. 

Although  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Longfellow  was  ever  in  Louisiana,  his 
description  of  the  Teche  and  the  Atcha- 
falaya  lakes  was  not  builded  altogether 
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tion  of  the  poem  has  almost  become  a  re- 
ality. At  the  very  mouth  of  the  Teche 
"Evangeline"  oaks  are  pointed  out.  In 
the  town  of  St.  Martinville  are  more 
"Evangeline"  trees.  In  the  same  town 
the  site  of  the  home  of  "Basil  the  Black- 
smith" is  fixed  near  an  oak  bearing  his 
name.  The  village  priest  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  he  can  no  longer  show 
you  "Evangeline's  grave,"  because  the 
rebuilding  of  the  old  Acadian  church  for- 
ty years  ago  extended  a  corner  of  it  over 
the  tomb. 

Throughout  the  country,  in  the  yet 
extensive  Acadian  settlements,  the  "Evan- 
geline" sentiment  is  as  pronounced. 
Weavers  of  homespun  like  to  des- 
ignate  their   products  as   "Evangeline" 


on  fancy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  region  came  from  a 
well-known  citizen  of  that  State.  There 
is  even  more  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
told  at  the  same  time  the  story  out  of 
which  came  the  poem  itself;  not  the  story 
as  he  told  it,  but  the  tale  of  the  "real 
Evangeline." 

One  of  the  honoured  names  in  Louisi- 
ana history  is  that  of  Alexander  Mouton. 
Governor  of  the  State  in  1842  and  a 
United  States  Senator  subsequently, 
Governor  Mouton  was  an  Acadian  and 
was  born  in  the  Teche  country.  His 
nephew  is  now  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
town  of  New  Iberia,  and  this  gentleman 
has  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  Senator 
Mouton,  while  in  the  East,  met  and  be- 
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came  the  intimate  friend  of  Longfellow. 
Senator  Mouton  was  a  scholar  of  taste, 
and  particularly  felicitous  in  descriptive 
writing.  In  him  the  story  of  the  exiled 
Acadian  was  a  part  of  his  family  history. 
His  grandmother,  an  exile  herself,  had 
come  as  a  girl  to  Louisiana,  and  out  of 
her  participation  in  the  Nova  Scotia  trag- 
edy arose  the  tale  that  Senator  Mouton  is 
said  to  have  given  to  the  poet  along  with 
his  description  of  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  "green  Opelousas"  in  this  "Eden  of 
Louisiana/' 

The  fact  that  the  poem  differs  widely 
from  the  legend  as  it  was  handed  down  in 
the  Mouton  family  is  not  significant.    A 


the  Evangeline  of  Senator  Mouton's 
family,  when  he  tells  of  the  grave  beneath 
the  walls  of  his  church.  If  he  does,  the 
grave  confirms  the  tale  and  makes  doubly 
sure  that  which,  it  would  seem,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  question. 

Present-day  names  might  be  quoted, 
but  the  Acadians  are  as  little  fond  of  pub- 
licity as  are  the  better-known  Creoles — 
one  of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  why  the  story 
of  the  "real  Evangeline"  has  not  g^one 
far  beyond  the  family  which  has  been 
glad  to  record  it  in  its  archives. 

Senator  Mouton's  great-great-grand- 
father was  a  Robichead,  and  one  of  those 
who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
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variation  of  the  tale  may  have  best  suited 
the  poet  just  as  the  essence  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  sufficed  him.  The 
details  of  the  story,  as  told  by  Senator 
Mouton's  grandmother,  may  have  been 
altered  to  suit  the  demands  of  a  fresh 
conception,  just  as  the  poet  failed  to  rec- 
oncile dates  and  distances  in  writing  of 
a  land  he  had  never  seen. 

If  the  family  legend,  which  is  well 
enough  known  in  the  town  of  New  Iberia, 
was  really  the  inspiration  of  "Evange- 
line," it  is  a  curious  literary  fact.  Per- 
haps the  good  priest  in  the  near-by  St. 
Martinville — the  St.  Martinville  of  the 
poem  and  the  old  Poste  de  Attakapas  of 
that  century-old  day — has   reference   to 


in  1765.  His  daughter,  Mademoiselle 
Robichead,  after  being  carried  to  Balti- 
more in  an  English  vessel  with  many  oth- 
ers of  her  race,  set  her  face  toward  Lou- 
isiana and  made  her  way  to  that  country 
on  foot  by  way  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia.  This  resolute  woman  married  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Bordea,  and  from  her 
three  daughters  came  three  families 
whose  names  are  easily  enough  traced  in 
the  parish  registers  of  Iberia  and  St. 
Mary  when  they  are  not  found  in  the  rec- 
ords of  Louisiana  history.  A  descendant 
of  Madame  Bordea  has  preserved  the 
story  of  the  original  Evangeline  as  he  had 
it  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  Nova  Scotia  victim. 
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The  story  of  the  exiles  is  well  enough 

known ;  how  they  were  driven  from  their 

homes  in  the  not  too  salubrious  Nova 

Scotia  by  the  English  to  be  dispersed  in 

txiany  places ;  how  some  of  them  plucked 

up  new  spirit  eventually  and  made  their 

way  by  the  Mississippi,  the  sea,  and  even 

011    foot,  to  their  fellow-countrymen  in 

Louisiana,  and  how  they  found  an  asylum 

there  on  the  German  coast,  near  Baton 

Rouge,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Teche  still 

further  westward.      The  fertility  of  the 

Teche  land  and  the  "fair  Opelousas"  was 

not  unknown  even  in  those  days  of  1765, 


lage  of  St.  Martin,  already  a  settlement 
for  some  thirjy  years,  they  landed,  and  in 
that  vicinity  they  have  since  lived  their 
peculiarly  distinctive  lives. 

The  French  emigres  who  came  to  St. 
Martinville  a  little  later,  driven  from  no- 
ble homes  in  France,  made  for  a  time  the 
glamour  of  La  Petite  Paris,  as  the  town 
came  to  be  known.  After  them  came  the 
men  who  made  wealth  and  caste  for  the 
wide-acred  sugar  grower;  but  behind 
them  all  the  Acadian,  or  "Caygan,"  as  he 
was  known  in  later  days,  has  maintained 
his  identity.     Conservative  he  has  been 
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THE  ONLY  STRUCTURE 


and  having  gone  up  the  Mississippi  in 
pirogues  and  rude  batteaux  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Plaquemine,  it  was  a  voyage  with 
the  current  down  the  wide-spreading 
Atchafalya  and  its  lakes  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Teche. 

Brisk,  fish-packing  Morgan  City  is 
now  opposite  the  opening  of  this  almost 
currentless,  winding,  canal-like  stream, 
up  which  the  Acadians  in  their  day 
turned  their  boats.  Eighty  miles  further 
into  the  wilderness,  where  the  live  oaks 
came  closer  together  overhead,  the  smil- 
ing soil  of  the  Opelousas  told  them  that 
their  journey  was  at  an  end.    At  the  vil- 


to  his  own  detriment,  but  his  pride  is  not 
the  less  because  of  that. 

A  well-known  writer  who  visited  the 
vicinity  of  New  Iberia  a  few  years  ago, 
and  who  was  misled,  perhaps,  by  the 
term  "Caygan,"  met  a  representative  citi- 
zen of  the  town. 

"Mr. ,"  he  began,  "I  want  to  meet 

a  genuine  old  'Caygan.' " 

The  man  addressed  took  off  his  hat, 
and  drawing  himself  up,  replied : 

"Look  at  me,  then.  Fm  a  genuine 
'Caygan.'" 

The  visitor,  in  some  confusion,  ex- 
claimed : 
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"I  don't  mean  that,  of  course."  I  mean 
an  uneducated  'Caygan/  " 

"I  am,  perhaps,  the  least  educated 
Acadian  in  the  parish,"  retorted  the  citi- 
zen. 

This  was  hardly  true,  but  it  shows  that 
some  of  the  spirit  which  brought  this 
man's  ancestors  several  thousand  miles  in 
search  of  a  home  yet  maintains  a  dis- 
tinctive racial  pride.  The  Acadians  are 
scattered  throughout  a  country  the  limits 
of  which  are  not  very  exactly  defined. 
Morgan  City  is  eighty  miles  west  of  New 
Orleans.     Beyond  that  town  the  Teche 


columned  houses  tell  of  antebellum  pros- 
perity, and  a  rambling,  comfortable-look- 
ing building  low  on  the  banks  of  the 
bayou  is  a  testimonial  of  the  days  when 
travel  by  water  demanded  protracted  and 
prodigal  entertainment.  Hereabouts  the 
humble  farmer  is  apt  to  be  a  "Caygan." 
Twenty  miles  further  up  the  bayou 
is  New  Iberia.  A  house  here  of  brick, 
in  a  grove  of  oaks,  dates  to  the  ear- 
lier years  of  the  last  century.  In  this 
town  are  citizens  who  are  proud  to  be  of 
Acadian  descent.  "Caygan"  fanners  are 
plentiful  round  about,  and  more  than  one 


"  Evangeline's  oak,"  st.  martinville,  la. 


country  is  generally  the  firmland  between 
the  gulf  marshes  on  the  south  and  the 
bayou  on  the  north.  (Weeks  Island  and 
Avery's  Island  on  the  Gulf  shore  are 
really  parts  of  the  mainland  and  of  the 
"Caygan"  country.) 

On  the  banks  of  the  Teche  one  comes 
first  to  the  town  of  Franklin,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  patriotic  name  and  an  over- 
shadowing negro  population,  has  a  good 
many  hints  of  the  older  days.  The 
morning  bedside  cup  of  black  coffee  is 
not  now  so  common  in  Louisiana  as  it 
used  to  be,  but  in  Franklin  it  yet  prevails 
even  in  the  hotels.      Several  old,  white- 


old  armoire  in  the  place  is  burdened  with 
the  homespun  handiwork  of  Acadian 
looms. 

It  is  another  twenty-five  miles  along 
the  bayou  before  St.  Martinville  is 
reached.  Here  the  flavour  of  the  older 
days  is  over  all — here  the"  Evangeline 
legend  lives.  The  sign  of  the  cistern- 
maker  is  in  French.  In  the  unobtrusive 
church  are  parish  records  dating  back  to 
1765;  birth,  death  and  marriage  entries 
in  French,  Spanish  and  English.  Here, 
just  before  the  last  century  was  born,  the 
French  fugitives  amused  themselves  with 
an  opera — the  first  in  America,  perhaps 
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— and  here  they  left  the  imprint  of  noble 
names  that  read  like  lists  compiled  in 
Revolutionary  days  in  France.  Here 
live  "Caygans"  whose  wants  are  yet  ele- 
mental and  whose  patois  is  a  thing  of  it- 
self. Their  world  is  the  prairies  of  the 
Opelousas,  into  which  the  railroads  have 
only  recently  come,  to  the  terror  of  flocks 
and  herds.  Here  came  Mademoiselle 
Robichead  and  Emmeline  Labiche — the 
Evangeline  of  history — in  the  year  1765. 
And  down  beyond  the  low  tree-shaded 
row  of  little  shops;  beyond  the  church 
and  the  convent  school  on  the  banks  of 
the  Teche,  where  the  big  oak  spreads  its 
arms,  was  enacted  the  tragedy  of  the 
"real  Evangeline." 

"In  Longfellow's  poem,  Evangeline 
Bellefontaine  and  Gabriel  Lajeunesse, 
lovers  in  the  snowy  Nova  Scotian  Acadia, 
were  separated  by  the  expulsion  that 
made  tears  of  Grand  Pre's  smiles.  In 
time  Gabriel  makes  his  way  to  Louisiana 
and  the  land  of  the  Attakapas.  After 
long  inquiry  the  faithful  Evangeline 
learns  this,  and  with  a  few  companions 
sets  out  to  follow  him  by  way  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi. 

Down  the  latter  the  little  party  floated 
until  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Plaque- 
mine  was  reached.  Entering  this,  she 
rested  on  the  second  night  amid  "num- 
berless sylvan  islands,  embowered  with 
blossoming  hedges  of  roses."  Here, 
while  Evangeline  and  her  friends  slept 
— "under  the  boughs  of  the  Wachita  wil- 
lows"— Gabriel,  who  had  at  last  been 
moved  by  the  same  spirit  that  had  car- 
ried Evangeline  to  him,  passed  by  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island  that  was 
Evangeline's  camp,  voyaging  to  the  north 
in  search  of  his  sweetheart.  Ignorant  of 
this,  Evangeline  continued  her  journey 
the  next  day,  and  that  evening  reached 
and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Teche  (a 
three-days'  journey  from  the  river,  which 
in  reality  often  required  several  weeks). 
Here,  near  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
"stood,  secluded  and  still,  the  home  of  a 
herdsman,  rose-wreathed,  vine-encum- 
bered, of  broad  and  spacious  verandas" 
—the  home  of  "Basil,  the  Blacksmith." 
So  far  the  Evangeline  of  poesy  ascended 
the  Teche.  Basil's  tree  in  St.  Martin, 
eighty  miles  away,  cannot  have  the  ex- 
cuse that  Evangeline's  tomb  has,  for  the 
Robichead  legend  of  the  Acadian  maiden 
has  no  Basil  in  it. 


Evangeline  lingered  but  a  day  or  two 
to  learn  the  truth,  and  then,  after  only 
this  step  into  the  edge  of  the  Teche  land, 
she  hurried  back  in  pursuit  of  her  lover. 
This  fruitless  quest  is  one  of  the  pathetic 
tales  of  literature ;  the  journey  with  Basil 
through  the  Atchafalaya  lakes,  up  the 
Wachita  into  the  Indian  country  of  the 
Arkansas;  the  agony  of  close  approach, 
wherein  hopes  of  certain  overtaking"  are 
cruelly  dashed  over  the  yet  warm  embers 
of  Gabriel's  camp-fires ;  the  renewed  pur- 
suit over  many  weary  miles  in  which 
happiness  is  always  just  within  reach, 
but  always  just  beyond,  is  the  pathos  of 
the  poem,  as  the  tragedy  of  it  is  the  final 
recognition  in  death. 

The  Evangeline  who  lived  in  the  flesh 
has  a  story  of  her  own  not  less  pathetic. 
Madame  Bordea,  who  has  much  to  tell  of 
it,  is  voiced  now  by  a  living  descendant 
who  puts  many  words  into  a  few. 

"Emmeline  Labiche,  the  real  Evange- 
line," she  says,  "was  an  orphan  girl  of 
Acadia  whose  parents  died  when  she  was 
yet  a  child,  and  who  was  taken  into  my 
great-great-grandfather's  family  and 
adopted."  For  the  rest  he  tells  the  story 
as  his  ancestor  might  have  told  it,  and, 
as  he  says,  it  was  told  to  Longfellow 
many  years  ago  by  Senator  Mouton,  a 
member  of  his  family. 

"She  was  sweet-tempered,  loving  and 
grew  to  womanhood  with  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  her  sex,"  runs  Madame  Bordea's 
narrative.  "Although  not  a  beauty  in 
the  sense  usually  given  to  the  word,  she 
was  looked  upon  as  the  handsomest  girl 
in  St.  Gabriel.  Her  fine,  transparent, 
hazel  eyes  mirrored  truthfully  her  pure 
thoughts.  Her  bewitching  smile,  her 
dark-brown  hair,  her  symmetrical  shape, 
all  combined  to  make  her  an  attractive 
picture  of  maiden  loveliness.  Emmeline 
had  just  completed  her  sixteenth  year 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  marrying  a  deserv- 
ing, laborious  and  well-to-do  man  of  St. 
Gabriel,  named  Louis  Arsenaux.  Their 
mutual  love  dated  back  to  their  earliest 
years,  and  was  concealed  from  no  one. 
.  .  .  Their  bans  had  been  published  in  the 
village  church,  the  nuptial  day  was  fixed 
and  their  young  love  dream  was  about  to 
be  realised,  when  the  barbarous  scatter- 
ing of  our  colony  took  place.  Our  op- 
pressors had  driven  us  toward  the  sea- 
shore, where  their  ships  rode  at  anchor, 
and  Louis,  resisting  with  rage  and  de- 
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spair,  was  wounded  by  them.     Emmeline 

witnessed  the  whole  scene.  .  .  .  Tearless 

and    speechless,  she  stood  fixed  to  the 

spot.   .   .  .  When  the  white  sails  vanished 

in    the   distance  .  .  .  she  clasped  me  in 

her  arms,  and  in  an  agony  of  grief  sobbed 

piteously.      By  degrees  the  violence  of 

her  gprief  subsided,  but  the  sadness  of  her 

countenance  betokened  the  sorrow  that 

preyed  upon  her  heart. 

"Henceforward  she  lived  a  quiet  and 
retired  life,  mingling  no  more  with  her 
companions  and  taking  no  part  in  their 
amusements.  The  remembrance  of  her 
lost  love  remained  enshrined  in  her  heart. 


When  we  reached  the  Teche  country  at 
the  Poste  de  Attakapas  we  found  the 
whole  population  congregated  to  wel- 
come us.  When  we  landed  from  the  boat 
Emmeline  walked  by  my  side.  .  .  .  Sud- 
denly, as  if  fascinated  by  a  vision,  she 
stopped,  and  then  the  silvery  tones  of  her 
voice  vibrating  with  joy,  she  cried: 
'Mother !  mother !  it  is  he !  It  is  Louis !' 
And  she  pointed  to  the  tall  figure  of  a 
man  standing  beneath  an  oak.  It  was 
Louis  Arsenaux.  .  .  .  She  flew  to  his 
side,  crying  out  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  and 
love.  He  turned  ashy  pale  and  hung  his 
head    without    uttering    a    word.  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  Thus  she  lived  in  our  midst,  always 
sweet-tempered,  with  such  sadness  de- 
picted on  her  countenance  and  with 
smiles  so  sorrowful  that  we  had  come  to 
look  on  her  as  not  of  this  earth,  but  rath- 
er as  our  guardian  angel.  Thus  it  was 
that  we  called  her  no  longer  Emmeline, 
but  Evangeline,  or  'God's  little  angel/ 

"The  sequel  of  her  story  is  not  gay,  my 
children.  My  poor  old  heart  breaks  when 
I  recall  the  misery  of  her  fate.  .  .  .  Em- 
meline had  been  exiled  to  Maryland  with 
us.  .  .  .  She  followed  me  in  my  long  over- 
land route  from  Maryland  to  Louisiana. 


'Louis/  she  said,  'why  do  you  turn  your 
eyes  away?  ...  I  am  still  your  Emme- 
line .  .  .  your  betrothed!' 

"With  quivering  lips  and  trembling 
voice,  he  answered :  'Emmeline,  do  not 
speak  so  kindly  to  me.  I  am  unworthy 
of  you.  I  can  love  you  no  longer.  I 
have  pledged  my  faith  to  another.  Tear 
from  your  heart  the  remembrance  of  the 
past  and  forgive  me/  Then  he  wheeled 
away  and  disappeared  in  the  forest.  .  .  . 

"I  took  her  hand.  It  was  icy  cold.  A 
pallor  overspread  her  countenance  and 
her  eyes  had  a  vacant  stare.  .  .  .  She  fol- 
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lowed  me  like  a  child,  without  resistance. 
I  clasped  her  in  my  arms  and  wept  bitter- 
ly-      'Kmmeline,  my  dear,  be  comforted. 
There  may  yet  be  happiness  in  store  for 
you/       'Emmeline,  Emmeline,'  she  mut- 
tered to  herself,  as  if  to  recall  that  name, 
and      then:      'Who     are     you?'      She 
turned  away,  her  mind  unhinged.     This 
last   shock  had  been  too  much  for  her 
broken  heart  and  she  was  hopelessly  in- 
sane. .  .  .  Emmeline     never     recovered 
her  reason  and  a  deep  melancholy  ever 
possessed   her.      Her   beautiful   counte- 
nance was  lighted  by  a  sad  smile  which 
made  her  all  the  fairer.    She  never  recog- 
nised any  one  but  me,  and  nestling  in  my 


arms  .  .  .  she  would  bestow  on  me  the 
most  endearing  names.  .  .  .  She  spoke  of 
Acadia  and  Louis  in  such  terms  that  one 
could  not  listen  to  her  without  shedding 
tears.  She  fancied  herself  still  the  sweet 
girl  of  sixteen,  on  the  eve  of  marrying 
her  chosen  one,  whom  she  loved  with  so 
much  devotion  and  constancy.  .  .  . 
Sinking  at  last  under  the  ravages  of  her 
mental  disease,  she  expired  in  my  arms. 
.  .  .  She  sleeps  in  her  quiet  grave  by  the 
tall  oak  near  the  little  church  at  the  Poste 
de  Attakapas,  and  that  grave  has  been 
kept  green  as  long  as  your  grandmother 
has  been  able  to  visit  it." 

H.  L.  Sayler. 
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ONE  might  have  imagined  the 
good  ship  Morro  Castle  a  great, 
amiable  leviathan,  as  she  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  pulled 
heavily  about,  upbraided  with  ear-split- 
ting whistles,  and  finally  pushed  to  a 
resting-place  on  the  Brooklyn  side  by  a 
couple  of  pert,  imperious  tug  boats. 
From  her  lofty  deck  and  the  pier  front, 
opposing  lines  of  humanity  stared  some- 
what stolidly  at  one  another,  until,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  occasional  shouts 
of  recognition  and  exaggerated  salutes, 
a  good-natured  shove  from  the  sea  mon- 
ster, answered  by  a  creaking  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  wharf  stringers,  an- 
nounced the  voyage  truly  ended. 

Leaning  against  the  ship's  rail  were 
two  young  men,  who  were  suddenly  left 
alone  as  the  boat's  line  of  spectators  rap- 
idly dissolved.  They  had  watched  the 
operation  of  warping  the  vessel  into  her 
slip  with  an  indifference  which  might 
have  argued  that  this  was  not  a  home- 
coming for  them.  Apparently  neither 
had  expected  a  personal  greeting  at  the 
wharf,  for  the  younger  man  was  plainly 
startled  when  his  comrade  suddenly 
threw  out  his  hand,  calling  out  as  he  did 
so:  "Here  I  am,  Bronson,  if  I'm  the  man 
you  are  looking  for !" 

Following  his  gesture,  the  other  saw  a 
portly,  dignified-looking  gentleman,  well 
past  middle  age,  with  a  rosy  complexion, 


white  side  whiskers  closely  cropped,  and 
the  whole  crowned  by  a  top  silk  hat — a 
hat  of  that  degree  of  dinginess  that  is 
forbidden  save  to  a  man  very  sure  of  his 
position  in  life. 

The  man  on  the  pier  answered  the 
salutation  with  a  jerky  wave  of  his  hand, 
but  did  not  make  an  audible  reply.  In- 
stead, he  turned  and  made  his  way  to 
where  some  men  were  elevating  a  gang- 
plank to  the  ship's  side,  placing  himself 
where  the  disembarking  passengers 
would  soon  swarm  by  him. 

"Well,  Trevor,"  said  the  younger  man, 
"one  friend  has  taken  the  trouble  to  greet 
you — that  is,  if  the  old  boy  in  the  shock- 
ing hat  is  a  friend." 

"While  Bronson  may  have  a  bad  hat," 
replied  Trevor,  rather  soberly,  "it  covers 
a  great  head ;  the  important  thing  about 
it  all  is  that  the  legal  affairs  of  our  family 
have  long  reposed  in  his  somewhat  pudgv 
hands." 

Then,  looking  behind  him,  and  seeing 
that  his  man  was  ready  with  their  hand 
baggage,  Trevor  took  his  friend  by  the 
arm.  "Come,"  he  said,  "let's  hear  the 
worst." 

"You  seem  to  have  a  premonition,  old 
man." 

"Perhaps.  You  see,  Raeburn,  family 
lawyers  don't  usually  run  around  the 
docks  from  pure  joy  of  living." 

To  the  mental  attitude  of  his  friend 
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Raeburn  demurred,  as  they  went  along, 
reminding  Trevor  that  in  the  bunch  of 
correspondence  received  at  Havana  three 
days  before,  there  had  been  no  disquiet- 
ing word.  However,  this  only  proved 
him  to  be  totally  lacking  in  the  gift  of 
prophecy;  for  Bronson,  after  clasping 
Trevor's  hand,  announced  a  serious  and 
possibly  fatal  seizure  of  Major  Trevor. 

"Your  uncle  is  at  Highmere,,,  went  on 
the  lawyer. 

"Highmere!"  exclaimed  Trevor,  with 
evident  surprise.  "Did  he  have  the  stroke 
there?" 

"No/'  replied  Bronson,  "or,  rather,  he 
has  had  two  attacks.  After  he  had  re- 
covered consciousness — that  was  in  his 
city  apartment — he  insisted  on  being 
taken  to  Highmere,  and  he  had  the  sec- 
ond stroke  after  we  had  been  there  two 
days.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  you 
were  nearly  home,  and  he  had  shown  so 
much  anxiety  to  see  you  that  I  decided  to 
meet  your  boat  myself  and  make  sure 
that  you  would  go  up  to-night.  I  was 
at  Highmere  with  him — he  wanted  me 
to  go  over  some  of  his  business  affairs." 

"But  when  was  this?" 

"Only  yesterday — the  second  one.  And 
frankly,  Mr.  Trevor,  I  do  not  think  my 
old  friend  can  recover.  I  can  be  of  no 
further  use,  and  will  not  go  back." 

After  a  little  further  talk  Bronson 
started  for  the  New  York  side,  and  while 
the  young  men  waited  for  the  customs 
officials  to  release  their  baggage,  Trevor 
pleaded  strongly  with  Raeburn  to  ac- 
company him. 

"Come,  old  man,"  he  said,  "a  day  or 
two  more  will  make  no  difference  to  your 
people,  and  after  two  years*  absence  the 
rest  of  Chicago  has  certainly  forgotten 
that  you  ever  lived.  Highmere  is  a 
ghastly  enough  place  at  any  time ;  no  one 
has  stayed  there  for  ages  except  a  few 
servants,  and  I  wonder  Uncle  keeps  it. 
You  heard  what  Bronson  said — the  end 
is  near,  and  save  for  the  major  I  have 
neither  kith  nor  kin  above  ground. 
Come;  it's  in  the  Highlands,  less  than 
two  hours  away— don't  desert  me  now." 

To  this  appeal  there  could  be  but  one 
answer.  Trevor  and  Raeburn  soon  after- 
ward landed  from  a  Wall  Street  ferry, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  were  speeding 
northward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hud- 
son; Raeburn  doing  entire  justice  to  the 
menu  afforded  by  the  buffet  car,  while 


Trevor,  eating  less  and  smoking  more, 
gazed  sad-eyed  at  the  beautiful  panorama 
unrolled  before  the  broad  window. 

Anil  yet,  though  he  had  never  seen 
Major  Trevor,  Raeburn  keenly  felt  the 
striking  down  of  his  friend's  relative; 
for,  since  they  had  formed  a  friendship 
two  years  before,  he  had,  unknowingly, 
often  proved  both  a  guardian  and  a  spon- 
sor to  the  travelers. 

The  meeting  had  taken  place  on  the 
deck  of  a  steamer  outbound  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hawaii.  Each  was  starting 
on  a  pleasure  trip,  which  was  to  be  lim- 
ited only  by  the  circumference  of  the 
globe,  and  being  nearly  of  an  age,  and 
discovering  in  each  other  many  mutual 
likings,  they  soon  struck  hands  upon  a 
uniting  of  their  routes. 

Raeburn  remembered  that  one  of  Tre- 
vor's first  remarks  introduced  the  Major. 
"We  have  a  great  country,  my  boy/'  Tre- 
vor had  quoted  him  as  saying ;  "you  have 
to  go  around  the  world  to  see  it  all  now. 
Go  and  see  it  for  both  of  us." 

On  the  first  day  out,  they  had  found 
the  gruffness  of  a  fellow-passenger — an 
elderly  army  officer — quickly  turned  to 
fatherly  attention  when  Trevor's  identity 
had  been  learned.  It  was  by  means  of 
Major  Trevor's  letters  of  introduction 
that  the  quartermaster  in  charge  of  an 
army  transport  found  it  possible  to  carry 
them  from  Honolulu  to  Manila;  that 
they  were  invited  on  'hikes,'  and  given 
delightful  water  trips  about  the  islands. 
Through  the  efficacy  of  the  same  docu- 
ments they  had  been  warmly  greeted 
from  Hong  Kong  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Legation  Guard  at  Peking,  and  after- 
ward speeded — through  Asia,  India,  and 
Europe — by  every  grade  of  their  coun- 
try's representatives;  for  in  each  abode 
of  diplomatic  or  consular  dignitary,  they 
always  found  some  one  who  knew,  re- 
spected, or  loved  Major  James  Trevor, 
Retired,  U.  S.  A. 

From  England  they  had  loafed  through 
Spain,  and  this  was  an  especial  pleasure 
to  Trevor,  for  he  had  been  a  lieutenant 
in  a  New  York  Volunteer  regiment,  and, 
though  he  had  missed  the  fighting,  he  had 
seen  a  little  of  Cuba  in  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, and  Spain  had  thus  gained  new 
interest  for  him.  Puerto  Rico  had  been 
reached  by  a  Spanish  Royal  Mail 
steamer,  and  from  that  island  Trevor  had 
led  his  friend  through  Cuba,  finding  new 
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delight  in  sharing  his  already  acquired 
knowledge  of  cosas  Cubanas,  and  in 
again  meeting  army  folk  who  had  not 
forgotten  his  family  name. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  flood  of  such 
memories  that  Raeburn  was  touched  on 
the  arm,  and  followed  Trevor  out  upon 
a  little  station  platform,  beside  which  a 
ramshackle  trap,  in  charge  of  a  shock- 
headed  retainer,  was  in  waiting.  As  no 
one  had  counted,  apparently,  on  so  large 
a  party,  nor  on  half  the  amount  of  plun- 
der that  accompanied  it,  Trevor  left  the 
heavy  trunks  with  the  station  master, 
and  picked  out  such  small  baggage  as 
was  likely  to  be  needed  for  the  night. 

'Til  send  back  for  the  rest  this  even- 
ing, no  doubt,"  he  remarked,  "but  we 
will  be  on  the  safe  side." 

After  discovering  that  little  new  could 
be  learned   from  the  driver  as   to  the 
patient's  condition,  the  three-mile  ride  to 
the  estate  was  made  in  silence.    Trevor's 
preoccupation  seemed  to  increase  as  the 
distance  lessened,  while  Raeburn,  with 
patriotic  pride,  drew  a  mental  contrast 
in    which    Cuba's    rank    guinea    grass, 
Spanish  bayonet,  and  even  her  stately 
royal  palms  were  found  wanting,  when 
weighed  against  the  Highland  landscape 
with  its  trimly-kept  farms  and  velvety 
verdure.     Fresh  from  the  abrupt  night- 
fall of  the  tropics,  there  was  a  delightful, 
almost  magical  witchery  in  the  way  the 
soft  twilight  tints  were  prolonged.     He 
remembered    afterward    that    the    rose 
lights  changed  to  grey  and  the  heavens 
grew  ashen  just  at  the  moment  when 
they  turned  in  at  a  tenantless  lodge,  and 
their  wheels  grated  harshly  on  the  long, 
unkempt  gravel  path  leading  to  High- 
mere. 

"Peculiar  old  pile,  isn't  it?"  asked 
Trevor,  shaking  off  his  mental  lethargy. 
"Locally  it's  more  often  called  the  Haci- 
enda than  Highmere;  and  with  some 
reason,  as  you  will  find  when  you  look 
about  the  place.  Grandfather  was  the 
builder,  and  you  will  discover  architec- 
tural lines  that  may  be  traced  to  his  ex- 
tended army  service  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

"It  was  a  sort  of  retreat  for  the  old 
gentleman,  and  when  Uncle  James  mar- 
ried he  began  life  here — with — with  his 

young   wife "   ending   the   sentence 

with  a  little  shiver  that  his  companion 


attributed  to  the  chill  of  approaching 
night. 

**I  have  told  you,"  Trevor  continued, 
"that  he  was  the  elder  son.  This  place 
was  made  over  to  him  several  years  be- 
fore he  married,  and  he  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  here  when  he  was  stationed 
near  enough.  He  married  after  a  four 
years'  tour  of  service — utilised  his  ac- 
cumulated leave  to  set  up  a  house- 
hold  "  again  Trevor  checked  himself, 

but  soon  added,  in  a  livelier  tone,  "I  be- 
lieve he  loved  this  old  spot  in  his  acad- 
emy days — West  Point  is  not  far  away — 
across  the  river — and  it  was  not  a  half 
bad  place  at  that  time.  Some  very  good 
families  had  country  houses  hereabout, 
and  there  were  exceedingly  gay  times, 
I  have  been  told.  In  fact,"  he  concluded, 
after  a  slight  pause,  "that  was  conclusive- 
ly proved." 

By  this  time  they  were  approaching  the 
building,  and  Raeburn  was  studying, 
through  the  gathering  gloom,  its  heavy 
outline.  The  Hacienda  was  a  long,  one- 
story  building,  with  a  semi-circular  porte 
cachere  jutting  out  from  the  centre  of  a 
broad  veranda ;  the  latter  reaching  across 
the  building's  front  and  along  the  west 
side.  To  the  east  he  caught  a  faint 
sheen  of  water,  and  could  just  define  a 
small  lake  spreading  through  a  little  val- 
ley, and  which  seemed  to  approach  with- 
in a  hundred  yards,  or  less,  of  that  side 
of  the  house. 

As  the  porte  cochere  was  reached  the 
great  front  door  was  opened,  and  a  man 
bearing  a  lantern  stepped  upon  the  ver- 
anda. 

"That  you,  Dawley  ?"  called  Trevor. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Frank,"  replied  the  man  ad- 
dressed, holding  up  the  light  and  thus  re- 
vealing the  face  of  an  elderly  servitor, 
whom  Raeburn  later  learned  was  the 
long-time  body  servant  of  Major  Trevor. 

"It's  a  sad  welcome  I'm  giving  you, 
sir,"  continued  Dawley.  "The  major 
hasn't  spoken  since  yesterday's  attack; 
I'm  fearful  of  the  worst.  And  he  was 
so  anxious  to  see  you  again." 

"Well,  let's  hope  while  there  is  life, 
Dawley,"  replied  Trevor,  as  they  entered 
the  hall,  and  were  greeted  anew  by  an- 
other oldish  man,  who  was  attired  as  a 
butler — though  the  garb  showed  long 
disuse — and  a  sweet-faced,  little  old 
woman ;  the  twain,  Raeburn  learned,  be- 
ing in  charge  of  the  house,   and  the 
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grandparents  of  the  tousle-headed  dri- 
ver. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  also,  that  Rae- 
burn's  advent  was  not  only  unexpected, 
but  disconcerting;  for  while  there  was 
no  lack  of  rooms  in  the  old  pile,  it  ap- 
peared that  few  were  fit  for  immediate 
occupancy. 

"I  shall  put  your  friend  in  the  second 
room  of  the  east  wing,  Mr.  Frank,"  said 
the  housekeeper,  hesitatingly — almost  in- 
quiringly— "if  you  will  give  me  a  few 
moments  to  make  it  ready." 

To  this  Trevor  demurred,  but  Raeburn 
stopped  him,  begging  him  to  go  to  his 
uncle  and  not  bother  over  rooms. 

But  Trevor  was  plainly  in  two  minds. 
"Oh,  very  well,"  he  said,  after  a  moment 
of  indecision.  "Martha  can  find  you  an- 
other place  to-morrow,  if  that  one  is — 
not  satisfactory.  Make  yourself  at  home 
till  my  man  comes  for  you,"  and  with 
that  he  departed  toward  the  west  wing 
with  the  butler. 

Trevor's  valet  had  seemed  to  be  in  no 
uncertainty  as  to  where  his  master  would 
lodge,  for  he  had  already  led  the  way 
in  the  direction  taken  by  the  butler. 
Martha  hurried  off  to  attend  to  the  room 
designated  for  Raeburn,  and  the  latter 
rambled  on  through  the  wide  central 
hall-way  to  see  what  manner  of  place  the 
Hacienda  might  be.  As  he  did  so  he 
felt  himself  inwardly  approving  that 
local  title.  Low,  almost  squat,  with  very 
thick  walls,  he  felt  as  he  reached  a  tiled 
patio  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  that  the 
place  was  so  thoroughly  Southwestern 
that  by  the  addition  of  a  round-domed 
tower  with  its  cluster  of  silver-throated 
bells,  or  the  installation  of  a  few  spindly- 
mounted  brass  cannon,  Highmere  trans- 
ported to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
could  serve  as  a  typical  mission  or  fort — 
as  circumstances  might  direct. 

Imagine  a  great  E,  with  its  upright 
double  thick,  and  the  centre  arm  re- 
moved, and  it  will  give  you  the  floor  plan 
of  Highmere.  Place  the  longest  side  to 
the  south,  so  that  the  two  wings  will  run 
northward,  and  there  is  little  to  add  to 
the  description  except  it'o  say  that  the 
central  hallway  referred  to  exactly  di- 
vides the  building  into  east  and  west 
halves. 

Raeburn  found  that  to  the  east  the 
main  portion  of  the  building  contairied  a 
front  and  back  drawing-room,  and  on  the 


west,  similarly  located,  a  library  and  din- 
ing-room. At  either  end  of  the  building, 
he  later  learned,  were  great  bed  chambers. 
To  the  rear  of  these  apartments,  in  either 
wing,  were  all  the  other  sleeping-rooms  of 
the  house ;  and  these,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  corner  chambers,  had  their 
entrances  from  the  central  court.  This 
patio  struck  Raeburn  as  typically  Span- 
ish. It  had  a  fountain — now  dismantled 
— in  its  centre,  and  flower  spaces,  empty 
save  for  a  few  humble  garden  blooms, 
were  arranged  conventionally  about  the 
enclosure. 

Returning  to  the  library  he  glanced 
along  the  dusty  shelves  until  Martha 
came  to  escort  him  to  his  room,  where 
he  found  Trevor's  man  already  unfasten- 
ing his  hand  baggage.  The  apartment, 
the  full  width  of  *the  wing,  was  a  com- 
modious one,  with  two  windows  and  a 
door  giving  on  the  patio. 

Raeburn  crossed  the  room  and  idly 
drew  away  the  heavy  curtains  which 
seemed  to  cover  a  window  space  in  the 
eastern  wall,  only  to  find  himself  staring 
at  a  blank  surface.  Somewhat  puzzled, 
he  tried  the  other  pair  of  curtains  on  that 
side,  and  found  a  second  blind  window. 

Turning  inquiringly  to  the  valet,  Rae- 
burn learned  from  him  that  there  were 
no  windows  on  that  side.  "Leastways, 
never  in  my  time,"  he  added.  But  the 
two  on  the  patio  would  be  ample  for 
light  and  air,  the  man  suggested.  He 
further  said  that  a  doctor  from  New 
York  was  in  attendance,  and  that  he  was 
lodged  in  the  large  corner  room  adjoin- 
ing, while  Major  Trevor  was  lying  in 
the  corresponding  apartment  at  the  other 
end  of  the  building.  The  man  also  vol- 
unteered the  information  that  Trevor's 
bed-chamber  was  the  counterpart,  in  the 
other  wing,  of  Raeburn's,  and  that  he 
and  his  uncle  had  always  occupied  those 
rooms  upon  the  rare  occasions  when  they 
had  visited  Highmere. 

"And  what  about  our  trunks?"  Rae- 
burn inquired,  after  the  man  had  ar- 
ranged clothes  and  toilet  articles,  and 
was  leaving  the  room. 

"If  the  boy  has  not  started  by  now,  I 
am  afraid  you  will  not'  get  them  till 
morning,  sir,  for  it  will  soon  be  raining." 

This  surprised  Raeburn,  and  he  walked 
to  the  front  veranda  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
weather.  Sure  enough,  the  sky  was 
heavily  overcast,  and  there  was  that  tense 
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calm  in  the  air  that  so  often  precedes  a 
summer  storm.  Off  on  the  horizon  light- 
ning flashes  were  already  showing  lurid- 
ly at  short  intervals. 

Lighting  a  cigar  Raeburn  sat  down  on 
a  broad  settle,  and  was  watching  the 
storm  gather  with  the  disinterested  de- 
light one  feels  if  he  has  but  recently  left 
the  deck  of  a  ship  when  Trevor  joined 
him. 

"Poor  old  man,"  he  said,  "the  doctor 
gives  us  no  hope.  It's  paralysis  of  a 
most  thorough  sort,  and  really  the  third 
attack,  for  it  seems  he  had  a  slight  one 
sixTnonths  ago." 

"Did  he  recognise  you?"  asked  Rae- 
burn, for  want  of  a  more  sympathetic 
remark. 

"Not  at  all.  He  is  a  man  in  a  stupor. 
He  may  die  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  he 
may  live  a  day  or  two  and  rally  a  bit  be- 
fore the  end.  Please  God,  it  will  be  the 
latter;  for  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me, 
and,  I  hope,  to  him,  if  he  might  feel  the 
clasp  of  my  hand  again.  I  owe  so  much 
to  him,  you  know "  he  ended,  ten- 
derly. 

Together  they  sat  in  silence  till  the 
rising  wind  brought  a  few  rain  drops 
splashing  in  their  faces,  and  they  decided 
to  go  in,  and  to  bed. 

Raeburn's  room  was  lighted  by  a  stu- 
dent lamp  of  a  large  size.  It  might  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  a  lighted  student 
lamp  was  in  the  room ;  for,  even  after  he 
had  removed  the  upper  opal  shade,  the 
great  apartment  was  gloomy  almost  to 
an  oppressive  degree.  Looking  about, 
Raeburn  decided  that  the  dull,  lustreless 
Indian  stuff  with  which  the  room  was 
hung  made  it  a  hard  place  to  illumine, 
for  the  hangings  seemed  fairly  to  ab- 
sorb the  light  beams,  exhausting  rather 
than  reflecting  such  brilliancy  as  reached 
them.  Double  doors  separated  the  room 
from  the  larger  corner  one,  indicating 
that  they  had  at  one  time  been  arranged 
as  a  suite.  On  the  north  wall  was  a 
mantel  of  dark  oak,  matching,  sombrely, 
the  door  and  window  finishing. 

At  the  right  of  the  mantel  hung  the 
full-length  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
in  what  was"  apparently  a  bridal  cos- 
tume. The  face,  he  thought,  was  a  good 
one;  round  rather  than  oval,  with  soft, 
fair  curls  accentuating  its  girlishness. 
The  lips  were  slightly  parted,  as  though 
the  happy,  smiling  young  wife  were  just 


about  to  speak.  This  idea  was  height- 
ened by  the  eyes,  which  were  painted  in 
so  true  a  line  that  they  seemed  to  follow 
him  about  the  room. 

The  effect  was  not  only  repugnant  but 
disconcerting  to  Raeburn,  for  he  was 
of  that  not  inconsiderable  class  that  finds 
in  this  old  trick  of  portrait  painters  a 
cumulative  eerieness  that  is  disagreeable 
— and  trying.  Indeed,  he  thought  for  a 
moment  of  veiling,  in  some  fashion,  those 
brilliant,  searching  orbs,  but  decided  to 
resist  the  impulse. 

On  the  corresponding  space  to  the  left 
of  the  fireplace  was  the  companion  por- 
trait of  a  young  man,  thirty  or  there- 
abouts, in  the  uniform  of  a  captain  of 
artillery.  That  the  couple  were  the  elder 
Trevor  and  his  wife  Raeburn  made  no 
doubt,  and  taking  up  the  lamp  carefully 
studied  the  counterfeit  presentiment  of 
the  man  whose  life  was  slowly  ebbing, 
only  a  few  paces  away. 

In  the  heydey  of  his  youth,  Raeburn 
had  promptly,  judged,  the  Major  had 
been  good  to  look  upon,  if  the  artist  were 
no  flatterer.  There  was  something  hawk- 
like about  the  nose,  but  Raeburn  recalled 
that  Wellington  and  Sir  Charles  Napier 
had  set  a  good  fashion  for.  soldiers  in 
that  respect.  He  smiled  to  himself  as 
Martial's  saying  came  to  him,  "Not  every 
man  is  so  lucky  as  to  have  a  nose."  The 
mouth  seemed  good,  but  as  he  scrutinised 
its  level  line  and  thin  upper  lip  more 
keenly  it  seemed  to  develop  a  shade  of 
cruelty ;  yes,  and  not  a  little  of  what 
might  be  haughty  pride  or  infernal  inso- 
lence, according  to  occasion.  He  stepped 
back  and  saw  the  face  lose  its  hardness 
as  the  light  receded.  Then  forward 
again,  with  the  lamp  closer  still,  till  he 
distinctly  saw  the  face  grow  cold,  set  and 
merciless  as  the  illumination  brought  into 
high  relief  those  characteristics  which 
the  strong  light — or  his  fancy— empha- 
sised. 

But  the  eyes  were  not  turned  on  him : 
their  gaze  was  directed  toward  the  smil- 
ing bride.  Trevor  had  never  mentioned 
his  aunt  before  that  evening,  and  he  fell 
to  wondering  whether  his  divination  were 
true  sooth.  Did  she  laugh  and  look 
away  with  eyes  that  unceasingly  chal- 
lenged admiration;  and  did  her  soldier 
husband's  gaze  change  at  last  from  pride 
to  hate — with  that  hard,  malignant 
sneer  ? 
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"Come,  come,  old  man,"  he  finally  said 
to  himself,  "it's  bad  manners  at  the  very 
least  to  be  searching  for  soul  traces  in 
these  dusty  old  canvases.  Set  the  lamp 
down  —  that's  better  —  and  get  some 
sleep. 

As  he  placed  the  lamp  on  the  table  he 
noticed  a  small  curtained  bookcase  stand- 
ing under  the  picture  of  the  Major,  and 
drawing  back  its  hangings  glanced  at  the 
shelves  for  some  volume  which  might  be 
sipped  luxuriously  for  a  little  time,  with 
the  lamp  close  to  the  head  of  his  couch. 
But  there  were  more  odds  and  ends  than 
books.  Indeed,  shelves  and  their  con- 
tents seemed  to  have  been  deposited  there 
by  some  domestic  high  waters,  rather 
than  through  some  definite  arrangement. 
He  quickly  discovered  that  those  books 
which  were  not  devoted  purely  to  mili- 
tary science  were  paper-backed  publica- 
tions of  the  War  Department,  and  one 
of  the  latter  was  picked  up  gingerly,  and 
enough  dust  brushed  from  its  outer  page 
to  allow  him  to  read  its  title.  It  was  an 
Army  Register  for  1888,  and  curiously 
he  turned  the  pages  for  some  mention  of 
Major  Trevor.  After  finding  him  in  his 
place  on  the  retired  list,  Raeburn  was 
about  to  throw  the  book  back,  when  his 
eye  fell  on  the  list  of  officers  upon  whom 
brevet  rank  had  been  conferred.  Among 
the  Ts  he  was  pleased  to  find  the  name 
of  his  involuntary  host,  and  to  note  that 
he  had  been  thrice  honoured,  the  three 
commissions  and  the  reasons  for  their  be- 
stowal being  set  forth  thus : 

First  Lieutenant:  Gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  in  the  battle  of  Bat- 
tery Wagner,  South  Carolina. 

Captain :  Specially  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. 

Major:  Gallant  services  in  action 
against  the  Indians  at  the  Clearwater, 
Idaho,  where  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed. 

Here  was  food  for  pride  but  not  for 
extended  thought,  so  he  tossed  the  book 
on  the  table  and  turned  to  his  bed;  a 
brass,  camp-like  affair  that  had  doubtless 
been  trundled  in  that  very  night  for  his 
accommodation.  Soon  he  was  resting 
easily,  undisturbed  by  the  storm  which 
was  steadily  rising  in  its  intensity.  In 
fact,  lulled'  by  its  very  croon  he  fell 
asleep. 


It  seemed  to  Raeburn  that  he  had 
hardly  closed  his  eyes  when  he  found 
himself  awake  and  on  the  floor,  standing' 
with  his  hands  on  one  of  the  heavy  win- 
dow curtains  at  the  east  wall  of  his  room- 
He  was  faintly  conscious  that  some  un- 
usual sound  had  roused  him,  and  very 
thoroughly  at  that.     But  as  his  senses 
quickly  cleared,  and  he  listened  to  the 
shrieking  wind  and  lashing  rain  he  was 
very  sure  that  no  disturbance  of  the  ele- 
ments   had    taken    him    from    his    bed, 
though  the  noises  were  certainly  enough 
to  disconcert  any  one  but  a  well-seasoned 
traveller. 

As  he  stood,  each  nerve  alert,  to  catch 
again  some  sound,  he  knew  not  what, 
there  came  a  distinct  tinkling,  as  of  metal 
on  glass,  and  it  seemed  that  some  one 
was  tapping  on  the  window  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  ring,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance, was  producing  the  dominant  tone* 
Quickly  he  threw  back  the  hangings,  but 
all  was  dark.  At  that  moment  a  flash  of 
lightning  flooded  the  chamber  sharply, 
and  he  saw  the  wall,  which  brought  to 
his  mind  what  he  had  forgotten  for  the 
time  being :  that  there  was  no  window  on 
that  side  of  the  room. 

A  strange,  gruesome  sensation  spread 
over  his  body,  and  he  felt  his  flesh  tingle 
as  the  sound  came  again : 

"Tap,  tap,  tap,  tap,"  in  quick,  impa- 
tient time. 

Why  he  should  be  so  uncannily  im- 
pressed he  knew  not ;  but  the  sensation 
was  not  unlike  that  given  by  a  telephone, 
in  this,  that  the  call  was  to  him  in  so  in- 
dividual a  sense  that  he  felt  another, 
though  standing  but  a  few  feet  away, 
could  not  have  been  conscious  of  that 
clear,  vibrant  alarm.  Then  he  heard,  or 
rather,  was  conscious  of  a  voice:  a  wo- 
man's. It  was  low,  intense,  but  with  such 
a  despairing,  beseeching  quality  that  each 
word  fairly  tugged  at  his  heart. 

"Open  the  window,  James  .  .  .  do  .  .  .- 
in  God's  name  .  .  .  let  me  .  .  .  come  back 
to  you.  .  .  think,  beloved,  of  the  many, 
many  times  it  has  opened  for  you  .  .  . 
forgive  .  .  .  your  faithful  wife.  .  .  . 
Forgi 

The  voice  was  lost — or  blended — in  so 
weird  and  terrifying  a  wail  from  the 
storm  that  Raeburn's  blood  ran  chill. 
Another  vivid  flash  filled  the  room  with 
its  baleful  glare,  and  by  it  he  caught 
again  those  painted  eyes  and  saw  once 
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more  the  parted  lips  of  the  bride.  But 
the  face  photographed  on  his  retinea  in 
that  instant  was  drawn  and  piteous; 
there  was  a  yearning,  imploring  look  in 
the  eyes,  and  the  lips  seemed  to  be  form- 
ing that  last  word,  "forgive." 

And  so  he  stood  while  one  might  have 
counted  a  score,  and  then  with  dry 
mouth  and  uneven  footsteps,  turned  to 
the  dressing-table  and  groped  about  for 
his  watch.  No  other  flash  coming  quick- 
ly to  his  aid,  he  noted  the  time  by  the 
help  of  a  match.    It  was  12  :o$. 

For  a  few  moments  he  revolved  in  his 
mind  the  idea  of  dressing  and  going  out- 
side ;  or,  if  not  that,  the  calling  of  some 
one  who  would  do  so.  But  each  impulse 
was  instantly  met  by  a  thought  which 
seemed  to  reach  him,  rather  than  be 
evolved,  and  which  convinced  him  that 
no  living  creature  was  beyond  that 
walled  window. 

Morning  was  long  in  coming;  for, 
though  the  storm  had  reached  its  height 
at  midnight,  he  was  restless  and  wide- 
awake, scarcely  closing  his  eyes  until  a 
servant  knocked  to  let  him  know  that  it 
was  seven  o'clock.  Trevor  joined  him 
at  breakfast,  at  which  meal  they  were 
served  by  the  butler  alone,  and  Raeburn 
was  informed  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  patient.  Dawley  had 
watched  with  his  master,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  Trevor  and  the 
doctor  had  slept  well.  Raeburn's  own 
unrefreshed  appearance  was  not  noticed, 
to  his  great  relief,  and  when  he  found 
that  Trevor  wished  to  put  in  the  morning 
going  over  his  uncle's  papers,  he  sug- 
gested that  he  be  allowed  to  pilot  himself 
about  Highmere. 

"Go  ahead,  old  man,"  said  his  friend, 
"and  its  kind  of  you  to  let  me  have  the 
morning.  You  will  not  find  much  of  in- 
terest about  the  place,  I  fear.  Nearly  all 
of  the  ground  has  been  put  under  cul- 
tivation except  the  small  demesne.  Our 
farmer  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the 
place,  and  the  crops  go  out  by  a  different 
road  than  the  one  we  used  last  night." 

Naturally  Raeburn's  first  wish  was  to 
see  the  outer  wall  of  his  room ;  and  he 
was  not  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
while  there  had  been  windows  there  at 
one  time,  as  the  copings  indicated,  they 
had  been  bricked  up,  leaving  no  sign  of 
glazing.  That  the  closing  of  the  win- 
dows had  been  done  after  the  building 


was  finished  was  shown  by  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  old  and  new 
material,  but  it  was  all  so  weather-stained 
that  it  required  a  close  inspection  to  de- 
tect even  this. 

Pondering  on  the  events  of  the  night, 
he  turned  to  the  little  lake,  whose  surface 
was  now  smiling  and  dimpling  in  the 
morning  sunlight.  It  was  a  narrow  sheet 
of  water,  though  of  some  length;  me- 
andering between  low  hills,  so  that  he 
could  not  see  its  full  extent.  On  either 
bank  the  place  was  well  wooded,  but  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  natural  forest, 
or  the  remains  of  one,  rather  than  the 
more  park-like  aspect  to  have  been  ex- 
pected in  a  grove  so  near  a  dwelling. 

Raeburn*  wandered  along  the  north 
bank  toward  a  small  summer-house 
among  the  trees,  and,  taking  out  a  cigar, 
strove  to  recount,  chronologically  and 
definitely,  the  matter  that  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind ;  but  in  that  brilliant  sunshine 
he  found  it  difficult  to  assume  an  ade- 
quate mental  poise.  It  did  seem  just  a 
trifle  absurd,  he  confessed  to  himself, 
and  not  within  a  couple  of  centuries  of 
ready  credence.  After  a  moment  he  be- 
came aware  of  a  monument  some  little 
distance  further  on,  and  walking  toward 
it  saw  that  a  place  had  been  cleared  for 
a  tiny  burying-ground,  and  enclosed  by 
a  low  stone  wall.  Within  was  a  single 
shaft,  and  as  he  drew  closer  he  read  the 
simple  statement  that  Miriam,  wife  of 
James  Barfield  Trevor,  and  daughter  of 
Colonel  George  Barry  Plimpton  and  his 
wife,  Alice,  had  departed  this  life,  July 
12th,  1872,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  her 
age. 

Raeburn  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  grave  was  strewn  with  fresh  flowers, 
but  it  was  not  until  he  had  re-read  the  in- 
scription that  the  thought  came  to  him 
that  it  had  been  precisely  thirty  jrears 
since  this  young  life  had  gone  out,  and 
he  was  musing  over  the  coincidence  of 
the  anniversary;  wondering  vaguely  if 
that  might  bear  somewhat  on  the  mystery 
of  the  previous  night,  when  he  saw  Tre- 
vor coming  toward  the  little  graveyard. 

"What  strange  influence  has  led  you 
to  this  spot  to-day?"  began  Trevor,  and 
then,  as  Raeburn  stammered  some  unin- 
telligible reply,  he  went  on,  "Almost  the 
first  paper  I  touched  reminded  me  of  the 
date,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  come  here,  if 
only  for  a  moment."    Then,  as  he  saw 
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the  flowers,  "but  dear  old  Martha  has 
been  here  before  us  both.  She  has  vis- 
ited the  tomb  of  her  beloved  'very  early 
in  the  morning/  Come  back  to  the  sum- 
mer house,  Raeburn,  and  I  will  tell  you 
the  story. 

"I  hardly  know  where  to  start,  or  why 
I  feel  called  upon  to  tell  you  of  this 
tragedy,"  Trevor  began,  "except  that 
there  is  a  curious  weaving  of  this  date 
into  my  uncle's  life.  Sixty  years  ago 
to-day  he  was  born ;  thirty  years  ago  his 
wife — met  her  death,  and  on  July  12th, 
1903  he  lies  dying.  And  she  who  passed 
away  at  that  middle  milestone  sought  her 
own  death — and  found  it  in  the  little  lake 
before  us.  Her  body  lies  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  where  it  was  recovered. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  that  old  man ; 
and  yet  a  word  from  him  would  have 
averted  the  catastrophe." 

Trevor  arose  and  paced  the  little  plat- 
form several  times  before  he  resumed. 
"I  have  told  you  that  my  uncle  frequently 
visited  this  place  before  he  married. 
There  were  bad  men  and  worse  women 
for  his  neighbours,  whose  influence 
harmed  him  in  many  ways.  Doubtless  it 
was  a  mistake  to  bring  his  young  wife 
here,  and  my  grandfather  must  have  re- 
alised the  fact,  for  he  came  up  to  visit  the 
young  people  before  they  had  been  here 
a  month.  Ten  years  older  than  his  young 
wife,  the  gay  young  captain  of  artillery 
had  by  no  means  finished  sowing  his  wild 
oats,  and  my  grandfather's  whole  heart 
was  set  upon  the  idea  thi.t  marriage 
would  work  a  reform.  My  aunt  had  been 
grandfather's  ward ;  the  orphan  child  of 
old  army  friends — we  Trevors  have  all 
been  army  people  until  my  generation — 
and  she  was  brought  up  in  our  old  home. 
That,  therefore,  the  marriage  had  for 
years  been  an  event  fixed  will  not  sur- 
prise you,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  while 
uncle  had  long  been  the  girlish  ideal  of 
my  Aunt  Miriam,  there  was  more  tol- 
erance than  love  on  the  other  side. 

"Poor  young  thing,  she  was  neglected 
before  my  grandfather  came  here,  and 
after  that;  for,  though  his  servants  un- 
ostentatiously watched  the  doors,  he  still 
slipped  out  nightly  to  join  his  carousing 
friends.  The  windows  of  his  room — 
your  room  last  night,  where  her  picture 
still  hangs — were  secretly  opened  to  let 
him  ride  away " 


"The    windows    in    my    room?"    ex- 
claimed Raeburn. 

"Yes;  I  will  soon  explain.  Many  a. 
night  the  young  wife  locked  the  casement 
behind  him  as  he  rode  off  on  his  horse, 
and  softly  admitted  him  again  in  the 
early  hours.  We  know  that  she  begged 
—entreated  him  to  give  up  his  evil  as- 
sociates, and  yet  she  shielded  him  for 
very  pride's  sake  until  after  grandfather 
had  gone  back  to  New  York. 

"Then  came  the  serpent — though  this 
was  scarcely  an  Eden — in  the  guise  of 
one  of  uncle's  friends.  The  man  lived 
near,  and  became  a  daily  visitor.  He 
made  much  of  her  neglected  condition. 
Finally,  one  afternoon,  he  persuaded  her 
that  a  party  of  young  people,  mutual 
friends,  were  to  meet  at  a  town  some  ten 
miles  away.  Martha  heard  a  portion  of 
their  conversation,  and  has  always  main- 
tained that  my  aunt  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  she  would  later  meet  my  uncle, 
and  be  brought  home  by  him  that  night. 

For  a  wonder  uncle  came  home  early 
that  evening,  and  of  course  there  was  a 
terrible  scene.  Martha  stoutly  defended 
her  mistress's  motives,  but  uncle  raged 
like  a  wild  man.  Later  it  came  on  to 
storm  in  a  frightful  fashion,  and  it  must 
have  been  near  midnight  when  she  came 
alone  and  on  foot  to  uncle's  window  and 
tapped  for  admission — but  no  answer 
came.  Doubtless  she  felt  that  she  must 
see  him,  and  no  other,  before  she  would 
dare  to  enter  the  place.  Then,  heartsick, 
frantic,  wearied  in  flesh  and  spirit,  be- 
lieving that  she  could  never  convince  her 
husband  of  her  innocence,  she  turned  her 
tired  feet  down  the  hillside  to  the  lake — 
and  ended  it  all." 

Trevor  paused  and  looked  toward  the 
softly  lapping  waves,  while  Raeburn  felt 
within  him  a  strange  sympathy  for  this 
broken-winged  butterfly  of  a  bygone  day, 
and  there  was  a  lump  in  his  throat  as  he 
pictured  the  laughing  face,  whose  image 
he  had  studied  on  the  previous  night,  ly- 
ing cold  in  such  a  bitter  death. 

"In  the  morning,"  said  Trevor,  "uncle 
came  from  his  room  early,  a  picture  of 
misery  and  remorse,  and  shortly  after- 
ward one  of  the  work-people  found  the 
body.  Her  silken  shoes  were  stained  and 
torn  with  running  along  the  road,  so 
we  know  that  she  must  have  fled  from 
the  tempter  when  she  found,  too  late, 
that  she  had  been  lured  away  by  lies. 
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Hard — hard  it  must  have  been  to  fight 
her  way  homeward  in  that  blinding  storm 
only  to  find  her  husband's  heart  locked 
against  her. 

"Of  course  all  this  came  out  at  the  in- 
quest; it  will  come  out  anew  when  he 
is  laid  away,  and  I  am  telling  you  the 
story  that  my  best  friend  may  better 
understand  the  man  who  has  shown  me 
such  love  as  few  fathers  bestow.  Per- 
haps, behind  a  shield  of  cold,  hard  pride, 
few  men  have  suffered  more. 

"Granted  that  the  wrong  was  mon- 
strous— I  know,  as  perhaps  none  other 
knows,  the  pitiless  meed  of  its  atone- 
ment. 

"That  is  all,  I  think — no,  your  win- 
dows. I  am  told  that  my  uncle  kept  that 
apartment  for  a  time  after  the  tragedy. 
That  those  about  him  felt  that  he  occu- 
pied rather  than  slept  in  it;  for  each 
morning  he  emerged  more  worn  and 
broken,  as  though  every  night  added  a 
score  to  his  years.  Finally,  he  gave  or- 
ders— we  never  knew  why — that  those 
two  windows  should  be  bricked  up.  He 
saw  the  masons  begin;  then  left  High- 
mere  for  ten  years,  and  his  evil  ways  for- 
ever." 

"Why,"  inquired  Raeburn,  after  a 
pause,  "did  you  wish  me  placed  some- 
where else  ?" 

"I  can  give  you  no  reason,  except  that 
all  my  life  I  have  had  a  horror  of  the 
very  room  itself.  My  uncle  never  en- 
tered it  during  our  rare  visits  here,  and 
so  I  grew  up  with  an  aversion  to  the 
place.    Do  you  wish  to  change?" 

"Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply;  "I  am  very 
comfortable." 

There  was  no  perceptible  alteration  in 
Major  Trevor's  condition  during  the 
day.  Raeburn  wandered  about  the  place, 
ending  the  morning  in  the  library.  He 
found  that  nearly  all  the  books  in  that 
large  room  bore  directly  upon  the  art  of 
war  or  the  lives  of  the  world's  famous 
captains.  One  little  book  upon  the  life 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier  appealed  to  him  in 
a  whimsical  fashion,  when  he  recalled  his 
thoughts  of  the  night  before  upon  the 
large  noses  of  some  great  fighters.  Tak- 
ing up  the  book,  it  opened  at  a  place 
where  a  newspaper  clipping  had  been  in- 
serted. This  was  an  excerpt  from  an  old 
copy  of  the  London  Times,  and  contained 
an  appreciation  of  Sir  Charles's  life. 
Raeburn's  eye  caught  its  keynote  in  the 


following  lines:  "High  spirits,  immense 
courage,  great  ingenuity,  and  prodigious 
egotism." 

Here  Trevor  found  him,  and  picking 
up  a  bound  volume  of  the  Awny  Register 
said,  "I  do  not  know  that  the  stars  fight 
for  or  against  us,  but  I  believe  that  there 
are  climacterics  to  which  heaven  and  hell 
lend  their  powers.  My  uncle  won  three 
brevets  by  personal  valor " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Raeburn.  "I  have 
read  the  record." 

"But  they  do  not  show  one  important 
point.  Listen:  Battery  Wagner,  July 
12th,  1863 ;  July  12th,  1864,  he  rendered 
the  particular  services  for  which  he  was 
bre vetted  a  captain.  July  12th,  1877, 
was  the  date  of  the  battle  at  the  Clear- 
water. TKere  he  received  the  wound 
that  placed  him  on  the  retired  list,  and 
there  he  won  our  army's  glorious  guer- 
don, the  Congressional  Medal  of  Hon- 
our." 

Rapidly  turning  the  pages  he  found 
the  record  of  men  who  wear  that  decora- 
tion, and  read,  with  glistening  eyes : 

"Major  James  Barfield  Trevor:  For  most 
distinguished  gallantry  in  action  at  the  Clear- 
water, Idaho,  where  he  voluntarily  and  success- 
fully conducted,  in  the  face  of  a  withering  fire, 
a  party  which  recovered  possession  of  an  aban- 
doned howitzer  and  two  Gatling  guns,  lying 
between  the  lines  and  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  Indians." 

"I  feel — I  know — he  hoped  for  death 
that  day  with  honour.  But  Fate  said: 
"No;  not  now.  Suffer  yet  many  years." 
Turning  to  Raeburn  he  held  out  his  hand 
and  said,  in  a  choking  voice,  "Come  and 
see  him." 

Raeburn  softly  followed  to  the  room 
from  whence  the  master  oi  Highmere 
was  slowly  drifting  to  meet  the  Great 
Mystery.  He  saw  a  face  which  seemed 
to  bear  little  more  than  a  family  resem- 
blance to  the  portrait,  save  in  the  hawk's 
bill  nose.  For  the  rest,  the  jaws  seemed 
more  square,  the  black  hair  had  turned 
a  frosty  iron  grey,  and  though  he  could 
not  see  the  eyes,  he  did  not  need  their 
evidence  to  tell  him  that  firmness  was  the 
chief  characteristic  of  that  weather- 
beaten,  martial  countenance.  As  he 
gazed  he  wondered  in  how  great  degree 
that  tragedy  of  thirty  years  ago  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  presence  at  Highmere 
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of  the  Major.  Had  he  recognised  the 
stroke  in  New  York  as  a  certain  warning 
of  death's  approach,  and  had  he  then  de- 
termined to  face  the  Grim  One  where  an- 
other had  once  sought  surcease?  Not 
much  prospect  of  an  answer  to  that  rid- 
dle, Raeburn  decided. 

In  the  evening  the  two  young  men  sat 
long  on  the  broad  veranda,  consuming 
countless  cigars,  while  they  discussed 
their  wanderings,  their  respective  futures, 
and  their  ideals.  Raeburn  prolonged  the 
conversation  as  long  as  possible,  that  he 
might  go  at  a  late  hour  to  his  room  alert- 
ly awake — in  such  a  mood  that  no 
drowsy  senses  should  play  him  tricks — 
to  listen  for,  and  to  calmly,  consider,  any 
unusual  event. 

And  so  it  lacked  but  a  few  moments 
of  midnight  when  he  was  standing  at  his 
dressing-table,  slowly  divesting  himself 
of  garments;  gazing  from  time  to  time 
at  the  painted  features  of  Major  Trevor 
and  Miriam,  his  wife.  In  fact,  he  had 
partly  persuaded  himself  that  he  might 
have  heard  nothing  on  the  night  before 
but  the  rattle  and  wail  of  the  storm, 
when,  abruptly,  out  of  the  quiet  night 


came  the  tinkling  of  light  blows    on  a 
window  pane. 

"Tap,  tap,  tap,  tap." 

Again  they  seemed  to  impinge  pal- 
pably upon  bared  nerves.  Again  that 
creepy,  tense-fleshed  sensation,  arid  he 
was  irresistibly  drawn  toward  those 
blind,  blank  window  places.  Then  came 
— appealing  to  his  inner  consciousness — 
a  sob ;  an  agonised,  piteous  burst  of  grief, 
and  he  sensed  that  pleading  voice  once 
more: 

"Love  .  .  .  Oh,  my  love  .  .  .  few- 
give.  .  .  ." 

Tingling  from  his  heart  to  the  roots  oi 
his  hair,  he  waited,  listening,  when  sud- 
denly the  voice  rang  out  clearly,  and  in 
its  new  tone  were  joy  and  recognition, 
thrilling  through  a  single  word : 

"Jamesf 

Raeburn  caught  his  breath  as  though 
some  glad  tidings  had  suddenly  been 
borne  to  him,  as  well,  and  stood,  ab- 
sorbed, until  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"Well?"  he  called,  rather  brokenly. 

"It's  me,  sir,"  came  the  butler's  voice. 
"Mr.  Frank  wished  you  to  know — the 
Major  is  dead." 

William  Harley  Porter. 


A  DAY  BETWIXT 

A  day  betwixt — when  nothing  can  be  done 
Until  some  great  affair  is  fairly  past 
And  folk  are  free  to  work  or  play  at  last 

To  suit  themselves — that  is  a  day  to  shun, 

A  weary  day  ere  it  be  well  begun ! 
Its  only  use,  that  we  may  it  contrast 
With  some  dear  day  that  flitted  all  too  fast, 

Illumined  with  happiness  but  newly  won. 

Yet,  while  we  wait,  how  great  a  joy  to  turn 
The  vision  backward  to  the  glowing  hours 

When  we  were  young  and  little  could  discern 
Between  our  passions  and  our  native  powers ; 

When,  fearless  of  the  future,  love  could  burn ; 
When  fame  foreseen  could  gild  our  airy  towers. 
Charles  Woodward  Hutson. 


THE  SCHEDULED  NOVEL 


There  is  great  excitement  in  Iceland 
at  this  moment.  Hall  Caine  is  on  his 
way  there  equipped  with  a  large  novel- 
proiducing  plant,  including  cameras,  sheep 
shears,  filing  cabinets,  blank  forms  of 
affidavit,  a  hectograph,  ten  stenographers, 
and  a  barrel  of  ink.  He  will  learn  the 
language  on  shipboard  so  that  no  time 
may  be  lost.  The  matter  is  urgent,  for 
punctually  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  I, 
1904,  there  is  due  from  him  a  novel  of 
great  primitive  passions,  strong,  deep, 
fresh  and  true,  of  which  the  scene  must 
be  laid  in  Iceland.  It  will  be  written 
with  terrific  force  throughout,  and  with 
abundant  evidence  of  first-hand  impres- 
sions. Types  studied  on  the  spot,  actual 
events  in  the  life  of  the  people,  their  very 
words,  a  background  of  ice,  snow,  Arctic 
twilight,  penguins  and  walruses,  a  fore- 
ground of  fierce  primitive  hate  and 
equally  fierce  joy,  all  to  be  first  seen,  then 
snap-shotted,  then  dictated,  then  carefully 
revised,  read  back,  punctuated,  and  filed 
— it  will  be  a  busy  and  a  fruitful  fort- 
night. But  he  will  not  fail.  The  ele- 
ments will  be  there  as  per  invoice  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  1.  "What  will  your 
next  novel  be  ?  Religious  ?"  asked  a  friend 
a  year  or  two  ago.  "I've  done  religion," 
said  Mr.  Caine,  calmly.  "Social  ?"  ven- 
tured the  other.  "I  have  finished  the 
social  problems,"  he  replied  with  a  touch 
of  asperity.  "Civilized  man,"  he  went 
on,  "is  complete  in  my  books.  Primitive 
man  now  awaits  me.  He  will  be  ready 
on  August  1 ;  dramatized  on  October  15. 
I  then  turn  to  ideal  love  on  a  background 
of  simplicity.  I  shall  study  it  in  the  Vale 
of  Cashmere,  June  10  to  June  20,  both 
inclusive,  1905."  Splendid  executive  abil- 
ity, promptitude  and  push,  head  like  a 
"dry-goods  emporium,"  heart  like  a  mod- 
ern hotel,  no  costly  whims  or  private 
prejudices,  a  man  for  the  many  and  a 
publisher's  delight,  an  inexpensive  demo- 
cratic Zeitgeist — we  would  rather  own 
a  hundred  shares  of  stock  in  him  than 
in  any  other  industrial  afloat.  Ere  this 
goes  to  print,  Mr.  Caine  will  have  land- 
ed, and  the  berserker  hum  of  the  primi- 
tive passions  confessing  will  be  heard  on 
all  sides. 


Speaking  of  "getting  up"  a  novel,  Mr. 
Henry  James  in  his  delightful  essay  in 
the  August  Atlantic  has  described  the 
wonder  he  felt  at  some  of  Zola's  attempts 
at  it.  He  visited  Zola  twice,  and  his 
mind  still  dances  at  the  recollection  of 
the  enormous  horse-power  of  Zola's  pur- 
pose. Once  he  asked  him  if  his  work 
left  him  any  time  for  travel,  and  in  par- 
ticular if  he  had  seen  Italy — 

A  country  from  which  I  had  cither  just  re- 
turned, or  which  I  was  luckily — not  having 
the  Natural  History  of  a  Family  to  count  with 
— about  to  revisit.  "All  I've  done,  alas,"  he 
replied,  "was  the  other  year  in  the  course  of  a 
little  journey  to  the  south,  to  my  own  pays — 
■  all  that  has  been  possible  was  then  to  make  a 
little  dash  as  far  as  Geneva — a  matter  of  a  few 
days."  Le  Docteur  Pascal,  the  conclusion  of 
Les  Rougon  Mac  quart,  had  appeared  but  short- 
ly before,  and  it  further  befell  that  I  asked  him 
what  plans  he  had  for  the  future,  now  that,  still 
dans  la  force  de  Vage,  he  had  so  cleared  the 
ground.  I  shall  never  forget  the  fine  prompti- 
tude of  his  answer — "Oh,  I  shall  begin  at  once 
Les  Trois  Villes"  "And  which  cities  are  they 
to  be?"  The  reply  was  finer  still — "Lourdes, 
Paris,  Rome."  It  was  splendid  for  confidence 
and  cheer,  but  it  left  me,  I  fear,  more  or  less 
gaping.  ...  He  was  an  honest  man — he 
had  always  bristled  with  it  at  every  pore;  but 
no  artistic  reverse  was  inconceivable  for  an 
adventurer  who,  relating  in  one  breath  that  his 
knowledge  of  Italy  consisted  of  a  few  days 
spent  at  Genoa,  was  ready  to  declare  in  the 
next  that  he  had  planned  on  a  scale  a  picture 
of  Rome. 

Like  Mr.  Caine  indomitably  sailing  the 
northern  waters,  Zola  never  turned  back, 
and  at  the  time  appointed  the  three  books 
appeared,  not  so  much  books,  though,  as 
three  huge  blocks  of  frozen  purpose.  But 
there  is  a  sense  of  waste  here  quite  lack- 
ing in  the  other  instance.  If  he  had  not 
tied  himself  down,  art  might  have  flown 
away  with  him  as  it  did  in  UAssommoir, 
and  we  should  all  have  been  happy. 
Among  authors,  great  men  are  best  when 
they  forget ;  little  men  when  they  remem- 
ber. If  there  is  nothing  more  particular 
in  a  man  than  there  is  in  the  papers  he 
clips  from,  where  is  the  waste  ?  In  litera- 
ture the  main  thing  is  the  person ;  in  the 
market  the  main  thing  is  other  people; 
and  while  it  is  sad  to  think  of  Zola  "get- 
ting up"  Rome,  it  is  altogether  pleasant 
and  edifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Caine  is 
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"doing"  Iceland.  Most  novels,  like  most 
hats,  are  made  for  the  average  head,  of 
definite  constituents,  and  with  no  call  for 
fantasy  in  the  manufacture.  There  is 
no  danger  that  art  and  industry  will  be 
permanently  confounded,  and  for  our 
part  we  are  glad  to  hear  about  new  blast 
furnaces,  and  opening  mills,  and  in- 
creased shipments,  and  authors  plough- 
ing the  Spanish  main  for  a  pirate  atmos- 
phere, taking  notes  on  a  mining  hero 
underground,  carting  off  Kentucky  turf 


for  a  Blue  Grass  background,  poets  in 
tree  tops  writing  their  bird-notes  on  the 
spot,  fishermen's  lays  draughted  precisely 
while  they  fish,  everywhere  the  buzz  of 
honest  toil,  full  dinner  pail,  better  clothes, 
more  shoes,  more  books,  and  new  schools 
opening  in  the  South  for  pickaninnies  to 
learn  to  read  them.  Thrift  and  method 
may  be  bad  for  art  and  death  to  geniuses, 
but  the  steady  hand  and  the  business  head 
are  the  things  for  current  literature. 

Frank  Moore  Colby. 


W>  HISTORY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  IN  CARICATURE 

By  Frederic  Taber  Cooper  and  cy4rthur  Bartlett  Maurice 

PART  SEVENTH 
THROUGH   THE  END  OF  THE  CENTURY 


IN  looking  backward  over  a  century 
of  caricature,  it  is  interesting  to 
ask  just  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
radical  difference  between  the  car- 
toon of  to-day  and  that  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  That  there  is  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  comparative  restraint  of  the 
modern  cartoonist  and  the  unbridled  li- 
cense of  Gillray's  or  Rowlandson's  gro- 
tesque, gargoyle  types,  is  self-evident; 
that  comic  art,  as  applied  to  politics,  is 
to-day  more  widespread,  more  generally 
appreciated,  and  in  a  quiet  way  more 
effective  in  moulding  public  opinion  than 
ever  before,  needs  no  argument.  And 
yet,  if  one  stops  to  analyse  the  individual 
cartoons,  to  take  them  apart  and  discover 
the  essence  of  their  humour,  the  incisive 
*dge  of  their  irony  and  satire,  one  finds 


that  there  is  nothing  really  new  in  them ; 
that  the  basic  principles  of  caricature 
were  all  understood  as  well  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  as  in  the  nineteenth,  and 
and  that,  in  many  cases,  the  successful 
cartoon  of  to-day  is  simply  the  replica  of 
an  old  one  of  a  past  generation,  modified 
to  fit  a  new  set  of  facts.  When  Gilbert 
Stuart  drew  his  famous  "Gerrymander" 
cartoon,  he  was  probably  not  the  first  art- 
ist to  avail  himself  of  the  chance  resem- 
blance of  the  geographical  contour  of  a 
state  or  country  to  some  person  or  animal. 
He  certainly  was  not  the  last.  Again  and 
again  the  map  of  the  United  States  has 
been  drawn  so  as  to  bring  out  some  sig- 
nificant similarity,  as  recently  when  it 
was  distorted  into  a  ludicrous  semblance 
of  Mr.  Cleveland,  bending  low  in  proud 
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A  Punch  slip:  a  cartoon  published  in  antici- 
pation of  an  event  which  did  not  occur— vis., 
the  meeting  of  General  Gordon  and  General 
Stewart  at  Khartoum. 

TENNIEL,  FEBRUARY  7, 1885. 


Telegram,  Thursday  Morning,  Feb.  5.— **  Khar- 
toum taken  by  the  Mahdi.  General  Gordon's 
fate  uncertain." 

—BY  TENNIEL,  FEBRUARY  14,  1885. 


humility,  the  living  embodiment  of  the 
principle,  L'Etat,  c'est  Moi,  and  again, 
showing  a  capital  likeness  to  Uncle  Sam, 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  forming  his 
nose  and  mouth,  the  latter  suggestively 
opened  to  take  in  Cuba,  which  is  swim- 


ming dangerously  near.  Puck's  famous 
"Tattooed  Man"  was  only  a  new  applica- 
tion of  an  idea  that  had  been  used  before ; 
while  the  representation  of  a  group  of 
leading  politicians  as  members  of  a  freak 
show,  a  circus,  or  a  minstrel  troup,  is  as 


THE  CHAUSNGE. 


PENANCE! 


THE  LONDON  TIMES  AND  THE  SPURIOUS  PARNELL  LETTERS. 
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old  as  minstrels  or  dime  museums  them- 
selves. Few  leading  statesmen  of  the 
past  half  century  have  not  at  some  time 
in  their  career  been  portrayed  as  Hamlet, 
or  Macbeth,  or  Richard  III. ;  while  as  for 
the  conventional  use  of  animals  and  sym- 
bolic figures  to  represent  the  different  na- 
tions, the  British  Lion  and  the  Russian 
Bear,  Uncle  Sam  and  French  Liberty, 
these  belong  to  the  raw  materials  of  cari- 
cature, dating  back  to  its  very  inception 
as  an  art.  And  yet,  while  the  means  used 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  days  of 
Hogarth  and  Cruikshank,  the  results  are 
radically  different. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  word — Journal 
ism.  The  modern  cartoon  is  essentially 
journalistic,  both  in  spirit  and  in  execu- 
tion. The  spasmodic  single  sheets  of  Gill- 
ray's  period;  huge  lithographs  that  found 
their  way  to  the  public  through  the  me- 
dium of  London  print  shops,  were  long 
ago  replaced  by  the  weekly  comic  papers, 
while  to-day  these  in  turn  find  formidable 
rivals  in  the  cartoons  which  have  become 
a  feature  of  most  of  the  leading  daily 
journals.  The  celerity  with  which  a  cari- 
cature is  now  conceived  and  executed, 
thanks  to  the  modern  mechanical  im- 
provements and  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
alertness,  makes  it  possible  for  the  car- 
toonist to  keep  pace  with  the  news  of  the 
day,  to  seize  upon  latest  political  blunder, 
the  social  fad  of  the  moment,  and  hit  it 
off  with  a  stroke  of  incisive  irony,  with- 
out fear  that  it  will  be  forgotten  before 
the  drawing  can  appear  in  print.     The 


consequences  of  all  this  modern  haste  and 
enterprise  are  not  wholly  advantageous. 
Real  talent  is  often  wasted  upon  mediocre 
ideas  under  the  compulsion  of  producing 
a  daily  cartoon,  and  again  a  really  bril- 
liant conception  is  marred  by  overhastc 
in  execution,  a  lack  of  artistic  finish  in  the 
detail.    Besides,  the  tendency  of  a  large 
part  of  contemporary  cartoons  is  toward 
the  local  and  the  ephemeral.    This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  caricatures  which  ap- 
pear during  an  American  political  cam- 
paign,   in    which   every   petty   blunder, 
every  local  issue,  every  bit  of  personal 
gossip,  is  magnified  into  a  vital  national 
principle,  a   world-wide   scandal.     And 
when    the    morning   after   the    election 
dawns,  and  business  settles  down  into  its 
wonted  channel,  these  momentous  issues, 
and  the  flamboyant  cartoons  which  pro- 
claimed them  suddenly  become  as  trivial 
and  as  empty  as  a  spent  firecracker  or 
roman  candle. 


Tenniel's  famous  cartoon  at  the  time  of  Bismarck's 
retirement. 
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HORATIU8  CLEVELAND  AT  THIS  BRIDGE. 


From  New  York  Life. 


But  another  change  which  the  spirit  of 
journalism  has  wrought  in  the  contem- 
porary cartoon,  and  a  more  vital  change 
than  any  other,  is  due  to  the  definite  edi- 
torial policy  which  lies  behind  it.  The 
dominant  note  in  all  the  work  of  the  great 
cartoonists  of  the  past,  in  the  English 
Gillray  and  the  French  Daumier,  was  the 
note  of  individualism.  Take  away  the 
personal  rancour,  the  almost  irrational 
hatred  of  "Little  Boney"  from  Gillray, 
take  away  Daumier's  mordant  irony,  his 
fearless  contempt  for  Louis  Philippe,  and 
the  life  of  their  work  is  gone.  The  typi- 
cal cartoon  of  to-day  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
not  a  one-man  production  at  all.  It  is 
frequently  built  up,  piecemeal,  one  detail 


at  a  time,  and  in  the  case  of  a  journal  like 
Punch  or  Judge  often  represents  the 
thoughtful  collaboration  of  the  entire 
staff.  In  the  case  of  the  leading  dailies, 
the  cartoon  must  be  in  accord  with  the 
settled  political  policy  of  the  paper,  as 
much  as  the  leading  articles  on  the  edito- 
rial page.  The  individual  preferences  of 
the  cartoonist  do  not  count.  In  fact,  he 
may  be  doing  daily  violence  to  his  settled 
convictions,  or  he  may  find  means  of  es- 
pousing both  sides  at  once,  as  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  Gillam,  who  throughout 
the  Cleveland-Blaine  campaign  was  im- 
partially drawing  Democratic  cartoons 
for  Puck  and  Republican  cartoons  for 
Judge  at  the  same  time. 


they're  OFF  I 

The  Presidential  race  between  Harrison  and  Cleveland  in  1892. 


From  Puck. 
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THE    KND  OF  THE  CHILIAN  AFFAIR. 


From  Jtidg-e 


L'ENFANT  TERRIBLE. 
The  Baccarat  Scandal  at  Tranby  Croft  in  1891. 


From  Puck. 
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THE  POLITICAL  COLUMBUS  WHO  WILL  NOT  LAND  IN  l«9«. 
By  Gillam  in  Judge.    (For  full  description  see  page  56.) 


THE    BOULANGEIt   EXCITEMENT. 

The  Noisy  Boy  in  the  European  Lodging  House. 

From  Judge.    (For  full  description  see  page  50.) 
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THE  HABRISON  PLATFORM. 
By  Keppler  in  Puck. 

What  the  political  cartoon  will  become 
in  the  future,  it  is  dangerous  to  predict. 
There  is,  however,  every  indication  that 
its  influence,  instead  of  diminishing,  is 
likely  to  increase  steadily.  What  it  has 
lost  in  ceasing  to  be  the  expression  of  the 
individual  mind,  the  impulsive  product  of 
erratic  genius,  it  has  more  than  gained 
in  its  increased  timeliness,  its  greater  so- 
briety, its  more  sustained  and  definite 
purpose.  At  certain  epochs  in  the  past  it 
has  served  as  a  vehicle  for  reckless  scan- 
dal-mongering  and  scurrilous  personal 
abuse.  But  this  it  seems  happily  to  have 
outgrown.  That  pictorial  satire  may  be 
made  forceful  without  the  sacrifice  of 
dignity  was  long  ago  demonstrated  by 
Tenniel's  powerful  work  in  the  pages  of 
Punch.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
serious  political  issue,  when  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  telling  cartoon,  will  be 
borne  home  to  the  minds  of  a  far  larger 
circle  of  average  every-day  men  and 
women  than  it  ever  could  be  when  dis- 


cussed in  the  cold  black  and  white  of  the 
editorial  column. 

Another  interesting  effect  of  the  grow- 
ing conservative  spirit  in  caricature  is 
seen  in  the  gradual  crystallization  of  cer- 
tain definite  symbolic  types.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made,  in  earlier  instalments 
of  this  work,  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  conception  of  John  Bull  and  Uncle 
Sam  and  other  analogous  types,  has  been 
gradually  built  up  by  almost  impercep- 
tible degrees,  each  artist  preserving  all 
the  essential  work  of  his  predecessor,  and 
adding  a  certain  indefinable  something  of 
his  own,  until  a  certain  definite  portrait 
has  been  produced,  a  permanent  ideal, 
whose  characteristic  features  the  cartoon- 
ist of  the  future  could  no  more  alter  ar- 
bitrarily than  they  could  the  features  of 
Bismarck  or  Gladstone.  And  not  only 
have  these  crystallised  types  become  ac- 
cepted by  the  nation  at  large — not  only  is 
Uncle  Sam  the  same  familiar  figure,  tall 
and  lanky,  from  the  New  York  Puck  to 
the  San  Francisco  Wasp,  but  gradually 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE  AWAKE8  AT  LA8T. 

By  Gillam  in  Judge. 
(For  full  description  see  page  54.) 
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JOSEPH  KEPPLER  OF  PUCK. 


BERNARD  OILLAM  OF  JUDGE. 


THE  CHAMPION  MA8HER  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 
By  Gillam  in  Judge.    (For  full  description  see  page  6a ) 
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THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 
From  II  Papagallo  (Rome). 

these  national  types  have  migrated  and 
crossed  the  seas,  and  to-day  they  are  the 
common  property  of  comic  artists  of  all 
nations.  John  Bull  and  the  Russian 
Bear,  Columbia  and  the  American  Eagle, 
are  essentially  the  same,  whether  we  meet 
them  in  the  press  of  Canada,  Australia, 
Cape  Colony,  or  the  United  States.  And 
for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  so  little 
variety  in  the  obvious  features,  the  mere 
physical  contour,  the  subtler  differences 
due  to  race  prejudice  and  individual  limi- 
tations are  all  the  more  significant  and  in- 
teresting. There  are  cases,  and  compara- 
tively recent  cases,  too,  where  race-preju- 
dice has  found  expression  in  such  ram- 
pant and  illogical  violence  as  prompted 
many  of  the  Spanish  cartoons  during  our 
recent  war  over  Cuba,  in  which  Ameri- 
cans were  regularly  portrayed  as  hogs — 
big  hogs  and  little  hogs,  some  in  hog- 
pens, others  running  at  large — but  one 
and  all  of  them  as  hogs.  The  cartoonists 
of  the  Continent,  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
and  Italians  alike,  have  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting the  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  John 
Bull.  Instead,  they  usually  portray  him 
as  a  sort  of  sad-faced  travesty  upon  Lord 
^undreary,  a  tall,  lank,  much  bewhis- 
ed  "milord,"   familiar  to  patrons  of 


Continental  farce-comedy.    But  it  is  not 
in  cases  like  these  that  race  prejudice  be- 
comes interesting.    There  is  nothing-  sub- 
tle or  suggestive  in  mere  vituperation, 
whether   verbal   or   pictorial,   any    more 
than  in  the  persistent  representation  of  a 
nation  by  a  type  which  is  no  sense  repre- 
sentative.   On  the  other  hand,  the  subtle 
variations  of  expression  in  the  John  Bull 
of  contemporary  American  artists,  or  the 
Uncle  Sam  of  British  caricature,  will  re- 
pay careful  study.    They  form  a  sort  of 
sensitive  barometer  of  public  sentiment 
in  the  two  countries,  and  excepting  dur- 
ing the  rare  periods  of  exceptional  good 
feeling  there  is  always  in  the  English- 
man's conception  of  Uncle  Sam  a  scarce- 
concealed  suggestion  of  crafty  malice  in 
place  of  his  customary  kindly  shrewd- 
ness, while  conversely  our  portrayal  of 
John  Bull  is  only  too  apt  to  convert  that 
bluff,  honest-hearted  country  gentleman 
into  a  sort  of  arrogant  blusterer,  greedy 
for  gain,  yet  showing  the  vein  of  cow- 
ardice distinctive  of  the  born  bully. 

II. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  preceding 
lengthy  period  of  tranquillity,  the  closing 
decade  of  the  nineteenth   century  wit- 


W1LL1AM   BLUEBEARD. 
"My  first  two  wives  are  dead.    Take  care,  Caprivi, 
lest  the  same  fate  overtake  you." 

From  La  Silhouette  (Paris). 
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RETURN  OF  THE  SOUTHERN    FLAGS. 
By  Gil  lam  in  Judge.    (For  full  description  see  page  58.) 


'  WHERE  AM  I  AT  ?  " 


By  Gillam  in  Judge.    The  famous  redrawn  cartoon  which  in  its  original  form  depicted  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
the  Democratic  Party  disastrously  routed  at  the  polls  in  1892.    (For  full  description  see  page  55.) 
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GULLIVER  CRISPI. 
From  II  Papagallo  (Rome.) 

nessed  a  succession  of  wars  and  inter- 
national crises  well  calculated  to  stimu- 
late the  pencils  of  every  cartoonist  worthy 
of  the  name.  One  has  only  to  recall  that 
to  this  period  belong  the  conflict  between 
China  arid  Japan,  the  brief  clash  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  beginning  of  our 
policy  of  expansion,  with  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  our  own  war  with  Spain, 
and  England's  protracted  struggle  in  the 
Transvaal,  to  realize  how  rich  in  stirring 
events  these  few  years  have  been,  and 
what  opportunities  they  offer  for  dra- 
matic caricature. 

A  cartoon  in  the  August  paper  of  this 
series,  entitled  "Waiting,"  showed  Gen- 
eral Gordon  gazing  anxiously  across  the 
desert  at  the  mirage  which  was  conjured 
up  by  his  fevered  brain,  taking  the  clouds 
of  the  horizon  to  be  the  guns  of  the  ap- 
proaching British  Army  of  relief.  Early 
in  1885  the  relief  expedition  started  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Henry  Stew- 
art, and  on  February  seventh  there  was 
published  in  Punch  the  famous  cartoon 
"At  Last,"  showing  the  meeting  between 
Gordon  and  the  relieving  general.  This 
was  a  famous  Punch  slip.  That  meeting 
never  occurred.  For  on  February  fifth, 
two  days  before  the  appearance  of  the 
issue  containing  the  cartoon,  Khartoum 
had  been  taken  by  the  Mahdi.  The  fol- 
lowing week  Tenniel  followed  up  "At 
Last"  with  the  cartoon  "Too  Late," 
which  showed  the  Mahdi  and  his  fanatic 
following  pouring  into  Khartoum,  while 
stricken  Britannia  covers  her  eyes. 

The  Times  challenge  to  Charles  Stew- 
art Parnell  was,  of  course,  recorded  in 
the  caricature  of  Punch.  The  newspaper, 
it  will  be  remembered,  published  letters, 
which  it  believed  to  be  genuine,  involv- 


ing Parnell  in  the  murders  of  Lord  Fred- 
erick Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  in  Phoe- 
nix Park,  Dublin,  in  1882.  When  these 
letters  were  proved  to  have  been  forged 
by  Pigott  Punch  published  a  cartoon 
snowing  the  Times  doing  penance.  Both 
of  these  cartoons  were  by  Tenniel.  "The 
Challenge"  appeared  in  the  issue  of  April 
30,  1887,  and  "Penance"  almost  two 
years  later,  March  9,  1899. 

A    cartoon    which    marked    Tenniers 
genius  at  its  height,  a  cartoon   worthy 
of  being  ranked  with  that  which  depicted 
the  British  Lion's  vengeance  on  the  Ben- 
gal Tiger  after  the  atrocities  of  the   Se- 
poy rebellion,  was  his  famous  "Dropping* 
the    Pilot,"    which    was    published     on 
March   29,    1890,   after   William   II.    of 
Germany  had  decided  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  Iron  Chancellor.  Over 
the  side  of  the  ship  of  state  the  young* 
Emporer  is  leaning  complacently  looking 
down  on  the   grim   old   pilot   who  has 
descended  the  ladder  and  is  about  to  step 
into  the  boat  that  is  to  bear  him  ashore. 
The  original  sketch  of  this  cartoon  was 
finished  by  Tenniel  as  a  commission  from 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  gave  it  to  Bismarck. 
The  picture  is  said  to  have  pleased  both 
the  Emperor  and  the  Prince. 


A  HAND   AGAIN8T  EVERY  MAN. 
From  London  Judy,  April  13, 1893. 
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By  Linley  Sam  bourne. 

The  baccarat  scandal  at  Tranby  Croft 
and  the  subsequent  trial  at  which  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales  was  present  as  a  witness 
was  a  rich  morsel  for  the  caricaturist  in 
the  early  summer  of  1891.  Not  only  in 
England,  but  on  the  Continent  and  in  this 
country  the  press  was  full  of  jibes  and 
banter  at  the  Prince's  expense.  The  Ger- 
man comic  paper,  Ulk,  suggested  pic- 
torially  a  new  coat-of-arms  for  his  Royal 
Highness  in  which  various  playing  cards, 
dice,  and  chips  were  much  in  evidence. 
In  another  issue  the  same  paper  gives  a 
German  reading  from  Shakespeare  in 
which  it  censures  the  Prince  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  Falstaff  censured  the 
wild  Harry  of  Henry  IV.  The  London 
cartoonists  all  had  their  slings  with  vary- 
ing good  nature.  Fun  represented  the 
Prince  as  the  Prodigal  Son  being  for- 
given by  the  paternal  British  nation. 
Point  to  this  cartoon  was  given  by  the 
fact  that  the  pantomime  L' Enfant  Pro- 
digue  was  being  played  at  the  time  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre.  The  Pall 
Mall  Budget  showed  the  Queen  and  the 
Heir  Apparent  enjoying  a  quiet  evening 
over  the  card  table  at  home.  The  Prince 
is  saying :  "Ah,  well,  I  must  give  up  bac- 
carat and  take  to  cribbage  with  Mamma." 


Moonshine,  in  a  cartoon  entitled 
"Aren't  They  Rather  Overdoing  It?"  took 
a  kindlier  and  a  more  charitable  view. of 
the  whole  affair.  His  Royal  Highness 
is  explaining  the  matter  to  a  most  hor- 
rible looking  British  Pharisee.  "Don't 
be  too  hard  on  me,  Mr.  Stiggins,"  he 
says,  "I  am  not  such  a  bad  sort  of  a 
fellow  on  the  whole.  You  mustn't  be- 
lieve all  that  you  read  in  the  papers." 
The  nature  of  the  American  caricature  of 
the  scandal  may  be  understood  from  the 
cartoon  which  we  reproduce  from  Puck, 
on  page  40.  This  cartoon  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

The  Emperor  William  and  his  chancel- 
lors inspired  La  Silhouette,  of  Paris,  to 
a  very  felicitous  cartoon  entitled  "Wil- 
liam Bluebeard."  William  is  warning 
Hohenlohe  and  pointing  to  a  closet  in 
which  are  hanging  the  bodies  of  Bis- 
marck and  Caprivi  robed  in  feminine  ap- 
parel. "My  first  two  wives  are  dead," 
says  the  Emperor.  "Take  care,  Hohen- 
lohe, lest  the  same  fate  overtake  you !" 

The  increase  in  European  armament 
in  1892  suggested  to  Tenniel  the  idea  of 
the  cartoon  "Thq  Road  to  Ruin,"  which 


JAPAN— "DOES  IT  HURT   UP  THERE?" 

om  Kladdcradatsch.    (For  full  description  see 
paffe  50.) 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  BIBLE  IN  CHINA. 
An  exact  copy  of  a  Chinese  native  cartoon.    Reproduced  in  the  San  Francisco  Wasp,  Jan.  a.  1893. 


appeared  November  5th  of  that  year.  It 
shows  the  figures  of  two  armed  horse- 
men, France  and  Germany,  each  bur- 
dened with  armies  of  four  million  men, 
riding  along  "The  Road  to  Ruin."  Their 
steeds,   weighed   down   by  the   burdens 


they  bear,  are  faltering  in  their  strides. 
A  cartoon  published  shortly  afterwards 
in  the  London  Fun  shows  the  figure  of 
Peace  welcoming  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  urging  them  hos- 
pitably to   lay   aside  their  sword-belts. 


BUSINESS  AT  THE  DEATH-BED— UNCLE  SAM  a8  UNDERTAKER. 
From  Kladderadatscb  (Berlin).    (For  full  description  see  page  49.) 
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'*  Thanks,  Madam,"  rejoins  Kaiser  Wil- 
i*^lm,  "but  we  would  rather  retain  them 

in  your  behalf!" 

The    brief   war    between    China   and 
Japan  was  necessarily  of  a  nature  to  sug- 
gest cartoons  of  infinite  variety.    It  was 
the    quick    aggressive    bantam    against 
a     huge    but    unwieldly   opponent,    and 
one  of  the  earliest  cartoons  in  Punch 
utilized  this  idea  in  "The  Corean  Cock 
Fight."    The  big  and  clumsy  Shanghai 
is   warily  watching  his  diminutive  foe, 
^while    the    Russian    bear,    contentedly 
squatting    in  the  background,  is  saying 
softly  to  himself :  "Ha  1  whichever  wins, 
I  see  my  way  to  a  dinner."    Every  fea- 
ture of  Chinese  life  offered  something  to 
the  caricaturists.    For  instance,  in  a  car- 
toon   entitled   "The   First   Instalment," 
London  Fun  shows  the  Jap  slashing  off 
the  Chinaman's  pigtail.     Now  this  idea 
of  the  pigtail  in  one  form  or  another  was 
carried  through  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
For   example  the  Berlin    Ulk  offers  a 
simple  solution  of  the  whole  controversy 
in  a  picture  entitled  "How  the  Northern 
Alexander  Might  Cut  the  Corean  Knot." 
China   and    Japan,    with    their   pigtails 
hopelessly    tangled    in    a    knot    labeled 
"Corea,"  are  tugging  desperately  in  op- 
posite directions,  while  Russia,  knife  in 
one  hand  and  scissors  in  the  other,  is 
preparing  to  cut  off  both  pigtails  close 
to  the  heads  of  his  two  victims. 
Punch  characteristically  represented  the 


TABLEAU. 

End  of  the  Chinese- Japanese  War. 
From  Toronto  Grip. 

contending  nations  as  two  boys  engaged 
in  a  street  fight,  while  the  various  powers 
of  Europe  are  looking  on.  John  China- 
man has  obviously  had  very  much  the 
worst  of  the  fray;  his  features  are  bat- 
tered ;  he  is  on  the  ground,  and  bawling 
lustily,  "Boo-hoo!  he  hurtee  me  welly 
much!  No  peacey  man  come  stoppy 
him!"  The  end  of  the  war  was  com- 
memorated by  Toronto  Grip  in  a  Tableau 
showing  a  huge  Chinaman  on  his  knees 
while  a  little  Jap  is  standing  on  top  of  the 
Chinaman's  head  toying  with  the  defeat- 
ed man's  pigtail.  Kladderadatsch,  of  Ber- 
lin, printed  a  very  amusing  and  charac- 
teristic cartoon  when  the  war  was  at  an 


THE  START  FOB  THE  CHINA  CUP. 
Prom  Moonshine  (London). 
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Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Valley. 

end:  "Business  at  the  death-bed — Uncle 
Sam  as  Undertaker."  This  pictorial  skit 
alludes  to  the  proposition  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  that  China  pay  her  war  indem- 
nity to  Japan  in  silver.  It  shows  a  strick- 
en Chinaman  tucked  in  a  ludicrous  bed 
and  about  to  breathe  his  last.  Uncle  Sam, 
as  an  enterprising  undertaker,  has  thrust 
his  way  in  and  insists  on  showing  the 
dying  man  his  handsome  new  style  of 
coffin. 

Still  another  clever  cartoon  in  which 
the  Kladderadatsch  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  war  shows  a  map 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  distorted  into 
a  likeness  of  a  much-perturbed  lady,  the 
British  Isles  forming  her  coiffure,  Europe 
her  arms  and  body,  and  Asia  the  flowing 
drapery  of  her  skirts.  Japan,  saw  in 
hand,  has  just  completed  the  amputation 
of  one  of  her  feet — Formosa — and  has 
the  other — Corea — half  sawn  off.  "Does 
it  hurt  you  up  there  ?"  he  is  asking,  gaz- 
ing up  at  the  European  portion  of  his 
victim.  The  same  periodical  a  few 
months  later  forcibly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  France  and  Russia 
were  both  profiting  by  the  outcome  of  the 
war,  Germany  was  likely  to  go  away 
empty-handed.    It  is  entitled  "The  Parti- 


tion of  the  Earth;  an  Epilogue  to  the 
Chinese  Loan."  China,  represented  as  a 
fat,  overgrown  mandarin,  squatting  com- 
fortably on  his  throne,  serene  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  financial  difficulties 
are  adjusted  for  the  time  being,  is  ex- 
plaining the  situation  to  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  who  is  waiting,  basket  in  hand,  for 
a  share  of  the  spoils.  On  one  side  Russia 
is  bearing  off  a  toy  engine  and  train  of 
cars,  labeled  "Manchuria,"  and  on  the 
other  France  is  contentedly  jingling  the 
keys  to  a  number  of  Chinese  seaports. 
"The  world  has  been  given  away,"  China 
is  saying;  "Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  and 
Yunnan  are  no  longer  mine.  But  if 
you  will  live  in  my  celestial  kingdom  you 
need  not  feel  any  embarrassment;  your 
uselessness  has  charmed  us  immensely/* 
The  Boulanger  excitement,  which  so 
roused  France  until  the  bubble  was  ef- 
fectually pricked  by  the  lawyer  Floquet's 
fencing  sword,  was  satirised  by  Judge  in 
a  cartoon  entitled  "The  Noisy  Boy  in  the 
European  Lodging  House."  The  scene 
is  a  huge  dormitory  in  which  the  various 
European  powers  have  just  settled  down 
in  their  separate  beds  for  a  quiet  night's 
rest  when  Boulanger,  with  a  paper  cap 


TO  THE  DEATH. 
One  of  Thomas  Nast's  later  cartoons. 
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THE  CHINESE  EXCLUSION  ACT. 


From  the  San  Franciaco  Wasp. 


A  GERMAN  IDEA  OF  IRISH  HOME   RULE. 
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THE  JOHN  BULL  OCTOPUS  IN  EGYPT. 


Prom  II  Papagallo  (Rome). 
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I.  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY. 

III.  MIDDLE  CLASS  REPUBLIC. 


II.  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 
IV.   SOCIAL  REPUBLIC. 


A  PRESENT  DAY   LESSON. 


Prom  the  Revue  Encycloptdique. 
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on  his  head,  comes  marching  through 
loudly  beating  a  drum.  In  an  instant  all 
is  turmoil.  King  Humbert  of  Italy  is 
shown  in  the  act  of  hurling  his  royal  boot 
at  the  offending  intruder.  The  Czar  of 
Russia    has    opened    his    eyes   and    his 


quarters,  has  joined  in  the  popular  outcry. 
The  lodgers  with  one  voice  are  shouting, 
"Drat  that  Boy !  Why  doesn't  he  let  us 
have  some  rest?" 

The  old  allegorical  idea  of  Christian 
passing  through  the  dangers  of  the  Val- 


A  GROUP  OF  MODERN  FRENCH  CARICATURISTS. 


features  are  distorted  with  wrath.  Bis- 
marck is  shaking  his  iron  fist.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  is  getting  out  of  bed 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  inflicting 
dire  punishment  on  the  interrupter  of  his 
slumbers.  Even  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
long  accustomed  to  disturbances  from  all 


ley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  in  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim  Progress,  which  has  been  ap- 
pearing in  caricature  every  now  and  then, 
since  Gillray  used  it  against  Napoleon, 
was  employed  by  Tenniel  in  a  cartoon  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Home  Rule  published 
in  Punch,  April  15,  1893.    The  old  war- 
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rior,  sword  in  hand,  is  making  his  way 
slowly  along  the  narrow  and  perilous 
wall  of  Home  Rule.  On  either  side  are 
the  bogs  of  disaster  suggestive  of  his 
fate  in  case  his  foot  should  slip. 

The  Panama  scandals  in  France  and 
the  ensuing  revelations  of  general  polit- 
ical trickery  suggested  one  of  Sam- 
bourne's  best  cartoons,  that  depicting 
France  descending  into  the  maelstrom  of 
corruption.  This  cartoon  appeared  in  the 
beginning  of  1893.  It  shows  France  in 
the  figure  of  a  woman  going  supinely 
over  the  rapids  to  be  hurled  into  the 
whirlpool  below. 

British  feeling  on  the  Fashoda  affair 
was  summed  up  by  Tenniel  in  two  car- 
toons which  appeared  in  October  and 
November,  in  1898.  The  first  of  these 
called  "Quit — Pro  Quo?"  was  marked 
by  a  vindictive  bitterness  which  appeared 
rather  out  of  place  in  the  Punch  of  the 


last  quarter  of  the  century.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  for  a  brief  time  feel- 
ing ran  very  high  in  both  countries  over 
the  affair.  In  this  cartoon  France  is  rep- 
resented as  an  organ-grinder  who  per- 
sists in  grinding  out  the  obnoxious  Fa- 
shoda tune  to  the  intense  annoyance  of 
the  British  householder.  The  second 
cartoon  represents  the  Sphinx  with  the 
head  of  John  Bull.  John  Bull  is  grimly 
winking  his  left  eye  to  signify  that  he 
regards  himself  very  much  of  "a  fixture" 
in  Egypt. 

III. 

The  dangerous  condition  in  which  the 
United  States  found  itself  about  the  time 
we  began  the  building  of  our  new  and 
greater  navy  was  depicted  in  Judge  by 
the  cartoon  entitled,  "Rip  Van  Winkle 
Awakes  At  Last."  It  shows  a  white- 
bearded,  white-haired  Uncle  Sam  seated 
on  a  rock  about  which  the  tide  is  rapidly 
rising,  looking  round  at  the  great  modern 
armaments  of  England  and  France  and 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  murmuring  as 
he  thinks  of  his  own  antiquated  wooden 
ships  of  war  and  brick  forts,  "Why,  I'm 
twenty  years  behind  the  age."  In  his  old 
hat,  with  the  broken  crown,  are  the  feath- 
ers of  Farragut,  Perry,  Paul  Jones  and 
Lawrence,  but  these  alone  are  not  enough, 
nor  will  even  the  "Spirit  of  '76,"  which 
hovers  over  him  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle, 
quite  suffice.  He  has  his  musket  of  1812 
and  his  muzzle-loading  gun  of  1864,  but 
in  the  background  are  those  huge  cannon 
of  European  foes  and  above  them  is  the 


"yes,  citizens,  since  the  disarmament  this  has  been  made  into  a  telescope,    fortunately 
it  was  not  a  muzzle-loader,  so  they  have  been  able  to  put  in  a  lens  at  both  ends. 

A  French  cartoon  aimed  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
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gaunt,  grim  figure  of  a  helmetted  Death. 
A  little  more  and  it  would  have  been  too 
late.  Now  there  is  yet  time.  Rip  Van 
Winkle  awakes  at  last. 

An  interesting  variant  upon  the  old 
type  of  "Presidential  Steeplechase"  car- 
toons appeared  in  Puck  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1892,  after  the  Republican  con- 
vention at  Minneapolis  and  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  at  Chicago  had  respec- 
tively nominated  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Cleveland.  The  cartoon  is  entitled 
"They're  Off!"  and  is  drawn  with  ad- 
mirable spirit.  The  scene  is  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  and  the  two  presidential 
candidates,  in  the  guise  of  charioteers, 
are  guiding  their  mettlesome  steeds  in  a 
mad  gallop  around  the  arena.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's horses,  "Tariff  Reform"  and 
"Economy,"  are  running  steadily,  and 
seem  to  be  slowly  forging  to  the  front, 
while  those  of  Mr.  Harrison,  "High  Pro- 
tection" and  "Force  Bill,"  are  not  pulling 
well  together,  and  with  ears  pointed  for- 
ward, look  as  though  they  might  at  any 
moment  become  unmanageable. 

In  connection  with  this  campaign  of 
1892,  there  was  no  cartoon  of  more  in- 
terest than  that  entitled  "Where  Am  I 
At?"  which  Bernard  Gillam  drew  for 
Judge,  and  this  interest  lies  less  in 
the  cartoon  itself  than  in  the  amusing 
story  of  its  conception  and  execution. 


Right  up  to  election  day  not  only  Gil- 
lam but  the  entire  staff  of  Judge  were 
perfectly  confident  of  Republican  success 
at  the  polls.  To  them  the  election  seemed 
to  be  a  mere  formality  which  had  to  be 
gone  through  with,  in  order  that  General 
Harrison  might  remain  in  the  White 
House  for  four  years  more.  So  a  con- 
ference was  held,  after  which  Mr.  Gillam 
began  work  on  the  cartoon  which  was  to 
commemorate  the  Republican  victory. 
The  idea  used  was  that  of  a  general 
smash-up,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the 
middle  of  the  debacle  and  the  Republican 
elephant  marching  triumphantly  over  the 
ruins.  Along  these  lines  a  double-page 
cartoon  was  drawn  with  an  immense  va- 
riety of  detail,  reproduced,  and  made 
ready  for  the  press.  Election  Day  came 
around,  and  a  few  hours  after  the  polls 
had  been  closed  it  became  evident,  to  the 
consternation  of  Mjr.  Gilman  and  his  as- 
sociates, that  instead  of  the  expected  Re- 
publican victory,  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
swept  the  country  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. What  was  to  be  done?  It  was 
too  late  to  prepare  another  cartoon,  so 
that  the  plate  already  made  was  taken 
from  the  press,  and  the  cartoonist  set  to 
work.     To  the  discomfited  countenance 


CABAS  D'ACBS. 
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of  Mr.  Cleveland  Gillam  attached  a 
beard  which  transformed  the  face  into  a 
likeness  to  that  of  the  defeated  Republi- 
can candidate.  A  huge  patch  drawn 
over  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  Republican 
elephant  changed  its  appearance  of  ela- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  woe-begone  de- 
pression. Other  slight  changes  in  the 
legends  here  and  there  throughout  the 
picture  transformed  its  nature  to  such  an 
extent  that  only  the  most  practised  eye 


THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  WAR  BAROMETER. 

FASHODAM!  FASHODAM  Fashoda!  Fashoda. 

From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


could  detect  anything  that  was  not 
wholly  spontaneous  and  genuine.  To 
cap  it  all,  in  a  corner  of  the  picture  Gil- 
lam drew  a  likeness  of  himself  in  the 
form  of  a  monkey  turning  an  uncomfort- 
able somersault.  With  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts  the  reader  by  a  close  examina- 
tion of  this  cartoon,  which  we  reproduce, 
will  undoubtedly  detect  the  lines  along 
which  the  lightning  change  was  made. 
Nevertheless,  it  will.,  be  impossible  for 


him  to  deny  that  the  transformation  was 
cleverly  done. 

Besides  being  the  year  of  the  presiden- 
tial campaign,  1892  was  a  year  when  the 
thoughts  of  Americans  were  turned  back- 
ward four  centuries  to  the  time  when 
Christopher  Columbus  first  landed  on  the 
shore  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
original  ships  of  Columbus's  fleet  were 
being  brought  over  the  water  from 
Spain ;  the  Columbus  idea  was  being  ex- 
ploited everywhere  in  topical 
song  and  light  opera;  and  it 
would  have  been  strange  in- 
deed if  it  had  failed  to  play 
some  part  in  political  carica- 
ture. Gillam  in  Judge  made 
use  of  it  in  the  cartoon  en- 
titled "The  Political  Colum- 
bus Who  Will  NOT  Land  in 
'92."  It  represents  the  ship 
of  the  Democracy  with  Mr. 
Cleveland  as  Columbus  gaz- 
ing anxiously  and  uneasily 
at  the  horizon.  At  the  bow 
of  the  ship  is  the  lion's  head 
and  the  shield  of  Britannia 
in  allusion  to  Mr.  Cleveland's 
alleged  pro-English  sympa- 
thies. The  sail  upon  which 
the  ship  is  relying  for  its 
progress  is  marked  "Free 
Trade"  and  is  a  woefully 
patched  and  weather  beaten 
bit  of  canvas.  The  crew  of 
the  ship  is  a  strange  assort- 
ment which  suggests  all  sorts 
of  mutiny  and  piracy.  In  the 
front  of  the  vessel  and  close 
behind  the  captain  are  Dana, 
Croker,  Sheehan,  and  Hill. 
Beyond  them  we  see  the  fig- 
ures of  Cochran,  Carlisle, 
Crisp,  Brice,  and  Mills  and 
Flower.  In  the  far  aft  are 
Blackburn  and  Gorman.  Evi- 
dently crew  and  captain  are  animated  by 
despair,  although  the  gull,  bearing  the 
features  of  Mr.  Pulitzer,  of  the  New 
York  World,  that  is  circling  around  the 
ship  shows  that  land  is  not  so  many  miles 
away.  "I  don't  see  land,"  cries  Cleve- 
land-Columbus. And  the  despairing 
crew  pointing  to  the  Free  Trade  sail 
calls  back,  "And  you  never  will  with  that 
rotten  canvas." 
.  .In  contrast  with  the  vindictive  and 
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malicious  character  of  the  cartoons  which 
Heralded  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  election, 
there  was  a  marked  absence  of  unpleasant 
p>ersonalities  in  those  which  belong  to  the 
period  of  his  second  term.    There  was  no 
disposition,  however,  to  spare  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  growing  diffi- 
culty he  had  in  holding  his 
party   together   or  his   as- 
sumption of  what  Repub- 
licans regarded  as  an  en- 
tirely  unwarranted   degree 
of   authority.     This   auto- 
cratic   spirit    was    cleverly 
satirized   by   a  cartoon    in 
Judge,    to    which    allusion 
has  already  been  made  in 
the  present  article.    It  con- 
sists  simply  of  a  map  of 
the  United  States  so  drawn 
as  to  form  a  grotesque  like- 
ness of  the  President.    He 
is  bending  low  in  an  elabo- 
rate bow,  in  which  mock- 
humility  and  glowing  self- 
satisfaction  are  amusingly 
blended,   his   folded  hands 
forming  the  Florida  penin- 
sula, his  coat-tails  project- 
ing into  lower  California. 
Beneath    is    inscribed    the 
following  paraphrase : 
My  country,  'tis  of  ME, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  ME  I  sing! 
Mr.  Cleveland's  troubles 
with  his  party  began  early 
in   his   second   administra- 
tion.   As  early  as  April  we 
find  him  depicted  by  Judge 
as  the  "Political  Bull  in  the 
Democratic     China-Shop." 
The  bull  has  already  had 
time  to  do  a  vast  amount  of 
havoc.       The     plate-glass 
window,     commanding     a 
view  of  the  national  capitol, 
is  a  wreck,  and  the  floor  is  strewn  with 
the  remains  of  delicate  cups  and  platters, 
amidst   which   may   still   be   recognized 
fragments  of  the  "Baltimore  Machine," 
"Rewards  for  Workers,"  "Wishes  of  the 
Leaders,"     etc.       An     elaborate     vase, 
marked  "N.  Y.  Machine,"  and  bearing 
a  portrait  of  Senator  Hill,  is  just  top- 
pling over,  to  add  its  fragments  to  the 
general  wreckage. 

The  general  depression  of  trade  and 


the  much-debated  issue  of  tariff  reform 
recur  again  and  again  in  the  caricatures 
of  the  second  Cleveland  administration, 
especially  after  the  Republican  landslide 
of  1893.  Thus,  in  December  of  that  year, 
a  significant  cartoon  in  Judge  represents 


DON  QUIXOTE   BRYAN  MEETS  DI8A8TER  IN  HIS   ENCOUNTER   WITH 
THE   FULL   DINNER   PAIL. 

By  Victor  Gillam  in  Judge. 

the  leading  statesmen  of  each  party  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  "National  Football," 
the  two  goals  being  respectively  marked 
"Protection"  and  "Free  Trade."  "Half- 
back" Hill  is  saying,  "Brace  up,  Cap; 
we've  got  the  ball,"  and  Captain  Grover, 
nursing  a  black  eye,  rejoins  disconsolate- 
ly, "That's  all  very  well,  boys,  but  they've 
scored  against  us,  and  we've  got  to  put 
up  the  game  of  our  lives  to  beat  them." 
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In  January  thtj  same  periodical  published 
a  pessimistic  sketch,  showing-  Uncle  Sam, 
shivering  with  cold,  and  his  hands 
plunged  deep  into  his  pockets,  gloomily 
watching  the  mercury  in  the  "Industrial 
Thermometer"  sinking  steadily  lower 
from  protection  and  plenty,  through  idle- 
ness, misery,  and  starvation,  to  the  zero 
point  of  free  trade.  "Durn  the  Demo- 
cratic weather,  anyway  ,*'  says  Uncle 
Sam.  A  more  hopeful  view  of  the  situa- 
tion found  expression  in  Puck,  in  a  car- 
toon entitled  "Relief  at  Hand/'     Labor, 


in  which  Judge  supported  the  opposite 
side,  and  heaped  ridicule  on  the  \\  ilson 
Bill,  one  of  the  best  shows  Uncle  Sam  re- 
tiring for  the  night,  and  examining  with 
disgust  and  wrath  the  meagre  crazy  quilt 
(the  Wilson  Bill)  with  which  he  has  been 
provided  in  lieu  of  blankets.  "FII  freeze 
to  death,"  he  is  grumbling,  "and  yet  some 
of  those  idiots  call  this  a  protective  meas- 
ure/' 

Mr,  Cleveland's  determination  to  re- 
turn to  the  South  the  flags  captured  in 
the  War  of  Secession  in  the  hopes  of  put- 


lift.    MCKINLEY    Afct  A   POLITICAL   TAM   O'HHANTEE. 


in  the  guise  of  an  Alpine  traveler,  has 
fallen  by  the  wayside,  and  lies  half  buried 
beneath  the  snows  of  the  "McKinley 
Tariff."  Help,  however,  has  come,  in 
the  form  of  a  St.  Bernard,  named  "Wil- 
son Tariff  Bill,"  while  Cleveland,  in  the 
guise  of  a  monk,  is  hastening  from  the 
neighbouring  monastery,  drawn  in  the 
semblance  of  the  national  capitol.  Still 
another  cartoon  harping  on  the  need  of 
tariff  reform  represents  McKinley  and 
the  other  leading  Republicans  as  "Ponce 
de  Leon  and  His  Followers,"  gathered 
around  a  pool  labeled  "High  Protection 
Doctrine."  "They  think  it  is  the  foun- 
tain of  political  youth  and  strength,  but 
it  is  only  a  stagnant  pool  that  is  almost 
dried  up."    Among  the  many  caricatures 


By  GlUam  in  Judge. 

ting  an  end  to  sectional  feeling  brought 
down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  the 
more  extreme  Republican  element,  a 
wrath  which  was  reflected  strongly  edi- 
torially and  pictorially  in  the  papers  of 
the  day.  To  Judge  it  suggested  the  car- 
toon entitled  "Halt,"  in  which  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  the  act  of  handing  back  the  cap- 
tured flags  is  restrained  by  the  spirit  of 
Lincoln,  which  says,  "Had  you  fought 
for  those  flags  you  would  not  be  so  quick 
to  give  them  away!"  To  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  made  to  reply,  "Great  Scot ! 
I  thought  you  were  dead  and  forgotten 
long  ago.  I  only  meant  to  please  Mr. 
Solid  South.  They're  rubbish  any  how." 
This  is  another  cartoon  from  the  hand  of 
the  prolific  Gillam. 
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THE   ENGLISH  WORLD    KINGDOM  OB  BLOODY 

CARTOOBAPHY. 

Prom  the  Lustige  Blatter. 


MR.   BHODE8— THE  NAPOLEON  OP  SOUTH   AFRICA. 
From  the  Westminster  Budget  (London). 


THE  SITUATION  IN    SOUTH   AFRICA 
SOME   BOER  WAR  CARTOONS. 


By  Gillam  in  Judge. 
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The  movement  for  the  annexation  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  occurred  in 
the  spring  of  1893,  and  which  many 
Americans  were  inclined  to  regard  with 
suspicion  and  disfavor,  was  commemorat- 
ed in  a  great  variety  of  cartoons,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  was  only 
natural  that  a  movement  which  owed 
its  inception  to  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration, should  receive  the  cordial  ap- 
proval and  endorsement  of  Judge.  A 
cartoon,  dated  February  18th,  represents 
Columbia  in  the  guise  of  an  exemplary 
modern  school-mistress,  serenely  holding 
in  order  her  turbulent  class  of  mingled 
Chinese,  negroes,  Indians,  Italian  organ- 
grinders,  and  Russian  anarchists,  while 
she  gives  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  small, 
half-naked  new  scholar  from  the  Pacific, 
who  is  timidly  begging  to  be  admitted. 
Canada,  represented  as  a  demure  little 
maiden,  stands  just  behind  Hawaii,  an 
interested    spectator,    apparently    more 


than  half  inclined  to  follow  his  example. 
In  much  the  same  spirit  was  a  design 
that  appeared  in  the  Wasp,  repre- 
senting Uncle  Sam  in  the  character  of 
St.  Peter,  holding  the  key  to  America's 
political  paradise.  "Poor  little  imp,"  he 
is  saying  to  the  Hawaiian  applicant,  "I 
don't  see  why  I  should  shut  you  out, 
when  I've  let  in  all  the  tramps  of  the 
world  already."  Another  cartoon  which 
appeared  in  Judge  was  entitled,  "The 
Champion  Masher  of  the  Universe." 
This  represents  Hawaii  under  the  form 
of  a  dusky  but  comely  damsel  being  borne 
off  complacently  by  a  gorgeouslv  attired 
Uncle  Sam,  while  his  discomforted  rivals 
are  looking  on  in  chagrin  and  disgust. 
These  rivals  are  England,  under  the  form 
of  John  Bull ;  France,  shown  under  the 
features  of  President  Sadi  Carnot;  Ger- 
many, the  Emperor  William;  and  Italy, 
King  Humbert.  This  cartoon  was  drawn 
by  Gillam. 


A  knife  for  the  Amer- 
ican pigs. 


Piratical— (Spain 
accused  an  Amer- 
ican ship  of  flying 
the  Spanish  flag  in 
order  to  cut  the 
cable. 

The  result  of  the 
war— defeats. 


Sampson— *•  Where  is      McKinley— "I    wonder    what    lie 
Cervei  a's  fleet  ?  "  holds  ? " 


McKinley  and  England. 


The  Minister  of  Revenue 
has  a  spoon  for  the  war 
kettle. 


From  Don  Qui  jot e  (Madrid). 


SPANISH  CARTOONS  OF   THE  8PANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 
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The    Toronto  Grip  saw  the  matter  in 
quite  a  different  aspect.    Hawaii,  a  badly 
iiigVitened  savage,  is  bound  to  a  stake, 
while  Uncle  Sam,  in  the  guise  of  a  mis- 
sionary, is  whetting  the  knife  of  annexa- 
tion, preparing  to  give  him  the  coup-de- 
grace,   and  at  the  same  time  waving  off 
John    Bull,   who  holds  his  knife,  "Pro- 
tectorate,"   with    similar    intent.      "Hoi* 
up,"  says  Hawaii,  "didn't  you  say  it  was 
wrong  to  eat  man?"  and  Uncle  Sam  re- 
joins benevolently,  "Yes — but — well,  cir- 
cumstances   alter   cases,   and   the   inter- 
ests  of    civilization  and  commerce,   you 

know You  keep  off,  John ;  he's  my 

meat."       The   suggestion   that   England 
was  merely  waiting  for  a  good  excuse 
to  step  in  and  take  possession  of  Hawaii, 
while  the    American  administration  and 
Congress  were  trying  to  reach  an  under- 
standing,   was   eagerly   seized   upon   by 
other  journals  as  well  as  Grip,  especially 
in  Germany.     The  Berlin  Ulk  portrayed 
Queen  Liliuokalani,  armed  with  a  broom, 
angrily   sweeping  Uncle  Sam  from  his 
foothold  in  Honolulu,  while  John  Bull, 


firmly  established  on  two  of  the  smaller 
islands,  "laughs  to  his  heart's  content," 
so  the  legend  runs,  "but  the  Yankee  is 
mad  with  rage."  In  similar  spirit  the 
Kladderadatsch  depicts  John  Bull  and 
Uncle  Sam  as  "Two  Good  Old  Friends," 
trying  to  "balance  their  interests  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  With  clasped  hands  the 
two  rivals  are  see-sawing  backwards  and 
forwards,  each  striving  to  retain  a  preca- 
rious foothold,  as  they  straddle  the  Pa- 
cific from  Samoa  to  Hawaii,  and  each 
quite  oblivious  of  the  discomfort  of  the 
squirming  little  natives  that  they  are 
crushing  under  heel. 

The  fiasco  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  ill-ad- 
vised attempt  to  restore  Queen  Liliuo- 
kalani to  her  throne  was  hit  off  in  Judge 
by  a  cartoon  portraying  him  as  Don 
Quixote,  physically  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  as  a  result  of  his  latest  tilt  at  the 
Hawaiian  windmill.  The  knight's  spirit, 
however,  is  unbroken,  and  he  is  receiv- 
ing philosophically  the  well-meant  con- 
solation of  Sancho  Panza  Gresham. 


"You  can't  unbuckle  that  shoe.* 


Cervera  bottles 
up  Schley. 
McKinley's 
condition. 


Dewey's  situation. 
After  Sampson's  scalp. 
America's  Real  Desire. 


SPANISH  CARTOONS  OP  THE  SPA NI8H-AMK RICA N   WAR. 


Castelar  writes  a  letter. 
"This  is  for  you  if  you 

don't  behave." 
From  Don  Qutjote  (Madrid), 
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THE  LATE8T  WAR  BULLETIN. 
By  Hamilton  in  Judge. 

Another  cartoon  of  sterling  literary 
flavour  is  that  representing  Mr.  McKinley 
as  a  political  Tarn  o'Shanter,  which  ap- 
peared during  the  exciting  election  of 
1896.  The  countenance  of  Tam  in  this 
cartoon  shows  none  of  the  anxiety  and 
mental  perturbation  of  the  hero  of  Burns' 
poems.  You  can  see  that  he  has  full  con- 
fidence in  his  good  mare,  "National 
Credit,"  and  is  perfectly  convinced  that 
she  will  carry  him  unscathed  over  the 
road  to  Good  Times,  Prosperity,  and 
Protection.  The  carlins  have  been  close 
at  his  mare's  heels,  however,  and  as  he 
passes  the  bridge  over  which  they  dare 
not  cross,  the  foremost  of  his  pursuers 
has  caught  and  pulled  away  as  a  trophy 
the  tail  of  the  steed.  The  tail,  however, 
is  something  with  which  he  can  well  part 
for  it  typifies  four  years  of  business  de- 
pression. The  leaders  of  the  pursuing 
carlins  are  Free  Trade,  Anarchy,  Section- 
alism, and  Popocracy. 

Mr.  Bryan's  appeal  to  the  farmer  in 
1896  was  hit  off  by  Hamilton  in  a  power- 
ful but  exceedingly  blasphemous  cartoon 
entitled  "The  Temptation."  Bryan  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  angel  of  darkness 
has  taken  the  farmer  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  to  show  him  the  riches  of  the 
world.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see  stretch 
oceans  and  cities  and  hills  and  rivers  and 
mountains  of  silver.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  so  grim  and  powerful  a  cartoon 
should  have  been  marred  by  that  display 


of  bad  taste  which  has  been  too  frequent 
in  the  history  of  caricature. 

The  caricature  produced  by  the  com- 
paign  between  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1900  offers  few  if  any  car- 
toons more  admirable  than  that  by  Mr. 
Victor  Gillam,  representing  Don  Quixote 
Bryan  meeting  disaster  in  his  fight 
against  the  full  dinner  pail.  This  car- 
toon has  that  literary  flavour  which  has 
been  too  much  lacking  in  American  cari- 
cature, and  which  raises  this  particu- 
lar cartoon  far  above  the  average  in  the 
same  school.  The  idea,  of  course,  is 
based  on  Don  Quixote's  disastrous  en- 
counter with  the  windmill,  which  that 
poor  crack-brained  gentleman  took  to  be 
a  giant.  The  body  of  the  windmill  is  a 
huge  dinner  pail  and  its  arms  are  a 
crossed  knife  and  fork.  Don  Quixote, 
incased  in  armour  from  head  to  foot,  and 
mounted  on  the  Democratic  donkey  with 
free  silver  for  a  saddle,  has  tilted  against 
the  solid  structure  with  disastrous  re- 
sults. His  lance  is  shattered  and  he  and 
his  faithful  steed  lie  prostrate  and  dis- 
comfited on  opposite  sides  of  the  road. 
The  Sancho  Panza  needed  to  complete 
the  picture  appears  under  the  familiar 
features  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  who, 
leading  the  Tammany  Tiger  by  a  rope, 
is  hurrying  to  his  master's  assistance.  In 
the   distance   may   be   seen   the    White 


THE  SPANISH  BRUTE— ADDS  MUTILATION  TO  MURDER. 
By  Hamilton  in  Judge. 
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Speaker  Reed  to  McKinley— "You're  got  to 
bank  the  fire  some  way  or  other:  I  can't  hold  in 
thiB  steam  much  longer."— Minneapolis  Tribune. 

House,  but  the  road  in  that  direction  is 
completely  barred  by  the  staunch  wind- 
mill that  has  so  successfully  resisted  the 
mad  Knight's  onslaught. 

IV. 

The  pent-up  feeling  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  reached  a  danger- 
ous degree  of  tension  during  the  weeks 
preceding  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain,  was  forcibly  symbolized  in  the 
Minneapolis  Herald.  The  dome  of  the 
national  capitol  is  portrayed,  surmounted 
by  a  "Congressional  safety-valve."  Mc- 
Kinley,  clinging  to  the  cupola,  is  anx- 
iously listening  to  the  roar  of  the  im- 
prisoned steam,  which  is  escaping  in 
vast  "war  clouds,"  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Speaker  Reed,  who  is  freely 
perspiring  in  his  effort  to  hold  down  the 
valve. 

One  of  those  cartoons  which  are  not 
to  be  forgotten  in  a  day  or  a  week  or  a 
month;  one  which  stirs  the  blood  and 
rouses  the  mind  to  a  new  patriotism  even 
when  seen  years  after  the  events  which 
inspired  it,  is  Victor  Gillam's  "Be  Care- 
ful! It's  Loaded!"  which  appeared  a 
few  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  which  we 
deem  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the 
twenty-five  or  thirty  great  cartoons  which 
the  nineteenth  century  has  produced.  To 
realise  to-day  its  full  force  and  meaning 


one  has  to  recall  the  peculiar  tension 
under  which  the  American  people  were 
labouring  during  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April,  1898.  The  Maine 
had  been  destroyed  in  Havana  Harbour, 
and  although  we  no  longer  regard  that 
event  in  the  manner  we  once  regarded 
it,  then  it  was  too  much  for  our  over- 
wrought nerves;  the  condition  of  Cuba 
was  growing  every  day  more  deplorable, 
and  every  one  felt  that  the  inevitable  con- 
flict was  hourly  at  hand.  In  the  picture 
American  patriotism  is  symbolised  by  a 
huge  cannon.  A  diminutive  Spaniard 
has  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  mast  of  a 
Spanish  vessel  and  monkey-like  is  shak- 
ing his  fist  down  the  muzzle.  Uncle 
Sam,  standing  by  the  gun  and  realising 
the  Spaniard's  imminent  peril  calls  out, 
excitedly,  "Be  Careful !  It's  Loaded !"  a 
warning  to  which  the  latter  seems  little 
inclined  to  pay  any  attention.  In  its  very 
simplicity  this  cartoon  differs  greatly 
from  most  of  those  of  the  school  of  Puck 
and  Judge.  There  is  none  of  that  infinite 
variety  of  detail  which  makes  an  elab- 
orate study  necessary  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  full  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  a  cartoon.  "Be  Careful!  It's  Load- 
ed!" like  the  most  striking  English  and 


BRITANNIA   A8  LADY  MACBETH  TRYING  TO  WASH 
AWAY   THE  8TAIN8  OP  THE  BOER  WAR, 

From  the  Lustige  Bl&tter. 
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French  cartoons  may  be  understood  at  a 

A  cartoon  like  Grant  E.  Hamilton's 
"The  Latest  War  Bulletin"  we  find  amus- 
ing at  the  present  time.  We  did  not  find 
it  so  a  little  over  five  years  ago.  This 
latest  war  bulletin,  printed  in  asbestos, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  just  received 
from  the  infernal  regions.  His  Satanic 
majesty,  with  a  sardonic  grin  upon  his 
face,  has  just  composed  it  to  his  own 
entire  satisfaction.  Marked  up  on  the 
burning  furnace  of  Hades  it  reads: 
"Only  Spanish  will  be  spoken  here  until 
further  notice — P.  S.  Guests  will  please 
leave  their  crowns  and  Spanish  4's  in 
charge  of  the  night  clerk." 

Another  equally  hideous  cartoon  by 
Hamilton  is  that  entitled  "The  Spanish 
Brute  Adds  Mutilation  to  Murder."  It 
shows  a  hideous  ape-like  monster  repre- 
senting Spain,  one  blood-dripping  hand 
smearing  the  tombstones  erected  to  the 
sailors  of  the  Maine  and  the  other  clutch- 
ing a  reeking  knife.  All  about  him  un- 
der the  tropical  trees  are  the  bodies  of  his 
mutilated  victims.  The  expression  of  the 
monster's  countenance  is  a  lesson  in  na- 
tional prejudice.  It  shows  how  far  a 
well-balanced  nation  may  go  in  moments 
of  bitterness  and  anger. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  amusing 
of  all  the  cartoons  evoked  by  the  results 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  appeared 
in  Punch  at  a  time  when  our  departure 
from  our  traditional  policy  began  to 
cause  comment  in  Europe.  There  are 
two  figures,  that  of  Dame  Europa  and 
that  of  Uncle  Sam.  Dame  Europa  is  a 
lady  of  frigid  aspect,  with  arms  folded, 
and  who  has  drawn  herself  up  to  full 
height  as  she  gazes  scornfully  at  the  com- 
placent and  unruffled  Uncle  Sam.  "To 
whom  do  I  owe  the  honour  of  this  intru- 
sion?" she  asks,  icily.  "Marm,  my  name 
is  Uncle  Sam."  "Any  relation  of  the  late 
Colonel  Monroe?"  is  the  scathing  retort. 

No  less  interesting  than  the  American 
cartoons  of  the  Spanish  War  are  those 
contributed  by  Spain  herself,  although 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  they 
are  chiefly  amusing  for  their  over-ween- 
ing confidence  and  braggadocio  insolence. 
Among  the  more  extravagant  flights  of 
Spanish  imagination,  which  later  news 
turned  into  absurdities,  may  be  cited 
"Dewey's  Situation,"  in  which  the  victor 
of  Manila  is  represented  as  a  disconsolate 


rat,  caught  in  the  Philippine  mouse-trap ; 
"Cervera  bottled  up  Schley,"  a  situation 
which  the  sober  facts  of  history  after- 
wards reversed ;  and  "McKinley's  Condi- 
tion," in  which  the  President  is  repre- 
sented as  swathed  in  bandages,  and  suf- 
fering severely  from  apocryphal  injuries 
received  at  Porto  Rico  and  Cienfuecos. 
All  of  these  cartoons  appeared  at  differ- 
ent times  in  the  Madrid  Don  Quijote, 
which  did  not  always  keep  on  this  level 
of  empty  boasting,  but  occasionally  pro- 
duced some  really  clever  caricature.  A 
regular  feature  of  the  Spanish  War  car- 
toons was  the  American  Hog  as  a  symbol 
of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the 


From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


applications  of  this  idea  in  the  Don  QuiT 
jote  were  distinctly  amusing.  For  in- 
stance, in  reference  to  Spain's  accusation 
that  an  American  ship  flew  the  Spanish 
flag  at  Guantanamo  in  order  to  approach 
near  enough  to  cut  the  cable,  America  is 
shown  as  a  fat  hog,  triumphantly  strut- 
ting along  on  its  hind  legs  and  ostenta- 
tiously waving  the  Spanish  colors. 
Again,  the  Sampson-Schley  controversy 
is  hit  off  in  a  picture  showing  Sampson 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  naval  "hogs," 
each  armed  with  gigantic  shears  and  bent 
upon  obtaining  the  Admiral's  scalp. 
Still   another  cartoon  seeks  to  explain 
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more  dignified  type  are  the  cari- 
catures representing  Spain  as  a 
beautiful  and  haughty  Senorita, 
boldly  showing  how  she  keeps 
beneath  her  garter  "a  knife  for 
the  American  pigs'1 ;  or  pointing 
to  her  shoe  on  which  Cuba  serves 
is  a  buckle,  and  arrogantly  chal- 
lenging a  diminutive  McKinJey, 
— "you  can't  unbuckle  my  shoe!" 

V. 

A  cartoon  which  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  Transvaal  War  and 
the  railway  between  Capetown 
and  Cairo  was  that  entitled  ''The 
Rhodes  Colossus/*  which  ap- 
peared in  Punch  December  io< 
1892,    It  was  by  the  hand  of  Lin- 


BETWEEN  BCYLLA   AND  CHARYBDI8. 

W  A  ld  eck-  Ro  u  as  E  au  — r*  Fo  r  ward,  dear 
friends,  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left,  and  we  win  win  through  at  last," 

From  Humodstiche  Blatter  (Berlin}. 

the  "real  purpose  in  getting 
Cuba  away  from  Spain,  A 
drove  of  pigs  have  clustered 
around  a  huge  barrel  of  Cuban 
molasses  and  are  eagerly  sucking 
the  contents  through  tubes.  Of  a 


A  DUTCH  VIEW. 

The  present  condition  of  the  French  general  staff. 

From  Amsterdammcr. 


THE    LAST     FHABE     OF    THE     DREYFUS 
CASK. 

Justice  takes  Dreyfus  Into  her  car. 
From  Amsterdammcr. 

ley  Sam  bourne.  It  shows  a  co- 
lossal figure  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
standing  on  a  map  of  Africa  with 
one  foot  planted  in  Egypt  and  the 
other  at  the  Cape,  In  his  hands 
he  holds  a  line  suggesting  the 
telegraph  wire  connecting  the 
two  places. 

Although  the  German  Govern- 
ment refused  to  interfere  in  the 
protracted  struggle  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  sympathy  of  Germany 
with  the  Boers  found  expression 
in  a  host  of  cartoons,  bitterly  in- 
veighing against  British  aggres- 
sion. Thoroughly  characteristic 
is  one  which  appeared  in  the 
Lnstigc  Blatter  entitled  "English 
World- Kingdom  ;  or  Bloody  Car- 
tography." A  grossly  distorted 
caricature  of  Victoria  is  standing 
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before  a  map  of  the  world,  and  dip- 
ping- her  pen  in  a  cup  of  blood,  held 
for  her   by  an  army  officer.    Cham- 
berlain,   at  her  elbow,  is  explaining 
that  "the  lowest  corner  down  yonder. 
must   be   painted  red!"    Another  of 
the  L.i€stige  Blotter's  grim  cartoons, 
aWuding  to  the  terrible  price  in  hu- 
man life  that  England  paid  for  her 
ultimate    victory   in   the   Transvaal, 
depicts  Britannia,  as  Lady  Macbeth, 


11  hi  : 

Prom  Psat  {Pari*}. 


vainly  trying  to  wash  the  stain 
from  her  bloody  hands.    "Out, 
damned  spot !"     In  lighter  vein 
is  the  cartoon   which   is  here 
reproduced    from    the    Wiener 
Humoristische  Blatter,  showing 
"Oom    Paul   at    His    Favorite 
Sport."    Kruger,   rakishly   ar- 
rayed in  tennis  garb,  is  extract- 
ing infinite  enjoyment  from  the 
congenial  exercise  of  volleying 
English  soldiers,  dressed  up  as 
shuttlecocks,  over  the  "Trans- 
vaal net"  into  the  watery  ditch 
beyond. 

With  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  Affaire  Dreyfus  in 
France    and    England's    long 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  period  arbitrarily 
chosen  as  the  scope  of  these  ar- 
ticles comes  to  a  brilliant  and 
dramatic  close.     But  the  car- 
toonist's work  is  never  done. 
Nimble  pencils  are  still  busy, 
as  in  the  days  of  Rowlandson 
and  Gillray,  in  recording  and  in 
influencing  the  trend  of  history. 


TOWARD  FREEDOM. 
Madame  la  Republique— "  Welcome.  M.  Le  Cap- 
itaine.    Let  me  hope  that  I  may  Boon  return  you  your 
sword." 

Prom  Punch  (London). 


AT  DEVIL'S  ISLAND. 
The  Master  of  the  Island.— "They  take  away  one  captain 
from  me:  but  iook  here,  a  whole  handful  of  generals!    Oh,  after 
all,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  bad." 

Prom  Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 


CARTOONS  ON  THE   DREYFUS  CASE. 
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and  a  hundred  years  from  now,  whoever 
attempts  to  do  for  the  twentieth  century 
a  service  analogous  to  that  which  has 
here  been  undertaken  for  the  nineteenth, 
will  find  an  even  ampler  and  richer  store 
of  material,  thanks  to  the  group  of 
younger  satirists  in  the  full  blood  of  their 
enthusiasm,  who  are  valiantly  carrying 


on  the  traditions  of  the  men  of  the  past ; 
of  Leech,  and  Tenneil,  of  Daumier,  and 
Philipin,  and  Cham  and  Andre  Gill,  of 
Nast  and  Keppler,  and  Gillam,  and  who 
have  already  begun  to  record  with 
trenchant  pencil  the  events  that  arc 
ushering  in  the  dawn  of  the  new  century. 


OOM  PAUL'S  FAVORITE  PASTIME. 
From  the  Wiener  Humoristiche  Blfttter. 


THE  END. 


WHISTLER  AND  SWINBURNE 


WHEN  Whistler's  pictures  were 
held  to  ridicule  by  the  un- 
knowing and  the  unknown  of 
thirty-five  years  ago,  a  cham- 
pion stepped  forward  in  the  person  of  a 
man  of  letters,  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne. His  fellow  artists  were  not  so 
willing  to  accord  him  merit,  although 
Alma  Tadema  declared  "Jimmy  has  a 
knack  of  doing  things  with  his  colour 
that  no  one  else  can  do."  However, 
neither  Alma  Tadema,  nor  Millais,  Poyn- 
ter,  Colin  Hunter,  or  Leighton  at  all 
agreed  that  these  things  were  to  be  taken 
seriously,  and  they  smiled  in  their 
sleeves.  It  usually  takes  the  finer  percep- 
tions of  a  poet  to  uncover  the  subtilty 
beautiful,  so  that  Swinburne's  praise  in 
his  little  pamphlet  on  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1868  came  to  the  many  as 
a  revelation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  pamphlet  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
inaccessible,  for  it  contains  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  prose  descriptions  ever 
written.  In  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  in  words  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  a  painted  picture,  and  with  direct 
reference  to  Whistler's  work,  Swin- 
burne wrote: 

"No  task  is  harder  than  this  transla- 
tion from  colour  into  speech,  when  the 
speech  must  be  so  hoarse  and  feeble, 
when  the  colour  is  so  subtle  and  sublime. 
Music  or  verse  might  strike  some  string 
accordant  in  sound  to  such  painting,  but 
a  mere  version  such  as  this  is  a  psalm  of 
Tate's  to  a  Psalm  of  David's.  In  all  of 
the  main  strings  touched  are  certain 
varying  chords  of  blue  an'd  white,  not 
without  interludes  of  the  bright  and  ten- 
der tones  of  floral  purple  or  red.  .  .  . 
They  all  have  immediate  beauty,  they 
all  give  the  direct  delight  of  natural 
things;  they  seem  to  have  grown  as  a 
flower  grows,  not  in  any  forcing  house 
of  ingenious  and  laborious  cunning. 
This  is,  in  my  eyes,  a  special  quality  of 
Mr.  Whistler's  genius;  a  freshness  and 
fulness  of  the  loveliest  life  of  things, 
with  a  high,  clear  power  upon  them 
which  seems  to  educe  a  picture  as  the 
sun  does  a  blossom  or  a  fruit." 


At  another  time  Whistler's  "Before 
the  Mirror,"  furnished  Swinburne  the 
inspiration  of  these  lines: 

"I  cannot  see  what  pleasures 

Or  what  pains  were ; 
What  pale  ri>w  loves  and  treasures 

New  Year's  will  bear ; 
What  beam  will  fall,  what  shower, 
What  grief  or  joy  for  dower ; 

But  one  thing  knows  the  flower;  the  flower 
is  fair." 

Whatever  his  eccentricities,  whatever 
his  mannerisms,  whatever  his  affecta- 
tions, no  one  can  burden  the  memory  of 
the  Gentle  Artist  with  any  charge  of  in- 
gratitude. True  it  is  that  he  wrote  at 
length  of  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies,"  but  until  he  felt  there  were 
enemies  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
making.  Swinburne  was  no  exception; 
Whistler  thanked  him  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  for  the  service  of  his  appre- 
ciation. Of  course,  he  took  it  sensibly  as 
his  due,  yet  he  was  overjoyed  to  find 
that  he  was  not  the  only  David  in  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines.  "I  shall  etch 
your  portrait,  Swinburne,"  said  he. 
"You  must  sit  to  me,  It  takes  the  in- 
famous, you  know,  to  make  the  famous 
famous."  And  he  kept  his  word.  Swin- 
burne came  over  to  Whistler's  house  in 
Chelsea  for  a  day,  and  there  Whistler 
made  a  remarkable  study  of  him  in  dry- 
point,  which  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes  has, 
or  did  have,  in  his  possession. 

But  alas!  Whistler  invaded  the  poet's 
own  territory  unwittingly  with  his  re- 
markable little  lecture,  "Ten  o'Clock." 
A  century  before  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
had  embodied  many  of  the  same  ideas  in 
his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but 
Whistler  had  a  more  brilliant  way  of 
saying  things,  wherefore,  though  Sir 
Joshua's  "Addresses"  had  been  accepted 
without  a  murmur,  Mr.  Whistler's  "Ten 
o'Clock"  was  pounced  upon  by  the  critics, 
and  by  Mr.  Swinburne  most  severely  of 
all,  in  his  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  June,  1888. 
Whistler,  amazed  and  hurt,  wrote  to 
Swinburne : 

"Why,  O  brother !  did  you  not  consult 
with  me  before  printing,  in  the  face  of  a 
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ribald  world,  that  you  also  misunder- 
stand and  are  capable  of  saying  so ;  with 
vehemence  and  repetition. 

"Have  I  then  left  no  man  on  his  legs  ? 
— and  have  I  shot  down  a  singer  in  the 
far  off,  when  I  thought  him  safe  at  my 
side? 

"Cannot  the  man  who  wrote  Atalanta 
— and  the  Ballads  beautiful — can  he  not 
be  content  to  spend  his  life  with  his 
work,  which  should  be  his  love — and  has 
for  him  no  misleading  doubt  and  dark- 
ness— that  he  should  stray  about  blindly 
in  his  brother's  flower-beds  and  bruise 
himself  1  .  .  .  O  Brother!  where  is  thy 
sting !  O  Poet !  where  is  thy  victory !" 

"How  have  I  offended !  and  how  shall 
you  in  the  midst  of  your  poisoned  page 


hurl  with  impunity  the  boomerang  re- 
buke? 

"  'Paradox  is  discoloured  by  personal- 
ity, and  merriment  is  distorted  by  malev- 
olence/ " 

But  Mr.  Swinburne  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand, perhaps,  or  he  had  nothing  to 
explain,  or  he  was  tired  of  Mr.  Whistler, 
or  the  matter  is  none  of  our  business ;  a 
reconciliation  was  not  effected,  and  one 
fine  morning  shortly  after,  at  just  ten 
o'clock,  a  letter  from  Whistler  came  to 
Swinburne's  notice  concluding  with  these 
words : 

"Thank  you,  my  dear!  I  have  lost  a 
confrere;  but,  then,  I  have  gained  an 
acquaintance — one  Algernon  Swinburne 
— 'outsider — Putney.'  " 

Gardner  C.  TealL 


RECOMPENSE. 


When  I  reflect  on  all  thou  givest  me, 

Beloved,  in  the  hours  I  cherish  so, — 
The  vision  of  love's  wonders  that  I  know 

I  never  might  have  dreamed  of  but  for  thee, — 

And  when  I  look  upon  myself  and  see 

How  in  thy  tender  care  a  soul  may  grow, 
In  gratitude  I  would  on  thee  bestow 

More  love  than  in  one  human  heart  may  be. 

But  when  I  gaze  into  thy  softened  eyes 

At  my  adoring  eyes  reflected  there, 
I  feel,  O  Love  of  mine !  that  in  some  wise 

I  may  give  more  than  I  am  now  aware ; 
That  my  soul's  ardent  and  insatiate  prayer 

May  be  thy  lonely  spirit's  long-sought  prize. 

Elsa  Barker. 


A  NEW  POEM  BY  LORD  BYRON 


BYRON  the  poet  though  not,  per- 
haps, so  universally  read  as  was 
the   case   some   thirty   or    forty 
years  ago,  is  still  the  common 
property  of  all  who  take  any  real  inter- 
est in  British  classical  literature.    Byron 
the  man,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  al- 
ways been  open  to  us  to  know  him  better 
through  the  kindly  medium  of  his  friend 
Tom  Moore,  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  meant 
little  to  most  modern  readers  beyond  a 
kind  of  vague  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
dissolute  and  reprobate  and  quite  unfit  to 
be  introduced  into  the  midst  of  a  respect- 
able family  circle.    Just  lately,  however, 
a  great  step  has  been  taken  towards  the 
reawakening  of  our  interest  in  him,  and 
the  showing  him  in  his  true  light  in  the 
giving  to  the  world  of  his  Letters  and 
Journals ;  a  labour  of  love  by  whose  ful- 
filment both  Mr.  Rowland  Prothero,  the 
editor,  and  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  pub- 
lisher, have  surely  raised  themselves  a 
monument  more  lasting  than  brass.  There 
we  have  Byron  as  he  really  was,  in  all 
his  pathetic  loneliness.    It  might  almost 
be  said,  in  his  equally  pathetic  littleness — 
for,  with  all  his  undoubted  talents,  Byron 
cannot  truly  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
world's  great  men — were  it  not  that  we 
should  remember  that  his   faults   were 
nearly  all  as  much  of  the  world's  making, 
as  of   his   own.     Vain,    self-conscious, 
petty,  passionate,  peevish,  even  spiteful, 
he  undeniably  was,  each  and  all  in  their 
turn ;  but  who  can  wonder  at  that,  when, 
after  a  boyhood  during  which  his  deform- 
ity was  being  constantly  brought  home  to 
him — even   his   own   mother,   otherwise 
kind,  not  disguising  her  disgust  at  his 
misfortune — the  world  first  raised  him  on 
a  pedestal  as  a  popular  idol,  and  then  as 
suddenly  dashed  him  from  it,  execrating 
him  for  crimes  at  the  very  mention  of 
which — weak  of  principle  as  Byron  must 
be  allowed   to   have  been — even   a   ten 
times  more  dissolute  man  than  he  would 
have  shuddered.     What  wonder  that  he 
became  embittered,  cynical,  an  Ishmaelite 
amongst  his  fellow  men,  believing  every 
man's  hand  to  be  against  him,  and  there- 
fore revenging  himself,  ahd  at  the  same 
time  seeking   consolation    for   his   own 


wounded  feelings,  by  exposing  the  vanity 
and  emptiness,  which  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
lay  beneath  the  thoughts  and  words  and 
deeds  of  even  the  best  of  his  contempo- 
raries? What  wonder,  even,  that 
branded  as  he  was  in  the  world's  opinion 
with  unnameable  guilt,  forsaken  by  his 
wife,  and  deprived  of  all  those  stays  in 
life  which  go  to  the  saving  of  a  man,  he 
should,  in  his  very  despair,  have  become 
callous  to  opinion,  and  plunged  deeper 
into  those  excesses  his  natural  inclina- 
tions for  which  had  been  so  pharisaically 
condemned  ?  Rather,  it  would  seem,  does 
the  blame  of  his  wasted  life  rest  with 
those  who  dealt  with  him  so  thought- 
lessly and  unchristianly :  for  himself,  in 
the  nearer  knowledge  that  we  now  have 
of  him,  we  can  surely  have  nothing  but 
the  sincerest  pity. 

With  the  interest  in  Byron  thus  re- 
vived, after  having  for  so  long  lain  com- 
paratively dormant  in  the  public  mind  by 
the  publication  of  documents  so  intimate- 
ly personal,  it  must  naturally  follow  that 
any  further  relics  of  the  man  and  his 
work  which  may  be  suspected  to  exist 
will  be  eagerly  sought  after  and,  when 
discovered,  as  eagerly  welcomed.  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  re- 
markable coincidence  that  just  about  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Prothero  was  bring- 
ing his  pious  work  to  a  conclusion,  the 
MS.  fragment  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  article  should  have  come  to  light, 
by  the  purest  accident,  amongst  a  bundle 
of  Byron's  letters  found  in  a  desk  former- 
ly belonging  to  the  late  Mr. ,  Byron's 

close  associate  while  they  were  together 
at  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  few  persons 
whom  he  counted  as  his  intimate  friends 
in  after  life. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  the  MS.  there 
cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt.  Besides 
having  been  found,  as  already  said, 
amongst  a  number  of  Byron's  letters  to 

,   in  itself  a  sufficiently  reasonable 

proof  of  both  letters  and  MS.  having  been 
derived  from  the  same  source,  and  filed 
awav  as  such,  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
handwritings  of  the  one  and  the  other 
has  shown  them  to  be  identical :  while  a 
further  examination  of  the  fragment  side 
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by  side  with  previously  known  specimens 
of  what  may  be  classified  as  Byron's 
handwriting  of  composition  reveals  cer- 
tain peculiarities  unquestionably  his  own 
— such  as  the  commencement  of  the  lines 
with  capitals  of  abnormal  size,  and  the 
variations  between  the  looped  and  un- 
looped  "f's."  That  the  metre  in  which  the 
stanzas  contained  in  the  MS.  are  written 
is  one  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  so 
distinctively  as  Byron's  own  perhaps  does 
not  go  for  so  much  in  the  way  of  proof, 
metres  being  open  to  imitation:  but  the 
most  cursory  perusal  will  afford  ample 
and  convincing  evidence  of  their  Byronic 
origin,  in  the  easy,  almost  conversational, 
flow  of  the  language,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
rhymes,  and,  above  all,  the  tone  of  intense 
sarcasm  pervading  the  whole  composition 
— sarcasm  of  that  kind  in  which  Byron 
had  made  himself  so  eminently  a  master, 
hurting  the  worse  because  as  a  rule  so 
playfully,  and  even  delicately,  expressed. 
The  MS.  is  contained  in  three  loose 
sheets  of  the  hand-made  note-paper  of  the 
time,  used  for  the  rough  draft  of  the 
composition  and  the  jotting  down  of  ideas 
and  rhymes  as  they  might  occur,  and  a 
small  quarto  copy  book  (6)4  inches  by 
y}i  inches)  in  which  a  fair  copy  has  been 
made  of  the  finished  stanzas,  with  gaps  of 
one  or  more  pages  left  between  stanzas, 
or  groups  of  two  or  more  stanzas,  to  be 
filled  up  "as  the  poem  progressed  toward 
completion.  The  title  of  the  fragment 
and  the  opening  lines  of  the  first  stanza 
show  it  to  have  been  written  round  the 
coronation  of  George  IV.,  a  fact  which 
not  only  helps  to  approximately  fix  the 
date  of  its  composition,  but  also  seems  to 
afford  some  explanation  of  its  having 
been  found  where  it  was  found.  George 
IV.'s  coronation  was  originally  fixed  for 
August  i,  1820,  but  was  eventually  post- 
poned, on  account  of  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing through  the  claim  made  by  the  King's 
discarded  wife,  Princess  Caroline,  to  be 
recognised  as  Queen  Consort,  until  July 
19,  1821.  The  intended  poem  must  there- 
fore have  been  commenced  either  shortly 
before  the  first  of  these  dates,  or  at  some 
period  between  the  two,  Byron  in  stanza 
2  line  2  clearly  referring  to  the  cere- 
mony as  still  to  take  place,  and  internal 
evidence  appears  to  point  to  the  first  of 
these  alternatives  as  being  the  more  likely 
of  the  two.  A  very  reasonable  explana- 
tion would  seem  to  be  that  the  work  was 


begun  in  anticipation  of  the  coronation, 
and,  when  the  ceremony  was  postponed, 
was  put  aside  and  never  taken  up  again. 
At  about  that  time  we  know  from  Moore's 

Life  of  Byron  that  was  paying-   a 

visit  to  his  friend  at  Ravenna;  while   in 
Byron's  own  letter  of  February  19,  1820, 
to  — — ,  pressing  the  latter  to  come  and 
stay  with  him,  he  speaks  of  a  drawer  full 
of  manuscript,  notably  the  last  cantos  of 
Don  Juan,  which  he  proposes  that  his 
guest  shall  convey  for  him  to  England. 
What,  then,  can  be  more  likely  than  that, 
when  the  manuscripts  were  being  turned 
over,  this  unfinished  work  should  have 
been  found  among  them,  and  that  Byron, 
having  abandoned  the  idea  of  completing- 

it,  should  have  acceded  to 's  request 

to  be  allowed  to  keep  it  ? 

Though  the  poem,  as  has  already  been 
said,  was  obviously  suggested  by  the 
coronation,  it  is  not  quite  evident  from 
as  much  of  it  as  is  in  complete  shape 
whether  it  was  intended  directly  as  a  sat- 
ire against  George  IV.  himself — a  com- 
panion poem,  it  may  be,  to  The  Vision  of 
Judgment— or  whether  simply  as  a  gen- 
eral castigation  of  some  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  day.  Perhaps  the  most  likely 
interpretation  is  that  Byron  had  the  latter 
purpose  most  chiefly  in  his  mind  when  he 
began,  but  his  feelings  of*  indignation 
toward  the  King — his  sympathies  being 
wholly  with  George's  persecuted  wife — 
made  him  stray  from  his  original  object 
as  he  went  on.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
here  an  account  of  all  the  rough  notes, 
unfinished  stanzas,  etc.,  which  the  MSS. 
include  (though  some  are  shown  in  the 
•reproductions  in  facsimile),  as  they  will 
be  given  fully  when  the  poem  is  pub- 
lished, as  it  is  to  be,  in  another  form.  We 
give  below  the  completed  portions  only, 
with  such  notes  as  seem  necessary  to  its 
understanding.    The  poem  is  called : 

THE  KING  OF  THE  HUMBUGS. 

I 

The  Coronation! — Like  a  Lottery  puff,1 
I'll  make  the  word  stand  forward  as 
my  text, 
'Twill  catch  the  passer's  eye,  and  that's 
enough — 
I  don't  pretend  that  George  the  Fourth 
is  fix'd. 
(Who  knows  how  soon  Her  Majesty  '11 
be  off?2 
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It  may  be  this  year,  or  perhaps  the 
next.) 
I've  not  a  word  to  say  upon  the  matter, 
Either  by  way  of  gossip  or  of  satire. 

(i)  Line  i — "Lottery  puff."— Lotteries  were 
abolished  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  6o,  Oct.  The  last 
was  drawn  Oct.  18,  1826.  Hone  gives  a  num- 
ber of  examples  of  lottery  puffs  in  his  Every 
Day  Book  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  1503  et  seq),  pointing 
out,  as  Byron  here  insinuates,  that  though  they 
might  contain  a  large  amount  of  matter  seem- 
ingly of  general  interest,  the  sole  gist  of  them 
lay  in  the  announcement  that  a  lottery,  was  to 
take  place,  and  an  admonition  to  the  public 
that  it  was  advisable  to  take  tickets  at  once. 

(2)  Line  5 — "how  soon  Her  Majesty'll  be 
off." — This  may  refer,  according  to  the  date  at 
which  the  poem  was  written,  to  (a)  Princess 
Caroline's  journey  from  Italy  in  1820  to  claim 
her  rights  as  Queen;  (b)  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  brought  in  to  Par- 
liament against  her;  (c)  her  departure  from 
England,  with  the  consequent  ending  of  the 
popular  agitation  in  her  behalf. 

"There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  had  the 
Queen  been  found  guilty  and  divorced,  George 
IV.'s  position  as  King  would  have  been  im- 
perilled." Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  art.  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel. 


II 

I  leave  the  ceremonies  in  the  Abbey 
To  those  who  see  them,  which  I  never 
shall. 
(Some  thought  the  Dean  and  Chapter's 
conduct  shabby,8 
Who  sold  their  Choir  at  so  much  every 
stall, 
A  guinea  an  inch!)     No,  Fm  not  such  a 
Baby, 
The  Newspaper  will  tell  it  to  us  all. 
I  never  could,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk, 
Give  much  to  see  how  men  and  women 
walk. 


(4)  Line  1.— "The  Congress."—There  had 
been  several  Congresses  held  in  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  composition  of  the 
poem,  but  Byron  probably  had  most  particu- 
larly in  his  mind  those  of  Vienna,  Nov.  3,  1614, 
and  Carlsbad,  Aug.  1,  1819,  at  the  first  of 
which  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
bound  themselves  together  for  the  complete 
suppression  of  Napoleon,  and  at  the  second  the 
same  Powers  decreed  measures  to  curb  the 
liberal  press,  etc..  both  of  which  purposes  were 
particularly  obnoxious  to  Byron. 
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III 

Then  I've  no  taste  for  sitting  hugger 
mugger. 
We'll  have  a  Coronation  of  our  own. 
You  shall  have  tickets,  we'll  be  vastly 
snugger, 
Step   in   and    see — Here   is   a    royal 
crown : 
But  whether  it  is  made  of  cake  and  sugar 
Or  Diamonds  is  not  easy  to  be  known, 
But  then  in  one  respect  we  should  pre- 
fer it 
Before  all  crowns;   it  is  adjudged  to 
merit. 

IV 

To  merit!  What,  the  Congress  takes  no 

part?4 
The  Holy  Alliance,8  has  that  nought  to 

say? 
I  thought   I   knew   their   principles  by 

heart; 
Can  they  sit  by  and  see  crowns  given 

away? 
Even  so.    Unless  some  one  amongst  them 

start 
To  win  the  prize,  as  some  of  them  well 

may, 
For  'tis  to-day  the  Humbugs  have  ap- 
pointed 
To  see  their  King  elected  and  anointed. 


Where    are    these    Humbugs?    O    the 

search  I've  made 
To  find  their  country !    'Twas  a  tedious 

process, 
I've  turned  to  every  Atlas  in  the  trade, 
Systems  complete  with  all  their  texts  and 

glosses, 
I've  called  all  Tours  and  Voyages  to  my 

aid. 
Last  in  despair  I  turned  to  Captain 

Ross's, 
Hoping  to  see  their  Kingdom  marked 

perhaps 
Somewhere  near  Croker's  Mountains  on 

his  maps.6 

(5)  Line  2.— "The  Holy  Alliance"— ratified  at 
Paris,  Sept.  26,  1815,  between  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
by  which  they  ostensibly  bound  themselves, 
among  other  things,  to  be  governed  by  Chris- 
tian principles  in  all  their  political  transactions 
with  a  view  to  perpetuating  the  peace  they  had 
achieved— an  example  of  humbug  well  worthy 
of  Byron's  satire ! 

(6)  Lines  6  to  8.— "Captain  Ross— Croker's 


VI 

Poor  Croker !    It  is  very  hard  to  lose 
One's  Mountains!     But  a  truce  with 

maps  and  charts. 
For  some  one  whispers — (Could  it  be  my 

Muse?) 
That  Humbugs  are  found  natives  of 

all  parts, 
And  scattered  through  all  nations  like  the 

Jews, 
And  have,  like  them,  great  skill  in  little 

arts, 
Yet  not,  like  them,  held  up  to  scorn  and 

laughter, 
They're  feasted,  listened  to,  and  followed 

after. 

VII 

Then  I  have  known  some  few — It  is  a 
sect 
Enjoys  so  much  beyond  mere  tolera- 
tion 
(More  even  than  the  Catholics  expect)7 
There's  scarce  a  post  of  honour  in  the 
nation, 
Never  a  star  with  which  they're  not  be- 
decked. 

Mountains." — In  1818  Captain  (afterward 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  John)  Ross,  R.N.,  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  an  expedition,  consist- 
ing of  the  "Isabella"  and  "Alexander"  (the  lat- 
ter commanded  by  Lieut.  Parry)  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  North  West  Passage  through 
Davis  Straits.  The  expedition  resulted  in  the 
rediscovery  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Ross  then  at- 
tempted to  go  westward  through  Lancaster 
Sound,  but  being  deceived,  presumably  by  a 
mirage,  he  described  the  passage  as  being: 
barred  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  he 
named  "Croker's  Mountains,"  after  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Doubts  being  cast  on  the  reality  of  the 
mountains  in  question  by  Captain  Sabine,  a 
member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  expedition, 
a  hot  controversy  on  the  subject  raged  for 
some  time.  Byron  seems  to  be  here  alluding 
to  the  weight  of  scientific  opinion  being  in 
favour  of  Sabine's  contention.  The  Admiralty 
next  sent  out  another  expedition  under  Parry, 
who  returned  in  October,  1820,  with  proof  that 
Ross  had  been  too  hasty  in  his  judgment. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker,  author 
and  politician,  and  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
from  1809  to  1830.  His  strong  Tory  prejudices, 
and  perhaps  particularly  for  the  caustic  manner 
in  which  he  expresses  them  in  The  Quarterly 
Review,  made  him  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
Whig  party  as  witness  Macaulay's  wholly  un- 
called for  attack  on  him  in  his  review  of 
Croker's  BoswelVs  Life  of  Johnson.  Byron, 
whose  politics  may,  perhaps,  be  best  summed 
up  as  "against  the  government,"  here  seems 
also  to  consider  him  a  proper  subject  for,  at 
least,  irritation. 
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To  have  a  King  then  of  their  own  crea- 
tion 
Is  but  one  step,  nay  scarce  a  step  I  doubt 
When  Almack's  tickets  fly  to  seek  them 
out.8 
*  *  *  * 

Here  there  occurs  a  hiatus  in  the  fin- 
ished copy,  Byron  evidently  being  unable 
to  get  the  next  stanzas  to  his  liking.  In 
the  draft,  however,  there  are  a  series  of 
incomplete  stanzas  and  half-worked  out 
ideas.  He  seems  first  to  have  contem- 
plated describing  the  procession  of  Hum- 
bugs. Then  breaking  off  for  a  time,  he 
turns  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, who  is  most  fit  to  be  king  of  the 
Humbugs ! 

The  prosecution  of  this  theme  being 
probably  for  the  time  not  congenial, -By- 
ron leaves  it,  to  turn  to  the  discussion  of 
another  point  in  his  satire — the  place 
where  the  coronation,  or  the  election,  of 
the  Humbug  Monarch  was  to  be  held.  In 
this  direction  he  was  for  a  brief  period 
more  successful,  the  next  three  stanzas 
having  apparently  been  written  at  once 
into  the  copy  book,  without  any  previous 
drafting,  the  senuence  of  the  rough  copy 
going  to  prove  that  no  part  of  it  has  been 
lost,  and  such  alternative  readings  as  have 
occurred  to  Byron  being  inserted  in  the 
fairy  copy. 

(7)  Line  3.— "More  even  than  the  Catholics 
expect." — Bills  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  frequently  brought  in  without  effect 
from  1813  to  1828.  Pitt  himself  had  proposed 
measures  for  their  relief  at  intervals  between 
1801  and  1804,  but  had  given  them  up. 

(8)  Line  &— "Almack's"—  Almack's  Assem- 
bly Rooms,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  erected 
by  a  Scotchman  named  Almack,  or  McCall, 
and  opened  February  12,  1765,  were  at  first 
very  exclusive.  They  were  afterwards  known 
as  Willis'  Rooms,  and  have  now  been  utilised 
as  a  fashionable  restaurant. 

(9)  Line  2. — "Easy  Holland's  scribbler-shel- 
tering roof."  Henry  Richard  Vassall  Fox, 
third  Lord  Holland,  who  restored  Holland 
House,  and  there  gathered  round  htm  a  bril- 
liant circle  of  statesmen,  wits,  men  of  letters, 
and  other  people  of  distinction,  giving  the 
house  a  European  celebrity.  Cf.  ''English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers :" 

"Blest   be    the    banquets    spread   at    Holland 

House, 
Where    Scotchmen    feed,    and    critics    may 

carouse! 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof, 
Shall  Grub  Street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept 

aloof." 

(10)  Line  7. — "The  Princess  of  Madagascar." 


VIII 

Some  thought  no  properer  spot  could  be 
assigned 
Than  easy  Holland's  scribbler-shelter- 
ing roof,* 

For  'twas  a  haunt  familiar  to  their  kind 
Where  they  could  creep  and  feed  and 
strut  and  puff, 

All  had  discoursed  there,  and  some  few 
had  dined — 
But  then  my  lord's  consent  was  not 
enough : 

There  was  the  Princess  too  of  Madagas- 
car—10 

And  no  one  had  the  courage  e'en  to  ask 
her. 

IX 

The  number  qualified  was  found  pro- 
digious, 
And  all  with  very  palpable  pretensions, 
Both  civil,  military,  and  religious, 
Some  there  had  patents,  others  stars 
and  pensions, 
Half  those  who  print,  and  with  their 
thoughts  oblige  us, 
The  Authors  of  all  manner  of  inven- 
tions 
Oxford  and  Cambridge   severally  sent 

Messrs.  .  .  . 
With  very  good  degrees  .  .  .  and  some 
professors. 


There  must  be  room  to  swagger  and  to 
bluster 
To  bustle  and  look  big  or  all  will  fail, 
Some  of  the  places  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed are 
Enough  perhaps  to  lodge  them  in  de- 
tail, 
And  by  instalments — But  a  general  mus- 
ter! 
No  house  is  sure  of  a  sufficient  scale, 

— Elizabeth  Vassall,  Lady  Holland,  called  the 
Princess  of  Madagascar  because  figuring  under 
that  title  in  Lady  Caroline  Lamb's  novel  Glen- 
arvon  published  in  1816,  of  which  Byron  was 
represented  as  the  eponymous  hero.  Lady  Hol- 
land had  great  powers  of  fascination,  but  could 
make  herself  extremely  offensive  to  those  to 
whom  she  took  a  dislike,  and  was  particularly 
severe  in  her  treatment  of  poets.  Byron,  sup- 
posing that  she  had  prompted  the  article  on 
his  Hours  of  Idleness  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, satirised  her  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  but  afterwards  made  amends  by 
dedicating  The  Bride  of  Abydos  to  her  hus- 
band. 
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No,  not  his  gracious  Majesty's  pavilion11 
Though  that  is  said  to  have  cost  him 

near  a  million. 

*  *  *  * 

Having  achieved  this  much,  however, 
Byron's  ideas  must  have  again  failed  him, 
for  there  is  another  break  in  the  continu- 
ity of  the  fairy  copy.  That  he  endeav- 
oured to  follow  up  his  temporary  success 
is  evident  from  the  rough  draft,  but  all 
that  his  effort  resulted  in  were  two,  what 
Lord  Halsbury  would  probably  call  "sorts 
of  stanzas,"  mainly  composed  of  sugges- 
tions of  various  places  where  the  cere- 
mony should  be  held.*  At  last  he  gets 
the  idea  of  holding  it  in  the  now  vacated 
booths  of  Smithfield  fair,  and  goes  ahead 
again : 

(n)  Line  7.— "His  Majesty's  Pavilion."— 
The  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  founded  in  1784,  and 
greatly  enlarged  between  that  year  and  1823, 
on  the  model  of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  In 
1849  it  was  sold  to  the  town  of  Brighton  for 
i53,ooo. 

♦"Hobhouse  and  Co.  spoke  loud  for  Palace 
Yard 
For  Humbugs  of  reform.    .*    .    .    It  oft  had 
held  them  and  again  it  could 
Till  one  objected  that  'twas  somewhat  hard 

They  should  take  this  exclusive  tone 
As  though  all  others    ....    no  regard 
Though  they  were  many  and  at  least  as  good 
when  each 
Had  styled  himself  the  people  in  his  speech 
Patriots  and  sovereigns  by  the  self  same  figure 
Speak  in  the  plural  to  appear  the  bigger/' 

"Religious    humbugs    throw    in    a    word    for 
Clapham  Common 
Dark    the   King's    architect   bid    them    not 
regard 

Since  he  could  knock  down  all  between  Hol- 
born  and 
The  Strand    .    .    .    and  rebuild  it  in  putty 

Some  thought  the  Penitentiary  would  do 
So  few  people  in  it 

If  Van    (?)    would  guarantee   them   from  a* 
pelting 

Which  the  reformed  inmates  (penitents)  some- 
times dealt  in 

Haydon  and  Hoffman  shew'd  their  Exhibitions 

And  puff'd   their   works   as   better   far   than 
Titian's." 

The  inspiration  eventually  dies  out  in  the 
following  rough  notes,  hurriedly  jotted  down 
to  be  returned  to  and  fashioned  into  shape  at 
some  more  propitious  time : 

"Twas  on  the  day  when  Bartholomew  Fair 
had  ceased — 'Tis  not  generally  reckoned  lucky 
to  come  a  day  after  the  fair — But  in  this  case 
it  was  for  all  the  Booths  were  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  and  to  be  occupied  by  the  novel  can- 
didates." 


XI 

We  all  I  think  must  own  a  happy  hit  owes 
Much  to  the  aptness  of  the  opportunity. 
The  Fair12  had  ceased,  and  Brooks's1* 
and  Polito's14 
Had  summoned  homewards  their  four 
legged  community 
With  Bears  and  Sloths  with  two  toes  and 
with  three  toes. 
The  Booths  might  now  be  entered  with 
impunity, 
And  there  they  stood  so  handy  and  in- 
viting 
For  all  the  Humbugs  both  to  speak  and 
write  in. 
It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  train  of 
Byron's  thought  here.    His  first  idea  was 
to  write  "Pidcock's  or  Polito's,"  but  it 
then*  occurred   to   him   that   the   satire 
would  be  more  complete  if  he  coupled 
"Brooks's"  with  the  menagerie,  treating 
the  occupants  of  both  as  so  many  varieties 
of  wild  beasts.     When  making  the  fair 
copy  he,  either  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  in 
a  temporary  fit  of  compunction,  again 
wrote  "Pidcock's,"  but,  finally  deciding 
that  second  thoughts  were  best,  restored 
the  name  of  the  club. 


(12)  Line  3.— "The  Fair."— Bartholomew 
Fair,  held  in  Smithfield.  The  charter  was 
granted  by  Henry  I.  in  1133.  The  shows  were 
discontinued  in  1850  and  the  fair  was  pro- 
claimed for  the  last  time  in  1855. 

(13)  Line  3. — "Brooks's."— -Originally  a 
gaming  club  in  rail  Mali,  kept  by  Almack  and 
afterwards  by  Brooks.  It  gradually  became  the 
leading  Whig  Club,  and  in  1778  it  was  removed 
to  St.  James's  Street,  where  it  still  is. 

(14)  Line  3.— "Polito's." — A  menagerie  es- 
tablished at  Exeter  Change  in  the  Strand,  on 
about  the  same  site  as  that  occupied  by  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  The  proprietors  of  the  col- 
lection were,  successively,  Pidcock,  Polito,  and 
Cross.  On  the  demolition  of  Exeter  Change 
the  animals  were  removed  to  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens.  One  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  collection  was  "Chunee"  the  elephant, 
whose  fate,  when  he  went  mad  and  had  to  be 
shot  by  a  platoon  of  soldiers,  excited  as  much 
public  sympathy  as  the  sale  of  "Jumbo"  in 
more  recent  times. 

(15)  Line  1.— "The  Bonassus."— An  imagi- 
nary wild  beast,  encountered  by  the  Ettrick 

■  Shepherd  (James  Hogg),  Nodes  Ambrosiana, 
xlviii.,  April,  1850. 

(16)  Line  2.— "One  Caesar."— The  Emperor 
Caligula  (a.d.  37-41)  made  his  favourite  horse 
Incitatus  Consul  in  ridicule  of  the  Senate  and 
Roman  People. 

(17)  Line  8.— "One  Consul  at  Patras."— The 
British  Consul  at  Patras  with  whom  Byron 
came  most  into  contact,  according  to  his  letters, 
was  Mr.  Strani.    It  does  not  seem  very  clear, 
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XII 

Why  the  Bonassus15  budged,  is  still  a 
question, 
Some  blame  him  for  not  standing  firm 
his  ground, 
And  think  that  'twas  a  plausible  sugges- 
tion 
To  have  him  named  a  candidate,  and 
crowned, 
Since  there's  no  clause  that  Humbugs 
must  be  Christian, 
And  though  four  legs  has  but  an  awk- 
ward sound, 
There  is  no  act  or  statute  old  or  new 
That  ever  has  restricted  Kings  to  two. 

XIII 

Nebuchadnezzar  grazed  and  reigned  on 
four — 
One   Caesar   made   a   Consul   of   his 
horse — lf 
Far  longer  ears  some  Consuls  since  have 
wore, 
(So  that  the  Caesar  might  have  chosen 
worse) 
Whatever  comes  to  their  long  ears,  and 
more 
Our  Consuls  nowadays  write  home  of 
course. 
O  had  Caligula  preferred  an  ass, 
He  might  have  found  one  Consul  at 

Patras.17 

*  *  *  * 

Byron  was  evidently  now  wearying  of 
his  task,  the  rough  draft  being  tempo- 
rarily abandoned,  and  a  number  of  at- 
tempts which  seem  from  their  sense  to  be 
little  more  than  memoranda  for  rhymes 
are  entered  directly  into  the  copy  book. 

But,  leaving  the  intermediate  stanzas 
to  take  care  of  themselves  for  the  time 
being,  he  resumes  his  theme  at  a  later 
point  with  slightly  better  fortune. 

XIV 

When  Wood18  came  forward  all  cried  out, 
'tis  pity 
He  don't  try  somewhere  else.     This 
won't  do  here. 

however,  why  Byron  should  have  thus  desired 
to  pillory  him,  as  no  complaint  of  his  conduct, 
official  or  otherwise,  appears  in  the  letters, 
except  that  when  Byron  was  laid  up  ill  at 
Patras  in  October,  1810,  Mr.  Strani  seems  to 
have  temporarily  annoyed .  him  by  forcing  a 
doctor  upon  him.  Hardly  sufficient  cause  for 
a  life-long  grudge  1 


Remember,  Wood,  that  Smithfield's  in 
the  city, 
You're  known — You  might  get  snuff- 
boxes elsewhere. 

Some  even  boldly  ventured  to  be  witty, 
Upon  his  civic  or  political  career, 

While  those  who  knew  him  better  as  a 
brewer 

Wished  that  the  ingredients  of  his  beer 
were  fewer. 

XV 

This  was  a  sweeping  deathblow  to  the 

hopes  (Note.    Some  read  hops) 
Of  all  the  orators  of  Common  Council, 
Who  came  full  charged  with  metaphors 

and  tropes 
Though   some   ways   whispered   that 

they  would  pronounce  ill. 
See    how    dejected    honest    Waithman 

mopes,10 
Like  one  next  morning  after  cheery 

bounce  ill, 
Squats   him   down   quietly   among   the 

dumb  ones 
And  looks  as  small  as  in  the  House  of 

Commons.    . 


(18)  Line  1.— "Wood."— Sir  Matthew  Wood, 
hop  merchant  of  Southwark,  became  a  Member 
of  the  Common  Council  1802,  Alderman  1807, 
Sheriff  1809,  Lord  Mayor  181 5- 18 16,  in  which 
last  capacity  he  suppressed  by  his  great  tact 
and  firmness  a  dangerous  riot  in  Spa  Fields 
and  as  a  reward  was  re-elected  to  the  Mayor- 
alty 1816-1817.  During  his  second  term  of 
office  he  successfully  interposed  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  three  Irishmen  mistakenly  con- 
demned to  death,  for  which  act  of  humanity  he 
was  presented  by  public  subscription  with  a 
handsome  service  of  plate  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin.  It  is  to 
this  incident  that  Byron  no  doubt  alludes  in 
this  stanza,  and  it  is  possible  also  that  he  has 
confused  Spa  Fields  with  Smithfield,  but  of 
that  there  can  be  no  certainty.  Wood  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  City  while  Lord 
Mayor  and  retained  his  seat  during  ten  suc- 
cessive Parliaments.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  and  counsellors  of  Queen  Caroline 
during  her  troubles,  thereby  earning  for  him- 
self great  popularity  with  the  masses.  He  be- 
came trustee  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  influence  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria came  to  be  born  in  England:  a  service 
which  her  Majesty  rewarded  by  conferring  a 
baronetcy  upon  him  at  the  time  of  her  first 
visit  to  the  City  after  her  accession.  Sir 
Matthew  Wood  was  the  grandfather  of  Gen- 
eral Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

(19)  Line  5— "Waithman."— Robert  Waith- 
man, political  reformer,  was  born  at  Wrexham 
in  1764.  He  came  to  London  and  speedily 
made  a  fortune.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
French    Revolution    he   threw    himself    into 
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The  MS.,  both  rough  draft  and  fairy 
copy,  here  lapses  into  a  state  very  nearly 
approaching  chaos,  the  remaining  two 
stanzas  given  as  perfect  standing  out  as 
solitary  columns  which  have  resisted  the 
wrath  of  the  destroyer  might  stand  out 
amidst  a  mass  of  ruins. 

XVI 

For  suits  and  services,   long,   hard   at 
work 
A  Court  of  Claims  has  sat  in  solemn 
"seances- 
Holland  provides  the  King  a  knife  and 
fork, 
Burgess  of  sauces  has  the  sole  purvey- 
ance.20 
To  find  him  his  first  dish  of  tea  Dow 
Cork21 
And  the  Miss  Berrys22  have  it  in  abey- 
ance. 
Hunt28  gives  an  ounce  of  imitative  (?) 

coffee 
Worthy,  he  says,  the  Sultan  or  the  Sophy. 

XVII 

Soaps  (aye,  if  any  he  should  chance  to 
use)24 
There  are  some  fifty   species  to  his 
hands — 

politics  a9  a  warm  advocate  of  reform.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Common  Council  in  1796,  and  in 
1 818  returned-  to  Parliament,  ousting  the 
former  member,  Sir  William  Curtis,  a  strong 
Tory.  At  the  following  general  election,  how- 
ever, Curtis  regained  his  seat.  Waithman  was 
elected  Alderman  in  18 18,  Sheriff  in  1820,  and 
Lord  Mayor  in  1823.  He  was  a  man  of  no 
education,  but  possessed  of  remarkable  and 
persuasive  powers  of  oratory. 


And  all  with  names  most  classic  and  ab- 
struse— 
Blacking  from  Day  and  Martin's  in  the 
Strand — 
Waterproof  coats,  impenetrable  shoes, 

Anti-attrition  if  he  post  by  land. 
Or,  if  he  prove  a  sailing  King,  air  jackets 
Much  worn  by  those  blown  up  in    the 
steam  packets. 

Here  the  copy  book  version  ends. 
There  is  one  further  effort  at  continuing 
the  poem  on  the  inner  page  of  sheet  two 
of  the  draft  and  a  wilderness  of  fascinat- 
ing fragments  and  rough  notes,  but  out 
of  them  nothing  like  finished  poetry  can 
be  evolved.  Altogether  the  "find"  is  a 
decidedly  interesting  one.  One  could 
hardly  hope  to  find  a  more  instructive 
example  of  Byron's  methods  of  work. 

(20)  Line  4.— "Burgess."— Evidently  the 
sauce  manufacturer  whose  tasty  inventions  are 
still  with  us. 

(21)  Line  5.— "Dow  Cork."— Apparently  in- 
tended as  a  familiar  designation  for  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Cork,  widow  of  the  7th  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery.  Lady  Cork  was  formerly 
Miss  Monckton,  Johnson's  friend  (vide  "Bos- 
well's  Life"  passim),  and  in  after  life  was 
noted  as  a  chief  among  the  Bluestockings. 
Byron  calls  her  in  one  of  his  letters  as  "that 
female  Pidcock"  in  allusion  to  her  passion  for 
seeking  out  "lions"  of  the  day.  Tea  was  of 
course  a  standing  beverage  at  "Blue"  parties. 

(22)  Line  6.— "Miss  Berrys."— Mary  and 
Agnes  Berry,  the  friends  of  Horace  Walpole, 
who  left  Strawberry  Hill  to  them  jointly. 
Mary  Berry  was  herself  an  authoress  and  an- 
other leader  of  the  "Bluestockings." 

(23)  Line  7.— "Hunt"— Probably  Leigh 
Hunt  the  author:  but  possibly  Henry  Hunt, 
the  demagogue.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  what 
connection  Byron  can  have  had  in  his  mind 
between  either  of  these  and  coffee. 


MR  ALLEN'S  "THE  METTLE  OF  THE 

PASTURE 


» 


CONCEIVE  of  a  wholesomely 
chastened  Sterne  with  a  com- 
fortable sense  of  leisure  and 
agreeably  perverse  turn  of 
thought,  plus  the  standpoint  of  an  intel- 
ligent naturalist  ever  interpreting  man- 
kind by  the  light  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  vice  versa.     Let  this  combination 


produce  an  impalpably  light  tale,  pleas- 
antly set  in  scenes  of  American  rural  life, 
and  we  at  once  have  The  Kentucky  Car- 
dinal. This  was  quickly  followed  by 
Aftermath,  a  sequel  in  the  same  vein, 
showing  intensified  characteristics  of 
style.  With  Summer  in  Arcady  Mr. 
Allen  became  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle, 
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ridfng[    away  on  his  hobby,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  heredity ;  and  for  fear  of  be- 
*£*£»    misunderstood  he  kindly  explained 
it  all  in  the  preface.    Still,  his  story  had 
much    charm,  interest,  and  beauty.     In 
£act,  the  author  had  grown  even  danger- 
ously   expert  at  describing.     The  sym- 
pathetic Sternian  flavour  showed  signs  of 
being-  completely  superseded  by  Darwin 
and   Herbert  Spencer,  warmed  to  blood 
heat    or  a  trifle  hotter,  the  style  keyed 
very  high.    Mr.  Allen  seemed  to  be  de- 
veloping into  a  full  fledged  realist,  with 
an    exquisite  manner  veiling  the  some- 
what   unexquistte  nature  of  his  theme. 
About  this  time  his  friends  may  be  sus- 
pected of  convincing  him  that  Summer 
in  A  ready  was  too  "steep,"  that  even  a 
preface  recommending  it  as  a  guide  to 
American  daughters  might  fail  to  reas- 
sure    the    American    mother.     At    all 
events,  in  his  succeeding  books,  he  has 
incontestably   avoided   steepness   and   a 
few    other   of   his   early   characteristics 
along  with  it. 

His  latest  publication,  The  Mettle  of 
the  Pasture,  opens  in  one  of  those  aristo- 
cratic Kentucky  homes  so  frequent  in  fic- 
tion.    The  usual  young  lady  expects  the 
advent  of  her  lover.    He  is  about  to  re- 
ceive the  answer  to  a  written  proposal  of 
marriage,  and  Isabel's  reply  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  since  her  affection  for  Rowan 
is  such  that  even  the  patent  approval  of 
her  assembled  family  cannot  render  his 
addresses  unwelcome.     She  kisses  them 
all,  with  that  lavish  exuberance  often  ob- 
servable in  young  ladies  who  have  every 
reason  to  keep  their  embraces  for  special 
use,  absolutely  including  in  her  caresses 
a  regular  Lady  Kew  of  a  grandmother — 
Lady  Kew  with  an  engaging  exterior, 
since  "The  very  curves  of  her  (Isabel's) 
neck  implied  generations  of  mothers  who 
had  valued  grace." 

Then  comes  a  charming  description  of 
the  girl  awaiting  Rowan,  of  dusk  and 
evening  falling  on  a  pleasant,  rural  town 
—charming,  though  a  little  self-conscious 
and  long,  undeniably  long. 

The  young  man  arrives  and  tells  her — 
(this  delicate  interview  Mr.  Allen  con- 
tinues Kke  the  resourceful  sergeant  in 
Punch,  "The  company  will  now  disband 
and  immediately  reform  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence")— We  infer  that  Rowan 
tells  her  of  his  past 
This  is  always  an  interesting  problem, 


how  far  a  man  is  bound  to  enlighten  his 
future  wife,  how  far  it  is  true  love  and 
manliness  to  deceive  her.  Isabel  has  no 
doubts;  she  incontinently  dismisses  her 
lover,  thereby  giving  as  much  trouble 
to  old  Mrs.  Conyers  as  ever  Ethel  New- 
come  did  to  her  baffled  and  efficient 
grandmamma,  and  greatly  increasing  the 
daily  discomforts  of  a  maiden  aunt  who 
in  some  way,  unexplained  by  science, 
missed  the  family  heritage  of  beauty. 

After  that,  we  see  remarkably  little  of 
either  Rowan  or  Isabel,  as  a  perfect  pro- 
cession of  characters  is  marshalled  in  to 
help  or  hinder  their  affair.  Prominent 
among  these  is  an  elderly  judge  who 
"Praiser  of  a  bygone  time,  recalled  the 
great  period  of  practice  when  he  was  the 
favourite  criminal  lawyer  of  the  first 
families,  defending  their  sons  against  the 
Commonwealth,  etc."  (the  italics  are  not 
Mr.  Allen's).  A  whole  neighbourhood 
and  the  exact  environment  of  each  family 
is  minutely  portrayed  by  very  deliberate 
narrative  and  lengthy  philosophic  con- 
versations, in  which  we  catch  consider- 
ably more  than  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Allen's 
views  of  life.  From  the  lofty  style  and 
tone  the  dullest  reader  will  gather  that 
some  underlying  current  of  destiny  is 
revealed  in  these  solemn  pages,  but  un- 
less it  is  that  collateral  descendants  of 
Johnathan  Edwards  should  not  cross 
with  ordinary  people  of  the  world,  a 
careful  study  of  the  book  fails  to  estab- 
lish exactly  what  this  current  may  be. 
And  Mr.  Allen  can  hardly  mean  that 
Only  think  What  the  universe  would 
come  to  if  both  Puritan  and  worldly 
strain  should  be  perpetually  strengthened 
by  unmodified  in-breeding! 

Perhaps  his  drift  could  be  more  easily 
followed  if  the  writer  had  not  set  himself 
an  impossible  task,  no  less  than  clothing 
a  scientific  habit  of  thought  in  a  garb  of 
the  most  romantic  language.  This  fre- 
quently causes  odd  statements  to  appear. 
"Perhaps  he  realised  that  the  scientific 
son  can  never  be  the  idol  of  a  household 
until  he  is  born  of  scientific  parents ;" 
and  odder  still,  "Soldiers,  illustrious  in 
the  army  and  navy."  It  would  be  trivial 
to  cavil  at  these  minor  points,  if  the  story 
itself  were  held  in  hand,  if  the  people 
talked  and  behaved  like  people,  if  the 
really  serious  and  vital  problem  pre- 
sented at  the  beginning  were  seriously 
and  fundamentally  worked  out:  above 
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all,  if  the  whole  possessed  movement,  in- 
terest. Movement,  however,  is  hardly 
possible  with  incessant  breaks  and 
pauses,  for  the  introduction  of  new  char- 
acters, explained  with  elaboration,  no 
matter  how  slight  their  function;  or 
when  the  home  of  every  family  is  de- 
scribed as  if  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion, and  where  the  better  part  of  a  chap- 
ter is  made  up  of  extracts  from  an  an- 
cient book  of  deportment.  These  digres- 
sions are  so  frequent  as  to  suggest  Mr. 
Allen's  having  started  his  tale  and  then 
tired  of  it,  letting  himself  be  beguiled 
into  side  paths,  straying  off  into  a  dis- 
quisition on  criminal  law,  into  queer  lit- 
tle irrelevant  flights  of  imagination, 
rather  cheap  at  that,  as  when  "The 
chairs,  the  curtains,  the  rugs,  the  card 
table,  the  punch-bowl,  the  other  walking- 
sticks  and  the  rubbers  and  umbrellas 
seemed  to  say  in  affectionate  chorus, 
'Well,  now  that  you  are  in  safe  for  the 
night  we  feel  relieved.  So,  good-night 
and  pleasant  dreams  to  you,  for  we  are 
going  to  sleep ;'  and  to  sleep  they  went." 
Now,  talking  furniture  is  sometimes 
permissible,  so  is  a  Darwinian  view  of 
humanity,  but  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  binding  in  one  cover  a  sentence 
in  the  preceding  mode,  shortly  followed 
by  another  beginning :  "Throughout  bird 
and  animal  and  insect  life  there  runs 
what  is  recognised  as  the  law  of  protec- 
tive assimilation.  It  represents  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  a  creature  lives  to 
pretend  to  be  something  else,  as  a  con- 
dition of  continuing  to  be  itself —  .  .  . 
etc.  Mrs.  Conyers  availed  herself  of  a 
kind  of  protective  assimilation  when  she 
exposed  herself  to  the  environment  of 
Mrs.  Meredith  .  ,  ,"    Nor  can  such  emi- 


nently rationalistic  narrative  alternate 
with  a  page  of  personified  clocks :  **Then 
another  clock  in  a  more  attenuated  and 
cobwebbed  steeple  also  struck  ten,  reaf- 
firming the  gloomy  view  of  its  resound- 
ing brother  and  insisting  that  the  town 
clock  had  treated  the  subject  with  sinful 
levity."  Points  of  view  so  incompatible 
cannot  be  driven  abreast.  No  one  can 
simultaneously  be  Ik  Marvel  and  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  and  while  a  writer's  moods 
are  entitled  to  every  possible  indulgence, 
there  is  likewise  need  of  some  care  for 
the  feelipgs  of  a  reader  batted  to  and 
fro  between  1840  sentiment  and  1880 
pseudo-science. 

Even  a  manner  as  copsistently  homo- 
geneous as  Mr.  Allen's  fails  to  be  a  sat- 
isfactory medium  for  such  irreconcilable 
matter,  and  in  trying  to  achieve  the  im- 
possible his  real  gifts  are  squandered. 
Moreover,  he  himself  is  wearied  to  the 
point  of  actual  carelessness,  certainly  fa- 
tigue alone  can  explain  a  writer  of  his 
calibre  permitting  himself  to  say  "be- 
comingly   raimented,"    or    using   "iner- 
rant"  in  the  sense  of  unerring. 

If  Mr.  Allen  were  capable  of  no  better, 
this  gentle  tale  could  easily  pass  muster 
as  an  inconsiderable  production,  read- 
able, pleasantly  if  rather  vaguely  writ- 
ten, good  to  occupy  an  idle  afternoon, 
not  demanding  serious  recognition. 

Granted  his  real  gifts  and  capacity, 
granted  The  White  Cowl,  Sister  Dolo- 
rosa, The  Kentucky  Cardinal,  and  Sum- 
mer in  Arcady,  granted  these,  notwith- 
standing occasional  happy  epigram  and 
skillful  word-painting,  it  is  hard  to  ac- 
cept without  demur  The  Mettle  of  the 
Pasture. 

Mary  Moss. 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  SAINT  MALACHY 


IT  would  be  ungrateful  to  comment 
too  invidiously  on  the  discoverable 
shortcomings  of  the  daily  papers, 
when  they  have  devoted  so  much  of 
their  space  to  gratifying  our  desire  to 
know  what  was  happening  in  Rome  dur- 
ing the  days  when  it  was  the  centre 
of  interest  for  the  world.  Positively, 
though,  "high  astounding  terms"  have 


been  tossed  about  with  a  disregard  for  the 
most  easily  attainable  correctness  which 
gives  one,  as  the  French  say,  furiously  to 
think ;  and  in  many  cases  a  commentary 
by  those  who  happen  to  know  something 
of  the  matters  involved  has  been  felt  to 
be  desirable. 

From  time  to  time  there  flitted  through 
the  despatches  vague  and  tantalising  allu- 
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sions  to  a  certain  prophecy,  evidently  fa- 
miliar to  people  in  Rome,  and  considered 
by  them  to  have  some  definite  and  intel- 
ligible bearing  on  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope.  It  passed,  apparently,  under  the 
name  of  Malachi;  and  one  enjoys  the 
thought  of  the  conscientious  newspaper 
man  ascertaining  with  satisfaction  that 
there  actually  was  a  seer  of  that  name 
among  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  but 
wondering  curiously  what  the  popes  had 
to  do  with  a  Hebrew  vaticination. 

Fortunately  he  has  managed  to  dis- 
cover that  the  prophecy  was  not  the  work 
of  this  Malachi,  but  (as  in  Mark  Twain's 
famous  solution  of  the  Shakespeare-Ba- 
con controversy)  of  "another  fellow  of 
the  same  name."    Saint  Malachy  O'Mor- 
gair,  he  discovers,  was  not  a  Hebrew  but 
an  Irish  prophet,  who  was  born  in  1095, 
occupied  the  archiepiscopal  See  of  Ar- 
magh for  some  strenuous  years,  devoted 
to  reforming  the  rather  chaotic  conditions 
of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  died  in  1148 
at  Clairvaux,  in  the  arms  of  the  great  St. 
Bernard,  his  intimate  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. 

The  prophecy  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  him  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  list  of 
mottoes,  purporting  to  designate,  in  one 
way  or  another  every  pope  from  Celestine 
II.  (1143)  to  the  end  of  time.    External 
evidence,  however,  is  entirely  lacking  for 
Malachi's  authorship.    St.  Bernard  him- 
self, though  in  the  account  he  has  left  of 
his  Irish  friend  he  ascribes  to  him  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  knows  nothing  of  this 
(if  it  were  true)  most  striking  instance  of 
its  exercise.    The  document  first  emerges 
demonstrably  into  light  with  its  printing 
at  Venice  in  1895, in  the  Lignum  Vitae  of 
the  learned   Benedictine  Arnold   Wion, 
who  himself  is  not  prepared  to  support 
its  authenticity. 

The  internal  evidence  is  not  much  more 
satisfactory.  The  seventy-four  mottoes 
which  cover  the  period  from  1 143  to  1595 
are  in  most  cases  transparently  simple 
plays  on  the  name,  the  birthplace,  or  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  successive  popes ;  in 
one  case  even  going  so  far  as  to  give  the 
exact  Italian  family  name.  After  1595, 
it  must  be  conceded,  in  most  cases,  no 
slight  ingenuity  is  required  to  determine 
the  application  of  the  mottoes ;  and  on 
the  whole  the  weight  of  evidence  may  be 
said  to  be  in  favour  of  the  theory  which 
regards  the  list  as  having  been  concocted 


with  a  view  to  influencing  the  choice  of 
the  conclave  of  1590,  and,  after  the  irre- 
sponsible fashion  of  those  days,  'com- 
mended by  the  assumption  of  a  venerable 
name. 

Allow,  however,  the  question  of  au- 
thorship to  be  definitely  settled  against 
Malachy,  and  you  have  by  no  means  de- 
stroyed the  interest  of  the  thing.  It  is  at 
the  very  least  one  of  the  most  singular  of 
historical  coincidences  that,  certainly 
three  hundred  years  after  the  assignment 
of  these  mottoes,  they  should  in  so  many 
cases  offer  so  obvious  an  interpretation. 
Those  which  fall  within  the  nineteenth 
century  are  most  easily  applied ;  but  this 
may  quite  well  be  for  the  reason  that  we 
are  more  familiar  with  the  details  of  that 
time.  The  points  at  which  a  phrase  may 
touch  its  subject  are  so  many  that  it  is 
easy  to  miss  the  particular  contact  in  a 
given  case.  De  balneis  Etruriae,  for  in- 
stance, "from  the  Tuscan  baths,"  desig- 
nates Gregory  XVI. ;  and  so  painstaking 
and  usually  well-informed  a  scholar  as 
the  late  Lord  Bute  is  content  to  say 
"again  there  is  no  explanation"  for  this 
phrase.  When  we  know,  however,  that 
Gregory  was  a  Camaldulite,  the  only  pope 
whom  this  branch  of  the  Benedictine  Or- 
der has  given  to  the  Church,  and  that  the 
mother-house  of  the  congregation,  not 
far  from  Florence,  is  famous  for  its 
warm  medicinal  springs,  the  application, 
while  it  has  none  of  the  high  dramatic  im- 
port of  some  of  them,  is  almost  startling 
in  its  literal  appositeness. 

It  is  surely  no  strained  or  fanciful  in- 
terpretation that  sees  in  the  mottoes  for 
Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.  a  distinct  fore- 
shadowing of  the  ruthless  mastery  of 
Napoleon.  Peregrinus  apostolicus  is 
the  former,  "the  apostolic  wanderer," 
dragged  by  the  conqueror  from  place  to 
place,  to  die  finally  in  exile  at  Valence. 
And,  besides  that  Pius  VII.  himself  bore 
an  eagle  in  his  arms,  Aquila  rapax  surely 
points  with  equal  clearness  to  the  imperial 
eagle,  ravening  for  the  spoil,  that 
swooped  down  from  the  Alps  on  him, 
too,  and  carried  him  off  in  its  talons  to 
its  eyrie  at  Fontainebleau. 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  offer  any 
solution  for  the  enigma  which  belongs  to 
Leo  XII.,  Cams  et  coluber,  "a  dog  and  a 
snake;"  and  the  Vir  religiosus  of  Pius 
VIII.  is  too  general  to  be  striking,  if  the 
epithet  be  taken  in  its  wider  sense,  while 
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it  does  not  fit  if  the  narrower  be  pre- 
ferred. But  when  we  find  the  name  of 
Piux*  IX.  placed  against  the  motto  Crux 
de  cruce,  we  are  thrown  once  more  into 
the  current  of  momentous  affairs  of  state. 
"A  cross  from  a  cross" — as  in  so  many 
cases,  it  is  armorial — referring,  however, 
not  to  the  Pope's  own  bearings,  but  to 
the  cross  argent  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
which  was  destined  to  be  a  heavy  cross 
indeed  to  the  aged  pontiff. 

The  Lumen  in  ccdo,  "light  in  heaven," 
which  follows  was  supposed  in  the  last 
years  of  Pius  IX.  to  designate  Cardinal 
Hohenlohe  ("High  light")  as  his  suc- 
cessor; but  the  comet  which  the  Pecci 
family  bore  in  chief  answered  sufficiently 
when  the  election  was  made.  It  scarcely 
needs  a  word,  however,  to  indicate  the 
deeper  meaning  which  the  peculiarly  lu- 
minous character  of  the  whole  reign  of 
Leo  XIII.  gives  it  for  us  who  look  back 
on  that  quarter-century  of  wonderful  ac- 
complishment. 

As  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  there 
were  those  who  expected,  after  Leo's  elec- 
tion, the  working  out  of  Ignis  ardens  by 
the  succession  of  Cardinal  Franchi,  al- 
ready classed  among  papabili  in  the  pre- 
vious conclave  and  secretary  of  state 
under  the  new  reign,  because  his  arms 
bore  cloven  tongues  of  fire.  But  Leo  out- 
lived him  by  twenty-five  years,  and  one 
who  in  those  days  was  but  a  humble  par- 
ish priest  now  sits  in  the  chair  of  Peter. 
.Oddly  enough,  in  none  of  the  many  ar- 
ticles which  have  been  written  on  the 
new  Pope  have  I  seen  any  allusion  to  the 
coincidence  which  would  justify  us  in 
putting  Mr.  Hall  Caine  also  among  the 
prophets — the  fact  that  he  was  inspired  to 
choose  the  name  of  Pius  X.  for  the  pope 
who  does  so  many  remarkable  things  in 
The  Eternal  City.  It  should  be  a. com- 
pensation to  him  for  some  of  the  unkind 
words  which  have  been  said  about  the 
book,  that  some  one  has  at  last  noticed 
this  triumphant  vindication  of  his  pro- 
phetic insight. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  real  Pius 
X.  will  not  feel  bound  to  follow  in  every 
particular  the  path  thus  obligingly  traced 
out  for  him ;  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  say 
what  meanings  of  the  "burning  fire"  the 
course  of  his  pontificate  will  disclose  to 
us.  Meantime,  though  it  is  true  there  is 
a  star  in  the  arms  granted  to  him  by  his 
predecessor,  one  may  desiderate  a  closer 


satisfaction  of  the  phrase.    For  my  own 
part,  I  am  inclined  to  see  more  sig^1***" 
cance  in  the  fact  that  the  election  was  final- 
ly reached  on  the  feast  of  St.  Dominic — 
not  so  much  because  of  what  has   been 
pointed  out  by  the  penetrating  exegesis  of 
the  daily  papers,  that  Dominic  was    **a 
militant  saint,"  as  because  of  the  dream 
which  his  mother  had  just  before    his 
birth.    It  seemed  to  her  that  she  brought 
forth  a  dog  with  a  blazing  torch  in   his 
mouth,  who  ran  throughout  the  world, 
kindling  a  fire  wherever  he  passed.      Xo 
this  day  the  preaching  friars  bear  such  a 
picture  in  their  escutcheon,  and  have  been 
known  to  call  themselves,  with  a  playful 
allusion,  in  the  mediaeval  taste,  to  their 
vigilant  guarding  of  their  flocks   from 
heresy,  Domini  canes,  the  watch-dogs  of 
the  Lord.     There  is  a  parallel,  too,  for 
this  kind  of  application  in  the  case  of 
Innocent   X.,   whose   motto,   lucunditas 
cruris,  "the  joy  of  the  Cross,"  has  been 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected 
on  September  14,  the  feast  of  the  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Cross. 

Religio  depopulata,  "religion  laid 
waste,"  which  is  the  next  in  order,  seems 
likely  to  refer  not  so  much  to  the  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  between  the  forces  of 
faith  and  those  of  irreligion  which  many 
acute  observers  foretell,  as  to  that  assault 
upon  the  outposts  which  the  attitude  of 
more  than  one  civil  government  toward 
the  "religious"  orders,  technically  so 
called,  brings  nearer  and  nearer. 

In  all,  there  are  but  eight  more  mot- 
toes ;  and  then  the  author  of  the  prophecy 
speaks  no  more  in  riddles,  but  rises  to  a 
solemn  apocalyptic  strain,  to  an  awe- 
struck vision  of  the  last  things.  "In  the 
final  persecution  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  Peter,  a  Roman,  shall  sit  upon 
the  throne.  Amidst  many  tribulations 
shall  he  feed  his  flock,  and  then  shall  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills  be  destroyed,  and 
the  dread  Judge  shall  appear  to  judge  His 
people."  Neale  reminds  us  that  the  last 
monarch  of  Old  Rome,  like  the  first,  was 
a  Romulus,  and  the  last  Emperor  of  New 
Rome  a  Constantine.  If  history  repeats 
itself  there  is  a  remarkable  fitness  in  this 
recurrence  of  the  name  of  Peter,  which, 
since  the  Galilean  fishermen  came  to 
Rome,  his  successors  have  constantly,  out 
of  reverence  for  him,  declined  to  bear. 
A.  L  du  P.  Coleman. 
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ONE  day  I  went  into  a  book  store 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Pinero's  Sweet 
Lavender,  my  one,  only,  and 
frankly  acknowledged  reason  for  so 
doing  being  a  desire  to  read  the  play,  to 
read  it  to  myself,  and  for  no  object  what- 
soever except  my  own  personal  amuse- 
ment, enlightenment,  and  edification.  I 
mention  all  these  details  because  I  found 
it  necessary  to  mention  them,  as  well  as 
many  others,  before  I  succeeded  in  buy- 
ing a  copy  of  Sweet  Lavender  in  that 
book  store.  "Why  ?"  you  sympathetical- 
ly ask.  Because  Sweet  Lavender  is  a 
copyrighted  play.  The.  clerk  did  not 
allow  it  to  leave  his  hands  until  he  had 
assured  himself  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  it  was  not  to  be  employed  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  manner  which  could 
possibly  be  described  as  an  infringement 
of  Mr.  Pinero's  rights. 

These  same  rights  are  defined,  repeat- 
ed, and  insisted  upon  on  the  several 
pages  preceding  the  first  act  of  the  print- 
ed play.  "Acting  rights  reserved,"  ap- 
pears in  very  black  letters  on  the  cover. 
On  the  first  fly-leaf  is  a  note  which  one 
is  requested  to  "read  carefully."  This 
note  begins  by  pointing  out  the  dire 
calamities  that  will  fall  upon  one's  head 
if  one  dares  to  perform  or  represent  the 
play  without  the  "express  consent"  of  the 
"author's  agents" ;  and  ends  by  telling  one 
how  to  go  about  getting  this  necessary 
permission.  The  title  page  bears  an- 
other reminder  of  the  fact  that  Sweet 
Lavender  is  a  copyrighted  play:  "Per- 
formance forbidden,  and  right  of  repre- 
sentation reserved."  Then,  as  if  to  clinch 
the  matter,  the  next  page  takes  up  the 
refrain,  and  sweepingly  proclaims  "All 
rights  reserved."  After  winding  one's 
way  in  and  out  of  all  this  red  tape,  one 
finds  it  really  delightful  to  reach  the 
preface,  and  read  that  other  persons  have 
done  it,  and  that  Sweet  Lavender  actually 
has  been  "performed  and  represented," 
not  only  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, but  also  in  Australia,  South  Africa, 
the  West  Indies,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Russia.  Mr.  Pinero's  copyright  has  evi- 
dently not  defeated  the  purpose  of  his 
play. 


But  what  of  other  dramatists  and  other 
plays?  The  United  States  statutes  re- 
ferring to  copyrights,  give  the  "author, 
or  proprietor  of  any  .  .  .  dramatic 
.  .  .  composition  ...  the  sole  lib- 
erty of  .  .  .  publishing  .  .  .  and 
vending  the  same,  and  ...  of  pub- 
licly performing  or  representing  it,  or 
causing  it  to  be  performed  or  represented 
by  others."  In  the  use  of  this  "sole  lib- 
erty" the  "author  or  proprietor"  in  ques- 
tion sometimes  does  very  queer  things. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry's  recent  appearance 
in  America  as  "Madame  Sans-Gene" 
called  one  of  these  things  to  mind.  As 
we  all  recollect,  M.  Sardou  had  difficulty 
in  finding  an  American  purchaser  of 
the  rights  to  Madame  Sans-Gene.  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman  refused  it,  as  did  also 
Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Augustin 
Daly.  Finally  the  play  was  bought  by 
Miss  Kathryn  Kidder.  Shortly  after- 
wards Mme.  Re  jane  made  her  remark- 
able success  in  it  in  Paris ;  and  Mr.  Daly, 
suddenly  realizing  that  the  title  role  was 
exactly  what  he  wanted  for  Miss  Ada 
Rehan,  tried  to  secure  it  from  Miss  Kid- 
der by  offering  her  three  times  the 
amount  she  had  paid  for  it.  Miss  Kid- 
der, as  some  one  writing  about  the  matter 
says,  "had  the  gratification  of  refusing." 
And  this  is  the  point.  Wherein  rested 
the  gratification?  Why  should  Miss 
Kidder  have  objected  to  Miss  Rehan's 
playing  Madame  Sans-Gene  f  Miss  Kid- 
der was  brilliantly  successful  in  the  part ; 
but  surely  this  was  no  "firm  reason"  for 
desiring  to  withhold  the  right  to  play  it 
from  Miss  Rehan.  Was  not  that  same 
desire,  to  express  it  very  mildly,  a  trifle 
ungracious?  Even  Miss  Terry  herself, 
in  order  to  play  the  part  in  America,  was 
obliged  to  obtain  Miss  Kidder's  consent, 
and  to  pay  her  a  royalty ! 

"But,"  perhaps  you  say,  "Miss  Rehan's 
triumph  might  possibly  have  diminished 
Miss  Kidder's."  Did  it,  however?  On 
the  contrary,  when  finally  Miss  Rehan 
played  Madame  Sans-Gene,  her  triumph 
being,  as  it  turned  out,  a  lesser  one, 
rather  increased  Miss  Kidder's.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  need  any  one  have  feared 
for  Miss  Kidder's  laurels?  Mr.  James 
O'NeiH's  success  as  D'Artagnan  did  not 
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lessen  Mr.  Sothern's;  nor  the  reverse. 
Year  before  last  both  Mr.  Hackett  and 
Mr.  Faversham  played  Don  Caesar  de 
Bazan  without  professionally  injuring 
each  other  in  the  very  least. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac  was  not  copy- 
righted in  this  country,  and  many  and 
diverse  performances  of  it  were  given; 
no  one  of  these  neutralized  or  enfeebled 
the  others;  but  rather  the  reverse.  In 
New  York,  for  instance,  the  public  saw 
Mr.  Mansfield's  production,  and  then,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  went  eagerly  to 
the  Daly  representation.  In  Boston,  cer- 
tain theatregoers  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  gone  to  Mr.  Mansfield's  per- 
formance, did  go  because  they  had  seen 
the  play  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre. 
No  modern  drama  has  been  more  exten- 
sively, variously,  and  fully  acted  in  this 
country  than  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  And 
this,  because  it  was  uncopyrighted.  Had 
it  been  solely  the  property  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field, or  Mr.  Daly,  or  indeed,  any  one 
person,  how  greatly  would  the  American 
public  have  been  the  losers ! 

We  saw  Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  and  in 
some  sort  we  all  saw  it.  But  what  of 
L'Aiglon?  L'Aiglon  was  copyrighted  in 
America ;  and  the  entire  right  of  presen- 
tation in  English  sold  to  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman.  We  know  the  result.  Mr. 
Frohman  gave  the  title  role  to  Miss 
Maude  Adams.  Miss  Adams  did  much 
with  it  that  was  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
touching,  but  she  did  not  act  it ;  she  was 
sweet  and  appealing  and  gentle,  but  she 
was  not  the  Eaglet ;  she  was  a  weakling, 
but  not  the  weakling.  In  short,  she  was 
not  Napoleon's  son.  Now  the  Eaglet 
was;  and  as  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood 
would  say,  "really,  you  know,  that  makes 
a  difference." 

Strictly  speaking,  we  saw  L'Aiglon 
not  at  all.  But  might  we  not  have  seen 
it,  had  the  play  not  been  copyrighted? 
Before  the  play  was  produced,  we  heard 
various  rumors  of  the  possibility  of  Miss 
Julia  Marlowe's  playing  the  chief  role. 
That  Miss  Marlowe  did  not,  is  to  be  re- 
gretted not  only  on  our  own  account,  but 
on  M.  Rostand's  as  well.  Whatever  else 
Miss  Marlowe  might  not  have  been  in 
the  part,  she  would  have  been  "still  the 
Eaglet";  and  isn't  that  just  exactly  the 
principal  thing  required  in  the  acting  of 
the  part  in  question?  M.  Rostand  por- 
trayed one  person,  and  Miss  Adams  quite 


another,  and  all  the  loveliness  of  the  per- 
version cannot  alter  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
perversion,  and  that  it  left  us  still  lacking* 
in  such  large  measure  M.  Rostand's 
greatest  play.  Now,  how  much  less 
would  this  have  been  the  case  had  both 
Miss  Marlowe  and  Miss  Adams,  and  as 
many  companies  as  desired,  given  L'Aig- 
lon, as  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  the  Daly  com- 
pany, and  others  gave  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac! 

Then,  that  same  year,  there  was  Mrs- 
Dane's    Defence,    Mr.    Henry    Arthur 
Jones's  remarkable  play.    Mr.  Jones,  in 
pursuance  of  that  "sole  liberty"  which  is 
his  legal  right,  disposed  of  the  American 
copyright  to  Mr.  Charles  Frohman.    Mr. 
Frohman  apportioned  it  to  his  Empire 
Theatre  stock  company;  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Anglin  took  the  part  of  Mrs.  Dane 
for  two  entire  seasons.    Miss  Anglin  is 
an  interesting  actress,  but  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Dane  she  unquestionably  mis-acted. 
Her  Mrs.  Dane  was  somewhat  of  Camille 
and  more  of  Mrs.  Tanqueray.    And  yet, 
the  very  defence  of  the  woman  in  Mr. 
Jones's  play,  lay  solely  in  the  fact  that 
she  was  nothing  of  the  one,  and  less  than 
nothing  of  the  other.    The  part  was  acted 
as  the  author  did  not  write  it ;  and  when 
a  part  is  acted  as  the  author  did  not  write 
it,  it  is  not  acted  at  all — is  it  ?   Therefore, 
we  did  not  see  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence;  we 
merely  heard  the  lines  read,  and   saw 
nothing  so  much  as  what  we  were  losing, 
and  because  of  our  copyright  law,  must 
continue  to  lose. 

"Mrs.  Fiske  ought  to  play  this,"  I 
overheard  some  one  say  at  a  perform- 
ance of  Mrs.  Dane's  Defense.  "But  she 
can't!  it's  copyrighted,"  was  the  reply. 
Alas,  yes !  it's  copyrighted ! 

"Is  it  not  a  little  absurd,"  Professor 
Baker,  of  Harvard,  said  recently,  "that, 
when  the  first  freshness  is  gone,  plays 
such  as  Mr.  Pinero's  farces,  his  Sweet 
Lavender,  The  Amazons,  and  The  Prin- 
cess and  the  Butterfly,  or  Mr.  Jones's  The 
Dancing  Girl,  The  Case  of  Rebellious 
Susan,  or  even  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence 
should  be  shelved  or  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  amateurs?"  We  all 
of  course  agree  that  it  is.  Isn't  it  more 
absurd,  absurd  to  the  point  of  grotesque- 
ness,  that  plays  such  as  any  of  these 
should  be  so  emphatically  and  superabun- 
dantly protected  by  their  copyrights,  that 
they  are  shelved  without  being  really 
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a<ted  at  all  ?  Isn't  this  protection  rather 
nin  into  the  ground?  When  we  realize 
our  dreams  of  a  subsidized  theatre,  this 
ill  will,  as  Professor  Baker  proves,  be 
abolished.  Meanwhile,  we  have  no  sub- 
sidized theatre,  and  we  have  these  copy- 
right laws,  which  are  so  stringent  that 
they  sometimes  protect  a  play  against 
T>eing  so  much  as  put  on  the  stage ;  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's 
Herod.  Mr.  Mansfield  secured  the  sole 
right  to  play  Herod  in  America,  but  he 
did  not  play  it.  No  one  else  had  the 
right;  and  we  are  still  waiting  for  a 
stage  representation  of  Herod.  When 
we  reflect  that  plays  are  primarily  writ- 
ten in  order  that  they  may  be  acted,  do 
we  not  find  something  childishly  ridicu- 
lous in  a  law  which  prevents  that  acting? 

It  is  always  interesting  to  observe  the 
use  that  people  make  of  their  rights ;  and 
in  cases  of  dramatic  rights,  it  is  positively 
engrossing.  One  day,  at  a  performance 
of  Miss  Maude  Adams  in  The  Little 
Minister,  I  innocently  began  to  take 
down  a  line  or  two  of  the  verses  to  Lady 
Babbie,  which  the  shocked  elders  found 
on  the  minister's  desk,  and  mistook  for  a 
sermon.  I  wished  to  quote  the  lines,  and 
feared  to  trust  them  to  my  unaided  mem- 
ory;— all  of  which  I  explained  to  the 
attendant  who  informed  me  in  sepulchral 
tones  that  the  play  was  copyrighted,  that 
no  word  of  it  might  be  taken  down,  much 
less  quoted.  He  was  very  serious  about 
the  matter,  and  I,  of  course,  immediately 
desisted.  Presently,  he  returned,  and 
kindly  told  me  that  if  I  wrote  to  Miss 
Adams,  Mr.  Barrie,  and  Mr.  Frohman,  it 
was  quite  possible  without  being  in  the 
least  probable  that  I  might  obtain  per- 
mission to  take  the  verses  down,  and 
even  to  quote  them.  Unfortunately,  I 
lacked  time  in  which  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. 

Now  comes  the  occult  reason  side  of 
the  story.  Year  before  last  Miss  Adams 
had  another  play  by  Mr.  Barrie,  man- 
aged again  by  Mr.  Frohman.  In  it  was 
a  poem  again  written  by  the  hero  to  the 
heroine.  The  circumstances  are  identical 
in  every  particular.  And  the  poem.  The 
poem  was  printed  in  the  programmes, 
and  printed  on  the  souvenir  books, 
printed  in  the  advance  notices.  One  was 
not  given  the  trouble  of  taking  it  down, 
and  as  for  quoting  it,  one  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  encouraged  to  quote  it.    Of 


course,  Miss  Adams,  Mr.  Barrie,  and 
Mr.  Frohman  had  an  unalienable  right 
to  do  exactly  as  they  chose  with  those 
two  poems.  We  can  all  understand  that ; 
what  puzzles  me  is  why  they  chose  to  do 
as  they  did ! 

A  student  of  modern  drama  and  the 
present-day  stage  is  hindered  by  the  copy- 
right law  to  a  degree  which  to  be  thor- 
oughly appreciated  must  be  actually  ex- 
perienced. Except  in  a  comparatively 
few  instances,  new  plays  and  new  ar- 
rangements of  old  plays  are  not  pub- 
lished; and  the  playgoer  is  denied  the 
practical  benefits  of  reading  them,  and 
studying  them  at  leisure,  in  the  prompt- 
book, in  addition  to  witnessing  perform- 
ances of  them  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's dramas  are  published,  to  be  sure, 
and  M.  Rostand's,  Hauptmann's,  and 
Ibsen's.  A  certain  degree  of  patience 
will  secure  copies  of  Mr.  Pinero's;  but 
Mr.  Esmond's  plays  are  unpublished. 
One  may  buy  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's  Barbara 
Frietchie  and  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse 
Marines;  but  The  Climbers,  which  would 
be  far  more  interesting  reading,  is  not 
printed. 

With  new  arrangements,  we  have  Mr. 
Sothern's  prompt-book  of  Hamlet,  and 
Miss  Adams's  acting  version  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  Mr.  Mansfield's  arrange- 
ment of  King  Henry  V.  Miss  Mar- 
lowe's version  of  As  You  Like  It  is  short- 
ly to  be  published,  but  ndE  her  arrange- 
ment of  Colombe's  Birthday.  Interest- 
ing and  useful  as  all  these  printed  ar- 
rangements mentioned  are,  would  not 
that  one  still  unprinted  be  equally  and 
signally  valuable;  and  that,  not  only  to 
all  persons  interested  in  the  acted  drama, 
but  also,  and  especially  to  those  persons 
particularly  interested  in  the  peculiarities 
of  Robert  Browning's  stage-craft  and 
dramatic  expression  ?  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  presume  to  question  Miss  Marlowe's 
right  to  refrain  from  publishing  her  ver- 
sion of  Colombe 's  Birthday,  but  I  do 
venture  to  wish  that  she  would  not  re- 
frain. 

That  product  of  our  present  time, 
growing  out  of  our  dearth  of  creative 
dramatic  faculty,  the  dramatized  novel, 
is  so  carefully  protected  by  copyright 
that  we  are  unable  to  give  it  even  the 
amount  of  serious  consideration  that  it 
merits.  Instead  of  the  dramatization  it- 
self, in  printed  form,  we  are  overwhelmed 
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with  reprints  of  the  novel,  embellished 
with  photographs  of  the  star  and  of 
scenes  from  the  play.  The  reader  is 
familiar  with  them;  no  doubt  possesses 
several  of  them?  There  is  Mrs.  Fiske's 
edition  of  Vanity  Fair;  Miss  Adams's 
edition  of.  The  Little  Minister;  Miss 
Marlowe's,  of  When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower;  and  only  yesterday  I  saw 
copies  of  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  illustrated 
with  Mr.  Robert  Edeson's  photographs, 
exhibited  as  heralds,  so  to  speak,  of  Mr. 
Edeson's  next  engagement. 

When  one  is  in  "a  holiday  humour," 
one  hugely  enjoys  these  books,  for  they 
are  charming.  But  we  are  not  children, 
and  the  drama  and  dramatic  art  are  great 
and  serious  forces  in  our  national  life. 
Shall  we  amuse  ourselves  with  picture 
books ;  and  study  reprints  of  vague  flash- 
lights of  our  players,  and  engravings  of 
photographs  of  their  signatures  when 
we  should  be  studying  their  plays  and 
their  playing?  We  hear  very  much  re- 
garding the  proverbially  low  average  of 
intelligence  among  theatregoers  in 
America.  Some  of  this  we  hear  from 
critics,  but  most  of  it,  after  all,  from  the 
actors  themselves,  and  from  their  man- 
agers. In  some  measure,  unquestionably, 
it  is  true,  but  need  it  continue  to  be  as 
largely  true? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  an  au- 
dience at  a  Shakespearean  production  is 
of  a  higher  order,  as  a  whole,  than  an 
audience  at  a  performance  of  a  new  play 
of  Mr.  Fitch  or  Captain  Marshall.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  only  that  those 
present  are  in  many  cases  Shakespearean 
scholars,  but  also  that  they  are  in  all 
cases  persons  who  possess  in  some  de- 
gree, however  small,  a  knowledge  of  the 
play  which  they  have  come  to  see.  They 
have  come,  not  casually,  nor  because  they 
were  advised  to  come,  but  definitely,  and 
from  a  motive  which  sprang  out  of  their 
own  individual  preference.    Certainly  an 


audience  of  this  kind  is  superior  to  one 
composed  of  people  whom  other  persons* 
preferences  have  brought  to  the  theatre ; 
as  superior  as  leaders  are  to  those  who 
follow. 

Why  should  not  all  our  dramatic  lit- 
erature, good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  be  as 
easy  of  access  to  the  reading  public,  as 
are  Shakespeare's  plays?     Surely    such 
a  condition  of  things  would  develop  and 
quicken,    and   add   to   the   appreciative 
powers  of  the  theatre-going  public.     Not 
only  that;  it  would  increase  that  public 
itself.     The  reading  of  plays  inspires  a 
desire  to  see  them  acted,  just  as  the  see- 
ing of  plays  acted  arouses  a  wish  to  read 
them. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  players,  drama- 
tists, and  managers  to  make  the  play- 
going  public  larger,  and  to  raise  its 
standards  of  taste.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  a  more  extensive  studying  of 
the  contemporary  drama  in  printed  form 
would  materially  aid  their  efforts  in  this 
direction.  This  being  true,  why  do  not 
players,  dramatists,  and  managers  make 
greater  use  of  that  "sole  liberty,"  which 
the  "law  allows"  them  in  this  particular, 
and  publish  all  their  plays,  dramatiza- 
tions, arrangements,  and  adaptations  ? 

The  copyright  statutes  protect  the 
dramatist,  the  player,  and  the  manager 
only  in  so  far  as  they  choose  to  be  pro- 
tected; and  it  is  readily  seen  that  some 
degree  of  protection  is  necessary.  In  the 
performances  of  plays ;  even  in  the  publi- 
cation of  plays,  there  are  rights  to  be 
most  strictly  reserved;  but  granting 
this,  is  it  not  a  little  short-sighted  of 
players,  dramatists,  and  managers  to  re- 
serve so  many  rights  that  in  order  to 
keep  them,  they  must  surrender  and  lose 
as  many  much  more  valuable  privileges ; 
and,  furthermore,  involve  the  public  in 
that  same  surrender  and  loss  ? 

Elisabeth  McCracken. 


THE  SHERRODS 


By  George  Barr  McCutcheon 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

'gene  Crawley's  sermon. 

*"Gene,   'tain't  none   o'  my  business, 

imderstan',  but  'pears  to  me  you  ain't 

doin*  a  very  sensible  thing  in  hirin'  out 

to     Jestine    Sherrod    like    this.      She'd 

cmghter  have  some  one  else  down  there 

*tendin'  to  the  place.    You  ain't  the  feller, 

take  it  jest  how  you  please.     She's  all 

alone,  'cept  ole  Mis.'  Crane,  an'  folks  is 

t>oun'  to  talk,  dang  'em.    I  don't  think  it's 

jest  right  fer  you  to  be  there." 

"There  ain't  nothin'  wrong  in  it, 
"Martin.  There  ain't  a  thing.  Do  you 
think  there  is?" 

"We— 11,  no,  not  that,  'zackly,  but  it 
gives  people  a  chanst  to  say  there's  some- 
thin'  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Grimes,  shifting 
his  feet  uncomfortably.  The  two  men 
were  standing  in  the  farmer's  barnyard 
about  a  fortnight  after  it  became  gen- 
erally known  in  the  community  that  Jud 
had  gone  to  Europe.  "Y'see,  ever'body 
reccollects  that  nasty  thing  you  said 
down  to  the  tollgate  the  night  o'  the 
weddin'.  Tain't  human  natur'  to  fergit 
sitch  a  brag  as  that  wuz.  What  a  gosh- 
amighty  fool  you  wuz  to  talk  like — " 

"O,  I  know  I  wuz,  I  know  it.  Don't 
be  a  throwin'  it  up  to  me,  Martin.  I 
wish  to  God  I'd  never  said  it.  I  wish  I'd 
died  while  I  wuz  sayin'  it  so's  I  could  'a' 
gone  right  straight  to  hell  to  pay  fer  it. 
I  wuz  crazy  mad,  Martin,  that's  what  I 
wuz.  Ever'body  knows  I  didn't  mean  it, 
don't  they?" 

"We — 11,  mos'  ever'body  knows  you 
couldn't  kerry  out  yer  boast,  no  matter 
ef  you  meant  it  er  not.  But,  you  c'n  see 
fer  yerself  'at  your  workin'  over  on  her 
place  ain't  jest  the  thing,  with  all  the 
talk  'at  went  on  a  couple  year  ago.  Like 
's  not  ever'thmg's  all  proper  an'  they 
ain't  no  real  harm  in  it,  but — " 

"Look  here,  Martin  Grimes,  do  you 
mean  to  insinyate  that  it  ain't  proper? 
'Cause  ef  you  do,  somethin's  goin'  to 
drap  an'  drap  all-fired  hard,"  exclaimed 
'Gene,  his  brow  darkening. 


"Don't  be  so  tetchy,  'Gene.  I  ain't  in- 
sinyated  a  blame  thing;  cain't  you  see 
I'm  tryin'  to  lay  the  hull  case  afore  you 
clearly?  'Tain't  no  use  beatin'  'round 
the  bush,  nuther.  She's  boun'  to  be  com- 
permised." 

Crawley  stared  long  and  silently  at  a 
herd  of  cattle  on  the  distant  hillside. 

"Martin,"  he  said,  at  last,  "that  girl's 
made  a  different  man  of  me.  I  ain't  the 
same  ornery  cuss  I  wuz  a  couple  of  year 
ago.  Anybody  c'n  see  that.  I  ain't 
tetched  a  mouthful  of  whiskey  fer  purty 
nigh  a  year.  Seems  to  me  I  don't  keer  a 
damn  to  swear — I  mean  I  don't  keer  to 
swear  any  more.  That  one  slipped  out 
jest  because  talkin'  to  you  like  this  kind 
o'  takes  me  back  to  where  I  used  to  be. 
I  go  to  church  purty  reg'lar,  don't  I? 
Well,  it's  all  her.  She's  made  a  differ- 
ent man  of  me,  I  tell  you,  an'  I  wouldn't 
do  her  no  wrong  ef  the  hull  world  de- 
pended'on  it.  She's  the  best  woman  that 
ever  lived,  that's  what  she  is.  An'  she 
keers  more  fer  Jud  Sherrod's  little  finger 
than  fer  all  the  balance  of  the  world  put 
together.  There  ain't  no  honester  girl  in 
Clay  township,  ah',  darn  me,  if  ever  I 
hear  anybody  say  anything  mean  a'gin 
her,  I'll  break  his  neck.  I'm  helpin'  her 
over  on  the  place  an'  she's  payin'  me 
wages,  jest  like  she'd  pay  any  hand,  an' 
I  don't  know  whose  business  it  is  but 
her'n  an'  mine." 

"I  know  all  that,  'Gene,  but  people 
don't—" 

"Who  in  thunder  is  the  people  ?  A  lot 
of  old  women  who  belong  to  church  an' 
go  to  sociables  jest  to  run  one  'nother 
down,  an'  all  the  time  there  ain't  one- 
tenth  of  'em  that  ain't  jealous  of  the 
women  they  think's  goin'  wrong.  They're 
so  derned  selfish  an'  evil  minded  that 
they  cain't  even  imagine  another  woman 
doin'  somethin'  that  ain't  right  without 
feeling'  jealous  as  blazes  an'  gittin'  dis- 
satisfied with  ever'thing  around  'em. 
You  cain't  tell  me  nothin'  about  these  old 
scarecrows  that  keep  a  sign  hangin'  out 
all  the  time — 'virture  is  its  own  reward.' 
Say,  Martin,  you  don't  suppose  that  I'm 
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the  only  hired  hand  workin'  around  these 
parts,  do  you?"  snarled  'Gene,  malevo- 
lently. 

"No,  course  not,  but — what  you  mean, 
'Gene?" 

"I'm  not  the  only  man  that's  workin' 
on  a  farm  where  there's  a  woman,  am 
I?"  grated  'Gene. 

"Lookee  here,  'Gene,  'splain  yerself. 
That  don't  sound  very  well,"  exclaimed 
Martin,  turning  a  shade  paler  and  glanc- 
ing uneasily  toward  his  own  house. 

"There  ain't  nothin'  to  explain,  but  it's 
somethin'  to  think  about,  Martin.  You 
c'n  tell  that  to  alj  the  old  women  you  see, 
too,  an'  mebby  they  won't  do  so  much 
thinkin'  about  Justine  Van.  That's  all. 
If  I'd  waited  fer  any  of  these  other 
women  'round  here  to  do  me  a  good  turn, 
I'd  be  worse  than  I  ever  wuz.  T'ain't  in 
'em,  Martin ;  all  they  c'n  do  is  to  cackle 
an'  look  around  to  see  if  they  got  wings 
sproutin'  on  theirselves.  They  don't 
think  of  nobody  else,  unless  they  think 
bad.  Justine  ain't  that  sort,  I  want  to 
tell  you.  Here  I  wuz,  her  enemy,  an'  no 
friend  of  "her  husband's.  I'd  done  a  hull 
lot  o'  mean  things  to  her  an'  him.  But 
did  she  hold  it  up  ag'in  me  when  the 
chanst  come  fer  her  to  do  some  good  fer 
me?  No,  sir,  she  didn't.  She  tole  me 
that  I  had  the  makin'  of  a  man  in  me  an' 
then  she  tuck  holt  of  me  an'  give  me  a 
new  start.  She  said  I  wuz  a  beast  an'  a 
drunkard  an'  a  coward  an'  a  hull  lot  o' 
things,  but  she  said  I  could  be  a  good 
man  if  I'd  try.  So  I  tried  an'  I  hadn't 
no  idee  it  wuz  so  easy.  She  done  it  an' 
she  don't  keer  no  more  fer  me  than  she 
does  fer  that  spotted  calf  of  your'n  over 
yonder.  Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thin'  Martin.  She  needs  me  down  there 
on  the  place  an'  I'm  goin'  to  stay  there 
till  she  tells  me  to  quit.  Then  I'm  goin' 
to  quit  like  a  man.  It  don't  make  no  dif- 
ference what  I  said  two  er  three  year  ago, 
either,  'cause  I'm  not  the  same  man  I 
wuz  then.  If  Clay  township  don't  like 
the  way  I'm  doin',  let  'em  say  so  an'  be 
done  with  it.  Then  we'll  settle  some 
scores." 

Grimes  shuffled  his  feet  frequently  and 
expectorated  nervously  without  regard  to 
direction  or  consequences  during  this  un- 
usually long  speech.  Mrs.  Grimes  was 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  ravenous 
gossips  in  the  neighborhood  and  her  hus- 
band knew  it.    Yet  he  was  too  much  in 


dread  of  Crawley's  prowess  to  take  up 
the  cudgel  in  her  defense.  He  had  also 
suspected,  years  before,  that  she  was  in 
love  with  one  of  his  "hired  men" ;  hence, 
his  uneasiness  under  'Gene's  implica- 
tions. 

"You  better  not  talk  too  much,  'Gene,** 
he  said  at  last.  "I'm  yer  friend  but  I 
cain't  stave  off  the  hull  township  fer  you. 
Ef  it  gits  out  that  you're  makin'  sitch 
bold  talk  an'  braggin' — " 

"Braggin' !  Who's  braggin'  ?  I  mean 
ever'  word  I  said  an'  a  heap  sight  more, 
too.  You  jest  tell  'em  what  I  said  an' 
let  'em  come  to  me.  But  if  any  of  'em 
goes  to  Justine  with  their  sneakin'  tales 
an'  their  cussed  lies,  I'll  not  stop  to  see 
whether  it's  a  man  er  a  woman.  I'll 
wrap  'em  up  in  a  knot  an'  chuck  'em  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  lane." 

"Now,  that  wouldn't  be  a  wise  thing 
to  do,  don't  you  see  ?"  said  Grimes,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  uncomfortable..  At 
this  point  it  may  be  announced  that  Mr. 
Grimes  had  been  deputized  by  his  wife  to 
convince  'Gene  of  the  error  of  his  way  * 
and  of  the  wrong  he  was  doing  Justine. 
"You'd  have  the  constables  down  here  in 
two  shakes  of  a  dead  lamb's  tail." 

"Old  Bill  Higgins  an'  Randy  Dixon? 
They  wouldn't  try  to  arrest  me  if  I  wuz 
tied  hand  an'  foot  an'  chloroformed  into 
the  bargain.  But,  say :  there  ain't  no  use 
talkin'  about  this  thing.  I  want  the  folks 
to  know  that  I'm  goin'  to  stick  to  Justine 
an'  help  her  out  as  long  as  I  can.  I'm 
doin'  it  honest  an'  I'm  gittin'  paid  fer  it 
like  anybody  else.  Martin,  I  don't  want 
to  have  'em  say  anything  ag'in  her.  She's 
as  good  as  gold  an'  we  all  oughter  be 
proud  of  her.  Jud's  in  hard  luck,  I 
reckon.  Leastwise  he  looked  it  last  time 
he  wuz  here.  Mebby  he'll  git  on  his  feet 
over  there  in  Europe,  an'  then  he  c'n  do 
the  right  thing  by  her.  But,  I'll  tell  you, 
Martin,  we  all  want  to  stick  to  her  now. 
She's  all  broke  up  an'  I  c'n  see  she's  dis- 
couraged. She  wouldn't  let  on  fer  the 
world,  alius  bright  an'  happy,  but  old 
Mrs.  Crane  told  me  t'other  day  that  she'd 
ketched  her  cryin'  more'n  onct.  That 
gosh-darned  little  farm  of  her'ft  ain't 
payin'  a  thing,  an'  I  want  to  tell  you  she 
needs  sympathy  'nstead  of  hard  words." 

"They  ain't  a  soul  ever  said  anything 
ag'in  her,  'Gene,"  broke  in  the  other. 
"But  they're  apt  to  ef  it  goes  on.    But, 
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go   ahead ;  you  know  best,  'Gene,  you 
know  best." 

"I  don't  know  best,  either.    That's  the 
trouble*     I  c'n  talk  to  you  an'  sweat  about 
it,   but   I    don't  know  what  to  do.     I'm 
awful   worried  about  it.     Of  course,  if 
any    responsible  person  ever   said  any- 
thing  wrong  she  could  sue  him  in  the 
courts,  somehow  er  other,  but  she'd  hate 
to    do    that,"    said    'Gene,    reflectively. 
Plainly,  he  saw  the  girl's  position  better 
than  his  loyalty  would  allow  him  to  ad- 
mit.      Martin    started    violently    at   the 
word  "sue"  and  was  from  that  moment 
silenced.    He  lived  in  terror  of  a  law-suit 
and  its  dangers. 

"D'you  suppose  she'd  go  to  court?" 
"She  wouldn't  want  to,  but  me — me 
an* — me  an'  Jud  could  coax  her  to  do  it," 
said  'Gene,  shrewd  in  an  instant.  "I 
don't  reckon  folks  remember  about  the 
courts,  do  they?" 

Martin  pulled  his  nerves  together  suf- 
ficiently to  send  a  long  stream  of  tobacco 
juice  into  a  knot-hole  in  the  fence,  fifteen 
feet  away,  and  said : 

"Well,  they'd  oughter  remember,  by 
ginger !" 

After  a  few  minutes  of  rather  ener- 
getic chewing  for  him  Martin  rarely 
chewed  tobacco  vigorously  because  of  the 
extravagance)  he  calmly  reopened  the 
conversation. 

"When  are  you  liable  to  git  through 
plantin'  over  there  ?" 
"In  a  couple  of,days,  if  it  keeps  dry." 
"I'll  let  Bud  Jones  go  over  an'  help 
you  ef  you  need  him." 
"0,  I  c'n  git  along,  I  guess." 
"I  wuz  thinkin'  a  little  of  sendin'  Bud 
over  this  week  with  a  couple  bushels  of 
potaters  fer  Jestine.     Never  seen  sitch 
potaters  in  my  born  days." 
"I  think  she's  got  a  plenty,  Martin." 
"You  don't  say  so.    Well,  how's  she 
off  fer  turnips  ?" 

"She  could  use  a  few  bushels  of  tur- 
nips an'  some  oats  an'  little  corn,  I 
reckon.  Dern  it,  I  believe  she's  jurty 
nigh  out  of  hay,  too,"  said  'Gene,  soberly. 
"Tell  her  I'll  drive  over  this  week  with 
some,"  said  Martin,  wiping  his  brown. 

"Shell  pay  you  fer  the  stuff  when  you 
take  it  over." 
"I  didn't  low  to  ask  fer  pay." 
"Well,    she   ain't   askin'    fer    favors, 
either." 


Martin  stared  down  the  road  for  some 
minutes. 

"But  I  got  more'n  I  c'n  use,"  he  said. 

"If  that's  the  case  you  c'n  send  it  over 
an'  she'll  be  mighty  thankful.  An'  say, 
I  guess  I  c'n  use  Bud  to-morrow  an'  next 
day." 

"We're  purty  busy  an'  I  don't  see 
how—" 

"Don't  send  him,  then.  You  said  you'd 
thought  of  it,  you  know." 

"I'll  send  him,  though,  come  to  think 
of  it.  You  say  pore  little  Jestine  'pears 
to  be  discouraged  ?" 

"Kinder  so,  I  should  say.  Poor  little 
girl,  she's —  here  he  leaned  over  and 
uttered  an  almost  inaudible  bit  of  infor- 
mation. Martin's  eyes  bulged  and  he 
crasDed. 

"The  devil  you  say!  Well,  I'll  be 
dangedl" 

'Gene  started  down  the  lane,  his  jaws 
set  and  hard  for  the  moment.  Suddenly 
he  turned,  and,  with  the  first  chuckle  of 
mirth  Grimes  had  heard  from  him  that 
day,  said : 

"Don't  fergit  to  send  over  them  pota- 
ters, too,  Martin." 

Then  he  trudged  rapidly  away,  leaving 
Mr.  Grimes  in*  a  state  bordering  on  col- 
lapse. Between  the  startling  bit  of  in- 
formation 'Gene  had  given  him,  the  hint 
at  lawsuits,  the  insinuation  against  other 
women  in  the  locality  and  his  own  as- 
tounding liberality  he  was  the  most  thor- 
oughly confused  farmer  in  Clay  town- 
ship. He  went  to  the  house  and  talked 
it  all  over  with  his  wife  and  the  words 
of  advice  that  he  gave  to  her  savored 
very  much  of  the  mandatory.  He 
dreamed  that  night  that  some  one  sued 
him  for  damages  and  got  judgment  for 
$96,000.  The  next  day  he  sent  a  wagon- 
load  of  supplies  to  Justine,  after  which 
he  told  his  wife  she  could  not  have  the 
new  "calico"  he  had  been  promising  for 
three  months. 

Eugene  Crawley's  position  on  the  old 
Van  farm  was  queer.  He  was  a  self- 
appointed  slave,  as  it  were.  True,  he 
was  paid  wages  and  he  was  given  his 
meals  in  the  little  kitchen  where  Justine 
and  Mrs.  Crane  ate.  That  privilege  was 
the  one  recompense  that  made  slavery  a 
charm.  In  his  undisciplined  heart  there 
had  grown  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
wife  of  Jud  Sherrod  that  displaced  the 
evil  love  of  the  long  ago.    His  love,  in 
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these  days,  was  pure  and  hopeless.  He 
thought  only  of  lifting  the  burden  that 
another's  love  had  left  upon  her  should- 
ers. The  'Gene  Crawley  of  old  was  no 
more.  In  his  place  was  a  simple,  devoted 
toiler,  a  lowly  worshipper. 

Against  her  will  he  had  attached  him- 
self to  the  farm,  and  at  last  he  had  be- 
come indispensable.  The  fear  with 
which  she  had  once  regarded  him  was 
gone  with  the  wonderful  alteration  in 
his  nature.  Innocent,  unsuspecting  child 
that  she  was,  she  thought  that  his  love 
had  died  and  that  it  could  never  be 
awakened.  She  did  not  know  the  depths 
of  his  silent  adoration. 

At  nightfall  each  day  he  trudged  back 
to  Martin  Grimes's  barn  to  sleep,  and  in 
the  morning,  before  sunrise,  he  was  at 
his  post  of  duty  again.  So  thoughtful 
was  he  of  her  welfare  that  he  never 
lingered  after  the  night's  chores  were 
done,  realizing  that  the  least  indiscretion 
would  give  rise  to  neighborhood  gossip. 
Their  conversations  were  short  but  al- 
ways free  and  friendly.  They  met  only 
as  necessity  obliged  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  decorous  than  their  con- 
duct. Yet  'Gene  went  to  his  little  room 
in  the  barn  that  night  With  a  troubled 
heart. 

"Sure  they  cain't  talk  about  her,"  he 
thought.  "She's  an  angel,  if  there  ever 
wuz  one." 

Months  before  he  had  said  aloud  to 
himself,  off  in  the  field,  as  he  looked 
toward  the  house  in  which  his  fair  em- 
ployer lived : 

"I  wouldn't  harm  her  by  word  er 
thought  fer  all  heaven.  She's  honest  an' 
I'm  goin'  to  be.  She's  Jud's  wife  an' 
she  loves  him  an'  I  ain't  got  no  right  to 
even  think  of  lovin'  her.  'Gene  Crawley, 
you  gotter  give  up.  You  gotter  be 
honest." 

And  he  was  honest. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  PURE  AND  THE  POOR. 

For  four  months  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley 
Sherrod  wandered  over  Europe.  They 
saw  Paris,  Venice,  Rome,  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  Vienna,  and  quaint  German 
towns,  ttnknown  to  most  American  tour- 
ists.   Celeste  had  visited  the  Old  World 


many  times  before,  but  it  was  all  new 
to  her  now;  she  was  traveling  with  the 
man  she  loved.  To  Sherrod,  the  won- 
ders of  the  land  he  had  never  hoped  to 
see  were  a  source  of  the  most  intense  de- 
light. His  artistic,  romantic  nature 
leaped  under  the  spur  of  awakening 
forces;  his  love  for  the  beautiful,  the 
glorious,  the  quaint  and  the  curious  was 
satiated  daily.  He  lived  in  the  perfect 
glory  of  the  present,  doggedly  disregard- 
ing the  past  and  braving  everything  that 
the  future  might  bring  forth,  good  or 
evil. 

Basking  in  the  love  of  this  fair  girl, 
adoring  her  and  being  adored,  he  lost  all 
vestige  of  conscience.  The  shadow  that 
hung  over  him  on  the  wedding  day 
drifted  away  into  forgetfulness,  and  he 
saw  nothing  but  the  pleasures  of  life.  A 
dread  that  the  law  would  surely  find  him 
out  and  snatch  him  from  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  two  women,  devastating  the 
lives  of  both,  was  dissipated  by  degrees 
until  scarcely  a  line  across  his  brow  was 
left  to  mark  its  course  within. 

Once  a  week  he  sent  loving  letters 
home  to  Justine,  letters  full  of  tenderness 
and  affection.  Often  a  mist  of  tears 
came  to  his  eyes  as  he  thought  of  her, 
wishing  that  she  too  might  be  with  them 
on  this  happy  tour.  At  times  he  saw  his 
selfishness  and  was  ashamed,  but  the 
brightness  of  life  with  Celeste  overcame 
these  touches  of  remorse  and  he  sank 
back  into  the  soft  cushions  of  bliss  and — 
forgot.  Letters  from  Justine  were  rare 
and  he  kissed  them  passionately  and  read 
them  over  and  over  again — before  he  de- 
stroyed them.  Here  and  there  the  Sher- 
rods  wandered,  the  rich  and  loving  wife's 
purse  the  provider,  dawdling  and  idling 
in  dreamland. 

At  last  she  confessed  to  him  that  she 
was  tired  of  the  continent  and  was  eager 
to  get  back  to  Chicago,  where  she  could 
have  him  all  to  herself  in  the  home  over 
which  he  was  to  be  master.  So  deep  in 
luxury  and  forgetfulness  was  he,  that 
future  pain  seemed  impossible,  and  he 
did  not  even  oppose  her  wish.  But  as 
the  steamer  drew  away  from  the  dock  he 
grasped  the  rail  and  for  an  instant  his 
body  turned  numb. 

"Back  to  America !"  he  gasped,  realiz- 
ing at  last.  "My  God !  How  long  can  I 
hold  it  off?    What  will  be  the  end  of  it?" 

In  the  meantime,  Clay  township  was  in 
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«.  turmoil  of  gossip.  Poor  Justine  was 
discussed  from  one  prayer  service  to  an- 
other, and  with  each  succeeding  session 
of  the  gossips  the  stories  were  magnified. 
Quite  unconscious  of  the  storm  brewing 
about  her  innocent  head,  she  struggled 
painfully  on  with  her  discouraging  work, 
the  dullness  of  life  brightened  once  a 
week  or  so  by  letters  from  across  the  sea. 
Every  night  she  prayed  for  the  safe  re- 
turn of  thkt  husband-lover  and  there  was 
no  hour  that  did  not  find  her  picturing 
the  delights  of  meeting  after  these 
months  of  separation. 

She  heard  nothing  of  the  wedding  that 
Parson  Marks  and  Jim  Hardesty  dis- 
cussed months  before.  The  few  Glen- 
ville  and  Clay  township  people  who  saw 
the  account  in  the  papers  may  have  re- 
garded the  coincidence  in  names  remark- 
able, but  attached  no  other  significance 
to  the  affair.  Certainly  no  one  men- 
tioned it  to  Justine.  Jud's  letter  swept 
the  doubts  and  fears  from  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Marks  and  the  incident  was  forgot- 
ten. 

From  her  face  there  began  to  disap- 
pear the  glorious  colors  of  health;  the 
bright  eyes  were  deep  with  a  new  wist- 
fulness.  But  her  strong  young  figure 
never  drooped. 

At  last  'Gene  Crawley  became  aware 
of  the  gossip.  He  saw  the  sly  looks,  the 
indirect  snubs,  the  significant  pauses  in 
conversations  when  he  or  she  drew  nigh. 
For  weeks  he  controlled  his  wrath,  grind- 
ing his  teeth  in  secret  over  the  injustice 
of  it  all.  In  the  end,  after  days  of  inde- 
cision, he  told  himself  that  but  one  course 
was  left  open  to  him.  He  must  leave  the 
country. 

But  there  was  left  the  task  of  telling 
Justine  of  his  resolve.  Would  she  de- 
spise him  for  deserting  her  in  the  hour 
of  greatest  need  ?  He  could  not  tell  her 
that  scandal  was  driving  him  away  for 
her  sake.  To  let  her  know  that  the 
neighbors  had  accused  her  of  being  false 
to  Jud  would  break  her  heart.  To  run 
away  surreptitiously  would  be  the  act  of 
a  coward;  to  tell  her  the  real  reason 
would  be  cruel;  to  leave  designedly  for 
a  better  offer  of  wages  would  be  base 
under  the  circumstances.  In  the  last  few 
weeks  she  had  depended  on  him  for 
everything ;  he  had  become  indispensable. 

While  he  was  striving  to  evolve  some 
skillful  means  of  breaking  the  news  to 


her  gently,  the  populace  of  Clay  town- 
ship made  ready  to  take  the  matter  in 
its  own  hands.  Parson  Marks,  to  whom 
nearly  every  member  of  his  congregation 
had  come  with  stories  of  misconduct  at 
the  little  place  down  the  lane,  finally  felt 
obliged  to  call  a  general  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  wisest  plan  of  action  in  the 
premises.  The  word  was  passed  among 
the  leading  members  of  the  church,  and 
it  was  understood  that  a  secret  meeting 
would  be  held  in  the  pastor's  home  on  a 
certain  Thursday  night.  Justine  had  a 
few  true  friends  and  believers,  but  they 
were  not  asked  to  be  present;  no  word 
was  permitted  to  reach  the  ears  of  either 
offender. 

That  Thursday  night  came  and  with  it 
also  came  to  'Gene's  troubled  mind  the 
sudden  inspiration  to  go  before  the  young 
minister  and  lay  bare  his  intentions,  ask- 
ing his  help  and  advice. 

The  "neighbors"  timed  their  arrival 
at  the  parson's  home  so  thoughtfully  that 
darkness  had  spread  over  the  land  long 
before  the  first  arrival  drew  up  and 
hitched  his  team  in  the  barn-lot.  By  half 
past  eight  o'clock  there  were  twenty  im- 
maculate souls  in  the  parlor  and  sitting- 
room  of  the  parsonage,  and  Mrs.  Ed 
Harbaugh,  the  president  of  the  Women's 
Home  Missionary  Society,  was  called 
upon  to  state  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Marks  observing  that  he  preferred 
to  sit  as  a  court  of  appeals.  A  stiffer- 
backed  gathering  of  human  beings  never 
assembled  under  the  banner  of  the  Al- 
mighty, ready  to  do  battle  for  Christian- 
ity. There  was  saintly  courage  in  every 
face  and  there  was  determination  in 
every  glance  of  apprehension  that  greeted 
the  creaking  of  a  door  or  the  nicker  of  a 
horse.  When  Jim  Hardesty,  while  try- 
ing to  hitch  his  horse  to  a  fence  post  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  barn-lot,  exploded  as 
follows:  "Whoa,  damn  ye!"  everybody 
shivered,  and  Mrs.  Bolton  said  she  won- 
dered "how  'Gene  Crawley  heerd  about 
the  meetin'."  Mr.  Hardesty  never  could 
understand  why  his  entrance  a  few  min- 
utes later  was  the  signal  for  such  joy. 

"It's  our  bounding  duty,"  said  Mrs. 
Harbaugh  in  conclusion,  'to  set  right 
down  as  a  committee  an'  directate  a  let- 
ter to  Jud  Sherrod,  tellin'  him  jest  how 
things  is  bein'  kerried  on  over  to  his 
house.  That  pore  feller  is  off  yander  in 
Europe  or  Paris  some'ere's,  doin'  his  best 
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to  git  ahead  in  the  world,  an'  his  wife  is 
back  here  cuttin'  up  as  if  old  Satan  his- 
self  had  got  into  her." 

"But  how  air  we  to  git  a  letter  to  Jed 
ef  we  don't  know  where  he's  at?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Hardesty.  "I  been  workin' 
fer  the  gover'ment  long  enough  to  know 
that  you  cain't  git  a  letter  to  a  feller 
'nless  it's  properly  addressed.  Now, 
who  knows  where  he's  to  be  found?" 
The  speaker  looked  very  wise  and  impor- 
tant. The  truth  is,  he  was  inclined  to 
favor  Justine,  but  his  wife's  stand  in  the 
controversy  made  it  imperative  for  him 
to  express  other  views. 

"I  sh'd  think  a  postal  card  would  catch 
him  at  Europe,"  volunteered  Ezekiel 
Craig.  Parson  Marks  stared  at  the 
speaker. 

"But  Europe  is  not  a  city,  Mr.  Craig," 
he  said. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Hardesty,  contemptuously.  "It's  an  um- 
pire." 

"Well,  I  didn't  know,"  murmured  Mr. 
Craig,  and  his  voice  was  not  heard  again 
until  he  said  good-night  to  the  door  post 
when  he  left  the  parson's  house. 

"Mebby  somebody  could  find  out  his 
address  from  Justine,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes. 
"Needn't  let  on  what  it's  fer,  y'see,  an' 
thataway  we  couldn't  take  no  chances  on 
wastin'  a  stamp." 

"I  kin  ast  her,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton. 
"I'm  goin'  over  to  her  house  tomorry  to 
see  if  I  c'n  borry  a  couple  pounds  o' 
sugar.  Dear  me,  I  never  did  have  sitch 
luck  with  watermillon  preserves  as  I'm 
havin'  this  year.  Silas,  I  leave  it  to  you 
if  I  ain't  sp'iled  more — " 

"We  ain't  yere  to  talk  about  preserves, 
Liz,  so  shet  up,"  interrupted  her  better 
half,  sourly. 

"That's  right,  Si.  I  wisht  to  gosh  I 
could  shet  mine  up  like  that,"  said  Mr. 
Hardesty,  enviously. 

"Why  Jim  Hardesty,  you  ain't  sayin' 
that  I  talk  too  much,"  cried  his  wife,  in- 
dignantly. 

"You  don't  say  'leven  words  a  day,  my 
dove,"  said  he,  arising  and  bowing  so 
low  that  his  suspenders  creaked  threaten- 
ingly. Then  he  winked  broadly  at  the 
assemblage  and  the  women  tittered, 
whereupon  Mrs.  Hardesty  glared  at 
them  greenly. 

"We  are  getting  away  from  the  sub- 


ject, please,"  came  the  mild  reproof  of 
the  pastor. 

"How  fer  had  we  got?"  demanded 
Deacon  Bossman. 

"We  ain't  got  anywheres  yet,"  sakl 
Mrs.  Harbaugh.  "That's  what  we're 
talkin'  about,  deacon." 

"Hain't  found  out  where  Jud's  at  vetT 

"Have  you  been  asleep?"  demanded 
the  chairman. 

"I'd  like  to  know  how  in  thund — I 
mean,  how  in  tarnation — er — how  in  the 
world  I  could  go  to  sleep  with  all  you 
women  talkin'  to  onct  about  dresses  an* 
so  forth—" 

"We  ain't  mentioned  dress  to-night" 
snorted  the  chairman.  "You  better  'ten 
to—" 

"Come,  come ;  we  must  get  along  with 
the  business,"  remonstrated  the  pastor. 

"I  want  to  make  a  motion,"  said  the 
postmaster,  rising  impressively.  When 
he  secured  the  attention  of  the  crowd,  he 
walked  solemnly  to  the  door,  opened  it 
and  expectorated  upon  the  porch.  Then, 
wiping  his  lips  with  the  back  of  his  hairy 
hand,  he  returned  to  his  position  in  the 
circle. 

"I  move  you,  Mr.  Cheerman — er,  Mrs. 
Cheerman,  beggin'  your  excuse — that  we 
app'int  a  committee  to  see  how  much 
truth  they  is  in  these  reports  afore  we  go 
to  puttin'  our  foot — er,  properly  speakin' 
— our  feets  in  it  too  da — too  extry  deep/' 
There  was  a  dead  silence  and  Jim  looked 
serenely  up  at  the  right  hand  corner  of 
the  parson's  clothes  press,  expecting  the 
wrath  of  the  virtuous  to  burst  about  him 
at  any  moment. 

"I  don't  think  we  need  any  more  com- 
mittee than  our  own  eyes,  Jim,"  said  his 
wife,  feeling  her  way. 

"Well,  then,  if  that's  the  case,  I  move 
you  we  app'int  a  committee  of  hearts  to 
work  j'intly  with  the  eyes,"  said  James, 
soberly,  still  looking  at  the  closet. 

"I  make  an  amendment,"  said  Mrs. 
Bolton,  sharply.  "Mrs.  Cheerman,  I 
amend  that  we  app'int  a  committee  of 
three  to  go  to  Justine  an'  tell  her  this 
thing's  got  to  stop  an'  — " 

"It  seems  to  me — "  began  Mr.  Marks, 

"I  think  it'd  be  best  if  we'd  write  to 
her  an'  sign  no  name,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes. 

"That's  a  good  idy,"  mused  Mr.  Bol- 
ton. 

"Mrs.  Cheerman,  I  withdraw  my  mo- 
tion," said  Hardesty.    "I  move  you  now 
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tiliat  we  app'int  a  committee  composed  of 
^lr.  Bolton,  Mr.  Craig,  an*  Mr.  Grimes 
"to  go  an'  notify  'Gene  Crawley,  'nstead 
of  her." 

A  mighty  shiver  swept  through  the 
room.  The  men  gasped  and  the  per- 
spiration started  on  their  foreheads. 
Their  wives  moved  a  bit  closer  to  them 
and  looked  appealingly  toward  the  chair- 
man. Postmaster  Hardesty  had  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  suppressing  a  chuckle. 

"What's  the  use  seein'  'Gene?"  stam- 
mered Martin  Grimes.  "He  ain't  to  be 
reasoned  with't  all,  Jim,  an'  you  know  it." 

"Well,  you  might  try  it,"  insisted  Jim. 

"I  think  Justine's  the  most  likely  to  be 
sensible,"  said  Bolton. 

"Course,  she'd  cry  an'  take  on  tumble, 
while  ef  you  went  to  'Gene  he  might  do 
somethin'  else,  so  I  guess  it'd  be  best  to 
have  a  committee  go  over  an'  tell  her 
fust.  She  could  break  it  gentle-like  to 
'Gene,  y'see,"  agreed  Hardesty,  reflec- 
tively. "  'N'en  he  could  do  jest  as  he 
liked." 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  said  Grimes,  'I 
reckon  it's  best  to  write  to  Jud." 

"Then  I'll  move  you,  Mrs.  Chairman, 
that  the  secretary  address  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Sherrod,  setting  forth  the  facts  as  they 
exist,"  said  Pastor  Marks. 

"I  can't  do  it  alone,"  cried  meek  little 
Miss  Cunningham,  the  school  teacher. 

"We  c'n  all  help,"  said  Grimes, 
mightily  relieved.  "Git  out  yer  writin' 
paper." 

The  secretary  nervously  prepared  to 
write  the  letter.  Her  pen  scratched  and 
every  eye  was  glued  on  the  holder  as  it 
wobbled  vigorously  above  her  knuckles. 

"I've  got  this  far:  'Judley  Sherrod, 
Esq.,  Dear  sir,'"  she  said.  "What 
next?" 

"His  name  is  Dudley,"  corrected  the 
parson. 

"Oh,"  murmured  the  secretary,  blush- 
ing. Then  she  wrote  it  all  over  again  on 
another  piece  of  paper. 

"You  might  say  something  like  this," 
said  Mr.  Marks,  thoughtfully.  "'It  is 
with  pain  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
your  home.'    Have  you  written  that  ?" 

"  Tate  of  astairs  in  your  home,'  "  read 
Miss  Cunningham.  Mr.  Hardesty  was 
looking  over  her  shoulder  and  at  times 
his  unconscious  chin-wiskers  tickled  her 
rosy  ear. 


"'We  are  sure  that  you  will  forgive 
the  nature  of  this  missive  and  yet  we 
know  that  it  will  hurt  you  far  beyond  the 
pain  of  the  most  cruel  sword  thrust. 
You,  to  whom  we  all  extend  the  deepest 
love  and  respect,  must  prepare  to  receive 
a  shock,  but  you  must  bear  it  with  Chris- 
tian fortitude.'  Do  I  go  too  fast,  Miss 
Cunningham?" 

"  'You,  who  toom — '  I  mean, — 'to 
whom,  etc.,' "  wrote  the  secretary. 

"Sounds  like  we're  trying  to  tell  him 
there's  a  death  in  the  family,"  said  Mr. 
Hardesty. 

"  'Your  wife  has  been  left  so  long  to 
the  mercies  of  the — '  No;  please  change 
that  Miss  Secretary.  'Your  wife  has 
not  conducted  herself  as  a  good  woman 
should.  She  has  forgotten  her  wifely 
honor—' " 

"Good  Lord!"  came  a  hoarse  voice 
from  the  hallway.  The  assemblage 
turned  and  saw  Eugene  Crawley.  Jim 
Hardesty  afterwards  admitted  that  he 
did  not  "breathe  fer  so  long  that  his 
lungs  seemed  air-tight  when  he  finally 
did  try  to  git  wind  into  'em." 

"What's  goin'  on  here?"  grated  the 
unwelcome  visitor,  after  a  long  pause. 
He  was  half-stunned  by  what  he  had 
heard,  having  entered  the  hall  just  as 
the  letter  was  begun.  So  intent  were 
the  others  that  no  one  heard  his  knock 
or  his  entrance. 

"Why — why,"  stammered  Mr.  Marks, 
"we  were — ahem — writing  to—" 

"I  know  what  you  were  doin',  so  you 
needn't  lie  about  it,  parson.  You're 
writin'  a  pack  of  lies  to  Jud  Sherrod,  a 
pack  o'  lies  about  her.  That's  what 
you're  doin'.  Who's  the  one  that  started 
this  dirty  piece  of  business  ?  How'd  you 
come  to  meet  here  this  way  ?  Why  don't 
you  answer?"  snarled  Crawley,  stepping 
inside  the  door. 

"We  jest  happened  to  drop  in  an' — " 
murmured  Mr.  Bolton,  from  behind  his 
wife. 

"You're  a  liar,  Sam  Bolton.  You're 
all  liars.  You  come  here  to  ruin  that 
poor  girl  forever,  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
I  come  here,  parson,  to  ask  you  to  help 
me  befriend  her.  An'  what  do  I  find? 
You— you,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, — 
helpin'  these  consarned  cats  an'  dogs  here 
to  jest  naturally  claw  that  girl  to  pieces. 
You  git  up  an'  preach  about  charity  an' 
love  an'  all  that  stuff  in  your  pulpit,  an' 
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I  set  down  in  front  an*  believe  you're  an 
honest  man  an'  mean  what  you  say. 
That's  what  you  preach,  but  if  God  lets 
such  pups  as  you  'tend  to  His  business 
down  here  He's  a  fool  an'  a  sensible  man 
had  better  steer  clear  of  Him.  The  size 
of  the  matter  is,  you  meal-mouthed 
sneak,  God  made  a  mistake  when  you 
was  born.  He  thought  you'd  be  a  fish- 
worm  an'  he  give  you  a  fish-worm's  soul. 
What  are  you  goin'  to  do  with  that  let- 
ter?" 

"Eugene,  will  you  let  me  speak  earn- 
estly to  you  for  a  few  moments  ?"  asked 
the  young  parson.  He  felt,  uncomfort- 
ably, that  he  might  be  blushing. 

"You'll  have  to  speak  earnest  an' 
quick,  too,"  returned  the  other.  "Don't 
talk  to  me  about  my  soul,  parson,  an' 
all  that  stuff.  I  c'n  take  care  of  my  soul 
a  heap  sight  better'n  you  kin,  I've  jest 
found  out.  So,  cut  it  short.  What  you 
got  to  say  for  yourself,  not  f er  me  ?" 

"It  is  time  you  and  she  were  made  to 
understand  the  penalty  your  awful  sin 
will  bring  down  upon — " 

"Stop!  You  c'n  say  what  you  please 
about  me,  but  if  you  breathe  a  sound 
ag'in  her  I'll  fergit  that  you're  a  preach- 
er. It  won't  do  no  good  to  plead  with 
you  people,  but  all  I  c'n  say  is  that  she 
don't  deserve  a  single  harsh  word  from 
any  one.  She's  the  best  woman  I  ever 
knowed,  that's  what  she  is.  She's  been 
one  of  your  best  church  people  an'  she's 
as  pure  as  an  angel.  That's  mor'n  you 
c'n  say  fer  another  man  er  woman  in 
your  congregation.  Don't  look  mad, 
Mrs.  Grimes.  I  mean  what  I  say.  You 
are  the  meanest  lot  of  people  that  God 
ever  let  live,  if  you  keep  on  tryin'  to 
make  her  out  bad.  This  thing's  gone  fer 
enough.  I  know  I'm  not  a  good  man — I 
ain't  fit  to  live  in  the  same  world  with 
her — ut  she's  been  my  friend  after  all 
the  ugly  things  I  done  to  her  an'  Jud.  I 
come  here  to-night,  parson,  to  tell  you  I 
wuz  goin'  to  leave  her  place  an'  to  ask 
you  to  tell  her  why.  Now,  I'm  going'  to 
stay  an'  I'm  goin'  to  make  you  an'  all  the 
rest  of  these  folks  go  over  an'  tell  her 
you're  her  friends. 

"I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  snapped 
Mrs.  Harbaugh. 

"Yes,  you  will,  Mis'  Marbaugh,  an' 
you'll  do  it  to-morrow,"  said  'Gene,  his 
black  eyes  narrowing  and  gleaming  at 
her. 


"Mr.  Crawley,  you  must  certainly  lis- 
ten to  reason,"  began  the  preacher,  softly. 

"Not  until  you  listen  to  it  yerself/* 
was  the  answer.  "You  are  committin* 
an  outrage,  an'  you've  got  to  stop  it  right 
now."  He  strode  across  to  where  Miss 
Cunningham  sat.  Pointing  his  finger  at 
the  partially  written  letter,  he  said: 
"Tear  that  letter  up!    Tear  it  up!" 

The  paper  crackled  and  fluttered  to 
the  floor  from  the  secretary's  nerveless 
fingers.  He  picked  it  up  himself  and 
scattered  the  pieces  about  the  table. 

"Now,  how  many  of  you  are  goin'  to 
kerry  this  thing  any  further?"  he  de- 
manded, wheeling  about  and  glaring  at 
the  speechless  crowd.  There  was  not  a 
sign  of  response.  "How  many  of  you 
are  goin'  to  treat  her  fair  ?"  he  went  on. 

"We  intend  to  treat  her  fair,"  said  Mr. 
Marks. 

"Do  you  call  it  fair  to  write  a  letter 
like  that?" 

"  'Gene's  right,  by  ginger,"  cried  Jim 
Hardesty.  "Shake,  'Gene.  I've  been 
ag'in  this  thing  all  along." 

"I  never  did  approve  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Bolton. 

"Nobody  could  ever  make  me  believe 
'at  Justine  ever  done  anything  wrong," 
said  Mr.  Bossman,  emphatically.  "You 
know  how  I  ojected  to  this  thing,  Maria." 

The  women  looked  nervous  and  ready 
to  weep. 

"Mebby  we've  been  too  hasty,"  said 
Mrs.  Harbaugh,  in  a  whining  tone. 

"I'm  goin'  over  to  Justine's  tommory, 
pore  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton. 

"I'm  goin'  home  now,"  said  'Gene, 
"but  I  want  to  say  jest  this :  I'll  see  that 
she  gits  fair  play.  Now,  you  mark  that, 
every  one  of  you.  An'  as  fer  you,  par- 
son, I  want  to  say,  bad  as  I  am,  that  I'm 
too  good  a  man  to  got  inside  your  church 
ag'in." 

He  went  out,  slamming  the  door  be- 
hind him.  After  a  long  pause,  James 
Hardesty  exploded : 

"Who  in  thunder  called  this  meetin', 
anyhow  ?" 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  SOCIABLE. 

On  the  day  following  the  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Parson  Marks,  Justine  was 
surprised  to  receive  visits  from  half  a 
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*^ozen  of  the  leaders  in  the  church  so- 

^zriety.     Mrs.  Harbaugh  came  first,  fol- 

Xowed  soon  afterwards  by  Mrs.  Grimes. 

The  "chairman"  was  graciousness  itself. 

Crawley,  from  a  field  nearby,  saw  the 

ivomen  drive  up,  one  by  one,  and  a  grim 

smile  settled  on  his  face. 

"I'd  like  to  be  in  the  front  room  jest 
to  hear  what  the  old  hens  say  to  Jestine, 
"he  mused;  "I'll  bet  she's  the  sur- 
prisedest  girl  in  the  world.  I  hope  they 
don't  say  anything  'bout  that  meetin'  an' 
what  I  done  to  'em  last  night.  It  'u'd 
hurt  her  terrible." 

Properly  subdued,  Mrs.  Harbaugh  did 
a  surprising  thing — and  no  one  was  more 
surprised  than  she.  On  the  way  over  to 
Justine's  place  the  ex-chairman  had  been 
racking  her  brain  for  a  motive  to  explain 
the  visit — the  first  she  ever  had  accorded 
Justine.  Mrs.  Harbaugh,  it  may  be  said, 
regarded  herself  as  "quality,"  and  was 
particular  about  her  associates. 

Mrs.  Sherrod  was  very  uncomfortable 
and  so  was  Mrs.  Harbaugh,  during  the 
first  five  minutes  of  that  visit.  They  sat 
in  the  cold,  dark  little  "front  room,"  fac- 
ing one  another  stiffly,  uttering  disjointed 
commonplaces.  Before  Mrs.  Harbaugh 
realized  what  she  was  doing,  she  com- 
mitted herself  to  an  undertaking  that  as- 
tonished the  whole  neighborhood. 

"Justine,  I've  been  thinking  of  giving 
a  sociable  an'  an  oyster  supper  next  week 
an'  I  want  you  to  be  sure  to  come,"  she 
said  in  desperation,  after  a  long  and  try- 
ing silence. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  such  a  thought  had 
not  entered  Mrs.  Harbaugh's  head  until 
that  very  moment.  She  felt  called  upon 
to  do  something  to  prove  her  friendship 
for  the  girl,  but,  now  that  she  had  done 
it,  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall 
the  impulse  and  the  words.  In  her  nar- 
row heart  she  believed  the  worst  of  Jus- 
tine. How  could  she  reconcile  her  con- 
science to  this  sudden  change  of  front? 
She  had  been  the  most  bitter  of  denuncia- 
tors— in  fact,  she  herself  had  suggested 
the  meeting  of  the  night  before.  And 
now  she  was  deliberately  planning  a  "so- 
ciable" for  the  sole  purpose  of  asking 
the  girl  to  be  one  of  her  guests!  Mrs. 
Harbaugh  was  beginning  to  wonder  if 
her  mind  was  affected. 

Justine  was  speechless  for  a  moment 
or  two.  She  was  not  sure  that  she  had 
heard  aright. 


"A  sociable,  Mrs.  Harbaugh?"  she 
asked. 

"And  an  oyster  supper,"  added  the 
other,  desperately. 

"I — I  should  like  to  come,  but — I  am 
not  sure  that  I  can,"  said  Justine,  doubt- 
fully. She  was  thinking  of  her  scant 
wardrobe. 

4iOh,  you  must  come.  I  won't  take 
'no'  for  an  answer,"  cried  Mrs.  Har- 
baugh, who  hoped  in  her  heart  that  Jus- 
tine would  not  come.  For  the  first  time 
she  bethought  herself  of  the  expense, 
then  of  her  husband's  wrath  when  he 
heard  of  the  project.  Next  to  the 
Grimeses,  the  Harbaughs  were  the  "clos- 
est" people  in  the  township. 

While  Justine  was  trying  to  frame  ex- 
cuses for  not  attending  the  party,  Mrs. 
Harbaugh  was  just  as  earnestly  explain- 
ing that  "bad  weather,"  "sickness,"  "un- 
foreseen acts  of  Providence,"  and  a  lot 
of  other  emergencies  might  necessitate 
a  postponement,  but,  in  case  nothing  hap- 
pened to  prevent,  the  "sociable"  would 
take  place  on  "Friday  night  a  week." 
Mrs.  Grimes  came  in  while  the  discus- 
sion was  still  on.  When  she  was  told  of 
Mrs.  Harbaugh's  plan  to  entertain  the 
"best  people  in  the  neighborhood,"  Mrs. 
Grimes  made  a  remark  that  promptly  de- 
cided the  giving  of  the  party. 

"My  sakes,  Mrs.  Harbaugh,  how  c'n 
you  afford  it  ?  We  couldn't,  I  know,  an' 
I  guess  Martin's  'bout  as  well  off  as  the 
next  one  'round  about  here,"  she  said, 
superciliously. 

Mrs.  Harbaugh  bridled.  "Oh,  I  guess 
we  c'n  afford  it  an  'more,  too,  Mrs. 
Grimes,  if  we'd  'a'  mind  to.  I  know  that 
most  people  'bout  here  is  mightly  hard 
up,  but  who's  to  give  these  pleasant  lit- 
tle entertainments  unless  it's  them  that's 
in  good  circumstances?  That's  the  way 
Mr.  Harbaugh  an'  me  feels  about  it." 

Mrs.  Harbaugh  was  hopelessly  com- 
mitted to  the  "sociable."  Other  women 
came  in  and  they  soon  were  in  a  great 
flutter  of  excitement  over  the  coming 
event.  Justine  was  amazed  by  this  ex- 
hibition of  interest  and  friendship  on  the 
part  of  her  rich  neighbors.  She  did  not 
understand  the  significant  smiles  that 
went  among  the  visitors  as  each  new  ar- 
rival swelled  the  crowd  in  the  "front 
room."  The  look  of  surprise  that  marked 
each  face  on  entering  the  room  was  suc- 
ceeded almost  instantly  by  one  best  de- 
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scribed  as  "sheepish."  Not  a  woman 
there  but  felt  herself  ashamed  to  be 
caught  in  the  act  of  obeying  'Gene  Craw- 
ley's injunction  so  speedily. 

Bewildered,  Justine  promised  to  at- 
tend the  "sociable."  The  meaning  ex- 
pressed in  the  sly  glances,  smirks,  and 
poorly  concealed  sniffs  escaped  her  no- 
tice. She  did  not  know  what  everyone 
else  knew  perfectly  well — that  Mrs.  Har- 
baugh's  party  was  a  peace-offering,  and 
a  sacrifice  that  almost  drew  blood  from 
the  calloused  heart  of  the  "chairman." 

That  evening  she  told  'Gene  of  the  vis- 
itation from  the  "high  an'  mighty"  (as 
Crawley  termed  the  Clay  "aristocrats") 
and  she  made  no  effort  to  conceal  her  dis- 
tress. 

"How  can  I  go  to  the  party,  'Gene?" 
she  said  in  despair.  "I  have  nothing  to 
wear — absolutely  nothing — " 

"Now,  that's  the  woman  all  over," 
scoffed  Crawley,  resorting  to  badinage. 
"I  wouldn't  let  that  worry  me,  Justine. 
Go  ahead  an'  have  a  good  time.  The 
clothes  you've  got  are  a  heap  sight  more 
becomin'  th'n  the  fine  feathers  them  hens 
wear.  Lord  'a'  mercy,  I  think  they're 
sights!" 

"But,  'Gene,  it's  the  first  time  any  one 
of  them  has  been  to  see  me  in  months," 
she  protested,  dimly  conscious  of  dis- 
trust. 

"Well,  I — I  guess  they've  been  purty 
busy,"  said  he,  lamely.  Crawley  was  a 
poor  dissembler. 

"Besides,  I  don't  care  to  go.  Jud  isn't 
here  and — and,  oh,  I  can't  see  how  it 
could  give  me  any  pleasure." 

'Gene  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the 
other.  He  was  beginning  to  accuse  him- 
self of  adding  new  tribulation  to  Justine's 
heavy  load.  He  had  not  anticipated  such 
quick  results  from  his  onslaught  of  the 
night  before,  nor  had  he  any  means  of 
knowing  to  what  length  the  women 
might  go  in  their  abasement.  That  they 
had  surrendered  so  abjectly  had  given 
him  no  little  satisfaction  until  he  had 
seen  that  Justine  was  distressed. 

"You'll  have  a  good  time,  Justine. 
Ever'body  does,  I  reckon.  Seems  like 
they  want  you  to  come  purty  bad,  too," 
he  said  encouragingly. 

"They  really  did  insist,"  she  agreed, 
smiling  faintly.  Crawley's  gaze  wavered 
and  then  fell.    Out  in  the  barn-lot,  later 


in  the  evening,  he  worked  himself  into  a 
rare  state  of  indignation. 

"If  them  folks  don't  treat  her  right, 
over  at  the  'sociable,'  they'd  oug-hter  be 
strung  up,"  he  was  growling  to  himself. 
"If  I  thought  they  wuz  jest  doin*  this 
to  git  a  chanct  to  hurt  her  feelin's  some 
way,  I'd— I'd— "  But  he  could  think  of 
nothing  severe  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

Mr.  Harbaugh  did  just  as  his  wife  ex- 
pected he  would  do  when  she  broke  the 
news  to  him.  He  stormed  and  fumed 
and  forgot  his  position  as  a  deacon  of  the 
church.  Two  days  passed  before  he  sub- 
mitted and  she  was  free  to  issue  her  invi- 
tations. Their  social  standing  in  the 
neighborhood  was  such  that  only  the 
"best  people"  could  be  expected  to  en- 
joy their  hospitality. 

"How  are  you  goin'  to  invite  'Gene 
Crawley  'thout  astin'  all  the  other  hired 
men  in  the  township?  He  hain't  no  bet- 
ter 'n  the  rest,"  argued  Mr.  Harbaug-h, 
sarcastically. 

"I'm  not  goin'  to  invite  Mr.  Crawley, " 
said  his  wife  firmly. 

"Well,  then,  what  air  you  givin*  the 
shindig  fer?  I  thought  it  was  fer  the 
purpose  o'  squarin'  things  regardin'  them 
two." 

"We  are  under  no  obligations  to  'Gene. 
Besides,  he's  no  gentleman.  He  ain't  fit 
to  step  inside  the  parlor." 

"I  noticed  he  stepped  into  one  t'other 
night,  all  right,"  grinned  Mr.  Harbaugh. 

"I  s'pose  you  are  defendin'  him," 
snapped  his  wife. 

"  'Pears  to  me  he  c'n  keer  fer  himse'f 
purty  well.  He  don't  need  no  defendin'. 
But,  say, — don't  you  think  he'll  rare  up  a 
bit  if  he  don't  git  a  bid  to  the  party?" 

"Well,  he  won't  take  it  out  o'  me,"  she 
spoke,  meaningly. 

"Course  not,"  he  exclaimed.  "That's 
the  tarnation  trouble  of  it;  he'll  take  it 
out  o'  me."  Mr.  Harbaugh  involuntarily 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  as  though  ex- 
pecting Crawley  to  appear  in  the  door- 
way as  mysteriously  as  he  had  appeared 
on  the  night  of  the  "meeting." 

"It  don't  make  any  difference.  You'll 
have  to  stand  it,  that's  all.  I'm  not  goin| 
to  have  that  low-down  fool  in  my  house," 
was  Mrs.  Harbaugh's  parting  shot.  The 
result  was  that  Crawley  was  not  invited 
—he  had  not  expected  to  be— and  Har- 
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baugh   felt  obliged  to  "dodge"  him  care- 
fully for  the  next  two  or  three  months. 

The    "Harbaugh  oyster  supper"  was 
the  talk  of  an  expectant  community  for  a 
full  and  busy  week.    Justine  Sherrod  ap- 
parently was  the  only  person  in  the  whole 
neighborhood  who  did  not  know  the  in- 
side   facts    concerning  the  affair.     Gen- 
erally,  it   was  said  to  be  a  "mighty  nice 
thing   in    the  Harbaughs,"  but  everyone 
interested     knew   that   the    influence   of 
Eugene  Crawley  prompted  the  good  in- 
tentions. 

Half-heartedly,  the  unconscious  guest 
of  honor    prepared  for  the  event.     Her 
ever-neat     though    well-worn    garments 
were  gone  over  carefully,  not  to  her  sat- 
isfaction but  to  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Crane. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimes  stopped  for  her  on 
their   way   over  to  Harbaugh's  on  the 
night  of   the  party.     Trim  and  straight 
and  graceful  in  the  old  black  dress  that 
looked  new,  Justine  sat  beside  the  flut- 
tering  Mrs.  Grimes  on  the  "back-seat" 
of  the  "canopy  top."    There  was  a  warm 
flush  in  her  cheek,  a  half-defiant  gleam 
in  her  eyes.    She  went  to  the  party  with 
the    feeling    in    her   breast    that    every 
woman  there  would  "tear  the  old  black 
dress  to  shreds"  and  in  secret  poke  fun 
at  her  poverty.     Crawley  stood  in  the 
barn-door  as  she  drove  away  with  the 
Grimeses.    There  was  something  bitterly 
triumphant  in  the  slow  smile  that  uncov- 
ered the  gleaming  teeth  as  he  waved  a 
farewell  to  her — not  to  Mrs.  Grimes,  who 
was  responding  so  eagerly. 

"Fd  like  to  be  there, — jest  to  see  how 
much  purtier  she  looks  than  the  rest," 
he  murmured,  wistfully,  as  he  turned 
away  to  finish  the  evening's  chores. 

Despite    her    illness,    suffering,    and 
never-ceasing  longing  for  Jud,  she  was 
by  far  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  motley 
crowd.     The   men   unhesitatingly   com- 
mented on  her  "good  looks,"  and  not  one 
of  them  seemed  to  notice  that  her  dress 
was  old  and  simple.     Many  a  woman 
went  home  that  night  envious  and  jeal- 
ous of  Justine's  appealing  beauty.    Hard 
as  they  felt  toward  her,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  she  was  "quality." 
She  was  a  Van — were  she  ever  so  poor. 
She  was  young.    The  heartiness  with 
which  she  was  received,  the  gaiety  into 
which    she    was    almost    dragged,    beat 
down  the  shvness  that  marred  her  first 
half-hour.     Pride  retreated  before  good 


spirits,  and,  to  her  own  surprise,  she 
came  to  enjoy  the  festivities  of  the  night. 

Glenville  supported  one  newspaper — a 
Weekly.  Its  editor  and  publisher  and 
general  reporter  was  a  big  man  in  the 
community.  He  was  a  much  bigger  man 
than  his  paper.  Few  people  in  Clay 
township  did  not  know  the  indefatigable 
and  ubiquitous  Roscoe  Boswell,  either 
personally  or  by  reputation.  His  Week- 
ly Tomahawk,  made  up  largely  of  "boil- 
er-plate matter"  and  advertisements  in 
wonderful  typography,  adorned  the 
pantry-shelves  of  almost  every  house  in 
the  township.  Jim  Hardesty  once  ironi- 
cally remarked  that  he  believed  more 
housewives  read  the  paper  in  the  pantry 
than  they  did  in  the  parlor.  For  his  own 
part,  he  frequently  caught  himself  spell- 
ing out  the  news  as  he  "wrapped  up  bacon 
and  side-meat"  with  sections  of  the 
Tomahawk.  But  Mr.  Boswell  was  a  big 
man  politically  and  socially.  His  "local 
and  personal"  column  and  his  "country 
correspondence"  column  were  alive  with 
the  gossip  of  the  district.  If  'Squire 
Higgins  painted  his  barn,  the  "news" 
came  out  in  the  Tomahawk;  if  Miss 
Phoebe  Baker  crossed  the  street  to  visit 
Mrs.  Matlock  the  fact  was  published  to 
the  world — or,  at  least,  to  that  part  of  it 
bounded  by  the  Clay  township  lines;  if 
our  old  friend  and  subscriber  George 
Baughnacht  drove  out  into  the  country 
with  his  new  "side-bar"  buggy  the  whole 
community  was  given  to  understand  that 
it  "looked  suspicious"  and  that  a  "black- 
haired  girl  was  fond  of  "buggy-riding." 

Mrs.  Harbaugh's  party  would  not  have 
been  complete  without  the  presence  of 
Roscoe  Boswell.  He  came  with  his 
paper-pad,  his  pencil,  and  his  jokes.  In- 
cidentally, Mrs.  Boswell  tame.  She  de- 
scribed the  dresses  of  the  ladies.  Every- 
one was  nice  to  Roscoe.  The  next  issue 
of  the  Tomahawk  was  carefully  read  and 
preserved  by  the  guests  at  the  "sociable," 
for  it  contained  a  glowing  account  of  the 
"swell  affair,"  and  it  also  had  a  complete 
list  of  names,  including  those  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Now,  Mr.  Boswell,  besides  being  a  big 
man,  was  an- observing  person.  He  had 
seen  a  Chicago  paper  containing  the  news 
of  the  Wood-Sherrod  wedding,  but,  like 
others,  he  was  convinced  that  the  groom 
was    not    the   old    Clay    township   boy. 
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Nevertheless,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
question  Justine,  when  he  saw  her  at  the 
"sociable." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Sherrod?"  he 
greeted,  just  before  the  oysters  were 
served.  She  was  passing  through  the 
parlor  in  search  of  Mrs.  Harbaugh. 

"Why,  Mr.  Boswell,"  she  said  gaily. 
"It  is  quite  an  honor  to  have  you  with  us. 
Is  Mrs.  Boswell  here?" 

"Yes — she'll  be  getting  a  description 
of  your  dress  pretty  soon,"  he  said, 
glancing  at  the  plain  black.  "My,  but 
you  look  fine  to-night,"  he  added,  ob- 
serving the  embarassed  look  in  her  eyes. 
"Black's  my  favorite  colour.  Always 
sets  a  woman  off  so.  What  do  you  hear 
from  Jud?" 

"He  has  been  in  Paris,  Mr.  Boswell, 
studying  art,  and  he  is  very  well.  I 
heard  from  him  a  day  or  so  ago." 

Roscoe  Boswell  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. 

"How  long  will  be  be  over  there  ?"  he 
asked. 

"He  is  expected  back  this  week.  Per- 
haps I'll  get  a  letter  from  him  in  a  day 
or  two." 

"Say,  would  you  mind  letting  me  have 
the  letter  for  publication  ?"  cried  Roscoe, 
quickly.  "It  would  make  great  reading 
for  his  friends  here.  He's  an  awfully 
bright  fellow,  and  his  letter  would  be  a 
corker.  Won't  you  please  send  it  up  to 
me?" 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  it  wouldn't  be  good 
reading,  Mr.  Boswell,"  cried  Justine, 
flushing  with  pleasure.  "They  are  most- 
ly personal,  you  know,  and  would  sound 
very  silly  to  other  people." 

"I'll  cut  out  the  love  part,"  he  grinned, 
"and  use  nothing  but  the  description  of 
Paris  or  whatever  he  says  about  the  old 
country." 

"I  don't  believe  he  would  like  it,  Mr. 
Boswell,"  said  she,  but  in  her  mind  she 
was  wishing  that  one  of  his  interesting 
letters  could  be  given  to  the  public.  She 
wanted  the  people  to  know  how  splendid- 
ly he  was  doing. 

"We'll  risk  that,"  said  Roscoe  conclu- 
sively. "He  won't  mind,  and  besides,  he 
won't  see  it.  He  don't  take  the  paper, 
you  know.  I  haven't  many  subscribers 
in  Chicago  just  now,"  he  added,  reflec- 
tively. 

"He  will  come  to  see  me  just  as  soon 


as  he  gets  back  to  Chicago  and  then  1*11 
ask  him  about  it,"  she  said. 

"Is  he  coming  down  soon  ?"  asked  the 
editor,  going  back  to  his  original  object 

"Oh,  yes.  He  will  be  down  in  a  week 
or  two,  I  am  sure." 

"Are  you — er — do  you  expect  to  go  to 
Chicago  to  live?"  he  asked  rather  ner- 
vously for  him. 

"Yes — quite  soon,  I  think.  Mr.  Sher- 
rod  is  making  arrangements  to  have  me 
come  up  very  shortly.  He  says  he  is  get- 
ting a  home  ready  for  us  on  the  north 
side.  Do  you  know  much  about  the 
north  side?" 

"Er — I — well,  not  much,"  murmured 
Roscoe  Boswell,  who  had  been  in  Chi- 
cago but  once  in  his  life — he  had  spent 
two  days  at  the  World's  Fair.  "I'm 
pretty  well  acquainted  on  the  south  side 
and  the  east  side  though.  Great  old  city, 
ain't  she?" 

"I  have  not  been  there  since  I  was  a 
small  baby,  but  Jud  says  it  is  wonderful." 

"It'll  be  mighty  nice  for  you  both  when 
Jud  takes  you  up,"  said  he,  not  knowing 
how  to  proceed.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  ask  her  if  she  had  heard  of 
that  strange  similarity  in  names  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chicago  wedding. 

"It  will,  indeed,  and  I'll  be  so  happy. 
Jud  wants  me  so  much,  and  he'll  be  earn- 
ing enough  soon  to  keep  us  both  very 
nicely,"  she  said  simply.  Roscoe  Bos- 
well not  only  believed  in  the  integrity  of 
Jud  Sherrod  as  she  went  away  smiling, 
but  he  swore  to  himself  that  the  stories 
about  her  and  'Gene  Crawley  were  "in- 
fernal lies." 

He  saw  her  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  and  she  seemed  so 
blithe  and  happy  that  he  knew  there  was 
no  shadow  in  her  young  heart. 

"I'm  glad  of  it,"  he  mused,  forgetting 
to  respond  to  Mrs.  Harbaugh's  question. 
"It  would  have  been  a  thundering  good 
story  for  the  Tomahawk  if  it  had  been 
our  Jud,  old  as  the  story  is  by  this  time, 
but  I'm  darned  glad  there's  nothing  in 
it."  Then  aloud,  with  a  jerk:  "What's 
that,  Mrs.  Harbaugh?" 

Nevertheless,  he  could  not  help  saying 
to  Parson  Marks  just  before  the  party 
came  to  an  end : 

"Mrs.  Sherrod  is  having  the  time  of 
her  young  life,  ain't  she  ?  She's  a  mighty 
pretty  thing.     Jud  ought  to  be  mighty 
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proud  of  her.    Every  man  here's  half  or 
«l^a<i  in  love  with  her." 

"We  all  admire  her  very  much,"  said 
Mr.  Marks  with  great  dignity.  He  did 
not  like  the  free  and  easy  speech  of  the 
editor. 

**I  noticed  a  curious  thing  in  a  Chicago 
f>siper  not  long  ago/'  said  Boswell,  whose 
eyes  were  following  the  girl.     "Fellow 
with  the  same  name  as  Jud's  was  mar- 
ried up  there.    Funny,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Boswell,"  said  Mr. 
^Marks  stiffly.  "There  are  hundreds  of 
Sherrods  in  Chicago ;  the  name  is  a  com- 
mon one.  I  saw  the  same  article,  I  pre- 
sume. It  so  impressed  me,  I  confess, 
that  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  Jud 
Sherrod  to  inquire  if  he  knew  anything 
about  it." 

"You  did?"  cried  the  editor,  his  eyes 
snapping  eagerly.  "And  did  he  answer?" 
"He  did,  most  assuredly." 
"Well?"  asked  Boswell,  as  the  pastor 
paused.    "What  did  he  say  ?" 

"He  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
it  except  what  he  had  seen  in  the  papers, 
that's  all." 

"That's  just  what  I  thought,"  said  the 
editor,  emphatically.  "I  knew  it  wasn't 
our  Jud." 

"How  could  it  be  our  Jud  ?  He  has  a 
wife,"  said  the  minister  severely, 

"Well,  such  things  do  happen,  Par- 
son," said  Boswell  somewhat  defiantly. 
"You  hear  of  them  every  day ;  papers  are 
full  of  them." 

"You  may  rest  assured  that  Jud  Sher- 
rod is  not  that  sort  of  a  boy.  I  married 
him  and  Justine  Van,  and  I  know  them 
both,"  said  Mr.  Marks,  with  final  scorn, 
and  went  away. 

"These  darn-fool  preachers  think  they 
know  everything,"  muttered  Boswell. 

When  the  Grimeses  set  Justine  down 
at  her  gate  just  before  midnight,  'Gene 
Crawley,  who  stood  unseen  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  lilac  bush,  waited  breathlessly 
for  the  sign  that  might  tell  him  how  she 
had  fared  among  the  Philistines. 

All  the  evening  he  had  been  anxious. 
He  could  not  put  away  the  fear  that  she 
might  be  mistreated  or  slighted  in  some 
way  up  at  Harbaugh's.  But  his  heart 
jumped  with  joy  when  he  heard  her 
voice. 

"Good-night,"  called  Justine  as  she 
sprang  lightly  to  the  ground.  "I've  had 
such  a  good  time,  Mrs.  Grimes.    And  it 


was  good  of  you  to  take  me  over  with 
you." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  ring  in 
her  voice.  Crawley's  deep  breath  of  re- 
lief seemed  to  himself  almost  audible. 

"I  thought  you  was  having  a  right 
good  time,  Justine,"  said  Martin  Grimes 
with  a  laugh.  "You  cut  in  pretty  free." 

"Well,  it  was  an  awfully  nice  party," 
said  Mrs.  Grimes.  "Everybody  seemed 
to  enjoy  it." 

"I'm  so  glad  I  went.  Thank  you,  ever 
so  much,"  Justine  said,  and  there  was  a 
song  in  her  voice. 

Her  step  was  light  and  full  of  life  as 
she  sped  up  the  path  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage. 

"Thank  the  Lord,"  thought  'Gene,  as 
he  strode  off  into  the  night,  "I  guess  it 
was  all  right  for  her,  after  all.  She's 
been  happy  to-night." 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE   COMING   IN   THE   NIGHT 

Soon  after  their  return  to  Chicago  Ce- 
leste began  to  observe  changes  in  her  hus- 
band's manner.  He  gave  up  newspaper 
illustrating  and  went  in  for  water  colours, 
and  began  to  take  lessons  in  oil  painting. 
The  cleverness  of  Jud  Sherrod,  the  boy, 
was  not  wanting  in  the  man.  In  a  short 
time  the  born  artist  in  him  was  mastering 
the  difficulties  of  colour  and  he  was  paint- 
ing in  a  manner  that  surprised  not  only 
his  critical  friends  but  himself.  He  toiled 
hard  and  faithfully;  his  little  studio  on 
the  top  floor  of  their  home  was  always  a 
place  of  activity. 

Feverishly  he  began  these  first  at- 
tempts at  colouring,  Celeste  his  only 
critic.  With  loving  yet  honest  eyes  she 
saw  the  faults,  the  virtues  and  the  im- 
provement. He  worked  day  and  night 
despite  her  expostulations.  The  bright 
eyes  he  turned  to  her  when  he  took  them 
from  the  canvas  were  not  the  gray,  hun- 
gry ones  that  dulled  into  reverie  when  he 
was  alone  with  his  pigments.  His  eyes 
saw  two  dancing  faces  in  the  colours  as 
he  spread  them ;  one  dark,  distressed  and 
weary,  the  other  fair,  bright  and  happy. 

There  came  to  him  a  powerful  desire 
to  see  Justine,  but  with  it  the  fear  that  he 
could  not  leave  her  if  again  he  felt  her 
presence  touching  his.    For  aij  hour  at 
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a  time,  day  after  day,  he  would  hold  Ce- 
leste in  his  arms,  uttering  no  word,  strok- 
ing her  hair,  caressing  her  face,  gloomily 
repentant.  The  enormity  of  his  mistake 
— he  would  not  call  it  crime — had  come 
full  upon  him.  It  was  not  that  he  had 
broken  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  that  he 
had  deceived— deceived. 

Men  about  town  remarked  the  change 
and  wondered.  Douglass  Converse,  in 
anxiety,  sought  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
fearing  to  find  Celeste  unhappy.  She 
was,  beyond  doubt,  blissfully  happy,  and 
he  fell  back  upon  the  old  solution :  Sher- 
rod  was  not  well.  The  latter,  in  response 
to  blunt  questioning,  told  him  he  was  not 
sick,  not  tired,  not  worried,  but  his  heart 
quaked  with  the  discovery  that  the  eyes 
of  his  friends  were  upon  him  and  always 
questioning. 

"Dudley,  dear,  let  us  go  to  Florida 
next  month,"  said  Celeste  one  night  as 
they  drove  home  from  the  theatre.  He 
had  drooped  moodily  through  the  play 
and  had  been  silent  as  they  whirled  along 
in  the  carriage.  In  casting  about  for  the 
cause  of  his  new  apparent  weariness  she 
ascribed  it  to  overwork. 

"Do  you  really  want  to  go,  Celeste?" 
he  asked,  tenderly.  "Will  the  stay  down 
there  do  you  good  ?" 

"I  want  to  get  a  way  from  Chicago  for 
awhile.  I  want  to  be  where  it  is  bright 
and  warm.  Why  should  we  stay  here 
through  all  this  wretched  winter  when  it 
is  so  easy  to  go  to  such  a  delightful 
place?  You  must  finish  your  picture  in 
time  to  start  next  month.  You  don't 
know  how  happy  it  will  make  me." 

If  he  could  only  take  Justine  with 
them!  That  longing  swelled  his  heart 
almost  to  the  bursting.  "If  Justine  could 
only  enjoy  it  all  with  me,"  he  groaned  to 
himself.  "If  she  could  go !  If  she  could 
go  where  it  is  warm  and  bright!  If  I 
could  have  them  both  with  me  there 
could  be  no  more  darkness,  no  more  chill, 
no  more  unhappiness." 

As  the  days  dragged  along,  nearer  and 
nearer  the  date  set  for  the  departure  for 
Florida,  he  grew  moodier,  more  dejected. 
But  one  thought  filled  his  mind,  the 
abdonment  of  Justine :  not  regret  for  the 
wrong  he  was  doing  Celeste,  but  remorse 
for  the  wrong  he  was  doing  Justine. 
Sleepless  nights  found  him  seeing  her 
slaving,   half-frozen,   on   that   wretched 


farm,  far  from  the  bright  world  he  had 
enjoyed  and  she  would  have  enjoyed. 

At  last,  a  week  before  the  day  set  for 
their  departure  for  Florida  he  reached  a 
sudden  determination.  He  would  sec 
Justine,  he  would  go  to  her  in  the  night 
and  kiss  her  and  take  her  up  in  his  arms 
and  bear  her  to  Chicago  with  him,  there 
to — but  no !  He  could  not  do  that !  He 
could  only  kiss  her  and  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  then  steal  back  to  the  other 
one,  a  dastard.  There  could  be  but  one, 
and  it  was  for  him  to  choose  between 
them. 

He  wondered  if  he  could  go  back  to 
the  farm  and  live,  if  he  could  give  up  all 
he  had  won,  if  he  could  confess  his  error 
to  Justine,  if  he  could  desert  Celeste,  if 
he  could  live  without  both  of  them.  Self- 
ishness told  him  to  relinquish  Justine, 
honour  told  him  to  strip  the  shackles 
from  Celeste,  even  though  the  action 
broke  her  heart. 

Then  there  came  to  his  heart  the  de- 
sign of  the  coward,  and  he  could  not  get 
away  from  its  horrible  influence.  It  bat- 
tled down  manly  resistance,  it  overthrew 
every  courageous  impulse,  it  made  of  him 
a  weak,  forceless,  unresisting  slave.  With 
the  fever  of  this  malignant  impulse  in  his 
blood,  he  stealthily  began  the  laying  of 
plans  that  were  to  end  his  troubles.  But 
one  person  would  be  left  to  suffer  and  to 
wonder  and  she  might  never  know  the 
truth. 

One  dark  night  there  descended  from 
the  railway  coach  at  Glenville  a  roughly 
clad  man  whose  appearance  was  that  of 
a  stranger,  but  whose  actions  were  those 
of  one  familiar  with  the  dark  surround- 
ings. There  had  been  few  changes  in 
Glenville  since  the  day  on  which  Jud 
Sherrod  left  the  place  for  the  big  city  on 
the  lake,  but  there  had  been  a  wondrous 
change  in  the  man  who  was  returning, 
under  cover  of  night,  to  the  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  home  of  his  boyhood.  He  had 
gone  away  -an  eager,  buoyant  youth, 
strong  and  ambitious;  he  was  coming 
back  a  heartsick,  miserable  old  man, 
skulking  and  crafty. 

Through  unused  lanes,  across  dark,  al- 
most forgotten  fields,  frozen  and  bleak, 
he  sped,  his. straining  eyes  bent  upon  the 
blackness  ahead,  fearfully  searching  for 
the  first  faint  flicker  in  a  certain  window. 
He  did  not  know  how  long  it  took  him  to 
cover  the  miles  that  lay  between  the  vil- 
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I  age  and  the  forlorn  cottage  in  the  win- 
ter-swept lane.     He  had  carefully  con- 
cealed his  face  from  the  station-men  and 
there  were  so  few  people  abroad  in  that 
freezing  night  that  no  one  knew  of  the 
return  of  Justine's  long  absent  husband. 
His  journey  across  the  fields  was  accom- 
plished almost  before  he  knew  it  had  be- 
gun, so  full  was  his  mind  of  the  purpose 
that   brought  him  there.     Every  sound 
startled  and  unnerved  him,  yet  he  hurried 
on  unswervingly.    He  was  going  to  the 
end  of  it  all. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  fence  that  sep- 
arated   Justine's    little    farm    from    the 
broad   acres  of  David   Strong.     Scarce 
half  a  mile  away  stood  the  cottage,  hid- 
den in  the  night.    He  knew  it  was  there 
and  he  knew  that  a  light  shone  from  a 
window  on  the  side  of  the  house  farthest 
from  him.    It  was  there  that  she  loved  to 
sit,  and,  as  it  was  not  yet  ten  o'clock,  she 
could  not  have  gone  to  bed.    He  swerved 
to  the  south  and  by  a  wide  detour  came 
to  the  garden  fence  that  he  had  built 
in  the  days  gone  by.    As  he  slunk  past 
the  corner  of  the  barn  his  gaze  fell  upon 
the  lighted  window. 

He  clung  to  the  fence  and  gazed  in- 
tently at  the  square  blotch  of  yellow  in 
the  blackness.  She  was  there!  In  that 
room !  His  Justine !  For  a  moment  his 
resolution  wavered.  Then  he  doggedly 
turned  his  back  upon  the  kindly  glimmer 
in  her  window,  and  looked  into  the  shad- 
ow. He  did  not  dare  to  look  again  upon 
the  loving  light  that  stretched  its  warmth 
out  to  him  as  he  shuddered  and  cringed 
on  the  threshold  of  his  own  home,  almost 
within  the  clasp  of  those  adoring  arms. 

But  with  his  back  to  her,  his  face  to 
the  darkness,  he  waited,  waited,  waited. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  hours  passed  be- 
fore he  dared  again  to  face  the  house, 
fearing  that  another  glimpse  of  her  light 
would  break  his  resolution.  His  mind 
was  a  blank  save  for  one  tense  thought — 
the  one  great  thought  that  had  drawn 
him  from  one  woman  to  the  other.  He 
thought  only  of  the  moment  when  the 
light  in  the  window  should  disappear, 
when  stillness  should  be  in  Justine's  bed- 
chamber, when  no  accusing  eye  could 
look  upon  what  was  to  follow.  His  numb 
fingers  felt  for  the  knife  that  lay  sheathed 
in  his  overcoat  pocket,  and  he  shuddered 
as  they  touched  it. 
His  eyes  again  turned  apprehensively 


toward  the  house.  The  window  was 
dark;  he  could  see  nothing  except  the 
dense  outlines  of  the  square  little  build- 
ing against  the  black  sky.  There  was  a 
dead  chill  in  the  air.  The  silence  weighed 
upon  him.  He  made  a  stealthy  way  to 
the  weather  boards  of  the  house.  The 
touch  of  his  numb  fingers  against  the 
frosty  wood  was  uncanny,  and  he  drew 
his  hand  sharply  away.  For  a  moment 
he  paused  and  his  crouching  form 
straightened  with  a  sudden  consciousness 
of  its  position.  The  deepest  revulsion 
swept  over  him,  the  most  inordinate 
shame  and  horror.  Why  was  he  coming 
to  her  in  the  dead  of  night,  like  an  assas- 
sin, sneaking,  cringing,  shivering.  With 
a  groan  he  recklessly  strode  forward  to 
the  dark  window  frame.  His  fingers 
touched  the  glass  of  two  or  three  panes, 
then  the  rags  that  kept  the  wind  out  of 
others.  In  there  she  was  lying  asleep, 
alone,  breathing  softly,  dreaming  of  him 
perhaps.  He  was  within  ten  feet  of  that 
dear,  unconscious  body,  and  she  was 
sweetly  alive — a  tender  breathing  thing 
that  loved  him  better  than  life.  Alive, 
and  he  had  come  to  take  life  away  from 
her!  He  had  come  to  steal  the  only 
thing  that  was  left  to  her— her  life. 

With  wild  eyes  he  sought  to  penetrate 
the  darkness  beyond  the  glass.  As  plain- 
ly as  if  it  were  broad  daylight  his  im- 
agination revealed  to  him  the  interior  of 
the  bare  room.  There  were  his  drawings 
on  the  walls ;  the  worn  ingrain  carpet  of 
green  and  red;  the  old  rocking-chair 
and  the  two  cane-bottom  chairs ;  the  wal- 
nut stand  with  its  simple  cover  of  white 
muslin,  the  prayer-book  and  the  kerosene 
lamp;  Justine's  little  work-basket  with 
its  yarn,  its  knitting,  its  thread,  thimble, 
patch-pieces,  and  the  scissors.  Across 
the  back  of  a  chair  hung  her  pitifully  un- 
fashionable dress  of  calico,  her  white  un- 
derskirt, her  thick  petticoat;  beside  the 
bed  stood  the  heavy,  well-worn  shoes 
with  her  black  stockings  lying  limp  and 
lifeless  across  them.  The  white  cover- 
let, rumpled  and  ridged  by  the  lithe  fig- 
ure that  snuggled  underneath ;  the  brown 
hair,  the  sweet,  tired  face  with  its  closed 
eyes,  sunk  in  the  broad  pillow ;  the  gentle 
breathing,  the  regular  movement  of  the 
covers  that  stretched  across  the  warm, 
slumbering  body;  the  brown,  strong 
hand  that  wore  his  ring  resting  beside 
the  cheek  of  the  sleeper — a  sudden  eag- 
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erness  to  clasp  the  hand,  to  hold  it  firm, 
to  protect  it  from  something,  came  to 
him.  He  wondered  for  a  moment  why 
she  should  need  protection — before  he 
remembered. 

How  could  he  live  without  her?  The 
folly  of  trying  to  do  so !  Better,  far  bet- 
ter, that  he  should  die  and  take  her  with 
him,  leaving  the  other  to  wonder  and  at 
last  find  her  young  way  back  to  happi- 
ness through  forgetfulness.  Foresworn 
to  end  his  own  misery  and  to  destroy 
every  possible  chance  that  might  convey 
his  faithlessness  to  the  trusting  Justine, 
he  had  slunk  away  from  the  city,  bidding 
farewell  to  the  world  that  had  weakened 
him,  and  was  now  clinging  to  her  win- 
dow sill  with  love  and  murder  in  his 
heart.  He  had  come  .to  kill  her  and 
to  kill  himself.  He  must  have  it  over. 
There  was  no  other  way.  His  legs  trem- 
bled as  he  sped  on  to  the  kitchen  door. 
The  door  was  bolted  and  he  sought  the 
narrow  window.  It  moved  under  his 
effort,  creaking  treacherously,  but  he  did 
not  pause.  A  half-dead  fire  smouldered 
in  the  kitchen  stove — their  kitchen  stove 
— and  he  sank  beside  it,  craving  its 
friendly  warmth.  He  crouched  there  for 
many  minutes,  steeling  himself  for  what 
was  to  come.  Indecision  and  weakness 
assailed  him  again  and  again,  but  he 
overcame  them;  the  fear  of  death  made 
him  cast  glances  over  his  shoulder,  but 
he  set  his  teeth ;  the  terror  of  crime  shook 
him,  but  he  fought  it  away.  There  was 
but  one  way  to  end  the  tragedy,  there 
was  but  one  way  to  save  Justine.  It 
would  be  over  in  a  moment;  there  was 
relief  in  that. 

How  he  crept  through  the  kitchen  and 
the  dark  sitting-room  he  did  not  know, 
but  at  last  he  found  himself,  breathless 
and  pulseless  at  her  door.  Then  came 
the  stunning  thought:  was  she  alone  in 
the  room?  Was  old  Mrs.  Crane  with 
her  or  was  she  in  the  little  half-story 
room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs?  He 
shrank  back  to  the  kitchen  noiselessly. 
Groping  his  way  to  the  table  he  ran  his 
hand  over  its  surface  until  it  touched  the 
candlestick  that  he  knew  was  there,  as 
well  as  if  he  had  seen  it.  He  lighted  the 
candle  from  the  flickering  blue  flame  in 
the  stove,  and,  shading  it  with  his  hand, 
glided  swiftly  to  her  door. 

After  what  seemed  an  hour  of  irreso- 
lution he  softly  pressed  the  latch.     The 


almost  imperceptible  noise  sounded  like 
a  crash  of  thunder  in  his  sensitive  ears, 
but  the  door  swung  slowly  open  and  lie 
stood  in  his  wife's  room.  Yes!  There 
was  the  bed  and  there  was  the  mass  of 
brown  hair  and  the  white,  blurred  face, 
and — 

But  what  was  that  noise?  His  heart 
stopped  beating — his  wide  eyes  saw  Jus- 
tine's hand  slowly  stretch  out  and,  as 
if  its  owner  were  acting  in  her  sleep,  ap- 
parently tuck  in  the  covers  on  the  side  of 
the  bed  nearest  the  wall.  A  faint,  smoth- 
ered wail  came  to  his  ears.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  sound. 

A  baby ! 

As  he  stood  there  in  the  doorway, 
frozen  to  the  spot,  the  candle  in  one 
hand,  the  knife  in  the  other,  Justine 
moved  suddenly  and  in  a  moment  was 
staring  at  him  with  wide,  terrified  eyes. 


CHAPTER   XXIL 

THE   FIRST-BORN. 

Slowly  she  half  raised  herself  from  the 
pillow,  her  right  arm  going  out  as  if  to 
shield  the  tiny  bit  of  life  beside  her,  her 
great  eyes  staring  at  the  intruder ;  the  in- 
clination to  shriek  was  met  by  the  paraly- 
sis of  every  faculty,  and  she  could  do  no 
more  than  moan  once  in  her  fear.  The 
eyes  of  the  tall,  gaunt  man,  upon  whose 
face  the  fitful  light  of  the  candle  threw 
weird  shadows,  held  her  motionless. 

"Wha — what  do  you  want  ?"  she  finally 
whispered. 

"Justine,  don't  you— don't  you  know 
me?"  he  asked,  hoarsely,  not  conscious 
of  the  question,  motionless  in  the  door- 
way. 

"Oh,  oh,"  she  moaned  tremuously,  and 
then  her  hand  was  stretched  toward  him, 
wonder,  uncertainty,  fear  in  her  eyes. 

"I  am  Jud — Jud;  don't  you  know  me? 
Don't  be  frightened,"  he  went  on  me- 
chanically. 

"It  is  a  dream — oh,  it  is  a  dream,"  she 
whispered. 

"No,  no!  I  thought  you  were  asleep. 
Don't  look  at  me,  Justine,  don't  look  at 
me!  I  cannot  do  it — I  cannot!"  He 
fell  back  against  the  wall,  the  knife  clat- 
tering to  the  floor.  Half  convinced,  now 
that  she  was  thoroughly  awake,  Justine 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  eyes  and  then, 
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suddenly,  with  a  glad  cry,  threw  back 
Vhe  bed  covers  and  sprang  to  the 
door. 

"Don't  come  near  me,"  he  cried,  draw* 
ing  back.    She  paused  in  amazement. 

"What  is  it,  Jud— what  is  it?"  she 
cried.  "Why  are  you  here?  What  has 
happened?"  The  candle  dropped  from 
his  nerveless  fingers. 

"Justine!"  he  groaned,  stricken  with 
terror  in  the  darkness. 

An  instant  later  he  felt  her  warm  arms 
about  him  and  her  trembling  voice  was 
pleading  with  him  to  tell  her  what  had 
happened.  He  was  next  conscious  of 
lying  back  in  the  old  rocker,  listlessly 
watching  her  relight  the  candle.  It  was 
freezing  cold  in  the  room.  His  lips  and 
cheeks  were  warm  where  she  had  kissed 
them.  And  he  had  thought  to  touch  her 
dear,  loving  lips  only  after  they  were 
cold  in  the  death  he  was  bringing. 

"Tell  me,  Jud,  dear  Jud,"  she  cried, 
dropping  to  her  knees  beside  him,  her 
hands  clutching  his  shoulders.  Even  in 
the  dim,  uncertain  light  he  could  see  how 
thin  and  wan  she  had  grown — he  could 
see  the  suffering  of  months.  A  muffled 
wail  come  from  the  bed  and  her  face 
turned  instantly  in  that  direction.  His 
hand  fell  heavily  upon  hers. 

"Whose  child  is  that?"  he  demanded 
harshly.  She  looked  up  into  his  face 
with  a  quick,  startled  glance,  the  bewil- 
dered expression  in  her  eyes  slowly  giv- 
ing way  to  one  of  pain. 

"Why,  Jud!"  she  cried,  shrinking 
back.  Her  honest  brown  eyes  searched 
his  face. 

"Is  it  mine?"  he  asked,  blind  with  sus- 
picion. 

"How  could  it  be  any  one's  but — oh, 
Jud  Sherrod!  Do  you  mean  that — that 
— you  don't  think  he  is — my  husband, 
do  you  think  that  of  me?"  she  whispered, 
slowly  sinking  away  from  him. 

"I— I— you  did  not  tell  me,"  he  mut- 
tered, dazed  and  bewildered.  "How  was 
I  to  know  ?" 

"Oh,  I  have  loved  you  so  long  and  so 
truly,"  she  faltered.  A  sob  of  shame  and 
anguish  choked  her  as  she  arose  and 
turned  dizzily  toward  the  bed.  She 
threw  herself  face  downward  upon  it,  her 
arms  across  the  sleeping  babe,  and  burst 
out  into  weeping. 

Startled  into  sanity  by  the  violence  of 


her  grief,  he  cast  himself  on  his  knees 
beside  the  bed. 

"I  was  mad,  crazy,  Justine,"  he  cried. 
She  shuddered  as  his  hands  and  arms 
touched  her.  "My  wife,  my  girl,  don't 
shrink  from  me  like  that.  I  did  not 
mean  it,  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
saying.  Look  up,  Justine,  my  Justine!" 
He  seized  her  hand  and  covered  it  with 
kisses.  At  first  she  struggled  to  with- 
draw it;  then  suddenly  abandoned  it  to 
him.  Presently  she  pressed  it  against  his 
lips,  and  then,  in  an  instant,  her  face  was 
turned  toward  him,  the  cheeks  wet,  the 
eyes  swimming. 

"Oh,  Jud,  you  did  not  think  it,  I  know 
you  didn't,"  she  choked  out,  and  sobbed 
again  as  he  lifted  and  clasped  her  to  his 
breast.  In  that  moment  he  forgot  his 
dreadful  mission,  forgot  the  baby  and  the 
misery  of  everything,  and  she  was  hap- 
pier than  she  had  been  in  months.  Once 
more  the  tender  and  thoughtful  Jud,  he 
drew  the  covers  over  her  shivering  body 
and  tucked  them  in  while  she  smiled  hap- 
pily up  into  his  wan  face. 

"Don't  you  want  to  see  the  baby, 
dear?"  she  asked  timidly,  after  a  long 
time.  He  had  seated  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  bed,  his  coat  collar  turned  up 
about  his  chilled  throat,  his  red  hands 
clasped  under  his  arms.  "He  is  three 
months  old,  Jud,  and  you  never  knew.  It 
is  so  strange  you  did  not  receive  my  let- 
ter. I  could  not  write,  though,  for  many 
weeks,  I  was  so  weak.  Oh,  Jud,  you 
don't  know  how  much  I  have  suffered." 

It  was  the  first  complaint  she  had  ever 
expressed  to  him  in  all  those  weary, 
despairing  months  of  loneliness  and  pri- 
vation, and  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  She  drew  them  gently  away,  so 
that  he  might  look  at  the  baby.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  shame  that  he  first  saw 
his  child.  Young  as  it  was,  it  bore  the 
features  of  its  father ;  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  He  gazed  upon  the  little  face  and 
the  clenched  fists,  and  a  deep  reverence 
came  to  him.  Pity  for  the  baby,  the 
mother  and  himself  overcame  him,  and 
he  dropped  his  head  upon  Justine's 
shoulder. 

"Justine,  forgive  me,  forgive  me,"  he 
sobbed. 

'There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  dear. 
Don't  cry,"  she  said  softly.  "It  will  all 
come  right  some  day  and  we'll  be  so 
proud  of  the  boy.    Isn't  he  strong?   Just 
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feel  of  his  little  arms.  And  isn't  he  just 
like  you  ?  I  hope  he  will  grow  up  to  be 
as  good  and  as  strong  as  you,  Jud."  He 
looked  dumbly  into  her  eyes,  still  dewey 
with  tears,  and  dropped  his  own,  lest  she 
should  see  the  deceit  in  them.  But  she 
was  not  looking  for  deceit. 

"You  are  so  cold,  dear,"  she  went  on, 
"and  you  look  so  ill  and  tired.  Come 
to  bed  and  let  me  get  up  and  make  some 
hot  coffee  for  you.  Why,  Jud,  it  is  past 
midnight,  and  it  is  bitterly  cold  outside. 
How  did  you  come  from  Glenville  ?" 

"I  walked,"  he  answered  wearily. 

"Walked?"  she  cried.  "Why,  Jud, 
what  is  wrong?  Why  are  you  here? 
Has  anything  happened  to  you?"  Her 
voice  was  sharp  with  dread. 

"I  am  the  most  wretched  man  in  the 
world,  Justine." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  Jud ;  let  me  help 
you.  Don't  look  like  that!  It  must  be 
all  right,  dear,  now  that  we  are  together. 
All  three,  Jud."  She  went  on  cheerily. 
I  would  not  even  name  him  before  you 
came,  but  I  want  you  to  call  him  Dud- 
ley." He  felt  the  loving  arms  tighten 
about  his  neck  and  there  came  the  eager 
desire  to  confess  everything  and  to  beg 
her  to  hide  from  the  world  with  him  in 
some  place  where  he  could  never  be 
found  out.  The  love  for  Celeste  was 
deep,  but  it  was  not  like  this  love  for 
Justine.  He  must  keep  it.  The  other 
might  go;  he  and  Justine  and  the  baby 
would  go  away  together.  But  not  yet. 
Justine  must  not  know,  after  all — at  least 
not  yet. 

"Everything  has  gone  wrong,  dear, 
and  I  had  nothing  to  live  for,"  he  began 
warily,  and  then  with  a  skill  that  sur- 
prised him  he  rushed  through  with  a 
story  that  drew  the  deepest  pity  from 
his  listener  and  gave  him  a  breathing 
spell  in  which  to  develop  a  plan  for  the 
future. 

"You  will  loathe  and  despise  me,  Jus- 
tine, but  I  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of 
going  into  the  hereafter  without  you," 
he  said,  after  he  had  confessed  his  object 
in  coming.  "I  had  failed  in  everything 
and  life  wasn't  worth  living.  My  posi- 
tion is  gone,  I  have  no  money  and  I 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to  find  work.  You 
were  everything  in  the  world  to  me  and 
you  were  so  proud  of  me.  I  just  couldn't 
come  back  here  and  tell  you  that  I  had 
failed  after  all  the  chances  I  have  had. 


When  I  opened  your  door  to-night  I  bad 
that  knife  in  my  hand.    Do  not  be  afraid, 
dearest;  it  is  all  over,  and  we'll  live  to 
be  happy  yet.    God  help  me,  I  was  going 
to  kill  you  while  you  slept,  kiss  you  to 
prove  to  your  departing  soul  that  I  loved 
you,  and  that  it  was  not  hate  that  in- 
spired the  deed,  and  then,  the  blade,  wet 
with  your  dear  blood,  was  to  find  its  way 
to  my  heart.     Thank  God,  you  awoke. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  we  would  be 
lying  here  dead  and  our  boy,  hidden  in 
the  bed,  would  have  escaped  my  hand 
only  to  be  thrown  upon  the  world,  a  help- 
less orphan.     But  God  has  helped  me 
to-night,  and  He  will  not  again  forget 
me.     With  His  help  and  your  love,   I 
will  go  forth  again  with  new  courage  and 
I'll  win  my  way." 

She  shuddered  and  thanked  God  alter- 
nately during  his  story,  and  when  he 
paused  after  the  firm  declaration  to  win 
his  way  she  cried : 

"You  have  been  brave  so  long  and  I 
have  been  brave,  too,  Jud.  Why  should 
we  give  up  the  fight?  I  have  hardly 
enough  to  eat  in  the  house,  and  I  have 
endured  more  than  seemed  just  from  our 
loving  God,  but  I  did  not  forget  that  I 
have  you  and  you  are  everything.  It  has 
been  hard,  terribly  hard,  but  I  did  not 
give  up." 

Then  she  confessed  her  secret,  timor- 
ously at  first,  then  eagerly,  pleadingly. 
She  told  him  of  'Gene  Crawley's  refor- 
mation, his  kindness,  his  real  nobility, 
expecting  at  the  outset  that  Jud  would 
be  angry  and  displeased.  But  he  was 
thinking  of  the  future,  not  of  the  past  or 
the  present.  After  a  moment  or  two  of 
surprise  and  chagrin  he  accepted  her 
course  in  regard  to  Crawley  as  a  natu- 
ral condition,  and,  trusting  her  implicitly, 
found  no  fault  with  her  action.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  credit  Crawley  with  more 
manhood  than  he  had  suspected.  A  flood 
of  joy  enveloped  her  when  she  saw  that 
he  was  reconciled;  the  weight  of  her 
only  deception  was  lifted  from  her 
troubled  heart. 

Already  he  was  thinking  of  the  or- 
deal ahead  of  him:  the  return  to  Ce- 
leste, the  confession  of  his  duplicity,  his 
plea  for  forgiveness  and  leniencjr,  and 
then  the  life  of  peace  and  solitude  with 
Justine  and  the  boy.  He  knew  that  Ce- 
leste's heart  would  be  crushed,  but  it 
was  the  only  way  back  to  the  path  of 
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honour.     Justine  should  never  know  of 
his    marriage  to  Celeste;  that  was  the 
one    thing  the  honest,  virtuous  country 
girt  would  not  forgive.    He  even  found 
himself,  as  he  always  was  in  emergen- 
cies, impatient  to  have  the  ordeal  over,  to 
know  his  fate,  to  give  torture  to  one  that 
he  might  be  happy  with  the  other.    With 
the  arms  of  the  real  wife  about  his  neck, 
he  trembled  with  the  desire  to  be  off  to 
the  side  of  the  deceived  one,  there  to  un- 
mask himself,  to  grovel  at  her  feet  and 
then  to  fly  from  the  world.     How  he 
could  face  Celeste  he  knew  not,  but  he 
must  do  it.     There  seemed  no  way  to 


lighten  the  blow  he  must  deal  and  there 
seemed  no  escape  from  it.  He  was  a 
bigamist,  a  criminal. 

To  leave  her  without  an  explanation 
would  result  in  a  tireless  search,  inspired 
by  her  love ;  the  discovery  of  his  duplicity 
by  the  police  would  mean  conviction; 
even  Celeste  could  not  save  him. 
Shrewdly  he  brought  himself  to  believe 
that,  though  she  could  not  forgive  him, 
she  would  release  him  to  avoid  a  scandal. 
He  knew  that  he  must  play  out  to  the 
end  his  role  of  the  coward  and  the  sup- 
plicant and  the  liar. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Be  Sweethearts  Now  As  Then. 

Alas !  that  vows  should  broken  be, 

And  hearts  disdainful  grow, 
That  love  should  from  the  cottage  flee, 

Or  bitter  winds  should  blow ; 
Her  once  kind  words  should  sting  like  whips, 

And  he  should  never  see 
The  winning  smile  on  tiny  lips 

Of  children  at  his  knee. 

But  years  of  youth  are  all  too  fleet, 

The  fires  of  love  grow  cold, 
And  winter  with  its  snow  and  sleet 

Bedims  the  summer's  gold. 
The  raven  locks  are  streaked  with  grey, 

And  brows  are  seamed  with  care — 
O,  thou  whose  heart  is  changing!  pray 

Think  once  of  springtime  fair. 

What  though  the  years  have  left  their  trace, 

And  sorrows  thick  and  fast 
Have  clouded  thy  once  beaming  face? — 

Life's  storms  will  soon  be  past. 
What  though  thy  load  seems  hard  to  bear, 

And  griefs  thy  pathway  strew  ? 
Remember — she — the  woman's  share 

Of  burden  bears  with  you. 

Recall  the  half-forgotten  tunes 

That  once  she  used  to  sing ; 
Remember  now  the  dear,  dead  Junes 

When  life  was  blossoming. 
Let  no  day's  sun  set  on  thy  wrath — 

Each  hour  with  kindness  fill ; 
'Twill  smooth  the  end  of  life's  rough  path 

When  those  dear  hands  are  still. 

Remember  now  the  wicket  gate, 

Where  purple  lilacs  grew : 
The  robin  chose  his  russet  mate — 

He  won  thy  love  from  you. 
And  thou,  in  all  thy  manly  pride, 

Thy  youth  renew  again, 
Recall  the  days  of  life's  spring-tide — 

Be  sweethearts  now  as  then. 

George  N.  Lowe. 
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READERS'  GUIDE  TO  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
New  York. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

Zebadiah    Sartwell.      By    Dr.    S.    Paige 

Johnson. 

A  rustic  novel.  One  David  H.  Beecher 
says  of  it:  "Better  than  Eben  Holden  or 
David  Ha  rum,"  and  the  publishers  say 
that  "Zeb  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
lovable  types  of  a  rustic  wit  in  all  litera- 
ture." There  is  really  nothing  to  add  to 
these  statements,  beyond  pointing  out  to 
the  publishers  that  this  absurd  method  of 
exploitation  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 
The  One  Woman.  By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 
Mr.  Dixon's  new  novel  which  received 
considerable  advance  notice,  and  which  at 
the  present  time  is  attracting  attention. 
Mr.  Dixon's  previous  book,  The  Leopard's 
Spots,  continues  on  its  prosperous  way. 
A  review  of  The  One  Woman  will  be 
found  in  a  later  number  of  The  Book- 
man. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls: 

Ireland  and  Her  Story.     By  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy. 

A  short  history  of  the  Irish  people.  In 
a  prefatory  note,  Mr.  Howard  Angus 
Kennedy  writes:  "The  angry  time  has 
already  passed  when  no  Irishman  could 
read  with  patience  and  profit  a  history  of 
his  native  land  by  an  Irishman  of  other 
politics  than  his  own,  and  when  the  pre- 
dominant partner  was  inclined  to  shut  his 
ears  to  both." 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Standard 
Oil    Company.      By    Gilbert    Holland 
Montague. 
A  study  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 

from  its  beginning  in  1865  down  to  the 

present  time. 

Macmillan  Company: 

The    City   of    God.      By    St.    Augustine. 

Translated  by  John  Healey.    In  Three 

Volumes. 

These  little  volumes  are  brought  out  in 
the  Temple  Classic  Series  of  which 
Messrs.  Dent  and  Company  are  the  pub- 
lishers in  London  and  the  Macmillans  in 
this  country. 

Philip.     By  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray.   Two  Volumes. 
New  volumes  in  the  Dent  edition,  edited 

by   Walter   Jerrold,    and    illustrated   by 


Charles  E.  Brock.  "A  Shabby  Genteel 
Story"  is  prefixed  in  volume  I.  We  shall 
say  more  of  this  series  later. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild.    By  Jack  London. 

A  story  which  has  done  much  to  aug- 
ment Mr.  London's  reputation.  The  tale  has 
for  its  hero  a  dog  named  Buck,  a  cross 
between  at  St.  Bernard  and  a  Scotch 
shepherd.  Mr.  London  gives  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  primeval  life  of  the  Klondike 
after  the  gold  fever  set  in.  The  story  was 
greatly  praised  during  its  serial  run  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  greater  length  in  this  magazine. 

The  Saint  of  the  Dragon's  Dale.  A  Fan- 
tastic Tale.  By  William  Stearns  Davis. 
The  #fifth  volume  in  the  Macmillan  Lit- 
tle Novel  Series.  Mr.  Davis  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  "A  Friend  of 
Caesar"  and  "God  Wills  It." 

Putnam's  Sons: 

Arnold's  March  from  Cambridge  to  Que- 
bec. By  Justin  H.  Smith. 
The  author  of  this  book,  a  professor  of 
Modern  History  in  Dartmouth  College, 
has  written  a  history  of  the  American  in- 
vasion of  Canada  in  1775  and  1776.  The 
book  contains  a  number  of  maps  and  a 
reprint  of  Benedict  Arnold's  Journal. 

Francis  Adrian  van  der  Kemp.  Edited, 
with  an  historical  sketch,  by  Helen 
Lincklaen  Fairchild. 

An  autobiography  covering  a  period 
from  1752  to  1829.  Although  portions  of 
this  autobiography  have  appeared  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Holland,  it  is  believed 
to  have  appeared  entire  in  print  but  once, 
in  1837,  m  an  English  periodical.  The 
volume  contains  a  number  of  extracts 
from  Mr.  van  der  Kemp's  correspondence. 

Revell  and  Company: 

The  Faith  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    By 
John  Kelman,  Jr.,  M.A. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  preacher  in 
Edinburgh,  and  he  has  been  called  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Professor  Drum- 
mond.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelman's  study  of 
Stevenson  from  a  religious  point  of  view 
is,  therefore,  of  particular  interest. 

Scribner: 

The  Works  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  The 
Under  Dog.    Volume  X. 

Mr.  Smith's  latest  collection  of  short 
stories  may  be  found  in  this  volume.  The 
edition,  which  is  sold  by  subscription 
only,  is  complete  in  ten  volumes.  The 
publishers  call  it  the  "Beacon  Edition"  in 
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honour  of  the  author's  prominence  as  an 
engineer  and  as  a  builder  of  lighthouses. 

Cooke: 

Tales  in  Metre,  and  Other  Poems.     By 

Frederic  Crowninshield. 

A  collection  of  poems  limited  to  an 
edition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Mr. 
Crowninshield  is  the  well  known  mural 
painter  as  well  as  the  author  of  "A  Paint- 
er's Moods"  and  "Pictoris  Carmina." 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 

Tools  and   Machines.     By  Charles   Bar- 
nard. 

A  book  of  instruction  for  boys  and  girls 
on  the  practical  use  of  various  kinds  of 
tools.  Mr.  Barnard  is  an  editorial  con- 
tributor to  the  Century  Dictionary. 

Stories  from  the  Hebrew.     By  Josephine 

Woodbury  Heermans. 

A  text-book  for  use  as  a  supplementary 
reader  in  the  public  schools. 

Holt  and  Company: 

A  Duke  and  His  Double.    By  Edward  S. 

Van  Zile. 

An  amusing  little  tale  of  New  York  life 
to-day  that  contains  the  elements  of  a 
pretty  good  comedy.  The  Duke's  double 
is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  mystery. 

Treat  and  Company: 

Plain  Hints  for  Busy  Mothers.    By  Mari- 

anna  Wheeler. 

A  paper  covered  handbook  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Babies'  Hospital,  New 
York,  and  author  of  "The  Baby." 

Ogilvie  Publishing  Company: 
The  Sociable   Ghost.     Written  down  by 

Olive  Harper  and  Another. 

A  sensational  looking  novel,  described 
in  the  sub-title  as  the  adventures  of  a  re- 
porter who  was  invited  by  the  Sociable 
Ghost  to  a  grand  banquet,  ball,  and  con- 
vention, under  the  ground  of  old  Trinity 
Churchyard.  In  the  illustrations  skele- 
tons figure  conspicuously. 

Comrade  Publishing  Company: 
Revolutionary  Essays  in   Socialist  Faith 
and  Fancy.    By  Peter  E.  Burrowes. 
A  collection   of  fifty-six  essays  which 
are  certainly  revolutionary  in  character. 

Naturalism  in  the  Recent  German  Drama. 

With  Special  Reference  to  Gerhart 
Hauptmann.     By  Alfred  Stoeckius.  A.M. 

A  pamphlet  "submitted  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  for  the  De- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Philosophy,  Columbia  University." 

Miss    Traumerei.      A    Weimar    Idyl.      By 

Albert  Morris  Bagby. 

A  novel  which  is  now  in  its  fourth  edi- 
tion, and  which  has  been  published  by  the 
author.    Lizst  figures  in  the  story,  and  the 


illustrations  show  in  his  Music  Room,  his 
Sleeping  Room,  and  his  Monument  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  Park. 

Boston. 
Ginn  and  Company: 

Boston.     A  Guide  Book.     By  Edwin    M- 

Bacon. 

This  Guide  Book  was  prepared  for  the 
Convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  July  6-10,  1903. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company: 

A  Parish  of  Two.    By  Henry  Goelet  Mc- 

Vickar  and  Percy  Collins. 

A  story  told  in  letters  which  pass  be- 
tween an  invalid  clergyman  and  his  man- 
of-the-world  friend.  "Percy  Collins"  is 
a  pen  name.  The  idea  of  two  men  writing" 
to  each  other  has  also  been  carried  out 
in  The  Kempton-Wace  Letters,  although 
it  is  pretty  generally  known  that  in  that 
book  one  of  the  correspondents  is  a 
woman. 

Andy  Barr.    By  Willis  B.  Hawkins. 

A  story  of  the  lives  of  two  boys  up  to 
the  time  when  they  fight  for  their  country 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
a  small  village,  and  the  quaint  sayings  of 
Andy  are  generously  sprinkled  through 
the  story. 

A    Partnership    in    Magic.      By    Charles 

Battell   Looinis. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  long  story 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Loomis,  the  well 
known  humourist.  A  Partnership  in 
Magic  may  be  classed  as  a  juvenile,  but 
there  is  lots  of  fun  in  it  for  the  adult. 

On    Special     Assignment.      By    Samuel 

Travers  Clover. 

A  sequel  to  Paul  Travers*  Adventures, 
in  which  the  hero  of  Mr.  Clover's  former 
story  has  some  experiences  in  different 
parts  of  the  far  West,  in  connection  with 
his  work  as  a  newspaper  correspondent. 
This  is  a  book  to  appeal  to  the  young 
rather  than  to  the  old. 

Badger: 

Young  Ivy  on  Old  Walls.    By  H.  Arthur 

Powell. 

A  book  containing  about  sixty  poems, 
the  subjects  being  divided  between  Na- 
ture, Life,  Love,  and  Varying  Moods. 

Page  and  Company: 
The  Schemers.     By  F.  F.  Harkins. 

A  novel  dealing  with  the  life  of  a  large 
department  store,  and  this  fact  in  itself 
is  of  interest.  A  further  notice  of  the 
book  will  be  found  under  the  Chronicle 
and  Comment  of  this  number. 

The  Captain's  Wife.     By  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell. 

A  story  which  may  be  classed  under 
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tfie  heading  of  "The  Sea  in  Fiction," 
wHich  subject  was  discussed  in  the  August 
Bookman. 

Philadelphia, 

Bidaie: 

P>eggy  O'Neal.     By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis. 

An  historical  novel  by  the  author  of 
Wolfville.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  for  whom  the  author  ex- 
presses a  warm  admiration.  Mr.  Henry 
Hutt  has  made  the  illustrations,  which 
are  in  colour. 

Jordan: 

The    Crimson    Dice.      By    George    Nox 
McCain. 

The  author  of  this  novel  of  adventure 
and  mystery  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  He  has 
had  twenty-five  years'  experience  as  a 
political  writer,  newspaper  staff  correspon- 
dent, and  lecturer.  The  publishers  com- 
pare this  novel  to  the  works  of  Conan 
Doyle  and  Anthony  Hope.    We  do  not. 


San  Francisco. 


Robertson: 


As  It  Was  in  The  Beginning.     By  Joa- 
quin Miller. 
A  long  poem  of  forty-one  stanzas  by 

the  well-known  Western  poet.    Mr.  Miller 

has  dedicated  the  poem  to  the  "Mothers 

of  Men." 


Chicago. 


Laird  and  Lee: 


The  Harkriders.    By  Opie  Read. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  many 
well-known  stories.  The  book  contains 
a  triple  love  story  and  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  a  fox  hunt.  The  illustrations  are 
in  colour. 

Childhood    Classics.      Edited    by    Uncle 
Charley. 

A  collection  of  Mother  Goose  melodies 
and  stories,  nursery  rhymes,  and  fairy 
tales,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustra- 
tions. Such  favourites  as  Mother  Hub- 
bard, Cinderella,  Blue  Beard,  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
may  be  found  therein. 

Jungle  Larks.     By  "Gar."     (R.  H.  Gar- 
man.) 

Under  this  title  may  be  found  a  collec- 
tion of  funny  animal  stories  for  the  little 
people.  The  illustrations  are  in  colour, 
and  the  cover  design  shows  some  of  the 
animals  dancing  around  a  Maypole  im- 
provised by  a  giraffe,  the  ribbons  being 
composed  of  snakes  and  monkeys. 


Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 
Argus  Press: 

The  Failure  of  Jesus  and  His  Triumph. 

Anonymous. 

Of  these  "silhouettes"  the  publishers 
have  this  to  say:  "It  is  a  product  of  ra- 
tionalism, but  it  is  a  protest  against  the 
negation  of  agnosticism." 

Washington. 
Government  Printing  Office: 

Natick  Dictionary.    By  James  Hammond 

Trumbell. 

This  Dictionary  is  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  of  which 
Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  is  the  director. 

Neale  Publishing  Company: 
Lingo  Dan.    By  Percival  Pollard. 

A  novel  by  the  author  of  The  Imitator 
and  Cape  of  Storms.  Mr.  Pollard  first  in- 
troduced "Lingo  Dan"  to  his  readers  in 
1894,  through  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut 
"If  it  be  objected  against  me,"  writes  Mr. 
Pollard,  "that  I  have  delayed  nearly  ten 
years  in  thus  continuing  the  chronicle  be- 
gun in  1804,  I  retort  that  even  this  has 
taken  a  deal  of  temerity;  my  gentleman  is 
still  alive,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what 
form  his  reproaches  for  these  indiscre- 
tions of  mine  may  take." 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold  be- 
tween June  and  July,  1903. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned: 

New  York — Downtown. 

1.  The    Mettle    of    the     Pasture.      Allen. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     Loudon.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  How  Paris  Amuses  Itself.    Smith.   (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)     $1.50  net. 

6.  Under  Dog.    Smith.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1.  Wee    Macgreegor.      Bell.      (Grosset    & 

Dunlap.)     25c. 

2.  The    Mettle    of   the    Pasture.     J.    Lane. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Pace.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     Loudon.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Peggy  O'Neal.    Lewis.    (Drexel  Biddle.) 

$1.50. 

6.  How  Paris  Amuses  Itself.    Smith.  (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)    $1.50  net. 
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Atlanta,  Ga. 

i.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  (Mac- 
millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Wee  Macgreegor.    Bell.    (Harper.)  $1.00. 

4.  Lady   Rose's   Daughter.     Ward.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

5.  The     Spenders.       Wilson.       (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Circle.     Thurston.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

|i.5a 

Boston,  Mast. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Captain's  Tollgate.    Stockton.    (Ap- 

pleton.)    $1.50. 

4.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.   (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  People  of  the  Whirlpool.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Letters  and  Diary  of  John  Rowe.   (Clarke 

Co.)    $3.00  net. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Filigree    Ball.     Green.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.   Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  The    Prince    of    Luimers.      Oppenheim. 

(Little,  Brown,  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  A  Few  of  My  Feathered  Friends.    Leslie 

Bradley.    (The  Old  Corner  Bookstore.) 
$1.00  net. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Four    Feathers.      Mason.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Filigree  Ball.     Green.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  People  of  Whirlpool.  Anonymous.  (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  Garden   of   Commuter's   Wife.     Anony- 

mous.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1.  The   Gray   Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.   Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  Filigree   Ball.     Green.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Under  the  Rose.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

Cleveland,  O. 

I.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 


2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

4.  Darrel    of    the    Blessed    Isles.       Hegan- 

Bachellor.    (Lothrop.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lovey  Mary.    Rice.    (Century.)      $1-00. 

6.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

1.  Under  the  Rose.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)      $i-SO- 

3.  The   Gray   Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    91.5a 

5.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.   (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Lovey    Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 

Denver,  Colo. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles.     Bacheller. 

(Lothrop.)     $1.50. 

4.  Log  of  a  Cowboy.    Adams.     (Houghton- 

Mifflin.)     $1.50. 

5.  Influence   of   Patricia.     Bell.      (Page    & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

r.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Under    Dog.     Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Mystery  of  Murray  Davenport.    Ste- 

vens.    (Page.)     $1.50. 

4.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The      Spenders.       Wilson.       (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Gray   Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  Under  the  Rose.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  Law  of  Mental  Medicine.  Hudson.   (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1,50. 

3.  Pigs   in   Clover.     Danby.      (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 
6.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son.  Lorimer.  (Small-Maynard.)    $1.50. 
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in 


-    ^Barbara,  Woman  of  the  West.    Whitson. 

CXittle,  Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

*•    TTbe   Pit.     Norris.     (Doubleday-Page.) 

*The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  (Mac- 
raillan.)    $1.50. 

*  Equal  quantity  sold 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 

*-    Anne    Carmel.     Overton.     (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4-  His  Daughter  First.  Hardy.  (Houghton- 

Mifflin.)    $1.50. 

5-  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
6.  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles.     Bacheller. 
(Lothrop.)    $1.50. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Gray  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lions  of  the  Lord.    Wilson.    (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.     Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Gray  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  Under  the  Rose.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lovey  Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.  (Harper.) 

*i.50. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Memories  of  Yale  Life  and  Men.  D wight. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)    $2.50  net. 

5.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lightning  Conductor.  Williamson.(Holt.) 

$1.50. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

1.  History  of  Louisiana.  Gayam.  (Hansell.) 

$10.00  net. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Gray  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 


5.  Lovey    Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 

6.  John  Percyfield.     Henderson.     (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)   $1.50. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

1.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Gray  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  At  the  Time  Appointed.    Barbour.    (Lip- 

pincott.)    $1.50. 

6.  Peggy  O'Neal.    Lewis.    (Biddle.)    $1.50. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

1.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 

Son.    Lorimer.  (Small-Maynard.)  $1.50. 

2.  Mrs.    Wiffgs    of    the    Cabbage    Patch. 

Hegan-Rice.    (Century.)    $1.00. 

3.  Ward    of    King    Canute.      Liljincrantz. 

(McClurg.)    $1.50. 

4.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.  (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

5.  The  Gray  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lovey  Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 

Portland,  Me. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Gray  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lady  Rose  s  Daughter.  Ward.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Lovey  Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles.     Bacheller. 

(Lothrop.)    $1.50. 

2.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Conquest.    Dye.    (McClurg.)    $1.50. 

4.  Under  the  Rose.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

5.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Under    Dog.     Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.     (Sribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    House    on    the    Hudson.     Powell. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Under    Dog.     Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Lovey  Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Sarah  Tulden.    Agnus.    (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

i.  Lions  of.  the  Lord.    Wilson.    (Lothrop.) 
$1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Gray    Cloak.      MacGrath.      Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50/ 

4.  Black     Lion     Inn.       Lewis.       (Russell.). 

$1.50. 

5.  Under  the   Rose.     Isham.     Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50. 

6.  Pride    of    Tellfair.      Peake.      (Harper.) 

$i.5Q. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stod- 


1.  For  the  Pleasure  of  His  Company. 

dard.     (Robertson.)    $1.50  net. 

2.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the     Cabbage     Patch. 

Hegan-Rice-.    (Century.)    $1.00. 

3.  As    It   Was   in    the   Beginning.     Miller. 

(Robertson.)    $1.00  net. 

4.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.   (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Spenders.  Wilson.  (Lothrop.)  $1.50. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.   Lane.    (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

3.  The   Gray  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $l.so. 

4.  The  Captain's  Tollgate.    Stockton.    (Ap- 
pleton.)     $1.50. 

5-.  The    Under    Dog.      Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 
6.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50. 

Toledo,  O. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Virginian.      Wister.      (Macmilian.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.   Allen.   (Mac- 

milian.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Under    Dog.      Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50. 

6.  Mrs.     Wiggs    of    the    Cabbage     Patch. 

Hegan-Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

1.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Gray   Cloak.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  Wee  Macgreegor.  Bell.   (Grosset  &  Dun- 

lap.)     $1.00. 


4.  Lovey  Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century- J 

$1.00. 

5.  The    Virginian.      Wister.      (-Macmtllan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Hearts      Courageous.  .    Rives.     -  (JEJobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.     C^*ac- 

millan.)     $1-/50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)     $1.50- 

3.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

4.  Peggy  O'Neal.     Lewis.     (Stokes.)     $i-5Q- 

5.  Round   Anvil    Rock.     Banks.     (Macmil- 

man.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lovey   Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50- 

2.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

milian.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Under    Dog.      Smith.     (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

6.  The  Captain's  Tollgate.    Stockton.    (Ap- 

pleton.)     $1.50. 

From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives    10 


2d 

3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 


8 

7 
6 

5 
4 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  Gordon    Keith.      Page.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50 237 

2.  The    Mettle   of   the    Pasture.     Allen. 

(Macmilian.)     $1.50 150 

3.  The  Gray  Cloak.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 88 

4.  The   Filigree   Ball.     Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 80 

5.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.    Ward.     (Har- 

per.)     $1.50 44 

6.  The  Main  Chance.   Nicholson.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 50 
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BECAUSE  HOUSEWORK  and  steady 
sewing  are  hard  on  the  hands  is  no  reason 
why  a  houseworker  should  have  hard, 
stained^  unlovely  ones,  or  why  a  seamstress 
should  be  disfigured  by  roughened  fingers* 
HAND  SAPOLIO  will  gently  remove  the 
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new  skin  below* 
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need  no  cosmetics — nature,  relieved,  does  its 
own  perfect  work*  Other  soaps  chemically 
dissolve  the  dirt  — HAND  SAPOLIO  re- 
moves it*  Other  soaps  either  gloss  over 
the  pores,  or  by  excess  of  alkali  absorb  the 
healthful  secretions  which  they  contain* 


TRY  HAND  SAPOUO.  Its  steady  use 
will  keep  the  hands  of  any  busy  woman 
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The  Heraldic  Assembly  of  America.  Dating  from  1491  to  iqoi.  A  Collection  of  five  hundred  Shields  bearing  the  arms  of 
famous  Americans,  from  the  great  Admiral  Christopher  Columbus  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
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work     .....  111-1x1-123-114 

The  Greatest  Feat  of  Magic  Ever  Performed— Robert 
Houdin's  Trick  before  Louis  Philllpe  and  Court — 
Houdln's  Mtmtirs — His  Experiences  as  an  Official 
Magician  In  Algeria    .  .  .  1x4-125-116-117 

The  late  Phil  May's  first  Social  Caricature  Published 
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SCRIBNERS    NEW    FICTION 


FREDERICK    PALMER'S 
c/41ready*  Successful  Novel 

THE  VAGABOND 

Illustrated  by  Harrison  Fisher,  $1.50 

A  vigorous,  absorbing  story  by  a  man  distinguished  as  a  correspondent  and  known  to  many  by 
his  volume  of  stories,  "Ways  of  the  Service.,,     His  pictures  of  war  have  peculiar  vividness. 


A  Doctor 

tf  Philosophy" 

By  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

A  novel  marking  a  new  departure  in  Mr. 
Brady's  art.  Philadelphia  is  the  scene, 
the  period  to-day. 

$1.25 


The  Daughter 
tf  a  c^Hagnate 

By  FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN 

A  romance  of  the  railroad,  the  author's 
peculiar  field,  told  with  expertness,  sym- 
pathy and  systematic  elaborateness. 

$1.50 


THE   UNDER    DOG 

By  F.  H0PKINS0N  SMITH 

"  The  pathetic  is  rather  the  uppermost  note  in  these  stories,  though  by  no  means  the  only 
one,  and  there  is  plenty  of  racy  humor  and  keen  wit." — N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

Freely  illustrated,  gilt  top,  $1.50 


Blood  Lilies 

By  W.  A.  FRASER 

The  scene  of  this  novel  is  Canada  beyond 
Winnipeg.  It  is  dramatic,  pathetic  and 
romantic  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Illustrated,  $1.50 


Odd  Craft 

By  W.  W.  JACOBS 

A  new  book  of  stories  in  the  author's  own 
field,  depicting  the  sailorman  ashore  with 
a  wealth  of  genuine  humor. 

Illustrated,  $1.50 


ANNOUNCEMENT- 


, Late  this  month  we  shall  publish 

V$e  Gibson  Book  for  1903,  and,  a 
little  later,  Edith  'Wharton's  new  novel,  "Sanctuary,"  the  conclusion  of 
which  appears  in  this  month's  Scribner'S. 
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Reminiscences  $f  The  Civil  War 

By  GENERAL  JOHN    B.    GORDON 


These  reminiscences,  which  are  destined  to  take  the  place  on  the 
Southern  side  held  by  General  Grant's  "  Memoirs "  on  the 
Northern  side,  were  written  by  General  Gordon  from  time  to 
time  throughout  a  great  number  of  years.  They  are  not,  thereforej 
a  made-to-order  book,  but  the  spontaneous  recollections  of  a  very  full  life- 
It  is  a  work  of  first  importance.  No  other  such  intimately  personal 
record  has  been  produced  by  either  side.     $3-°°  net.     (Postage  extra-) 


Vacation   Days 
in   Greece 

By  RUFUS  B.  RICHARDSON 

Head  of  the  American  Art&acologTLzal  School  at  Atjuiu. 
Fully  illustrated.     Svo,  $2.00  net,     [Portage  20  centk) 

A  series  of  sketches  of  great  informal 
charm,  told  from  the  picturesque  rather 
than  from  the  archaeological  and  scholar- 
ly point  of  view,  although  ihc  two  are  so 
judiciously  combined  that  the  book  will 
be  indispensable  both  to  the  student  and 
to  the  general  traveler  in  Greece. 

^e  Development  gf 
The  Drama 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

An  entirely  new  volume  and  one  of 
very  wide  interest  in  a  field  which  the 
author  has  made  peculiarly  his  own. 

l2mo.  $  1 .25  net.     (Postage    1 1   cent*.) 


The   Story    of   the 
Revolution 

By  HENRY   CABOT  LODGE 

A  new  edition  in  one  volume,  with  all   tbt  tDuitratinnx, 
178  in  number  t  pi  the  orijjinjll  two -volume  edition. 
Svo,    $3*00 

Freedom 
and  Responsibility 

By  ARTHUR  TWINING  HADLEY 

President  of  Yale  UnJvenJtT-  In  Pwn, 

The  papers  include; 

t.  Democracy  in  Theory  and  Practice, 
2,  The  Conditions  of  Self- Government. 
3*  The  Conception  of  Moral  Freedom, 
4>  Civil  Liberty  and  Religious  Tolera- 
tion. 

5.  The  Growth  of  Individualism, 

6.  The  Limits  of  Individualism. 


Toward  the  end  o/"  the  month  we 
shall    publish    Senator     HOAR'S 

Reminiscences  ©/  Seventy  Years 


NOTE 


L 


Charles  Scribnefs  Sons,  New  Tori 
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THE   ONLY   COMPLETE    EDITION    OF   THE 

Works  of  Rudyard  Kipling 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  announce  that  on   October 
tst  they  will  publish  in  the  Outward  Buund  Edition  *fJust  So 
Stories,'*  and,  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  trade 
edition^  Mr,  Kipling's  new  book  of  verse 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS 


Two  New  Volumes 

Vol.  XX.   "Just  So  Stories/* 
Wiih  illustrations  bv  the  author, 
and  with  an  additional  story  and 
illustrations  not  included  in  any 
other  edition* 

Vol,  XX J,  "The  Five  Nations," 
A  new  volume  of  poems  induc- 
ing **Thc  Recession aJ"  and  other 
poems  written  since  the  publica- 
tion of  volume  XI,,  twenty-five 
hitherto  unpublished  In  any  form. 

The  volumes  will  not  be  sold  sepa- 
rately and  will  be  supplied  only  to 
subscribers  to  the  Outward  Bound 
Edition  ;  and  those  who  apply 
first  will  receive  the  earliest  coptc*. 


Wc  arc  author  i;rb  to  announce  tftar; 

ft  is  Mr.  Kipling*  s  intention  to  continue  to  make 
the  Outward  Bound  Edition  the  only  uniform 
edition  of  his  works  published  in  America,  and 
whatever  additional  matter  it  mav  contain  it  will 
certainly  contain  all  the  work  that  is  included  in 
the  new  volumes  which  he  bsucs  rrom  time  to 
time  through  the  ordinary  trade  channels, 

//  is  Mr*  Kip/ing's  intention  henceforth  to  issue 
all  his  new  books  in  the  Outward  Bound  Edition 
simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  ordi- 
nary trade  editions. 

//  is  Mrm  Kipling*  s  intent  fan  to  add  to  future 
volumes,  whenever  possible,  additional  matter, 
as  in  the  case  ot  MJust  So  Stories,"  thus  giving 
to  the  edition  something  of  that  unique  value 
which  characterizes  the  earlier  volumes, 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  SCRJBNER'S  LIBRARY  OF  MODERN  AUTHORS 

Sold    l>y    Subscription    Only 

International  Edition  of   Ivan  Tur^enieff 

Newly  tr-insLited  from  The  Russian  by  Isabel  k   H*?Muin.       15  lolumes 

Edinburgh  Edition  of  Thomas  Carlyl* 


Charles 

Scribner*s 

Sons, 

New  York 

L  im  ■  tubfcribc r  to 
lie  Oaiirtm   Bound  J-.-li. 
tJon.       HlrJ»f    lend    "  1  h*t 
So  Stprin"   *nd  "  Tbc   FJ*e 
Nali^nt  "  \o  complete  my  *cl. 


With   90   illustration*.      30  \nliirnrs. 

Beacon  Edition  of  F.  Hopkimon  Smith 

With  jo  illustrations  in  color.      io  uiiurm-:.. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

153-157  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW    YORK 


Charles 
Scribncf'a 
Sons, 

New  York 


1  im  interfiled  in  the 
vritingt  of  Ru'lvanl  Kip 
Jl np.     Pleue  tend  informa- 
tion in  reference  in  ynur  *pe- 
cial  orfcron  the  Oulwird  Bound 
Edition. 


Ncmt  . 
Addwtn.„„ 
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&/>Q  Book  of  Ser  Marco 
Polo,  tKe  Venetian 

Concerning  the   Kingdoms  and   the 
cTWarvels  of  the  East 

Revised  throughout  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries 
By  HENRI    CORDIER 

With  maps  and  many  illustrations.  2  vols.,  8vo, 
$16.00  net. 

This  thorough  revision  of  Marco  Polo's  celebrated 
travels  is  based  upon  the  original  translations  of 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  Yule.  R.E.,  C.B..  K.C.8.I..  LL.D., 
President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  and  Hakluyt  Societies, 
and  contains  also  a  Memoir  of  Yule. 

John  Addington 
Symonds 

A  Biography  compiled  from  his  Papers 
and  Correspondence 

By  HORATIO  F.  BROWN 

In  one  volume.  With  portraits  and  illustrations. 
8vo,  $3.00  net. 

A  popular  edition  of  this  work  has  been  much 
desired.  Symonds  was,  as  a  man,  more  interesting 
even  than  as  an  author.  The  autobiographical 
material,  on  which  Mr.  Brown's  Life  is  largely  based, 
is  especially  interesting. 

Memoirs  of  Madame 
de  Montespan 

By  H.  NOEL  WILLIAMS 

Illustrated  with  18  photogravures.  (Uniform  with 
the  "Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.")  4 to, 
$7.60  net. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  figures  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  the  beautiful  Mme.  de  Montespan. 
No  adequate  account  of  her  life  has  of  late  years 
been  available.  The  present  "Life"  by  H.  Noel 
Williams  will  therefore  bring  once  more  before  us 
the  singular  fascination  of  this  heroine  and  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is 
reproduced  with  wonderful  fidelity. 

&/>e  Works  ©/ 
Fielding 

With  an  Essay  on  His  Life  and  Genius 
By  ARTHUR  MURPHY 

A  new  edition,  edited  by  James  P.  Browne,  M.D. 
11  vols.,  8vo,  $40.00  net. 

This  new  edition  is  a  reissue  of  the  standard 
"Bickers  Edition."  recognised  universally  as  the 
most  complete  and  the  most  satisfactory  ever  made. 
The  text  Is  that  of  the  correct  quarto  edition  of  1762. 
The  type  is  large,  clear,  and  beautiful,  the  title-pages 
in  color,  and  the  volumes  simple  and  handsome. 


Rossetti  Papers : 
1862  to  1870 

Compiled  by  WILLIAM  MICHAEL  ROSSETTI 

8vo,  $2.50  net. 

This  is  an  invaluable  collection  of  Pre-Raphaelite 
documents,  having  specially  to  do  with  the  Roflsettte. 
but  touching  upon  all  other  contributors  to  and  all 
phases  of  the  celebrated  movement. 

Poets  and  Dreamers 

Studies  and  Translations  from  the  Irish 
By  LADY  GREGORY 
Author  of  "Cuchulain  of  Muirthetnnc" 
12mo,  $1.50  net. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  which  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Renaissance  of  Irish 
Literature. 

A  Search  for  tKe 
Masked  Tawareks 

By  W.  J.  HARDING  KING 

With  41  Illustrations  and  a  map.    8vo,  $6.00  net. 
An  extremelv  interesting  story  of  a  wild  and  hither- 
to unknown  people,  dwellers  in  the  Great  Sahara. 

French  Furniture, 
Woodwork  and 
Allied  Arts 

During  the  last  half  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  the  whole  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century 

By  THOMAS  ARTHUR  STRANGE 

With  868  pages  of  illustrations.    Small  4 to,  $5.00  net. 

A  companion  volume,  of  equal  authority,  com- 
pleteness, and  wealth  of  example,  to  the  author's 
standard  work  on  "English  Furniture,  Decoration, 
Woodwork,  and  Allied  Arts." 


Old  English 
Doorways 


cA  Series  of  Historical  Examples  from 

the  Tudor  times  to  the  end  of  the 

XVIII.  Century 

Illustrated  by  seventy  plates  reproduced  In  col- 
lotype from  photographs  specially  taken  by  W. 
Galsworthy  Davis.  With  historical  and  descriptive 
notes  on  the  subjects,  including  thirty-four  drawings 
and  sketches,  by  H.  Tanner,  Jr.,  A.R.I. B. A.,  author 
of  "English  Interior  Woodwork."  4to,  profusely 
illustrated.  $6.00  net. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

PUBLISHERS,         NEW       YORK 
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Trifler 


R*adr    Octob«*    lOtK 

A    Delightful    Love    Comedy 

•   By 

ARCHIBALD  EYRE 

Fully   Illustrated   by   Archie   Gunn 
Crown,  8vo,  $1.50 


Mrs.  POULTNE Y  BIGELOWS  New  Book 

*5fte  Middle  Course 

A  Contemporary  Romance. 
A  Powerful  Story  of  Society,  Cleverly  Told. 

This  novel  is  recommended  as  one  of  those  novels 
which  are  worth  reading  for  entertainment  and  repay 
reading  for  their  moral.  It  n  sweet,  pathetic  and 
natural ;  also,  it  is  well  told — the  characters  live,  their 
feelings  palpitate. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

By  this  story  Mrs.  Bigelow  at  once  attains  a  very 
high  place  as  a  writer. — Boston  Globe, 

A  well-written  novel,  the  dialogue  a  good  and  well 
worked  out. — N.  T.  Evening  Sun. 

The  volume  is  cleverly  written. — Harry  Thurston 
Peck. 

A  smart  story  of  a  smart  set  well  told. — Washington 
Post. 

It  b  a  problem  with  many  issues,  worked  out  satis- 
factorily.— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

A  truly  notable  book  .  .  .  worthy  indeed  of 
unusual  praise. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  by  C.  B.  Currier.  Crown,  8vo,$  t  .50 


A  BOOK  THAT  WILL  LIVE 

Hearts  Aflame 

An    Intensely   Dramatic    Love   Story   of 
New  York  Society 

By  LOUISE  WINTER 

The  story  depicts  the  efforts  of  a  beautiful  society 
leader  to  re-establish  in  the  social  world  a  woman 
friend  who  has  been  sensationally  divorced  and  remar- 
ried. It  reveals  perhaps  more  of  the  workings  of  the 
wheels  within  the  wheels  of  New  York  society  than 
any  novel  ever  written. 


Illustrated  by  Archie  Gunn 
Decorative  Cover,  Crown,  8vt>,  $J.50 


&/>e  Congressman's  Wife 

A  Story  of  American  Politics,  by  JOHN  D.  BARRY,  Author  of  "A  Daughter  of  Thespis  " 

The  main  motif  is  political,  a  new  motif,  by  the  way,  that  is  beginning  to  supersede  the  historic  one,  for 
which  let  us  give  thanks.  The  scenes  are  laid  first  in  Washington  and  then  in  New  York,  Congressman  Briggs 
representing  a  metropolitan  district ;  he  gets  into  the  toils  of  a  lobbyist,  Franklin  West,  and  getting  out  of  the  toils 
costs  him  his  re-election.     Mr.  Barry's  knowledge  of  the  "  inside  **  of  Washington  life  is  most  accurate. 

Druatrated  by  Rollin  Klrby  Crown,  8vo,  $1  JO 


A    POWERFUL    NOVEL. 

-"Baltimore  Sun. 

Miss 

Sylvester's 

Marriage 

By  CECIL   CHARLES 

A  clever  tale  clothed  in  good  English. 
— N.  r.  Pr*ss. 

The  story  is  enjoyable. — GUb*- Dinn- 
er mt. 

A  clever  and  readable  novel. — C*uri*r- 
Jutrn+l. 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  library. — 
Fr*vid*nct  Ts leg  ram. 

A  clever  tale  .  .  .  told  with  real- 
Ism  and  art. — St.  Paul  Dispaub. 

It  should  win  instant  favor. — Phila- 
delphia Item. 

Illustrated  by  W.  Sherman  Potts 
Cloth,  8vo,  $1.00 


THe  Career 

of  Mrs. 

Osborne 

By  HELEN  MILECETE 

This  novel  narrates  the  adventures 
of  two  charming  young  women 
who  escape  from  tiresome  country 
relations  and  take  an  apartment  in 
London  under  the  fictitious  chaper- 
onage  of  Mrs.  Osborne.  Their 
escapades,  their  many  devices  to 
avoid  detection  and  their  final  dis- 
position of  Mrs.  Osbome  are  highly 
diverting. 

Illustrated  by  Bayard  Jones 
Crown,  8vo,  $1.50 


READY  OCTOBER  \  9th 

©*e  Shutters 
of  vSilence 

The  Romance  of  a  Trappist, 

By  O.  B.  BURGIN 

Author  of  "  Tamalyn's  Ghost,"  etc. 

This  book  contains  a  description  at 
once  sane  and  vivid,  sympathetic  and 
critical,  of  an  institution  the  very  name 
of  which  exercises  a  mysterious  fascina- 
tion on  people  of  all  the  shades  of 
thought — the  Trappist  Monastery  of 
Mahota  .  .  .  This  is,  in  many  respects, 
a  capital  novel  ....  Here  is  an  in- 
teresting, amiable,  amusing  book,  never 
absurd,  and  never  dull,  in  many  ways 
original,  and  full  of  good  mental  cheer. 
— Tb*  L*nd*n   Times. 

Illustrated  by  Louis  Aiken 
Crown,  8vo,  $1.50 


Zbe  Smart  Set  Publishing  <£  "rffe 
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A    New    vSprig'Htly    Romance 

By  MOLLY  ELLIOT 

5EAWELL 

Author  of  **  The  Sprightly  Romance 
ot'Marsae/'    **  Francezka,"  etc. 


1  p— 


jforttmeg 
of  Jftft 


A  DELICIOUS  comedy  of  gay 
humor,  charming  sentiment, 
ftttd    captivating    people. 

I ! i    in    animation  of  plot,  and 

French  in  gnyety  of  spirit,  the 
si ■  ir y  rs  i. . f  ] ife  in  France  at  the  time 
of  tile  first  Napoleon. 

Fin,  rv  charming  actress  of  eigh- 
teen, is  the  star  performer  in  a 
Ptiri£?&J3  theater. 

j£  and  beautiful,  poor  and 
am  tit  inns,  talented  and  mischiev- 
iU&  fhere-  are  great  possibilities  for 
her  future.  She  wins  the  aid  of  the 
H  m  pe  tor ,  the  friendship  of  the  Pope, 
iurl  i  lie  »  apiital  prize  in  the  lottery. 
Anl  she  wins  at  once  the  heart  of 
the  reader, 

With  six  illustrations  in  color 
Br    DE    THULSTRUP 

Prift$    pas tpai d ,   $1.50 

THE  BOBBS- 
MERRILL    CO. 

PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLIS,  U.S.A. 
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NOVELS 


THE    MAIN    CHANCE       THE  FILIGREE  BALL 


If  you  should  see  a  copy  of  The  Main  Chance,  by  Meredith 
Nicholson ,  buy,  borrow,  beg  or  steal  it.  For  The  Main  Chance 
has  all  the  elements  of  twentieth  century  greatness.— 
Chicago  fmter  Ocean. 

THE    GREY    CLOAK 

Harold  MacGrath.  author  of  The  Puppet  Crown,  wrote  In  The 
Grey  Cloak  a  book  which  the  reader  could  not  lay  down  till  he 
finished.  In  a  busy  age  this  Is  an  offense  against  industry.— 
Chicago  Tribune. 


If  you  have  anything  particular  to  do  at  a  certain  hour,  such 
as  catching  a  train,  and  still  have  a  little  time  on  your 
hands,  don't  read  The  Filigree  Ball,  by  Anna  (Catherine  Green, 
author  of  The  Leavenworth  Case.  If  you  do,  you  will  miss 
that  train.— New  York  Times. 

UNDER    THE    ROSE 

Delicious  fooling,  lively  wit.  fine  feeling  and  perfect  taste 
give  chnrm  to  Under  the  Rose.  The  atmosphere  is  so  fraught 
with  magic  and  fantasy,  that  we  forget  It  has  no  reality  and 
succumb  to  the  author's  spell.— Harper's  Weekly. 


PRICE  CACH.tl.BO,  POSTPAID.    THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY.  PUBLISHERS. 
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decent  an*  forthcoming  publications 


By  Elbert  Hubbard 

Little   Journeys,    Jfew  Series 

By  Elbert  Hubbard.  Many  illustrations 
in  photogravure.  Reautifully  printed  and 
bound.    2  vols.,  8°,    Each  $5.50. 

I,     To    the    Homes    0/ 

English    AutHora 
II*— T^  the   Home*   0/ 

Great      Musicians 

By  Katharine  JH*  c4bbott 

Old    Paths    and    Legend! 

0/   New  England 

Sauntenngs  over  Historic  Roads,  with 
Glimpses  of  Picturesque  Fields  and  Old 
Homesteads,  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire. 
RD+  With  186  illustrations  and  a  route 
map.    $3*50  net-     (Carriage*  25  cents.) 

By  Elisabeth  W*  Champney 

Romance    of 

Efte    Bourbon    Chateaux 

By  Elizabeth  W.  Champney,  author  of 
4i  Romance  of  the  Feudal  Chateaux." 
"Romance  of  the  Renaissance  Chateaux.'* 
etc.  8°.  With  colored  frontispiece,  7 
photogravures,  and  40  half-tone  illustra- 
tions.   Net,  $3.00.     (By  mail,  $3.25-) 

Little  French  Masterpieces 

Edited  by  Alexander  Jessup.  Transla- 
tions by  George  Buruham  Ives.  With 
portraits  in  photogravure*  Issued  in  a 
small  and  attractive  form,  cloth,  flexible; 
and  also  in  limp  leather. 
6  vols.,  160.  Cloth,  each,  $1*00.  Limp 
leather,  each,  $1.25. 

Zi-PrOiper    Meflmee 

II. — Guitave    Flaub«H 

III.— Th*op Kile    Gmti*r 

IV.-Alphot»*    Daudet 

V.     Guy    D«    Miupminl 
VL-Hoaor«    De    Balzac 

By  Frances  Elliot 

Old    Court    Life    in    France 

New  edition.  Two  volumes,  8°.  With 
60  photogravure  and  other  illustrations. 
Net,  $5.00, 


Sfce  Works  $f  Charles  on? 
Mary    Lamb 

7  vols.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

8n,    Very  fully  illustrated.    Per  vol.,  $2.25 

net. 

No  edition  of  Lamb  approaches  this  in 
completeness.  Vol.  L,  Miscellaneous 
Prose,  and  Vol*  V.,  Poems  and  Plays, 
HOW  ready. 

By  Trof,  Hemrich  Wolff Im 

fJht  Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 

A  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Students, 
Travellers,  and  Readers.  8°,  With  over 
joo  illustrations.     Net,  $2.25, 

By  Julian  Klacsko 

Rome  and  the  Renaissance! 

Cfe*    Pontificate    0/  Jul  in*    II, 

Translated  by  John  Deunie,  author  of 
.  Rome  of  To- Day  and  Yesterday,'*  etc. 
8*,  With  52  full-page  illustrations,  Net, 
$3-5o.     (Postage.  25  cts.) 

By  Charles  Hemstreet 
Literary    New    YorK 
Its  Landmarks  and  Associations, 
12°,     With  about  60  illustrations. 

By  Elie  Hetchntkoff 

&/>e    Nature    pf    Man 

Studies  in  Optimistic  Philosophy,    8*, 

By  Horatio  W.  ^Dresser 

Man  and  the  Divine  Order 

Essays  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and 

in  Constructive  Idealism. 

12°.    Net,  $t.6o.     (Postage,  15  cts.) 

By  nomas  Addis  Emmet 

Ireland    and    English  Rtile 

A  Plea  for  the  Plaintiff,  Two  vols.,  8*, 
Nett  $5.00.     (Carriage,  30  cts.) 

C36*    Story   0/   The   Nations 

i2mo,  Fully  illustrated,  each,  net.  $1.35. 
Half  leather,  net,  $1.60,   (Postage,  15  cts.) 

By  Thomas  G*  €Da,wson 

Not,  67-6&     the  South  American  Republics 

In  Two  Parts — Part  L:  Argentina,  Para- 
guay,  Uruguay,  Brazil, 

By  Edward  Jenks 

No.  6$,     Parliamentary   Engl  and 


<&♦  $♦  Putnam's  S>on*    london 
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decent  anto  jfortljcomtng  publications; 


By  &fyrile  Ifced 

fSb*  Shadow    of  Victory 

A  Romance  of  Fort  Dearborn. 
12°.    Net,  $1.20.    (Postage,  15  cts.) 

By  Katrina  Trask 

Free,   Not    Bound 

The  Story  of  a  Woman's  Love. 
120.    Net,  $1.10.     (Postage,  10  cts.) 

By  <Bayard  Taylor 

fifte   Story  of    Kennett 

120.    With  18  original  illustrations.  $1.50. 

By  f^chard  "Dallas 

A   Master   Hand 

The  Story  of  a  Crime. 

120.    Net,  $1.00.     (Postage,  10  cts.) 

By  Charles  Tvrley 

Godfrey  Marten,  Schoolboy 

Illustrated    by    Gordon    Browne.      120. 
$1-75. 

By  WUtUffti  "Dudley  Foutke 
Protean   Papers 

120.    Net,  $1.00.    (Postage,  10  cts.) 

By  3fyron  H.  "Phelps 

f5h*  Life  and  Teachings  0/ 

Abbas    Effendi 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Ed- 
ward G.  Brown.     120. 

By  Gabriel  Hanotaxxx 
Contemporary   France 

Translated  by  John  Charles  Tarver,  M.A. 

Four  vols.     Each  complete  in  itself  and 

sold    separately.      8°.      With    portraits. 

Each,  net,  $3.75. 

Volume  I.    France  in  1870- 1873. 
The    Franco-Prussian    War    and    the 
Close  of  the  Second  Empire. 

Volume  II.    1874- 1878. 
(Ready  shortly.) 


c%«   Odes   0/   Anacreon 

Translated  by  Thomas  SMoore 

With  54  designs  by  Griodet  de  Roussy. 


12" 


By  Katrina  Trask 

Chriitalan 

4°.  With  6  illustrations  in  photogravure 
by  Richard  Newton,  Jr. 

By  William  G.  Benham 

G/>q    Laws    of  Scientific 

Hand-Reading 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  common- 
ly called  Palmistry.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  8°.  600  pages,  800  illustrations 
from  life.    Net,  $2.75. 

By  Clarence  Edgar  'Rtce 
Illustrations   for  Sermons 

Helps  to  Effective  Preaching,  with  a 
Chapter  on  the  Source  and  Use  of  Illus- 
trations. 120.  Net,  $1.00.  (Postage,  10 
cts.) 

By  Frederick  Lynch 

c%«   Enlargement   0/   Life 

120.    Net,  $1.00.    (Postage,  10  cts.) 

By  5.  G.  TaUentyre 

©*«    Life   of   Voltaire 

Two  vols.    8°.    Fully  illustrated. 


c%«    Rt&baiyat   0/ 

Omar    Khayyam 

Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  Vest  Pocket  Edition.  320. 
Flexible  leather,  60  cts.    Boards,  30  cts. 

©36a    Record   0/  A    Family 

A  Means  of  Preserving  Interesting  Data 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Children  from  Birth 
to  Maturity.     Large  8°. 
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SOME 

READY NOW 

OTHERS  READY 

DURING  OCTOBER 

—  ONE    OR    TWO    TO 

COME  OUT  IN  NOVEMBER 

Published  by  THE  CENTURY  CO. ,N.Y. 


HOLIDAY   EDITIONS 


RICHLY    ILLUSTRATED 

ALICE  HEGAN  RICE'S 

GREAT  SUCCESSES 

MRS.   WIGGS 
OF  THE  CABBAGE  PATCH 
and  LOVEY  MARY  > 

The  Illustrations 
Water-Color  Drawings; 

Uy  Florence  Scovel  Shinn 

3 '^produced  in  their  original  colors       . 

W.iu  Sketches  in  Black  and  White | 

I  v.  imty-four  illustrations  in  each  book 

Twelve  in  color,  twelve  in  black 

and  white 

A  HOLIDAY  GIFT 

for  lovers  of  these  popular  books 

Em  h  book  contains  250  pages,  on  Chel- 

3tir.igli.im  paper,set  in  Kenncr  type;  rich 

I"  tii  binding,  with  gilt  top  and  gold  stamp. ! 

Jul  up  in  a  box  of  novel  design.    Price,  I 

$4.00  for  the  two.    Sold  singly  at  $2.00  each  I 

MADAME  BUTTERFLY 

By  JOHN   LUTHER   LONG.      Japanese 
edition.  Hlchly  illustrated  from  photograph*. 

John  Luther  Long's  delightful  story  of  Japan  has  be-1 
come  a  classic  in  literature,  and  as  a  drama  has  been 


£--3> 


one  of  the  successes  of  recent  years.     The  present  issue 
1  heavy  paper  ;    its 
ancse    subjects, 


is  a  very  beautiful  one,  printed  on  h< 
illustrations,     photographs    of    Japa 


.     .    otograDh  _   .  ,        , 

perhaps,  the  most  artistic  photographs  that  have  ever 
been  put  into  a  book.  8vo,  152  pages  and  16  pictures. 
Price,  $1.80  net.    (Postage  13  cents) 

^  CHRISTMAS  WREATH 
A  Book  of  Christmas  Verse 

By  RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Gilder's  poems  appropriate  to  Christ- 
mas time,  gathered  into  a  beautiful  volume,  set  in  new 
style,  with  border  decorations,  title  page  and  frontis- 
piece by  Henry  McCarter.  Appropriate  as  a  Christ- 
mas gift.    Price,  $1.40  net.    (Postage,  7  cents) 

NEW  ISSUES  IN  THE 

THUMB-NAIL  SERIES" 

Exquisite  littte  books  in  embossed  leather 
bindings.    Xachinabox.    Price,  $l.OO  each 

SOCRATES 

Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Benjamin  Jowett 

RUBAlYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM 

Containing  FitzGerald's  first,  second  and  fourth  trans- 
lations, and  an  address  by  John  Hay 

SHE   STOOPS  TO  CONQUER 

By  OLIVER   GOLDSMITH 


FICTION 


THE  YELLOW  VAN 

By  RICHARD  WHITEING 
Author  of  "No.  5  John  Street " 
In  this  novel  Mr.  Whiteing  does 
for  the^  rural  districts  of  England 
what  his  early  book  "No.  5  John 
Street,"  did  for  the  city  of  London. 

The  contrast  between  the  lile  of  ""  1 

the  gTeat  estate-owners  of  England  and  that  of  their 
tenants  in  the  country  villages  is  the  motive  of  the1 
story.  It  is  a  book  to  set  men  to  thinking, — and  debat- 
ing,   iamo,  400  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 

PA  GLADDEN :  The  Story  of 
a  Common  Man 

By  ELIZABETH  CHERRY  WALTZ    I 

**  Pa  Gladden  "  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  enter- 
taining characters  in  recent  fiction.  The  story  of  his 
singular  experience  in  a  remote  community  has  a 
strange  fascination.  The  book  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  most  notable  issues  of  the  year,  iamo,  350  pages,  > 
with  eight  illustrations.    Price,  $1.50.  I 

WHEN  PATTY  WENT  TO 
COLLEGE 

By  JEAN  WEBSTER 
Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Williams 
The  Syracuse  Herald  calls  this  book  "  the  roost  de- 
lightfully refreshing  thing  we  have  seen  this  year."  It 
tells  of  the  humorous  adventures  of  a  cheerful  college 
girl  whom  everyone  is  in  love  with  long  before  the  last 
chapter  is  reached.    12010,  280  pages.    Price,  $1.50] 

GALLOPS  2 

By  DAVID  GRAY 
Author  of  "  Gallops  " 
Mr.  Gray's  first  book,  "  Gallops," 
which  will  be  known  hereafter  as 
44  Gallops  i,tr  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. He  writes  about  entertaining 
people  who  have  time  to  hunt  and 
drive  coaches, — all  of    them  well 
mannered  and  well  groomed, — and  he  manages  to  get 
a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of  the  telling.  i6mo,  200  pages. 
Price,  $1.25 

" SIXTY  JANE" 

By  JOHN  LUTHER  LONG.  Author  of 
"Madame  Butterfly,"  "Naughty  Nan," etc, 
Everyone  who  raw  tc  The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  and 
everyone  who  has  read  Mr.  Long's  former  stories,  will 
want  this  new  book  containing  nine  of  his  best  tales, — 
some  humorous,  several  pathetic,  some  thrilling,  all 
tenderly  human,  iamo,  208  pages,  with  frontis- 
piece.   Price,  $1.25 

UNDER  THE 
JACK-STAFF 

By  CHESTER  BAILEY  FERNALD 
Author  of  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub " 

Mr.  Fernald's  work  has  a  charm  and  a  style  possessed 
by  few  others.  In  this  new  book  there  are  stories  of 
the  sea,  many  of  them  full  of  mystery,  and  all  of  them 
powerful,    xamo,  262  pages.     Price,  $1.25 

By  Dr.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL 
LITTLE  STORIES 

Snap-shots  at  some  of  the  curious  problems  and  con- 
ditions of  life  wl.ich  have  come  under  the  notice  of  this 
famous  novelist-physician.  Full  of  fine  workmanship, 
and  to  be  classed  with  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  of  lit- 
erature.   Tall  iamo,  no  pages.    Price,  $1.00 

A  COMEDY  OF  CONSCIENCE 

A  humorous  story,  its  chief  character  a  wealthy  maiden 
lady  who  has  her  pocket  picked  by  a  thief,  iamo,  129 
pages.     Price,  $1.00 
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CONTINUING  "  THE  VERY  LATEST  BOOKS 


FOR  MUSICAL  PEOPLE 


THEODORE 
LESCHETIZKY 

BytheComtesse  ANGfeLE  POTOCKA 
Translated  by  Genevieve  Seymour  Lincoln 
A  story  of  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  piano  teachers  told 
by  himself  to  his  sister-in-law,  the  Countess  Potocka, 
I  and  by  her  set  down.     A  rarely  entertaining  volume. 

ITall  xamo,  300  pages.  Richly  illustrated.  Price, 
$s.oo  net.    (Postage,  14  cents.) 

ITHIRTY  YEARS  OF 
MUSICAL  LIFE  IN  LONDON 

By  HERMANN  KLEIN 

I  During  the  author's  career  as  a  musical  critic  he  came 

J  to  know  more  or  less  intimately  all  the  people  prom- 

;  inent  in  the  musical  world.    Full  of  interesting  anec- 

dotes of  Patti,  the  de  Reszkes,  Wagner  and  others. 
8vo«  438  pages.  Richly  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs.   Price,  $3.40  net.    (Postage,  19  cents) 


TRAVEL 


PRESENT-DAY  EGYPT 

By  FREDERICK  C.  PENFIELD 
New  and  revised  edition 

A  new  edition  of  this  volume  of  entertaining  and  ac- 
curate information,  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date,  with  new  illustrations  and  new  chapters  on  the 
great  Assuan  dam,  etc  8vo,  396  pages.  Illustrated 
from  photographs.    Price,  $2.50 

WINTER  INDIA 

By  ELIZA  RUHAMAH  SCIDMORE 

Author  of  "  China :  The  Long-Lived  Empire  " 
Miss  Scidmore  is  one  of  the  best  known  writers  of  books 
on  the  Far  East.  Her  new  book  is  a  volume  of  varied 
and  authoritative  information,  which  will  interest  the 
stay-at-home  as  well  z.%  the  traveler.  8vo,  400  pages, 
39  illustrations  and  index.  Price  93.00  net. 
(Postage,  16  cents) 


DARING  and  ADVENTURE 


Illustrated 

from 

photographs 


IN  SEARCH  OF 
A  SIBERIAN 
KLONDIKE  By 

WASHINGTON 
VANDERLIP  and 
HOMER  B.  HULBERT 

A  true  story  of  adventure,  graphic  and 
compelling,  and  told  with  modest  re- 
ticence. Mr.  Vanderlip  was  sent  to 
Kamchatka  in  search  of  gold;  the 
search  was  fruitless,  but  the  adven- 
tures  were  unusual  and  varied.  8vo,  " 
350  pages.    Price,  $a.oo  net  (postage,  15  cents) 

THE  TRAINING  OF 
WILD  ANIMALS 

By  FRANK  C.  BOSTOCK 
Edited  by  Ellen  Velvin,  P.  Z.  8. 

One  must  be  a  pretty  hardened  novel  reader 
not  to  find   "The  Training  of  Wild  An- 


imals,"J>ya  practical  trainer,  as  interesting 
age,  io  cents) 


as  any  fiction.    Very  richly  illustratec 
xamo,  356  pages.    Price  $1.00  net  (post- 


CAREERS  OF 
DANGER  AND  DARING 

By  CLEVELAND  MOFFETT 

New  Edition.    Illustrated  by  Jay  Hambidge  and 

George  Varian 

A  new  and  less  expensive  edition  of  a  book  which  stirs 

the  courage  of  every  reader.    1 1  is  a  graphic  account 

of  the  exploits  of  men  in  ten  particularly 


occupations,    iarno,  450  pages. 


hazardous 
Price,  >i-5Q 1 


LIGHT    ESSAYS 


MY  OLD  MAID'S  CORNER 

By  LILLIE  HAMILTON  FRENCH 

A  book  of  charmingsketches, — "Reveries  of  a  Bachelor*' 
for  women,  it  has  been  called.  $x  .00  net  (by  mail,  Si  .06) 


FOR   CHILDREN 


THISTLEDOWN 

By  MRS.  C.  V.  JAMISON 
Author  of  "Lady  Jane" 
Mrs.  Jamison's  u  Lady  Jane"  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  books 
on  The  Century  Co/s  list  of  ju- 
veniles. "Thistledown"  is  a  story 
of  New  Orleans,  the  hero  a  young 
acrobat.  8mall  quarto,  375 
pages,  13  illustrations.  Price, 
$1.30  net.  (Postage,  16  cents) 


THE  BOOK  OF 
CHILDREN'S  PARTIES 

By  MARY  and  SARA  WHITE 


Containing  chapters  describing  a  party  for  each  month 
of  the  year,  with  valuable  suggestions  on  properties, 
gifts  and  favors,  and  menus,  equally  well  adapted  to 
home  amusements  and  the  kindergarten.  Square  i6mo, 
fully  illustrated.  Price,  $1.00.  (Postage,  7  cents) 


CHEERFUL  CATS  other 
ANIMATED  ANIMALS 

By  J.  G.  FRANCIS 

New  edition  with  new  material 

A  new  generation  of  children  have  come  up  since  Mr. 

Francis  s  first  "  cat  "  book  was  issued,  and  this  edition 

will  appeal  especially  to  them.    In  attractive  board 

binding.    Price,  $1.00 

BABY  DAYS 

For  Very  Little  Polks.    Edited  by 
MARY  MAPES  DODGE 

Full  of  delights  for  the  vctv  Utile 
children.  ^  Shct  ktories,  poems,  pic- 
tures and  jingles — a  new 
edition  with  new  mater- 
ial of  one  of  the  most 
popular  juvenile  books 
ever  issued. 

Quarto,  x  9  a  pages. 
Richly  illustrated. 
Price,  $1.50 
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Some  Fall  Books  of 


EeaUing  autumn  Jiobete 


By  Georfe  Barr  McCulcheon,  author  of 
"  Graustark  "  and  "  Castle  Craney- 
crovv* ' '  The  strongest  story  ever 
written  by  this  popular  author.  Strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  C,  D,  Williams. 
i  zmo,  cloth,  $1*50 

3ln  april  $rfncc00 

By  Constance  Smedley.  "  Full  of  the 
champagne  of  youth.  Engagingt  vi- 
vacious, a  book  to  drive  away  the 
blues. "  I  zmo,  cloth,  $1.50 

£hr  pari!  of  ^tavs 

By  Margaret  Crosby  Mumi,  author  of 
"A  Violin  Qbligato."  A  musical 
novel  ot  great  strength. 

[  zmo,   cloth,    $  1 .  50 

■£Dc  IBlacft  filling 

By   Amelia   E.   Barr,   author   of  "The 
Bow    of  Orange    Ribbon,"     "The 
Maid  of  Maiden  Lane,"  etc,     A  de- 
lightful   tale    of   Old    Boston    towns. 
Illustrated.       1  z mo,  cloth,  $  1,50 

ifcattjarinc  jfrcnjstjam 

By  Beatrice  Harraden,  author  of  "  Ships 
that  Pass  in  the  Night,"  etc.  A  power- 
fill  love  storv*       1  zino,   cloth,  51,50 

C^c  fPrlloto  Crayon 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenhciitip  author  of 
"The  Traitors,"  "A  Prince  of 
Sinners,"  etc*  Good  —  indeed  the 
beat- — light  fiction. 

Illustrated.      1  2 mo,  cloth    $1.50 


C^c  ista?ctt  Calf 

By  James  L.  Ford,  author  of  "The  lit- 
erary Shop,"  ' '  Hypnotic  Tales," etc, 
A  very  amusing  satire  on  the  worship, 
creation  and  maintenance  of  the  "  Four 
Hundred* "  Illustrated  by  Glackens. 
izmo,  cloth,  $1.25 

Bv  Barbara  Yechlon,  author  of  "Young 

Mrs.    Teddy,"     "We   Ten,"    etc. 

A    charming    and     well    told    story. 

Illustrated,       1  zmo,  cloth,  J  I ,  Co 

3arbe  of  ©rana  Ba^ou 

By  John  Oxenham,  author  of  "  Flowers 

of  Dust,"    "  God'*   Prisoner,"  etc. 

A    storv   of  unusual   power.      Full  of 

the    salt    and    strength     of     the    sea. 

Illustrated.      12 mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

C^e  eolfien  § eticti 

By  Eden  Phi II potts,  author  of  ■*  Children 

of   the    Mist,"    "The    River,"  etc, 

Full    of  plot   and   thrilling  adventure. 

Illustrated.    1  zmo,  cloth,  $t. 50 

Cca»€ablc  Calfejai 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  author  of  "The 
Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow," 
"  Paul  Kelver,"  etc. 

A    collection    of   humorous   essays 

like   "  The  Second  Thoughts   of  an 

Idle    Fellow,"      Liberally  illustrated. 

t  zmo,  cloth,  $  1 ,00 
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By 


a  CljecfeeD  lobe  affair 

By  Paai  Leicester  Perd,  author  of  < '  Want- 
ed, a  Chaperon, "  "  Wanted,  a  Match- 
maker." Illustrations  in  photogravure 
by  Harrison  Fisher.  8  vo,  cloth,  $  2 .  00 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  author  of 
"Under  the  Trees,"  etc.  Full- 
page  illustrations  by  Will  Low,  dec- 
orations in  color  by  Charles  L.  Hin- 
ton.  8vo,  cloth,  net,  |i.8o 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  author  of 
"  Candle-Lightin'  Time,"  "Lyrics 
of  Lowly  Life,"  etc.  With  illustra- 
tions by  the  Hampton  Institute  Cam- 
era Club.  8vo,  cloth,  net,  J  1.50 

BcD-^caD 

By  John  Uri  Lloyd,  author  of  "String- 
town  on  the  Pike,"  "  Etidorhpa," 
etc.  With  numerous  illustrations  and 
decorations  by  Reginald  Birch. 

8vo,  cloth,  net,  |i.6o 

flDutltnegof  t^  I£f$tory0f  art 

By  Wilbelm  LGbke,  author  of  "  History 
of  Architecture."  Edited,  revised 
and  much  enlarged  by  Russell  Stur- 
.  gis.  Translated  from  the  latest  Ger- 
man editions.  Illustrated,  2  vols., 
large    8vo,    cloth. 

Probably,  net,  $  10.00. 

This  book  is  of  such  importance  that  the  publishers 
have  retranslated  the  last  German  edition  and,  at  great 
expense,  entirely  reset  the  book,  adding  to  it  many  il- 
lustrations. Nearly  1,000  text  pictures,  over  100  full- 
page  illustrations  and  several  full-pages  in  color. 


Described  by  great  writers  and  travellers, 

and  profusely  illustrated.      Edited  by 

Esther  Singleton,  author  of  "Great 

Pictures, "etc.   Illustrated.  8vo,  cloth. 

Net,  J 1. 60 

C^e  Oriental  Iffug 

By  W.  D.  Etlwanger.  With  a  chapter 
on  Oriental  Carpets,  Saddle-bags  and 
Pillows,  with  many  illustrations  in 
color  and  in  black  and  white.  Indis- 
pensable to  every  buyer  of  rugs. 

8vo,  cloth,  net,  £2.50 

f  omejs  ami  tyett  decoration 

By  Lillie  Hamilton  French.  With  over 
100  illustrations  by  Katharine  C. 
Budd,  and  numerous  photographs.  A 
thoroughly  practical  book. 

8vo,  cloth.      Probably,  net,  $ 3. 00 

%n  at  pal&m  of  tit  Sultan 

By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  author  of  "  Ca- 
thedral Days,"  "Three  Normandy 
Inns,"  etc.  Large  8vo,  with  nu- 
merous illustrations  in  half-tone  and 
photogravure.  Sumptuously  printed. 
Net,  $4.00 

C^e  l5enMnfi  of  tye  Ctoig 

By  Walter  Russell,  author  of  "The  Sea 

Children  ' '  and  famous  as  a  painter  of 

children's  portraits.     8vo,  cloth,  with 

full-page  illustrations  and  text    cuts. 

Net,  1 2. 00 


Publishers,  New  York 
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cA      NEW       VOLUME       OF      POEMSl 

By"  Rudyard  Kipling 

On  October  1st  we  shall  publish  the  most  important  book  which  Mr.  Kipling  has  issued 
in  many  years,  namely  "THE  FIVE  NATIONS/'  to  contain  the  poems  %vhich  have  been 
written  since  the  publication  of  his  last  book  of  verse  in  1896.  AV/»   $1.40 

cTWemoirs  $f  M.  de  Blowitz 

M,  de  Blowitz  was  on  terms  of  un  equaled  intimacy  with  the  sovereigns  and  political 
rulers  of  Europe,  and  his  memoirs  are  full  of  the  unpublished  history  of  the  Continent  since 
the  Franco- Prussian  war,  and  the  most  dramatic  and  absorbing  stories.       Illustrated,  net*  $3.00 


Two   Little 

Savages 

Br  ERNEST 

THOMPSON 
SETON 

cTVlr.  Se  ton's  Latest    and 
Best  Book  for  Boys 

A  fascinating  story  of 
two  boys  who  camped 
out  in  the  woods.  It  tells 
just  how  to  '■  play  In- 
dian ;  ' '  how  to  knowr  the 
birds  and  animals ;  how  to 
make  dams;  to  make  and  shoot  bow  and  arrows,  etc.  It  is  a  real  encyclopaedia  of  wood- 
craft j  and  will  be  a  permanent  boys'  classic.  The  details  of  the  book  have  been  designed  by 
Mrs,  Seton,  and  those  who  have  read  it  testify  to  its  fascination  for  both  young  and  old. 

Profusely  illustrated,   net,  $1*7-5 

The  One  Woman 

Thomas  Dixon's  tremendous  novel  of  Love  and  Socialism  U  now  well  started  on  its  first 
hundred  thousand.  The  author's  first  book,  "The  Leopard's  Spots/1  has  in  a  year  made  a 
long  step  on  its  second  hundred  thousand.  They  are  stories  that  appeal  to  the  whole  read- 
ing public.  Illustrated,  $1*50 

rV\Anr\*n&n v*   By  Justus  miles  forman 

Qy  rXUlIOlglljr  Author  of  "Journeys  End"  (11th  thousand) 


The  romance  of**  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe." 


Illustrated,  %\M 


zA  Deal  in  Wheat    By  frank  norris 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Norris*  s  stories  of  the  new  and  old  West.  It  contains  his  best 
shorter  work,  written  after  the  tremendous  crude  force  of  his  earljr  writings  had  been  tem- 
pered by  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature.  Illustrated,  $1.50 
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50  Cents 

invested  in  the  great  double  COUNTRY  HOME   NUMBER  of 

COUNTRY    LIFE    IN    AMERICA 
May  Sa.ve  You  $1,000 

if    you  re  thinking  of  building  a  home.      A  complete  manual,  practical,  suggestive  and 
helpful,  with  more  than  160  beautiful  illustrations  and  plans  and  diagrams 

Partial  Contents  : 
Succwiiul  Country  Huusea;  beautiful  hrmr.es  in  .ill  parts        TW  first 

uf  1 1 1^  emm try  and  at  .ill  jurta  uf  prices, 
Tlw  Water  Problem, 
TI«  Plumt*p4nii  All  BiaWorfc*. 
Heat  and  Light. 

Simplicity  ki.  Truck  in  J-  uriuz-hinu. 
The  Claims  oJ  tht-  Kiidvcn. 
Jittc  Architect  nnd  Mcrw  in  Tana  Him. 
*lhc  L  lit  Tit  it  id  Hot*  i.j  Manage  Him,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  jtt  jo  ctnixfpr  d  c*ytr°,  w  crdir  in  iufcuxtae  fr&m  y^wr  nrrvnwiitt. 

SUBSCRIBERS  who  send  I3.00  now  ivtll  receive  thi-1;  great  issue,  beside  twr>  other  double  numbers — the  Christmas 
Annua)  and  tlie  March  Gardening  Number— in  thti*1  regular  yearly  mi  bs*.  rip  mm. 


i 


j/  n   icrfrr   e/  Country  ffamei   of  fa  mom 
AttirriiiiftJ  :  i.  W  ashiiujlon  lrving's  J lome  al  Sunn}* 

Mil.;. 

1  I  lill>' nnd  Hia  Irsidt  InEcvrnutiun^SiOut  Wyndwork. 
The  V'se  oi  SecowWracd  Material. 
The  put- st  of  1  he  <J3ieap  Mou^d 
Miking  a  liinjserjia  turn. 

Style  mi  Architecture, 
fiazgas,  Pergolas,  eic. 
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H 
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g>omt  of  ILtttlc,  Brcfom  &  Co/s  $eto  Booius 


Storied  which  suggest  Tolstoi  at  his  best, 

THE  GOLDEN  WINDOWS 

A  Book  of  Fable*  for  Old  and  Young. 
By  LAURA  E,  RICHARDS 
Author  of  "Captain  January,"  etc      With  illus- 
tration! and  decorations.      Iimo,  #1.50. 


A  Remarkable  Case  of  the  Deaf- Dumb,  Blind 

LAURA  BR1D0MAN 

Dr.  Howe '  s  Famoui  Pupil  and  W  hat  He  Ta  tigh  t  H  er. 

By  MAUDE  HOWE  and  FLOP  ENCE 
HOWE  HALL 
lllu*tTated,Crnwn£YaT  jx.50  net,  l\*t3ge  additional. 


The  Domestic  Side  of  Popular  American  Stage  Favorites,  Superbly  Illustrated, 

FAMOUS  ACTORS  AND  ACTRESSES  AND  THEIR  HOMES 

By  GUSTAV  KOBBE 

Author  of "  Signora,  a  Child  of  the  Opera   House, ,+  etc.      With  photopravuie  frontispiece,  and  over  50  full 
page  plates  and  vignettes  printed  Ln  tints.      8vot  *5j,oo  net.      Postage  additional. 


Mist  Charles'  Latest  and  Beat  Book. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  DUCHESS 

By  FRANCES  CHARLES 

Author  of  "In  the  Country   God   Forgot/'    etc. 
Illustrated  m  tolor  by  L  H,  Caflga.    tamo,  #1.50. 


A  Logical  Sequence  of  *(  The  World  Beautiful.  " 

THE  LIFE  RADIANT 

B7  LILIAN  WHITING 
Author    of   "The    World    Beautiful/*    "Boston 
Days/'  etc.     lomo,  5 1.00  net.     Decora te*f  cloth, 

>  1 . 2  ■;  riff.      Postage  additional. 


Entertaining   Information  Concerning   Picturesque    Indian  Tribes. 

INDIANS  OF  THE  PAINTED  DESERT  REGION 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 
Author  of  "■  The  Grand  Canyon."     With  66  full  page  and  half  page  illustrations  front  photographs.     Crown 
8voF  $1.00  net*      Postage  additional. 


A  Unique  Collection  of  Typical  Ballads. 

BALLADS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORY 

By  Dt.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 

and  others.     Illustrated.     Small  Svo,  #a,oo  net. 
Postage  additional. 


A  Clever  Story  of  Country  and  City  Life, 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  RICH 

By  M.  H.  WALLER 
Author  of  "The  Little  Citizen/ 
lamof  $1,50, 


Illustrated. 


Stirring  S tones  of  Spanish   Exploration  and  Conquest. 

PIONEER  SPANIARDS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

By  WILLIAM  HENRY  JOHNSON 
Author  of  "The  World's  Discoverers/'  etc.      Fully  illustrated,   Umo,  Sl.20  net.      Postage  additional. 


FOURTH  EDITION 

A  PRINCE  OF  SINNERS 


Recent   ^Popular   Fiction 

THIRD  EDITION 

A  ROSE  OF  NORMANDY 


E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM'S   Best  Novel. 


WM,  R,  A,  WILSON'S  Romance  of  Love 
and  Adventure. 


SEtfD    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    FALL    JiXMOVMCEMENTS 


fcittle,  Proton  &  Co.  |5*.: 


Washington    Street 


o  1%  , 


Mass. 
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OTHROP     FICTION 

POSTPAID,    $1.60    EACH 


DARREL 

©/  THE  BLESSED  ISLES 

By  Irving  Bacheller,  Author  of  "JEBKN  HOLDCN"  and  "DR'Iandl" 

60th  THOUSAND 


HARRIET    PRES- 
COTT  SPOFFORD : 
M  I  have  read  of  late 
few    more    delightful 
s-tories    than  «Darrel 
of  the  Blessed  Isles.' 
Entirely  fresh  in  con- 
ception   and   plot,   it 
leads  one  with  gentle 
but  absorbing  interest 
and    with     skilfully 
managed  surprises 
and  incidents.    There 
is    a    sweetness    and 
strength    about    the 
whole  book  rarely 
found  in  the    novels 
of  the  day,  and  in  its 
own  genre   unsur- 
passed." 


HON.  B.  B.  ODELL,  Governor  of  New 
York: 

"  I  enjoyed  every  page  of  « Darrel.' " 

NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS: 
" '  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles '  is  at  once 
the  latest  and  the  best  of  Mr.  Bacheller's 
stories.  It  is  an  idyl  of  love  and  the 
story  of  a  great  happiness  that  came 
through  a  great  self-sacrifice  and  expi- 
ation. Mr.  Bacheller  has  clothed  life's 
simplicities  with  enduring  charm  and 
beauty,  and  made  honor  and  self-sacrifice, 
truth  and  love,  seem  the  only  things  that 
are  really  worth  while." 


CYRUS  NORTH- 
ROP, President  of 
University  of  Minne- 
sota : 
"  The  story  commands 
unflagging  interest  in 
the  development  of  its 
plot,  and  yet  the  plot 
is  not  the  most  essen- 
tial or  the  most  attrac- 
tive part  of  the  work. 
The  daily  acts  of  un- 
selfishness performed 
by  a  soul  purified  and 
ennobled  by  suffering 
are  even  more  striking 
than  the  plot." 


GORGO 


A  ROMANCE  OF  OLD  ATHENS 

By  Charles  K.  Gaines,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  St  Lawrence  University. 

GORGO  is  the  naive  and  captivating  her- 
oine, naming  the  book,  beloved  by 
Theramenes,  the  Athenian,  whose  stormy 
career  in  politics,  love,  and  war  furnishes 
the  motive  of  the  tale.  The  story  is  laid 
»n  a  period  covering  the  time  of  the  great 
Peloponnesian  conflict,  and  abounds  in  strik- 
ing war  pictures.  Conspicuous  historic  fig- 
ures of  the  time,  such  as  Socrates  and  Alci- 
biades,  are  delineated  in  a  manner  singularly 
lifelike. 


PARISH 
of  TWO 

BOSTON  HERALD  says: 

"/^VNE  of  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  fiction 
V^/  of  the  year  is  4A  Parish  of  Two,'  by 
Henry  Goelet  McVickar,  a  well-known  society 
man,  and  Percy  Collins,  a  pseudonym  which  is 
said  to  be  that  of  the  society  leader,  Price  Collier, 
of  New  York.  The  book  is  far  above  the  aver- 
age in  conception  and  execution,  and  will  be 
widely  read  and  discussed  because  of  its  strong 
and  unique  plot,  its  sparkling  epigrams,  and  the 
boldness  of  its  attack  on  the  morality  of  the 
weaker  sex." 


LOTHROP      PUBLISHI  N  G      COMPANY,     BOSTO  Nf 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.'S 
EARLY  FALL  PUBLICATIONS 


T2fe   GENTLE 
READER 


Samuel  M. 
Crothers 

ti.25  net. 
Postpaid,  #1,36, 

Ten  chapters  of  wise 
and  witty  conversation, 
comment  and  discus- 
sion. Dr,  Crothers' 
humor  is  light  and  sub- 
tle and  sure  to  appeal 
to  cultivated  readers. 


THE  LAND  &  LITTLE  RAIN 

By*  Mary  ^Austin 

Sketches  reproducing  with  vivid  reality  the  strange  life 
of  the  arid  region  of  South-eastern  California,  profusely 
illustrated  with  text  and  full-page  drawings  by  £.  Boyd 
Smith.     $2.00  net.      Postage  extra. 

HILL  TOWNS  tf  ITALY 

By  Egerton  Williams,  Jr. 

A  description  of  the  wonderfully  picturesque  regions  of 
Central  Italy,  sumptuously  illustrated  by  a  scries  of  over 
forty  photographs.      $3.00  net.      Postpaid,  £3.16. 

PONKAPOG    PAPERS 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

A  group  of  critical,  autobiographical  and  anecdotical 
Essays  and  Notes,  all  written  with  the  rare  literary  skill  which 
marks  Mr.  Aldrich's  work.      $1.00  net.      Postage  extra. 


REBECCA 

of   Sunnybrook   Farm 
w* 

Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin 

Rebecca  of  Sunny* 
brook  Farm  will  tbd 
her  way  to  the  tears 
of  those  who  have 
loved  the  Rugglcses, 
Patsy,  Polly  ajid  Tim- 
othv,  tor  she  is  one  of 
Mrs.  Wiggln'a  best 
creations. 


DAPHNE 

BY 

oTVIargaret 
Sherwood 

jfi  ,ao, 

A  fanciful  idyl 
— a  unique  love 
storv  of  an  Am- 
erican girl  in  It- 
aly. Brilliantly 
told. 


LONG 
WILL 

Florence 
Converse 

$(.50       Illustrated 

A  romance, 
poetic  and  his- 
toric, giving  an 
admirable  pic- 
ture of  England 
in  the  time  of 
Chaucer. 


ZUT 

BY 

Guy 

Wetmore 

Carryl 

Eleven  sketches 
full  of  Parisian 
vivacity  and 
cleverness  and 
all  descriptive  of 
the  French  cap- 
ital. 


JEWEL 

■f 

Clara    Louise 
Burnham 

A  s  t  o  r  v  i)  f 
Christian  Sci- 
ence influences 
told  with  Mrs. 
Burnham's  usual 
humor  and 
grace. 


Mr.  SALT 

HV 

Will  Payne 

A  vigorous  and 
dramatic  novel 
of  Chicago.  Its 
description  of 
modern  business 
methods  is  vi- 
tally interesting. 


BIOGRAPHY 

HENRY    WARD    BEECHERj 
By  Lyman  cv^bbtm 

With  Portraits.     Cr.  8vo.     51.75  art.     PotUge  eitra. 

A   atudir   and   interpretation  of  tbc    [rent    preacher*!    life    and 

character, 

MY    OWN    STORY 

By"  John  T.  Trowbridge 
With  many  illustrations    Large  Cr«  Svo«  fnanet,  Pmtage  eaira, 
A  delightful  autobiography  of  the  veteran  itory -writer  anJ  pnnr 

JOHN    GREENLEAF    WHITTIERo 

By"  George  R,  Carpenter 

With  portrait.     i6mo,     f.i , lo  nrr.     Postpaid,  £1. la 

A  new  volume  in  the  American  Men  of  Letieia  beriei. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  r^ASTRONOMER 
By"  Simon  Newcomb 

With  portrait.     Svo.    fi.jo  ntt.     Postpaid^  5x.fto 
An  autobiography  of  one,  of  America "i  moat  eminent  aatronomero. 


ESSAYS 

COMMENTS    OF   JOHN  RUSKIN  ON  THE 

DIVINA    COMEDIA 

Compiled  by  George  PT  Huntington 

Cf.  WfO,     *iric  nrr.         Postpaid,  Ji.JT 

Select! en*  from  Ruskint  w otfc *„  wlib.  a,  Introduction  fcy 

Char  lei  Eliot  Norton 

AIDS    TO    THE    STUDY    OF    DANTE 

Compiled  by  Charles  tA-  Dinsmore 

Large  Cr.  iko.     $1,  fo  nrr.      Postpaid*  f  i-frfi 

A  handbook  of  col] surra ',  reading  for  Oante  itu'denti. 

THE  GREAT  POETS  OF  ITALY 

By  Oscar  Kuhns 

I II list rmed.     Lance  Cf*  aW»      fi.oo  nn.     Postpaid,  $x.ij 

A  cle.i/,  readable  and  illuminating  discussion  of  the  moat  fuwbi 

poeti  of  Italy. 

THE    CLERK    OF    THE    WOODS 

By  Bradford  Torre  y 

i6mo.     fi.10  nff,      Pn&ipin!,  fjrjo 

A  fear  in  the  woodi  and  ticldi  of  New  England, 
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THE  NEW  FALL  FICTION 


Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S 


The  Crossing 


The  second  in  chronological  order  of  the  great  series  of  historical  novels  in  which  "Richard 
Carvel"  and  "The  Crisis"  have  already  been  published.  The  sales  of  those  books  already 
exceed  800,000  and  still  continue.  Ready  in  November ;    Cloth,  f/.jo 


Mr.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S 


The  Heart  of  Rome    **>*»■■ 


'Lost  Water" 


Mr.  Crawford's  strongest  and  best  novels  are  those  whose  scenes  are  laid  in  Rome;  and  his 
new  absorbing:  love  story  is  a  picture  of  Roman  and  Italian  life  without  a  peer. 

Ready  in  October.    Cloth,  $1.50 


Mr.  CHARLES  MAJOR'S 


A  Forest  Hearth 


This  strong1  and  sunny  love  story  by  the  author  of  "  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower  "  tells 
of  some  of  the  fascinating,  indomitable  pioneers  "in  the  great  Wilderness"  known  now  as 
Indiana.  Ready  in  October.    Cloth,  $1.30 


The  Spirit  of  the  Service 


Mrs.  EDITH  ELMER  WOOD'S 

A  bright,  breezv  and  adequate  picture  of  the  navy  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Manila.    Illus- 
trated by  RUFUS  ZogbaUM.  Cloth*  $1.50 

Mr.  ARTHUR  T.  QUILLER-COUCH'S  Hetty  Wesley 

The  true  story  of  the  unhappy,  brilliant  sister  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  is  told  with  all 
the  swing  and  fire  of  the  author  of  "The  Roll-call  of  the  Reef."  Cloth,  $1.50 

Mr.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE'S  McTodd 

Like  "Thompson's  Progress"  and  "Captain  Kettle"  this  is  full  of  incidents  of  the  liveliest 
kind  ;  a  well-knit,  absorbing  novel.  Cloth,  $1.50 

Miss  Caroline  brown's  On  the  We-a  Trail 

A  novel  of  the  love,  war  and  adventure  which  passed  along  that  famous  Indian  trail  during 
the  early  struggles  for  possession  of  the  forts  on  the  Wabash.  Cloth,  $1.50 


Mr.  JACOB  A.  RIIS'S 


Children  of  the  Tenements 


These  capital  stories  tell  as  no  other  medium  may  of  the  conditions  and  opportunities  of 
those  to  whom  Mr.  Riis  has  devoted  the  best  of  the  very  full  life  described  in  his  "The 
Making  of  an  American."  Illustrated.    Cloth,  $1.50. 


Mr.  Richard  L.  makin'S  The  Beaten  Path 

Human  work-a-day  life  and  the  way  its  burning  industrial  problem  touches  1 
and  woman  is  dramatically  displayed. 

Miss  beulah  marie  Din  Blount  of  Breckenhow 

nan  in  the  face  of  a  family  tra„ 
now  as  in  the  days  of  164a.    By  the  author  of  "The  Making  of  Christopher  Fernngham." 


Tells  of  the  love  of  a  brave  man  for  a  noble  woman  in  the  face  of  a  family  tragedy  as  common* 
*    '        ~    "  ...-..-«.....*  ~.    .         .       Fernngham." 

Cloth,  Sijo 


Mrs.  CAROLINE  A.  MASON'S 


Holt  of  Heathfield 


A  stimulating  novel  turning  on  the  relations  of  a  popular  young  minister  to  a  flock  of  widely 
varying  conditions.  Cloth,  f/.jo 


JUVENILE 


Mrs.  MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHTS 

Munt  Jimmy's  Will 

By  the  author  of  "Tommy-Anne,"  etc. 
Illustrated,  cloth,  $1.30 

Mr.  STEWART  E.  WHITE'S 

The  Magic  Forest 

By  the  author  of  "The  Blazed  Trail." 
Illustrated,  cloth,  Si. so 


Miss  6WEND0LEN  OVERTON'S 

The  Captain's  Daughter 

By  the  author  of  "The  Heritage  of  Unrest." 
Illustrated,  cloth,  fijo 

Mr.  EDWYI  SANDY'S 

Trapper  "Mm" 

Fully  illustrated  by  the  author. 

New  edition,  cloth,  $1.50  net 
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by 
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New  York 
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New    Books    by 

A.  CONAN  DOYLE 

STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN 
DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS 
GEORGE  ADE 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  GERARD 


A.  Conan   Doyle 


In  which  Conan  Doyle  presents  a  military  hero  as  notable  in  his 
way  as  Sherlock  Holmes. 


16   ILLUSTRATIONS   BY   W    B.  WOLLEN 


THE  LONG  NIGHT 


Stanley  J.  Weyman 


In  which  Weyman  has  written  the  most  brilliant  and  thrilling  of 
his  romances,  describing  the  attack  on  Geneva  by  the  Savoyards, 

16   ILLUSTRATIONS   BY  SOLOMON   J.  SOLOMON 


THE   MASTER-ROGUE 


David  Graham   Phillips 


In  which  the  author  of  "  Golden  Fleece  "  recounts  the  dramatic 
career  of  a  commercial  pirate. 


6    ILLUSTRATIONS    BY   GORDON    R  GRANT 


IN   BABEL 


George  Ade 


In  which  the  famous  humorist  gives  us  some  clever  and  illumi- 
nating stories  of  Chicago  life  in  a  new  vein. 


AT  ALL  BOOK  SHOPS    EACH  SK50 


McCIure,  Phillips  &c  Co,f  Publishers,  New  York 
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UST     PUBLISHED 


OVER  THE  BORDER 

By  ROBERT  BARR 

Author  of  "TekU,0     "A  Woman  Intervene*," 
11  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms,"  etc, 

cA  ^Dashing  Story  of  <Aa*beniure,  Full  of  L&ot, 

Fighting  and  Intrigue 

SWr*  Barr's  First  &{&&ef  in  Ttvo  Years 

With  an  excellent  picture  of  the  rtem  old   Protector  in  hit 
more  kindly  mood. 

J2mo,  Cloth,  with  froatispiccet  $1,50 


ROBEkT    BAR* 


RIPS  cAND   RAPS 

By  L.  deV.  cTWATTHEWMAN 

Author  of  "  Crankisms  ** 

TWENTIETH   CENTURY    WIT    AND    WISDOM 

Snap  Shots  of  Human  Nature.     Barbed  l&ire  truths  pointed  <with  a  laugh*     Satire 

which  is  biting  but  never  unkindly.     Sermons  acceptable 

because  levelled  at  the  other  fellow 

The  illustration*  by  Thomas  Fleming  are  remarkably  good.     Every  illustration  enforces  the  point  of 
the  epigram. 

150  Epigrams  150  Illustrations 

l2mo,  Cloth,  80  cents;  postpaid,  88  cents 


ORDERED 
TO  CHINA 


By    WILBUR    J. 
CHAMBERLIN 


\/[R*     CHAMBERLIN    was    sent    to 

China  as  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
troubles  there,  and  went  to  Pckin  with  the 
allied  armies.  His  letters  are  all  addressed 
to  his  wife  and  are  described  by  a  critic  as: — 

"  Human  documents  sure  to  be  highly  interesting  to 
the  general  reader  aa  well  as  to  the  more  diicriminat- 
tng  part  of  the  public  that  can  appreciate  a  revelation, 
amid  circumstance!  of  remarkable  and  unique  interest, 
of  a  character  far  out  of  the  common. " 

"  There  is  about  them  a  convincing  and  refreshing 
frankness  and  truth.11 

l2mo,  Goth,   $K50 


Trederick  H.  Stokes  Co 


5  and  7  E.  16th  St* 
♦>       NEW  YORK 
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JUST 
PUBLISHED 


J^otetoortrjp  Books 

By  THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO. 


Wagner's    Parsifal 

The  musk-drama  tf   Richard  Wagner 
retold   by   OLIVER    HUCKEL. 

A  spirited  and  highly  poetical  paraphrase  in  blank 
verse.  With  five  tl lustrations  by  Sta&scn  and  special 
type  designs  in  black  and  red  by  the  Merrymount 
Press.      75  cents  net.      Postage,  8  cents. 

Romances 

of   Colonial   Days 

By-  GERALDINE  BROOKS,  author  of 
*  Dames  and  Daughters  jf  Colonial  Days,"  etc. 

A  delightful  volume  of  short  stories  dealing 
with  the  Colonial  period.  With  nine  illustrations 
by  Becher,  including  photogravure  frontispiece. 
$1.25  net.      Postage,  15  cents. 

The   Warriors 

By  t^NNA  R.  BROWN  LINDSAY,  author 
tf  u  What  is  Worth  While." 

A  stirring  note  to  warriors  in  every  field  of 
industry,  by  an  author  whose  previous  works  have 
reached  nearly  250,000  copies.  Special  type  by  the 
Merrymount  Press.    #1.00  net.    Postage,  10  cents. 

A  Little  Boohe 
0/    Poets9   Parleys 

By  CHARLOTTE  PORTER  and  HELEN 
A.  CLARKE,  editors  of  "Poet -Lore." 

A  quaint  compilation  of  great  poets'  opinions, 
arranged  in  conversations.  In  two  colors  with 
page  designing  by  Marion  L.  Peabody,  75  cents 
net.      Postage,  8  cents. 

The   Young   Man 
Entering   Business 

By"  ORISON  SWETT  MARDEN,  Editor 
tT  "  Succeaa." 

The  most  practical  bouk  Drh  Mardeft  has  writ- 
ten, giving  timely  information  to  ambitious  young 
men.  Illustrated  with  puma  its  and  drawings. 
£i„i  J   net.      Postage,   15    cents. 


Complete 


Brontes' 
WorKs 

The  writing  of  CHARLOTTE.  ANNE  and 
EMILY  BRONTE,  with  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte. 

In  six  volumes  richly  embellished  with  portraits 
and  photographic  scenes  newly  obtained.  Per  set, 
£6.00  upwards. 

The  Lesson  o^  Love 

By- J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D.,  author  tf  "Upper 
Currents,"  etc. 

Dr.  Miller's  readers  are  numbered  by  the  thous- 
ands, and  the  welcome  to  his  new  volume  of 
sermons  will  be  wide.  Plain  edges,  65  cents  net. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  85  cents  net.      Postage,  8   cents. 

In   Perfect   Peace 

By-  J.  R.  MILLER,  D  J>.,  author  of  "  Upper 
Currents,"  etc. 

A  new  printing  of  this  popular  booklet,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  Edwards  and  bound  in  decor- 
ative cloth.      50  cents  net.      Postage,   5  cents. 

Procter's 
Poetical   WorKs 

Complete  poems  tf*  ^ADELAIDE  cANNE 
PROCTER ;  with  introduction  by  CHARLES 
DICKENS,  and  photogravure  portrait. 

An  excellent  edition  from  new  plates,  and  the 
best  available.  In  one  volume,  boxed.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  $2.00.  Half  calf,  $3.50.  Full  limp 
seal,  $4.50. 

The    Parliamentary 
Pathfinder 

By-  WILLIAM  H.  BARTLETT, 
A    quick    rrfcrence    manual    of    rules    of    order 
fur  the  guidance  of  societies  and  deliberative  bodies. 
A    two-color    chart   is    included.      45    cents    net. 
Postage,  5    cenn>r 


SEND     FOR      NEW     FALL     LIST     OF     BOOKS 

Thomas  Y.  Cro well  &  G9 

426-428     WEST     BROADWAY,      NEW    YORK 
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C    iippituott's  Jkto  i&oofes    H 


The  True  History  of  the  Civil  War 


/\   brief  yet  comprehensive  his- 
-^*-     tory,  tnie  in  the  best  sense, 
in  that  it  gives  an  impartial  and 
accurate   account    of  the    causes 
that  led  to  the  Civil  War,  and  a 
narrative  of  that  struggle  and  the 
consequences  of  Federal  victory. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  readable  vol- 
ume, and  especially  notable  for 
the     vividness     with     which     it 


brings  out  the  great  figures  of 
'61  to  '65.  Professor  Lee  is  a 
lecturer  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  is  besides  widely 
known    f  o  r 

his     Critical    Illustrated.      Royal 

work.  flvo     **       $2.00 


Bvo.  yet  . 
Half  1e*amT 
^      ■    i    ■    $5.00 


By 

Guy  Carkton  Lee#  Ph.D, 


Through  the  Gates  qf  Old 
Romance 

/Collected  from 
many  out -of  - 
the-wav  sources, 
facts  and  figures  of 
real  life  are  charm- 
ingly interwoven  in 
a  web  of  romance. 
There  are  ghost 
„    stories     and     love 

1 -^s^s^s^s^    stories,  and  stories 

of   adventure.      The   volume   is    illustrated 
with  delicate  drawings 

0         Illustrated.     Sv  o, 
by  John  Rae.  Decorated 

Edited  by  W.  jay  MUIS         postage  e*ir*. 

Author  "f H"  tli*ti»rtc  Hliu^ti  -nf  N#*  JerKy  " 


American  Myth./*  and 

Legend/  m 

\jf  f-   Skinner  will    , 

be  remem- 
bered agreeably  • 
by  his  former  vol-  1 
umes*  In  many 
cases  these  legends 
are  as  romantic 
and  interesting  as 
the  most  popular 
of  fiction.  The 
new    volumes    have    red    letter    title-page 

and    photogravure    il- 

r  &  ILLumt rated.    * 

lustrations.  1  vols.,  Net  $2*5° 

By  Charles  M*  Skinner    co.Net  >  ,  .  $S*°° 

A 1  its-..  1  r  uf  "  Mfll'*  *tu\  I,r-£*Ti-.\i.  \.(  Our  Own  Lin-l  " 


Ltppuicott  fiction 


Pigs  in  Clover 

By  '*  Frank  Baoby" 

DR.  HARRY  THURSTON  PECK  ftftj*;  "  One  nf  the 
most  powerful  and  sustained  sl^rie-s  read  in  many 
months."  ^ 

lino.     Decorated  cloth.     Post-paid,  $1  .^O 

READY    OCTOBER   1 

A   Sequence  in   Hearts 

By  Mary  Moss 


By  the  author  of  HH  That  Main  waring-  Affair." 
Nuw  in  its  Tenth  Edition. 

At  the  Time  Appointed 

By  A,  Maynard  Barbour  Fourth  Edition 

Frontispiece,    tamo.    Deco-  <*. 
rated  cloth.     Past-paid    ,     +  ^1-5° 

READY    SEPTEMBER    ZS 

A   Passage   Perilous 

By  Rosa  N,  Carey 


Send  for  Fret?  Illustrated  Announcement  of  Autumn  Publications, 


Publishers  ::  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY ::  Philadelphia 
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New  Harper  Publications 


THE  MAIDS  OF  PARADISE 

The  latest  romance  by  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS,  author  of  ,+  The  Maid-at*Arms"  The  raaids  of  Paradise, 
an  idyllic  French  village,  live  in  the  nt string  days  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  Fighting  fa  rife 
through  many  of  the  pages,  but  the  dominant  note  is  love  and  this  is  the  happiest  romance  that 
the  author  has  done.    Ill  nitrated*  ornamented  cloth,  $1,50. 


LETTERS  HOME 

By  WILLIAM  DEAN  HQ  WELLS,  author  of  ^  Guest  ionaMe 
Shapes,*''  etc*  An  exceedingly  interesting  story 
told  in  letters  written  home  by  various  people 
in  New  York.  They  not  only  describe  New 
York  life  from  a  novel  view-point,  but  unfold 
to  the  reader  a  fascinating  story  of  the  Amer- 
ican metropolis,  Uniform  with  Mr,  Bowells1 
other  works.    I1.50. 

MONNA  VANNA 

One  of   the  finest  plays  by  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK, 

the  **  Belgian  Shakespeare."  The  scenes  are 
laid  at  Pisa,,  Italy,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  chief  episode  is  that  of  a  wom- 
an** heroism  in  offering  to  sacrifice  herself  to 
save  Pisa.  Art  binding,  uncut  edges,  gilt  top, 
$1.30  net. 

A  CANDLE  OF 
UNDERSTANDING 

By  ELIZABETH  B  ISLAND,  author  oF  "A  Flying  Trip 
Around  the  World**  A  love  story  of  Mississippi 
and  New  York,  beginning  just  after  the  war 
and  ending;  in  the  present.  Ornamented  cloth, 
li.so. 

TWO  PRISONERS 

By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE,  author  of  "Red  Recti. " 
**  A f arse  Chan/1  etc+  This  Story  concerns  a 
little  girl  imprisoned  by  lameness  in  her  room 
and  a  mocking-bird  which  she  longed  to  set 
free,  and  through  which  she  finally  came  into 
a  great  happiness.  Illustrated  in  color,  orna- 
mented Cloth.  fltOO. 

ORCHARD-LAND 

By  ROBERT  W,  CHAMBERS,  A  companion  volume  to 
'"  Ox/door- land**  by  the  same  author.  In  the 
orchard  the  children  make  the  acquaintance 
of  bird&j  field-mice*  etc,  all  told  in  a  manner 
to  appeal  to  children.  Illustrated  with  seven 
full- page  pictures  in  color  and  many  other 
drawings*    Cloth,  richly  ornamented,  $1.50  net. 


THE  HEART  of  HYACINTH 

A  new  book  by  ONOTO  WATANNA,  author  of  "A 
Japa  ttese  Nightingale*  "etc.  Anexquisitelov© 
story  of  Japan,  told  with  tender  sentiment 
and  dainty  comedy.  Beautifully  bound,  uni- 
form with  *' A  Japanese  Nightingale ;""  lavender 
cloth  with  gold  and  colored  decorations:  pic- 
tures In  color,  and  marginal  drawings  in  tint, 
by  J apan ese  a rt i wts.  U ncu t  edges  an d  gilt  t op. 
In  box,  fs.oo  net. 

JUDGMENT 

By  ALICE  BROWN,  author  of  '■  The  Manneringsfn 
etc  Judgment  is  the  story  of  a  wife,  who, 
through  the  unconscious  in  11  uence  of  her  noble 
character,  brought  to  her  stern  husband  a  finer 
conception  of  life.  The  tale  unfolds  a  young 
girl's  love  story.  Illustrated,  ornamented 
cloth,  #1^5. 

THE  CHANGE   OF  HEART 

Six  captivating  love  stories  by  MARGARET  SUTTON 
BRISCOE,  author  of  "dimly  and  Offers.'*  *>  The 
Sixth  Sense,"  etc.    Ornamented  cloth,  f  1.35. 

THE  STORIES  OF 
PETER  AND   ELLEN 

By  0 ERTRU OE  SMITH,  A  c  n  m  pan  ion  v  ol  urn  e  to + ' The 
J^H'a&Ie  Tales  of  Janey  and  Jesey  and  Joe." 
The  story  tells  of  what  Peter  and  Ellen  do,  of 
the  fat  white  pony,  of  the  pet  monkey,  of  the 
visits  to  hJWyville  Pieville.,T  and  So  on.  Six- 
teen full-page  pictures  in  color,  square  octavo, 
ornamented  cloth,  lt-30  net. 

THE  PROUD  PRINCE 

By  JUSTIN  HUNTLEY  McCARTHY,  author  of  ■■  //  /  were 
King"  etc.  Anew  romantic  novel  founded  on 
the  legend  of  King  Robert  of  Sicily  — an 
arrogant  ruler  who  defied  Providence  —  and 
received  his  punishment.  In  Mr,  McCarthy's 
romance  a  beautiful  woman  is  the  means  of 
King  Robert's  final  repentance,  Mr.  K.  H, 
Sot  hern  will  produce  The  Proud  Prince  on  the 
singe  this  season.    Ornamented  cloth,  $1.50. 


Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers^  New  York 
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MISS  Potter's  new  novel, 
M  The  Castle  jf  Twilight," 
is  a  romance  of  unusual  beaut/ 
and  nobility,  both  in  conception 
and  treatment. 

The  pictures  by  Charlotte 
Weber  show  an  equal  inspiration 
on  the  part  of  the  artist,  backed 
by  the  engraver's  most  sympa- 
thetic skill 

In  other  details  it  is  a  perfect 
example  of  all  that  is  best  in 
modern  book  making. 

Published  by  A.  C,  McClurjr  A  Co. 


NEW  size. 

One  Volume, 


OLD  SIZE* 
Two   Volume j. 


DAINTY  LITTLE:  GREAT  BOOKS  ] 

Dickens     I 
Thackeray 

<r       Scott 


TYPE  SAME  SIZE  IN  BOTH. 


AND      OTHERS. 


The  use  of  Nelson's  India  Paper,  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world,  makes  it 
possible  to  condense  950  pages  into  a  single  volume  no  thicker  than  a  magazine.  The 
size,  only  4  jj|  x  6 T^  inches,  fits  the  pocket.     The  type  is  long  primer,  large  and  easily  read. 

The  NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY 

editions  are  the  neatest  and  handiest  ever  published.     Each  novel  is  complete  in  a  single  volume. 

Choice     Library    5els-TKe     Complete    Work*     o/ 
DICKENS,    in   17    vol*.       THACKERAY,    in    14    vols.        SCOTT,    In    25   vols* 

Sold  either  in  sint;[e  vuliimca  ot  m  uti,  They  are  handsomely  bound  in  the  following  ityle*:  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1,00  a  volume; 
Leather  limp,  gilt  top,  Si. 25  a  volume  ;   Leather  Beards,  gift  edges, J 1,30  a  volume,     AJ»  leti  in  ctscs  is  tpedtl  floe  Modliip. 

Selected  Works   of   the  Best  Authors,   Complete   In    One  Volume 

OTWTAS.    The  FElfffim1!  Proffrei*,  TJ»  Bsfe  I  LORD  LYTTOH.   L»tf  D»r.  at  Pompeii.  IfdI.     CHARLOTTE  SaOKTS. 


mgr    1  vol. 
TtnWttOV.    Tha   FnclLml   Work*,   IttO-littD. 


__     .'  4QA  l-'im,      1  f  rtl. 
J  AS  E  AUflTEJf.     Pnd  a  u  d  Pr* jtid  io«. 

Mm  afield  F»rV,  and  NiTrthalyrrr  Abb*?. 
1  te!|,  8*1LM  BJ>d  Beiuibilil*.  KWm^  ud 
I'crtuutoD.    1  TClL 


CSAfl\  LEVER,    TujuHurkB  nf  "Onn."    1  vol. 
CARLYLE     Th*  FVpthtH  Rn-woltttimi,     I  vol.  Cl-ii-h-i  1  t'UntV-ir.  1  vn|    Jack  Hinmn.  1  vol 

GE&7AHTG8*    t^a  Quijuio.     Iti.I,  1  CHARLES  KING5LEY,   Writward  ilut  1  vol. 

Beautifully  bound  in  Cloth,  gilt  U>|».  Ji.oo  ;  leather  limp,  giU  edges,  frontispiece,  InjO  per  volume, 
BURN 5 *  Poems  and  Sonjrs,  Clotht  gilt  top.  $ t_i$.    Leather  Simp,  fill  edges,  fi.7S- 
^7v  ja^Ic  hy  all  LwkuIUr*  er  tent  foitpittd >*  rtct&t  qf  price.    Ztejcriftive  lists  cm  application  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers,  37M>  East  18th  Street,  New  York. 
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XcClurg's  October  books 

SCARLET  BANNER 

^By  FELIX  DAHN.      Translated  from  the  German  by  Mary  J.  Saford.     i2mo,  $1.50. 
S*.  &li>«  y,  published  in  Germany  under  the  title  of  "  Gelimer,"  is  the  third  volume  in  the  group  of  romances  to  which  "  Felicitas  * ' 
L   *  *  -^^     Captive  of  the  Roman  Eagles**  belong,  and  like  them  deals  with  the  long-continued  conflict  between  the  Germans  and 
It  describes  the  fall  of  Vandal  rule  in  Carthage. 

STAR  FAIRIES  and  Other  Tales 

J5Ty  EDITH  OGDEN  HARRISON.    With  ax  illustrations  in  color  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.    Net  $1,251  delivered,  f/.jj. 
■w  collection  of  fairy  tales  is  similar  in  character  and  appearance  to  Mrs.  Harrison's  first  success,  "  Prince  Silverwings," 
tliat  the  stories  are,  if  anything,  more  delightful,  and  there  are  more  pictures  than  in  the  latter.    They  are  meant  to  interest 
children,  and  are  written  with  that  idea  in  mind,  in  simple,  direct  language  and  always  the  "happy  ending." 

"TheBestofPoe" 
BEST  TALES  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

Edited  by  SHERWIN  CODY.    With  a  series  of  Critical  Introductions,    With  photogravure  portrait. 

rME  BEST  POEMS  AND  ESSAYS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

Edited  by  SHERWIN  CODY.      With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.     With  photogravure  frontispiece  from  a  new 

photograph  of  the  Zolnay  bust.     Each,  one  volume,  iSmo,  net  $1.00$  delivered,  $1.08. 

The    publishers  believe  that  these  volumes,  especially  the  second  one,  offer  the  most  original  and  striking  study  of  Poe's  art  and 

pr  ■■Quality  erer  printed.     Even  old  students  of  Poe  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  new  arrangement  of  Poe's  criticism  a  detailed 

aunlysxs  of  the  general  principles  of  novel  writing  and  short-story  writing,  as  well  as  the  better  known  essays  on  poetry  and  examples 

«C  criticism  of  poetry,  with  his  many  pithy  remarks  on  life  and  literature  gathered  from  his  journalistic  book  reviews. 

A  Notable  Volume  in  Americana 
HENNEPIN'S  "A  NEW  DISCOVERY" 

Edited  by  REUBbW  GOLD  THWAITES.     An  Exact  Reprint  of  the  Edition  of  j 608.     With  introduction,  notes,  and 

an  analytical  index  by  Mr.  Thwaites.      In  two  volumes,  with  facsimiles  of  original  title-pages,  maps,  and  illustrations. 

Library  edition,  square  8vo,  in  box,  net  $6.00;  delivered,  $6.Jf.    Large-paper  edition  (limited),  on  Brown* s  band-made 

faftr^  7%  * IO  inches,  in  box,  net  $18.00. 
Every  collection  of  Americana  should  contain  at  least  one  of  Father  Hennepin's  famous  books.  It  is  believed  that  "A  New  Dis- 
covery**— especially  the  second  issue  of  1698,  which  has  been  chosen  for  reproduction  —  is  the  most  representative  and  readable 
product  of  his  pen.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  Hennepin  books  now  upon  the  market.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
this  beautiful,  well-appointed,  and  well-edited  edition  of  "  Nouvelle  Decouverte  "  will  at  once  be  accepted  as  an  interesting  and 
valuable  addition  to  American  historical  sources.     Note:   This  reprint  is  uniform  with  McClurg*s  edition  of  "Lewis  and  Clark." 

HOW  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK  WON  THE  NORTHWEST 
And  Other  Essays  in  Western  History 

By  REUBEN  GOLD  THWAITES.     Illustrated.     i2mo,  net  $1.20;  delivered,  $1.31.  * 

His  extended  researches  and  his  natural  sympathy  with  the  subject,  have  brought  Mr.  Thwaites  to  a  first  place  among  historians 
tf  the  West.  The  several  authoritative  volumes  that  he  has  already  published  are  recognized  as  standard,  but  in  this  book  he  has 
relaxed  somewhat  into  a  more  popular  vein. 

ON  THE  STORIED  OHIO 

By  REUBEN  GOLD  THWAITES.  New  edition,  with  twelve full-page  illustrations.  1 2mo,  net $1.20;  delivered,  $1.31. 
This  trip  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Thwaites  some  years  ago,  with  the  idea  of  gathering  local  color  for  his  studies  of  Western  his- 
tory, as  the  Ohio  River  was  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  West.  The  voyage  is  described  with  much  charm  and 
humor,  and  with  a  constant  realization  of  the  historic  traditions  on  every  side.  Note:  The  last  two  volumes  are  uniform  with 
Mr.  Tkwahes's  "Down  Historic  Waterways." 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  JAPAN 

By  ERNEST  W.  CLEMENT.     Illustrated.     8vo,  net  $1.40;  delivered,  $1.33. 
Mr.  Clement  writes  of  modern  Japan — the  Japan  which  has  within  a  few  years  become  a  world  power,  and  his  handbook  gives 
exactly  the  information  that  is  wanted  by  travellers  or  students.    He  has  devoted  his  life  to  a  close  study  of  Japanese  life  and  affairs, 
and  knows  his  subject  from  every  point  of  view. 

FROM  EMPIRE  TO  REPUBLIC 

By  ARTHUR  HOWARD  NOLL.      With  map  and  frontispiece.     8vo,  net  $1.40;  delivered,  $1.34. 
No  succession  of  events  has  had  a  more  important  effect  on  the  development  of  Mexico  than  those  concerned  with  the  struggle  for 
Constitutional  Government,  and  Dr.  Noll  has  drawn  upon  his  years  of  study  of  the  subject  to  give  a  detailed  and  accurate  account 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO 

By  ARTHUR  HOWARD  NOLL.  New  revised  edition,  with  new  matter,  ibmo,  net  73  cents;  delivered,  84  cents. 
The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Noll's  admirable  little  book  was  prompted  by  the  lack  of  any  comprehensive  history  of  Mexico  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  after  ten  years  it  is  still  alone  in  the  field.    This  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  date. 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.    ::    PUBLISHERS    ::    CHICAGO 
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The    Negro    Problem 

By  Bikiki  v  T\  Washington,  Principal  of 
Tuskegcrj  W,  E.  B high a rot  Di/Boit, 
Paul  Lai:xenc£  Dltnba»>  Chaki.es  W. 
CHJiaNii'TT,  and  others*  lima,  doth, 
$1.25  ncr.     (Postage  &  cents.) 

A  bnok  of  cKtrsflfdinary  value  and  Inierest  upon  the 
most  ibsurbing  public  question  of  the  day. 

Count    Falcon 
of   the    Ityrie 

A  novel  by  Clinton  Scollakd,  Wkh 
fron  duplecc.      1 2  mo ,  cloth ,  $  1 .5  o. 

A  Hiring  tale  oT  Italy,  in  the  dnya  of  passion  and 
feud,  The  story  open*  in  Venice,  in  the  heyday  of  her 
splendor,  the  scene  shifting,  after  a  few  chapters,  To 
Rome  and  thence  to  an  imaginary  Dukedom  in  the 
mounUinou*  region  northeast  of  the  Campapnj, 

Paris    in    '48 

By   Baroness    Bo  sot.      Cloth,  f  i.OO  rM. 
(Posuge  11  cents.) 
"  A  vjvid  recital  of  historical  event*." — Londtn    E**k- 


Along    Four- 
Footed    Trails 

Wild   Animali  of  the   Plains  a*    I     fCmrw 

Them,       By    Ruth    A.    Coos,  timo, 

cloth,  #1,25  ntt.      (Postage  8  cents.) 

The  boale  ii  almost  rnt?T<- \y  free  from  technical    rrtVr, 

ences,  although  a  close  much  ha*  been  mavi&tauslfd  with 

iriemific.  accuracy    throughout.      Lt   contains    d>Ii£bttu! 

pictorial  feature*  by  Miss  Mabel   WiHiimaton     and    wiU 

a  p  peal  both  as  to  tea  I  and  3  Must  ration    to  you  rip  and  odd- 

Galileo.     His 

Life   and   WorK 

By  J,  J,   FAHit*      With  portraits  and  illus- 
trationi.      8vd,  doth,  £5*00. 
44  Mr.  Fable  Is  a  careful  and  painstaking  biographer.  * 

— ,v.  r.  t*wk*. 

Charles  James  WTox 

A  Political  Study  by  J.  L.  Lc  B.  Ham- 
mono.  8vo„  cloth,  $2.00  rrrit  (Postage 
13  cents,} 

11  Mr.  Hammond  hai  accomplished  a  difficult  task  ard 
produced  a  work  of  major  rm  porta  nee/ '< — .V   J".   sTimtt. 


ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE    CAN    BE    HAD    FOR    THE    ASKING 

119-121  West  Twenty-third  Street,    New  YorK 


ATTRACTIVE     TITLES 


Royal  Palaces  and 
Their  Memories 


Stevensoniana       Barbizon   Days 


Sarab  A, 


Too/ey 


With  48  full-page  illustra- 
tions and  a  photogravure 
frontispiece,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  320  pages,  $4.50  net; 
half    morocco,     $7.50    net. 


The  story  of  the  Royal  Palaces  has 
been  told  from  the  human  rather  than 
the  antiquarian  or  architectural  stand- 
point, and  peoples  them  again  with 
the  historic  figures  who  have  played 
the  drama  of  life  within  their  walls, 
and  to  focus  the  great  events  as  they 
have  transpired  century  by  century 
until  the  present  time. 


EDITED    BY 

J.  A.  Hammerton 

8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top ;  3  illus- 
trations; 350 pages;  edition 
limited  to  250  copies;  net, 
$4.50. 

Brings  together  material  published 
in  English  and  American  periodicals 
and  in  books,  by  writers  of  eminence 
not  entirely  devoted  to  Stevenson  ;  but 
nothing  has  been  included  from  vol- 
umes exclusively  dealing  with 
Stevenson. 


MILLET,  COROT,  ROUSSEAU 
and  BARYB 

Charles  Sprague  Smith 
* 
Small  8vo,  cloth  decorative, 
gilt    top,    with   four    photo- 
gravures and  42  illustrations 
in  half-tone;  $3.50  net. 


"  A  brilliant  book  full  of  freshness  and 

? olden  gossip,  lt  collects  together  in 
riendly  fashion  the  homes  and  haunt*, 
the  lives  and  longings  of  that  lofty 
quartet  of  painters  whose  genius  has 
made  Barbizon  a  word  of  magic  and 
makes  live  for  us  and  breathe  that 
immortal  group  about  the  inn  of 
Barbizon.  —  Edwin  Markham. 


SEND     FOR     OUR     COMPLETE     CATALOGUE' 

A.  WESSELS  COMPANY,  43  E.  19th  St.,  N.Y. 
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PUCE  AND  POWER 

By    ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT 
FOWLER. 

Author  of  **  Concerning 
Isabel  Cantaby,"  "The 
F  a  rri ngdons f  *  *  etc.  1 1  lus- 
traced,        J  z  mo,       Cloth, 


THE  UW  OF  LIFE 

By  ANNA   McCLLRE  5H0LL. 

<*  The  reading  of  it  was  a 
constantly  increasing  d  e  - 
light." — From  the  report  of 
a  professional  reader.  1 2 mo. 
Cloth,  $  1.50. 


DOCTOR  XAVIER 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

Author   of  "The    House 
Under  the  Sea,  * '  etc.    1  zmo. 

Cloth,   $i.Jo.      (Ready   in 
October.) 


PIHENIXIANA,  OR  SKETCHES 
AND  BURLESQUES 

By  JOHN  PHCENIX. 

A  new  edition,  illustrated  by 
E.  W.  Kemble  with  fifteen 
full-page  plates  and  twenty- 
five  cuts  in  the  text,  and  with 
an  introduction  by  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs.     1  zmo.     Cloth, 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  DAY 

By  FRANK   H.  SPEARMAN. 

An  agreeable  and  entertain- 
ing story  of  the  stage.  1  zmo. 
Cloth.  £l.zc.  {Ready  in 
October.) 


STATELY  HOMES  IN 
AMERICA 

From  Colonial  Timei  to  the  Pro- 
em Day. 

By   HARRY  W.  DESMOND  fod 
HERBERT  D.  CROLY. 

Profusely  illustrated.  Royal 
octavo.  $J'S°  nei'  (Ready 
m  October.) 


CENTRAL  EUROPE 

By  JOSEPH  PARTSCH,  Ph.  D. 

A  new  volume  in  Appletons' 
World  Series.  Edited  by 
H.  J.  Mackinder.  8vo. 
Cloth,  $ 2.00  net. 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY 
.  TRANSPORTATION 

By  EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Commerce  in  the 
University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A  new  volume  in  Appletons' 
Business  Series.  Illustrated. 
1  zmo.     Cloth,  $1.50  net. 


THE  POETICAL  WRITINGS 

OF 
WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

With  Chronologic*  of  hia  Life  and 

Writing*,  and  a  Bibliography 

of  iii:  Wortta* 

By   HENRY  C.   5TURGES* 

Roslyn  Edition,  Portrait  on 
vellum  and  19  lull  -  page 
illustrations.  Svo.  Cloth, 
fz.oo. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Bjf  THOMAS  B.   WATSON. 

Author  of  "The  Story  of 
France"  and  "  Napohon.' * 
One  vol.,  8vor  illustrated 
with  portraits  and  views, 
$  2 .  jo  net.  {  Ready  in  Octo- 
ber. ) 


LUCRETIA  BORGIA 

By  FERDINAND   GKEGQR0YIU5. 

Translated  by  J.  L.  Garner. 
Ehe  first  translation  from  the 
German  of  this  important 
work.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
(  Ready  in  October. ) 


ADMIRAL  PORTER 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  SOLEY. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Great 
Commanders  Series,  edited 
by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wil- 
son. Portrait,  izmo.  Cloth, 
$1.50  net. 


ANTHONY  WAYNE 

SOMETIMES  CALLED  "MAD  ARTVOIY" 
By  JOHN     R.  SPEARS. 

A  new  volume  in  the  His- 
toric Lives  Series.  Illus- 
trated. 1  zmo.  Cloth, 
£t,oo  net. 


STEPS  IN  THE  EXPANSION 
OF  OUR  TERRITORY 

By  OSCAR  P.  AUSTIN, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington, 

A  new  volume  in  the  Expan- 
sion of  the  Republic  Series. 
Numerous  maps.  1  zmo* 
Cloth,  $  1.  2  5  net.  (Ready 
in  October. ) 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS,    NEW    YORK 
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more  vital  and  absorbing  lhan 
any  nnvtl, 

Hall  CaLiiei  "  Brought  tean  i«  my 
eyea  and  the  thrill  to  my  heart*  It  it  *  real  ttan*crtp; 
from  real  Life,'* 


October    1st. 

My  Mamie  Rose 

j  The   Srory   of  My    Regeneration 

By  OWEN  KILDARE 

1  I  Hunzted,  net,  £i.ro.  (Postage,  ioc.) 

The  itory  of  m  m  trade  of  In  re 


Pictorial  Composition  and  the 
Critical  Judgment  of  Pictures 

By  HENRY  R.  POORE,  <>H.K 

A   Companion   Volume  to 

"HOW    TO    JUDGE    ARCHITECTURE" 

Quarto,  Handaumely  IJluitmd,  with  So  Reproduction*. 

Net,  $1,50.    (Portag*.   J4  Centa.) 

ft,  Swain  fiiFPOHij,  N.  A.,  director  of  the  Cooper 

Union  Alt  Strhoul,  \ew  York]    •«  KiJlithe  bill'  admir- 

ably  and   irnm  he  of  great  use  not  only  to  beginncri 

but  ip  profeuional  artiata,     I  thill  uk  it  and  refer  to  it.  - 


October  i*t. 

The  Little  Tea  Book 

Compiled  by  ARTHUR  GRAY 

Handsomely  bound,,  and  Fn  a  novehy 
box,  nc^fi.if.  (Postage,  f  cent*.' J 
A  companion  to 

OVER  THE  BLACK  COFFEE 

jutt  out  tn  a  new  form,  rich  bind- 
ing, in  a  coffee  lack,  fi.ij  Jpusipiiti'i, 


October  1 5th, 

Tne  Strife  of  tbe   Sea 

By  T,  JENKINS  WAISS 

Author  of 

"THE   WINDJAMMERS" 

limn,  illustrated*  fit+jo 

Talei  of  Sea  Folk— Tbe  &c* 
Dog,  the  fchark/tne  WbaEe,  ite 
J  Penguin   and   other*,  tola    wiib 
aympathy  an  J  tkili  which  tnakc 
them  the  most  fascinating  reading. 

OCTOBER   1ST. 

How  to  Judge  Architecture 

BY    RUSSELL    STURQIS 

Quarto,  100  illustrations,  net,  $1.50.     ^Post- 
age, 14  cents,) 

A  popular  guide  to  the  appreciation  of  buildings 
by  the  trading  critic  of  art  and  architecture  in  the 
country*  Irs  reading  will  give  even  the  everyday 
building*  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  interest. 


(Already  laaued) 

Tlie    Rolfe    Shakespeare 

Limp  Leather  Edition 

Single  volumes,  on  ernt*  net.     40 
volume*,  bozed,  JJ6.0Q  net. 

Tbe  latest  revision*  of  ill  Tolumea 

The  naif  &et  combining  itlfjr- 
uv?  birv.tinp  and  convenient  form 
with  itandard  text  and  nntrt. 


BOOKS    OF    SPORT 


(ALREADY  ISSUED) 
R.   F,   (EL  H.   L,    DoheHy 

ON       LAWN      TENNIS 

1 2mo,  profuaclT  illustrate  d.  net,  $  1.50.    (Postage,  ( 0c. ) 
Tbii  book  if  JciLf  ncd  far  the   beginner  and  the  eipert 
alike.       It   in    an  authoritative   work    by    the   two   great 
Engliah  ex  perti. 


HINTS    TO    GOLFERS 

By    Niblick 

Tall  !2mo,  illustrated  and  decorated,  net,  $1,25 

Wai.thr  Jt  Travis,,  Amateur  Champion  U.  S.  A. 
for  1900- 1  got -iqoj  :  "  ft  ■■  undoubtedly  the  best  book 
on  gnlf  which  hai  yet  appeared  or  will  appear  for  many 
a  day." 


THE    BODY    BEAUTIFUL 

By    Nannotte    Ma^ruder    Pratt 

izmo,   Handsomely   illustrated,        Net,   $1.2$ 


C|je  Baker  &  Captor  Co.,  ^ubit^crjs 

33.37    EAST   SEVENTEENTH   STREET,    NEW    YORK 
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Sir  Henry  cTVIorgan 

BUCCANEER 
Cyrus   Townsend   Brady's   Greatest    Romance 

Morgan,  the  moat  infamous  Pirate  of  the  world,  wan 
at  once  great  and  brave,  small  and  mean,  greedy  and 
cruel ;  yet  his  dauntless  courage,  his  military  ability, 
Inn  mastery  of  his  men  and  his  capacity  as  a  seaman 
are  qualities  worthy  of  admiration. 

Waves  through  the  romance  Is  i  charming  tad  pissloaste  lave  riory,  walk 
the  fft*l  character,  the  Bucuncer,  Is  drswn  by  s  muter  hsod. 

Twenty -nine    realistic    ill  ustrat  ions    from    paintings 
by  J.   N.    Marchand    and 
drawings  by  Will  Crawford. 
P  ron  t  i  npiece  i  n  four  colors . 

l2mot  Cloth  Bound,  $1.50 


The  cTVIerivale  Banks 

By   Mary  J-  Holmes 

Mrs.  Holme*  in  too  well  known  to  need  any  comments 
upon  her  merits  as  a  successful  writer*  She  is  known  to 
millions  of  people,  and  her  last  book  m  always  seized 
with  avidity  by  lovers  of  fiction,  who  desire  a  good 
story-  Taken  as  a  whole  Merivale  Basks  is  among  the 
best  of  Mrs.  Holmes'  books,  It  is  full  of  humor  and 
pathos,  and  of  absorbing  interest. 
Over  four  million  copies  of  her  novels  have  been  sold. 

12 mo,  Cloth  Bound,  $1.00 


The  Vice  ^Admiral  sf 
The  Blue 

By  Roland   Bumham  rJMolineux 

A  Biographical  Romance,  supposedly  the  chronicle  left 
by  Lord  Nelson's  friend,  Yii-e- Admiral  Hardy.  It  tells  in 
a  new  and  absorbing  manner  of  the  famous  love  affairs 
of  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton.  The  story  opens 
in  Naples,  and  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  court 
life  in  the  gayest  of  mon- 
archies, in  the  days  im- 
mediately following  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile. 


12mo,  Cloth  Bound,  Beautifully  Illustrated,  $1.50 

The  Third  Degree 

By  Charles  Ross  Jackson 

This  is  a  scientific  detective  story  dealing  with  medical, 
surgical  and  chemical  clues,  undreamed  of  by  the  average 
reader,  but  presented  in  a  convincing  and  absorbing 
manner.  The  story  is  full  of  love  interest,  humor  and 
tragedy.  The  detective  is  as  wonderful  as  Sherlock 
Holmes.  12mQ^  cloth  Bmmdj  jK50 


G.  W.  DILLINGHAM  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York 
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A  Triumph  oi  Art  and 

WE  CHALLENGE  THE  WORLD   "BmtfrWW*" 

Li  Webster's  New  Standard 

*     DICTIONARY 

OF   THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE 

The  Great 
School,  Home 
and  Office 
Lexicon 


746  PAGES 


New, 
Concise, 
Original, 
Reliable, 
Comprehensive 


Si,-.:fiic8ilHins.  ~~^^^^^^  Weight  SJ{  lbs. 

Thirty  Full-page  Plates,  Including  Eleven  In  Colors 

INVALUABLE  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES,  TEACHERS.  STUDENTS,  LAWYERS. 
MINISTERS,  JOURNALISTS,  ORATORS  AND  ALL  LITERARY  PEOPLE. 

(tnpriftl  PAOflirOfi  •  Dictionaries  of  Biography,  Geography,  Biblical  and  Classical 
tlflCVUU  ICOIUICSt  Names,  Musical  Terms,  Foreign  Phrases,  Abbreriations, 
Metric  System,  Proofreading,  Exact  Definitions,  Pronunciation,  English  Word-building, 
Synonyms,  Irregular  Plurals  and  Verb-Forms.  COMPRISING  HUNDREDS  OF  NEW  WORDS. 
Large,  clear  print.   Vocabulary  Words  In  bold,  black  type.    Hand  composition. 

OVER  900  TEXT  ILLUSTRATIONS.    Both  Editions  Thumb-Indexed 


School  and  Office  Edition,  pebbled  cloth, 
sprinkled  edges,  side  and  back  titles  in 


sprinKiea  cages,  siae  ana  Dae*  uuesin  g0id    stamped,    m; 

gold,  polished  and  gilt  panels,  six  col-    $15(1         1*  colored   plates 


Library  Binding,   half  leather,    A_  .  _ 

Id   stamped,    marbled    edges,    CI  Cfl 

ed  plates,       ,  .    V^«W 
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IN  THREE  CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  Men  Who  Made  It. 

ONE  hundred  years  ago  Noah  Webster — 
journalist,  scholar,  patriot — was  brood- 
ing a  great  undertaking.  He  had 
worked  with  Jay  and  Hamilton  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  support 
of  Washington's  administration;  freedom  and 
order  were  established ;  now  for  a  science  and 
literature  worthy  of  the  young  republic!  At 
the  foundation  of  all  is  language.  Webster 
had  already  made  a  Speller  which  speedily 
became  and  long  remained  a  text-book  for 
the  entire  people,  training  to  uniformity  of 
spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  yielding  the 
author  a  maintenance  which  enabled  him  to 
carry  on  the  vast  and  uncompensated  work  of 
"An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage." In  the  exposition  of  that  language 
no  real  advance  had  been  made  since  Johnson's 
dictionary,  sixty  years  before.  The  new  age 
and  the  new  country  had  produced  a  flood  of 
new  words  and  usages  for  which  there  was  no 
interpreter  or  arbiter.  Webster  essayed  to 
cover  the  whole  literature  and  the  living  use  of 
the  English-speaking  race,  with  special  in- 
clusion of  the  new  nationality.  He  brought 
to  the  task  a  natural  genius  for  language,  a 
special  aptitude  for  lucid,  exact,  and  terse 
definition,  a  ripe  scholarship,  and  a  tireless 
industry.  With  his  work  well  begun,  he 
stopped  to  broaden  his  knowledge,  and  mas- 
tered the  main  vocabularies  of  twenty  lan- 
guages. He  studied  for  a  year  in  Europe. 
Johnson  worked  intermittently  for  eight  years 
on  his  dictionary;  Webster  spent  twenty  years 
on  his.  He  gave  it  to  the  world  in  1828 — 
a  splendid  monument  of  scholarship,  and  in  its 
substance  fitted  to  every-day  needs.  But  it  was 
in  two  bulky  volumes,  its  price  was  $20,  it 
contained  a  few  eccentricities  of  spelling,  and 
the  American  public  was  not  yet  emancipated 
from  deference  to  English  authority.  The  first 
edition  of  2500  copies  was  enough  for  thirteen 
years.  Webster  stood  to  his  guns,  bated  no 
jot  of  his  peculiarities  even  where  most  un- 
popular, revised  the  work  on  its  original  lines, 
and  brought  out  a  new  edition,  at  $15,  in  1841. 
That,  too,  found  little  sale;  and  in  1843  Web- 
ster passed  away,  after  a  full  and  happy  life, 
but  with  his  magnum  opus  lying  stranded  like 
Robinson  Crusoe's  boat,  a  vessel  too  big  for 
the  builder  to  launch. 


One  hundred  years  ago,  to  a  country  printer 
in  western  Massachusetts  was  born   his  first 
son,  George  Merriam.     The  second  son   was 
Charles,  and  then  came  a  flock  of  brothers 
and  sisters.     The  boys  were  educated  in  the 
district  school  and   the  printing  office;    they 
toiled  early  and  late;  when  their  father  died 
they  gave   their   slender  patrimony    to    their 
mother  and  sisters,  and  pushed  their  own  way; 
and  in  183 1  G.  &  C.  Merriam  began  business 
as    retail    booksellers    in    Springfield,    Mass. 
They  gave  to  business  every  hour  not  given 
to  their  families  or  their  church.    They  began 
publishing  in  a  modest  way,  notably  an  admir- 
able   series   of    school    readers — the    "Child's 
Guide,"   "Village   Reader,"  etc.— compiled    by 
the  elder  brother.     When  at  Dr.   Webster's 
death  his  book  came  into  the  market  they  dis- 
cerned something  of  its  potential  value,  and 
bought  the  unsold  edition  and  the  publishing 
right.     That  purchase  marked  an  alliance  of 
business  and  scholarship  which  has  borne  fruit 
for  sixty  years.    The  new  publishers'  first  care 
was  to  fit  the  scholar's  wares  to  the  public's 
wants.     They   employed    Prof.    Chaunccy   A. 
Goodrich,   Webster's   son-in-law  and   literary 
heir,  to  re-edit  the  book;  the  eccentric  spell- 
ings were  dropped  and  the  reasonable  changes 
retained;  such  scientists  as  Silliman  and  Dana 
were  employed  as  contributors ;  and  in  1847  the 
full  work  was  brought  out  in  one  volume  for 
$6.    The  public  favor  was  instantly  won  and 
never  was  lost.    Webster's  executors  had  ap- 
praised the  copyright  for  the  unexpired  ten 
years  at  $3000,  and  the  Merriams  bought  it  for 
that.    They  so  increased  its  value  that  when 
the  copyright  was  renewed  for  fourteen  years 
they  made  terms  with* the  Webster  family  by 
which  during  that  period  they  paid  to  them, 
for  the  large  book  with  its  Abridgements  and 
the   Speller,   a   quarter  of  a   million   dollars. 
The  Merriams  leased  the  Abridgements  and 
the  Speller  to  other  houses,  and  concentrated 
their  whole  energy  on  the  large  book. 

In  1850  it  was  proposed  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  unsuggested  by  the  publishers,  that 
a  copy  of  Webster's  large  dictionary  be  placed 
in  every  district  school.  Before  the  legislative 
committee  the  advocate  of  a  rival  book  sneered 
at  Webster  as  an  ignorant  pretender.  Pro- 
fessor Noah  Porter  of  Yale  College  replied 
with  so  eloquent  a  vindication  of  Webster's 
scholarship  and  services  that  local  prejudice 
was  conquered.    The  schools  were  offered  their 
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clioice,  and  3035  took  Webster  and  105  its 
competitor.  Soon  after,  New  York  state 
placed  10,000  copies  of  Webster  in  its  schools, 
and  thus  began  its  acceptance  as  a  school 
standard  whicfr  to-day  extends  over  the  entire 
country. 

When  the  enlargement  of  Worcester  to 
an  illustrated  quarto  was  announced  in  1859, 
the    Webster    publishers    made    a    prompt 
counter-stroke.     They   put   into    a    supple- 
xnent  a  large  number  of  classified  illustra- 
tions— a  new  feature  in  an  American  dic- 
tionary—added a  supplement  of  new  words 
which    had    long    been    accumulating;    ap- 
pended a  valuable   table   of   synonyms   by 
I*rof.  Goodrich;  and  brought  out  their  en- 
larged   work    well    in    advance    of    the    new 
"Worcester,  which  never  approached  it  in  popu- 
larity. 

Then  they  set  to  work  on  a  radical  and 
thorough  revision.  Under  Dr.  Porter's  super- 
vision, with  the  aid  of  a  group  of  eminent 
scholars,  the  advances  in  linguistic  science  and 
in  popular  usage  were  inwrought  with  Web- 
ster's solid  groundwork.  The  period  of  this 
revision  was  that  of  the  Civil  War;  business 
fell  of;  the  Southern  market  was  lost;  the 
income  from  the  Speller  was  intermitted,  and 
payments  to  the  Webster  family  were  by 
amicable  arrangement  postponed;  war  taxes 
were  heavy;  but  the  three  brothers  (Homer 
Merriam  being  now  included)  pushed  steadily 
the  revision,  while  they  supported  the  war,  and 
looked  for  the  return  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
So  came  to  birth  the  great  book  of  1864,  known 
familiarly  as  "The  Unabridged ;"  its  prede- 
cessor being  completely  superseded  and 
withdrawn  from  the  market,  until  revamped 
and  foisted  upon  the  public  under  false  pre- 
tenses half  a  century  later. 

A  battle  of  pamphlets  turning  largely  on  the 
question  of  spellings;  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  Websterian  practice,  and  an  eclipse  of 
all  rivalry  in  the  commercial  field ;  a  fresh  sup- 
plement of  new  words  in  1879;  the  gradual 
addition  of  biographical  and  geographical 
tables — these  were  incidents  preliminary  to  the 
next  great  revision.  To  this  revision — a  work 
covering  ten  years  and  costing  over  a  third  of 
a  million  dollars — were  given  the  fuller  elabo- 
ration, the  larger  permanent  staff,  the  freer 
employment  of  specialists,  and  the  exact  at- 
tention to  every  detail,  which  accord  with  the 
advanced  methods  of  modern  scholarship  and 
business.  In  a  work  carried  on  thus  through 
generations,  there  has  developed  a  special  art 
of  dictionary-making,  with  an  invaluable  tra- 
dition of  experience,  yet  progressive  and  al- 
ways expanding  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
The  result  appeared  in  1890  in  a  work  whose 
title  marked  the  supremacy  won  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world,  Webster's  In- 
ternational Dictionary. 

Its  improvement  has  never  ceased  for  a  day. 
New  matter  has  been  added;  tables  have  been 


scrupulously  brought  up  to  date;  the  accumu- 
lation and  sifting  of  new  words  and  meanings 
has  gone  steadily  on.  A  Supplement  of  new 
words  in  1900;  tables  of  biography  and  geog- 
raphy substantially  made  over  in  1902 ;  a  steady 
accession  of  improvements  wfth  no  special  an- 
nouncement— this  has  been  the  later  history 
of  the  book.  To  the  chief  editorship  so  long 
and  ably  filled  by  President  Porter  has  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  a  scholar  of  the 
highest  repute. 

It  is  to  the  alliance  of  scholarship  and  busi- 
ness sagacity  that  Webster  has  owed  its  suc- 
cess and  growth.  From  that  alliance  has 
sprung  a  harmonious  aim  and  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  work.  Before  setting  forth  that  ideal, 
a  word  more  may  be  given  to  the  personnel  of 
the  combination,  past  and  present.  On.  the 
publishers'  side  the  force  was  strengthened 
in  1877  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  O.  M.  Baker, 
trained  as  an  educator  and  a  school  superin- 
tendent; an  experienced  and  able  bookseller, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Rowley,  came  in  two  years  later; 
the  change  by  incorporation  to  "The  G.  &  C 
Merriam  Company"  in  1892  was  a  change  of 
form  only,  the  same  hands  still  manning  the 
ship;  to  the  directors  was  added  Mr.  K.  N. 
Washburn,  who  had  been  long  engaged  in  the 
company's  service;  and  while  the  first  two 
Merriam  brothers  have  passed  away,  the  di- 
rectorship includes  two  of  the  family  name, 
and  Homer  Merriam  still  presides  in  a  hale 
old  age. 

At  the  head  of  the  editorial  force  have  been 
in  succession  three  scholars  of  high  repute; 
Dr.  Goodrich,  the  heir  of  Dr.  Webster  in 
mental  acumen;  President  Porter,  with  a  rare 
combination  of  original  intellect,  acquired 
knowledge,  and  practical  sagacity;  and  Dr. 
Harris,  officially  the  first  man  in  the  American 
educational  world,  and  eminent  in  a  wide 
variety  of  studies.  Next  to  these  have  been 
a  group  of  contributors  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  general  scholarship  or  special  branches, 
such  as  Dr.  Mahn  of  Germany,  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney,  President  D.  C.  Gilman,  Professors 
Hadley,  Lounsbury,  Sheldon,  Remsen,  Verrill, 
Justice  Brewer— the  list  could  be  indefinitely 
prolonged.  Of  highest  practical  service  have 
been  men  perhaps  less  famous  who  have 
through  arduous  years  perfected  themselves  in 
the  technical  art  of  dictionary-making;  as 
chiefs  of  staff  should  be  named,  among  the 
departed,  William  A.  Wheeler  and  Loomis  J. 
Campbell,  and,  among  the  living,  F.  Sturges 
Allen. 

With  these  have  been  scores  of  faith- 
ful and  serviceable  workers,  whose  lot  has 
been  "to  widen  knowledge  and  escape  the 
praise." 

So  much  for  the  men  who  have  made  the 
book;  the  ideals  they  have  followed  and 
the  methods  they  have  used  will  be  given 
next  month. 
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A  Baffling  Cipher. 

The  best  thing  in  The  Red  Triangle, 
Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  recent  contribu- 
tion to  detective  literature,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  cryptogram  which  we  think 
we  could  safely  defy  the  most  astute  and 
persevering  of  our  readers  to  decipher  if 
they  would  battle  with  it  strictly  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  refrain  from  look- 
ing ahead.  The  crytogram,  which  is  of 
vital  importance  in  the  story  of  The  Red 
Triangle,  is  found  written  in  a  fine  hand 
on  a  strip  of  paper  which  has  been  rolled 
and  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  key.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  figures,  running  in 
the  following  order: 


9, 

8,  14, 

4. 

20, 

18,    S, 

9; 

IS, 

19, 

20, 

o, 

3.    9, 

8, 

5; 

3,  23, 

o, 

o, 

5, 

I3> 

14, 

io; 

19,  20, 

o, 

0, 

0,     0, 

6, 

i; 

5. 

20, 

o, 

o. 

o,    o, 

3. 

22; 

i,  15, 

o, 

o, 

o. 

0, 

18, 

5: 

i.    8. 

20, 

ii. 

18,    9, 

5, 

20; 

12, 

5, 

23, 

U,  14, 

I, 

i. 

20 

Now  at  the  very  first  glance  this 
cryptogram  appears  to  be  almost  childish 
in  its  simplicity.  If  we  except  the 
naughts,  the  numbers  most  frequently  re- 
peated are  5  and  20,  which  occur  seven 
times  each.  Now,  the  vowel  most  fre- 
quently occurring  in  average  English 
writing  is  e,  and  we  see  at  once  that  e  is 
number  five  in  the  alphabet,  counting 
from  the  beginning.  Moreover,  if  we  go 
on  so  counting  we  find  that  20  is  t,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  frequently  occurring 
consonants.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  cipher 
is  of  the  simplest  nature,  consisting  mere- 
ly of  the  substitution  of  figures  for  let- 
ters in  the  exact  order  of  the  alphabet. 
But  what  of  the  naughts  ?  They  are  baf- 
fling, especially  when  we  note  that  in 


three  places  there  are  actually  four 
naughts  in  succession ;  and,  of  course,  no 
letter  is  repeated  four  times  successively  in 
any  English  word.  This  is  as  far  as 
Brett,  Arthur  Morrison's  Dr.  Watson, 
the  companion  and  historian  of  Martin 
Hewitt,  Arthur  Morrison's  Sherlock 
Holmes,  is  able  to  proceed.  So  he  passes 
it  on  to  the  "great  detective"  who  prompt- 
ly points  out  the  significance  of  the  semi- 
colons which  divide  the  missive  into  eight 
lines  of  eight  figures  each,  and  demon- 
strates with  the  aid  of  a  chess  board  and 
the  move  of  a  knight  starting  at  the 
proper  point,  that  the  cipher  expanded  to 
a  freely  expressed  message,  reads :  "The 
plunder  is  in  the  ventilator,  the  loss  is  dis- 
covered, take  away  the  booty  at  once; 
Martin  Hewitt  is  here,  and  I  fear  I  may 
be  watched." 

* 

A  Family  Affair. 

World's  Children,  one  of  the  handsome 
illustrated  books  of  the  autumn,  strikes 
us  as  being  decidedly  a  familv  affair.  The 
text  is  by  Miss  Dorothy  Menpes.  The 
pictures,  about  one  hundred  in  number, 
are  the  work  of  her  father,  Mortimer 
Menpes,  the  well-known  artist.  These 
pictures  have  been  reproduced  by  the  art- 
ist's daughter,  Miss  Maud  Menpes. 
Finally,  the  illustrations  were  engraved 
and  printed  at  the  Menpes  press.  We 
should  say  that  this  establishes  a  record. 

* 
A  Precursor  of  Omar. 

The  introduction  of  a  precursor  of 
Omar  Khayyam  to  the  American  reading 
public  is  the  avowed  object  of  a  rather 
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curious  volume,  The  Quatrains  of  Abu' I- 
Ala,  which  has  been  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish by  Ameen  F.  Rihani.  Abu'1-Ala,  ac- 
cording to  the  preface  of  the  book,  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  and,  at  a 
time  when  Europe  was  arming  itself  for 
the  first  Crusade,  was  fighting  against  the 
fallacies,  the  shams  and  the  lies  of  the 
ruling  class  of  his  time  in  its  social,  re- 
ligious, and  political  aspects.  When  a 
boy,  his  father  taught  him  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  and  thus  instilled  in 
his  mind  a  love  for  learning.  Subse- 
quently he  was  sent  to  Aleppo,  where, 
with  a  private  tutor,  he  pursued  his 
studies.  His  poetical  tendencies  were  de- 
veloped in  his  boyhood,  and  his  first  at- 
tempts were  made  when  only  eleven  years 
of  age.  He  was  attacked  by  smallpox 
when  a  child  and  almost  lost  his  sight  as 
a  result  of  the  disease.     Thereafter  his 


eyes  were  always  weak,  and  he  became, 
in  middle  age,  totally  blind.  In  his 
twenty-fifth  year  he  visited  Bagdad,  the 
centre  of  learning  and  the  capital  of  the 
Abbaside  Califs,  remaining  there  about 
nineteen  months,  attending  the  lectures  of 
the  leading  Sufis  and  doctors,  and  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  men 
of  his  time.  His  career  as  poet  and 
scholar  actually  dates  from  the  time  of  his 
return  from  Bagdad,  and  according  to  his 
biographer  he  soon  became  "the  master 
of  the  learned,  the  chief  of  the  wise,  and 
the  sole  king  of  the  bards  of  his  century.** 
Marrah  became  the  Mecca  of  every  lit- 
erary aspirant. 


The  translator  points  out  the  similarity 
of  thought  existing  between  Omar  Khay- 
yam and  Abu  *1-  A  la.  The  former,  he 
thinks,  was  an  imitator  or  a  disciple  of 
the  latter.  The  birth  of  the  first  and  the 
death  of  the  second  poets  are  not  very  far 
apart  from  each  other ;  they  both  occurred 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble,  urges  the 
translator,  to  read  Omar  Khayyam  in 
conjunction  with  what  in  this  volume  is 
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translated  of  Abu'1-Ala  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  skepticism  and  pessimism  of 
Omar  are,  to  a  great  extent  imported 
from  Marrah.  In  his  religious  opinions 
the  Arabian  philosopher  is  far  more  out- 
spoken than  the  Persian  poet.  "I  do  not 
say  that  Omar  was  a  plagiarist,  but  I  say 
this  :  Just  as  Voltaire,  for  instance,  ac- 
quired most  of  his  liberal  and  skeptical 
views  from  Hobbs,  Locke,  and  Bayle,  so 


did  Omar  acquire  his  from  Abu'1-Ala." 
While  we  do  not  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  estimate  of  the  translator,  we  are  re- 
printing a  few  of  the  quatrains  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves : 

Behold  the  Night,  lest  vauntingly  we  say, 
"He  fell  a-bleeding,  'neath,the  sword  of  Day,'' 

Again  recharges  with  his  starry  host, 
While  all  the  fiery  Suns  in  ambush  lay. 


MORTIMER  MENPE8. 
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Many  a  Grave  embraces  friend  and  foe, 
And  grins  in  scorn  at  this  most  sorry  show; 
A  multitude  of  corses  therein  pressed — 
Alas !    Time  almost  reaps  e'er  he  doth  sow ! 

The  Days  devour  us  all ;  none  will  they  spare, 
And  fang'd  hours,  Lion-like,  upon  us  stare; 
Anon  they  bound,  and  twixt   their  teeth 
we  groan, 
Anon  return  to  their  eternal  Lair! 

The  door  of  Certainty  we  can't  unlock, 
But  we  can  knock  and  guess  and  guess  and 
knock : 
Night  quickly  carries  us  upon  its  Sail, 
Ship-like,   but    where,    O    Night-ship,    is    thy 
dock? 


Enchained    in   blindness    of   both    Faith   and 

Sight, 
I  two  long  nights  make  of  my  darkest  Night; 

Once  Ummu-lila  luring  I  espoused, 
But  even  she  my  darkness  could  not  light. 


Lord  Salisbury  as  Journalist. 

The  articles  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  elicited  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  have  been  in  the 
main  as  commonplace  and  perfunctory  as 
might  be  expected.  One  which  appeared 
in  the  London  Academy  was  rather  out 
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of  the  usual,  since  it  went  back  of  his  diplo- 
matic career  and  confines  itself  entirely 
to  "Lord  Salisbury  as  Journalist. "    When 
Salisbury,    at    the   age    of   twenty-seven 
made  an  unmercenary  marriage,  money 
became  a  matter  of  much  moment  to  him. 
His  father  would  not  increase  his  allow- 
ance, English  politics  offer  little  profit  to 
the  beginner,  so  he  began  writing  for  the 
press.    The  Saturday  Review  had  been 
started  a  year  before  and  in  its  columns 
was  published  the  series  of  articles  on 
vrtnch  Salisbury's  rank  as  a  journalist 
mainly  rests.  And  this  rank  the  Academy 


considers  a  very  high  one.  Whether  the 
"master  of  flouts"  gave  tone  to  the  Satur- 
day, or,  on  the  contrary,  took  tone  from 
the  Saturday,  is  a  matter  which  his  final 
biographers  must  seek  to  determine. 
Meanwhile  a  personal  opinion  may  be  re- 
corded— that  the  Saturday  Review  was  in 
reality  a  creation  of  the  future  Premier's ; 
and  that,  in  the  capacity  of  creator,  he 
has  left  a  clearer  stamp  on  the  journalism 
of  the  day  than  that  made  by  any  other 
one  man  of  his  generation.  Matthew 
Arnold  thought  Disraeli  was  the  only  liv- 
ing statesman  among  his  contemporaries 
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who  had  really  felt  "the  spell  of  litera- 
ture"; but  Matthew  Arnold  would  have 
been  the  very  first  to  own  the  obligations 
which  literary  men,  himself  not  excepted, 
owed  to  the  existence  of  the  Saturday 
Review. 


where,  yet  are  signed  everywhere.  Espe- 
cially  during  that  Reform  period,  wha 
Disraeli  completed  the  'education'  of  hit 
party,  the  success  of  the  adventurer  added 
more  gall  than  before  to  the  ink  of  the 
seceder.    The  men  who  had  not  seceded 


THE  LATE  LORD  SALISBURY. 


"Wisely  enough,  perhaps,"  thinks  the 
Academy,  "no  record  was  kept  of  the 
complete  series  of  articles  contributed  to 
the  Saturday  Review  by  that  caustic  pen. 
But  many  of  the  articles  are  signed  no- 


were  at  least  to  be  taught  their  place  as 
puppets.  Such  was  the  natural  atti- 
tude of  the  man  who  had  withdrawn 
without  drawing  after  him  all  the  stars 
of    the    Tory    firmament.      'Mr.    Dis- 
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raeli/  the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
vieiv   of    July  6,    1867,   were  told,   'ac- 
curately  estimated  the  weakness  of  his 
followers,  and  saw  how  easily  they  would 
yield  to  a  little  firmness' ;  but  he  has  even 
now  to  do  many  things  that  they  do  not 
like.     Kspecially  he  has  to  adopt  a  course 
that  must  be  very  trying  to  his  subordi- 
nates.* In  the  early  part  of  the  session  he 
used    Sir   Stafford   Northcote   and   Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy  as  his  instruments  for 
ascertaining  the  temper  of  the  House. 
They  were  allowed  and  were  encouraged 
to  talk  as  if  they  still  believed  in  Con- 
servative   principles;    and    when    they 
flagged,  the  Attorney-General  was  'insti- 
gated/— and  so  forth.     'Instigated/  'al- 
lowed,'   'used/    'instruments/    'subordi- 
nates*— these  are  the  flouts  which  pepper 
this   article,  and  many  another  like  it, 
week  after  week.    The  idea  was  to  detach 
stragglers,  and  not  only  their  grievances 
are  imagined,  but  their  own  sufferings  in 
the  bearing  of  them.     'But  these  useful 
persons  do  not  like  to  be  put  up  only  to 
be  knocked  down,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
had  to  use  humbler  people  as  his  ninepins. 
In  the  discussion  on  giving  a  third  mem- 
ber to  the  great  towns  he  found  in  Mr. 
Adderley   exactly   the   very   ninepin   he 
most  wanted ;  and,  having  stimulated  him 
to  stand  up,  he  knocked  him  down  com- 
pletely, and  with  a  contemptuous  and  al- 
most cruel  indifference/     The  cynicism 
with  which  the  manoeuvres  of  the  game  of 
high  politics  are  treated  is  a  note  of  all 
these  articles;  and,  for  men  who  could 
bear  without  affront  to  be  called  'nine- 
pins/ there  was  a  last  insult — to  be  brack- 
eted with  Bright/' 

* 

Literary  "Impossibilities." 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  we  printed 
in  this  department  ten  or  a  dozen  letters 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  sort  of 
utterly  impossible  communications  which 
make  their  way  into  the  editorial  offices 
of  magazines.  We  published  these  letters 
without  any  especial  enthusiasm,  even  a 
little  wearily;  but  because  we  believed 
them  to  be  undoubtedly  amusing  and  be- 
cause they  tended  to  bear  out  our  firm 
conviction  that  no  Impossibility  in  any 
other  walk  of  life  is  quite  so  utterly  im- 
possible as  the  Impossibility  with  literary 
aspirations.  This  has  always  been  so, 
and  it  is  growing  more  so  every  day. 
When  Thackeray  was  the  editor  of  the 


Cornhill  Magazine  he  contributed  to  that 
periodical  a  half  humorous,  half  pathetic 
little  Roundabout  Paper  entitled  "Thorns 
on  the  Cushion,"  in  which  he  told  of  the 
ennuis  and  irritations  of  editorial  work, 
and  the  letters,  pleading,  abusive,  threat- 
ening, insulting,  which  caused  an  editor 
soon  to  learn  to  hear  with  a  shudder  the 
knock  or  the  whistle  of  the  postman.  In 
this  paper  he  told  of  the  indignant  epistle 
of  a  little  Irish  actress  with  an  imaginary 
grievance,  of  the  letters  enclosing  a  poem, 
a  pitiful  story,  and  a  prayer  for  accep- 
tance, of  the  pangs  which  went  with  the 
rejection  which  duty  and  common  sense 
made  inevitable ;  in  fact  all  the  thorns  on 
the  cushion  which  conspired  to  render 
the  occupation  of  the  chair  joyless  and 
thankless.  How  keenly  Thackeray  felt 
all  this  was  shown  by  his  speedy  resigna- 
tion of  the  editorship  of  the  CornhilL  Yet 
we  do  not  think  there  is  an  editor  con- 
nected with  a  large  magazine  to-day  who 
will  not  smile  rather  pityingly  as  he  re- 
reads "Thorns  on  the  Cushion,"  and 
maintain  stoutly  that  the  troubles  of  which 
Thackeray  complained  were  not  very 
great,  after  all,  when  contrasted  with 
similar  troubles  of  the  present  time.  You 
see  there  are  ten  literary  Impossibilities 
to-day  where  there  was  one  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  And  that,  we  think,  tells  the 
storv. 

* 

While  part  of  the  material  of  the  para- 
graphs printed  two  years  ago  came 
through  the  mail  addressed  to  this  office, 
the  letters  which  we  are  now  printing 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  The 
Bookman,  but  were  received  by  another 
magazine.  We  are  quite  ready  to  vouch 
absolutely  for  their  authenticity  and  for 
two  reasons :  In  the  first  place,  because 
of  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  gentle- 
man, one  of  the  editors  of  the  magazine 
in  question,  who  has  kindly  allowed  us  to 
publish  them.  In  the  second  place,  be- 
cause as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  no 
one  human  mind  is  capable  of  the  inven- 
tion of  any  such  series  of  letters.  And 
here  we  wish  to  say  that  for  the  para- 
graphs which  follow  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
* 

There  seems  to  be  prevalent,  Mr. 
Towne  thinks,  the  general  impression 
that  an  editor  leads  a  secluded  existence 
which  by  keeping  him  out  of  touch  with 
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the  rest  of  the  world  renders  him  sour 
and  surly  and  ill-natured.  That  is  why, 
our  young  school-girl  friend  will  tell  you, 
he  is  so  cruel  and  exasperatingly  rude. 
He  does  not  clasp  hands  with  humanity ; 
he  is  selfish  and  altogether  impossible. 
But  does  he  not  come  into  touch  with  hu- 
manity? They  would  think  differently  if 
they  could  see  his  desk  any  morning  of 
the  week,  piled  high  with  the  personal 
notes  of  entreaty,  accompanied  by  the 
wonderful  brain-children  of,  it  would  ap- 
pear, every  being  who  can  hold  a  pen. 
Budding  geniuses  write  to  him,  and  sen- 
timental lovers,  in  submitting  to  his  criti- 
cal judgment  their  sad  effusions,  tell  him 
that  their  particular  love  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful the  world  has  ever  known.  And 
over-worked  mothers  take  time  to  inform 
him  of  the  astonishing  sonnets  their  lat- 
est pair  of  twins  are  producing;  tired 
fathers  write  of  "Harold's  rondeaux" 
(though  they  do  not  spell  rondeaux  cor- 
rectly) ;  and  country  school-mistresses 
entreat  an  early  reading  of  their  "poems" 
and  demand  a  prompt  remittance,  as  they 
are  "saving  up  for  the  Saint  Louis  Ex- 
position." 

* 

This  is  all  interesting,  some  one  will 
ask  here,  but  is  it  funny  ?  Is  it  not  more 
pitiful  than  humorous  that  so  many 
simple  souls  come  to  such  an  unfeeling 
confessor  in  his  unadorned  confessional 
and  lay  bare  their  very  hearts  and  reveal 
their  desires  and  hopeless  aspirations? 
At  first,  most  editors  will  tell  you  if  you 
speak  to  them  of  this,  that  their  hearts  are 
touched  by  such  epistles  and  complete 
confessions.  But  as  time  goes  on  and  the 
kindly  editor  has  received,  in  answer  to 
his  thoughtful  responses  to  young  and 
inane  literary  aspirants,  a  reply  some- 
what as  follows,  he  ceases  to  care.  In- 
deed, after  a  dozen  or  more  such  abusive 
missives  are  hurled  back  upon  him,  he 
becomes  utterly  callous,  or,  if  he  is  wise, 
he  laughs.  When  a  busy  man  has  given 
a  half-hour  of  his  valuable  time  to  dictate 
a  word  in  season  to  a  youth  who  will 
never  be  able  to  write,  as  even  a  blind 
man  could  discover,  and  receives  no  more 
thanks  for  his  pains  than  this,  one  cannot 
wonder  that  he  grows  indifferent : 

Dear  sir,  your  crazy,  i  can  right,  you  dont 

know  what  your  talking  about.    Your  a  d 

fool  and  your  old  paper  aint  no  goo  anyhow, 
i  no  good  potry  wen  i  see  it,  and  my  prose  is 


exellent  to,  having  bin  critcised  by  the  best. 
Their  is  those  who  strive  to  keep  us  from  get- 
ting to  the  front  where  we  belong,  but  it  aint 
no  use.  So  ile  take  your  old  paper  and  throw 
it  in  the  fire  and  ile  tell  all  my  frens  to  do 
the  same.  All  edtors  are  fools  anyway.  Your 
a  bigger  one.    .    .    . 

Lines  followed  which  are  unprintable. 
Is  it  possible  to  pity  such  a  person  ?  One 
regrets — but,  then,  editors  are  always  re- 
gretting ! 

* 

Any  one  would  smile  when  a  poor  little 
note  like  this  comes  in  from  a  man  far  off 
in  a  remote  Western  town : 

Please  don't  return  this  story  to  rnc  if  yon 
don't  want  it,  as  I  do  not  wish  my  wife  to 
know  it  has  been  rejected     She  would  laugh 

so  at  me. 

The  simple  request  was  borne  in  mind, 
of  course,  and  the  bulky  manuscript  de- 
stroyed. A  woman  in  Kansas  once  wrote 
to  a  certain  editor,  asking  him  what  price 
he  paid  for  stories.  He  told  her  that  his 
regular  rate  was  ten  dollars  a  thousand. 
Back  came  a  letter,  saying  she  thought 
she  would  "rather  stick  to  chicken-rais- 
ing, as  it  would  take  her  so  long  to  write 
a  thousand  stories !"  Letters  very  similar 
to  the  following  are  often  addressed  to 
magazine  editors.  Let  us  quote  it  with 
all  its  wonderful  punctuation : 

Gentlemen:  I  am  greatly  in  need  of  money 
at  the  present  time.  I  have  written  some  at 
the  request  of  different  publishers,  of  both 
poetry  and  prose;  a  man  who  is  at  the  head 
of  one  Publishing  House  in  Chicago,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  him:  told  me  by  letter — that 
I  was  "a  bjight  literary  lady:"  (but  he  only 
paid  me — starving  prices).  I  felt  that  that, 
was  the  highest  compliment  I  had  ever  re- 
ceived ;  at  that  time  I  was  a  guest  at  a  relatives 
house,  and  I  tried  to  keep  that  letter;  but 
without  avail. 

I  had  been  told  by  the  servant  of  the  wife, 
of  my  relative,  whose  guest  I  was,  that  his 
wife  meddled  with  my  writings.  I  had  not  the 
convenience  of  locking  them  up  securely.  I 
would  as  soon  cut  my  own  hand  off,  as  I 
would  have  read  the  contents  of  a  postal  card, 
addressed  to  her  name ;  but  d  letter  is  a  more 
sacred  thing.  I  am  a  mother,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  of  their  life,  I  taught  each  one,  the 
dishonor  of  reading  the  letter  of  another  per- 
son, without  his  or  her  permission. 

I  would  like  to  take  The  Management  of 
Children, — for  my  subject:  but  if  you  prefer 
to  give  me  a  subject,  it  will  be  equally  as  easy 
a  task  for  me. 

Pleading  most  earnestly,  for  a  position  as 
one  of  your  contributors:  I  shall  impatiently 
await  your  reply. 

Most  Respectfully  yours: 

The  reading  of  manuscripts  is  a  weari- 
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some  task,  and  the  letters  which  accom- 
pany the  majority  of  them  are  usually  un- 
interesting enough.    But  often  a  delicious 
epistle  will  come  that  causes  the  most  lan- 
guid  editor  to  smile,  and  lightens  the 
cares  of  the  day's  work.    He  sometimes 
gains   such  an  insight;  through  one  of 
these  notes,  into  the  secret  affairs  of  his 
distant  correspondents,  as  would  have  de- 
lighted the  soul  of  Balzac.    Take  this,  for 
example,  which  came  from  a  California 
-woman  who  had  sent  under  another  cover 
the  closely  written  pages  of  an  intermin- 
able novel : 

I  am  most  ambitious  to  appear  in  the  lead- 
ing   magazines    and    papers    throughout    the 
country,  and  if  you  like  the  first  hundred  thou- 
sand words  of  my  novel,  I  will  send  you  the 
rest  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.    I  am  working 
hard  on  it  now.     My  husband  idles  his  days 
away.    He  will  not  work,  but  is  only  too  will- 
ing to  sleep,  and  I  have  to  do  something  to 
support  the  family.     I  am  conscientious  about 
my  literary  work,  and  feel  sure  that  I  was  cut 
out  to  be  an  author.    I  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
express  charges  on  my  story,  so   send  it  at 
your  expense.    If  you  return  it — and  oh,  I  pray 
you    won't! — please   prepay   the   package,    for 
we  are  very,  very  poor.     I  have  been  writing 
ever  since  I  was  a  child,  and  I  am  now  forty- 
three  years  old,  but  I  have  never  had  anything 
published  either  in  a  paper  or  a  book.     But  I 
know  I  am  just  as  big  a  genius  as  Hall  Caine, 
only  I  have  never  had  the  chances  he  has.    We 
have  had   hard  bacon   for  breakfast   so  long 
that  I'm  tired  of  it ;  so  please  hurry  my  check 
if  you   accept  my   story,   as   I   would   like  a 
change  of  food,  and  also  I  would  like  to  sur- 
prise my  indolent  husband. 

The  same  post  brought  the  following 
note  from  th#  same  town : 

Dear  Sir:  By  this  mail  I  understand  that 
my  daughter,  who  is  married,  is  sending  you 
a  pleading  letter — I  know  it  must  be  pleading, 
for  she  has  been  writing  them  for  years — and 
a  big  manuscript.  I  beg  you  to  believe  it  will 
be  the  greatest  kindness  if  you  will  pay  no  sort 
of  attention  to  her  story  or  her  letter.  She  is 
the  mother  of  three  young  children,  and  while 
her  husband  does  all  he  can  to  support  her 
and  them,  he  cannot  earn  very  much,  owing  to 
a  heart  weakness.  She  should  take  in  wash- 
ing, as  I  have  had  to  do,  and  try  to  help  out, 
by  that  instead  of  by  writing  fool  stories. 
She  has  always  had  an  idea  that  she  was  a 
great  author,  and  we  cannot  keep  the  pencil 
out  of  her  hand,  although  we  hide  it  and  the 
paper  pads  too.  If  she  would  spend  more  time 
in  doing  honest,  sensible  work  instead  of 
wasting  her  days  in  composing  novels  that  I 
know  are  trash,  she  would  be  better  off.  So 
please  don't  answer  her  request,  and  don't 
encourage  her  in  any  way.  I  am  her  mother, 
and  I  know.  Yours  in  all  sincerity, 

* 
It  is  strange  how  countless  are  those 
who  take  to  literature  in  order  to  make  a 


livelihood,  when  they  would  be  better 
occupied  in  the  most  menial  manual  la- 
bour. One  of  the  saddest  things  an  editor 
encounters  is  this  waste  of  energy  in 
ignorant,  or  at  least  semi-ignorant,  peo- 
ple. They  seem  never  to  weary  of  their 
efforts,  and  day  after  day  their  sorrowful 
manuscripts  flock  to  the  judgment  desk. 
No  one  takes  to  painting  in  this  way,  or — 
to  street-cleaning.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
deathless  desire  to  see  one's  name  in  print 
which  causes  this  fearful,  unending  band 
to  work  so  ceaselessly.  But  even  sadder 
still  it  is  when  an  editor's  personal 
friends,  who  have  hitherto  been  in  the  in- 
surance business  or  have  been  managers 
of  shoe-factories,  solemnly  take  up  the 
pen.  "Smith  is  running  a  magazine," 
they  will  say ;  "he  will  help  me  along.  It 
is  so  easy  to  write.,,  Previous  normal 
ambitions  are  forgotten;  the  square  of 
land  and  the  wholesale  price  of  leather 
are  relegated  to  oblivion.  These  big  sane 
men  sit  up  nights  to  finish  a  problem 
novel  or  a  five-hundred  line  epic.  They 
forward  their  manuscripts  to  Smith  with 
absolute  confidence,  saying,  in  a  little 
note,  "I  know  if  I  haven't  punctuated  this 
all  right  you'll  fix  it  up";  or,  "if  the 
rhymes  aren't  perfect,  you  can  easily 
remedy  such  a  trifle."  And  when  Smith 
is  forced,  through  a  sense  of  duty,  to  re- 
turn their  contributions,  they  cease  to 
speak  to  him. 

* 

The  class  of  people  who  demand  that 
their  effusions  be  accepted  is  of  course 
only  to  be  laughed  at ;  but  there  is  another 
class  which  is  really  to  be  pitied.  Even 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  his  work,  he  would 
indeed  be  a  hard-hearted  editor  who  did 
not  pause  to  wonder  if  the  writer  of  the 
following  note  carried  out  his  threat : 

Dere  sir:  i  am  in  poverty.  Unless  you  ex- 
cept this  pome  by  leven  oclock  thursday  morn- 
ing i  will  jump  into  the  hudson  river,  do  not 
think  i  am  fooling,  i  am  in  ernest.  i  have 
strugled  two  hard  and  i  am  tired  of  being 
rejected. 

Such  letters  are  by  no  means  infre- 
quent. They  are  probably  genuine,  but 
of  course  they  emanate  from  disorganized 
brains ;  yet  they  are  wofully  pathetic  and 
make  an  impression  upon  the  most  indif- 
ferent. Almost  invariably,  however,  no 
definite  address  is  given.  The  following 
note  reveals  an  equally  hopeless  state  of 
mind: 
Dear  Sir — I  wrote  to  you  sometime  ago  and 
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sent  a  poem — I  was  actually  suffering  for  food 
and  I  know  my  work  was  all  right.  Your 
answer  was  a  printed  notice  saying  you  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  me  again.  Now  I  am 
suffering  for  food  and  shelter  and  shoes  and 
actual  living  necessities.  My  rent  is  overdue 
two  weeks,  and  neighbors  are  helping  me  until 
help  comes.  Now  I  have  a  number  of  poems 
— first  class,  and  should  not  be  suffering  when 
I  am  so  tallented.  But  I  will  not  give  out  any 
more  of  my  work  without  money.  Will  you 
send  some  one  quickly  to  interview  me — as  I 
have  no  care  fare  and  actually  borrowed  for 
paper  and  stamp.  I  have  beautiful  poems.  But 
I  will  not  trust  any  more.  I  have  been  fooled 
enough  and  my  suffering  now  is  too  great.  I 
sent  you  one  called  "A  Suicide."  I  thought  it 
would  reach  your  sympathy.  But  it  failed  to 
do  so.  Please  dont  fail  me  now,  for  I  am  a 
genius. 

One  reads,  sometimes,  in  articles  of 
"Advice  to  Young  Authors,"  that  it  is 
best  not  to  enclose  any  letter  at  all  when 
forwarding  a  manuscript.  The  latter  will 
speak  for  itself.  It  is  true  that  the  ma- 
jority of  notes  accompanying  stories  or 
poems  are  superfluous;  and  they  are 
never  kept  on  file  in  editorial  offices,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances.  There  is  a  well- 
known  poet,  however,  whose  finished 
lyrics  are  appreciated  by  thousands  of 
verse-lovers,  and  the  editor  of  one  maga- 
zine, at  least,  would  regret  the  absence 
of  the  delightful  little  rhymes  which  in- 
variably accompany  those  sent  for  pub- 
lication. With  a  Valentine  poem  recently 
came  this  bit : 

Dear  Editors: 

When  February  comes  around 

And  roses  (save  those  in  the  ground) 

Will  very  probably  be  found 

At  florists  only, 
Perhaps  from  off  the  lyric  vine 
You  may  remove  this  Valentine, 
And  keep  the  roses — yours  and  mine — 

From  feeling  lonely. 


A  clever  verse  was  accompanied  by 
this : 

Duly — but  not  Dooley — done 
So  it  is  not  truly  Dunne. 
And  for  these  tricks 
The  dollars  six 
Are  not  an  unruly  dun! 

And  this  he  wrote  one  day : 

As  you  will  see,  this  lyric  turns 
Upon  a  song  by  Bobbie  Burns. 

You  like  the  one  by  Robert  B. 

Perhaps  you'll  like  this  one  by  me. 


The  Greatest  Feat  of  Magic  Ever  Performed, 

For  some  time  we  have  intended  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  by  Professor 
Brander  Matthews,  which  appeared  in 
Scribner's  Magazine  for  May  of  this 
year.  The  article  was  about  what  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  called  "The  Greatest 
Feat  of  Magic  Ever  Performed,"  and 
was  notable  in  that  the  writer  offered  a 
very  convincing  solution  of  a  feat  of 
which  the  performer,  the  great  Robert 
Houdin,  in  his  Memoirs  did  not  reveal 
the  secret.  Houdin  told  the  story  of  the 
trick,  but  only  on  one  point  did  he  even 
hint  at  anything  which  would  serve  to 
clear  away  the  mystery.  In  1846  the 
magician  was  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  upon  one  occasion  was  invited 
to  Saint  Cloud  to  give  an  exhibition  of 
his  dexterity  before  Louis  Philippe,  the 
royal  family,  and  the  Court.  The  per- 
formance was  given  in  one  of  the  draw- 
ing rooms  of  the  palace  within  a  certain 
number  of  square  feet  inclosed  by  silken  j 
ropes,  and  Houdin  with  only  his  young 
son  as  an  assistant  could  not  rely  for  his 
effects  upon  the  tricks  of  lights  and  ' 
mechanism  which  would  have  been  at 
his  disposal  had  he  been  exhibiting  on 
the  stage  of  his  own  theatre.  Neverthe- 
less, despite  these  handicaps,  the  conjuror 
not  only  gave  an  admirable  performance, 
but  he  brought  it  to  a  conclusion  by  a 
trick  that  was  invented  especially  for  the 
occasion — the  trick  to  which  Professor 
Matthews  refers  as  the  greatest  feat  of 
magic  ever  performed. 


Houdin  borrowed  from  the  noble  spec- 
tators several  handkerchiefs,  which  he 
made  into  a  parcel,  and  laid  on  the  table. 
Then,  at  his  request,  different  persons 
wrote  on  cards  which  the  conjuror 
handed  about,  the  names  of  places 
whither  they  desired  their  handkerchiefs 
to  be  invisibly  transported.  When  this 
had  been  done,  Houdin  approached  the 
King  and  begged  him  to  take  three  of 
the  cards  at  hazard  and  choose  from  them 
the  place  he  might  consider  most  suitable. 
"Let  us  see,"  Louis  Philippe  said,  "what 
this  one  says :  'I  desire  the  handkerchiefs 
to  be  found  beneath  one  of  the  candelabra 
on  the  mantelpiece.'  That  is  too  easy  for 
a  sorcerer;  so  we  will  pass  to  the  next 
card :  The  handkerchiefs  are  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  dome  of  the   Invalides/ 
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That  would  suit  me,  but  it  is  much  too 
far,  not  for  the  handkerchiefs,  but  for  us. 
Ah,    ah!"   the   King  added,   looking  at 
the    last  card,   "I  am  afraid,   Monsieur 
Robert-Houdin,  I  am  about  to  embarrass 
you.     Do  you  know  what  this  card  pro- 
poses ?"    "Will  your  Majesty  deign  to  in- 
form me  ?"    "It  is  desired  that  you  should 
send  the  handkerchiefs  into  the  chest  of 
the  last  orange  tree  on  the  right  of  the 
avenue."     "Only  that,  Sire?     Deign  to 
order,  and  I  will  obey."     "Very  good, 


its  place.  An  attendant  in  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  suspect  collusion  was  sent 
to  the  orange  tree  to  open  the  chest.  This 
was  done  with  considerable  difficulty,  the 
attendant  thrust  in  his  hand,  and,  with  a 
cry  of  surprise,  drew  out  a  small  iron 
coffer  eaten  by  rust.  The  King  asked 
whether  the  handkerchiefs  were  to  be 
found  in  this  coffer.  "Yes,  sire,"  replied 
Houdin,  "and  they  have  been  there,  too, 
for  a  long  period."  "How  can  that  be? 
The  handkerchiefs  were  lent  you  scarce  a 
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then ;  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  magic 
act.  I,  therefore,  choose  the  orange  tree 
chest."  The  King  gave  an  order  in  a  low 
voice  and  a  number  of  attendants  im- 
mediately ran  out  to  guard  the  orange 
tree,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fraud. 
Houdin  placed  the  handkerchiefs  beneath 
a  bell  of  opaque  glass,  and  taking  his 
wand,  he  ordered  them  to  proceed  to  the 
spot  chosen  by  the  King.  Then  he  raised 
the  bell;  the  little  parcel  was  no  longer 
there,  but  a  white  turtle  dove  had  taken 


quarter  of  an  hour  ago."  "I  cannot  deny 
it,  Sire ;  but  what  would  my  magic  powers 
avail  me  if  I  could  not  perform  incom- 
prehensible tricks?  Your  Majesty  will 
doubtless  be  more  surprised  when  I  prove 
that  this  coffer,  as  well  as  its  contents, 
was  deposited  in  the  chest  of  the  orange 
tree  sixty  years  ago.  If  your  Majesty 
will  be  kind  enough  to  open  this  casket 
the  proof  will  be  supplied.  Deign  to  re- 
move from  the  neck  of  this  turtle  dove  the 
key   of   the   casket   which    it   has   just 
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brought  you."  The  King  unfastened  a 
ribbon  that  held  a  small  rusty  key,  un- 
locked the  coffer,  and  read  the  following : 

This  day,  the  sixth  of  June,  1786.  This  iron 
box,  containing  six  handkerchiefs  was  placed 
among  the  roots  of  an  orange  tree  by  me, 
Balsamo,  Count  of  Cagliostro,  to  serve  in  per- 
forming an  act  of  magic,  which  will  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  same  day  sixty  years  hence  before 
Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  and  his  family. 

Underneath  the  parchment  containing 
these  words  was  found  a  parcel  which, 
when  opened,  was  seen  to  contain  the  six 
handkerchiefs  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  table  only  a  few  minutes  before. 
* 

This  is  the  story  of  the  trick  as  it  was 
told  by  Houdin  in  his  Memoirs.  The  ma- 
gician offered  nothing  in  explanation  be- 
yond dropping  a  hint  that  he  had  pro- 
cured a  duplicate  of  Cagliostro's  seal 
from  a  fellow  magician  some  time  before. 
Professor  Matthews,  however,  in  his 
article  guesses  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
feat  was  done  in  a  way  that  is,  to  say  the 
least,  ingenious  and  plausible.  According 
to  him  it  was  less  a  trick  than  a  shrewd 
bit  of  psychological  guessing  on  the  part 
of  Houdin,  who  knew  Louis  Philippe  to 
be  clever  in  small  things,  and  divined 
which  of  three  cards  the  King  would 
choose.  To  a  conjuror  of  Houdin's  at- 
tainments it  was,  of  course,  the  merest 
child's  play  to  make  the  King  take  among 
the  cards  on  which  the  guests  had  written, 
three  which  Houdin  himself  had  prepared. 
He  knew  that  the  first  place  of  conceal- 
ment suggested  would  be  dismissed  from 
the  King's  mind  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  far  too  easy.  The  second  was  cer- 
tainly difficult  enough,  but  it  was  entirely 
too  far  away.  The  third  place,  being 
both  difficult  and  convenient,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  one  which  would  be  chosen. 
In  other  words,  Houdin  played  a  varia- 
tion on  the  guessing  game  invented  by 
Poe's  boy  with  the  marbles.  The  rusty 
coffer  had  been  prepared  and  placed  in 
the  chest  of  the  orange  tree  days  before, 
the  substitution  of  the  turtle  dove  for  the 
parcel  of  handkerchiefs  was  in  Houdin's 
every  day  repertory,  and  the  whole  feat 
becomes  simplicity  itself. 

* 
Professor  Matthews's  amusing  article 
had  the  effect  of  sending  us  back  to  re- 
read the  Memoirs  of  the  man  who  was 
unquestionably  the  most  extraordinary 


conjuror  of  modern  times.  His  attain- 
ments not  only  won  him  wide  success  on 
the  stage  of  his  own  theatre;  they  ob- 
tained for  him  official  recognition  and 
made  him  for  a  time  a  dignified  represen- 
tative of  the  French  Government.  In  de- 
veloping the  African  Empire  in  the  fifties 
the  French  administrators  were  harried 
and  hampered  by  the  fanatical  Mara- 
bouts, who  by  their  tricks  of  juggling 
easily  persuaded  their  followers  that  they 
possessed  supernatural  powers  and  used 
this  belief  to  stir  up  insurrections  against 
the  French  domination.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  counteract  this  malevolent  influ- 
ence by  ordinary  means,  so  it  was  de- 
cided to  invite  the  great  Robert  Houdin 
to  Algeria  in  order  to  pit  his  magic 
against  that  of  the  Marabouts.  So  the 
conjuror  went  out  to  the  Colony  as  a 
great  personage.  Of  course  his  task  was 
mere  child's  play  and  he  not  only  over- 
threw the  influence  of  the  Marabouts  by 
the  performance  of  feats  which  made 
those  of  his  antagonists  seem  infantile, 
but  he  astounded  the  Marabouts  them- 
selves. Nevertheless  this  expedition  was 
not  without  its  dangers.  On  the  stage  of 
the  theatre  in  Algiers  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  shot  at  with  pistols  loaded 
by  the  Marabouts.  On  one  occasion  on 
a  trip  to  the  interior  of  the  country  when 
he  was  absolutely  without  the  necessary 
tools  it  was  insisted  that  he  repeat  the 
experiment.  Houdin  confesses  that  he 
was  in  a  tight  fix  and  was  thoroughly 
frightened.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  al- 
low this  to  be  seen.  He  explained  that 
he  was  without  his  charmed  talisman 
which  was  absolutely  essential  if  the  feat 
was  to  be  performed  at  once,  but  added 
that  he  might  do  without  it  if  they  were 
willing  to  wait  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  order  that  he  might  pass  the  night 
in  prayer.  Houdin  did  not  spend  the 
night  in  prayer ;  he  employed  about  two 
hours  in  insuring  his  invulnerability  and 
then  went  soundly  to  sleep.  The  next 
morning  the  test  was  made  before  a  great 
crowd  of  Arabs.  Houdin  insisted  that 
the  pistols  should  be  loaded  by  the  Mara- 
bouts themselves  in  the  sight  of  every  one 
and  then  calmly  took  his  place  and  gave 
the  signal.  The  pistol  went  off  and  an 
instant  later  the  conjuror  opened  his  lips 
showing  the  bullet  between  his  teeth. 
The  infuriated  Marabout  tried  to  seize 
the  other  pistol,  but  Houdin  reached  it 
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before  him.  "You  could  not  injure  me," 
said  the  conjuror,  "but  you  shall  now  see 
that  my  aim  is  more  dangerous  than 
yours.  Look  at  that  wall."  He  pulled 
the  trigger,  and  on  the  newly  white- 
washed wall  appeared  a  large  patch  of 
blood,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  he  had 
aimed.  The  spectators  raised  their  eyes 
to  heaven,  muttered  prayers,  and  re- 
garded this  European  magician  with  a 
species  of  terror. 

n 

The  Late  "M.  Bibi." 

"Our  maiden  aunts  would  not  approve 
of  'Bibi,'  "  wrote  recently  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Sketch,  "but  he 
is  dead  and  so  de  trior tnis."  Besides,  I 
must  confess  that  all  the  youth  in  me 
warmed  sympathetically  each  time  I  met 
the  stooping,  shambling  figure,  with  ab- 
sinthe-washed eyes,  Voltaire-like  and  un- 
shaven face,  long  elf-locks,  and  the  cos- 
tume reminiscent  of  his  charitable  friends. 
"Jacques  has  passed  his  examination/' 


one  would  hear  one  student  on  the  Pan- 
theon terrasse  say  to  another.  "Sure?" 
"Quite;  and  he  has  gone  home  to  his 
people.  I  saw  his  frock-coat — the  one 
with  the  broad  velvet  collar  and  the  but- 
tons missing — on  'Bibi'  yesterday." 
"Bibi"  got  every  one's  old  clothes,  and 
bought  them  with  old  jokes  and  anec- 
dotes. He  was  the  slippered  Pantaloon, 
tricked  out  en  arlcquin,  and  when  he  died 
last  week,  at  sixty-seven,  sans  money, 
sans  food,  sans  soap,  sans  everything 
save  his  perennial  gaiety,  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  the  Paris  pauper  hospital,  where 
the  other  outcasts  looked  up  to  "Mon- 
sieur Bibi"  as  a  demi-god,  he  left  this 
world  with  a  jest  on  his  lips. 

"His  name  was  Andre  Salis,  and  he 
failed  to  pass  his  law  examinations  in  the 
Quarter  five-and-forty  years  ago.  He 
loved  the  careless  and  unstudying  student 
life,  but  drink  and  utter  laziness  soon 
dragged  him  down  into  Bohemianisnrs 
lowest  depths,  where  dirt  was  nature, 
work  a  crime,  and  borrowing  the  only 
means  of  livelihood.    He  lived  with  and, 
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when  the  poet  had  money,  on  Yerlaiue, 
and  since  his  death  the  poor  old  reprobate 
'Bibi*  usually  went  hungry,  for  fried  po- 
tatoes, bought  in  halfpennyworths,  are  not 
very  nourishing,  and.  though  few  people 
whom  he  met  upon  his  prowl ings  failed 
to  put  up  drinks,  solids  were  rarely  of- 
fered him.  Had  *Bibi'  cared  to  work,  he 
might  have  been  a  brilliant  writer.  His 
gift  for  repartee  was  wonderful,  and 
there  were  not  many  in  the  Quarter  who 


eared  to  cross  wits  with  him  a  second 
time.  One  noted  journalist — he  is  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  to-day — who  was 
notorious  for  personal  untidiness,  once 
tried  to  make  a  butt  of  'Ribi*  and  offered 
him  a  franc  *to  get  a  bath/  'Divisons. 
voulez-vous?*  said  the  old  scallywag, 
quite  quietly,  and  a  great  roaF  of  laugh- 
ter, in  which  the  victim  joined,  showed 
that  the  day  had  gone  against  the  jour- 
nalist." 


VENEZUELA    AND    KINGSLEY'S 
"  WESTWARD-HO !" 


With  Drawings  by  Walter  Hale. 


The  title  of  Westward-Ho  is  a  trifle 
misleading  to  one  who,  by  some  strange 
fatality,  did  not  receive  the  book  either 
as  a  birthday  or  a  Christmas  gift  in  the 
days  of  youth.    It  is  associated  with  the 
period  giving  rise  to  that  classic  utter- 
ance :   "Go  West,  young  man,"  and  sug- 
gests long  lines  of  prairie  schooners  with 
Indians  lurking  in  the  grass,  rather  than 
the  galleons  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
"sailed  the  Spanish  Main."    We  note  that 
"sailing  the  Spanish  Main"  gives  us  the 
same  thrill  that  it  did  many  years  ago, 
and  some  of  us  are  still  as  pleasantly  un- 
certain as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Main 
as  we  were  then.     A  certain  stickler  on 
such  subjects,  declares  the  Main  to  be 
that    part    of    the    Atlantic    which    is 
"bounded  on  the  south"  by  the  Spanish 
possessions  of  South  America;  and  that 
is  doubtless  true,  for  it  was  to  this  quarter 


that  Amyas  Leigh,  the  hero  of  Charles 
Kingsley's  novel,  steered  his  gallant  bark 
— or  words  to  that  effect. 

Amyas,  it  will  be  remembered,  came 
from  Bideford,  North  Devon,  and  was 
one  of  so  many  lovers  of  the  fair  "Rose 
of  Torridge"  that  the  ship  which  went  in 
quest  of  her  was  manned  largely  by  her 
suitors,  who  sailed  the  seas  in  perfect 
amity.  The  "Rose  of  Torridge"  eloped 
with  a  Spanish  prisoner  of  quality  who 
was  held  for  ransom  in  Bideford  or  there- 
abouts, and  together  they  fled  to  La 
Guayra — La  Guayra  of  Venezuela,  and 
the  newspapers,  and  the  blockade  of  last 
winter.  Don  Guzman  married  the  lady, 
and  from  all  accounts  they  would  have 
been  a  happy  pair  in  the  Governors  house 
on  the  hill  had  it  not  devolved  upon 
Amyas  to  rescue  her,  upon  his  brother  to 
die  for  her,  and  upon  their  cousin,  Eu- 
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stace,  who  had  already  threatened  her 
with  "Mark  you,  fair  beauty,"  to  hand  her 
over  to  the  Inquisition.  The  warships 
which  rode  at  anchor  during  the  gentle 
blockade  last  winter  would  not  have  dis- 
concerted Amyas.  He  might  have 
puzzled  a  bit  over  the  absurd  construc- 
tion of  these  representatives  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  but  he  would  have  praised 
God,  eaten  breakfast,  and  cleared  the 
decks  for  action,  for  an  engagement  with 
this  strange  prey  as  eagerly  as  he  did  for 
the  black  hulled  frigate,  and  the  two  low 


ugly  looking  galleys  which  he  found 
within  the  harbour.  The  appearance  of 
the  country  of  Venezuela  (which  Mr. 
Kingsley,  or  Amyas,  knew  as  "Carrac- 
cas")  does  not  fluctuate  writh  the  varying 
moods  of  the  natives.  "So  Westward-ho 
they  ran — beneath  the  northern  wall,  the 
highest  cliff  on  earth — "  the  author  wrote 
of  La  Silla,  the  greatest  peak  of  the 
range,  and  impregnable  he  naively  states 
"to  all  but  Englishmen — and  zouaves/ 
The  hearts  of  the  war  correspondents  will 
throb  responsively  to  the  description  of 


"v. 

THE  HARBOUR   OF    LA   GUAYRA   DURING   THE   BLOCKADE   LAST   WINTER. 

The  Italian  cruiser  " Carlo  Alberto"  with  her  prizes  (Venezuelan  fishing  boats)  on  the  right :  the 
Dutch  mail  steamer  *4Prinz  Wilhelm  II."  in  the  centre;  and  the  Venezuelan  transport  4*Ossun"in  the 
foreground.  The  town  of  La  Guayra  lies  along  the  shore  on  the  left  and  the  railway  to  Caracas  climbs 
the  mountain  above. 
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A     GORGE    AT    THK    FOOT     OF    LA    SILL  A. 

The  Governor's  house,  where  "The  Rose  of  Torridge"  was  confined,  stood  on  the  mountain  side  beyond 
the  old  church  of  El  Carmen.    In  the  foreground  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Spanish  wall  and  fortification. 
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the  town  itself  which  one  writer  of  this 
day  likens  to  a  Frankfurter  in  shape,  a 
hot  one  he  should  add,  for,  as  Amyas 
found  it,  "In  spite  of  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain,  the  whole  place  wore  a  dusty 
and  glaring  look.  The  breaths  of  air  that 
came  off  the  land  were  utterly  stifling; 
and  no  wonder,  for  La  Guayra,  owing  to 
•  the  radiation  of  that  vast  brickwork  of 
heated  rock,  is  one  of  the  hottest  spots 
on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  men  from  Devon  laid  very  little 
stress  on  the  odours  of  La  Guayra.     It 
is  possible  that  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  Bideford  itself  were  not  all  that  they 
should  have  been  in  1580,  but  they  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  the  atmosphere  of 
every  lotus  eating  country,  and,  after  a 
few  weeks  of  them,  yellow  fever  sweeps 
down  upon  the  stranger  and  he  is  carried 
into  the  hills  as  were  the  crew  of  the 
"Rose."    From  these  mountains  the  men 
wandered  into  the  interior  looking  for  a 
city   of   gold,   and   finding   a   wife   for 
Amyas,  who  was  struck  with  blindness 
before  he  felt  the  need  of  her.     When 
men  of  the  calibre  of  Drake,  Hawkins, 


Frobisher,  and  Raleigh  felt  the  elation  of 
this  gold  quest,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  seamen  of  their  day  were  ready 
to  endure  the  perils  of  the  tropics  to  sat- 
isfy their  greed.  South  America  is  still 
the  region  of  unexplored  riches,  though 
the  wealth  is  locked  within  her  hills,  to 
be  opened  to  the  conqueror  through  the 
flourishing  of  a  franchise  and  not  an 
arquebus.  Hunting  the  Spaniard  is  still 
something  of  a  game,  but  the  South 
American  specimen  has  so  deteriorated 
that  the  powerful  nations  punish  him  oc- 
casionally purely  "for  his  own  good," 
parade  warships  as  a  sort  of  policeman  to 
the  infantile  mind,  and  let  him  out  of  the 
corner  when  he  promises  to  be  good. 
The  Spaniards  trace  the  beginning  of 
their  downfall  to  the  men  of  the  time  of 
Amyas  Leigh.  It  may  be  so — but  it 
makes  good  reading!  The  little  repub- 
lics are  so  continually  warring  upon 
themselves  that  Kingsley  may  outlast 
them,  for  literature  does  not  change  its 
style  as  quickly  as  a  South  American 
Republic  does  its  President. 

Louise  Closser  Hale. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  LITERARY 

QUILL-DRIVER 


WHILE  yet  in  my  teens,  the 
fame  of  Byron  and  Scott,  of 
Poe  and  Tennyson,  and  other 
illustrious  poets  filled  me  with 
a  desire  for  literary  distinction.  With  all 
the  confidence  of  youth,  and  the  presump- 
tion of  ignorance,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  telling  him  with  easy 
assurance,  that  I  was  well-fitted  by  my 
tastes,  education  and  accomplishments — 
(I  was  a  college-bred  shorthand  writer 
with  literary  aspirations)  for  the  posi- 
tion of  amanuensis  to  a  literary  man,  and 
suggested  that,  perhaps,  he  might  require 
my  services ;  but,  if  he  did  not,  would  he 
be  so  kind  as  to  recommend  me  to  some 
one  who  did ;  also  to  use  his  influence  to 
open  a  way  for  me  to  some  good  maga- 
zine that  paid  well,  adding  that,  as  I  was 


looking  up  to  the  "glory-crowned 
heights"  where 

"Fame's   proud   temple   shines   afar," 

I  did  not  expect  to  be  treated  with  cold 
indifference,  but  with  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The  good-natured  Doctor,  compassion- 
ating my  inexperience,  wrote  me  a  very 
kind  letter,  which  I  quote  for  the  benefit 
of  other  young  men  and  women  who  have 
literary  aspirations : 

Boston,  December  6,  18 — . 
Dear  Sir: — I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  direct  you  to  any  place  of  employ- 
ment such  as  you  desire.  In  a  city  like  this 
the  crowding  to  all  such  employments  is  very 
great  and  there  are  a  very  few  situations  to  be 
divided  among  a  great  number  of  applicants. 
As  for  myself,  I  am  not  (as  I  am  often  sup- 
posed to  be)  an  editor,  and  have  no  writing 
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to  do  which  I  am  not  competent  to  do  myself 
with  a  little  occasional  aid  from  members  of 
my  own  family.  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to 
give  you  encouragement  as  to  employment  in 
Boston,  but  the  truth  is  there  is  next  to  none 
of  the  kind  you  mention,  as  most  of  our  writ- 
ers are  as  poor  as  rats  themselves  and  no  more 
able  to  keep  an  amanuensis  than  they  are  to 
set  up  a  coach  and  six. 

I  do  not  even  know  how  to  advise  you  be- 
yond this  simple  counsel  which  I  have  occa- 
sionally given  to  young  aspirants: 

If  you  think  you  have  literary  talents,  write 
something  for  the  best  paper  or  magazine  you 
can  get  into,  keep  to  one  signature,  and  you 
will  be  found  out  by  a  public  which  is  ready 
to  pay  the  highest  price  for  almost  every  kind 
of  literary  ability.  If  you  do  not  think  you 
can  make  a  reputation,  why  not  become  a  re- 
porter for  a  newspaper?  At  any  rate  you 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  finding  occupa- 
tion at  home,  where  you  are  known,  than 
among  strangers.  I  do  not  "turn  from  your 
petition  with  cold  indifference,"  but  it  is 
utterly  out  of  my  power  to  do  more  than  give 
you  these  few  words  of  friendly  advice. 
Yours  very  truly, 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

This  letter  was  kind,  but  it  knocked  on 
the  head  my  fond  hope  of  waking  some 
fine  morning,  like  Byron,  and  finding  my- 
self famous.  As  the  good  Doctor  did  not 
suggest  the  probability  of  getting  an 
opening  for  me  in  any  "magazine  that 
paid  well/'  as  I  had  requested  him  to  do, 
I  had- to  do  the  best  I  could  for  myself, 
which  was  what  others  have  done  before 
and  since — I  made  an  opening  for  my- 
self in  the  Home  Journal.  I  wrote  nu- 
merous sketches  for  this  periodical,  and 
received  praise  from  N.  P.  Willis,  and 
puffs  from  Mr.  Morris  Phillips,  the 
editor  and  business  manager;  but  when 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  slight  com- 
pensation would  be  acceptable,  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  such  a  distinction  to 
write  for  the  Home  Journal  that  more 
gratuitous  contributions  were  offered 
than  it  could  print,  and  that  "Mr.  Willis 
has  often  remarked  that  'we  might!  sell  it 
for  a  high  price/ "  This  "misunder- 
standing" occurred  with  the  Home  Jour- 
nal in  the  midst  of  the  publication  of  a 
serial  story  which  I  was  writing  for  it, 
and  I  missed  the  opportunity  of  my  life 
by  not  refusing  to  send  any  more  copy 
until  some  satisfactory  arrangement  was 
effected.  But  I  was  young  then,  and  I 
did  not  know  that  authors  had  any  rights 
which  editors  were  bound  to  respect.  So 
I  finished  my  story,  and  finished  also  my 
writing  for  the  Home  Journal. 

Soon  after  this  first  literary  experience 


I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  Philadelphia 
newspaper,  asking  for  contributions  to  a 
magazine.  I  offered  my  services,  and 
was  informed  that  the  magazine  wanted 
historical  and  critical  essays,  for  which 
one  dollar  a  printed  page  would  be  paid, 
each  article  being  limited  to  ten  pages. 
This  was  not  a  very  brilliant  offer,  but  it 
was  a  beginning,  and  I  accepted  it.  I 
continued  this  literary  drudgery  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  then  obtained  employ- 
ment upon  a  quarterly  review,  upon  the 
same  terms  per  page,  but  with  permission 
to  write  double  the  number  of  pages  per 
article.  The  articles  for  both  of  these 
periodicals  required  reading  and  scholar- 
ship; they  could  not  be  dashed  off  cur- 
rente  c alamo,  but  days  and  weeks  were 
spent  in  ransacking  libraries  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  their  composition.  This  was  in 
those  ancient  days  before  the  passing  of 
the  essay ;  and  the  articles  which  I  wrote 
were  historical  essays.  The  names  will 
explain  their  character  "Ancient  and 
Modern  Civilization,"  "Elizabeth  and  her 
Courtiers,"  "The  Wits  of  the  Age  of 
Queen  Anne,"  etc. 

By  the  end  of  six  months,  I  had  received 
$80.  Never  have  I  worked  so  hard,  and 
received  so  little;  in  fact,  I  have  since 
made  more  money  in  six  days  than  I  did 
in  six  months  on  the  work  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Still,  I  was  not  discouraged; 
for,  like  Ferdinand  in  The  Tempest,  I 
was  inspired  by  the  thought  that  "some 
poor  matters  point  to  rich  ends,"  and 
that  the  literary  drudgery  I  was  then  en- 
gaged in,  might  be  ."the  stepping-stone  to 
higher  things."  Just  about  this  time  I 
did  what  thousands  of  ambitious  young 
men  have  done  before  and  since.  I  went 
to  New  York  to  seek  my  fortune  in  jour- 
nalism. I  secured  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  the  World  as  a  shorthand  reporter. 
The  editor  of  the  World  at  that  time  was 
Manton  Marble;  the  managing  editor 
was  David  G.  Croly ;  the  city  editor  was 
Lemuel  Israels ;  and  among  the  reporters 
were  George  Wakeman,  one  of  the  fast- 
est shorthand  writers  and  most  accom- 
plished journalists  that  have  ever  been  on 
the  New  York  press;  St.  Clair  McKel- 
way,  at  that  time  famous  among  reporters 
for  his  brilliant  powers  of  description. 
He  is  at  present  the  editor  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle;  T.  M.  C.  Meighan,  afterwards 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald; 
Theodore  Davies,  the  clever  son  of  Chief 
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Justice  Davies  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  besides  others,  forming  alto- 
gether, a  staff  which  Mr.  Marble  said 
could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

^My  work  was  light  and  interesting,  the 
pay  good  for  the  time,  and  my  associates 
very  congenial;  but  I  was  not  satisfied. 
I    was  ambitious  to  be  an  editor.     So  I 
left  the  World,  returned  to  my  home  in 
Baltimore,  and  started  Southern  Society. 
The  entire  literary  talent  of  the  South 
was  engaged,  and  Southern  Society  was 
pronounced  the  best  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful weekly  journal  in  the  country.    Wil- 
liam   Gilmore   Simms  was   paid  $50  a 
week;  Paul  H.  Hayne  received  $25  for 
three  small  poems;  John  R.  Thompson 
asked  and  received  the  same  amount  for 
**  Music    in   Camp/'   a   beautiful   poem, 
which  was  copied  by  many  newspapers, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  war  literature 
of  the  South.    Father  Ryan  contributed 
**In    Memoriam,,,    a   pathetic    dirge    in 
memory  of  his  young  brother  who  was 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg. 
John  Esten  Cooke  was  paid  $500  for  a 
serial  story,  Hilt  to  Hilt.    Fanny  Down- 
ing received  $25  for  a  short  story;  and 
thus  the  money  went.    But  subscriptions 
did  not  come  in  very  freely,  and,  in  six 
months  all  my  money  was  gone,  and  the 
paper  was  losing  $100  a  week.  I  thought 
it  time  to  discontinue  "the  best  and  most 
beautiful  weekly  in  the  country,"  and  I 
did. 

I  resumed  my  original  profession — 
shorthand — and  was  appointed  the  official 
stenographer  of  the  Orphans'  Court  of 
Baltimore.  This  position  paid  well,  but 
the  work  was  not  congenial ;  the  cacoethes 
scribendi  still  tormented  me — I  longed  to 
return  to  my  first  love,  literature.  Balti- 
more offered  no  opportunity  then,  nor  has 
it  since.  The  city  had  no  publishing 
house,  no  literary  periodical,  daily,  week- 
ly, or  monthly,  and  no  literary  men. 
While  possessing  every  social  attraction, 
so  far  as  literature  was  concerned  I  might 
as  well  have  lived  in  the  Desert  of 
Sahara. 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  said:  "The 
impossible  will  happen  to-morrow/' 
Gambetta  and  Tennyson  said:  "Every- 
thing comes  to  him  who  waits."  Edmund 
Burke  said:  "Despair,  but,  even  in  de- 
spair, work  on."  I  waited.  I  worked 
on;  and,  what  seemed  "the  impossible, " 


happened.  I  had  heard  that  Chief  Justice 
Chase  was  particularly  kind  to  the  young 
in  what  Bulwer  calls  "the  first  barren 
footpath  up  the  mountain  of  life/*  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Justice,  stating 
my  case  frankly,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  interest  himself  in  my  behalf. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  young,  ambitious, 
a  stenographer,  a  journalist,  a  student  of 
literature,  and  wanted  to  be  a  man  of  let- 
ters. The  next  day,  I  heard  from  the 
Chief  Justice.  I  quote  from  his  auto- 
graph letter  (which  I  keep  as  one  of  my 
most  valuable  possessions)  the  following 
passage  : 

"Your  letter  has  interested  me.  It  always 
gives  me  pleasure  to  aid,  if  I  can,  'a  young 
man  struggling  for  an  honorable  livelihood/ 
Your  penmanship  and  style  of  composition  are 
unexceptionable;  and  if  your  qualifications,  in 
other  respects  are  equal,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
you  will  make  a  very  useful  Assistant  Marshal 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  deputed  to  act  for  me 
as  Clerk  for  Bankrupt  matters,  etc.  The  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  performing  the  duties  of 
the  office  is  absent,  and  if  you  can  come  to 
Washington,  you  can  have  his  place  for  a  few 
days,  and  perhaps  longer;  if  not,  something 
else  as  desirable  may  be  obtained.  The  salary 
is  $150  a  month." 

I  took  the  first  train  for  Washington ; 
had  a  most  satisfactory  interview  with  the 
Chief  Justice;  and  the  next  day  entered 
upon  my  duties.  I  soon  found  that,  al- 
though I  was  officially  designated  as  As- 
sistant Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  so  appeared  on  the  pay-roll,  I  was 
really  the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  re- 
sponsible and  confidential  position.  When 
I  entered  upon  my  duties,  the  Chief  said 
to  me  that  whatever  I  saw  or  heard  was 
private  and  must  not  be  repeated,  or  pub- 
lished. I  never  forgot  this  advice,  and 
acted  accordingly.  My  duties  began  at 
nine  o'clock,  when  I  was  due  at  the  home 
of  the  Chief  Justice;  my  office  hours 
were  passed  in  his  library.  The  work 
was  light  and  agreeable,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, was  done  chiefly  at  night.  The  Chief 
Justice  took  a  personal  interest  in  my  af- 
fairs, and  encouraged  my  literary  tastes. 
He  gave  me  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  the  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  resulted  in  a  con- 
nection with  that  newspaper,  as  contribu- 
tor and  correspondent,  for  several  years ; 
he  introduced  me  personally,  to  Colonel 
Don  Piatt,  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Capital,  who  engaged  me  as  a  regular 
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contributor,  and,  later,  placed  me  in 
charge  of  the  Baltimore  office  of  the 
paper.  During  the  first  winter  of  my 
residence  in  Washington,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  died.  He  had  been  a  colleague 
of  Mr.  Chase  in  President  Lincoln's 
Cabinet.  The  sudden  death  of  the  for- 
mer War  Minister  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity for  a  timely  magazine  article. 
The  Chief  Justice  kept  a  diary  during  the 
whole  of  his  public  life.  From  it  he  dic- 
tated some  interesting  secret  history  of 
the  war  in  which  the  dead  statesman  had 
taken  part.  I  prepared  a  short  article, 
and  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  Lippincott's 
Magazine.  It  was  just  in  time  for  the 
next  number,  and  was  the  beginning  of 
a  very  agreeable  and  profitable  acquaint- 
ance. Mr.  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  the  editor 
of  the  magazine,  visited  Washington ;  we 
dined  together.  I  showed  him  around 
the  city,  introduced  him  to  desirable  per- 
sons, and  did  all  in  my  power  to  make 
his  visit  agreeable.  Many  year9  ago, 
Bulwer  said:  "If  you  want  to  be  re- 
viewed favorably,  cultivate  the  review- 
ers." I  found  that  if  you  want  your 
articles*  accepted,  cultivate  the  editors. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Smith  was  the  editor  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine,  no  article  of  mine 
was  declined,  and  this  favour  continued 
under  his  successor,  Mr.  Kirk.  Mr. 
Cleveland  recently  remarked  that  "perse- 
verance is  better  than  pull"  in  order  to 
get  along  in  the  world.  I  must  differ 
from  the  ex-President  so  far  as  literature 
is  concerned.  My  own  experience  and 
that  of  others  whom  I  have  known  shows 
that  a  "pull"  is  better  than  genius  in  get- 
ting one's  work  accepted.  Not  long 
since,  a  magazine  editor  of  "wide  experi- 
ence" confessed  that  "it  pays  for  an  au- 
thor to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  edi- 
tor, for  it  stands  to  reason  that  an  editor 
knowing  personally  an  author  will  give 
his  matter  more  consideration  than  he 
would  the  matter  of  one  whom  he  does 
not  know."  This  simple  fact  accounts 
for  the  many  dull  articles  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  magazines,  and  the  many 
good  articles  that  fill  the  desks  of  authors 
who  have  no  "pull." 

Of  course,  if  an  author  can  offer  an 
editor  a  striking  article  on  a  fresh  sub- 
ject, it  stands  a  chance  of  being  accepted 
whether  he  has  a  "pull,"  or  not.  But,  if 
an  author  flatters  himself  that,  because 
he  has  had  one  such  article  accepted,  he 


has  therefore  a  "pull"  on  that  editor,  he 
will   find   himself  lamentably    mistaken, 
should  he  send  him  an  ordinary  article. 
I  have  discovered  that  to  my  disappoint- 
ment more  than  once.    When  I  offered 
"The  Baltimore  Bonapartes"  to  Scribners 
it  was  accepted  because  the  subject  was 
interesting  and  the  article  historically  cor- 
rect.   It  proved  a  great  success ;  it  was 
quoted  by  the  press ;  it  was  much  talked 
about  and  a  second  edition  of  the  maga- 
zine was  required  to  meet  the  demand. 
I  had  made  a  hit.    I  thought  my  literary 
fortune  was  made.    I  was  mistaken.    I 
had  not  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the 
editor  of  Scribners.     I  had   no  "pull." 
So,  I  could  not  get  another  article  in  it 
for  four  years,  when  I  offered  Madame 
Bonaparte's  Letters  from  Europe.    The 
story  of  this  literary  "find"  is  interesting. 
When    the    old    Patterson    mansion  on 
South  Street,  in  Baltimore,  was  pulled 
down,  the  vast  collection  of  family  let- 
ters, which  had  been  accumulating  for 
seventy-five  years,  was  sold  to  a  junk 
dealer.    A  curio  fancier,  in  raking  among 
the  rubbish,  chanced  upon  a  bundle  of  let- 
ters, indorsed  "From  Betsy."    He  found 
they  were  letters  written  by  Elizabeth 
Patterson  to  her  father,  William  Patter- 
son, from  Europe,  from  1805  to  1835. 
He  saw  their  value,  and  took  them  to  his 
lawyer,  who  happened  to  be  a  friend  of 
mine.    I  was  told  of  the  "find,"  and  the 
letters  were  submitted  to  me.     I  com- 
municated the  matter  to  the  editor  of 
Scribner's,  who  remembering  the  sensa- 
tion created  by  the  article  on  The  Balti- 
more Bonapartes,  asked  me  to  write  three 
articles,  using  Madame  Bonaparte's  let- 
ters  as    the   basis.      In    the   meantime, 
Madame  Bonaparte  died  in  Baltimore, 
aged  ninety-five,  and  I  went  to  work  on 
her  life  for  immediate  publication.    Two 
of  the  articles  were  published  (in  June 
and  July,  1879)  but  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Madame  Bonaparte,  coming  out  at  the 
end  of  July,  made  the  third  article  in  the 
magazine   unnecessary.     The  Life  was 
written  in  five  weeks ;  went  through  four 
editions  in  a  month;  an  English  edition 
soon  passed  to  a  third  edition ;  and,  later, 
a  French  edition  was  published  in  Paris. 
I  was,  naturally,  delighted  by  this  suc- 
cess, and  expected  to  realize,   from  all 
these  editions,  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
small  fortune  from  my  book.     Imagine 
my  surprise  and  disappointment  when  1 
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received  as  a  first  payment  a  check  for 
$171.75,  followed  at  long  intervals  during 
five  years  by  various  small  checks, 
amounting  altogether  to  $255.60,  includ- 
ing the  American  and  English  editions. 
From  the  French  edition,  I  received  noth- 
ing; the  translator,  who  was  a  Greek, 
swindled  me  out  of  the  money  he  agreed 
to  pay  me. 

For   ten  years  and  more,  I  collected 
everything  accessible  on  the  subject  of 
Edgar  A.  Poe.     I  interviewed  his  sur- 
viving relatives  and  friends ;  I  ransacked 
libraries,  I  hunted  up  old  magazines  and 
newspapers,  I  read  sketches  by  the  hun- 
dred, biographies  by  the  score,  lives  by 
the  dozen — in  fact,  I  lived  and  breathed 
in  a  Poetic  atmosphere.    I  talked  Poe  in 
and  out  of  season.     I  filled  note-books. 
I  filled  scrap-books.    I  filled  my  library 
with  Poe.    I  found  out  when  and  where 
he   was  born,  when  and  where  he  was 
buried,  all  of  which  had  been  a  matter  of 
doubt  for  twenty  years  after  his  death.  His 
aunt,  Mrs.  Clemm,  told  me  the  day  and 
place  of  his  birth ;  the  sexton  who  buried 
him  pointed  out  his  grave. 

Having  obtained  all  the  Poeana  that 
was  possible,  I  wrote  the  Life  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe.    It  was  for  me  a  labor  of  love, 
for  from  my  earliest  youth  I  had  been  an 
admirer  of  the  author  of  "The  Raven." 
As  I  had  all  the  material  in  hand,  the  life 
was  written  in  a  few  months.    I  told  the 
sad  but  interesting  story  of  the  poet's 
life  as  it  was  revealed  to  me  after  patient 
study  and  research.  It  did  much  to  rescue 
the  name  and  fame  of  our  greatest  genius 
from  the  infamy  with  which  the  malig- 
nant pen  of  his  first  biographer  had  black- 
ened his  memory.     It  seems  almost  in- 
credible at  the  present  time  that,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,   many  persons  actually 
believed  the  author  of  "The  Raven"  was 
a  drunken  vagabond,  a  man  whose  hand 
was  ever  raised  against  the  world, — a 
man  whose  genius  found  fit  companions 
with  the  angels,  but  whose  morals  made 
him  loved  of  devils.    I  rejoice  that  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  removing  of  the 
infamy  with  which  the  name  of  Poe  had 
so  long  suffered.    The  way  thus  opened, 
has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Woodberry, 
Mr.  Ingram,  and  Mr.  Stedman,  each  of 
whom  has  done  excellent  work  in  this 
field. 

My  Life  of  Poe  has  gone  through  nine- 
teen editions,  and  has  been  a  great  benefit 


to  my  literary  reputation,  since  the  ex- 
traordinary Poe  cult  commenced.  I  fol- 
lowed it  with  numerous  articles  on  Poe, 
such  as  "Poe  and  Mrs.  Whitman/'  "Re- 
.  cent  Biographies  of  Poe,"  "Poe  Bibliog- 
raphy/' "The  Portraits  of  Poe,"  "Poe's 
Early  Home  in  Richmond,"  "Poe's 
Female  Friends."  "Poe,  Real  and  Re- 
puted," "The  Loves  of  Edgar  A.  Poe," 
"The  Semi-Centennial  of  Poe's  Death," 
etc.  I  mention  these  various  articles  in 
order  to  show  the  singular  interest  the 
world  takes  in  the  author  of  "The 
Raven."  My  knowledge  of  Poe's  life  and 
works  opened  for  me  several  very  de- 
sirable periodicals.  The  first  article  which 
I  wrote  for  Appleton's  Journal  was  "The 
Grave  of  Poe."  The  first  article  which 
I  wrote  for  the  International  Review  was 
"Recent  Biographies  of  Edgar  A.  Poe." 
The  first  article  which  I  wrote  for 
Godey's  Magazine  was  "Poe,  Real  and 
Reputed."  The  last  article  which  I  have 
written  on  this  subject  was  "Personal 
Recollections  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  by  the 
Witnesses  of  His  Life."  This  was  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post  It 
has  not  yet  been  published.  It  will  con- 
tain portraits  of  Mrs.  Clemm,  John  H.  B. 
Latrobe,  Professor  Joseph  H.  Clarke, 
Gabriel  Harrison,  and  others,  more  or 
less  associated  with  Poe  during  different 
periods  of  his  life. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before  that  I 
was  compelled  to  resign  my  position  with 
Chief  Justice  Chase  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  on  account  of  the  delicate  condition 
of  my  eyes,  caused  by  almost  constant 
work  at  night.  For  six  months  after  my 
resignation  I  could  not  use  my  eyes,  and 
all  my  literary  work  had  to  be  done  by  an 
amanuensis.  It  was  slow  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  it  was  the  only  way  I  could  work 
during  that  winter  of  my  discontent.  For- 
tunately, as  the  spring  opened,  my  eyes 
grew  better,  and  I  was  able  to  resume 
my  pen.  I  continued  my  contributions  to 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  formed  con- 
nections with  other  New  York  news- 
papers. I  wrote,  also,  for  Appletoris 
Journal,  the  North  American  Review,  the 
Literary  World  of  Boston,  The  Ameri- 
can of  Philadelphia,  Stoddart's  Review, 
the  Magazine  of  American  History,  and 
the  International  Review.  With  the  edi- 
tors of  several  of  these  periodicals,  I 
formed  quite  a  close  acquaintance  by  cor- 
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respondence,  and  my  articles  were  pub- 
lished with  delightful  frequency. 

My  connection  with  the  Philadelphia 
American  began  in  this  way : 

"Plymouth,  N.  H.,  October  4,  1880. 

Dear  Sir: — I  write  you  in  behalf  of  a  new 
weekly  paper — something  between  the  Nation 
and  the  London  Saturday  Review  in  character, 
of  which  I  am  the  Managing  Editor.  It  will 
make  its  first  appearance  October  16th.  I 
have  already  enlisted  the  services  of  E.  C. 
Stedman,  T.  W.  Higginson,  Paul  H.  Hayne, 
Henry  Watterson,  and  many  others  of  equal 
and  greater  prominence.  I  should  like  to  have 
your  services,  and,  if  convenient,  an  article  of 
about  2000  words  on  'Baltimoreans  in  Litera- 
ture/ for  the  MSS.  of  which  I  shall  be  happy 
to  exchange  my  check.  If  you  care  to  write, 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  article — which  i 
trust  will  lead  to  a  mutually  agreeable  con- 
nection— by  October  16th.  I  am,  yours  sin- 
cerely, 

W.  R.  Balch,  Managing  Editor. 

I  publish  this  letter  because  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  recall  the  beginning  of  a  newspaper 
connection  which  proved  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  my  whole  literary  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Balch  was  soon  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  who  asked  me 
to  prepare  a  series  of  papers  on  Paul  H. 
Hayne,  John  Esten  Cooke,  and  other 
Southern  writers:  I  also  did  special  re- 
viewing for  the  American,  and  wrote 
many  papers  on  Southern  social  and  lit- 
erary subjects.  Equally  agreeable  was 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Edward  Ab- 
bott, the  editor  of  the  Literary  World, 
who  always  wrote  briefly,  and  to  the 
point,  but  with  never-failing  courtesy. 
The  checks  from  him  were  always 
promptly  sent,  and  satisfactory,  excepting 
when  I  wrote  a  very  exhaustive  article 
on  "The  Portraits  of  Poe.,,  On  this  oc- 
casion, he  wrote :  "We  should  feel  very 
sorry  to  repel  a  valued  contributor  by 
paying  him  less  than  he  thought  his  work 
was  worth;  we  cannot  always  meet  the 
expectations  of  our  contributors.  We 
feel  that  we  did  not  meet  yours  in  the -case 
of  The  Portraits  of  Poe.'  If  you  will 
tell  us  what  you  may  expect  for  'Poe  in 
Richmond/  we  can  tell  you  at  once 
whether  we  can  afford  to  take  the 
article." 

I  quote  the  above  note  as  a  specimen 
of  the  courtesy  of  editors  twenty  years 
ago,  a  courtesy  which  might  be  imitated 
with  advantage  by  some  of  the  lords  of 
the  press  at  the  present  time.  In  those 
good  old  days,  printed  slips  to  the  re- 
jected   were    unknown — would-be    con- 


tributors were  treated  with  the  polite  con- 
sideration which  one  gentleman  should 
show  to  another  who  is  calling  upon  him. 
The  insolent  behaviour  of  some  American 
editors  is  equivalent  to  slamming  the  door 
in  the  face  of  the  visitor.  I  mention  no 
names — those  who  offend  in  this  respect 
should  strike  their  breast,  and  say  pec- 
cavi,  and  make  a  firm  resolution  to  sin  no 
more.  Let  them  remember  that  it  was 
said  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough 
that  it  was  more  agreeable  to  be  refused 
a  favour  by  him  than  to  have  one  granted 
by  any  other  person.  If  these  offending 
editors  had  the  sense  that  Charles  Dick- 
ens had,  they  would  give  clever  unknown 
writers  a  cordial  welcome,  instead  of 
treating  them  with  cold  indifference.  He 
knew  the  value  of  new  blood,  and  kept  up 
the  interest  of  his  magazine  by  encourag- 
ing all  the  bright  young  writers  of  his 
time.  He  had  a  rare  genius  for  discover- 
ing literary  talent,  and  many  gifted  au- 
thors were  indebted  to  his  discernment 
for  their  introduction  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  per- 
nicious policy  pursued  by  some  wealthy 
periodicals  of  paying  for  the  name  of  the 
writer  instead  of  the  merit  of  the  writing 
was  once  shown  by  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion which  paid  James  G.  Blaine  a 
good  round  sum  for  a  dull  article  on  the  j 
Congressional  Globe,  which  could  have 
been  easily  written  by  the  youngest  clerk 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  one-tenth  of  what  Mr. 
Blaine  was  paid,  but  he  was  paid  for  his 
name,  not  for  his  work.  The  Ladies 
Home  Journal  paid  Dr.  Talmage,  the 
sensational  preacher,  $5000  a  year  for 
articles  which,  if  sent  by  an  unknown 
contributor,  would,  very  properly,  have 
been  thrown  into  the  waste  basket,  in- 
stead of  being  published.  One  of  the 
most  striking  cases  of  "a  name,  not  merit" 
was  furnished  by  the  octogenarian  verses 
of  Tennyson.  In  the  full  splendour  of  his 
intellect,  he  wrote  some  of  the  noblest 
poetry  that  genius  has  ever  given  to  the 
world.  But  he  out-lived  his  genius  and  in 
his  last  years  wrote  verses  which  the  high 
and  mighty  magazine  editors  would  have 
indignantly  returned  to  an  unknown  writ- 
er, but,  coming  from  Alfred,  Lord  Ten- 
nyson, the  Poet  Laureate  of  England, 
these  same  high  and  mighty  editors  grov- 
elled at  his  feet  to  get  a  few  drivelling 
lines  from  him,  yet  some  of  these  fellows 
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have  the  effrontery  to  declare  that  they 
accept  articles  on  their  merits,  and  not 
on  the  names  of  the  writers. 

The  first  article  sent  by  me  to  Harper  s 
Magazine  was  "The  American  Graces," 
which  told  the  story  of  the  Misses  Caton, 
three    beautiful    Baltimore    sisters    who 
married  into  noble  English  houses — the 
Duchess  of  Leeds,  the  Marchioness  of 
Wellesley,   and   Lady   Stafford.     These 
ladies     were     the     granddaughters     of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  last 
surviving  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.    This  was  followed  by  an 
article  on  "The  Social  Athens  of  Amer- 
ica,"— Baltimore  from  a  social  point  of 
view,  with  rare  portraits  of  the  belles  and 
beauties,  past  and  present  of 'the  Monu- 
mental City.     This  article  proving  suc- 
cessful, I  was  sent  down  to  Richmond  to 
write  up  that  city  on  the  same  lines.     I 
called    this   article   "The    City   of   Fair 
Women  and  Brave  Men,"  which  distinc- 
tive title  was  changed,  without  my  per- 
mission   to   the    trite   and    meaningless 
"Some  Richmond  Portraits,"  and,  in  or- 
der to  fit  the  si?e  of  the  article  to  the 
space  at  the  disposal  of  the  magazine,  it 
was  cut  down  unmercifully.  Consequent- 
ly, the  people  of  Richmond,  who  had  re- 
ceived me  with  true  Southern  cordiality, 
received    the    magazine    containing    the 
article  with  mingled  disappointment  and 
indignation.    A  large  portion  of  the  latter 
was  showered  upon  my  devoted  head  as 
the  author  of  the  offending  article;  the 
public,  not  being  admitted  to  secrets  of 
the  sanctum,  held  me  responsible.    I  felt 
indignant  in  my  turn,  and  wrote  the  edi- 
tor a  letter  in  which  I  expressed  my  feel- 
ing on  the  subject.    This  was  a  mistake : 
it  is  unwise,  imprudent,  impolitic  to  com- 
plain to  an  editor,  for  editors  are  very 
sensitive,  and  some  of  them  have  long 
memories.    This  misunderstanding  with 
Harper's    Magazine    happened     fifteen 
years  ago,  and  no  article  of  mine  has  been 
accepted  by  the  same  editor  in  all  these 
years.     Nota  bene:  avoid  all  misunder- 
standings   with    editors;    pocket    their 
checks  and  kicks  with  equal  equanimity. 
I  forgot  to  mention,  when  speaking  of 
my  Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Bona- 
parte, that  the  English  edition  came  out 
just  about  the  time  the  tragical  death  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  called  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  the  Bonaparte  family. 
The  auspicious  appearance  of  the  book 


caused  it  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
leading  English  journals.  The  London 
Times  devoted  a  leader  to  it.  The  Satur- 
day Review  was,  as  usual,  caustic;  the 
Academy  displayed  much  ignorance,  and 
spoke  of  the  author  as  a  Frenchman,  not 
knowing,  of  course,  that  my  ancestor 
came  to  America  before  the  American 
Revolution.  The  Athenaeum,  the  Specta- 
tor, and  other  English  journals  published 
articles,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Black- 
wood's  to  devote  nineteen  pages  to  it, 
under  the  title  of  "An  American  Prin- 
cess." 

These  confessions  of  mine  are  perfectly 
frank,  and  are  intended  to  be  useful.  My 
literary  life  has  been  neither  a  brilliant 
success  nor  a  disheartening  failure.  I 
have  written  successful  books,  but  they 
were  not  so  profitable  as  writing  for 
magazines  and  periodicals  generally.  I 
have  kept  a  careful  record  of  every  dollar 
received  from  my  literary  and  journalistic 
work.  From  this  record,  the  following 
quotations  may  prove  interesting  and  in- 
structive : 

'The  Baltimore  Bonapartes,"  Scrib- 
ner's  Monthly $80.00 

"The     Calvert     Family,"    Lippincott's 

Magazine    31.00 

"The  City  of  the  Sultan,"  The  Chou- 

tauquan    30.00 

"Poe,  Real  and  Reputed,"  Godey's 
Magazine 25.00 

"American  Biography,"  Apple  ton's 
Cyclopedia  of  Atner.  Biog 85.00 

"American  Biography,"  Atner.  Supt. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica : . . .     140.00 

"Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,"  In* 
ternational  Review 70.00 

"Some  Richmond  Portraits,"  Harper's 
Magazine    150.00 

"The  Social  Athens  of  America,"  Har- 
per's Magazine 125.00 

"The  American  Graces,"  Harper's 
Magazine 60.00 

"European  Correspondence,"  Literary 
World,  etc 200.00 

"The  American  Bonaparte,"  Interna- 
tional Review 60.00 

"Madame  Bonaparte's  Letters  from 
Europe."  Scribner's  Monthly 150.00 

Recent  Biography,  North  American 
Review 40.00 

Articles  about  Europe,  etc.,  New  York 
Mail  and  Express 115.00 

"Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,"  the 
Green  Bag 100.00 

"The  Literary  Salons  of  London,"  The 
Chautau quart  100.00 

"Jefferson  Davis  Speaks,"  New  York 
Sun 150.00 

Letters  to  the  Washington  Capital 190.00 

"Unveiling  of  the  Lee  Statue,"  Phila- 
delphia Press,  Memphis  Appeal,  etc..      35.00 
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"TS  ^fiSSSSffflra".  aS,.»  7e»  «*  Wfgate  amount  to 

cago  Times $66.00  sometnmg  less,  in  round  numbers,  than 

"The  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  the  House',  $10,000.     This  is  a  pretty  good  showing 

«i?n(?  s"Preme  Court,"  Chautauquan. .    120.00  for  a  man  the  time  of  whose  actual  liter- 

Pocs  Female  Friends,    The  Chautau-  ary  work  does  not  represent  ten  years. 

"Colonial  Dames,7, '  Vogue.  WWW  \  \ '.  '. '. '.  \      ^oloo  Looking  back  to  the  time  when  with  all 

"Baltimore  Beauty— Past  and  Present,"  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  I  set  out  to  con- 

«T^rni,FH;;;,,i',,p •■»••/■•  -j-v   400°  quer  the  world  with  mv  m  I  am  *<>* 

^L^^^                                   2500  ^fectly  conscious  how  poorly  equips 
"Baltimore  and  Baltimoreans,  Past  and  l  was  for  tbe  glorious  work.     I  left  col- 
Present,"  Baltimore  News 200.00  lege  with  my  head  stuffed  with  ancient 

"In   the   Footsteps   of   Lord   Byron,"  learning— I  had  read  Ovid,  Caesar,  and 

-dSSW  fSnTwomenr^nch,     35°°  «ft  classical  authors   but  not  a  line  of 

English,   and   American,"   Chautau-  bnakespeare,  Milton,  Addison,  Johnson, 

quan  75.00  Goldsmith,  Byron,  Dickens,  Thackerav, 

"The   Carrolls   of   Carrollton,"   Mun-  Poe,    Hawthorne,     Irving,    Longfellow 

sey's  Magazine                    .                   50.00  Tennyson.     I  soon  discovered  that  my 

"Reminiscences  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,"  «„„o;«f    ™a    ~._-       »       ,,          ,              y 

Youth's  Companion.... 35.00  .<luaint  an.d   curious     college   lore  was 

"Personal    Recollections    of    Poc,    by  Just  as  available  in  the  American  literary 

Witnesses   of   His   Life,"   Saturday  market  as  a  handful  of  old  Roman  and 

Evening  Post.               -u-ywwv      S000  Greek  coins  wouId  be  available   in  the 

"Semi-Centenmal  of  Poe  s  Death.    Bal-  **,^*  «„j            ,   u ,            1    ^    %  *          .  - 

timore  American,  Philadelphia  Times,  meat  and  ve£etable  market.     I  found  it 

etc 35.00  was  necessary  to  begin  my  education  all 

"Centennial  of  the  Death  of  Washing-  over — necessary   to  change   my   antique 

ton,"   Saint   Louis   Globe-Democrat,  coins  for  the  pure  gold  of  English  litera- 

Washington  Post,  etc 42.00  *„_~      t  a^^ILa  <-uT™              *     lL       A    7 

"The  American  Bonapartes,"  The  Cos-  **re.     [  dev°ted,  *rf.e  vears  to  the  stud>' 

mopolitan  70.00  ot  tne  best  English  literature.    I  avoided 

"The  Vacant  Room,"  Baltimore  Home  all  so-called  literary  clubs,  and  other  mu- 

J°urn<*l  25.00  tual  admiration  societies,  where  "beauti- 

These  items  are  taken  at  random  from  ful"  essays  and  "lovely"  verses  are  read 

a  record  which  I  have  kept  from  the  time  for  the  delectation  of  a  select  audience  of 

that  I  first  received  pay  for  an  article  to  admiring  friends. 

the  last.     No  article  is  mentioned   for  Thus  prepared,  I  began  my  literary  ap- 

which  the  compensation  was  not,  at  least,  prenticeship  of  which  these  Confessions 

$25.     Hundreds  of  articles,    for  which  tell  the  history. 

sums  ranging  from  $5  up,  were  received,  Eugene  L.  Didier. 


OUR    POETS    WRITE    FOR    SYNDICATES 

i. 

When  Poesie  was  in  its  prime ! 

How  long  the  years  that  intervene 
Since  Thibault  sought  for  "Blanche"  a  rhyme, 

Or  Constance  of  Provenge  was  queen ! 
Then,  birds  of  song  their  plumes  would  preen 

For  roses,  kisses,  tete-a-tetes — 
Alas,  'tis  all  too  plainly  seen 

Our  poets  write  for  syndicates! 

II. 

How  pleasant  to  recall  the  time 

When  Marguerite,  while  still  dauphine, 
Gave  to  Chartier  that  seal  sublime 

Nor  lost  one  whit  of  modest  mien ; 
Ah,  those  were  days  when  bays  were  green, 

When  Troubadours  implored  the  Fates — 
Now,  on  a  patent  verse-machine 

Our  poets  write  for  syndicates! 

III. 

Oh,  happy  days  of  chant  and  chime, 

Those  May-days  'neath  a  sky  serene, 
When  poets  thronged  that  sunny  clime 

The  Golden  Violets  to  glean! 
Across  the  harp  and  lute  they'd  lean 

And  sing  to  lords  and  magistcates — 
That  was  in  century  thirteen ! 

Our  poets  write  for  syndicates! 

U  Envoi. 

Prince!  Pardon  this  display  of  spleen, 

Likewise  the  sophistry  that  prates, 
Then  offers  to  a  magazine 

"Our  Poets  write  for  syndicates!" 

Clarence  Urmy. 


THE  SCENES  OF  MRS.  HUMPHRY 
WARD'S  NOVELS. 


IT  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  open- 
ing lines  of  David  Grieve,  Robert 
Elsmere,  Marcella,  or  Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale  to  realise  something  of 
the  solicitude  with  which  an  author  may 
approach  the  task  of  providing  a  soil  pre- 
eminently fit  for  the  development  of  seeds 
of  character.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  solicitude  merges  into  rever- 
ence; a  reverence  which  never  tires.  In 
subsequent  pages  the  soil  is  deliberately 
and  skilfully  tended,  the  germs  are  fos- 
tered and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  a 
wonderful  ripening  has  crowned  the  re- 
sultant growth. 

The  places  which  Mrs.  Ward  has  se- 
lected in  England  as  a  fitting  background 
to  her  more  striking  figures  fall  naturally 
into  two  chief  and  two  minor  divisions. 

First  in  importance  and  in  extent  of 
area  comes  the  Westmoreland  district. 
Bounded,  roughly,  by  Ullswater  on  the 
north ;  on  the  west  by  Rydal,  Ambleside, 
and  Cartmel  Fell ;  on  the  east  by  Hawes 
Water  and  Long  Sleddale,  and  running 
south  through  Kendal  to  Sizergh  Hall 
and  Levens,  is  an  elongated  tract  of  coun- 
try in  which  are  placed  the  scenes  of 
Robert  Elsmcre,  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale, 
and  the  concluding  portion  of  David 
Grieve.  But  the  real  David  Grieve  coun- 
try is  that  "inaccessible  district  which 
marks  the  mountainous  centre  of  mid- 
England — the  district  of  Kinder  Scout 
and  the  High  Peak,"  where  all  around 
stretches  "the  home  of  heather  and  plash- 
ing water,  of  grouse  and  peewit,  of  cloud 
and  breeze." 

Continuing  a  line  drawn  between  Ulls- 
water and  Kinder  Scout  athwart  the  map 
of  England,  it  will  cut  through  two 
places  of  interest  in  connection  with 
Marcella  and  Robert  Elsmcre,  viz., 
Hampden  House,  Great  Hampden,  Buck- 
inghamshire, the  chief  original  of  Mellor 
Park,  and  its  surroundings ;  and,  further 
south,  the  district  of  Godalming,  Milford, 
and  Peper  Harow,  that  "strange  mixture 
of  suburbanism  and  the  desert"  which  is 
the  Murewell  of  the  Elsmere's  Surrey. 


In  mentioning  with  these  the  Crewe  dis- 
trict of  Sir  George  Tressady,  the  Man- 
chester of  David  Grieve's  youth  and  ma- 
turity, the  London  of  Julie  Le  Breton,  of 
Marcella,  and  of  Elsmere,  the  Oxford  of 
Edward  Langham  and  the  Cambridge  of 
the  Friedlands,  almost  the  final  name  has 
been  placed  upon  the  list  of  localities  in 
England,  and  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to 
the  Continent  in  order  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  wondrous  Italy  of  Eleanor,  the  Lake 
of  Como  episode  in  Lady  Rose's  Daugh- 
ter, and  the  "storm  and  stress"  period  of 
David's  Fontainebleau. 

The  Westmoreland  district  may  be  sub- 
divided into  three,  for  it  comprises  cen- 
tres in  accordance  with  the  books  which 
treat  of  its  scenery.  Long  Sleddale  is 
the  Long  Whindale  of  Robert  Elsmere, 
and  near  the  head  of  the  vale,  where  the 
outline  of  the  steepening  hills  is  broken 
and  deflected  by  rocks  and  patches  of 
plantation,  is  situated  Burwood  Farm, 
"the  lonely  house  in  the  lonely  valley" 
where  Catherine  Leyburn  watched  over 
her  mother,  brought  up  her  sisters,  and 
herself  became  "a  sort  of  Deborah"  of 
the  Westmoreland  Dales.  Within  sight 
of  Burwood  is  the  Vicarage  of  Long 
Whindale,  the  home  at  this  time  of  Mr. 
Thornburgh,  an  incumbent  of  a  later 
school  than  that  of  the  period  when  "Ef 
ye'll  nobbut  send  us  a  gude  schulemeaster 
a  verra'  moderate  parson  'ull  deal"  was 
a  characteristic  Westmoreland  saying. 
To  this  vicarage  came  Robert  Elsmere, 
impelled  by  recent  illness  to  visit  his  col- 
league and  cousin,  and  destined  to  fall 
into  the  match-making  hands  of  Mrs. 
Thornburgh  in  spite  of  the  incredulous 
remark,  "a  saint,  a  beauty,  and  a  wit  all 
to  yourselves  in  these  wilds !"  with  which 
he  received  her  eulogies  concerning  the 
Leyburns. 

The  wooing  of  Catherine  ran  a  vary- 
ing course  among  the  bare  tracts  and 
lonely  crags  of  the  fells  of  this  north 
country,  accelerated  by  the  rain-driven 
walk  from  Shanmoor,  where  Elsmere 
had  discovered  "enchanted  soil"  in  the 


I.  The  Mermaid's  Pool — "  David  Grieve." 
a.  The  Moorland  Brook—"  David  Grieve." 

5.  Torre  Amiata — « 


3.  The  Downfall— **  David  Grieve." 

4.  The  Fairbrook  Clough— "  David  Grieve." 
Eleanor.*' 
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black  purple  of  the  ridge  upon  ridge  of 
mountains  stretching  to  Wetherlam,  the 
Pikes  and  Fairfield ;  retarded  by  Cathe- 
rine's struggle  between  duty  and  inclina- 
tion which  took  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
gnarled  and  solitary  thorn,  her  favourite 
spot,  where  she  sank  down,  a  lonely  girl 
figure  in  blue  cloak  and  hood,  to  wrestle 
with  the  memory  of  her  father's  trust; 
and  finally — a  strange  sequel  to  the  weird 
story  of  the  ghost  or  "bogie"  of  Deep 
Crag,  the  cause  of  Mary  Backhouse's  the 
carrier's    daughter,    "madness    of    de- 


Murewell  (Peper  Harow)  to  acquaint 
Catherine  with  the  change  in  his  religious 
convictions. 

When  planning  David  Grieve,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  stayed  for  a  time  at 
"Marriott's  Farm,"  in  the  Peak  District. 
The  typical  farmhouses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood no  doubt  suggested  Needham's 
Farm,  where  David  and  Louie  Grieve 
spent  their  childhood  in  the  charge  of 
their  Aunt  Hannah  and  her  husband 
Reuben,  a  none  too  happily-chosen  guard- 
ianship, since  the  former's  temper  was 


MR8.  HUMPHRY  WARD  WITH  8OMB  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT. 


spair,"  and  the  occasion  of  Catherine's 
frequent  visits  to  the  old  farmhouse  at 
High  Ghyll,  where  the  girl  lay  dying — 
finally  to  culminate  during  that  stormy 
night  ramble  with  Elsmere  up  the  Blea- 
cliff  Tarn  road  which  closes  the  West- 
moreland portion  of  Robert  Elsmere. 

The  scene  changes  to  Surrey,  and  the 
acqaintanceship  is  commenced  with 
Squire  Wendover  and  his  sister  Mrs. 
Darcy,  leading  to  that  terrible  fight  for 
truth  actually  won  by  Elsmere  on  a 
memorable  walk  across  Ryle  Common, 
which  lies  close  to  Rodborough  Common 
and  the  Portsmouth  Road,  on  his  way  to 


of  the  "brooding  and  grasping  order," 
and  the  latter's  dishevelled  and  disjointed 
appearance  had  earned  for  him  the  neigh- 
bours' description  of  "as  slamp  an*  wob- 
bly as  an  owd  corn-boggart."  Yet  there 
was  compensation  to  David  for  his  aunt's 
harsh  nagging  and  his  sister's  irritating 
perversity  ("It  was  the  tragedy  of 
Louie  Grieve's  fate,  whether  as  child  or 
woman,  that  she  was  not  made  to  be 
loved")  in  the  charm  of  the  wild  and 
rugged  country  round  Kinder  Scout,  that 
western  rampart  of  the  Peak,  piled 
"edge"  behind  "edge,"  the  very  centre  of 
the  great  sweep  of  moors  cleft  by  the 
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*'white  and  surging  mass  of  water'1  called 
the  Downfall,  which  fell  straight  over  the 
edge  here  some  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  roared  downward  along  an 
almost  precipitous  bed  into  the  Kinder 
stream. 

David's  special  place  of  refuge  in  times 
of  trouble  was  "T  owd  smithy,"  the  "en- 
chanted ground"  of  his  childhood,  a 
ruined  building  half-way  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  where  in  days  far  remote  the 
millstones  of  the  district  had  been  fash- 
ioned, two  or  three  of  these  huge  stones 


at  this  early  period  than  the  kindly  inter- 
est of  Mr.  Ancrum,  was  the  friendship 
of  "owd  'Lias  Dawson,"  the  queer 
dreamer  who  fifteen  years  earlier  had 
been  the  schoolmaster  of  Frimley  Moor 
End,  and  was  held  in  local  esteem  as  "t' 
cliverest  mon  abeawt  t'  Peak."  It  was 
Dawson  who  first  excited  the  children's 
keen  interest  in  Jenny  Crum's  Pool, 
gleaming  "far  away  beyond  the  Down- 
fall on  a  projecting  spur  of  the  moor," 
which  caused  David  to  search  an  old 
paper-covered  guide  to  the  Peak  for  in- 


THE  CA8TLE  AND  AGENT'S  HOUSE  AT  TORRE  ALFINA, 
Where  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  stayed  while  writing  "Eleanor."  Torre  Alfina  is  the  Torre  Amiata  of  the  book. 
"In  front  of  them,  indeed,  rose  an  old  villa  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  long:  flat  roofs,  its  fine 
to rspa, and  terraced  vineyards.  A  rude  village  of  grey  stone;  part,  it  seemed,  of  the  tufa  rocks  from 
which  it  sprang,  pressed  round  the  villa,  invaded  its  olive-gardens,  crept  up  to  its  very  walls.  Mean- 
while the  earth  grew  kinder  and  more  fertile.  The  vines  and  figs  stood  thick  again  among  the  green 
corn  and  flowering  lucerne."— '*  Eleanor." 


still  reposing  uselessly,  half  buried  in  the 
heather.  Here  also,  in  a  corner  formed 
by  the  walls  of  the  building,  stood  David's 
large  iron  pan,  dragged  thither  by  him- 
self and  the  farm-donkey  one  never-to- 
be-forgotten  day,  and  filled  to  the  brim 
with  water,  where  "on  rare  occasions"  he 
sailed  the  fleet  of  tiny  boats  constructed 
by  the  help  of  his  friend  Mr.  Ancrum, 
the  lame  minister  of  Clough  End,  and 
usually  hidden  jealously  in  a  crevice.  An- 
other resource  was  his  miniature  water- 
wheel  which  turned  merrily  in  the  Red 
Brook,  a  westerly  affluent  of  the  Down- 
fall Stream.    Yet  more  grateful  to  David 


formation  concerning  the  "English 
Hamadryad."  He  learnt  that  she  "lives 
in  the  side  of  the  Scout ;  that  she  comes  to 
bathe  every  day  in  the  Mermaid's  Well, 
and  that  the  man  who  has  the  good  luck 
to  behold  her  bathing  will  become  im- 
mortal and  never  die."  This  resulted  in 
the  children  stealing  away  from  the  farm 
on  Easter  Eve,  Louie's  thin  girlish  fig- 
ure clad  in  a  "skimp  cotton  dress  and  red 
crossover,  her  long  legs  cased  in  blue 
worsted  stockings,"  as  she  and  David  fled 
"in  an  ecstasy  of  freedom,"  leaping 
"through  the  elastic  carpet  of  heather  and 
bilberry  and  across  bogs  which  showed 


I.      Borough  Farm,  Godalming,  where  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  waf  written. 
2.  The  Valley  of  the  Kinder  Brook—"  David  Grieve.  *'    3.  The  Valley  of  Long  Whendale— "  Robot  Elamere." 
4.  The  Peat  Moss  Country — *  *  Hclbeck  of  Bannit dale. ' *    5 .  The  Farm  where  Mary  Backhouse  Died — "Robert  Elaner*." 


I.  Lerens  Hall — "  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale."  3.  The  Villa  Barbcrini  where  "  Eleanor  "  was  began. 

V  Cartmd  Fell  Chapel— "  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale."         4.  The  Oak  Forrest,  Torre  Amiaou— ."  Eleanor.** 
5.  The  Valley  of  the  Pajlia.— "  Eleanor.** 
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like  veins  of  vivid  green  on  the  dark  sur- 
face of  the  moor,"  up  to  the  shoulder  of 
the  Scout,  where  "gleaming  under  the 
level  light"  lay  the  wondrous  Mermaid's 
Pool.  The  rough  and  lonely  road  from 
the  High  Kinder  Valley  runs  past  the 
foundry  and  the  printing  works  to 
Clough  End,  where  David  listened  in 
Simes's  shed  to  the  pleading  of  the  mill- 
hand  preacher.  The  practice  of  attend- 
ing prayer-meetings  grew  upon  him,  to 


A  very  different  picture  is  this  David, 
the  youthful  and  dreamy  rustic  in  ''his 
worn  fustian  suit  and  red  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
cap,"  from  that  of  the  successful  but  sad- 
dened David,  come  to  manhood  but  no 
less  dreamy,  who  tends  his  dying"  wife 
with  loving  watchfulness  in  the  charming 
Westmoreland  cottage  near  Pelter 
Bridge,  Rydal,  within  sight  of  Nab  Scar, 
Loughrigg,  and  the  larch  plantations  on 
the  side  of  Silver  How. 


NEMI, 

Where  Lucy  Foster  was  stoned  by  the  peasants. 

**  And  now  they  were  to  follow  the  high  ridge  above  the  deep-sunk  lake,  toward  Nemi  on  its  farther 
side— Nemi  with  its  Orsini  tower,  grim  and  tall,  rising  on  its  fortress  rock,  high  over  the  lake  and  what 
was  once  the  thick  grove  or  'Nemus'  of  the  Goddess,  mantling  the  proud  white  of  her  inviolate  tern- 

Ele.  .  .  .  They  were  mounting  a  charming  road  high  above  the  lake.  Stretching  between  them  and  the 
ike  were  steep  olive  gardens  and  vineyards ;  above  them  light  half-fledged  woods  climbed  to  the  sky.  In 
the  vineyards  the  fresh  red-brown  earth  shone  amid  the  endless  regiments  of  vines,  just  breaking  into 
leaf;  daisies  glittered  under  the  olives;  and  below,  on  a  midway  crag,  a  great  wild-cherry,  sun-touched, 
flung  its  boughs  and  blossoms,  a  dazzling  pearly  glory,  over  the  dark  blue  hollow  of  the  lake."— •*  Eleanor." 


end  disastrously  in  a  flogging  from  Jim 
Wigson  perpetrated  at  a  public-house  on 
the  road  between  Castleton  and  Clough 
End,  which  confirmed  David's  opinion 
that  "religion  was  not  for  such  as  he," 
and  became  an  important  factor  in  the 
considerations  which  induced  him,  on  a 
day  of  piteous  upheaval,  to  set  off  run- 
ning down  the  Glossop  Road  past  the 
Snake  Inn  on  his  way  to  Manchester  to 
carve  out  a  path  to  fortune  on  his  own 
^count. 


It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  this  peaceful 
scenery  of  Ambleside  to  the  richness  of 
Eleanor's  Italy. 

"Olive-grounds  and  vineyards,  plough- 
lands  and  pine  plantations  sank,  slope 
after  slope,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  Cam- 
pagna.  And  beyond  the  Campagna, 
along  the  whole  shining  line  of  the  west, 
the  sea  met  the  sunset;  while  to  the 
north,  a  dim  and  scattered  whiteness  ris- 
ing from  the  plain — was  Rome." 

On  this  scene  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
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gazed  from  the  Villa  Barberini,  Castel 
Gandolfo,  where  she  began  to  write 
Eleanor,  and  in  the  dedication  to  the  book 
lies  more  than  a  suggestion  to  the  strong 
affection  she  retains  for  it.  This,  too,  is 
the  scene  upon  which  Edward  Manisty 
looked  down  from  the  terrace  of  the  old 
Villa  on  the  Alban  Hills,  the  villa  with 
its  garden  of  ilex-avenues,  its  salon  all 
splendour — a  wealth  of  pictures,  fine 
hangings  and  luxurious  carpets — and  its 
sparsely- furnished  dining-room  in  marked 
contrast,  described  by  Eleanor  as  that 
odious  room  "which  Edward  will  have 
left  in  its  sins." 

It  was  at  Nemi,  situated  on  the  edge  of 
the  deep-sunk  lake,  with  its  Orsini  tower 
and  its  Temple  site,  called  by  the  people 
the  "Giardino  del  Lago,"  that  Lucy  Fos- 
ter was  stoned  by  rough  peasants  whilst 
Eleanor  and  Manisty  were  visiting  the 
Egeria  Spring,  an  episode  which  resulted 
in  Lucy's  strange  ride  back  to  the  Villa 
with  Manisty  beside  her,  along  the  lonely 
path  that  was  all  silence  and  woody  fra- 
grance, through  a  "world  of  opal  colour 
arched  by  skies  of  pale  green,  melting 
into  rose  above  and  daffodil  gold  below." 
Later  we  find  Manisty  pacing  the  dim 
grass    walks   among   the   olives    in   the 
podere,  whilst  Eleanor  flings  from  her 
window   into   the   trees,   the   terra-cotta 
figure  he  had  given  her  at  Nemi. 

With  the  flight  of  Eleanor  and  Lucy 
from  the  Villa  the  scene  is  removed  to 
the  valley  of  the  Paglia,  beyond  Orvieto, 
a  district  of  vast  oak  woods,  almost  Eng- 
lish in  its  verdure,  where  stands  in  im- 
posing grandeur  the  Castle  of  Torre  Al- 
fina,  the  Torre  Amiata  of  the  book,  new- 
built  on  the  site  of  an  old  Sforza  Palazzo. 
Here  Mrs.  Ward  stayed,  becoming  so  in- 
spired by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
"Sassetto,,  that  she  utilised  it  as  the  back- 
ground for  the  last  chapters  of  Eleanor, 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  its  fastnesses  de- 
livered the  still  half-unwilling  Lucy  into 
Manisty's  safe  keeping. 


To  return  to  Westmoreland,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  idea  of  Hel- 
beck  of  Bannisdalc  was  suggested  to 
Mrs.  Ward  by  the  history  of  the  old 
Catholic  family  of  the  Stricklands  who 
have  been  settled  for  many  generations 
at  Sizergh,  near  Kendal.  During  one 
long  day  of  travel  from  North  to  South, 
the  whole  story  shaped  itself  clearly  in 
her  mind.  Bannisdale  is  not  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  district  of  that  name  lying 
to  the  north  of  Long  Sleddale.  It  is  a 
combination  of  Levens  Hall  and  Sizergh 
Hall,  and  the  river  Kent  is  doubtless 
mirrored  in  the  tumbling  river  Greet  with 
the  roar  of  its  "flood-voice,"  so  dear  to 
Alan  Helbeck.  The  book  depicts  vividly 
the  peat  moss  country  round  Kendal  and 
Arnside,  marked  here  and  there  by  barely 
distinguishable  lines  of  weather-beaten 
trees,  "or  by  more  solid  dots  of  black 
which  the  eye  of  the  inhabitant  knew  to 
be  peat  stacks."  Beyond  are  level  streaks 
of  greyish  white,  where  the  Greet  loops 
with  the  Kent,  flowing  onward  to  the 
estuary  and  the  sea.  Across  the  former 
river  is  the  bridge  where  Laura  played 
the  ghost  after  her  stolen  interview  with 
Hubert  Mason,  an  incident  which  led  to 
awkward  explanations  with  the  Master  of 
Bannisdale,  and  practically  opened  that 
terrible  battle  between  love  and  truth 
which  ended  in  Laura's  tragic  death, 
forcing  her,  "step  by  step,  to  this  last  bit- 
ter resource — this  awful  spending  of  her 
young  life — this  blind  witness  to  august 
things !"  The  quiet  "little  chapel  high  in 
the  hills,"  where  Laura  was  buried  in  the 
country  she  loved  so  well,  which  holds 
her  so  tenderly  and  gives  her  of  its  love- 
liest and  its  best,  is  at  Cartmel  Fell,  and 
with  this  peaceful  scene  we  reach  perhaps 
the  most  artistic  conclusion  to  anything 
that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  written, 
and  a  fitting  finish  to  a  cursory  survey  of 
some  of  the  charming  spots  of  scenery 
she  has  brought  so  near.       F.  Hamel. 


OCTOBERj> 

Elf  and  fairy*  ma/*  be  seen 
In  the  woods  at  Halloween; 
Fay*  and  goblin,  witch  and  sprite, 
cAll  come  out  to  dance  that  night 

c>4nd  the  Black  Cat  prowls 
cAnd  growls  and  yowls; 
cAnd  her  eyeballs  glare 
With  a  mystic  stare, 

c/4s  she  joins  the  rollicking  witches'  ring, 
cy4nd  round  the  fire  they*  dance  and  sing. 

Carolyn  Wells, 
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♦PARSIFAL   PARAPHRASED. 

IN  selecting  Parsifal  as  the  pibce  de 
resistance  of  his  coming  opera 
season,  Herr  Conried  has  shown 
himself  an  astute  impresario. 
Whatever  the  outcome  financially  and 
whatever  the  actual  popular  success  of 
the  venture,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that 
never  in  the  history  of  opera  in  New 
York  has  the  promise  of  a  novelty  ex- 
cited so  much  interest  and  discussion  in 
the  musical  community.  Indeed,  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  particu- 
lar work  over  which  such  a  heated  con- 
troversy has  been  waged  is  worthy  of 
all  the  pother.  A  critical  consideration 
of  its  merits  had  best  await  its  presenta- 
tion. But  it  may  be  intimated  that  Wag- 
nerites  differ  among  themselves  as  to 
the  comparative  value  of  Parsifal.  Some 
hold  it  Wagner's  masterpiece;  but  these 
are  few  and  count  in  their  number  those 
persons  who  always  argue  that  the  latest 
effort  of  genius  is  the  best.  The  major- 
ity are  agreed  that  while  Parsifal  ex- 
hibits Wagner's  leit-motiven  system  in 
its  fullest  flowering,  musically  it  is 
weaker  than  Die  Meistersinger  and  Tris- 
tan. 

There  is  something  attractive  in  the 
picture  of  the  great  composer,  after  fight- 
ing a  battle  for  recognition  such  as  the 
world  of  art  had  never  seen,  sitting  down 
in  his  last  years  to  write  a  religious 
drama  whose  motto  is  peace  and  good 
will  towards  all  men.  He  commenced 
the  poem  in  1877,  finishing  it,  as  was 
his  habit  of  work,  before  he  took  up  the 
musical  setting.  The  drama  had  its  first 
performance  at  Bayreuth  in  the  festival 
year  of  1882.  Since  that  time,  protected 
by  copyright,  Parsifal  performances  have 
been  confined  to  the  little  German  village 
consecrated  to  Wagner  traditions.  Other 
cities  have  heard  a  good  part  of  the  music 
in  concert  form,  but  the  first  stage  rep- 
resentation outside  of  Bayreuth  will  be 


*  Wagner's  Parsifal,  as   retold  by  Oliver 
~*uckel.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company, 
w  York.    Net,  $0.75. 


given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
during  Herr  Conried's  present  regime. 

The  Grail  legends,  like  the  Nibelun- 
gen,  have  their  roots  back  in  the  shadowy 
times  of  which  history  makes  scant  rec- 
ord. Like  the  Nibelungen  myths,  they 
were  the  property  of  many  nations. 
Norse  Sagas,  Saxon  Chronicles,  and 
Teutonic  Archives  contain  versions  of 
the  Grail  story.  Wagner  was  drawn 
towards  it  early  in  his  musical  career; 
and  in  Lohengrin  he  introduces  a  bit  of 
the  poetry  and  mystery  surrounding 
Montsalvat  and  its  sacred  treasure.  In 
Parsifal,  as  was  his  wont,  Wagner  took 
freely  of  the  different  existing  versions 
of  the  story.  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's 
poem  is  the  main  source ;  but  he  departed 
widely  from  Wolfram  when  he  found 
material  for  his  purpose  elsewhere. 

Wagner  was  first  and  foremost  a  dra- 
matist. Music  he  subordinated  to  the 
dramatic  or  rather  theatric  idea,  and 
poetry,  too,  he  treated  as  its  handmaid. 
This  must  be  clearly  comprehended  for 
the  true  appreciation  of  Wagner's  works. 
Wagner  himself  always  insisted  that  his 
music  taken  out  of  the  theatre  lost  some 
of  its  essentials.  And  to  any  thoughtful 
person  the  truth  of  this  must  be  plain. 
A  great  deal  of  the  music  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  action  that  its 
significance  is  almost  wholly  lost  when 
it  is  divorced  from  the  latter;  and  more 
than  that,  it  loses  infinitely  as  music 
Other  great  composers  have  written  dra- 
matic music.  What  Wagner  wrote  is 
musical  drama.  All  this  has  a  particular 
application  to  Parsifal.  In  none  of  Wag- 
ner's operas  is  there  less  music  which 
extracted  from  the  stage  surroundings 
is  found  to  be  of  interest  in  and  for  it- 
self. In  none  of  his  operas  is  the  stage 
effect  so  important.  In  none  of  them  is 
atmosphere  in  the  abstract  so  essential. 
It  is  this  fact  which  lends  the  greatest 
force  to  the  contentions  of  the  proprie- 
tress of  Bayreuth  and  her  adherents,  that 
Parsifal  of  all  the  operas  should  be 
shielded  from  indiscriminate  perform- 
ance and  kept  where  a  reverent  treatment 
will  be  assured.  Ethical  and  sentimental 
considerations   have  been   injected   into 
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the  discussion  which  has  thus  assumed 
large  proportions;  and  finally  an  appeal 
to  the  courts  is  threatened.  But  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  controversy  need  not  de- 
tain us  here. 

Xo  English  readers,  naturally  enough, 
the  Grail  legend  as  told  by  Tennyson  is 
made  the  basis  for  judging  all  other  ver- 
sions.    Parsifal  is  there  Sir  Galahad,  in 
outward   form  and  bearing  closely   re- 
sembling Wagner's  hero.    But  the  story 
as    told   by   Wolfram    von    Eschenbach 
contains  much  symbolism  and  mysticism 
that  is  absent  in  Tennyson  and  the  Eng- 
lish Chronicles  of  Malory  and  the  others 
in  whom  he  found  the  sources  of  his 
poem.    Wagner  in  true  Teutonic  fashion 
has  seized  upon  these  elements  of  the 
"Wolfram  poem  and  transfusing  them  in 
the  fire  of  his  own  fancy  has  combined 
them  afresh,  giving  them  a  prominence 
that  completely  alters  the  dramatic  values 
of  the  poem.     The  simple  directness  of 
Wolfram's  philosophy  is  transmuted  into 
the    complicated    woof   of   a    Schopen- 
hauer's system  of  thought.    It  is  difficult 
for  those  of  us  who  are  not  Germans 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  all  the  symbol- 
ism of  Parsifal — what  the  true  Wagner- 
ite  terms  its  philosophy.     And  perhaps 
we  do  not  lose  much.     Recall  Matthew 
Arnold's  remarks  about  the  insistence  of 
Wordsworthians  on  the  poet's  philoso- 
phy.   "His  poetry,"  says  Arnold,  "is  the 
reality;  his  philosophy,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  it  may  put  on  the  form  and  habit  of  a 
'scientific  system  of  thought,'  and  the 
more  that  it  puts  them  on — is  the  illu- 
sion."    Certain  of   George   Eliot's   ad- 
mirers, who  have  attempted  to  create  out 
of  her  writings  a  complete  system  of  phi- 
losophy, are  subject  to  this  illusion  also. 
Have  the  Wagnerites  escaped  it  ? 

But  turning  to  the  particular  subject 
in  hand,  Mr.  Huckel's  version  of  Wag- 
ner's libretto,  the  reader  is  at  once  struck 
with  the  futility  of  its  measure.  We 
doubt  if  Wagner  could  have  written 
blank  verse  of  a  sustained  quality.  He 
certainly  has  not  inspired  his  translator 
to  do  it.  Wagner's  alliterative  verse, 
in  keeping  with  the  general  dramatic  and 
musical  purpose  of  his  dramas,  is  all  well 
enough ;  but  stripped  of  its  characteristic 
dress,  his  poetry  loses  vastly.  The  truth 
of  this  is  plainly  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Huckel's  experiment.  For  he  has  fol- 
lowed closely  the  original,  using  all  the 


thought  expressed  in  words  by  Wagner 
and  adding  introductory  and  explanatory 
passages  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
stage  and  scenic  directions  in  the  libretto. 
As  he  himself  explains  his  effort,  he  has 
"retold  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bayreuth  in- 
terpretation" Wagner's  Parsifal  In  his 
prefatory  remarks,  Mr.  Huckel  likens 
his  work  to  Fitzgerald's  Omar  Khayyam 
— a  bold  analogy,  rather. 

But  if  this  translation  is  not  poetry  of 
a  high  order  it  nevertheless  has  merit. 
It  conveys  to  the  reader  a  good  under- 
standing of  Wagner's  drama.  That  is  to 
say,  he  can  follow  intelligently  the  stage 
performance,  although  given  in  a  strange 
tongue.  There  is  a  timeliness  in  the  pub- 
lication that  would  make  one  think  it  a 
book  written  for  the  occasion,  were  it 
not  for  the  author's  assertion  that  it  was 
planned  ten  years  ago  and  completed  in 
1902.  There  is  also  the  internal  evidence 
of  care  in  its  preparation.  Mr.  Huckel 
has  withstood  the  temptation  to  use 
archaisms  and  other  affectations.  He 
has  written  clear,  straightforward  Eng- 
lish ;  consequently  his  work  is  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  translation  that 
accompanies  the  vocal  score,  with  its 
necessarily  marked  limitations. 

The  little  volume  has  been  made  with 
taste  and  the  typography  is  an  excellent 
sample  of  the  work  of  the  Merrymount 
Press.  There  are  five  illustrations  from 
paintings  by  Franz  Stassen,  that  heighten 
its  artistic  value. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 

II. 

MR.   COLEMAN'S  CHARLES  READE. 

NINETEEN  years  ago,  when 
Charles  Reade's  novel  A  Peril- 
ous  Secret,  was  appearing  post- 
humously in  the  Temple  Bar 
Magazine,  Mr.  John  Coleman  contributed 
to  the  pages  of  that  periodical  several 
chapters,  entitled  "Personal  Reminis- 
cences of  Charles  Reade  Extending  Over 
Twenty  Years."  Although  Mr.  Coleman 
omits  to  mention  the  fact  in  his  Fore- 
words, his  new  volume,  Charles  Reade  as 
I  Knew  Him,  is  based  upon  these  earlier 
articles,  and,  indeed,  is  little  more  than  an 
elaborated  and  detailed  version  of  them. 
What  interest  the  articles  had  in  their 
original  form  has  suffered  in  the  process 
of  expansion.    This  thick,  handsome  vol- 
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ume  is  a  little  book  in  great  space.  Had 
it  been  half  the  length  it  would  have  been 
twice  as  valuable. 

A  book  more  tantalising  than  Charles 
Reade  as  I  Knew  Him  is  not  often  pro- 
duced. It  is  written  throughout  in  the 
first  person,  and,  as  much  of  it  is  dia- 
logue, it  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes 
well-nigh  impossible,  to  know  whether  a 
statement  emanates  from  Reade  or  Mr. 
Coleman.  The  arrangement  of  the  book 
adds  to  the  reader's  bewilderment.  It 
opens  with  a  "Prologue — Thirty-five 
Years  Ago,"  descriptive  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Reade  and  Mr.  Coleman  in  the 
former's  house  in  Bolton  Row.  Then 
comes  "A  Retrospect  of  Half  a  Century," 
related  by  Reade  to  the  chronicler;  and 
this  is  followed  by  the  "Random  Recollec- 
tions of  Twenty  Years"  of  Mr.  Coleman. 
The  volume,  indeed,  is  more  than  a  biog- 
raphy of  Reade ;  it  is  also  an  autobiog- 
raphy of  the  biographer.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  adds  to  the  interest ;  but,  to  a 
far  greater  degree,  it  makes  confusion 
worse  confounded. 

Much  that  Mr.  Coleman  has  to  say  is 
valuable,  but  to  find  these  passages  is  like 
seeking  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay.  Mr. 
Coleman  lacks  the  gift  of  compression — 
that  first  essential  of  the  biographer — 
and  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  selec- 
tion. For  example,  he  is  at  great  pains  to 
make  clear  the  true  history  of  the  com- 
position of  "Masks  and  Faces";  but  in- 
stead of  a  straightforward  connected 
statement  based  on  the  authorities  he  has 
collected,  he  gives  the  authorities — 
Reade's  own  account,  and  Arnold  Tay- 
lor's (the  brother  of  Tom  Taylor,  Reade's 
collaborates  in  this  play),  and  an  ex- 
tract from  The  Bancrofts  On  and  Off  the 
Stage — and  leaves  the  reader  to  weigh  the 
evidence  and  to  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions. Nothing  could  be  more  fair,  of 
course ;  but  when  this  sort  of  thing  occurs 
more  than  once,  one  is  apt  to  regard  the 
book  as  little  more  than  material  for  a 
memoir. 

Mr.  Coleman,  as  actor  and  theatrical 
manager,  naturally  enough,  is  interested 
in  Reade's  contributions  to  the  stage,  and 
his  reminiscences  are  almost  exclusively 
concerned  with  the  author  as  playwright. 
Yet  a  book  about  Charles  Reade,  which 
practically  ignores  his  novels,  and  has  but 
one  or  two  passing  references  to  The 
qnd  the  Hearth,  may  at  least 


claim  to  rank  as  a  curiosity  of  literature. 
It  is  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  left  out.    It  is,  however,  due 
to  Mr.  Coleman  to  mention  that  he  states 
in  his  prefatory  note  that  the  reader  who 
expects  an  erudite  disquisition  on  Reade  s 
literary  achievements  is  doomed   to  dis- 
appointment.   But  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence   between    erudite    disquisition    and 
neglect.      When    dealing   with     Reade's 
plays,  moreover,  he  ventures  on  dogmatic 
utterances,  which  even  the  most  daring 
critic  would  hesitate  to  deliver.     Masks 
and  Faces,  he  says,  has  "become  a  classic, 
doubtless  destined  to  endure  so  long  as 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written  ex- 
ists."   What,  then,  is  left  to  remark  ol 
Two  Loves  and  a  Life,  which  Mr.  Cole- 
man declares  is  "the  best,  the  very  best 
play  ever  written  by  Taylor  and  Reade"  ? 
Reade   either  adapted,  translated,   or 
(nearly  always)  wrote  in  collaboration  no 
less  than  thirty-five  plays,  of  which  twen- 
ty-five have  been  staged.  Of  these,  Nance 
Oldfield,  a  version  of  Tiradate;  Drink,  an 
adaptation  of  UAssommoir;  and  Masks 
and  Faces,  written  with  Tom  Taylor,  still 
hold  the  boards  to-day.    Drink  is  a  hor- 
rible, realistic  drama,  without  any  artistic 
signification;  but  Nance  Oldfield  is  de- 
lightful, and  Masks  and  Faces  is  a  charm- 
ing comedy.     Yet  it  is  doing  Reade's 
reputation  ill-service  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
great  dramatist.    Though  the  theatre  al- 
ways attracted  him,  and  he  devoted  to 
play-writing  much  of  his  time,  he  never 
mastered  its  technique,  and  he  has  not 
enriched  the  literature  of  the  drama  with 
a  single  piece  written  by  himself. 

Mr.  Coleman  throws  an  interesting 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  English 
stage  fifty  years  ago.  Prices  for  dramatic 
works  had  ruled  high  in  Garrick's  time, 
when  Johnson  received  £315  for  the  six- 
nights'  run  of  Irene,  Goldsmith  £900  for 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and  the  now  for- 
gotten Holcroft  obtained  £900  for  The 
Follies  of  a  Night,  a  translation  of  Beau- 
marchais's  Figaro.  Then  the  pecuniary 
value  of  plays,  at  least  so  far  as  the  au- 
thor was  concerned,  steadilv  decreased. 
Lytton,  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
of  his  day,  received  only  two  hundred 
guineas  for  The  Lady  of  Lyons;  Tom 
Taylor  was  given  but  £150  for  The 
Ticket-of -Leave  Man,  while  Taylor  and 
Reade  between  them  were  paid  £100  for 
Tzvo  Lives  and  a  Love,  and  £150  for 
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Afasks  and  Faces.    It  remained  for  Dion 
Boucicault  to  inaugurate  the  royalty  sys- 
tem, which  has  resulted  in  making  inde- 
pendent for  life  the  writer  of  a  successful 
play.     The  temporary  fall  in  prices  may, 
perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  most 
dramatic  authors  of  that  day  "conveyed" 
pieces   from  the  French,  without  remu- 
nerating the  owner,  or  even  acknowledg- 
ing  their  indebtedness.     In  this  respect 
Reade  was  a  notorious  offender.    He  was 
present  at  the  first  performance  of  Scribe 
and   Lagouve's  Bataille  des  Dames,  and 
was    delighted  with  the  comedy.     "No 
British  brigands  were  present,  so  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  play  the  brigand  my- 
self," he  said ;  and  he  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  play,  and  returned  to  London,  when 
he  immediately  set  to  work  on  the  adapta- 
tion.    He  never  even  thought  to  pay  the 
authors,  or  to  ask  their  permission.    Cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,  and  Reade  saw 
this  matter  in  a  different  light  when  un- 
authorised dramatisations  of  It  is  Never 
too  Late  to  Mend  were  staged.    Then  it 
was  "pirates,"  "plunderers,"  "nefarious 
transactions/'  and  lawsuits. 

It  is  not  as  a  dramatist,  but  as  a  nov- 
elist, that  Reade's  name  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Yet  of  the  seventeen 
stories  he  wrote,  only  about  half-a-dozen 
are  read  or  even  remembered  to-day,  and 
most  of  these  will  sooner  or  later  be  for- 
gotten. But  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
is  immortal. 

Peg  Wofhngton,  which  is  Masks  and 
Faces  turned  into  a  novel,  shows  on  every 
page  its  dramatic  origin,  and  the  air  of 
exaggeration  which  pervades  it,  though 
acceptable  on  the  stage,  where  everything 
requires  to  be  emphasised,  takes  from  it 
most  of  the  daintiness  that  should  be  its 
principal  quality.  Christie  Johnston  is 
far  better  in  every  way.  The  story  is 
slight  to  a  degree,  but  the  life  of  the  New- 
haven  fisherfolk  is  drawn  with  the  hand 
of  a  master.  The  humour  is  often  forced 
and  boisterous,  the  humour  of  the  play- 
wright anxious  to  create  laughter  at  any 
cost ;  but  some  of  the  characters  are  real 
flesh  and  blood.  Christie — lion-hearted 
girl! — lives  in  these  pages,  and  the  nar- 
row-minded Mrs.  Gatty  and  her  snobbish, 
ungrateful  son  Charles.  The  whole  is 
admirable,  but  there  is  one  scene  in  the 
book  so  magnificent  that  once  read  it  can 
never  be  forgotten.  It  is  when  Lord 
Ipsden  visits  old  Jess  Rutherford,  and  she 


pours  out  her  troubles  to  him.  "My 
troubles,  laddie?  The  sun  wad  set,  and 
rise,  and  set  again,  ere  I  could  tell  ye  a' 
the  trouble  I  hae  come  through.  .  .  . 
Oh !  ye  needna  vex  yourself  for  an  auld 
wife's  tears;  tears  are  a  blessin',  lad,  I 
shall  assure  ye.  Mony's  the  time  I  hae 
prayed  for  them,  and  couldna  hae  them. 
Sit  ye  doon !  sit  ye  doon !  I'll  no  let  ye 
gang  fra  my  door  till  I  hae  thankit  ye 
— but  gie  me  time,  gie  me  time.  I  canna 
greet  al'  the  days  of  the  week."  Then  she 
thanks  him  for  his  charity  and  blesses 
him  as  one  who  has  the  power  and  the 
right  to  bless  or  curse.  The  words  roll 
forth,  eloquent  and  musical,  from  this  old 
peasant  woman  as  from  some  grand  old 
Hebrew  prophet.  A  thousand  good 
wishes  she  utters,  until  at  the  end  she 
eclipses  herself:  "An*  oh,  my  boenny, 
boenny  lad,  may  ye  be  wi'  the  rich  upon 
the  airth  a*  your  days — and  wi'  the  buir 
in  the  world  to  come!"  There  is  nothing 
finer  in  literature  than  this  scene,  nothing 
more  noble  or  more  pathetic.  It  is  the 
high-water  mark  of  Reade's  genius,  and 
Reade  at  his  best  has  been  excelled  by 
few. 

//  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend  was  writ- 
ten to  expose  the  cruelty  of  the  prison 
system  then  in  vogue.  This  book,  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  all  Reade's  writ- 
ings, has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  lit- 
erature. The  author  was  carried  away 
by  his  feelings  when  he  was  writing  this 
horrible  narrative,  but  while  that  is  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  the  man,  it  cannot  be 
held  to  exculpate  the  artist.  Hard  Cash 
and  Foul  Play  were  also  novels  written 
with  a  purpose :  the  former  to  expose  the 
opportunities  for  fraud  so  long  as  private 
lunatic  asylums  were  not  properly  super- 
vised; the  latter  to  show  how  unsea- 
worthy  ships  were  sent  to  sea  and  delib- 
erately scuttled  for  the  sake  of  the  insur- 
ance money.  These,  with  Griffith  Gaunt, 
a  tale  with  an  unusually  unpleasant  plot, 
are  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  widely 
known,  of  Reade's  novels.  They  are  well 
written  and  admirably  constructed.  As 
a  rule,  the  interest  is  well  sustained ;  the 
characters  are  carefully  drawn,  and  there 
are  some  delightful  scenes,  such  as  the 
island  episode  in  Foul  Play.  They  rank 
far  above  the  work  of  the  every-day  writ- 
er of  fiction,  and  could  only  have  been 
composed  by  a  well-informed,  large- 
hearted  man.     They  would  have  made 
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the  reputation  of  a  lesser  writer ;  but  they 
are  entirely  eclipsed  by  their  author's 
masterpiece.  Compared  with  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,  all  Reade's  other  books 
are  as  dross  is  to  gold.  Concerning  the 
great  historical  romance,  Mr.  Coleman 
recalls  an  interesting  fact  showing  how  it 
was  nearly  strangled  at  birth:  "When 
originally  brought  out  [1851]  under  the 
name  of  A  Good  Fight  in  Once  a  Week, 
its  publication  was  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  the  editor's  tampering  with  the 
'copy/  an  indignity  which  the  author  re- 
sented by  breaking  off  further  relations, 
and  abruptly  and  unsatisfactorily  winding 
up  the  story.  Ultimately,  however,  it 
saw  the  light  in  a  complete  form  under 
its  present  well-known  title."  The  editor 
of  the  periodical  was  subsequently  con- 
fined in  a  lunatic  asylum,  whereupon 
Reade  made  one  of  his  characteristic  re- 
marks. "Poor  fellah!"  he  said.  "Poor 
fellah!  I'm  sorry  for  him.  Of  course, 
I'm  bound  to  be  sorry  for  him  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  what  else  could  be  expected  from 
a  fellah  who  presumed  to  tamper  with  my 
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Lewis  Melville. 


III. 


JOHN   FOX,  JR.'S,  "THE   LITTLE    SHEP- 
HERD OF  KINGDOM   COME."* 

THERE  are  breezes  from  the 
Southland,  stirring  the  mead- 
ows of  "The  Blue  Grass," 
moaning  through  the  gorges  of 
the  mountains,  and  they  are  all  abrcath 
with  life  in  The  Little  Shepherd  of  King- 
dom  Come,  John  Fox,  Jr.,  has  done  a 
notable  thing  in  this  charming  story — a 
romance  in  its  keenly  sustained  interest, 
a  novel  in  its  palpitant  humanity;  and, 
though  the  smile  may  rise  to  many  lips 
at  the  heralding  of  more  American  his- 
torical romance,  even  he  who  smiles  must 
in  reason  admit  that  his  smile  is,  in  a 
critical  sense,  illogical. 

The  wave  of  popular  taste  for  books  of 
this  class  was,  perhaps,  first  ruffled  from 
the  deep  by  interest  in  the  societies  of 
patriotic  genealogy.  It  was  first  fed 
by  romances  of  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary times,  of  varying  merit  and  demerit, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  of  enthusiastic 


♦"The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come."  John  Fox,  Jr.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 


reception,  and,  then,  gathering  volume— 
or,  if  you  please,  many  volumes — it  rolled 
down,  a  devouring  billow  of  ink,  to  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War.  Naturally 
enough  a  craving  that  drank  so  deeply 
and  often,  so  indiscriminatingly  was  soon 
more  than  satisfied  and  turned  at  last 
with  disgust  from  its  debauch  to  scoff 
at  all  tales  of  the  kind  it  had  indulged  in 
so  intemperately.  But  because  many 
people  happen  to  have  taken  too  much 
bad  wine  is  poor  reason  for  a  taster  to 
turn  up  his  nose  at  the  best,  and,  strong 
in  this  reflection,  I  am  the  more  embold- 
ened to  praise  even  now  a  story  of  the 
great  Rebellion — a  romance  with  Mor- 
gan and  his  men  filling  the  background 
and  with  the  inevitable  Grant  present 
indeed,  but,  be  it  said,  most  tactfully 
unobtrusive. 

The  story,  after  all,  is  the  thing  in  The 
Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,  and 
you  are  soon  absorbed  in  the  characters 
of  its  fiction,  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
their  hearts — for  they  have  hearts  with 
good  red  blood  flowing  through  them — 
long  before  Mr.  Fox  begins  to  involve 
the  spirit  of  the  storm  and  to  add  to  his 
plot  the  interest  of  national  (or  State) 
enthusiasm  and  historic  passion.  If  any- 
thing, I  am  inclined  to  think  the  story 
droops  a  little  under  these  influences ;  not 
appreciably,  perhaps,  for  he  has  used  his 
reasoning  very  judiciously,  and  it  is 
doubtless  a  necessity  of  his  motive,  the 
terrible  rending  of  heart-strings  in  the 
harrowed  Commonwealth,  when  Ken- 
tucky sent  her  sons  to  North  and  South 
that  they  might  return  again  and  tear  at 
each  other's  throats  till  the  homestead 
soil  ran  red  with  their  blood.  It  is  a 
strong  motive,  a  gruesome  motive,  and, 
difficult  as  it  now  seems  to  comprehend 
such  bitterness,  it  is  the  truth  of  history. 
Still,  there  are  elements  of  weakness  in 
this  vial  from  which  the  author  seeks  to 
draw  strength;  elements  which  even  his 
talent  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  elimi- 
nating, very  probably  because  they  can- 
not be  altogether  eliminated. 

When  one  has  read  a  good  book,  well 
written,  and  well  knit,  has  thrilled  over 
an  altogether  absorbing  story  and  felt 
with  its  characters,  it  is  a  somewhat  un- 
gracious duty  to  sit  down  and  quiet  one's 
blood  and  consider  in  coldly  critical  wise 
just  why  the  book  is  not  exactly  "great/1 
That  duty  brings  me  again  to  the  inher- 
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ent  difficulty  of  writing  "great"  fiction 
when  motive  and  plot  have  birth  in  a  his- 
tory which  still  stirs  personal  and,  per- 
haps, partisan  chords  in  the  hearts  of 
both  author  and  reader.  There  is  the 
ever-present  demand  upon  the  former  for 
a  fineness  of  taste  that  may  be  said  to  be 
superhuman,  and  which,  even  were  it 
exercised,  must  affect  discriminating 
readers  differently ;  there  is  the  constant 
temptation  to  reenforce  interest,  pathos 
and  dramatic  power — yes,  and  salability, 
by  touches  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  best  canons  of  literary  art  ring  un- 
true, and,  when  pressed  too  deeply  by 
inartistic  and  sordid  imitators  become 
baldly  meretricious.  It  is  not,  bear  in 
mind,  the  canon  that  seeks  to  govern  the 
feeling,  but  the  feeling  that  has  shaped 
the  canon;  a  rather  vague  sensation,  if 
you  please;  but  whenever  some  hero  of 
such  fiction  meets  Washington  with  his 
bearing  of  calm  majesty  or  the  taciturn 
Grant  with  his  inevitable  cigar,  surely 
we  are  all  conscious  enough  of  a  shrink- 
ing from  the  fictitious  words  we  know 
are  trembling  on  the  great  man's  lips,  and 
the  more  so,  be  it  said,  with  the  latter 
than  the  former  because  he  is  nearer  to 
our  intelligences  if  not  so  near  to  our 
hearts.  Often  the  words,  when  they 
come,  are  shallow  claptrap,  but  even  if 
they  be  conceived  in  closest  character  and 
most  accurate  taste,  there  is  just  a  little 
feeling  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of 
claptrap  all  the  same,  and  the  mind  is 
conscious  of  a  sense  of  embarrassment, 
as  if  some  liberty  were  taken  with  the 
character  of  a  friend.  Why  this  is  an 
offense  against  literary  art  should  be  as 
clear  as  that  it  is  an  offense  against  good 
taste,  if  we  can  once  realize  that  perfect 
art  implies  a  combination  of  all  the  fine- 
nesses of  taste  and  feeling  that  bear  di- 
rectly or  remotely  upon  the  artist's  crea- 
tion, and  that  to  be  perfect  there  must  be 
never  so  much  as  the  suspicion  of  a  jar- 
ring note.  This  matter  of  historical 
characters  is  but  a  phase  of  the  question. 
The  same  principle  will  be  found  to  ap- 
ply to  a  less  degree  in  one  way  and  to 
a  greater  in  another,  in  the  portrayal  of 
historic  incidents  around  which  personal 
or  partisan  sentiments  still  cluster. 

And  now  I  do  not  say  all  this  to  ar- 
raign the  author  of  The  Little  Shepherd 
of  Kingdom  Come  of  such  offenses,  save, 
perhaps,  in  a  degree  that  is  inseparable 


from  his  essayal :  I  say  it  only  to  explain 
why  I  do  not  call  this  delightful  story  a 
"Great  American  Novel" ;  why,  contrary 
to  the  motive  of  many  critics,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  American  historical 
romance,  writ  while  feelings  its  motive 
evoked  are  still  alive,  can  ever  justly  re- 
ceive that  much  bandied  mead  of  praise. 
Possibly  it  may  find  a  realisation  in  some 
tale  of  Colonial  times  before  the  shadow 
of  the  Revolution  aroused  anti-English 
antipathies  that  have  not  yet  died  out; 
perhaps  the  plot  will  be  found  in  some 
neglected  episode  involving  forgotten 
men  and  deeds  and  questions,  but  to  me 
it  seems  that  aspirants  must  look  toward 
the  story  of  American  life  pure  and 
simple,  in  which  enters  no  national,  po- 
litical or  militant  social  issues.  He 
whose  insight,  sense  of  truth,  and  power 
of  expression  can,  without  invoking  the 
least  of  the  gods,  endow  such  a  tale  with 
real  and  living  interest,  he  who  can  call 
forth  tears  and  laughter  with  never  the 
suspicion  of  an  onion  in  his  pocket  or  a 
sly  dig  at  the  reader's  ribs ;  for  him  we 
wait  in  all  reverence,  while  we  gratefully 
solace  the  lagging  hours  with  such  pleas- 
ing, well-conceived,  and  well-written 
stories  as  The  Little  Shepherd  of  King- 
dom Come. 

DuMeld  Osborne. 

IV. 

JACK    LONDON,  "THE    CALL   OF  THE 
WILD."*     . 

TO  some  of  us  the  pleasure  of 
reading  Mr.  Jack  London's  The 
Call  of  the  Wild  will  be  marred 
by  a  slight  feeling  of  regret  for 
which  the  book  itself  is  in  no  way  respon- 
sible. It  is  a  regret  which  comes  of  com- 
parison and  of  wondering  why  so  much 
of  the  good  writing  being  done  to-day  by 
the  new  and  promising  men  among 
American  authors  deals  with  the  remote 
and  undeveloped  corners  of  the  world,  the 
hard  trails  through  virgin  forests  and 
over  Arctic  ice  and  snows,  and  not  more 
about  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  of 
conventional  habits  and  surroundings.  For 
it  is  to  the  men  and  women  who  shall  tell 
us  the  vital  and  dramatic  stories  of  what 
superficially  seems  to  be  the  commonplace 


■  *  "The  Call  of  the  Wild."     By  Jack  Lon- 
don.   New  York:  The  Macmillan  Compan- 
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that  we  must  look  for  the  foundations  of 
a  sturdier  and  more  lasting  national  lit- 
erature. As  for  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  it 
may  be  summed  up  simply  by  saying  that 
it  is  far  and  away  the  best  book  that  Mr. 
Jack  London  has  ever  written. 

In  this  book  there  are  much  the  same 
scenes  and  atmosphere  that  were  found 
in  Children  of  the  Frost  and  The  Sons  of 
the  Wolf.  You  get  the  same  "feel  of  the 
North,"  you  realise  the  bitter  sting  of  the 
cold  and  the  stretch  of.  the  endless  miles 
of  Arctic  snow.  But  there  is  lacking 
much  of  the  vagueness  which  tended  to 
mar  the  earlier  books.  For  Buck,  the  son 
of  the  Saint  Bernard  and  the  Scotch 
Shepherd  dog,  Mr.  London  has  invested 
with  a  humanity  which  he  has  failed  to 
give  to  most  of  his  men.  Buck  originally 
lived  at  a  great  house  in  "the  sun-kissed 
Santa  Clara  Valley"  and  might  have 
ended  his  days  there  comfortably,  ruling 
complacently  over  the  great  demesne,  had 
not  men,  .groping  in  the  Arctic  darkness, 
found  a  yellow  metal.  Thousands  rushed 
into  the  Northland  and  heavy  dogs  with 
strong  muscles  by  which  to  toil,  and  furry 
coats  to  protect  them  from  the  frost,  were 
needed,  so  Buck  was  stolen  and  snipped 
away  to  be  brutally  broken  and  to  trudge 
along  pulling  the  sledges  and  to  rise  to 
the  mastership  of  the  pack  over  the  body 
of  his  beaten  foe.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  his  travels,  smarting  under  the  indig- 
nity of  being  kidnapped,  wild  with  wrath 
at  being  bound  by  ropes  and  hurried 
about  from  place  to  place,  Buck  met  the 
terrible  man  in  the  red  sweater,  the  man 
with  the  club,  and  learned  the  lesson 
which  he  never  forgot.  Then  there  fol- 
lowed the  long  trip  to  the  North,  the 
record  run  over  the  snow  and  ice  with 
Frangois  and  Perrault,  the  French- 
Canadian  and  the  French-Canadian  half- 
breed,  and  the  terrific  battle  for  suprem- 
acy with  Spitz  through  which  Buck  won 
the  mastership.  Then  there  were  other 
journeys  and  other  friends,  until  Buck 
found  the  man  whom  he  recognized  as 
the  real  master  and  to  whom  he  gave  all 
the  love  of  his  strong  heart.  But  John 
Thornton  met  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Yeehats,  and  Buck,  cut  off  forever  from 
his  love  of  man,  heard  the  call  of  the 
wild  and  responded  to  it,  throwing  in  his 
lot  with  the  wolves.  And  there  ends  the 
story  of  Buck.  "The  years  were  not  many 
»the  Yeehats  noted  a  change  in  the 


breed  of  timber- wolves ;  for  some  were 
seen  with  splashes  of  brown  on  head  and 
muzzle,  with  a  rift  of  white  cen- 
tring down  the  chest.  But  more  remark- 
able than  this,  the  Yeehats  tell  of  a  Ghost 
Dog  that  runs  at  the  head  of  the  pack. 
They  are  afraid  of  this  Ghost  Dog,  for  it 
has  cunning  greater  than  they,  stealing 
from  their  camps  in  the  fierce  winters, 
robbing  their  traps,  slaying  their  dogs,/ 
and  defying  their  bravest  hunters."  The 
Call  of  the  Wild  is  one  of  the  two  best 
dog  stories  which  have  been  written  in 
this  country  in  recent  years.  The  other, 
of  course,  is  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  The  Bar  Sinister.  Personally, 
the  present  reviewer  prefers  The  Bar 
Sinister. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 


V. 

GWENDOLEN    OVERTON'S 
CARMEL. 


'cANNE 


IN  much  of  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish fiction  of  the  present  day 
touching  upon  the  so-called  sex 
question,  there  is  an  apparent. fear- 
lessness which  quickly  disappears  before 
the  voice  of  Public  Opinion.  Anne  Car- 
mel  belongs  to  this  type  of  fiction ;  so  do 
The  Right  of  Way  and  Lady  Rose's 
Daughter.  Miss  "Overton  created  a 
strong  and  thoroughly  fearless  woman  in 
Anne  Carmel;  and  after  she  created  her 
she  seemed  to  grow  afraid  of  her.  She 
did  not  dare  let  her  go  her  own  way. 

Anne  Carmel  was  the  only  sister  of  a 
French  Canadian  priest,  who,  when  the 
story  opens,  had  been  for  eight  years  the 
cure  of  the  parish  of  St.  Hilaire.  Anne 
and  her  brother  are  very  near  and  dear  to 
each  other,  but  Anne  is  beginning  to 
long  for  her  woman's  birthright.  And 
Paul  Tetrault  did  not  know  that  this 
was  at  the  moment  when  he  should  have 
asked  Anne  to  marry  him.  He  had  let 
go  his  last  chance,  "but  he  was  no  more 
aware  of  that  than  are  most  of  us  at  the. 
moment  of  making  the  errors  of  omission 
which  leave,  forever  after  in  our  lives, 
a  space  that  cannot  be  filled." 

Just  at  the  psychological  moment  Anne 
meets    a    young    Englishman,    Harnett 


♦"Anne  Carmel." 
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(whose   first   name  is   not  mentioned), 
and  when  she  met  him  "there  was  a  spot 
of  crimson  over  her  heart."     From  the 
first  she  loved  him,  and  as  she  looked 
into  his  blue,  determined  English  eyes 
she   saw    things   exactly   as   they  were. 
"It  was  less  to  him  to  have  done  with 
her  than  to  be  subjected  to  annoyance  or 
humiliation.     But  she  was  not  the  first 
woman  knowingly  to  give  a  good  love 
for  a  poorer  one  and  be  happy  over  the 
barter."     After  the  first  few  meetings  it 
was  Anne  who  sought  Harnett,  not  Har- 
nett  who   sought  Anne.     They  met  at 
midnight  in  a  dark  and  gruesome  quar- 
ry; and  Harnett,  with  his  English  re- 
serve, took  this  delicate  little  attention  as 
a  matter  of  course.     He  was  not  in  a 
position  to  marry,  being  financially  de- 
pendent upon  an  uncle,  and  Anne  was 
too  big  and  fine  to  demand  anything  of 
him.     Gossip   is  quickly  spread  in  the 
parish  by  persons  to  whom  the  semblance 
of  evil  must  be  evil,  and  Anne's  good 
name  is  besmirched.    Harnett  goes  away, 
and  Anne  refuses  to  listen  to  any  one. 
Her  mother  "wears  a  mournful  smile  of 
forgiveness"  whenever  she  comes  near 
her,  and  in  the  faces  of  the  men  who  ap- 
proach her  she  sees  her  degradation  be- 
fore  herself.       After    a    time    Harnett 
returns — married.      Anne     has    grown 
thoroughly  reckless  and  promises  to  go 
away  with   him.     But   just   here   Miss 
Overton  steps  in  and  takes  Anne  in  hand. 
She    reasons    with    her    through    her 
brother.     Up  to  the   present   time  the 
voice  of  religion  has  fallen  upon  wilfully 
deafened  ears,  but  now  things  are  dif- 
ferent.   A  woman  has  come  into  thfr  life 
of  Jean  Carmel,  and  to  save  him  for  the 
Church  Anne  renounces  Harnett  for  all 
time.   This  is  an  inconsistent  ending,  and 
on  this  point  we  take  issue  with  the  au- 
thor.   The  real  reason,  we  believe,  that 
Anne  Carmel  did  not  go  with  Harnett 
was  because  his  nature  was  not  strong 
enough  to  dominate  hers,  not  because  of 
any  higher  purpose. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  shows  consider- 
able power,  but  the  narrative  is  broken 
by  descriptions  of  the  cure's  parishioners 
who  actually  have  little  to  do  with  the 
story.  Miss  Overton's  style,  too,  is 
ctomsy  at  times*  The  figure  of  Anne 
Carmel  herself,  however,  stands  out 
strong,  still,  enduring. 

F.  M.  Mandeville. 


VI. 
THOMAS  DIXON'S  "THE  ONE  WOMAN."* 

ONCE  a  preacher,  always  a 
preacher.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr.,  is  no  less  an  ex- 
torter since  he  dropped  the 
clerical  prefix  from  his  name  and  turned 
novelist.  He  can  abandon  the  pulpit  and 
write  about  the  leopard's  spots,  but  he 
can't  change  them.  His  calling  is  fixed 
for  life.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
new  book  turns  out  more  a  sermon  than 
a  novel.  It  is  both  by  turns,  but  the 
moral  is  more  often  to  the  front  than  is 
the  truth. 

It  is  no  derogation  of  the  preacher  to 
say  that  he  has  the  defects  of  his  virtues ; 
and  one  of  them  is  that  his  work  does 
not  mix  well  with  fiction.  A  preacher 
who  isn't  trying  to  convince  you  of  some- 
thing isn't  worth  his  salt ;  a  novelist  who 
is  convincing  is  impertinent.  The  man 
with  a  moral  to  enforce,  if  he  sets  out  to 
write  a  novel,  is  going  to  show  you  that 
moral  triumphant,  life  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  instead  of  giving  you, 
as  he  ought,  a  few  real  people  working 
out  his  idea  as  best  they  can,  independ- 
ently of  his  prejudiced  guidance.  The 
minute  you  know  that  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
approves of  socialism,  and  that  the  Rev. 
Frank  Gordon,  in  his  book,  is  a  socialist 
(and  you  learn  both  facts  before  you 
have  read  many  pages)  you  know  that 
the  fictitious  clergyman  is  bound  to  come 
to  a  bad  end.  He  is  there  to  prove  Mr. 
Dixon's  theories  right.  Perhaps  he 
proves  them  to  you,  in  which  case  the 
author  is  justified — as  a  moralist.  But 
if  you  are  on  your  guard  against  an  au- 
thor's bias,  it  is  more  than  Tikely  that  in 
vitiating  life  for  the  sake  of  a  theory  he 
has,  for  you,  vitiated  his  conclusions. 

Socialism,  in  the  person  of  the  big, 
blond,  oratorical,  posing  hero,  is  rampant 
in  The  One  Woman;  and  socialism,  with 
Mr.  Dixon,  means  sexual  license  and  the 
disruption  of  the  family.  Within  the 
space  of  two  pages  there  are  quotations 
from  Fourier,  William  Morris,  Robert 
Owen,  Grant  Allen,  and  Karl  Pearson 
to  back  this  idea.  The  array  of  names  is 
imposing  alike  to  socialist  and  individ- 
ualist; yet  the  uneasy  conviction  grows, 

*  "The  One  Woman."  By  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany. 
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from  page  to  page,  that  Mr.  Dixon  has 
not  been  fair  to  the  belief  he  has  set  up 
to  combat:  It  takes  a  big  man  to  be  en- 
tirely fair  to  theories  in  which  he  does 
not  believe,  and  only  the  biggest  men  are 
entirely  fair,  in  having  no  theories  to  be- 
lieve or  disbelieve.  To  a  mouthing,  play- 
acting sort  of  fellow  like  this  preacher- 
hero,  socialism  may  mean  the  license  to 
leave  his  wife  for  the  first  handsome 
woman  who  takes  his  fancy,  and  then 
crawl  back,  self-confessed  a  contemptible, 
cowardly  murderer,  when  tl\e  woman  of 
his  fancy  avails  herself  of  the  same  lib- 
erty. But  socialism  does  not  always 
mean  this,  and  never  merely  this.  Mr. 
Dixon  has  frankly  libelled  Herr  Most 
and  his  fellow  leaders  of  advanced 
thought;  the  most  rabid  anarchist  of 
them  all  has  never  made  his  social  tenets 
the  excuse  for  such  weak-spined  black- 
guardism as  characterizes  the  Rev.  Frank 
Gordon. 

Since  Mr.  Dixon  elected  to  put  his 
preachment  into  the  form  of  fiction,  there 
must  be  a  story  to  carry  all  the  weight  of 
his  rather  cumbersome  moralizing.  Apart 
from  its  anti-socialist  lessons,  it  is  a 
good,  healthy  story  that  cannot  only 
stand  on  its  own  legs,  but  can  even  "take 
up  weight"  and  run  a  good  race  for  the 
valued  stakes  of  sensationalism.  Many  a 
melodrama  that  finds  favour  with  the 
theatrical  gods  of  Third  Avenue  is  less 
prolific  of  thrills.  Mr.  Dixon  has  none 
of  the  puling  sentimentalism  that  takes 
fright  at  vigorous  action  and  exciting 


"situations."    When  he  gets  his  preacher 
and  both  wives  by  chance  on  the  same 
train,  he  does  not  balk  at  a  wreck  which 
shall  give  wife  number  one  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  her  forgiving  disposition 
by  rescuing  wife  number  two  from  cer- 
tain death.     When  the  hig-hearted  re- 
former murders  his  best  friend  and  then 
plays  Porphyria^  lover  with  the  woman 
for  whom  he  had  fought,  a  very  dramatic 
snowstorm  intervenes  to  keep  the  police 
from  his  trail  for  two  days.     When  be 
has   been    convicted    and    sentenced    to 
death,  and  the  ever-faithful  consort  of  his 
earlier  days  has  successfully  interceded 
with  the  Governor   (who  happens   con- 
veniently to  be  an  old  lover)    Nature 
again  waxes  dramatic.    A  storm  lays  low 
the  wire  that  should  carry  news  of  the 
pardon,  a  wreck  stops  the  special  train, 
and  the  race  with  death  develops  an  ex- 
citing finish.    "The  warden  put  his  hand 
on  the  electric  switch.  There  was  a  shout 
and  a  stir  without,  the  thump  of  hurrying 
feet,  and  the  butt  of  a  guard's  gun  thun- 
dered against  the   door.     The   warden 
sprang  forward.  'Stop!  The  Governor!' 
he   heard   faintly   shouted   through    the 
deep-padded  panels." 

Mr.  Dixon  has,  I  am  confident,  tried 
honestly  to  write  a  readable  novel.  Be- 
ing a  preacher,  he  is  not  entirely  to  be 
blamed  for  his  inability  to  divorce  his 
story  from  an  anti-socialistic  tract,  with- 
out which  it  would  be  very  good  reading 
of  the  blood  and  thunder  variety. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh. 


THE  SINGLE  IDEA  AND  SOME 
RECENT  BOOKS 


ALTHOUGH  singleness  of  pur- 
pose is  not  necessarily  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  the  successful 
novel,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few 
stories  have  obtained  a  genuine  and  last- 
ing success  which  did  not  contain  some 
simple,  elemental  idea  capable  of  being 
summed  up  in  a  single,  terse  sentence.  It 
is  probable  that  no  better  advice  could  be 
given  to  the  young  writer  of  fiction  than 
to  warn  him  not  to  begin  a  book  until  he 
was  quite  sure  that  he  had  some  definite, 


central  motive,  capable  of  being  embodied 
within  the  brief  space  of  a  telegraphic 
blank.  The  big  novels  of  the  past,  those 
that  really  deserve  a  permanent  place  on 
our  shelves,  can  nearly  all  of  them  be 
summed  up  in  a  ten-word  sentence ;  and 
this  includes  not  merely  problem  novels, 
a  class  which  in  its  essence  propounds  a 
definite,  clear-cut  problem,  but  also  the 
big  stories  of  adventure,  the  romantic 
novels  of  the  Scott  and  Dumas  type,  even 
a  book  like  The  Three  Guardsmen,  con- 
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taining  episode  after  episode  and  story 
within  story,  can  after  all  in  its  simplest 
form  he  reduced  to  the  ten- word  limit: 
"How    four  heroes  saved  the   Queen's 
honour   and  outwitted  Richelieu."     Of 
modern  novelists  the  French  in  this  re- 
spect are  distinctly  superior  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  writers.    They  confine 
themselves  much  more  closely  to  the  point 
at  issue.    Having  selected  their  problem 
they  try  to  reduce  it  to  its  simplest  terms, 
to  eliminate  extraneous  events  and  char- 
acters and  make  the  case  they  are  study- 
ing a  typical  rather  than  an  exceptional 
case.    The  great  trouble  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  own  writers  is  that  in  their 
search  for  novelty,  in  their  desire  to  pro- 
duce something  original  and  startling  and 
bizarre,  they  complicate  and  confuse  the 
central  theme  until  one  is  often  left  in 
doubt  whether  they  themselves  have  a 
clear  idea  of  just  what  they  are  trying 
to  do. 

Among  the  novels  of  the  past  month 
there  are  two  or  three  which,  without  be- 
ing especially  remarkable,  stand  out 
among  the  others  because  they  do  show  a 
certain  definite  attempt  to  develop  the 
central  theme  logically  and  consistently. 
One  of  these  is  The  Millionaire's  Son,  by 
Anna  Robeson  Brown.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  show  how  an  inherited  instinct  for 
money  winning  may  hamper  a  man  in  the 
choice  of  his  life's  work.  Paul  Ellicott 
is  an  instance  of  reversion  to  type;  the 
scholarly  instinct  of  a  long  line  of  college 
bred  ancestors — an  instinct  with  which 
his  father  has  no  sympathy,  has  unex- 
pectedly cropped  out  again  in  him.    The 
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Sholl.  New  York:  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  & 
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father  is  a  type  of  self-made  man,  ab- 
sorbed in  playing  the  game  of  life,  in 
moving  men  like  so  many  pawns  on  the 
huge  checker  board  of  the  financial 
world ;  and  his  great  ambition  is  that  Paul 
shall  follow  in  his  steps,  and  in  his  turn 
take  a  hand  at  moulding  the  destinies  of 
railroads,  and  banks,  and  corporations. 
But  he  knows  that  his  own  lack  of  culture 
has  handicapped  him  in  the  struggle. 
And  for  this  reason  he  determines  that 
his  son  shall  have  in  abundance  the  edu- 
cation whidi  he  himself  missed.  But 
when  Paul's  college  days,  supplemented 
by  a  year  of  two  of  post  graduate  work, 
are  over,  the  time  comes  when  his  father 
expects  him  to  settle  down  to  serious 
work,  and  here  the  struggle  begins.  Paul 
suddenly  finds  that  he  is  at  war  with  him- 
self. On  the  one  hand  he  has  inherited 
from  his  father  a  keen  knowledge  of  men, 
a  clear  head  for  business  ventures,  a  love 
for  the  feverish  excitement  of  playing  the 
big  game  for  its  own  sake.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  the  scholar's  love  of  knowl- 
edge and  research,  and  he  finds  himself 
slipping  away  from  the  office  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  minute,  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  financial  crisis,  to  gain  an  extra  hour 
over  his  books.  The  turning-point  in  the 
story  is  rather  ingeniously  worked  up. 
There  is  a  thriving  young  University  in 
the  city  where  the  Ellicotts  live,  and  it 
suddenly  attracts  attention  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  and  munificent 
scholarship,  the  founder  of  which  is  to 
remain  anonymous  until  the  ensuing  com- 
mencement day.  When  commencement 
arrives,  great  consternation  is  caused  by 
the  discovery  that  the  millionaire's  son  is 
the  successful  competitor  for  this  scholar- 
ship, which  is  the  secret  gift  of  the  mil- 
lionaire himself.  The  unexpected  coinci- 
dence, looking  as  it  does  very  much  like  a 
preconcerted  arrangement,  robs  the  old 
man's  gift  of  much  of  that  halo  of  glory 
which  he  had  expected  to  gain  from  it, 
and  incidentally  causes  a  lasting  breach 
between  himself  and  his  son.  It  serves 
the  purpose,  however,  of  proving  to  the 
latter  that  his  true  path  in  life  lies  in  the 
direction  of  letters,  rather  than  the  stock 
exchange. 

The  Law  of  Life,  by  Anna  McClure 
Sholl,  is  another  instance  of  a  book  writ- 
ten with  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  what 
the  author  wanted  to  do.  The  theme  is 
not  a  novel  one;  it  deals  with  the  old 
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problem  of  what  will  happen  where  youth 
weds  old  age,  mistaking  sympathy  and 
gratitude  for  love.  There  is,  however,  a 
commendable  novelty  about  the  stage  set- 
ting— a  thriving  Western  university 
which  has  just  secured  a  new  and  ener- 
getic president,  one  it  is  hinted  for  whom 
they  outbid  even  Yale  itself.  Barbara 
Dare  is  a  member  of  the  Freshman  class 
— for  the  University  is  co-educational — 
and  she  is  the  ward  of  old  Dr.  Penfold, 
the  most  absent-minded  professor  on  the 
faculty.  An  orphan  from  childhood,  Bar- 
bara knows  little  of  the  fundamental  facts 
of  life.  Marriage  to  her  means  simply  a 
wider  opportunity  to  be  useful  to  the  old 
professor,  to  take  his  dictation,  and  copy 
his  manuscript  for  him.  So  at  the  close 
of  her  Freshman  year  she  becomes  his 
wife.  It  is  only  afterwards  that  the 
woman  in  her  awakens,  and  a  younger 
man,  Dr.  Penfold's  assistant,  brings  her 
to  an  understanding  of  what  love  really 
means.  It  is  at  this  point  in  the  book  that 
the  author  shows  a  lack  of  courage.  Bar- 
bara and  Waring  have  drifted  to  a  point 
at  which  in  real  life  there  would  be  no 
turning  back,  nor  would  there  have  been 
in  the  book  without  the  intervention  of  a 
third  person,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  managed  is  by  no  means  convinc- 
ing. Granting,  however,  that  the  two  are 
to  be  saved  in  spite  of  themselves,  the 
manner  in  which  they  finally  separate  is 
worked  out  with  considerable  dramatic 
strength.  The  question  whether  a  certain 
notorious  millionaire  shall  become  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  University  shakes  that 
institution  almost  to  its  foundation.  War- 
ing is  most  bitter  in  his  opposition  to  the 
new  trustee,  and  after  the  latter's  appoint- 
ment he  continues  to  fight  a  losing  battle 
with  the  full  approval  of  Barbara,  al- 
though they  both  know  that  the  inevitable 
outcome  will  be  a  request  for  Waring's 
resignation,  which  will  effect  a  permanent 
separation  between  them. 

A  clever  story  with  a  rather  unfortu- 
nate title  is  The  Silver  Poppy,  by  Arthur 
Stringer.  It  introduces  us  at  the  outset 
into  ©certain  phases  of  New  York's  lit- 
erary and  artistic  Bohemia ;  and  readers 
who  are  familiar  with  this  side  of  metro- 
politan life  will  no  doubt  amuse  them- 
selves with  attempts  to  identify  more  than 
one  of  Mr.  Stringer's  characters.  The 
hero  is  a  young  Englishman,  a  stranger 
in  the  city,  and  at  a  literary  gathering  in 


a  fashionable  studio  he  meets  the  woman 
who  is  destined  almost  to  wreck  his  life. 
Her  first  introduction  into  the  story  is  dis- 
tinctly dramatic.    Long  after  the  details 
of  the  scene  have  faded,  one  still  retains 
the  impression  of  a  sinuous  figure,  clad  "in 
clinging  folds  of  yellow  silk  and  of  the 
strange  and  curiously  thrilling  tones  of  a 
soft,  Southern  voice.     And  throughout 
the  book  one  is  not  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  memory  of  that  clinging  silken  robe, 
the  echo  of  that  voice,  with  all  the  un- 
spoken and  unspeakable  thoughts  that  it 
suggested,  a  haunting  suggestion   of  a 
beauty  that  had,  nevertheless,  something 
malignant   about    it,    like    a    poisonous 
flower.     This  woman  is  reputed   to  be 
a  famous  author;  she  has  the  credit  of 
having  written  the  novel  of  the   hour, 
The  Silver  Poppy.    It  is  an  open  secret 
that  she  is  engaged  upon  still  another 
story,  and  she   promptly   fastens    upon 
the  young  Englishman  and  flatters  his 
vanity  by  interesting  herself  in  his  work, 
and  by  soliciting  his  advice  regarding 
her  own.    Almost  before  he  knows  it,  the 
young  Englishman  is  fast  in  her  toils. 
That  her  new  book  is  worthless  he  sees 
at  a  glance,  but  the  underlying  idea  is 
good,  and  soon  he  finds  himself  collabo- 
rating with  her,  concentrating  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  task  of  revising  the  book, 
giving  himself  up  to  it  body  and  soul  and 
making  it  his  own  by  the  splendid  trans- 
formation which  turns  it  into  a  work  of 
genius.    And  in  the  end  the  woman,  like 
the  soft,  treacherous,  yellow  vampire  that 
she  is,  after  draining  the  very  life  blood 
of  his  genius,  appropriates  the  whole  fruit 
of  his  labour  to  her  own  greater  glory, 
bringing  it  out  in  her  own  name,  just  as 
she  previously  did  in  the  case  of  her  ear- 
lier victim's  work,  The  Silver  Poppy. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  good  idea 
spoiled  in  the  development,  apparently 
because  the  author  was  not  quite  sure  of 
what  he  was  trying  to  do,  is  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady's  latest  volume,  A  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy.  It  would  seem  as  though 
Mr.  Brady  had  begun  by  mulling  over  the 
question  whether  our  attitude  toward  the 
colour  line  is  a  matter  of  education  or  of 
inherited  prejudice,  and  he  ended  by 
evolving  this  specific  case.  Take  a  young 
man  and  a  young  girl,  each  to  all  outward 
appearance  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 
The  man,  however,  is  just  one-sixteenth 
negro,  and  he  knows  it;  he  has  always 
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known  it.    He  has  grown  up  in  conscious 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  his  interests 
and  his  life  work  are  allied  with  the  negro 
race.       The   girl    also    is    one-sixteenth 
negro;  her  mother  was  an  octoroon,  but 
the  fact  has  been  carefully  concealed  from 
her  and  from  the  world  at  large.     She 
lias  grown  up  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  -white  girl,  with  all  the  advantages  that 
money  and  social  position  can  give  her. 
Now  the  question  is,  if  the  truth  is  sud- 
denly   revealed   to   her   after    she    has 
reached  womanhood,  can  she  throw  aside 
her  life-long  prejudices,  frankly  recog- 
nise herself  as  belonging  to  the  coloured 
race,  and  be  happy  in  a  union  with  a  man 
in  whose  veins  there  is  precisely  the  same 
taint  as  in  her  own.    This  problem,  al- 
though palpably  artificial  in  its  construc- 
tion,    might    have    been     interestingly 
-worked  out,  but  Mr.  Brady  has  intro- 
duced so  many  complications  and  side 
issues  that  the  central  idea  has  been  al- 
most lost  sight  of.    He  Has  amused  him- 
self through  several  chapters  by  satirising 
the   conservatism   and  the   self-compla- 
cency of  the  more  exclusive  circles  of 
Philadelphia  society.    He  has  represented 
his  heroine  as  the  daughter  of  a  million- 
aire, a  man  who  could  easily  buy  up  all 
of    Philadelphia's  aristocracy  if   he   so 
chose,  but  who  has  failed  to  win  recogni- 
tion from  them  because  he  happens  to  re- 
side too  far  north  of  Chestnut  Street. 
The  girl,  however,  has  sufficient  beauty 
and  charm  to  win  her  way  inside  of  this 
exclusive  circle,  and  she  is  on  the  point  of 
marrying   into   one  of   the   oldest  and 
proudest  families  of  them  all  when  the 
revelation  of  her  origin  forces  her  in 
honour  to  bueak  the  engagement.     It  is 
at  this  point  in  the  story  that  the  girl,  in 
order  to  put  a  permanent  barrier  between 
herself  and  the  man  she  loves,  and  also 
to  force  herself  to  recognise  her  own  in- 
feriority, marries  the  coloured  man.    Her 
subsequent  desperate  act  when  she  finds 
her  married  life  unendurable  Mr.  Brady 
would  have  us  believe  was  wholly  due  to 
racial  antipathy,  but  he  has  so  obscured 
the  issue  that  the  reader  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  it  was  in  part  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  not  unnatural  to  a  woman  who 
has  recklessly  married  one  man,  whatever 
his  colour,  while  her  heart  belonged  to 
another. 

Nathaniel  Stephenson  is  a  writer  who 
in    the    past    has    shown    himself    ca- 


pable of  singling  out  a  clear-cut  theme 
and  following  it  logically  to  the  end.  In 
this  respect  The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Moulton 
was  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  de- 
served a  good  deal  more  attention  than 
it  received.  And  that  is  why  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson's new  story,  Eleanor  Dayton, 
comes  as  such  a  distinct  disappointment. 
The  scene  opens  in  Paris,  the  Paris  of 
the  Second  Empire.  The  elite  of  the  city 
are  flocking  to  a  fashionable  studio,  the 
studio  of  Saint  Antoine,  who  has  just 
completed  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful 
American  girl,  the  Eleanor  Dayton  of  the 
title.  The  portrait  is  a  rather  remark- 
able one.  It  is  not  merely  the  picture  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  but  the  artist  by  subtle 
intuition  has  infused  into  it  a  half-veiled 
expression  of  mature  knowledge  and  suf- 
fering which  causes  comment  and  arrests 
the  attention  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Emperor  himself.  Desirous  of  judg- 
ing for  himself  whether  the  artist  has 
produced  a  faithful  portrait,  Napoleon 
summons  the  young  girl  before  him  in 
order  to  compare  her  with  the  picture. 
"Mademoiselle,"  he  tells  her,  finally,  "let 
me  say  that  I  have  proved  Saint  Antoine 
to  be  a  romancer.  You  have  much  to 
suffer  before  you  look  like  that  portrait." 
But  as  he  says  these  words  there  comes 
over  the  girl's  face  a  subtle  change.  "As 
if  the  Emperor's  words  had  touched  some 
hidden  spring  that  released  her  emo- 
tions," and  gives  Saint  Antoine  courage 
to  whisper,  "Sire,  am  I  not  justified  of 
my  creation  ?"  The  fact  is  that  Eleanor 
is  standing  upon  the  brink  of  a  tragedy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is 
taken  up  with  retrospective  chapters,  ex- 
plaining the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
final  crisis.  If  Mr.  Stephenson  had  any 
definite  purpose  in  writing  the  story  be- 
yond that  of  producing  a  readable  story, 
the  present  reviewer  failed  to  discover  it. 
In  fairness,  however,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  book  is  readable,  and  the 
chapters  have  a  way  of  stopping  short  at 
crucial  moments — a  trick  that  ought  to 
have  made  it  eminently  successful  for 
serial  purposes. 

There  are  just  a  few  writers  who  have 
a  peculiar  lightness  of  touch  that  enables 
them  to  take  their  materials  from  moon- 
light and  rainbows  and  gossamer  webs 
and  weave  them  into  light  and  airy  little 
tales  that  seem  full  of  blue  sky  and  the 
song  of  birds  and  the  perfume  of  spring. 
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It  is  not  so  much  legitimate  art  as  it  is 
a  trick  of  style,  a  special  mood,  a  de- 
liberate affectation.  Henry  Harland  is 
an  adept  at  just  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
Justus  Miles  Forman  is  proving  himself 
one  of  Mr.  Harland's  faithful  disciples. 
If  not  taken  too  seriously  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  charm  about  Monsigny  with  its 
Old  World  atmosphere  of  formal  gar- 
dens and  venerable  chateaux  with  larks 
singing  overhead  and  a  scent  of  roses 
everywhere.  It  is  just  the  setting  for  an 
idyllic  love  story  and  the  two  young  lov- 
ers are  so  frankly  open-hearted  and  so 
genuinely  convinced  that  they  are  the 
first  people  in  the  world  who  ever  loved 
quite  so  fondly  or  ever  exchanged  the 
same  world  old  pledges  that  the  whole 
effect  is  rather  refreshing.  One  cannot 
expect  much  of  a  plot  in  such  a  light- 
hearted  little  tale,  but  Mr.  Forman  has 
introduced  a  serpent  into  his  Eden  in  the 
form  of  a  woman  with  a  heterogeneous 
past  as  well  as  a  rather  complicated  pres- 
ent. This  woman  has  a  mysterious  hold 
upon  the  young  lover,  who  onee  in  the 
past  had  offered  her  his  life's  devotion, 
and  while  she  herself  intends  to  marry 
another  man  she  cannot  bear  to  see  her 
first  victim  escape  from  his  bondage. 
For  a  few  pages  matters  look  very  black 
indeed,  but  the  clouds  soon  pass  over  and 
on  the  closing  page  the  roses  are  bloom- 
ing, the  larks  singing  as  blithely  as  ever, 
and  the  young  lovers  oblivious  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

France  is  also  the  scene  of  an  unpre- 
tentious little  story  by  Molly  Elliot  Sea- 
well,  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi — this  time  the 
France  of  the  First  Empire.  It  concerns 
more  or  less  directly  the  fortunes  of  an 
obscure  little  playhouse  with  the  preten- 
tious name  of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  a 
house  which  would  never  have  risen 
above  mediocrity  if  the  Emperor  himself 
had  not  chanced  one  night  to  pass 
through  the  narrow  Rue  du  Chat  Noir 
and  recognised  in  the  person  of  Car- 
touche, actor,  stage  manager,  and  thea- 
trical jack-of-all-trades,  one  of  his  former 
grenadiers.  Now  Cartouche  was  self- 
appointed  guardian  of  Mademoiselle  Fifi, 
the  theatre's  leading  lady.  He  had  picked 
her  up  years  before  in  the  market-place 
of  Mantua,  a  desolate  child  who  did  not 
understand  that  the  mother  she  was  vain- 
ly trying  to  awaken  was  dead.  He  had 
guarded  her  against  the  world  ever  since, 


often  going  hungry  and  cold  that  Fifi 
might  he  well  fed  and  warmly  clad.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he,  Car- 
touche, stiff  of  knee,  old,  and  weather- 
beaten,  was  capable  of  rousing  a  respon- 
sive interest  in  the  heart  of  the  capricious 
Mademoiselle  Fifi.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact  this  was  just  what  had  happened. 
But  on  this  red-letter  night  in  the  history 
of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  when  the  Em- 
peror's presence  threw  the  whole  com- 
pany into  an  agreeable  flutter,  Fifi  un- 
fortunately awakened  his  Imperial  inter- 
est to  such  an  extent  that  his  subsequent 
investigations  proved  her  to  be  a  near 
relative  of  the  Pope;  while  close  upon 
this  discovery  came  Fifi's  second  stroke 
of  fortune,  a  lottery  ticket  that  drew  the 
first  prize  amounting  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  If  an  obscure  little  actress 
in  the  Rue  du  Chat  Noir  had  seemed  be- 
yond Carthouche's  reach,  an  heiress  who 
was  also  niece  of  the  Pope  might  well  fill 
the  old  grenadier  with  despair.  Made- 
moiselle Fifi,  however,  was  a  young  l 
woman  who  knew  what  she  wanted,  and 
the  means  which  she  took  to  rid  herself  of 
a  troublesome  fortune  and  obnoxious 
relatives  makes  an  amusing  story,  lightly 
told. 

There  seems  to  be  a  passing  fad  just 
now  for  books  that  dispense  with  the  use 
of  name  and  surname,  and  affix  to  the 
different  characters  such  apposite  and 
euphonious  labels  as  the  Only  Girl,  the 
Handsome  Man,  or  the  Cheerful  Idiot. 
It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  we  had  a 
book  of  this  type  in  which  the  hero  and 
heroine  were  respectively  designated  as  * 
The  Little  Teacher  and  The  Man  With 
the  Wooden  Face,  and  under  these  names 
they  survived  through  more  than  three 
hundred  pages,  in  fact  we  are  left  with  a  *  i 
suspicion  that  these  were  the  names  under  I 
which  they  were  finally  married.  An- 
other volume  of  the  same  type,  although 
written  with  a  much  lighter  touch,  is  An 
April  Princess,  by  Constance  Smedley. 
A  glance  over  the  Table  of  Contents 
shows  that  the  Princess  of  the  title  has  in 
her  train  an  extensive  staff  of  devoted 
followers,  including  a  Poet,  an  Artist,  a 
Mountebank,  a  Free  Lance,  a  False 
Prince,  and  a  Quiet  Man.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent little  story,  because  one  can  scarce- 
ly go  half  way  through  the  second  chap- 
ter without  feeling  morally  certain  that 
in  the  struggle  for  the  hand  of  the  Prin- 
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cess  it  'would  be  safe  to  stake  heavy 
odds  upon  the  Quiet  Man,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  latter  is  just  starting  for  a 
prolonged  stay  in  Uganda.  It  is  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  is  going  away  that 
thfe  Princess  feels  that  they  can  safely 
say  anything  they  please  to  each  other. 

"With    reservations,"   said   the  Quiet 
Man. 

"With  no  reservations,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess, firmly. 

"I  shall  never  see  you  again,  so  I  shall 
say  everything  that  comes  into  my  head, 
even  the  silly-billy  things  like  'What  a 
nice  straight  nose  you  have  I'  "  It  is  prob- 
ably because  so  many  of  the  things  that 
they  say  to  each  other  on  this  last  day 
are  merely  "silly-billy  things"  that  the 
Quiet  Man  finds  that  he  cannot  forget 
her  even  in  distant  Uganda,  and  the  Prin- 
cess finds  that  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Free  Lance  and  the  Mountebank  and  the 
False  Prince  and  all  the  rest  cannot  drive 
out  the  memory  of  the  Quiet  Man.    And 
when  he  finally  does  come  home  she  dis- 
covers all  of  a  sudden  that  he  is  no  longer 
merely  the  Quiet  Man,  but  the  King  in 
whose  favour  she  is  quite  ready  to  abdi- 
cate.   Frankly,  the  book  is  somewhat  too 
long  drawn  out,  and  in  places  it  is  rather 
a  "silly-billy"  book,  to  borrow  the  au- 
thor's own  words.     But  it  would  do  no 
great  harm  if  there  were  more  books  of 
the  same  sort. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  some- 
thing rather  insufferable  about  the  whole 
class  of  epistolary  novels,  A  Parish  of 
Two  offers  upon  closer  inspection  a  cer- 
tain refreshing  novelty.    Stories  written 
in  collaboration  usually  afford  room  for 
speculation  as  to  what  share  each  of  the 
joint  authors  has  had  in  their  production, 
but  in  the  present  case  the  question  is 
answered  on  the  title  page,  one  of  the  au- 
thors, Mr.  H.  G.  McVickar,  being  respon- 
sible for  one-half  the  letters,  and  Mr. 
"Percy  Collins"  (the  Reverend  Price  Col- 
lier) for  those  written  in  reply.    Of  the 
two  men  who  are  supposed  to  carry  on 
this  correspondence  one  is  a  hopeless  crip- 
ple, writing  from  the  circumscribed  out- 
look of  a  New  England  home,  the  other 


roams  restlessly  from  New  York  to 
Florida,  vainly  seeking  distraction  for  a 
disappointed  life.  The  letters  in  them- 
selves are  bright,  and  entertaining,  rang- 
ing from  Pliny  and  Heine  and  Amiel's 
Diary  to  discussions  of  marital  morality, 
and  sparkling  with  epigrams  such  as 
"traditions  are  parasites  that  sap  prog- 
ress," "a  hansom  cab  is  a  sedan  chair  on 
wheels,"  and  "loneliness  is  a  sense  of 
nakedness  with  this  difference,  that  when 
naked  you  attract  the  attention  of  others, 
and  when  lonely  you  attract  none."  One 
is  lured  into  reading  the  book  fully  one- 
third  through  before  discovering  that  the 
letters  in  their  leisurely,  desultory  way, 
are  telling  a  story.  The  restless  man,  the 
one  who  wanders  vainly  from  New  York 
to  Florida  in  search  of  some  distraction 
from  the  memory  of  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage, finally  meets  a  woman  who  inter- 
ests him  largely  because  she  too  is  un- 
happy, tied  to  a  husband  who  seems  to 
spend  his  life  in  ingenious  efforts  to  hu- 
miliate her  and  make  her  wretched.  The 
story  of  this  woman,  of  what  she  is,  and 
what  he  thinks  she  is,  all  goes  into  the 
letters  that  he  writes  to  the  crippled 
friend,  sitting  in  his  wheeled  chair  in 
West  Braintret  Mass  And  the  crippled 
friend  in  turn  opens  his  heart.  He  too 
loves  a  woman  who  is  unhappily  married 
and  whose  husband  is  much  the  same  sort 
of  a  man  that  his  friend  has  so  graphical- 
ly described  in  his  letters.  There  are 
some  plots  which  are  so  manifestly  the 
outcome  of  a  logical  sequence  of  events 
that  a  fore-knowledge  of  the  end  does  not 
detract  from  the  reader's  enjoyment; 
there  are  others  which  owe  their  chief 
enjoyment  to  the  element  of  surprise  that 
they  involve,  and  in  books  of  this  class  it 
is  eminently  unfair  to  reveal  too  much  in 
advance.  The  connection  which  exists 
between  the  two  women  who  form  re* 
spectively  the  chief  subject  of  the  two 
correspondents  in  this  volume  of  let- 
ters is  a  well-kept  secret  up  to  the  close 
of  the  book,  and  it  is  one  which  the 
reader  should  be  left  to  discover  at  his 
leisure. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


THE   THREADBARE   THEME 

Tis  Love  they've  fluted,  luted,  sung; 
Tis  unto  Love  they've  crept  and  clung  ; 
•And  e'er  round  Love  new  garlands  hung. 

'Tis  Love,  Love,  Love,  the  livelong  day, 
Until  it  seems  quite  thumbed  away, 
The  old,  worn  string  whereon  they  play. 

Some  long  ago  are  dead  and  cold, 
Earth,  sun,  and  stars,  are  growing  old, 
But  still  the  tale  is  far  from  told. 

Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  told,  in  truth, 
While  April  knows  not  Autumn's  ruth, 
While  Youth  looks  in  the  eyes  of  Youth. 

Nor  shall  the  string  once  hang  outworn, 

Since  Life  itself  of  Love  is  born, 

And  as  Life  wanes,  must  sing  its  morn. 

Arthur  Stringer. 


FRIENDS 


PETER  and  Dirk  had  always  been 
quarrelsome  friends — as  boys 
building  make-believe  dykes  in 
the  old  country  of  Holland — as 
pig-headed  youths  courting  two  girls  of 
one  family  and  each  determined  to  get  the 
girl  the  other  loved  best — as  puzzled 
bridegrooms  voyaging  across  the  sea  to 
wrestle  home  and  fortune  from  America 
— and,  lastly,  they  remained  quarrelsome 
friends  when  they  took  up  their  perma- 
nent abiding  place  in  the  little  Dutch 
hamlet  of  Vonstradam  on  the  South 
Shore  of  Long  Island. 

They  hired  a  house  together  with  a 
flower  garden  in  front  and  a  vegetable 
garden  of  exquisite  neatness  in  the  rear, 
while  flowers  and  vegetables  held  gossipy 
growing  matches  all  day  long  at  the  edge 
Of  the  side  fences,     But  Peter's  vege- 


tables bore  better  than  Dirk's ;  while  Mrs. 
Dirk's  flowers  blossomed  with  more  gor- 
geous triumph  of  coloring  than  Mrs. 
Peter's;  so  here  at  the  beginning  was 
something  to  quarrel  about.  Then,  as  if 
that  were  not  enough,  Peter  and  Dirk 
borrowed  money  together  with  which  to 
buy  a  cat-boat ;  and  then,  day  after  day, 
they  went  sailing  out  of  the  harbor  to  the 
oyster  beds  and  to  long,  wrangling  hours 
during  which  each  worked  with  all  his 
might  for  the  little  wife  of  his  own,  for 
his  own  half  of  the  house  and  garden  in 
Vonstradam. 

How  it  came  about,  neither  could  have 
told,  but  the  subject  upon  which  they  had 
never  quarreled  in  words,  the  subject  for 
dispute  which  cut  deepest  into  their  two 
hearts,  came  to  be  out-spoken  one  day  at 
the  end  of  the  hard  labouring,  when  the 
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deck  of  their  boat  was  piled  high  with 
oysters,  when  the  tongs  lay,  with  gleam- 
ing jaws  closed,  stretched  like  long,  lean 
hands  upon  the  deck ;  and  Peter  stood  at 
the  tiller  pointing  the  nose  of  the  boat 
homeward. 

"It    'was   Minnie,  my  wife,  that  you 
wanted,"   cried   Peter,   turning  to   look 
fiercely  at  Dirk,  who  sat  with  his  legs 
crossed  under  him  just  back  of  the  tiller. 
Dirk  sighed.     He  was  tired  and  the 
lulling  sound  of  the  waters  made  him  un- 
usually averse  to  quarreling.    His  failure 
to  retort,  to  deny,  made  the  veins  swell  in 
Peter's  neck  and  the  blood  rush  hotly  to 
his    forehead.     The  man  rose  from  his 
crouching  position  and  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  tiller  to  his  legs  in  order 
that  he  might  swing  his  arms  and  fists  in 
the  emphatic,  harmless  way  most  familiar 
to  his  brother-in-law. 

"I  tell  you,  it  was  Minnie,  my  wife, 
that  you  wanted  !"  Peter  roared. 

The  waves  lapped  against  the  side  of 
the  boat  with  little  splashes  of  alarm; 
then  fell  into  a  rhythm  of  gurgling 
laughter,  for  how  often  had  they  heard 
Dirk  and  Peter  quarrel!  Dirk  caressed 
his  knees  with  his  hands  and  looked  over 
the  waters  to  where  Vonstradam  Point 
thrust  its  long  arm  into  the  Bay.  Be- 
yond the  Point,  waited  the  litt  harbour, 
the  bending  road,  the  narrow  lane,  his 
wife  and  Peter's.  Peter's  voice  rose 
once  again;  hoarse,  loud,  and  exaspe- 
rated— as  deep  as  the  sound  of  the  waves 
beneath  the  lashing  of  the  storm. 
"Minnie — my  wife — you  wanted!" 
Dirk  looked  up  and  grinned.  His 
cloak  of  silence,  which  might  have  come 
to  be  the  cloak  of  peace  to-day,  fell  from 
him ;  and  lo  1  the  devil  of  rash  taunting 
spoke  jeeringly  from  between  his  lips : 

"Say,  rather,  it  was  my  wife  you 
wanted  and  your  wife  who  still  wants 
me. 

Suddenly,  ashamed  of  his  own  words, 
Dirk  arose  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  get  away 
from  himself,  and  balanced  his  figure 
with  unconscious  grace  where  he  stood  in 
the  stern.  Peter,  burly  and  thick-set, 
noted  the  other's  lithe  form,  the  strong, 
graceful  poise  of  his  head  and  shoulders. 
There  came  a  low,  muttered  curse  from 
Peter,  then  the  tiller  moved  with  an  un- 
usual sound ;  but  Dirk  did  not  turn.  In- 
stead, he  looked  over  the  water  to  the 
bending,  blue  Point  of  Vonstradam,  over 


the  waters  to  the  homestead-dotted  shores 
of  Long  Island;  then  over  the  waters  to 
where  the  sun  was  making  a  glory  of  all 
the  western  sky.  Some  new,  half  sweet, 
half  painful  sensation  was  struggling  in 
his  heart.  He  did  not  know  what  to  call 
it,  but  it  made  him  wish  to  turn  to  Peter 
and  say: 

'This  is  no  time  for  quarreling.  I'm 
sorry.    Let's  quit." 

But  before  any  new  words  could  check 
the  fierce  current  of  the  old,  Peter  stood 
directly  behind  him,  calling  out : 

"Say  my  wife's  name  again!" 

Dirk  turned,  half  smiling,  half  ashamed 
of  his  shame,  and  beheld  Peter  standing 
above  him,  the  tiller  raised  in  both  his 
hands,  Peter's  face,  the  face  of  a  man 
gone  mad  with  fury. 

"Peter!"  called  Dirk  and  that  was  all. 
Before  Peter  realised  the  remorse,  the 
pleading,  the  great  love  in  that  cry,  the 
tiller  had  crashed  down  upon  Dirk's 
head;  there  was  the  sickening  sweep  of 
a  body  across  the  deck ;  the  waters  opened 
their  great,  noisy  jaws ;  and  no  one  was 
left  on  the  boat  save  Peter. 

The  boat  drifted  this  way,  then  that; 
until  mechanically,  Peter  put  the  tiller 
back  into  its  place  and  pointed  once  more 
for  the  shores  of  Vonstradam.  In  his 
ears  still  sounded  the  splash  of  the  waters 
over  Dirk's  body,  and,  strangely  enough, 
there  mingled  with  this  sound  the  echo  of 
the  two  wives  singing  on  the  door  steps  at 
home.  Yet  Peter  did  not  turn  his  head 
toward  the  spot  where  the  waters  had 
splashed.  Instead  he  gazed  up  at  the  sail 
and,  with  a  dry,  stifling  sob,  noticed  that 
the  wind  had  begun  to  fill  the  canvas. 

On  sailed  Peter.  Far  ahead,  were  the 
boats  of  the  other  Baymen ;  over  against 
the  Beach  hills,  here  and  there  a  white 
sail  drifted  along,  like  a  bird  slowly 
skimming  homeward. 

"No  one  could  have  seen,"  muttered 
Peter.  Then  with  a  great  shudder :  "Nor 
heard.    Good  God,  how  he  cried !" 

The  little  clock  in  the  cabin  was  ticking 
hours,  not  seconds,  now ;  the  light  on  the 
sea  did  not  fade  but  grew  more  and  more 
like  the  light  of  high-noon;  so  Peter 
could  not  have  told  how  long  he  sailed 
before  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  pair  of  wet 
and  grasping  hands,  and  then  upon 
Dirk's  face  staring  at  him  from  over  the 
gunwale.  The  face  was  white  save  for 
the  blue  stain  across  its  clean-cut  lips, 
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the  hair  clinging  wet  upon  the  forehead, 
the  eyes  were  wide  with  the  strain  of  ex- 
ertion, and  hauntingly  beautiful  with  the 
sense  of  death  and  danger  passed. 

"Peter,  my  brother/'  the  opening  lips 
called,  as  a  voice  calls  back  from  the 
dead.    "Let  me  aboard,    I  was  foolinY' 

With  the  sound  of  Dirk's  speaking, 
Peter's  fear  passed  away,  and  a  rage  such 
as  made  all  his  other  furies  like  play, 
seized  hold  of  the  man.  He  dropped  the 
tiller  and  went  leaping  down  into  the 
cabin.  A  moment  later,  he  was  back,  an 
axe  in  his  hands.  Now  the  ghastly  face 
was  hidden,  the  head  hanging  helplessly 
downward,  while  upon  the  gunwale 
nothing  was  left  but  the  fingers  of  Dirk's 
two  hands,  gripping,  gripping,  yet  slip- 
ping painfully.  Peter  lifted  the  axe  with 
never  a  turn  of  his  head  and  brought 
down  the  blade — once,  twice,  three  times. 
There  are  many  ways  of  paying  old 
debts. 

The  eight  fingers  rolled  along  the  deck. 
Peter  took  them  up  one  by  one  and  threw 
them  overboard. 

The  water  received  them  with  little 
spasms  of  laughter.  How  often  before 
had  they  watched  Dirk  and  Peter  quar- 
rel! 

The  wives  were  gossiping  happily 
across  the  invisible  dividing  line  of  their 
flower  gardens — they  never  quarreled  ex- 
cept in  support  of  their  respective  hus- 
bands— when  Peter  came  trudging,  with 
slow,  reluctant  steps,  into  the  yard. 

"Where  is  Dirk?"  both  women  asked 
at  once,  repeating  the  question  which  had 
followed  Peter  through  the  harbour  and 
up  the  lane — the  question  which  meant: 
"Where  is  Dirk?  How  does  it  happen 
that  you  two  friends  are  not  together, 
quarreling  ?" 

"Where  is  Dirk?"  repeated  Dirk's 
wife. 

Peter  could  not  meet  her  eyes.  He 
leaned  against  the  limb  of  a  stunted  apple 
tree,  for  once  forgetting  whether  the  tree 
belonged  in  Dirk's  half  of  the  garden  or 
in  his. 

"Dirk,  he  fell  overboard.  ...  I 
hunted  and  hunted.  ...  He  fell 
overboard.     .     .     .     I — I — ." 

Peter  began  to  mutter  senselessly  and 
not  a  leaf  on  that  wind-stirred  tree 
trembled  more  than  Peter  trembled  then. 

"He  fell  overboard!"  repeated  the 
widowed  one  of  the  two  sisters,  half 


dazed.     "He — my  God!    Did  you  hear 
what  Peter  said,  Minnikin  ?' 

Minnie  looked  at  her  blankly  and  with 
a  great,  benumbing  grief  in  her  eyes — a 
grief  as  great  as  that  of  the  widow. 
Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  two  women  were 
sobbing  and  shaking  in  each  other's  arms. 

"I  loved  him,"  wailed  the  widow  over 
and  over  again. 

"I  loved  him!"  cried  Peter's  wife. 
"God  knows  that  I  loved  him !" 

Peter,  unnoticed  by  either  of  the 
women,  stole  into  the  house.  It  was 
Dirk's  kitchen  that  he  entered  first,  and 
then,  on  tip-toes,  as  if  afraid  to  awaken 
the  dead,  Dirk's  gaudy  "front  room.*1 
There  Dirk's  penciled  features,  crude  but 
with  great,  life-like,  haunting  eyes,  stared 
down  from  the  wall  at  him ;  and  there,  all 
through  the  empty  room,  rang  the  cry  of: 

"Peter!    My  brother T 

Peter  sat  down  on  a  stool  opposite  the 
picture  and  rested  his  head  in  his  hands. 
His  slow  intelligence,  already  tortured  al- 
most to  madness,  was  trying  to  grasp  the 
full  meaning  of  what  had  been  said  out- 
side in  the  garden. 

"She  loved  you,"  he  whispered,  his 
lips  against  his  trembling  palms.  "My 
wife,  she  loved  you.  I  thought  you  lied, 
but — she  loved  you."  Then,  at  last,  with 
a  cry  of  complete  comprehension,  he 
started  up : 

"Dirk,  all  these  years,  she  has  loved 
you!" 

He  went  reeling  across  the  room,  like 
a  drunken  man,  shaking  his  clenched 
fists  at  the  picture  on  the  wall  and  roar- 
ing: 

"You  always  did  have  the  luck  on  your 
side,  damn  you!  And  now  you've  got 
the  best  of  it  again.  .  .  .  Coward! 
To  go  and  let  me  kill  you  before  I  really 
knew.  .  .  .  Oh,  if  I  only  had  the 
killing  of  you — now!" 

He  stood  in  front  of  the  picture,  papt- 
ing,  baffled,  his  face  livid  with  impotent 
rage.  Outside  the  window,  he  could  hear 
the  two  women  weeping  together — weep- 
ing for  the  man  whose  penciled  face  hung 
on  the  wall. 

The  serene,  penciled  lips  of  Dirk's  por- 
trait made  no  murmur  nor  sound,  but  the 
great,  soft,  grey  eyes  looked  full  into 
Peter's  and  called  out  with  maddening, 
sweetness : 

"Peter,  my  brother!" 

Louise  Forsslund. 


c>l  NOTE  ON  GUY  DE  cTVf AUPASSANT 


A  student  of  the  literature  of  our  own 
time  who  has  only  recently  completed  his 
first  half-century  of  life  cannot  help  feel- 
ing- suddenly  aged  and  almost  antiquated 
when  he  awakes  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  privileged  to  see  the  completed  lit- 
erary career  of  two  such  accomplished 
craftsmen  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
Guy  de  Maupassant.     In  youth  they  were 
full  of  promise,  and  in  maturity  they  were 
alike  rich  in  performance ;  and  at  last  the 
lives  of  both  came  to  an  end  all  too  soon, 
when  their  powers  were  still  growing, 
when  their  outlook  on  life  was  still  broad- 
ening, and  when  they  bid  fair,  both  of 
them,  to  bring  forth  many  another  book 
riper  and  wiser  than  any  they  had  already 
given  us. 

The  points  of  contrast  between  the  two 
men  thus  untimely  taken  away  are  as 
striking  as  the  points  of  similarity.  Both 
were  artists  ardently  in  love  with  the 
technic  of  their  craft,  delighting  in 
their  own  skill,  and  ever  on  the  alert  to 
find  new  occasion  for  the  display  of  their 
mastery  of  the  methods  of  fiction.  Ste- 
venson was  a  Scotchman;  and  his  pseu- 
do-friend has  told  us  that  there  was  in 
him  something  of  "the  shorter  catechist." 
Maupassant  was  a  Norman,  and  he  had 
never  given  a  thought  to  the  glorifying 
of  God.  The  man  who  wrote  in  English 
found  the  theme  of  his  minor  master- 
pieces in  the  inevitable  and  inexorable 
conflict  of  which  the  battle-ground  is  the 
human  heart.  The  man  who  wrote  in 
French  began  by  caring  little  or  nothing 
for  the  heart  or  the  soul  or  the  mind,  and 
by  concentrating  all  his  skill  upon  a  rec- 
ord of  the  deeds  of  the  human  body.  The 
one  has  left  us  Markheim  and  the 
Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  while  the  other  made  his  first  bid 
for  fame  with  "Boule  de  Suif." 

In  the  preface  of  Pierre  et  Jeah, 
Maupassant  has  recorded  how  he 
borrowed  from  Louis  Bouilhet  the  be- 
lief that  a  single  lyric,  a  scant  hundred 
lines,  would  give  immortality  to  a  poet  if 
only  the  work  were  fine  enough,  and  that 
for  the  author  who  sought  to  escape 
oblivion  there  was  only  one  course  to  pur- 
sue— to  learn  his  trade  thoroughly,  to 


master  every  secret  of  the  craft,  to  do  his 
best  always,  in  the  hope  that  some  for- 
tunate day  the  Muse  would  reward  his 
unfailing  devotion.  And  from  Flaubert, 
the  author  of  that  merciless  masterpiece 
Madame  Bovary,  the  young  man  learned 
the  importance  of  individuality,  of 
originality,  of  the  personal  note  which 
should  be  all  his  own,  and  which 
should  never  suggest  or  recall  any  one 
else's.  Flaubert  was  kindly  and  en- 
couraging, but  he  was  a  desperately  se- 
vere taskmaster.  At  Flaubert's  dictation 
Maupassant  gave  up  verse  for  prose; 
and  for  seven  years  he  wrote  inces- 
santly and  published  nothing.  The  sto- 
ries and  tales  and  verses  and  dramas  of 
those  seven  years  of  apprenticeship  were 
ruthlessly  criticised  by  the  author  of  Sa- 
lambo,  and  then  they  were  destroyed  un- 
printed.  In  all  the  long  history  of  litera- 
ture there  is  no  record  of  any  other  au- 
thor who  served  so  severe  a  novitiate. 

Douglas  Jerrold  once  said  of  a  certain 
British  author  who  had  begun  to  publish 
very  young  that  "he  had  taken  down  the 
shutters  before  he  had  anything  to  put  up 
in  the  shop  window."  From  being  trans- 
fixed by  such  a  jibe  Maupassant  was 
preserved  by  Flaubert.  When  he  was 
thirty  he  contributed  that  masterpiece  of 
ironic  humour,  "Boule  de  Suif,"  -to  the 
Soirees  de  Me  dan,  a  volume  of  short  sto- 
ries put  forth  by  the  late  fimile  Zola,  with 
the  collaboration  of  a  little  group  of  his 
friends  and  followers.  On  this  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  arena  of  letters  Mau- 
passant stepped  at  once  to  a  front  rank. 
That  was  in  1880,  and  in  1892  his  mind 
gave  way  and  he  was  taken  to  the  asylum, 
where  he  soon  died.  In  those  twelve 
years  he  had  published  a  dozen  volumes 
of  short-stories  and  half-a-dozen  novels. 
Of  the  novel  he  might  have  made  himself 
master  in  time;  of  the  short-story  he 
proved  himself  a  master  with  the  very 
earliest  of  all  his  tales. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  many 
of  Maupassant's  earlier  short-stories 
have  to  do  with  the  lower  aspects 
of  man's  merely  animal  activity.  Mau- 
passant had  an  abundance  of  what  the 
French  themselves  call  "Gallic  salt."   His 
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humour  was  not  squeamish ;  it  delighted 
in  dealing  with  themes  that  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  prudery  prefers  not  to  touch.  But 
even  at  the  beginning  this  liking  of  his 
for  the  sort  of  thing  that  we  who  speak 
English  prefer  to  avoid  in  print  never 
led  him  to  put  dirt  where  dirt  was  not  a 
necessary  element  of  his  narrative.  Dir- 
ty many  of  these  tales  were,  no  doubt ;  but 
many  of  them  were  perfectly  clean.  He 
never  went  out  of  his  way  to  offend,  as 
not  a  few  of  his  compatriots  seem  to  en- 
joy doing.  He  handled  whatever  sub- 
ject he  took  with  the  same  absolute  un- 
derstanding of  its  value,  of  the  precise 
treatment  best  suited  to  it.  If  it  was  a 
dirty  theme  he  had  chosen — and  he  had 
no  prejudice  against  such  a  theme — he 
did  whatever  was  needful  to  get  the  most 
out  of  his  subject.  If  it  was  not  a  dirty 
theme,  then  there  was  never  any  touch 
of  the  tar-brush.  Whenever  the  subject 
itself  was  inoffensive  his  treatment  was 
also  immaculate.  There  is  never  any 
difficulty  in  making  a  choice  out  of  his 
hundred  or  two  brief  tales ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  pick  out  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  his  short- 
storiesneeding  absolutely  no  expurgation, 
because  they  are  wholly  free  from  any 
phrase  or  any  suggestion  likely  to  bring 
the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  inno- 
cence. In  matters  of  taste,  as  we  Anglo- 
Saxons  regard  them,  Maupassant  was 
a  man  without  prejudices.  But  he  was  a 
man  also  of  immitigable  veracity  in 
his  dealing  with  the  material  of  his 
art,  in  his  handling  of  life  itself.  He  told 
the  truth  as  it  'was  given  to  him  to  see 
the  truth ;  not  the  whole  truth,  of  course, 
for  it  is  given  to  no  man  to  see  that.  His 
artistic  standard  was  lofty  and  he  did  his 
best  not  to  lie  about  life.  And  in  some 
ways  this  veracity  of  his  may  be  ac- 
cepted, if  not  as  an  equivalent  for  moral- 
ity, at  least  as  a  not  wholly  unworthy 
substitute. 

The  most  of  Maupassant's  earlier 
tales  were  not  a  little  hard  and  stern  and 
unsympathetic;  and  here  again  Mau- 
passant was  the  disciple  of  Flaubert.  His 
manner  was  not  only  unemotional  at  first, 
it  was  icily  impassive.  These  first  sto- 
ries of  his  were  cold  and  they  were  con- 
temptuous ; — at  least,  they  made  the  read- 
er feel  that  the  author  heartily  despised 
the  pitiable  and  pitiful  creatures  he  was 
depicting.  They  dealt  mainly  by  the  ex- 
ternals of  life, — with  outward  actions; 


and  their  internal  motives  not  always 
adequately  implied.  But  in  time  the  mind  | 
came   to  interest   Maupassant   as   much  | 
as    the    body.      In    the    beginning    he  j 
seems  to  have  been  interested  solely  in  1 
what  his  characters  did,  and  he  did  not 
care  to  tell  us  what  they  felt  and  what 
they  thought ;  probably  he  did  not  know 
himself  and  did  not  try  to  know. 

The  inquirers  who  should  read  his  sto- 
ries in  the  strict  sequence  of  their  pro- 
duction could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  first  awakening  of  his  curiosity  about 
human  feeling;  and  they  might  easily 
trace  the  steady  growth  of  his  interest  in 
psychologic  states.  Telling  us  at  first 
bluntly  and  barely  what  his  characters 
did,  he  came  in  time  to  find  his  chief 
pleasure  in  suggesting  to  us  not  only 
what  they  felt,  but  especially  what  they 
vaguely  feared.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
brief  career  the  thought  of  death  and  the 
dread  of  mental  disease  seemed  to  pos- 
sess him  more  and  more  with  a  haunting 
horror  that  kept  recurring  with  a  pathetic 
persistence.  He  developed  a  fondness 
for  the  morbid  and  the  abnormal;  and 
this  is  revealed  in  "Le  Horla,"  the  appall- 
ing story  in  which  he  took  for  his 
own  Fitzjames  O'Brien's  uncanny  mon- 
ster, invisible  and  yet  tangible.  In  the 
hands  of  the  clever  Irish-American 
this  tale  had  been  gruesome  enough ;  but 
the  Frenchman  was  able  to  give  it  an 
added  touch  of  terror  by  making  the  un- 
fortunate victim  discover  that  the  crea- 
ture he  feared  had  a  stronger  will  than 
his  own  and  that  he  was  being  hypno- 
tised to  his  doom  by  a  being  whom  he 
could  not  see,  but  whose  presence  he 
could  feel.  There  is  more  than  one  of 
these  later  tales  in  which  we  seem  to  per- 
ceive the  premonition  of  the  madness 
which  came  upon  Maupassant  before  his 
death. 

In  every  work  of  art  there  are  at  least 
four  elements,  which  we  may  separate  if 
we  wish  to  consider  each  of  them  in 
turn.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  technic 
Qi  the  author,  his  craftsmanship,  his  mas- 
tery of  the  tools  of  his  trade ;  and  by  al- 
most universal  consent  Maupassant  is 
held  to  be  one  of  the  master  craftsmen  of 
the  short-story.  Second,  there  is  the 
amount  of  observation  of  life  which  the 
author  reveals;  and^iere  again  Mau- 
passant takes  rank  ffliong  the  leaders, 
although  the  sphere  in  which  he  observed 
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had    its  marked  limitations  and  its  ob- 
vious exclusions.     Thirdly,  there  is  the 
underlying  and   informing   imagination 
which  invents  and  relates  and  sustains; 
and  there  is  no  disputing  the  vigour  of 
Maupassant's  imagination,    although    it 
was  not  lofty  and  although  it  lacked  vari- 
ety.    Finally,  there  is  always  to  be  taken 
into  account  what  one  may  term  the  au- 
thor's   philosophy   of   life,   his   attitude 
toward  the  common  problems  of  human- 
ity; and  here  it  is  that  Maupassant  is 
most  lacking, — for  his  opinions  are  negli- 
gible and  his  attempts  at  intellectual  spec- 
ulation are  of  slight  value. 

Technic  can  be  acquired;  and  Mau- 
passant had  studied  at  the  feet  of 
tliat  master  technician  Flaubert.  Obser- 
vation can  be  trained;  and  Maupassant 
had    deliberately    developed    his    power 


of  vision.  Imagination  may  be  stimu- 
lated by  constant  endeavour  to  a  higher 
achievement;  and  Maupassant's  ambi- 
tions were  ever  tending  upward.  Phi- 
losophy, however,  is  dependent  upon  the 
sum  total  of  a  man's  faculties,  upon  his 
training,  upon  his  temperament,  upon  the 
essential  elements  of  his  character;  and 
Maupassant  was  not  a  sound  think- 
er, and  his  attitude  toward  life  is 
not  that  by  which  he  can  best  withstand 
the  adverse  criticism  of  posterity.  Pri- 
marily, he  was  not  a  thinker  any  more 
than  Hugo  was  a  thinker,  or  Dickens.  He 
was  only  an  artist — an  artist  in  fiction; 
and  an  artist  is  not  called  upon  to  be  a 
thinker,  although  the  supreme  artists 
seem  nearly  all  of  them  to  have  been  men 
of  real  intellectual  force. 

Brander  Matthews. 


THE   NEW  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 


IF  our  colleges  were  what  they 
should  be,  and  if  our  newspapers 
were  what  they  should  be,  there 
might  be  then  no  need  of  a  School 
of  Journalism.  As  things  are,  there  is  a 
place  for  the  Joseph  Pulitzer  Foundation 
at  Columbia  University,  and  the  best  evi- 
dence thereof  is  the  attitude  of  the  educa- 
tor on  the  one  hand  and  the  journalist 
on  the  other  toward  this  enterprise.  The 
newspapers  have  been  on  the  whole  very 
courteous  in  comment  on  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
gift,  but  also  very  empty  of  suggestions 
for  its  application.  They  do  not  see  what 
a  college  can  teach  journalism.  The  pro- 
fessors and  presidents  have  been  very 
polite  also,  and  also  very  barren  of  ideas. 
They  can't  see  what  further  their  colleges 
can  do. 

If  the  Pulitzer  School  shall  instil  a 
little  more  humility  into  both  these  pro- 
fessions, it  will  have  been  worth  the  mil- 
lion dollars  Mr.  Pulitzer  has  laid  down 
in  cash.  And  if  in  its  operation  it  sub- 
stitutes for  this  self-satisfaction,  some 
dynamic  unhappiness  it  will  have  justi- 
fied the  second  million  which  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  World  promises.  His 
spirit  is  the  right  spirit.  Mr.  Pulitzer 
is  a  self-made  journalist,  and  he  founded 
his  newspaper  fortune  in  yellow  journal- 


ism, the  yellowest  known  in  his  day.  But 
he  has  grown  and  he  has  learned.  He 
has  improved  the  New  York  World  till 
now  it  is  almost  as  accurate  and  more 
truthful  than  many  a  "better  paper,"  and, 
in  editorial  expression,  free,  sane,  simple, 
forcible,  and  earnest.  But  Mr.  Pulitzer 
knows  he  never  succeeded  in  making 
"the"  paper  for  the  masses ;  he  knows  his 
yellow  journalists  never  knew  what  yel- 
low journalism  might  be ;  and  he  knows 
that  nobody  he  can  get  knows  how  to 
make  the  newspaper  he  can  now  imagine. 
He  must  know  this  since  he  has  run  a 
life  career  throughout  the  business,  has 
"succeeded"  so  far  that  he  can  give  away 
two  millions  of  dollars  and  yet,  standing, 
many  of  his  contemporaries  say,  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  he  gives  this 
money  into  the  hands  of  others,  men 
with  the  learning  he  did  not  have,  men  of 
the  kind  that  have  found  fault  with  his 
journalism  and  them  he  asks  to  do  what 
he  could  not  do;  teach  journalism  and, 
perhaps,  make  journalists.  "Make  jour- 
nalism a  profession"  is  his  phrase. 

A  business  it  is,  and  business  it  must 
always  be.  All  this  talk  we  hear  of  a 
subsidised  newspaper  is  essentially 
wrong.  The  idealists,  even  more  than 
the  money-makers,  should  insist  that  the 
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good  newspaper  be  so  made  that  it  will 
pay ;  since  it  is  not  the  paper  but  the  read- 
ers they  are  after  and  the  profits  are  the 
proof  of  the  reading.  But  a  business 
man  cannot  make  a  great  newspaper. 
That  takes  an  editor,  a  man,  a  personal- 
ity ;  all  the  best  paying  papers  have  either 
been  produced  by  an  editor  or  have  pro- 
duced one.  Journalism,  a  business,  is  a 
profession  too,  like  law  and  medicine, 
and  just  as  the  best  lawyer  or  the  best 
physician,  in  the  long  run,  makes  the 
best  collections,  so  the  best  journalist 
gets  in  the  end  the  best  "ads."  The 
"newspaper  man"  with  one  eye  on  the 
circulation  and  the  other  on  the  ads.,  does 
not  see  how  his  trade  can  be  elevated  into 
a  profession,  and  he  scoffs  and  sneers, 
like  the  business  man  at  the  college 
graduate,  like  the  old  doctors  at  all  the 
first  schools.  And  they  challenge,  these 
apprentices,  this  veteran,  who  does  not 
see  how  himself.  His  correspondence 
contains  no  plan  for  his  school.  He 
knows  only  that  he  does  not  know ;  but, 
bowed  by  the  failure  perceived  from  the 
vantage  point  of  success,  he  thinks  others 
may  know.  The  veteran  is  a  humble 
journalist. 

And  he  may  well  be  humble.  The 
commodity  of  journalism  is  all  knowl- 
edge and  all  wisdom  and  the  market  is 
all  ignorance  and  all  folly.  The  world 
is  full  of  these  things,  full  of  knowledge 
and  full  of  ignorance  too,  and  ignorance  is 
curious.  The  business  of  journalism  is  to 
sell  in  the  form  of  books,  periodicals  or 
newspapers,  all  the  world's  knowledge  to 
all  the  world's  ignorance.  "All,"  I  say, 
and  this  is  no  "literary"  statement  of  an 
"academic"  idea.  It  is  a  "journalistic" 
observation  made  in  the  day's  work  at 
the  news  desk  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
There  is  no  knowledge  that  is  not  gen- 
eral which  cannot  be  printed  as  news  if 
it  can  be  put  into  "news  form."  And 
this  phrase  is  only  a  technical  expression 
of  the  requirement  that  the  information 
be  offered  in  a  shape  comprehensible  to 
"all  the  world's  ignorance."  In  other 
words,  the  news  editor  has  to  have  the 
new  facts  presented  in  their  relation  to 
the  old  facts,  the  news  in  its  bearing  on 
what  his  readers  already  know.  He  can 
sell  a  scientific  fact  just  as  well  as  he  can 
a  fact  of  local  politics,  but  he  usually 
will  give  politics  "preferred  position"  be- 
cause both  his  reporters  and  his  readers 


will  be  more  interested  in  it;  and  they 
are  more  interested  because  they  have  the 
history  of  politics  in  mind  and  will  see 
just  how  the  new  alters  the  old.  The  re- 
porter will  write  it  intelligently  and  the 
reader  will  read  it  intelligently-  If  the 
news  editor  could  have  a  scientific  dis- 
covery stated  as  well,  then,  if  it  is  really 
as  significant,  he  can  "hit  it  up"  as  just  as 
"big  news."  The  scientific  report  of  Dar- 
win's theory  of  acquired  variations  was 
news  only  to  the  scientific  world;  the 
statement  that  man  may  have  been 
evolved  from  the  ape  was  news  to  the  ! 
great  world. 

The  lack  of  journalism  is  the  lade  of 
understanding.  The  editors  cannot  know 
all  things,  nor  the  reporter,  nor  the 
scientist.  None  of  these  is  seeking  knowl- 
edge. All  alike  are  "after  the  news," 
and  the  keenest  on  the  scent  is  the  ordi- 
nary scientist.  He  is  the  most  absorbed 
and  of  the  least  understanding.  He  does 
not  pursue  his  researches  with  a  sense  of 
the  bearing  of  his  hypothesis  on  our 
knowledge  or  even  upon  his  own  phi- 
losophy of  life.  He  is  doing  the  world's 
work  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  each  in  his 
separate  sphere,  and  is  elated  at  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  variety  of  his  particular 
plant.  That  is  news  in  his  world.  To 
the  world  where  the  stars  shine,  it  may 
be  no  more  news  than  the  discovery  that 
the  Bowery  lodging  houses  are  filling  up 
with  bums.  If  the  bums  turn  a  Republi- 
can majority  into  a  Democratic  majority 
and  if  this  may  carry  New  York  and  de- 
cide a  Presidential  election,  it  is  news 
that  may  interest  the  botanist.  And  if 
the  botanist's  new  variety  should  com- 
plete a  chain  and  show  the  genesis  of  ani- 
mal life  from  plant  life,  then  his  discov- 
ery, if  reported  as  intelligently  as  the  re- 
porter would  report  the  discovery  of  the 
bums,  would  be  offered  as  news  in  the 
lodging  houses  and  it  might  interest  the 
bums. 

One  great  difficulty  in  journalism,  one 
reason  why  it  is  thrown  back  upon  crime, 
scandal,  and  gossip,  is  that  the  scientist 
cannot  report  his  own  results.  Sought  in 
the  abstract,  they  are  seized  in  the  ab- 
stract and  the  abstraction  is  passed  on  in 
the  dead  slang  of  science.  Now  and  then 
a  mind  comes  along,  takes  the  materials 
piled  up  by  the  day  labourers  of  science, 
perceives  the  possibilities  in  them,  prose- 
cutes an  intelligent  search  for  the  missing 
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links,    then    conceives    the    whole    and 
"builds  him  a  structure  brave."    Since  he 
is  an  intelligent  being,  he  probably  speaks 
a    living  language  and  tells  the  world 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  labora- 
tories.    This  is  understanding.    Also  it 
is  journalism.    The  news  may  go  out  in 
book   form,  but  book-making  to-day  is 
largely  journalism,  and  books  are  a  rich 
source  of  newspaper  news.    Think  of  the 
"news"  in  the  books,  old  and  new,  which 
the  newspapers  could  get  out  if  their  re- 
viewers had  understanding! 

For  the  understanding  I  am  talking 
about  is  that  which  understands  not  only 
what  is  known  but  what  is  not  known. 
The  editor  cannot,  he  does  not  have  to 
know  everything.    He  needs  only  to  un- 
derstand, and  to  know  what  he  and  we  do 
not  know.    That  is  part  of  what  used  to 
be  called  culture  till  the  uncultivated  got 
hold  of  the  word  and  emptied  it  of  its  con- 
tents.    The  editor,  whether  of  a  book 
publishing  house,  a  magazine,  or  a  news- 
paper, should  be  in  touch  with  the  men 
who  know,  but  he  must  not,  like  them, 
draw  back  from  those  who  do  not  know. 
He  has  to  have  human  sympathy.    The 
pupil  of  the  learned,  he  is  the  teacher  of 
the  ignorant. 

The  objection  to  the  school  of  journal- 
ism that  it  will  have  to  prepare  such  men, 
not  specialists,  but  men  of  broad  culture, 
and  that  that  is  what  the  universities  are 
supposed  to  do,  is  sound  enough  as  far  as 
it  goes.  But  that  is  my  point.  Perhaps 
the  Pulitzer  School  will  do  what  the  uni- 
versities are  supposed  to  do.  Having  a 
special  purpose,  and  that  purpose  as 
broad  as  life,  may  be  it  will  teach  what  it 
teaches  in  its  relation  to  life.  May  be  it 
will  teach  what  it  teaches,  and  teach  men 
to  tell  it. 

There  is  the  niche  for  the  School  of 
Journalism :  knowledge  so  understood  by 
men  so  intelligent  that  they  can  tell  it  so 
that  all  men  may  read  as  they  run.  Let 
the  students  of  journalism  learn — what 
you  please ;  there  is  a  choice,  but  no  mat- 
ter. The  point  is,  having  learned,  let 
them  write  it,  write  it,  write  it.  They 
cannot  write  without  understanding  it, 
so  writing  is  not  the  one  thing  to  learn. 
That  will  come,  or  not,  with  the  trying. 
But  having  the  habit  of  seeing  and  learn- 
ing, they  can  go,  such  students,  where 
they  will — to  the  North  Pole,  into  busi- 
ness, into  politics,   into  literature,   into 


journalism;  they  will  be  journalists  all. 
They  will  be  able  to  tell  what  they  know. 

Teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Teach  them  for  the  great 
"stories"  in  those  languages,  but  also  to 
teach  the  future  reporter  to  tell  these 
great  stories  and  deliver  these  great  ora- 
tions in  good  English.  They  can't  do 
that  without  conning  correctly  and  feeling 
truly  the  classics,  and  that  will  teach 
them,  as  it  teaches  the  educated  English- 
man, English. 

Teach  philosophy.  Teach  it  for  its 
own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  news 
assignments  its  ultimate  queries  contain 
for  man,  for  the  relationship  which  it 
develops  of  knowledge  to  knowledge  and 
of  knowledge  to  life.  But  tell  the  student 
how  the  best  paid  editorial  writer  in  New 
York  is  selling  his  penny  paper  to  thou- 
sands on  thousands  of  men,  some  with 
brokers'  orders  in  their  pockets,  some  with 
dinner  pails  in  their  hands,  by  simply 
writing  simply  the  ideas  of  the  metaphy- 
sicians. Journalism  has  run  mad  (like 
science  and  like  art)  after  facts,  and  my 
penny  journalist  almost  alone  is  selling 
ideas.  The  college  bred  editor  has  so  far  lost 
his  humanity  that  he  forgets  the  intellec- 
tual pleasure  he  had  when  as  a  junior  he 
saw  the  whole  world  as  Hegel  saw  it. 
Schopenhauer  speaks  bitterly  of  the  un- 
satisfied "metaphysicial  needs  of  the  hu- 
man mind."  Christian  Scientists  are 
building  marble  churches  and  Dowie  is 
founding  a  city  upon  the  recognition  and 
satisfaction  of  this  demand  of  the  igno- 
rant. The  supply  is  bad  and  my  meta- 
physician-journalist may  offer  bad  phi- 
losophy, but  he  can  write  it  and  why 
should  not  some  other  think  sound 
thought  and  write  that  as  simply  for  the 
journals,  yellow  and  pink.  The  world 
wonders,  like  a  child,  at  the  world  and 
the  sophisticated  keep  back  its  secrets. 
•  By  all  means  teach  metaphysics  and  phi- 
losophy in  the  School  of  Journalism,  but 
teach  it  so  that  Hegel  will  not  have  be- 
come old  before  he  was  news. 

Teach  literature ;  not  only  for  the  Eng- 
lish of  it,  but  also  that  the  journalist  may 
be  able  to  see  that  a  murder  is  not  merely 
a  sensation  but  a  tragedy ;  so  that  the  yel- 
low journalist  who  means  well,  will  not 
begin  his  crime  news  with  the  announce- 
ment that  "Patrick  Healey  shot  and 
killed  Mary  Healey,  his  wife,  in  their 
apartment  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  tene- 
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ment  at  No.  7032  Ridge  Street,  to-day," 
but  at  the  beginning  of  their  story,  "how 
Patrick  Healey  met  Mary  McCormick 
on  the  emigrant  ship  seven  years  ago." 
If  we  can't  have  science  and  must  have 
crime,  let  us  have  the  human  story,  not 
as  Shakespeare  gave  Othello's,  but  with 
some  sense  of  the  growth  of  love  through 
jealousy  into  hate  and  despair.  There 
is  some  mighty  good  reporting  in  litera- 
ture, and  that  I  would  see  taught  as  re- 
porting, not  literature.  Let  us  have  more 
of  the  mere  telling,  less  of  the  literature ; 
if  the  young  writers  would  learn  to  re- 
port, the  literature  might  be  left  to  the 
Lord.  My  experience  of  the  college 
graduates  on  newspapers  was  that  they 
were  so  full  of  inspiration  from  literature 
that  they  had  no  eye  left  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  life,  and  thus,  bent  on  the  lit- 
erary career,  they  missed  both  that  and 
the  news. 

Teach  English,  of  course,  the  spelling 
of  it,  the  punctuation,  the  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  etymology.  But  teach  it, 
somehow,  as  it  is  not  often  taught  in  col- 
leges now.  Why  not  begin  with  the  use 
of  it  ?  The  fact  first,  cold  and  hard,  but  the 
student's  very  own,  and  simply  stated 
in  the  student's  own  way;  then  the  hu- 
mour or  the  pity  of  it  genuinely  felt  and 
imagined;  then  the  idea,  perceived  and 
put  true.  Never  mind  the  style.  Like 
murder,  that  will  out,  if  it  is  in  the  man. 
Hamiper  out  of  the  student  only  clear- 
ness ;  the  rest  leave  to  him  and  the  facts, 
and — to  the  brutal  copy  desk  where  "fine 
writers"  are  killed  and  only  fine  men  who 
write  escape. 

Teach  ethics,  not  alone  the  ethics  of 
journalism.  Teach  ethics  and  teach  it  so 
that  it  will  stick.  The  School  of  Jour- 
nalism cannot  make  good  men  any  more 
than  it  can  make  good  journalists.  You 
cannot  teach  sincerity  and  humour,  but 
you  can  teach  the  poverty  of  cynicism  and 
the  meanness  of  lying  and  "faking,"  and 
you  can  make  men  who  cannot  be  bad 
and  be  happy.  Now  we  have  editors 
who  "roast"  with  a  serene  conscience 
public  men  who  submit  to  "pulls,"  the 
while  they  and  their  own  newspapers  are 
"pulled"  all  to  pieces.  Tell  the  future 
journalist  what  his  special  temptations 
are  going  to  be,  how  the  advertiser,  as 
well  as  the  party  leader,  asks  to  have 
reading  notices  inserted  and  proper  news 
suppressed — and  tell  him  this  so  that, 


though  he  may  surrender,  his  surrender 
will  be  with  all  the  discomfort  of  guilty 
knowledge."  In  brief  teach  him  special 
ethics  with  the  special  morals  of  his  craft 
This  for  himself.  For  his  newspaper  he 
will  need,  moreover,  ethics,  plain  every- 
day ethics,  and  this  also  should  be  hacked 
with  morals ;  and  so  also  he  has  need  of 
the  ethics  of  other  professions  and  busi- 
nesses, and  their  moral,  which  differ  most 
surprisingly,  those  of  the  merchant  from 
those  of  the  politician,  those  of  the  pro- 
moter from  those  of  the  banker  and  the 
lawyer  and  the  physician.  The  journalist 
has  to  understand  other  men,  how  they 
differ  and  how  very  like  they  are,  and 
often  he  has  to  judge  them.  He  could 
judge  the  harder  for  a  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  their  customs,  temptations, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live. 
The  way  to  reach  a  politician  is  to  reach 
his  politics — the  sins  of  his  craft  which 
he  knows  are  sins. 

Teach  the  sciences.  Here  is  a  great 
unexploited  field  for  journalism  and  there 
is  room  in  it  (as  the  Sunday  newspapers 
show)  for  specialisation  almost  as  vari- 
ous as  science  itself.  Suppose  a  man 
should  study  botany  with  the  purpose  of 
reporting  it  all  his  life.  He  would  ground 
himself  in  this  science  as  thoroughly  as 
the  man  bent  on  original  research;  he 
would  learn  the  "lingo,"  the  methods, 
master  the  "literature,"  and  open  his 
mind  to  its  lesser  and  greater  queries. 
But  if  he  were  a  student  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  he  should  be  translating  all 
he  learned  into  English  through  a  mind 
kept  open  to  the  interests  of  other  men. 
Adding  to  accuracy  imagination,  he 
would  spend  a  useful  life  (and  make 
money)  telling  us  plant  "stories,"  their 
lives  and  habits ;  the  pursuits  and  triumphs 
of  the  botanist  and  the  philosophy  of 
botany.  If  we  had  had  such  a  man  in 
chemistry,  we  should  not  have  had  to 
wait  so  long  to  find  out  what  Professor 
and  Madame  Curie  know  about  radium. 
Oh,  I  know  I  am  asking  for  John  Bur- 
roughs. But  that  is  not  asking  too  much. 
Why  should  not  more  of  the  half  edu- 
cated, wholely  wholesome  and  beautiful 
men  we  all  know,  be  such  as  he?  Not  so 
wonderful,  yet  true,  gentle,  understand- 
ing reporters. 

Teach  law,  but  teach  it  for  a  man's  use, 
not  a  lawyer's,  so  that  the  reporter  can 
report  trials  and  interpret  opinions  cor- 
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rectly  and  intelligently,  and  so  that  edi- 
tors, secure  in  the  ethics  of  the  profes- 
sion and  in  the  principles  and  traditions 
of  the  law,  may  feel  safe  in  holding  the 
bench  and  bar  up  to  their  duty.  We  need 
right  now  a  man  who  can  call  the  courts 
back  to  their  duty,  but  who  but  a  lawyer 
can  do  it  with  authority  ?  and  how  many 
lawyers  can  do  it  with  plain,  human 
force  ? 

Teach  history,  but  teach  it  with  an  eye 
on  to-day,  and  teach  the  history  of  to-day 
with  an  eye  on  the  history  of  the  past. 
Give  special  courses  on  the  history  of  the 
East  and  the  Far  East  for  correspondents 
and  editorial  writers.  And  why  should 
not  students  ambitious  to  become  corre- 
spondents have  the  rudiments  of  war ;  the 
history  of  diplomacy;  international  law, 
etc.,  etc.?  I  remember  well  the  time 
when  I  wished  that  my  college  course 
had  included  finance  in  its  relation  to 
Wall  Street  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, to  railroads  in  operation,  and  trusts 
in  their  upbuilding.  But  I  can  remember 
many  courses  which  I  wish  I  had  known 
when  I  took  them  were  good  not  in  them- 
selves alone. 

Any  university  has  the  beginnings  of  a 
School  of  Journalism.  A  professor  of 
journalism  who  was  man  enough  to 
judge  by  the  instructor  as  well  as  the 
subject  could  probably  designate  several 
courses  fit  for  the  future  journalist  to 
take.  Sd  he  might  find  others  which,  un- 
ir.telligentry  taught,  but  necessary,  might 
be  supplemented  by  the  professor  of  jour- 
nalism himself;  he  to  point  out  the  hu- 
man significance  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  course.  Add  to  these  courses  in  sub- 
jects like  geography,  practical  politics, 
the  ethics  of  journalism,  modern  indus- 
trial problems  (like  labour  studied  by  a 
man  in  the  field  and  taught  for  field 
work) — these,  if  all  made  writing 
courses,  would  come  pretty  near  round- 
ing out  the  school  for  general  purposes. 
But  this  scheme  would  not  furnish  what 
is  very  much  needed,  courses,  possibly 
post-graduate,  for  what  is  sure  to  come, 
the  specialist  in  journalism  of  whom  I 
have  spoken.  The  business  in  nearly  all 
its  branches,  books,  magazines,  and  jour- 
nals is  in  need  of  trained  historians, 
geographers,     economists,     experts     in 


finance,  and  politics — and  government 
— who  can  write.  And  there  is  dire  need 
of  writers  who  know  the  arts,  music, 
painting,  and  literature ;  and  can  interpret 
the  works  thereof.  The  United  States 
with  all  its  book  reviewers,  has  not  one 
such  critic  of  literature  as  Russia  has 
two  or  three  of,  a  guide  to  both  writer 
and  reader. 

Something  has  been  said  about  teach- 
ing the  business  and  mechanism  of  news- 
papers. This  is  not  very  important.  It 
is  not  true  that  we  all  learn  it  all  in  the 
course  of  business.  The  newspaper  man 
in  a  small  place  may  "pick  up"  knowl- 
edge of  all  branches  of  the  business,  but 
he  does  not  do  it  in  the  great  cities.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  run  a  newspaper 
win  connection  with  the  school,  and  it 
might  be  well  worth  while  if  it  printed, 
besides  the  gossip  of  the  campus,  the 
news  of  the  colleges;  if  it  reported  the 
laboratories  as  well  as  the  training  table. 
But  one  very  serious  service  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  might  be  rendered 
by  a  study  of  journalism.  A  self-made 
business  journalist  is  full  of  crass  the- 
ories and  blind  cock-sureness.  One  man 
who  is  a  successful  manager  will  tell  you 
that  the  thing  to  do  to  succeed  is  to  print 
local  news — detailed,  petty  neighbour- 
hood news ;  and  he  can  point  to  examples 
to  prove  his  theories.  Another  will  say 
you  have  to  have  but  very  little  news, 
only  interesting  reading,  and  he  can  point 
to  examples  of  success  along  those  lines. 
None  of  them  knows  the  whole  business, 
nor  just  why  he  succeeds  or  why  he  fails. 
Each  knows  something  well,  and  they  all 
know  a  great  deal.  If  a  trained  man 
could  go  to  all  of  them,  get  from  each 
his  best  knowledge  of  experience,  and 
were  big  enough  to  apply  it  all  or  the 
substance  of  it  all,  he  certainly  could 
teach  them  all  something,  and  he  might 
make  a  great  newspaper.***  Some  one 
should  gather  the  experimental  knowl- 
edge, analyse  it  and  sum  it  up.  Then 
there  are  the  foreign  journalists;  we 
Americans  despise  them,  but  they  know 
something.  Let  the  College  of  Journal- 
ism find  out  what  it  is  and  teach  it  to  us. 
In  a  word,  teach  journalism,  yes,  but 
learn  it  first,  somebody.     .,    . 

Limoln  Steffens. 
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FROM  all  the  volumes  that  have 
been  published,  from  all  the  let- 
ters that  have  been  written,  from 
all  that  has  been  said  about  Hen- 
rik  Ibsen  there  rises  a  singularly  distinct 
picture  of  a  man,  consistent  as  are  but 
few„  in  his  life  and  in  his  view  of  life ;  of 
a  writer  from  his  earliest  youth  imbued 
with  a  firm  belief  in  the  genius  which  his 
own  country  was  none  too  quick  to  recog- 


Of  his  boyhood  Ibsen  has  given  a  fairtf 
exhaustive  account,  which  has  been  su im- 
plemented by  some  of  his  school  fell*  * 
His  great-great-grandfather  was  a  Dati- 
ish  skipper,  who  settled  down  at  Bergen. 
and  his  great-great-grandmother  was  01 
German  extraction.  Curiously  enough 
his  great-grandmother,  his  grandmoiher, 
and  his  mother  were  none  of  them  Not* 
wegians,  so  that  believers  in  heredity  will 
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nise,  but  which  the  world  has  now  been 
admiring  for  a  generation — and  always 
ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  which 
such  a  gift  from  heaven  entails;  of  an 
earnest  and  untiring  student  of  life  and 
its  problems ;  of  a  warrior,  never  swerv- 
ing nor  flinching;  of  a  man  self-contained 
and  self-sufficient,  yet  warm  at  heart, 
scourging  his  fellow  men  and  women  for 
their  frailties  and  follies  with  bitter, 
scathing  satire,  yet  chivalrous  and  kindly 
— a  striking  figure,  full  of  interest  and 
full  of  sympathy. 


without  much  difficulty  find  ancestral 
traits  of  different  nationalities  blend  and 
reappear  in  Henrik  Ibsen.  His  parents, 
Knud  Henriksen  Ibsen  and  Marichen 
Cornelia  Martine  Altenburg,  were  mar- 
ried on  December  I,  1825,  and  their  first 
child,  Henrik  Johan  Ibsen,  saw  the  light 
on  March  20,  1828,  in  the  small  Norwe- 
gian town  of  Skien,  in  a  house  on  the 
market  place,  called  Stockmann's  House, 
which  was  destroved  in  the  big  fire  of 
August,  1886.  The  four  sides  of  the 
square  were  closed  in  by  buildings,  and 
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Ibsen  himself  describes  his  first  view  of 
this  world  as  "all  architecture."  But  this 
seems  to  have  given  him  a  liking  for 
towns.  Erik  Werenskjold,  his  famous 
countryman,  often  noticed  Ibsen  looking 
at  buildings  in  the  course  of  erection,  and 
Werenskjold  one  day  asked  him :  "You 
seem  to  be  fond  of  architecture  ?"  "Yes, 
of  course,"  answered  Ibsen.    "It  is  in  a 


the  man.  When  Henrik  was  eight  years 
old  his  parents,  who  had  removed  to  a 
more  commodious  house,  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  town  on  account  of  his  father's 
failure.  They  then  went  to  live  on  a  small 
farm,  Venstob,  outside  Skien,  but  his  na- 
tive place,  the  "small  Norwegian  coast 
town"  of  so  many  of  his  dramas,  had  al- 
ready left  upon  his  youthful  mind  im- 
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way  my  own  profession  ;  it  is  nothing  but 
proportions."  Unlike  Bjornson,  he  has 
always  preferred  the  town,  and  never 
could  understand  why  with  a  comfortable 
home  one  should  rush  into  the  country  at 
the  first  sign  of  warm  weather,  and  give 
up  every-day  comforts,  the  quiet  of  one's 
study  and  one's  cafe.  Ibsen  the  boy  was 
to  an  unusual  degree  the  father  of  Ibsen 


pressions,  mostly  dismal  and  sombre  per- 
haps, which  had  never  vanished,  and  of 
which  several  of  his  plays  bear  witness. 
Both  in  Skien  and  at  Venstob  Henrik 
Ibsen  showed  a  remarkable  liking  for 
solitude,  reading,  drawing,  building,  con- 
juring being  his  favourite  occupations. 
The  Ibsen  family  lived  in  the  country  six 
years,  and  then  went  back  to  Skien,  where 
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Henrik  had  attended  the  "Real  Skole." 
One  of  his  schoolfellows,  Dean  B.  Ord- 
ing,  gives  some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  Ibsen  in  the  Fadrelandet  in  1878. 
However  much  there  is  altered,  he  says, 
in  much  he  still  resembles  the  schoolboy 
with  the  clever  head,  the  power  of  clear 
conception,  the  somewhat  irritable  tem- 
per, with  a  sharp  tongue,  inclined  to 
satire  but  at  the  same  time  kindly  and  a 
good  comrade.  His  gift  for  drawing  and 
painting  was  unmistakable.  Several  of 
these  youthful  efforts  in  oil  and  water- 
colour  are  still  in  existence.  In  some  of 
his  sketches  his  weakness  for  satire  be- 
trayed itself,  for  instance,  in  the  small 
draking,  called  " Public  Opinion,"  which 
represented  a  man  driving  a  couple  of 
pigs  in  front  of  him.  Ibsen's  love  for 
and  interest  in  art  have  never  left  him, 
but  his  talents  in  this  direction  were 
never  really  developed,  although  he  con- 
tinued to  draw  and  paint  up  to  about 
i860.  He  was  very  fond  of  history,  dis- 
playing in  conversation  about  historical 
characters  and  events  a  surprising 
warmth  and  depth ;  old  classic  history  in 
particular  seems  to  have  interested  him. 
His  schoolfellow  relates  how  Ibsen  one 
day  read  aloud  a  description  of  a  dream 
he  had  had,  and  which  he  had  conveyed 


to  paper,  the  recital  producing  consider- 
able effect  upon  the  boys. 

"Once  when  wandering  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes  I  and  my  comrades  were  over- 
taken by  darkness,  we  were  tired  out,  and 
had  lost  our  way.  Like  Jacob  in  former 
days  we  laid  ourselves  down  on  the 
ground,  using  stones  for  our  pillows.  My 
comrades  soon  slept — myself  I  could  not 
sleep.  At  last  my  fatigue  overwhelmed 
me.  In  my  dream  an  angel  bent  over  me 
and  said:  *  Stand  up  and  follow  me!' 
'Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  in  this  dark- 
ness?' I  asked.  'Come,'  the  angel  re- 
peated, 'I  will  show  thee  a  vision,  the  life 
of  man  in  its  reality  and  truth.'  Then  I 
followed  in  fear,  and  down  we  went  as  if 
descending  some  gigantic  steps  until  the 
mountains  arched  themselves  above  us 
like  mighty  domes,  and  outside  was  a 
vast  city  of  the  dead,  with  all  the  terrible 
signs  and  traces  of  death  and  corruption ; 
a  whole  world  lying  dead,  gathered  in 
under  the  power  of  death,  a  faded,  paled, 
extinct  glory.  Above  it  all  a  dim,  faint 
light,  sombre  as  the  light  church  walls 
and  white  crosses  on  graves  shed  over  a 
grave-yard,  and  in  infinite  rows  lay  white 
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l^arfied    skeletons   extending   over   the 
ark    space.    This  sight  filled  me  with  a 
old     terror   as   I   stood  by   the  angel's 
tele.      'Here  thou  seest  all  is  corruption." 
Then   came  a  rustle  like  the  first  faint 
►igT*s    of  an  approaching  storm,  like  a 
hoxisandfold  groaning  sigh,  and  it  grew 
into    a  shrieking  storm,  so  that  the  dead 
were  moved,  and  they  stretched  out  their 
arms  toward  me     .     .     .    and  with  a  cry 
I    awoke,  wet  with  the  cold  dew  of  the 
nigrRt."    This  dream,  says  his  old  school- 
fellow,  may  assuredly  be  taken  as  an 
omen,  a  prophecy  of  Ibsen's  later  life  as 
poet:  and  writer — the  boy's  dream  became 
the  keynote  that  rings  through  his  work. 
After  his  confirmation  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,   Henrik   Ibsen   left  the  parental 
home;  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
going  in  for  art,  which  was  no  doubt  his 
wish  at  that  time,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
"Reimann,  the  apothecary  at  Grimstad,  a 
small  town  with  800  inhabitants.  Ibsen  re- 
mained there  until  March,   1850,  when 
Christiania  became  his  home.    Whilst  at 
Grimstad  the  poet  got  the  upper  hand  of 
the    painter.      Besides   his   first   drama, 
Catilina,  Ibsen  wrote  a  number  of  verses, 
to  do  which  he  had  to  burn  the  midnight 
oil,  as  he  had  not  only  to  attend  to  his 
work,  but  to  his  forthcoming  examina- 
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tion,  which  was  the  first  and  necessary 
step  toward  the  study  of  medicine.  Still 
his  writings  probably  took  the  lion's  share 
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of  his  time  and  intercut.  Some  of  his 
verses  at  that  period  betray  a  dreamy 
melancholy  resignation  with  his  lot.  In 
most  of  them,  however,  are  si^ns  herald- 
ing the  Ibsen  of  coining  years.  A  revolu- 
tionary spirit  was  rising  within  him, 
called' forth  and  nourished  by  the  great 


political  events  of  1848  and  t&&p* 
ing  him  to  fervent  sympathy  with  thee 
pressed.  This  sentiment  did  not  pic 
the  good  folks  of  Grimstad.  with  v.h:t 
Ibsen's  relations  were  not  of  the  frie 
Best,  but  it  was  the  forerunner  of  tn 
that  characterised  his  later  work,  tit 
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Ibsen  at  Grimstad  was  in  embryo  the 
Henrik  Ibsen  of  thirty  years  later,  and  he 
was  already  a  lonely  man  in  more  ways 
than   one;  Ibsen,  who  has  since  asked 
rfuestions  which  it  has  taken  the  world  all 
its  time  to  answer,  in  Grimstad  began  al- 
ready to  give  expression  to  questioning 
doubt  and  scepticism,  at  times  perhaps 
coupled  with  what  then  seemed  to  him 
futile  and  useless  desire. 

In  No.  431  of  the  Christianiaposten, 
for  1849,  Ibsen's  first  poem  appeared  in 
print,  and  his  faithful  friend,  Ole  Schule- 
rud  (Ibsen,  at  least  in  his  earlier  years, 
had  closer  friends  than  is  generally  be-  • 
lieved)  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  discover  Ibsen,  tried  in  vain  to 
place  Catilina,  which  play  Ibsen  had  sent 
to  Christiania.  It  was  eventually  pub- 
lished with  money  Schulerud  managed  to 
borrow,  but  at  the  time  it  was  not  a  suc- 
cess from  any  point  of  view.  In  March, 
1850,  Ibsen  himself  went  to  Christiania, 
"with  a  few  daler  in  his  pocket"  (a  daler 
is  about  2s.  3d.).  To  begin  with,  he 
shared  the  room  of  his  devoted  friend 
Schulerud,  then  a  student,  with  a  small 
monthly  allowance,  "insufficient  for  one, 
let  alone  two,"  and  the  two  friends  lived 
under  distinctly  "poetic"  circumstances. 
After  a  hurried  preparation  at  Heltberg's 
well-known  "Studenterfabrik"  (students' 
manufactory),  Ibsen  passed  his  first  and 
I  believe  only  academic  examination  in 
anything  but  a  brilliant  manner,  some 
of  his  "characters,"  notably  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  being  exceptionally 
bad.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  Ibsen  had  carried  on  his  studies  un- 
der difficulties,  his  mind  being  engrossed 
in  other  subjects.  Whilst  studying  un- 
der Heltberg's  auspices,  Ibsen  not  only 
became  acquainted  with  men  like  Bjorn- 
son,  Vinje,  and  others  (although  Ibsen 
and  Bjornson  never  became  great  friends, 
they  met  now  and  again  in  after  life,  al- 
ways showing  each  other  much  cour- 
tesy), but  he  soon  fell  in  with  young 
men  of  advanced,  not  to  say  revolution- 
ary political  views,  without,  however,  be- 
coming entangled  in  the  difficulties  which 
overtook  some  of  his  friends.  He  was 
not  arrested  as  were  two  or  three  of  them, 
and  he  continued  his  literary  and  journal- 
istic work,  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
abandon  the  study  of  medicine  in  order 
to  follow  a  literary  and  public  career. 
Ibsen's  first  efforts  were  published  under 


the  pseudonym  of  Brynjolf  Bjarme,  and 
it  was  in  this  name  that  Schulerud  made 
for  him  his  first  agreement,  selling  to  ' 
Steensballe,  the  publisher,  the  rights  of  a 
first  edition  of  four  to  five  hundred  copies 
of  Kjaempehojen  (The  Warriors 
Mound),  and  a  poem,  The  Golden  Harp, 
for  a  sum  of  twenty-five  species  daler. 
Ibsen's  present  publishers  in  Copenhagen, 
Messrs.  Hegel  &  Son,  have  so  far  pub- 
lished 104  editions  of  his  works,  several 
editions  being  of  10,000  copies  or  more, 
besides  16,000  copies  of  the  dramatist's 
collected  works.  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt 
are  the  favourites,  with  fifteen  and  twelve 
editions  respectively. 

Ibsen  signed  a  more  important  agree- 
ment twelve  months  later  (November  6, 
185 1 )  with  the  theatre  at  Bergen,  accord- 
ing to  which  "he  was  to  assist  the  theatre 
as  dramatic  author."  This  post  he  ob- 
tained through  the  influence  of  Ole  Bull, 
the  violinist.  After  a  trip  the  following 
year  to  Copenhagen  and  Dresden,  he  re- 
newed the  contract  for  five  years,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  300  species  daler,  a 
period  of  practical  theatrical  work,  which 
no  doubt  tended  to  develop  the  subtleties 
of  that  unique  dramatic  technique  which 
so  many  playwrights  have  in  vain  tried 
to  imitate.  Every  year  a  new  play  by 
Ibsfn  was  produced,  and  Ibsen,  with  hi3 
marvellous  care  for  details,  himself  de- 
signed numerous  costumes,  etc.,  many  of 
these  drawings  being  still  in  existence. 
Ibsen  led  on  the  whole  a  quiet,  isolated 
life,  though  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest 
in  one  house  at  least,  that  of  Dean  Thore- 
sen,  whose  daughter,  Susanna  Daae 
Thoresen,  afterwards  became  his  wife. 

The  five  years  over,  Ibsen,  at  his  own 
desire,  left  Bergen,  of  which  town  he 
seems  to  have  pleasant  recollections,  and 
which  he  revisited  thirty  years  later,  in 
1885,  on  this  occasion  superintending  the 
performance  of  Fru  Inger  til  OstraaL 
Unlike  Bjomstjerne  Bjornson,  Ibsen  has, 
in  after  life,  shown  but  little  interest  in 
the  theatrical  performances  of  his  plays ; 
he  has,  in  fact,  comparatively  rarely 
visited  the  theatre". 

In  Christiania,  Ibsen,  who  the  follow- 
ing year  paid  a  visit  to  Bergen  to  cele- 
brate his  marriage,  took  over  the  post  of 
Artistic  Director  of  the  Norwegian  Thea- 
tre. A  time  of  disappointment  and 
trouble  was  in  store  for  him,  his  mind  be- 
ing filled  with  bitterness  at  the  scanty 
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appreciation  he  met  with.  "They  would 
not  even  offer  me  a  cigar,"  he  said  many 
years  after,  during  a  conversation  with  a 
friend  in  Rome.  He  had  much  difficulty  in 
making  ends  meet.  In  an  application  to  the 
Government  for  a  grant — March  10,  1863 
— Ibsen  says  straight  out,  "To  live  exclu- 
sively or  principally  from  literary  work 
is  an  impossibility  in  this  country."  His 
best  paid  work,  Haemaendene,  which 
took  him  about  a  year,  only  brought  him 
227  species  daler.  Seeing  no  prospect  of 
improved  conditions  of  life  in  Norway, 
he  contemplated  migrating  to  Denmark. 
"To  leave  my  fatherland  and  give  up  a 
work  which  I  have  hitherto  considered, 
and  still  consider,  to  be  the  real  vocation 
of  my  life  is,  however,  a  step  which  to  me 
is  indescribably  bitter."  In  order  to  avoid 
this,  and  as  a  last  resource,  he  humbly 
asked  that  a  proposal  for  a  grant  of  400 
sp.  dl.  might  be  laid  before  the  "Storth- 
ing" ;  but  this,  as  well  as  a  previous  ap- 
plication made  in  i860,  was  of  no  avail, 
and  it  was  not  until  1866  that  Ibsen  ob- 
tained his  wish.  Shortly  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Brand  he  wrote  from  Rome 
direct  to  King  Carl  XV.  a  document  pos- 
sessed of  much  interest.  .  .  .  "The 
first  fruits  of  my  travels  have  now  been 
laid  before  the  public  in  the  shape  of  my 
dramatic  poem  called  Brand,  recently 
published  in  Copenhagen,  which  has  al- 
ready, a  few  weeks  after  its  publication, 
attracted  attention  also  outside  the  bor- 
ders of  my  fatherland ;  but  I  cannot  live 
on  the  many  expressions  of  thanks  which 
I  have  received,  and  the  remuneration 
from  my  publisher,  however  liberal  under 
the  circumstances,  is  also  insufficient  to 
enable  me  to  continue  my  travels  and  to 
ensure  even  my  most  immediate  future. 
It  is  on  the  advice,  by  telegram,  from 
friends  in  Christiania  that  I  take  this  un- 
usual step,  applying  direct  to  your  Ma- 
jesty. ...  It  is  not  for  a  livelihood 
free  from  trouble  that  I  am  here  fighting, 
but  for  that  life's  work  which  I  steadfast- 
ly believe  and  know  God  has  laid  upon 
me — the  life's  work  which  to  me  appears 
the  most  important  and  most  necessary  in 
Norway;  to  awaken  the  people  and  call 
forth  great  thoughts  within  them.  .  .  . 
My  King  is  therefore  my  only  and  my 
last  hope.  It  rests  with  your  Majesty 
whether  I  must  be  silent  and  bow  under 
the  bitterest  self-denial  which  can  befall 
a  human  soul,  that  of  having  to  abandon 


my  life's  work,  having  to  yield  when  I 
know  that  I  have  been  given  the  weapons 
of  the  mind  for  fighting,  a  self-denial 
tenfold  more  bitter  because  I  have  never 
yielded  to  this  day."     .     .     . 

This  manly  and  straightforward  appeal 
was  backed  up  in  various  ways  by  friends 
at  home,  who  forwarded  a  petition  to  the 
"Storthing."  The  matter  was  pushed 
forward,  and  on  May  12,  1866,  the  Legis- 
lature of  his  country  almost  unanimously 
granted  Ibsen  the  asked  for  "Digtergage" 
(Poet's  salary). 

In  the  meantime  Ibsen  was  beset  with 
troubles  of  various  kinds  in  Christiania. 
His  mind  was  slow  in  becoming  matured 
and  his  powers  in  assuming  definite 
shape.  He  exercised  then,  as  always,  an 
almost  excessive  self-criticism.  As  one 
of  his  biographers  says,  "Ibsen  was  one 
of  those  individuals  whom  outward  cir- 
cumstances, even  want,  could  hardly 
drive  to  any  productiveness  beyond  the 
temporary  impulse  of  inspiration."  No 
one  can  have  a  greater  reverence  for  his 
work ;  no  one  has  given,  with  more  earn- 
est zeal,  his  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  his 
art.  One  of  his  friends  said  of  him  that 
he  was  apparently  always  working,  in  the 
house  and  out,  at  meals,  during  his  walks, 
and,  probably  not  least,  at  his  cafe,  where 
his  personal  friends  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  disturbing  him  even  by  saluting  him. 
Besides,  Ibsen  has  himself  said  that  he 
did  not  go  to  a  cafe  to  drink  beer  (or 
pjolter),  he  went  to  work,  to  "digte,"  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  When  Ibsen's 
mind  was  brooding  over  a  new  work  he 
became  more  secluded  than  ever,  his  sus- 
ceptibility increased,  he  was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  himself,  the  smallest  trifle  dis- 
tracted him.  Ibsen  simply  lived  with  his 
characters,  became  familiar  with  them, 
viewed  them  from  every  side  over  and 
over  again;  hence  their  absolute  perfec- 
tion. Not  only  was  his  manuscript  fault- 
less, without  a  blot  or  correction,  but 
every  sentence,  every  word  had  been  tried 
in  the  golden  balance  of  his  genius.  A 
friend  once  asked  Ibsen  how  he  came  to 
call  the  heroine  of  A  Dolfs  House  Nora. 
"You  know,"  answered  Ibsen,  confident- 
ly, "that  she  was  really  called  Leonore, 
but  she  was  the  pet  of  the  family  and 
they  all  called  her  Nora !" 

In  spite  of  many  bitter  memories, 
which  he  could  not  entirely  shake  off,  a 
new  life  began  for  Ibsen  when  he  set  out 
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from  Christiania,  in  the  spring  of  1864, 
**having  broken  his  chains,"  as  he  himself 
said,  en  route  for  the  Eternal  City,  where 
in  the  autumn  he  was  joined  by  his  wife 
and    child.     He   soon   learned   to   love 
Rome,  revelled  in  its  classic  surround- 
ings and  enjoyed  the  companionship  of 
kindred  spirits.    This  visit  to  Rome  in- 
augurated a  protracted  residence  abroad. 
It  is  almost  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
Ibsen,  a  lover  of  extreme  regularity  in 
habits,  changed  his  abode  so  often  during 
twenty-seven    years,    now    residing    in 
Rome,  now  in  Dresden,  now  in  Munich, 
living  nearly  all  the  time  in  furnished 
apartments. 

In  Rome  a  classic  motif  loomed  in  his 
mind,  but  it  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
abeyance  for  several  years,  a  fact  the 
world  has  no  reason  to  regret,  for  instead 
he  wrote  Brand,  published  in  1866,  and 
Peer  Gynt,  published  in  1867.  These  two 
dramas  literally  came  as  a  revelation.  The 
Government  grant,  already  referred  to, 
the  success  firstof  Brand  and  then  of  Peer 
Gynt,  brought,  in  the  nick  of  time,  that 
turn  of  the  tide  of  which  Ibsen  was  then 
so  badly  in  need. 

Ibsen  had  now  become  a  famous  man, 
and  received  in  Stockholm  his  first  Order 
from  the  King's  own  hands.  He  was  one 
of  the  party  of  eighty-six  celebrities  who 
set  out  from  Marseilles  as  official  guests 
on  board  the  Moetis  at  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal — a  pagent  which  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  him.  Of  this  trip 
to  Egypt  and  up  the  Nile,  "this  six  to 
seven  weeks'  dream,"  Ibsen  has  given  a 
pithy  description  in  his  delightful  "bal- 
loon letter"  to  a  Swedish  lady  (Dresden, 
December,  1870),  which  simply  teems 
with  Ibsen  sentiment  and  confessions, 
playfully  set  forth,  but  seriously  enough 
meant.  Beyond  the  Bismarck  era  he  sees 
the  world,  the  world  that  "hungers  for 
beauty,"  steering  to  a  prelude  of  hymns 
and  chorales,  in  the  new  dawn,  toward 
the  Land  of  Promise.  In  the  meantime, 
he  takes  refuge  in  his  "room,"  for  he  dis- 
likes the  mob,  prefers  not  to  be  splashed 
by  the  dirt  of  the  street,  awaiting  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  daintily-gloved,  and  in  fes- 
tive attire — a  humorous  but  admirably 
telling  snapshot  of  himself. 

At  this  time  Ibsen  was  greatly  affected 
by  the  events  of  the  day;  his  mind  re- 
belled against  the  brutal  military  spirit 
of  Prussia.     In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 


wrote :  "The  revolt  of  the  human  race  is 
the  main  thing/'  Ibsen's  letters,  of 
which  a  selection  will  ere  long  be  given  to 
the  world,  will  be  found  to  possess  a 
wealth  of  brilliant  and  original  thoughts 
and  sayings.  In  another  letter  about  the 
same  period  he  says:  "Friends  are  an 
expensive  luxury,  and  when  one  invests 
one's  capital  in  a  call  and  a  mission  in  this 
life,  one  cannot  afford  to  keep  friends. 
The  expensive  part  is  not  what  one  does 
for  them,  but  what  one,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  them,  leaves  undone.  Many 
mental  germs  are  crippled  thereby.  I 
have  been  through  it,  and  therefore  I 
have  behind  me  several  years  during 
which  I  did  not  succeed  in  becoming  my- 
self."    .     .     . 

The  following  year,  1871,  Ibsen  began 
writing  Julian,  which  was  published  in 
the  autumn  of  1873.  This  is  his  most 
voluminous  work,  fascinating,  but  diffi- 
cult to  fathom  in  its  mystic  symbolism. 
Some  of  Ibsen's  other  works  have  at 
times  been  mentioned  as  those  upon 
which  he  set  the  greatest  store,  but  in  a 
conversation,  a  few  years  ago,  Ibsen  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  he  looked  upon  Julian 
as  his  principal  drama,  and  it  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  notice  that  it  is  the  only 
work  to  which  he  referred  in  his  two 
best-known  public  speeches,  the  one  to 
the  students  in  Christiania  on  September 
10,  1874,  and  the  speech  he  delivered  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  in  Stockholm  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1887.  The  first  part  of  Julian 
has  recently  been  produced  with  much 
effect,  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

In  the  year  1874  Henrik  Ibsen  visited 
Norway  after  an  absence  of  ten  years, 
ten  years  which  had  revolutionised  not 
only  his  circumstances  but  also  his  coun- 
try's estimation  of  her  now  famous  son. 
In  answer  to  an  ovation  the  students  ac- 
corded him,  Ibsen  made  a  speech,  marked 
by  a  manly,  outspoken  candour.  He  said 
that  although  he  had  felt  it  had  become  a 
necessity  for  him  to  see  his  country  again, 
yet  he  had  had  serious  doubts  and  mis- 
givings as  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
countrymen  would  receive  him.  His 
books  had  met  with  an  honourable  re- 
ception, but  he  was  uncertain  as  to  his 
personal  relations  with  his  countrymen. 
It  was  no  use  denying  that  there  had  been 
discord,  of  a  double  nature  as  far  as  he 
could  see.  People  thought  that  he  had 
viewed  his  personal  and  private  circum- 
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stances  in  the  old  country  with  unwar- 
rantable bitterness,  and,  secondly,  it  had 
been  laid  at  his  door  that  he  had  attacked 
things  Norwegian  which  many  thought 
did  not  by  any  means  deserve  being 
treated  with  scorn.  He  did  not  think  that 
he  could  turn  that  happy  and  honourable 
day  to  better  account  than  by  making  a 
confession.  He  had  never  made  his  pri- 
vate circumstances  the  immediate  subject 
of  any  of  his  work,  they  had  not  weighed 
very  heavily  upon  him,  and  as  for  his 
writings,  it  had  been  slow  in  dawning 
upon  him  that  to  write  was  principally  to 
see,  and  that  only  what  has  been  lived 
through  can  be  seen  by  the  writer  and  re- 
ceived by  the  reader.  And  he  had  written 
not  only  about  what  might  be  said  to 
stand  higher  than  his  everyday  self,  but 
he  had  also  written  about  the  reverse, 
about  that  which  to  the  inner  eye  ap- 
peared like  the  residue  of  one's  own  be- 
ing. Writing  had  in  this  case  been  to 
him  like  a  bath  from  which  he  had 
emerged  purified,  sounder,  freer.    .    .    . 

After  some  months'  stay  in  Dresden, 
Ibsen,  in  the  spring  of  1875,  took  up  his 
residence  in  Munich,  where  he  spent  a 
couple  of  quiet  years,  for  the  summer 
months  going  to  Berchtesgaden  in  the 
Tyrol,  of  which  place  he  appears  to  have 
grown  fond.  In  1877  he  proceeded  to 
Sweden  in  order  to  receive  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  an- 
cient University  of  Upsala  the  degree  of 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  being 
with  much  solemnity  adorned  with  the 
laurel  wreath.  Having  wintered  in 
Rome,  Ibsen  spent  the  summer  of  1879 
at  Amalfi,  where  he  wrote  'A  Doll's  House 
— presumably  the  one  of  his  dramas 
which  within  the  shortest  time  attracted 
the  most  universal  attention,  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  Copenhagen,  then  al- 
ready for  more  than  a  decade  the  ac- 
knowledged literary  headquarters  of 
Henrik  Ibsen.  Two  years  later  Ghosts, 
which  Ibsen  wrote  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  appeared,  likewise  caus- 
ing a  tremendous  stir,  and  in  many  quar- 
ters considerable  indignation. 

During  the  following  years  Ibsen 
changed  his  pface  of  residence  several 
times,  gravitating  between  Rome  and 
Munich,  often  spending  the  summer  in 
the  Tyrol,  where  he  met  both  Bjornson, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  and 
Jonas  Lie. 


After  a  second  visit  to  Norway  in  1885, 
Ibsen  in  the  autumn  again  went  to  live  in 
Munich,  where  he  was  an  extremely  well- 
known  figure,  and  where  he  spent  some 
happy  years,  not  unfrequently  associating 
with  Northern  or  German  confreres. 

Ibsen,  like  Bjornson,  has  used  living 
models  for  his  dramas — he  said  it  was  as 
necessary  for  him  as  for  a  painter  or  a 
sculptor — but  whilst  in  some  of  the  lat- 
ter's  plays  they  are  almost  transparently 
recognizable,  Ibsen's  models  have  first 
passed  through  a  purging  or  moulding 
process  from  which  they  have  emerged 
in  accordance  with  the  dramatist's  ideals. 

In  the  summer  of  1887  Ibsen  spent 
two  or  three  months  at  the  Danish  water- 
ing-place, Sceby,  on  the  east  coast  of  Jut- 
land, where  he  "discovered  the  sea" — 
rather  late  in  the  day  considering  that  he 
is  a  son  of  Norway's  "ocean-girded 
shores."  At  a  dinner-party  at  the  Hegel's 
he  subsequently  spoke  of  this  wonder  that 
had  come  to  him,  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  Norway  had  "a  profusion  of  stones," 
but  Denmark  had  given  him  the  free  and 
sunny  sea ;  now  he  wanted  friendship  and 
outstretched  hands. 

From  Denmark  Ibsen  went  to  Stock- 
holm, and  at  a  great  fete  given  in  his 
honour  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  September 
24,  1887,  he  niade  a  remarkable  speech. 
He  said  that  he  believed  in  evolution,  also 
in  the  domain  of  the  mind.  He  thought 
the  time  was  soon  coming  when  political 
and  social  ideas  would  cease  to  exist  in 
their  present  form,  and  from  them  would 
emanate  a  unity,  having  within  itself  the 
conditions  of  happiness  for  the  human 
race.  He  thought  poetry  and  philosophy 
.  and  religion  would  blend  into  a  new  life- 
power,  of  which  those  now  living  could 
have  no  clear  conception.  He  had  on 
several  occasions  been  told  that  he  was  a 
pessimist,  and  so  he  was,  inasmuch  as  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  eternity  of  human 
ideals.  But  he  was  also  an  optimist,  in- 
asmuch as  he  believed  that  ideals  have  the 
power  to  propagate  and  develop,  tending 
toward  "the  Third  Kingdom"  spoken  of 
in  Julian,  He  drank  to  the  health  of  that 
which  was  to  come. 

From  Germany  Ibsen  in  the  year  1891 
went  to  live  in  Christiania,  which  town 
has  been  his  home  ever  since.  The  series 
of  his  wonderful  dramas,  for  a  long  time 
appearing  with  the  utmost  regularity 
every  second  year,  was  in  the  year  1899 
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brought  to  what  must  be  called  an  appro- 
priate    conclusion     by     the     Epilogue: 
**  When  We  Dead  Awaken."    The  seven- 
tieth birthday  of  the  great  master  gauged 
in  the  most  convincing  manner  the  depth 
and  the  breadth  of  his  world-wide  fame. 
Unfortunately  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  Henrik  Ibsen's  birth  had  to  be 
passed  in  enforced  quiet,  he  having  for 
the  last  two  years  been  more  or  less  of  an 
invalid.    He  still  drives  out  occasionally, 


but  is  only  rarely  able  to  see  anyone.  He 
has  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  only  child,  Dr.  Siguard  Ibsen,  who  is 
married  to  Bergliot,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  successfully 
embarked  upon  what  bids  fair  to  become 
a  brilliant  career.  Dr.  Siguard  Ibsen  is 
now  Norwegian  Councillor  of  State  in 
Stockholm,  and  undoubtedly  destined  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  Norwegian 
politics.  Jessie  Brochner. 


THE  EDUCATIVE  FUNCTION  OF 
EMPIRICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


THOSE  who  have  watched  the 
intellectual  tendencies  of  the 
times  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  growing  interest 
taken  in  what  has  hitherto  been  popular- 
ly deemed  the  most  unprofitable  of  sci- 
ences— psychology.  And,  indeed,  it  could 
not  be  said  until  within  recent  years  that 
psychology  as  a  science  presented  much 
inviting  to  the  lay  mind.  Mainly  meta- 
physical in  character,  on  the  one  side 
hopelessly  speculative,  and  on  the  other 
coldly  analytical  of  the  contents  of  the 
individual  consciousness,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  psychology  should  have 
fallen  into  disrepute  and  have  been  aban- 
doned to  philosophers  who  studied  it 
only  as  an  adjunct  to  the  formation  or 
reenforcement  of  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical systems.  Within  the  past  half 
century,  however,  there  has  been  a  mar- 
vellous shaking  of  the  dry  bones,  and 
what  was  once  idly  idealistic  in  principle 
and  tone  has  become  splendidly  realistic 
— thanks  to  the  belated  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  psychology  as  a  science  is 
impossible  unless  the  mutual  growth  and 
interrelation  of  mind  and  body  be  taken 
into  account.  From  this  appreciation 
sprang  into  being  what  is  properly 
termed  the  "new"  psychology,  essential- 
ly empirical,  being  based  upon  actual 
experiment.  By  psychological  experi- 
ment is  meant,  to  quote  from  Prof. 
James  Mark  Baldwin,  himself  the  most 


indefatigable  of  American  experimental 
psychologists,  "experiment  on  the  ner- 
vous system  with  the  accompanying 
modifications  it  occasions  in  conscious- 
ness." Physiology  thus  becomes  the 
handmaiden  of  psychology,  or,  rather, 
physiology  and  psychology  work  hand 
in  hand  to  mutual  advantage. 

The  most  obvious  result  that  has  been 
obtained  by  this  revolution  in  psycho- 
logical method — involving  as  it  has  an 
almost  completed  divorce  between  meta- 
physics and  psychology,  so  far  as  pro- 
cedure is  concerned — has  been  the  ap- 
plication of  the  facts  of  psychology  to 
everyday  life.  We  see  this  illustrated  at 
every  street  corner,  for  the  flaring  ad- 
vertising placards  and  the  gaudy  posters 
are  but  concrete  examples  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  psychological  fact  now  better 
understood  than  ever  before,  viz.:  that 
not  only  must  attention  be  secured  but 
interest  aroused  sufficient  to  hold  the 
attention  until  it  develops  into  a  mental 
habit.  There  is,  too,  the  psychology  of 
the  printed  page,  as  it  has  been  termed 
by  an  able  writer,  whereby  the  astute 
publisher,  making  a  wise  choice  of  type, 
paper,  margin,  and  so  forth,  produces  a 
book  that  will,  apart  from  any  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  its  contents,  make 
a  successful  appeal  to  the  mind  through 
the  eye.  These  are  but  two  instances 
out  of  many  evidencing  what  may  be 
styled  the  "popularisation"  of  psychol- 
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ogy.  But  where  the  new  psychology  has 
scored  its  distinctive  triumphs  is  in  the 
service  it  has  already  rendered  and  the 
increased  service  it  promises  to  render 
to  paedagogy,  putting  an  end  for  all  time 
to  the  moot  question  of  the  possibility  of 
placing  education  on  a  truly  scientific 
basis. 

The  teachers  of  the  United  States 
recognise  the  educative  function  of  psy- 
chology more  clearly  perhaps  than  do 
the  teachers  of  any  other  country,  al- 
though it  is  to  Germany  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  what  may  be  deemed  the  first 
real  contribution  of  empirical  psychology 
to  educational  methods.  The  kindergar- 
ten idea  which  has  developed  wonder- 
fully since  its  introduction  by  Froebel, 
is  but  the  application  in  the  schoolroom 
of  the  psychological  factor  of  interest, 
and  the  direction  of  the  child's  "play  ac- 
tivities" in  a  way  that  will  lead  to  atten- 
tion, concentration  of  thought,  and  the 
exercise  of  a  steady  volition.  But  even 
in  this  country,  the  value  of  psychology 
as  an  adjunct  to  paedagogy  is  not  as  yet 
fully  realised.  For  example,  there  is  still 
too  much  inclination  to  "force"  the 
youthful  mind;  true,  the  school  day  is, 
as  a  rule,  shorter  than  it  was  formerly, 
but  this  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  an  excessive 
amount  of  homework.  Yet  another  in- 
stance of  imperfect  recognition  of  the 
lessons  taught  by  psychology  is  the  de- 
sire in  certain  quarters  to  shorten  the 
college  course. 

As  I  write,  there  lie  upon  my  study 
table  three  little  volumes  *  wherein  will 
be  found  much  of  value  to  teachers  de- 
sirous of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
results  of  recent  psychological  research. 
Of. the  three,  Professor  Royce 's  work 
will  undoubtedly  be  found  most  directly 
useful,  although  the  careful  exposition  of 
experimental   work   set   forth  by   Pro- 

*  Psychology  and  Common  Life.  A  Survey 
of  the  Present  Results  of  Psychical  Research 
with  Special  Reference  to  Their  Bearings  upon 
the  Interests  of  Everyday  Life.  By  Frank 
Sargent  Hoffman,  Ph.D.,  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.  An  Elementary 
Treatise  with  Some  Practical  Applications.  By 
Josiah  Royce,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.f  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Experimental  Psychology  and  Its  Bearing 
Upon  Culture.  By  George  Malcolm  Stratton, 
M.A.,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  Leipzig.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 


fessor  Stratton,  and  Professor  Hoffman's 
easy  and  direct  statement  of  the  appli- 
cation of  psychology  to  the  facts  of 
everyday  life,  contain  educational  sug- 
gestions that  will  be  welcomed  by  every 
teacher  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
young.  Those  who  are  as  yet  unfamiliar 
with  the  methods  of  psychology  would 
do  well  to  peruse  Professor  Hoffman  s 
work  first,  perhaps  prefacing  the  other 
two  by  obtaining  at  least  a  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  Professors  Baldwin, 
James,  and  Ladd,  foremost  among  the 
American  exponents  of  latter-day  psy- 
chology. From  a  strictly  pedagogical 
standpoint,  however,  the  teacher  need 
not  go  beyond  Professor  Royce,  for  in 
this,  his  latest  volume,  we  find  a  brilliant 
illumination  of  the  new  theories  of  paed- 
agogy in  behalf  of  which  such  thinkers 
as  Professors  Baldwin  and  James  have 
long  been  raising  their  voices.  Professor 
Royce  has,  in  short,  rendered  valuable 
service  in  pointing  out  how  best  the 
minds  of  the  young  may  be  developed, 
and  thus  has  taken  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  formulating  an  exact  science 
of  education. 

True,  he  has  made  an  appeal  to  physi- 
ology which  is  likely  to  be  resented  by 
those  who  deprecate  the  growing  tend- 
ency of  psychology  to  rely  more  and 
more  upon  physical  experimentation,  and 
he  adopts  a  terminology  which  may  pro- 
voke even  the  physico-psychologists,  their 
resentment  not  being  lessened  by  his  re- 
fusal to  follow  the  old  and  time-honored 
cleavage  of  feeling,  intellect,  and  will. 
But  with  the  controversial  side  of  the 
volume  teachers  need  not  concern  them- 
selves. What  they  require  is  to  be  in- 
formed how  their  usefulness  may  be 
increased,  and  almost  every  page  of  Pro- 
fessor Royce's  volume  is  pregnant  with 
suggestion  in  this  regard.  One  of  the 
most  important  points  upon  which  he 
lays  stress,  a  point  now  widely  recog- 
nised, is  the  fact  that  children  learn 
much  by  imitation,  which  does  not  mean 
the  slavish  imitation  of  the  monkey  or 
the  parrot,  but  an  imitation  which,  being 
born  of  suggestion,  leads  to  mental  in- 
itiative. Hence  the  importance  of  the 
play  of  childhood  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  young  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  develop  in  recreation  any  latent  talent 
they  may  possess.  Professor  Stratton 
also  emphasises  the  function  of  imitation 
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as  a  factor  in  education,  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  important  that 
the  teacher  shall  furnish  "a  pattern  of 
right  interests  and  right  appreciation  of 
tilings,  so  that  like  attitudes  of  mind  shall 
be  stimulated  in  the  child.     .     .     .     The 
teacher  may  possess  most  approved  peda- 
gogical devices,  and  be  thoroughly  mas- 
ter of  the  subject  to  be  taught;  but  if 
at  bottom  he  be  bored  by  his  work  noth- 
ing  will  quite  prevent  the  child   from 
being   insensibly   affected   in   the   same 
way.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  due 
to  the  direct  contagion  of  states  of  mind 
that    the    enthusiast,    ill-equipped    and 
clumsy  though  he  may  be,  is  often  so 
successful  in  dealing  with  the  young." 

Here  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
whole  matter — the  recognition  of  per- 
sonality. Never  has  such  a  light  been 
shed  upon  human  personality  as  has 
been  the  case  since  the  experimentalists 
began  to  measure  the  contents  of  con- 
sciousness. Indeed,  some  sober  thinkers 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  new  psy- 
chology will  end  by  making  a  fetich  of 
personality,  and  point  with  alarm  to  what 
they  term  the  pseudo-psychology  of  the 
subconscious  mind,  holding  that  if  there 
be  states  of  mind  and  mental  processes 
which  elude  the  most  rigid  observation 
the  basic  principles  of  psychology  as  the 
science  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind  will  be  irremediably  shattered.  So 
far  as  paedagogy  is  concerned  this  fear 
is  beside  the  mark.  What  vitally  inter- 
ests paedagogy  is  the  light  which  the  new 
psychology  casts  upon  the  variations  of 
the  raw  material  which  teachers  have 
to  mold.  The  study  of  hallucinations, 
for  example,  may  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme in  the  field  commonly  known  as 
"psychical  research,"  but  for  paedagogy 
it  becomes  of  far-reaching  importance 
since,  as  Professor  Hoffman  says,  chil- 
dren are  frequently  punished  for  lying 
when  no  lie  is  intended,  sense  perception 
and  memory  having  sadly  gone  astray. 
That  the  variations  and  oddities  of  mem- 
ory are  legion  has  been  amply  shown  by 
the  new  psychology.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  the  teacher  studying  the  person- 
ality of  the  pupil.  Professor  Stratton 
justly  says: 

"How  many  children  have  been  ac- 
counted stupid  simply  because  no  one 
appreciated  the  peculiar  difficulties  under 
which  thev  worked !  Thev  were  exoected 


to  retain  materials  that  had  no  affinity 
for  their  particular  constitution.  And 
their  failure  was  counted  a  moral  wrong, 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  will  or  of  inat- 
tention, when  in  reality  the  difficulty  was 
not  there  at  all.  The  present  interest  in 
child  study  in  the  schools  has  already 
prepared  the  way  for  a  more  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  treatment  of  these  per- 
sonal differences.  To  a  teacher  interested 
in  psychology,  not  as  a  bookish  doctrine, 
but  as  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  a  child 
who  cannot  learn  to  spell  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  rare  and  inviting  individual 
who  may  not  be  dismissed  until  he  has 
yielded  up  the  secret  of  his  defective 
memory." 

The  more  thoroughly  teachers  study 
personality  the  better  will  they  appreciate 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  there  is 
something  faulty  in  the  education  which 
does  not  develop  the  power  of  attention. 
The  proper  development  of  this  power 
largely  depends,  as  empirical  psychology 
has  shown,  upon  the  teacher's  under- 
standing of  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
assimilation.  The  teacher  must  discover, 
to  quote  again  from  Professor  Hoffman : 
"Some  means  of  awakening  interest  by 
linking  the  present  task  with  something 
in  the  child's  past  experience."  On  the 
other  hand,  there  should  not  be  an  undue 
repetition  of  old  illustrations,  for  the 
attention  will  as  readily  wander  from 
such  as  it  will  reject  the  altogether  novel 
in  which  it  can  discover  no  possible  like- 
ness to  anything  it  has  already  experi- 
enced. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at- 
tention, like  all  other  mental  powers,  has 
a  physical  basis  and  that  overwork,  in- 
volving too  great  _a  flow  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  is  almost  .always  certain  to  have 
a  degenerating  effect  upon  the  power  of 
attention..  It  is  the  recognition  of  this 
that  has  revolutionised  paedagogy,  but,  as 
has  been  suggested  above,  the  recogni- 
tion can  only  be  complete  when  home- 
work is  so  adjusted  that  the  child  will 
not  have  to  toil  miserably  during  hours 
which  should  be  spent  in  health-eiving 
recreation.  It  is  not  enough  to  shorten 
the  recitations  themselves,  to  give  fre- 
auent  recesses,  and  to  diversifv  subfects ; 
the  teacher  must  dulv  consider  the  needs 
of  the  child  away  from  as  well  as  at 
school. 

It  is  a  heavy  responsibility  that  em- 
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pirical  psychology  would  lay  upon  teach- 
ers. Properly  to  direct  the  young  calls, 
in  this  view  of  the  case,  for  far  more 
than  a  lively  interest.  It  demands  a  keen 
insight  into  the  idiosyncrasies  and  varia- 
tions of  personality,  the  ability  to  stimu- 
late and  hold  attention,  to  arouse  and 
guide  latent  talents,  and,  above  all,  the 
constant  determination  that,  since  the 
law  of  imitation  is  particularly  applicable 
in  early  youth,  the  children  shall  have  as 


a  pattern  a  life  of  rectitude  and  moral 
strength.  One  of  the  new  psychology's 
latest  words,  in  reality  an  echo  from  a 
far  distant  past,  is  that  character  has 
more  to  do  with  intellect  than  is  gener- 
ally thought  to  be  the  case.  How  search- 
ing and  how  frequent,  therefore,  should 
be  the  self-examinations  of  those  whose 
mission  it  is  to  mold  the  minds  of  the 


young. 


H.  Addington  Bruce. 


A  PLOT  FOR  A  STORY 


Here  is  a  plot  for  a  story.  All  per- 
sons desiring  to  do  so  may  use  it  without 
further  permission.  I  only  ask  that  they 
send  me  copies  of  their  finished  produc- 
tions, that  I  may  sit  up  nights  and  com- 
pare them. 

One  day  a  loved  and  loving  suburban 
wife  took  it  into  her  foolish  head  that  she 
would  go  away  and  leave  her  happy  home 
just  so  as  to  find  out  whether  her  hus- 
band really  loved  her  or  not,  so  she  wrote 
a  note  to  him  which  ran  as  follows : 

Dear  George: 

Do  not  seek  to  follow  me  or  to  guess  why  I 
have  decided  to  leave  you.  When  you  get  this 
I  shall  be,  oh!  so  far  away.  Forgive  me, 
George.  I  have  loved  you  more  than  once. 
Do  not  ask  me  if  I  still  love  you,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  find  me. 

Yours  with  many  tears — Oh,  George,  be 
good  to  little  Georgie,  and  tell  Ann  we'll  have 
bluefish  to-morrow  instead  of  haddock — the 
last  haddock  we  had  was  so  dry. 

Good-by  and  God  bless  you. 

Your  naughty  wife, 

Stella, 

The  letter  written,  she  left  town. 

Well,  George  came  home  from  busi- 
ness, and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
call  out :  "Where's  the  best  woman  in  the 
world  ?"  Generally  when  he  said  that 
there  would  come  a  very  sweet  voice  from 
the  parlour  or  the  bedroom  or  the  library, 
saying:  "Here  I  am,  you  nicest  man  on 
the  block,"  and  a  very  pretty  woman 
would  come  running  out  to  greet  him 
with  a  kiss.  This  sort  of  thing  had  been 
going  on  for  nine  years,  with  no  one  able 
to  stop  it. 

But  to-night,  when  George  asked 
where  the  best  woman  in  the  world  was, 


the  cook  came  out  of  the  kitchen  and 
said,  "Did  you  call,  sir?"  but  no  wife 
came  flying  from  any  room  in  the  house. 

And  then  George  became  alarmed  at 
once  and  expected  to  find  his  wife  lying 
under  the  bed  poisoned,  or  else  shot  in 
the  pantry,  or  hanging  to  the  cellar  beam. 
But  he  did  not  find  her  in  any  of  those 
modes  of  death,  whereat  he  was  just  a 
little  disappointed,  our  minds  bel.*g  such 
queer  affairs  that  they  long  for  sensations 
"even  when  our  entire  future  happiness 
is  involved. 

But  George  loved  his  wife  too  ardently 
to  have  more  than  a  tenth  of  a  second's 
disappointment  at  not  finding  her  body, 
and  he  went  out  into  the  street  and  met 
his  son  Georgie  returning  from  dancing- 
class  and  he  asked  him  if  he  had  seen 
his  mother,  and  Georgie  had  not ;  and 
then  there  was  a  panic  right  away,  for 
Mrs.  George  had  always  been  so  method- 
ical in  her  habits  that  to  have  her  absent 
from  home  at  six  o'clock  without  a  word 
of  explanation  meant  death  and  disaster. 

And  the  two  Georges  came  home  wail- 
ing, and  the  elder  George  went  up  to  his 
bedroom  and  there  he  found  the  foolish 
letter  from  his  wife.  And  then  his  grief 
was  unbounded.  If  he  had  been  a  man 
of  action  he  would  have  gone  out  and  set 
detectives  to  work,  but  as  he  was  more 
of  a  Hamlet  than  an  Othello,  he  went  into 
the  library  and  wailed,  and  then  he  wailed 
awhile  in  the  dining-room,  and  then  he 
went  to  bed  and  tossed  for  a  few  hours. 
If  Stella  could  have  seen  him  then  she 
would  have  had  no  doubt  of  his  love. 

But  Stella  was  at  that  moment  wishing 
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that  she  had  not  taken  the  night  boat  to 
Fall  River,  because  it  did  not  get  there 
fast  enough,  and  she  wanted  to  take  the 
next  train  and  get  back  to  the  Long 
Island  home  in  which  she  knew  that 
George  was  bewailing  his  loss.  If  he 
wasn't  bemoaning  it  she  would  go  away 
for  good,  as  she  did  not  care  for  a  loveless 
life. 

All  night  long  George  either  tossed  or 
else  moaned  and  walked  the  floor  and 
kept  little  George  from  sleeping  by  tell- 
ing him  what  a  good  woman  his  mother 
had  been;  and  Georgie  asked  a  great 
many  times  why  mamma  had  gone  away, 
if  she  was  good,  his  small  but  logical 
mind  seeing  no  good  in  the  desertion  of 
a  husband  by  a  wife.  But  at  times  he, 
too,  fell  to  sobbing,  because  he  loved  his 
mother  dearly  and  wanted  to  kiss  her, 
and  supposed  that  she  had  been  run  over 
in  her  efforts  to  get  away  from  them. 

The  next  morning  George  came  down 
to  breakfast  still  looking  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful,  and  he  did  not  eat  a  mouthful. 
Georgie  ate  a  good  deal,  to  the  distress 
of  his  father,  who  attributed  it  to  callous- 
ness when  it  should  have  been  attributed 
to  healthy  appetite. 

And  now  all  the  while  Stella  was  be- 
ing borne  home  on  a  train  that  did  not 
fly  fast  enough  to  suit  her.  Hurry, 
Stella,  hurry,  for  George  looks  like  the 
•  monument  of  Sorrow,  and  it  will  do  your 
loving  heart  good  to  see  his  grief. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  Stella  struck  the  next  village 
to  the  one  in  which  she  lived,  and  set  out 
on  foot  to  go  to  her  home  and  see  with 
her  own  eyes  whether  George  loved  her 
or  not. 

George,  dear  George,  keep  on  crying, 
for  Stella  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
away,  and  so  much  depends  upon  your 
continuance  in  sorrow. 

She  is  now  not  two  minutes  away,  and 
George  is  still  swaying  and  saying  to  lit- 
tle George:  "Your  mother  is  the  best 
mother  you  ever  had,"  which  was  slightly 
redundant,  and  seemed  so  to  the  boy,  who 
replied  that  she  was  his  only  mother  and 
that  he  wanted  her  to  come  back. 

Oh,  what  was  it  that  moved  George  to 
dry  his  tears,  and  what  was  it  that  put  it 
into  the  heart  of  the  little  boy  to  repeat  a 
joke  that  he  had  heard  at  dancing-school 
the  day  before?  It  is  really  funny,  for 
young  George  has  a  sense  of  humour,  and 


it  sounds  doubly  funny  coming  from  the 
lips  of  a  small  boy  at  such  a  sad  time. 
Perhaps,  too,  Stella's  husband  is  slightly 
hysterical.  At  any  rate,  he  yields  to 
laughter  just  as  Stella  tiptoes  up  the  ver- 
anda and  looks  in  at  the  library  window. 

She  sees  the  husband  that  she  deserted 
laughing  gaily  at  some  drollery  of  the 
little  George;  she  interprets  it  to  mean 
that  all  night  long  George  has  been 
laughing  at  having  been  rid  of  an  en- 
cumbrance, and  quite  noiselessly,  with  an 
Enoch  Arden  tread  in  her  faithless  com- 
mon-sense shoes,  she  leaves  her  home  and 
goes  forth  into  the  world  alone  forever — 

And  in  a  moment  George  ceases  his 
laughter  and  takes  up  his  sorrow  again, 
and  through  the  long  night  of  his  after 
life  joy  is  a  stranger  to  him. 

This,  then,  is  the  plot  that  I  give  to  the 
world.  Hawthorne,  who  wrote  Wake- 
field for  us,  could  have  taken  this  plot 
and  done  even  more  with  it  than  I  have 
done.  He  would  have  pictured  the  re- 
morse of  the  wife  alone  on  the  Sound 
steamer  with  her  guilty  conscience;  he 
would  have  made  George  reproach  him- 
self for  a  thousand  things  he  might  have 
done  for  his  wife  and  had  not  done ;  he 
would  have  made  the  characters  seem  like 
figures  in  a  dream,  and  yet  they  would 
have  stayed  with  us — particularly  we  who 
have  inherited  New  England  consciences. 

George  Ade — to  come  down  to  the 
moderns — would  have  printed  the  story 
in  the  form  of  a  fable  with  a  generous 
use  of  capitals,  and  would  have  forced  us 
to  laugh  at  the  human  nature  hiding  be- 
hind the  capitals.  His  keen  eye  would 
have  picked  out  foibles  in  both  George 
and  Stella  that  have  passed  unnoticed  by 
me. 

And  there  is  Dooley.  He  would  Have 
told  Mr.  McKenna(?)  the  tale  as  a  bit 
of  Archey  Road  gossip,  and  he  would 
have  shown  us  what  a  cheap  type  of  hus- 
band "Jarge"  was  and  how  ultra-roman- 
tic and  matineeish  Stella  was. 

Elisabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward — what 
different  kinds  of  people  are  lumped  un- 
der the  head  of  "writers" — Elisabeth  Stu- 
art Phelps  Ward  would  have  made 
Marna— I  should  say  Stella— write  a 
good  many  notes  and  pin  them  every- 
where so  that  George  would  hear  the 
dreadful  news  as  soon  and  as  often  as 
possible. 

Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  would  have 
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elaborated  the  part  of  the  child,  and 
would  have  made  him  interestingly  preco- 
cious and  her  own  style  scintillatingly 
brilliant.  I  think,  too,  that  her  sense  of 
humour  would  have  caused  her  to  get  in 
some  slaps  at  George  for  being  such  a 
helpless  individual  as  to  sit  at  home  cry- 
ing when  there  were  detectives  and  tele- 
phones to  be  had  for  the  using. 

Henry  James  would  have  made  a  three- 
volume  novel  out  of  the  plot  without  in- 
troducing a  single  new  incident.  He 
would  have  involved  himself  and  the 
reader  and  the  characters  in  labyrinthine 
twists  of  tortuous  and  mazy  language, 
dallying  with  a  sentence  for  an  uncon- 
scionable time  and  making  the  reader 
turn  the  page  back  half  a  dozen  times  to 
commit  to  memory  the  first  part  in  order 
to  get  at  the  gist  of  the  remainder,  but 
James  would  not  have  cared  to  better  the 
plot. 

If  Ibsen  had  made  a  play  of  it  he  would 
have  diseased  Stella  and  deformed  the 
boy,  and  crippled  George  so  that  he  could 
not  go  in  search  of  his  errant  wife;  and 
he  would  have  made  the  little  George, 
through  pre-natal  influence,  utter  the 
crucial  words  on  which  would  hinge  the 
plot,  and  he  would  have  made  his  charac- 
ters utter  reams  of  such  talk  as  we  hear 
every  day  of  our  lives  at  home  and  in  the 
street,  but  do  not  care  to  hear  upon  the 
stage — and  every  one  would  have  said: 
"What  a  powerful  plot,  but  how  mor- 
bid!" 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to  forecast 
what  TCipling  would  have  made  of  it,  but 
at  all  events  it  would  have  been  readable 
and  would  have  made  his  admirers  say, 
"Kipling  strikes  twelve  every  time," 
while  his  detractors  of  to-day  (who  were 
his  admirers  just  after  he  recovered  from 
his  sickness)  would  have  said,  "Kipling 
is  falling  off.  He  isn't  the  man  he  was," 
which  would  be  in  the  nature  of  self-reve- 
lation, and  if  the  critic  also  happened  also 
•  to  be  a  writer,  his  remark  might  safely 
be  laid  to  envy. 

And  what  if  Mark  Twain  had  taken  it? 
If  he  had  approached  it  in  his  melodra- 
matic style  he  would  have  spoiled  it,  but 
if  he  had  written  it  in  the  manner  that 
gave  us  his  story  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
the  little  child,  it  would  have  been  a  mas- 
terpiece, and  that,  too,  without  any  need 


of  humour.  There  is  many  a  humourist 
who  can  be  funny  at  the  right  time,  but 
it  takes  a  prince  of  humourists  to  refrain 
from  being  funny  and  yet  never  become 
for  a  moment  unconsciously  funny.  The 
man  who  can  throw  off  the  motley  and 
play  a  serious  part  without  reminding 
you  of  laughter,  he  is  a  humourist  in- 
deed, for  he  knows  not  only  what  will 
make  you  laugh  with  him,  but  also  what 
might  make  you  laugh  at  him. 

Howells  would  have  made  George  so 
convincingly  natural  that  you  would  have 
loved  him  for  his  everydayness.  But  I 
think  that  Howells's  sense  of  probability 
would  have  caused  him  to  make  Stella 
go  into  the  house  to  find  out  what  on 
earth  her  husband  could  be  laughing  at 
so  soon  in  the  game,  and  the  story  would 
have  ended  in  tears,  followed  by  merry- 
making. 

I  wish  Howells  had  written  it,  because 
the  conversations  would  have  been  so  de- 
lightful. Therefs  a  man  who  can  write 
the  kind  of  talk  you  hear  every  day,  with 
just  enough  tincture  of  Howells  in  it  to 
make  it  pleasant  in  large  doses.  He  may 
think  he's  photographic,  but  after  all  he 
is  the  lens  through  which  he  takes  his 
picture,  and  he  is  twice  as  natural  as  life; 
while  Ibsen  is  only  just  as  natural,  and 
therefore  not  natural  enough. 

If  Maurice  Hewlett  had  taken  my  plot 
he  would  have  set  it  back  a  half-dozen 
centuries  and  made  you  doubtful  whether 
it  was  laid  in  England  or  France,  and 
then  he  would  have  soaked  it  with  at- 
mosphere and  wreathed  it  with  style,  and 
would  have  refused  to  add  a  glossary — 
and  he  undoubtedly  would  have  added  a 
little  touch  of  spice  by  making  Stella  run 
away  with  Count  Plangon  de  Maurel,  and 
would  have  made  George,  or  Georges, 
a  fiery  crusader  who  would  have  noted 
his  wife's  flight  from  the  topmost  turret 
of  his  tower,  and  would  have  spitted 
Count  PlanQon  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it— unless  one  is  a  Henry  James— 
and  that  would  have  spoiled  my  innocent 
plot.  So  I'm  glad  he  didn't  take  it,  al- 
though I  dare  say  I  would  have  read 
what  he  wrote  just  for  the  sake  of  the 
style.  My  plot  and  his  style.  Heavens, 
what  an  opportunity  for  some  one! 

Charles  Battell  Loomis. 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 


THE  TALE  OF  TEARS. 


He  had  told  Celeste  that  he  would  be 
away  from  home  over  one  night  and  she 
was    alarmed  when  he  did  not  return 
on     the    second    night  after  his  depar- 
ture.    On  the  third  day  she  could  not 
shut  out  the  picture  of  his  despondent 
face.     When  she  heard  his  footsteps  in 
the  lower  hall  that  afternoon  her  heart 
gave  a  great  bound  of  relief,  and  all  his 
plans  went  scattering  before  her  joyous 
greeting. 

He  entered  the  house  steeled  to  tell 
her,  but  his  resolution  wavered,  and  with 
the  words  on  his  tongue's  end  he  felt 
them  forced  back  by  her  kisses.  He  let 
himself  procrastinate;  every  vestige  of 
courage  vanished  before  this  attack  of 
love  and  confidence.  If  his  response  to 
her  welcome  was  lifeless  and  cold,  she 
did  not  complain;  if  he  seemed  dis- 
traught she  overlooked.it  in  the  joy  of 
having  her  apprehensions  swept  away. 

"Do  you  know,  dear,  I  was  beginning 
to  fear  you  had  been  lost  in  the  snow 
storm  and  that  I  should  have  to  send  St. 
Bernard  dogs  out  to  find  you,"  she  said 
gayly,  as  she  drew  him  into  the  big  chair 
before  the  grate  and  climbed  cosily  upon 
the  arm  beside  him. 

"God,  I  can't  tell  her  now,"  he  was 
groaning  to  himself.  "I  can't  break  her 
heart  to-day — not  to-day." 

"Was  it  so  warm  and  pleasant  in  Mil- 
waukee that  you  couldn't  tear  yourself 
away?"  she  went  on,  her  hand  caressing 
his  hair. 

"Where?  Mil — oh,  yes,  Milwaukee," 
he  stammered,  recalling  that  he  had  told 
her  he  was  going  there  on  business. 
"No ;  it  was  beastly ;  I  had  to  stay  a  day 
longer  than  I  expected." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  said.  "Did 
everything  turn  out  as  good  as  you 
hoped?    Will  he  take  the  pictures?" 

He  was  unable  to  reply  at  once.  In- 
deed it  was  necessary  far  him  to  remem- 
ber just  what  excuse  he  had  given  her 


for  going  to  Milwaukee.  Slowly  it  came 
back  to  him.  Without  lifting  his  guilty 
eyes  from  the  coals,  he  told  her  that 
Mr.  Evans  had  not  given  him  the  order 
for  the  five  paintings  until  he  had  con- 
sulted his  partner,  who  was  delayed  in 
returning  from  St.  Paul.  On  the  part- 
ner's return  (here  Jud's  twisted  heart 
leaped  at  a  fresh  inspiration)  the  firm 
promptly  agreed  to  accept  all  of  his  paint- 
ings and  contracted  for  others  to  be  fin- 
ished within  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

"Isn't  that  a  very  short  time  in  which 
to  do  the  work,  Jud  ?"  she  inquired  anx- 
iously. A  cunning  thought  had  prompted 
his  statement;  in  it  he  saw  the  respite 
that  might  be  needed.  The  task  of  sup- 
plying the  fictitious  order  would  com- 
mand his  closest  thought  and  energy, 
and,  by  preventing  the  trip  to  Florida, 
would  give  him  a  longer  time  in  which  to 
make  ready  for  the  trial  at  hand.  He 
saw  that  he  would  lack  the  immediate 
courage  to  tell  her,  and  that  it  would 
require  hours  and  days  of  torture  to 
bring  him  to  the  task. 

"It  means  that  I'll  have  to  give  up  the 
Florida  trip,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no,  Jud.  Let  the  old  pictures  go  1 
Can't  they  wait?  You  must  go  to  Flor- 
ida. It  will  do  you  so  much  good,  and 
my  heart  is  so  set  on  it." 

A  new  thought  struck  him  sharply  and 
his  spirits  leaped  upward.  "You  could 
go  without  me,  Celeste.  There's  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  give  up  the  pleasure 
because  I  have  to—" 

"Dudley  Sherrod,"  she  interrupted 
decisively,  "you  are  hateful.  I  will  not 
go  a  step  without  you.  It  is  you  who 
need  the  rest  and  the  change.  Write  to 
Mr.  Evans  this  afternoon  and  tell  him 
you  cannot  do  the  pictures  until  next 
spring." 

"I  can't  do  that,  dear.  They  must  be 
done  at  once,"  he  said. 

"But  vou  must  have  the  two  months  in 
Florida,"  she  persisted  in  troubled  tones. 
"Why,  dear,  I  have  made  preparations  to 
leave  on  Saturday  and  this  is  Thursday. 
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Won't  you  please,  for  my  sake,  give  up 
the  pictures?" 

"Impossible,"  he  said  firmly,  rising 
suddenly.  He  pressed  her  hand  softly 
and  passed  from  the  room,  afraid  to  look 
back  into  her  eyes.  She  sat  perfectly  still 
for  many  minutes,  the  puzzled  expression 
deepening  in  her  eyes. 

"To-morrow  I  will  tell  her  all,"  he 
vowed,  as  he  paced  the  floor  of  his  stu- 
dio. The  memory  of  the  distressed  look 
in  her  eyes  bore  him  down.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  pro- 
longed pain  in  those  loving  eyes,  and 
what  little  wisdom  he  had  at  his  com- 
mand told  him  that  to  end  the  suspense 
quickly  was  the  most  charitable  thing 
to  do.  "To-morrow,  to-morrow,"  he  re- 
peated feverishly.  He  groaned  aloud 
with  loathing  for  himself  and  shame  of 
what  the  morrow  was  to  bring.  "I  love 
her.  How  can  I  tell  her  that  she  is  not 
my  wife?  How  can  I  tell  her  that  I 
deceived  her  deliberately?  And  what 
will  she  say,  what  will  she  do?  Good 
God,  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it?  Will 
she  submit  or  will  she  cry  for  the  ven- 
geance that  is  justly  hers?" 

For  the  first  time  the  agony  of  this 
question  was  beyond  his  power  of  suffer- 
ing. His  mind  refused  to  consider  it. 
He  was  dulled;  he  felt  nothing— and 
presently  there  was  a  relief  in  feeling 
nothing.  Up  to  that  time  his  sensitive 
nature  had  responded  to  every  grief.  Of 
a  sudden  his  mind  refused  grief ;  and  the 
inspiration  came  to  him  to  support  that 
refusal.  He  shut  out  thoughts  of  Ce- 
leste, and  let  himself  look  forward  to  the 
happiness  with  Justine  and  his  boy. 

The  next  day  he  faltered  in  his  deter- 
mination to  tell  Celeste  and  the  day  after 
it  was  the  same.  He  could  not  stand 
before  her  and  look  into  her  eyes  and 
tell  her.  He  was  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  her  troubled  gaze  was  following 
him  wherever  he  moved,  that  she  seemed 
to  be  reading  his  thoughts.  He  grew 
more  apathetic  under  the  scrutiny.  He 
took  to  good  food  as  a  refuge  from  his 
thoughts,  and  surprised  her  by  asking  for 
dainty  dishes.  He  found  some  poetry, 
careless  with  fatalism,  and  instantly  be- 
came a  fatalist.  He  would  let  affairs 
take  their  course.  The  yearning  for  Jus- 
tine dulled  a  little. 

But  one  day,  entering  his  studio,  ex- 


pecting to  find  him  at  work,  she  was 
amazed  to  see  him  with  a  picture  in  his 
hand.  He  was  looking  at  it  eagerly. 
She  could  see  the  face.  It  was  Justine 
Van. 

Justine  Van!  The  girl  of  the  mead- 
ow ;  the  sweetheart  of  the  old  days !  The 
first  jealousy  tore  at  her  heart  and  she 
began  vaguely  to  comprehend  the  stoop 
in  his  shoulders. 

He  had  found  the  picture  among  some 
old  drawings,  and  the  sight  of  it  enliv- 
ened his  desire  for  Justine.  He  wrote 
her  a  letter,  and  then  conceived  the  plan 
of  writing  a  confession  to  Celeste,  and 
slinking  off  to  his  room  to  await  the 
crash.  He  knew  she  would  fly  to  him, 
and — well,  it  would  be  like  defending 
himself  against  an  assault.  He  laughed 
harshly  at  himself  as  he  contemplated 
this  last  exhibition  of  cowardice.  He 
wrote  not  only  one  but  ten  confessions, 
destroying  one  after  the  other  as  the 
lingering  spark  of  manhood  flared  up 
in  resistance  to  this  mode  of  doing  battle. 

One  night  Celeste  came  to  him  in  the 
dimly  lighted  studio.  The  trouble  in 
her  heart  revealed  itself  in  her  voice  and 
eyes.  He  sat  dreaming  before  the  little 
grate  and  started  when  her  hands  gently 
touched  his  cheeks  from  behind. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Jud,  dear?"  she 
asked,  softly.  "There  is  something  on 
your  mind.  Won't  you  confide  in  me? 
I  love  you,  dear.  Tell  me  everything, 
Jud,  and  don't  try  to  bear  it  alone.  Don't 
you  think  I  love  you  enough  to  share  the 
greatest  pain  that  might  come  to  you?" 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  could  only  reach 
up  and  clasp  her  hands  in  his. 

"Can  you  guess,  Jud,  of  whom  I  was 
thinking  to-day?"  she  went  on  bravely. 

"I — I  can't  guess,"  he  said  with  mis- 
giving in  his  soul. 

"I  was  thinking  of  Justine  Van,  that 
pretty  girl  down  in  the  country.  Her 
face  was  as  clear  as  if  it  were  before  me 
in  reality.  Do  you  know,  Jud,  I  shall 
always  see  her  as  she  appeared  on  that 
day  at  Proctor's  Falls.  She  was  so 
pretty  and  you  were  so  handsome.  I 
thought  you  were  sweethearts,  you  re- 
member. How  embarrassed  you  were, 
both  of  you,  when  I  so  foolishly  told 
you  that  the  money  I  paid  for  the 
picture  was  to  be  her  wedding  present   I 
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"believe  I  began  to  love  you  on  that  very 
day." 

Her  hands  were  still  pressing  his 
cbeeks  and  her  heart  suddenly  stood  still 
arid  grew  icy  cold  when  something  hot 
and  wet  trickled  over  the  fingers.  With- 
out a  word  she  drew  away  from  him,  and 
when  he  looked  up  through  the  mist  of 
tears  she  was  passing  from  the  room, 
straight  and  still 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  NIGHT  OUT. 

The  next  morning  she  telephoned  to 
Douglas  Converse.  In  response  to  her 
somewhat  exacting  request,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  Sherrod  home  in  the  late 
afternoon.  Her  manner  had  impressed 
him  with  the  fear  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  in  the  little  household.  They 
were  still  the  best  of  friends  and  he  was 
a  frequent,  informal  visitor.  Jud  ad- 
mired him  immensely — no  one  could  help 
liking  this  tall,  good-looking,  boyish  fel- 
low. In  the  old  days  Celeste  had  known 
his  love  for  her,  but  after  her  marriage 
there  had  been  no  evidence,  by  word  or 
deed,  that  she  still  lived  uppermost  in  his 
affections.  To  Douglas  Converse,  she 
was  the  wife  of  his  test  friend. 

He  had  seen,  with  increasing  alarm, 
the  change  in  Jud's  manner  and  appear- 
ance. The  anxious  look  in  Celeste's  eyes 
was  but  poorly  concealed  of  late;  he 
feared  that  all  was  not  well  with  them. 
There  was  no  mistaking  Jud's  attitude 
toward  the  world  and  the  genial  friends 
of  old.  The  newspaper  men  who  had 
been  his  boon  companions  a  few  months 
before  now  saw  nothing  of  him.  He  and 
Celeste  rarely  were  seen  in  society,  sel- 
dom at  the  threatres  and  cafes ;  it  was  as 
though  they  had  dropped  entirely  away 
from  the  circle  which  had  known  them 
so  well.  The  excuse  that  he  was  busy 
in  his  studio  was  sufficient  until  even  out- 
siders began  to  see  the  change  in  him. 
It  was  impossible  to  hide  the  haggardness 
in  his  face. 

Converse,  sitting  opposite  Celeste  in 
the  drawing-room,  saw  depression  under 
the  brave  show  of  cheerfulness  in  her 
face.  His  mind  was  filled  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  moment.  Over  the  tele- 
phone she  had  said  that  she  wanted  to 
see  him  on  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 


portance. His  first  unuttered  query  on 
entering  the  hall  was:  Where  is  Sher- 
rod? He  had  expected  a  greeting  from 
him  on  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  Be- 
fore the  short  visit  was  over.  Converse 
was  plying  himself  with  scores  of  silent 
and  unanswerable  questions. 

"Where  is  Jud?"  he  asked,  after  the 
first  commonplaces. 

"At  work  in  the  studio/'  she  replied. 
He  noticed  the  change  of  tone,  but  tried 
to  look  uninterested. 

"He's  working  a  trifle  hard  these  days, 
isn't  he  ?"  he  asked,  casually.  Somehow, 
he  felt  relieved  on  hearing  that  Jud  was 
at  work.  He  discovered  that  he  had 
feared — something,  he  could  not  define. 

"What  is  he  doing,  Celeste?" 

"Something  for  the  Milwaukee  people 
I  was  telling  you  about  not  long  ago. 
They  insist  on  having  the  paintings  be- 
fore the  first  of  February." 

"Before  February?  Why,  that's—" 
But  he  checked  the  exhibition  of  sur- 
prise and  went  on  with  admirable  enthu- 
siasm— "That's  a  surprisingly  nice  order. 
It  proves  that  he  has  made  a  hit  and  that 
■the  market  for  his  work  is  immediate." 

"But  he  is  working  too  hard,  Doug- 
las," she  cried,  unreservedly.  The  look  in 
his  eyes  changed  instantly. 

"I  was  afraid  so,"  he  said.  Then,  eager 
to  dispel  any  feeling  of  hesitancy  she 
might  have,  he  broke  out,  bluntly :  "You 
are  very  much  disturbed  about  him,  aren't 
you,  Celeste  ?  I  know  you  are,  but  I  think 
you  should  find  some  comfort  in  knowing 
that  the  work  will  soon  be  completed  and 
you  can  both  run  away  for  a  good  rest." 

"I  can't  help  being  worried,"  she  said, 
in  low  tones,  as  though  fearing  her  words 
might  reach  Jud's  ear  in  the  distant 
studio.  "Douglas,  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  Jud.  You  will  understand, 
won't  you?  I  wouldn't  have  asked  you 
to  come  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  very 
much  distressed  and  need  the  advice  and 
help  of  some  one." 

"Isn't  it  possible  that  you  are  needless- 
ly alarmed?"  he  asked,  earnestly.  "I'm 
sure  it  can  be  nothing  serious.  You  will 
laugh  at  your  fears  some  day." 

"I  hope  you  are  right.  But  it  doesn't 
cheer  me  a  bit  to  talk  like  that,  Douglas. 
I  am  not  deceiving  myself.  He  is 
changed,  oh,  so  greatly  changed,"  she 
cried. 

"You — you  don't  mean  to  say  his— 
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his  love — "  began  Converse.  "There — 
there  isn't  any  danger  of — of  that?"  he 
substituted. 

"No,  no!  You  don't  understand  me," 
she  said,  drearily.  "He  loves  me  as  much 
as  ever — I  know  he  does.  It  isn't  that. 
Douglas,  we  must  get  his  mind  off  his 
work.  He  thinks  of— of  nothing  else." 
She  would  have  given  anything  for  the 
courage  to  tell  him  what  she  had  seen 
the  day  before.  Her  confidence  in  this 
tall  friend  was  sufficient,  but  she  could  not 
acknowledge  the  pain  and  terror  Jud's 
tears  had  brought  to  her. 

"Well,  it  can't  be  for  long.  The  work 
will  soon  be  completed,"  urged  he,  know- 
ing as  he  spoke  how  futile  his  words 
were. 

"But  it  makes  me  so  unhappy,"  she 
cried,  with  a  woman's  logic. 

"Poor  girl,"  he  smiled.  "Let  the  poor 
chap  work  in  peace.  It  will  come  out  all 
right.  I  know  him.  He's  ambitious,  in- 
defatigable, eager.  His  soul  is  in  this 
work.  Just  now  he  is  winning  his  spurs 
in  a  new  line  and  his  mind,  his  heart  is 
full  of  it.  Can't  you  see  it  all?  Put 
yourself  in  his  place,  with  his  fine  tem- 
perament, and  see  how  intensely  inter- 
ested you  would  be.  You  would  be  just  as 
much  wrapped  up  in  it  as  he — just  as 
much  enraptured,  I  might  say.  Brace  up, 
dear  girl ;  Jud  can't  help  but  turn  out  all 
right.    He's  bound  to  win." 

"The  trouble  is — the  trouble  is — "  She 
hesitated  so  long,  staring  with  wide  eyes 
at  the  grate  fire,  that  he  feared  she  would 
not  continue.  "His  heart  doesn't  seem 
to  be  in  the  work  at  all." 

"You  mean?" 

"I  mean,  Douglas,  that  it  is  not  ambi- 
tion that  inspires  him  just  now.  There  is 
something  on  his  mind — something  else. 
Oh,  I  don't  know  what  it  can  be,  but  it 
is  unmistakable.  He  is  not  the  same — 
not  the  same  in  anything  except  his  love 
for  me." 

Converse  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  his 
eyes  on  her  pale  face,  his  mind  busy  with 
conjecture. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that, 
Celeste,"  he  said  at  last,  a  deep  sigh  es- 
caping involuntarily. 

"He  works  feverishly,"  she  went  on, 
as  though  he  had  not  spoken.  "Of  course, 
he  is  doing  the  work  well.  He  never  did 
anything  badly.  But  I  know  he  is  posi- 
tively driving  himself,  Douglas.    There 


isn't  anything  like  the  old  inspiration, 
nothing  like  the  old  love  for  the  work/' 

"I  see  it  all,"  he  said,  relief  in  his 
voice.  "His  heart  is  not  in  the  work, 
simply  because  he  is  doing  it  for  someone 
else  and  not  for  himself.  They  told  him 
what  they  wanted  and  he  is  simply  break- 
ing his  neck,  Celeste,  to  get  the  job  off  his 
hands." 

"But,  listen  to  me,  Douglas,"  she  cried, 
in  despair.  "He  told  me  they  wanted  five 
pictures — a  series  of  studies  from  life. 
The  series  was  to  represent  five  periods 
in  the  life  of  a  woman,  beginning"  with 
childhood  and  ending  in  extreme  old  age. 
But,  Douglas  dear,  he  is  painting-  land- 
scapes instead." 

Converse  bit  his  lip. 

"You  must  have  misunderstood  him," 
he  managed  to  say.  She  shook  her  head 
sadly. 

"No;  he  was  most  precise  in  explain- 
ing the  conditions  to  me  the  day  after  his 
return  from  Milwaukee.  I  remember 
that  I  was  very  much  interested.  The 
work,  you  know,  upset  our  plan  for  going 
to  Florida  and  I  was  quite  resentful  at 
first.  You  can  imagine  my  astonishment 
when  I  found  that  he  was  doing  land- 
scapes and  not  the  figures  the  order  calls 
for." 

Converse  was  dumb  in  the  face  of  this 
indisputable  evidence.  He  could  muster 
up  no  way  to  relieve  her  fears.  There 
could  be  no  reassuring  her  after  what 
she  had  seen  and  he  wisely  forebore. 

"It  was  very  strange,"  he  said,  finally. 
"He  must  have  a  reason  for  the  change 
and  no  doubt  he  has  forgotten  to  speak  to 
you  about  it." 

"I  wish  I  could  believe  that,  Douglas," 
she  sighed.  "He  likes  you.  You  can 
help  me,  if  you  will." 

"With  all  my  heart.  Anything  in  the 
world,  Celeste,"  he  cried. 

"Then  get  him  away  from  his  work  as 
much  as  possible.  He  won't  go  out  any- 
where, you  know.  I've  implored  him  to 
go  out  with  me  time  and  again.  Douglas, 
can't  you  think  of  some  way  to— to  get 
him  away  from  himself  ?" 

She  was  standing  beside  him,  her  hand 
clasping  his  as  it  rested  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair.  Converse  looked  up  into  the 
troubled  eyes. 

"Tell  me  what  to  do,  Celeste,  and  1*11 
try,"  he  said,  earnestly. 

"Make  him  go  out  with  you — go  out 
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aunong  the  men  he  used  to  know  and 

like  so  well.    I'm  sure  he  likes  them  still. 

He'd  enjoy  being  with  them,  don't  you 

*£hink?     He  seldom   leaves   his   studio, 

much  less  the  house.    I  want  you  to  take 

liim  to  luncheons  and  dinners — where  the 

men  ate.    It  will  get  him  out  of  himself, 

I  know.    Do,  Douglas,  do  for  my  sake, 

make  him  forget  his  work.     Take  him 

back  to  the  old  life  in  the  club,  at  the 

cafes — if  only  for  a  little  while.    Don't 

you  understand?" 

"You  mean — oh,  Celeste,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  he  is  tired  of  this  happi- 
ness ?"  he  cried. 

"He  is  unhappy,  I'm  sure  of  it.  He 
loves  me,  I  know,  but — "  She  could  go 
no  further. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  Celeste,  but 
you  are  wrong — fearfully  wrong.  Poor 
little  woman  1  God,  but  you  are  brave  to 
look  at  it  as  you  do." 

They  did  not  hear  Jud  as  he  stopped  on 
the  stairs  to  look  down  upon  them.  He 
saw  them  and  was  still.  The  pain  was 
almost  unbearable.  There  was  no 
jealousy  in  it,  only  remorse  and  pity. 

"Ah,  if  only  she  belonged  to  him  and 
not  to  me,"  he  was  thinking.  "He  is 
straight  as  a  die  and  she  would  never 
know  unhappiness.  He  loved  her,  he 
loves  her  still,  and  she — poor  darling, 
loves  me,  the  basest  wretch  in  all  the 
world." 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  leaned  heavily 
against  the  stairway.  Its  creaking  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  two  in  the 
drawing-room.  When  he  looked  again, 
they  were  standing  and  staring  at  him. 
Slowly  he  descended,  a  mechanical  smile 
forcing  itself  into  his  face. 

"Hello,  Doug,"  he  said.  "I  thought  I 
heard  your  voice.    Glad  to  see  you." 

A  quick  glance  of  apprehension  passed 
between  Converse  and  Celeste.  Had  he 
heard? 

"I  just  inquired  for  you,  Jud,"  said 
Converse,  pulling  himself  together  as 
quickly  as  possible.  "Celeste  says  you're 
terribly  busy.  Don't  overwork  yourself, 
old  man.  I  dropped  in  to  say  you  are  to 
go  to  a  little  dinner  with  me  to-night. 
Some  of  the  boys  want  to  eat  something 
for  old  times'  sake." 

The  shadow  that  passed  over  Jud's 
face  was  disconcerting. 

"There  is  nothing  else  in  the  way,  Jud, 


dear,"  Celeste  hastened  to  say.  "It  would 
be  awfully  jolly,  I  should  think." 

"Vogelsang  says  you  haven't  been  in 
his  place  for  months,"  added  Converse 
reproachfully.  "You  shouldn't  go  back 
on  a  crowd  like  this,  old  man.  They'll 
think  you're  stuck  up  because  you've 
made  a  hit." 

Sherrod  smiled  wearily,  then  pulled 
his  nerves  together  and  made  a  brave 
show  of  being  pleased  and  interested. 

"I  don't  believe  they'll  accuse  me  of 
that,  Doug,"  he  said.  "They  know  I'm 
frightfully  busy.    Who  is  to  be  there?" 

Converse,  with  all  his  good  intentions, 
had  not  been  foresighted  enough  to  see 
that  he  might  be  asked  this  natural  ques- 
tion. It  was  impossible  to  count  on  any 
one  in  particular  and  it  would  be  far 
from  politic  to  mention  names  and  then 
be  obliged  to  give  flimsy  excuses  if  their 
owners  failed  to  appear. 

"Oh,  just  some  of  the  old  crowd,"  he 
replied,  evasively,  even  guiltily.  Jud's 
gaze  was  on  the  fire  in  the  grate  and  Con- 
verse was  thankful  for  the  respite. 
"They'll  be  mighty  elad  to  see  you  again. 
It  doesn't  seem  right  to  take  you  away 
from  Celeste,  but  we're  talking  of  doing 
something  like  this  at  least  once  a  week." 

"Can't  you  have  ladies'  night  occa- 
sionally, as  they  say  at  the  clubs  ?"  asked 
Celeste,  merrily  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  the  conspiracy. 

"I  suppose  we  could,"  said  Converse, 
with  well-assumed  reluctance. 

"Count  me  out  to-night,  Douglas," 
said  Jud,  at  this  juncture.  "I'll  come 
down  for  the  next  one,  but  just  now 

m — 

"That  won't  do  I"  exclaimed  Converse, 
peremptorily.  "Work  is  no  excuse.  There 
was  a  time  when  you  worked  a  blamed 
sight  harder  than  you  do  now,  and  yet 
you  found  time  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry 
— I  should  say,  eat  and  be  merry.  You 
go  with  us  to-night.  That's  all  there 
is  about  it.  I'm  not  going  down  and  tell 
the  fellows  you  couldn't  come  because 
you  had  to  stay  at  home  and  put  on  a  few 
dabs  of  paint  that  don't  have  to  be  on  be- 
fore to-morrow.  I'll  stop  for  you  on 
my  way  down  at  7  30,  and  I'll  get  him 
home  safe  and  sound  and  sober,  Ce- 
leste. Don't  worry  if  he's  out  after  nine 
o'clock." 

"I  shan't  sleep  a  wink,"  smiled  Celeste, 
putting  her  arm  through  Jud's  and  laying 
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her  cheek  against  his  shoulder.  Sherrod 
sighed  and  smiled  and  said  he  would  be 
ready  when  his  friend  called. 

Celeste  went  to  the  door  with  her  con  • 
federate.  She  pressed  his  hand  warmly 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  exact  a  promise 
that  could  not  be  broken. 

"Do  everything  in  your  power,  Doug- 
las/' she  said,  softly. 

"He  hates  to  leave  you  alone,  Celeste ; 
that's  the  worst  obstacle  to  the  plan,"  said 
Converse,  his  lips  whitening.  "But,  we'll 
try  to  make  him — to — I  was  going  to  say 
forget,  but  that  would  be  impossible.  He 
can't  forget  that  you  are  here  and  loving 
him  all  the  time." 

Then  he  was  off,  confronted  by  rather 
arduous  conditions.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  get  together  a  party  of  congenial 
spirits,  and  it  was  imperative  that  it  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  Jud's  suspicion 
might  not  be  aroused.  When  his  hansom 
stopped  for  Jud  at  7:30  Converse  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
expedition  in  search  of  guests,  but  he  was 
conscious  of  a  fear  that  the  attempt  to 
take  Sherrod  "out  of  himself"  would  be 
a  failure. 

A  half-dozen  good  fellows  of  the  old 
days  had  promised  to  come  to  Vogel- 
sang's at  eight,  and,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  no  reason  why 
the  night  should  not  be  a  merry  one.  It 
all  rested  with  Jud.  Converse  was  grati- 
fied to  find  his  friend  in  excellent  spirits. 
His  eyes  were  bright,  his  face  was  alive 
with  interest.  The  change  was  so  marked 
that  Converse  marvelled  while  Celeste  re- 
joiced. 

If  he  had  any  doubts  at  the  beginning, 
they  were  dispelled  long  before  the  night 
was  over.  Sherrod's  humour  was  wild, 
unnatural.  To  Converse,  it  soon  became 
ghastly.  To  the  others,  it  was  merely 
cause  for  wonder  and  the  subject  for 
many  a  sly  remark  about  the  "muchly 
married  man  who  finally  gets  a  night 
off." 

Going  homeward  in  the  hansom,  Con- 
verse, now  convinced  that  Jud's  mind 
was  disordered,  asked  in  considerable 
trepidation  if  he  really  meant  to  dine  out 
every  evening,  as  he  had  said  to  the 
others  at  the  table.  Sherrod's  hilarity, 
worked  up  for  the  occasion,  had  sub- 
sided: He  was,  to  the  utter  bewilder- 
ment of  his  companion,  the  personifica- 
tion of  gloominess.     Involuntarily  Con- 


verse moved  away  from  his  side,  unable 
to  conquer  the  fear  that  the  man  was 
actually  mad. 

"Did  I  say  that  ?"  came  in  slow,  mourn- 
ful tones  from  the  drooping  figure  beside 
him. 

"Yes,"  was  all  that  Converse  could 
reply.  Sherrod's  chin  was  on  his  breast, 
his  arms  hanging  limply  to  the  seat. 

"I  don't  believe  I  care  much  for  that 
sort  of  thing  any  more,"  he  said,  slowly. 

"Good  Lord,  Jud,  I  thought  you  had 
a  bully  time  to-night,"  cried  Converse,  in 
hurt  tones. 

Sherrod  looked  up  instantly.  After  a 
moment's  silence,  his  hand  fell  on  the 
other's  knee  and  there  was  something 
piteous  in  his  voice  when  he  spoke. 

"Did  you,  old  man?  How  in  the 
world — "  here  he  brought  himself  up 
with  a  jerk — "I  should  say,  how  could  I 
help  having  a  good  time?"  he  cried  en- 
thusiastically. "They  are  the  best  lot  of 
fellows  in  the  world.  I  had  the  time  of 
my  life." 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   LETTER  TO   CRAWLEY. 

Justine  waited  and  waited  patiently. 
His  midnight  visit  was  the  most  dramatic 
event  of  her  life.  That  he  had  come  to 
kill  her  and  then  himself  she  was  slow 
in  realising.  As  the  days  and  nights 
went  by,  the  real  horror  of  this  thought 
took  root  and  grew.  Sometimes  she 
awakened  in  the  night  cold  with  perspira- 
tion, dreading  to  see  the  white-faced  man 
in  the  doorway.  In  some  of  her  dreams 
he  stood  above  her,  knife  uplifted,  his 
face  full  of  unspeakable  malevolence. 
Waking  she  would  scream  aloud  and  in- 
stinctively she  would  draw  her  baby  close 
to  her  breast  as  if  seeking  protection  from 
this  tiny  guardian. 

His  letter,  intended  to  inspire  confi- 
dence and  hope  was  not  skillful  enough 
to  deceive  even  Justine.  She  could  read 
between  the  lines  and  there  she  could  see 
that  he  was  hiding  something  from  her. 
She  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was 
facing  failure  and  that  he  was  miserable. 
With  every  mail  she  expected  to  receive  a 
letter  from  him  in  which  he  would  an- 
nounce that  he  had  given  up  the  fight, 
and  then  would  come  the  dispatch  bear- 
ing the  news  that  he  had  killed  himself. 
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Mrs.  Crane  knew,  of  course,  of  Sher- 
rod's  strange  visit.  'Gene  Crawley  saw 
him  but  once  on  that  occasion,  looking 
gloomily  from  the  window.  The  two 
men  did  not  speak  to  each  other,  although 
Crawley  would  have  called  a  greeting  to 
him  had  not  the  man  in  the  window 
turned  away  abruptly  as  soon  as  he  met 
the  gaze  of  the  one  in  the  barnyard.  The 
only  human  creature  about  the  little  farm 
who  did  not  feel  the  oppressiveness  was 
the  baby,  Dudley,  the  second.  He  was 
a  healthy,  happy  child  and  birth-gift  of 
tragedy  though  he  was,  he  brought  sun- 
shine to  the  sombre  home. 

One  day  three  weeks  after  Jud's  visit, 
Justine  approached  'Gene  as  he  crossed 
the  lot  on  his  way  to  feed  the  stock  in  the 
sheds.  A  team  of  horses  occupied  stalls 
in  the  barn,  but  they  were  not  Justine's. 
When  her  horses  had  died,  'Gene,  from 
the  savings  of  many  months,  had  bought 
a  team  of  his  own,  and  his  animals  were 
doing  the  work  on  her  place.  The  cow 
and  the  hogs  and  the  chickens  belonged 
to  Justine — and  Jud.  Crawley  observed 
an  unusual  pallor  in  her  face  and  her  eyes 
were  dark  with  pain  and  trouble. 

"  'Gene,  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  mind 
that  everything  is  not  going  well  with 
Jud,"  she  said,  as  he  came  up  to  her. 

"Wasn't  he  all  right  when  he  was 
here?"  asked  he,  slowly.  She  had  to 
hesitate  for  a  moment  before  she  could 
answer  the  question.  She  must  choose 
her  words. 

"He  has  not  been  well,  'Gene,"  she  said 
at  last.  "You  know  sickness  is  a  dread- 
fully discouraging  thing  in  a  big  place 
like  Chicago.  Nobody  cares  whether  you 
get  well  or  die,  and  if  you  get  too  sick  to 
work  some  one  else  takes  your  place.  Jud 
has  had  a  lot  of  bad  luck  and  I  know  he's 
.  sick  and  discouraged." 

"He  didn't  look  right  well  when  he 
was  here,"  admitted  'Gene.  "I  wouldn't 
git  upset  about  it,  'f  I  was  you  Justine. 
Hell  come  out  all  right." 

"But  maybe  he  is  sick  and  can't  do 
anything,"  she  persisted.  "When  he  was 
here  he  said  he'd  been  out  of  work  and  in 
a  hospital  for  a  long  time." 
"Out  of  work?"  repeated  he,  slowly. 
"Yes,"  she  went  on,  hurriedly,  now 
that  she  had  begun  the  confession,  "and 
he  is  in  debt,  too.  It  costs  so  much 
money  to  live  up  there  and  if  one  gets 
behind  it's  hard  to  catch  up,  he  says.    Oh, 


'Gene,  do  you  suppose  anything  has  hap- 
pened to  him  ?  I  have  had  no  letter  since 
last  Thursday  and  this  is  Wednesday, 
isn't  it?  I  know  he  is  sick,  I  know  it, 
'Gene." 

"Ain't  he  on  the  paper  any  more?" 

"He  has  been  off  the  paper  for 
months." 

"Doin'nothin'?" 

"Some  private  work,  but  it  hasn't  paid 
well.  And,  besides,  he  hasn't  been  well. 
That's  held  him  back." 

"What  did  he  say  when  he  was  here? 
Did  he  have  a  job  in  view?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  shame  outfacing 
her  pride.  Neither  spoke  for  a  long  time. 
She  was  looking  intently  at  the  frozen 
ground,  nervously  clasping  and  unclasp- 
ing her  fingers.  His  black  eyes  were 
upon  the  white,  drooping  face  and  his 
slow  mind  was  beginning  to  see  light. 
His  heart  began  to  swell  with  rage 
against  the  man  who  had  won  this  prize 
and  could  not  protect  it. 

With  the  shrewdness  of  the  country- 
man, he  concluded  that  Jud  had  not  been 
able  to  combat  the  temptations  of  the 
great  city.  He  had  failed  because  he  had 
fallen.  He  cast  a  slow  glance  at  Justine. 
Her  head  was  bent  and  her  hands  were 
clasping  and  unclasping.  He  knew  what 
it  was  costing  her  to  make  confession  to 
him  and  lifted  his  head  with  the  joy  of 
feeling  that  she  had  come  to  him  for 
sympathy. 

"Why  don't  he  come  home  if  he's 
sick?"  he  asked.  "He  could  rest  up 
down  here  an' — an'  mebby  that'd  git  him 
on  his  feet  ag'in." 

"He  doesn't  like  to  give  up,  that's  all. 
You  know  how  brave  and  true  he  is, 
'Gene.  It  would  be  awful  to  come  back 
here  and  admit  that — that  he  couldn't  get 
along  up  there.  Oh,  I  wish  he  would  come 
back,  I  wish  he  would  come  back,"  she 
wailed,  breaking  down  completely.  The 
tears  forced  themselves  through  the  fin- 
gers that  were  pressed  to  her  eyes. 

"God  A'mighty,  how  she  loves  him," 
groaned  Crawley  to  himself.  In  this 
moment  the  big  blasphemer  of  other  days 
loved  her  more  deeply  than  ever  before 
in  his  dark,  hopeless  life.  "Couldn't  you 
— you  write  an'  tell  him  to  come  down 
here  fer  a  couple  of  weeks  or— or  a 
month  ?"  he  stammered,  after  a  moment 
of  thoiight. 

"He  wouldn't  come,  'Gene,  he  wouldn't 
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come,"  she  sobbed.  "He  said  he  would 
not  give  up  until  he  had  made  a  home 
for  me  up  there.  When  he  came  the  last 
time  he  was  discouraged  but — but  he  got 
over  it  and — and— oh,  I  wish  he  would 
write  to  mel  The  suspense  is  killing 
me. 

Crawley  had  turned  his  back  and  was 
leaning  against  the  fence. 

"He  needs  me,  'Gene,"  she  said,  "he 
needs  me  to  cheer  him  on.  I  ought  to  be 
with  him  up  there." 

He  started  sharply  and  turned  to  her. 
She  was  looking  straight  into  his  eyes, 
and  her  hands  were  half  lifted  toward 
him. 

"He  is  so  lonely  and  I'm  sure  he  is 
sick.  I  must  go  to  him — I  must.  That's 
what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.  How 
am  I  to  go  to  him  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  I 
can't  bear  it  any  longer.  My  place  is 
with  him." 

"If  he  ain't  got  a  job,  Justine,  you'll — 
you'll  be—" 

"You  want  to  say  that  I'll  be  a  burden 
to  him,  that's  it,  isn't  it  ?  But  I'll  work  for 
him.  I'll  do  anything.  If  he's  sick,  1*11 
wash  and  iron  and  sew  and  scrub  and — 
oh,  anything.  I've  been  thinking  about 
it  since  last  night  and  you  must  not  con- 
sider me  foolish  when  I  tell  you  what  I 
want  to  do.  I  want  to  borrow  some 
money  on  the  place." 

"You  mean  you  want  to  put  a  mortgage 
on  the — on  the  farm?"  he  asked,  slowly. 

"How  else  can  I  get  the  money,  'Gene? 
A  small  mortgage  won't  be  so  bad,  will 
it?  What  is  the  farm  worth ?"  She  was 
feverish  with  excitement. 

"It's  not  the  best  of  land,  you  know, 
and  there  ain't  no  improvements,"  he 
said,  still  more  deliberately.  "You  might 
sell  the  place  for  $2000  but  I  doubt  it." 

"I  won't  sell  it ;  it  must  be  kept  for  my 
boy.  But  I  can  borrow  a  little  on  it, 
can't  I  ?  Wouldn't  David  Strong  let  me 
have  $200  on  it  ?" 

"Good  Lord,  Justine,  don't  put  a  mor- 
gidffe  on  the  place,"  he  cried.  "That  will 
be  the  end  of  it.  It's  the  way  it  always 
goes.  Don't,  fer  God's  sake,  do  anvthing 
like  that." 

"There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the 
money  and  I — I  am  going  to  Jud,"  she 
said,  determinedly,  and  he  saw  the  light 
in  her  eye. 

In  the  end  he  promised  to  secure  the 
money  for  her  and  he  did.    The  next  day 


Martin  Grimes  loaned  Eugene  Crawfcj 
$150,  taking  a  chattel  mortage  on  a  farm 
wagon  and  harness  and  the  two  big  bay 
horses  that  stood  in  Justine's  barn.  At 
first  she  refused  to  take  the  money,  but 
his  insistence  prevailed  and  three  days 
later  she  and  her  boy  left  Glenville  for 
Chicago  and  Jud.  She  promised  to  ac- 
quaint Crawley  with  Jud's  true  condition 
and  their  plans  for  the  future. 

Crawley  said  good  bye  to  her  as  she 
climbed  into  Harve  Crose's  wagon  on  the 
day  of  departure.  He  wished  her  luck  in 
a  harsh,  unnatural  tone,  and  abruptly 
turned  to  the  barn.  For  hours  he  sat  in 
the  cold  mow,  disconsolate,  exalted.  His 
horses  stamping  below  were  mortgaged! 
Lost  to  him,  no  doubt,  but  he  gloried  in 
the  sacrifice.  He  had  given  his  fortune 
to  gratify  her  longing  to  be  with  the  man 
she  loved. 

At  sunset  he  trudged  to  the  toll  gate. 
An  unreasoning  longing  filled  his  lonely 
heart.  When  he  asked  for  the  mail  there 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind  the  hope  of  a 
letter  from  her,  although  she  had  been 
gone  not  more  than  five  hours.  His 
loneliness  increased  when  Mrs.  Hardesty 
said  that  there  was  no  mail  for  him  or 
Justine.  For  the  first  time  in  months  he 
felt  the  old  longing  for  drink. 

"Jestine  gone  to  Chickago  fer  a  visit 
er  to  stay?"  asked  Jim  Hardesty,  when 
Crawley  joined  the  crowd  that  lounged 
about  the  big  sheet-iron  stove  in  the 
store. 

'Gene  did  some  very  quick  thinking  in 
the  next  few  minutes.  He  realized  that 
her  departure  had  been  the  subject  of 
comment  and  speculation  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  resort  to 
something  he  knew  nothing  about — di- 
plomacy. Had  he  been  an  observing  man 
he  would  have  noticed  the  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  talk  about  the  stove  when  he  first 
entered  the  toll  house.  The  loungers  had 
been  discussing  her  departure  and  there 
would  have  been  a  murderer  in  their 
midst  had  'Gene  Crawley  heard  the  re- 
mark that  fell  from  Luther  Hitchcock's 
lips. 

"Don't  know  how  long  she'll  stay,'1 
responded  'Gene,  briefly.  He  leaned 
against  the  counter,  crossing  his  legs. 

"How's  Jed  gittin'  'long  up  yander?" 
continued  Jim. 

"All  right,  I  reckon." 

"Justine  hain't  been  lookin'  very  well 
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lately,"  said  Link  Overshine, .  f rom  the 
x*ail-keg. 

"Hain't  looked  herself  sence  the  kid 
come,"  added  Hitchcock. 

"When  did  she  last  hear  from  Jud?" 
asked  Link. 

"Talkin'  to  me?"  asked  Crawley. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  how  in  hell  do  you  s'pose  I 
know  anything  about  her  letters  ?" 

"Don't  you  git  the  mail  ?" 

"Harve  Crose  leaves  it  as  he  goes  by 
an*  you  know  it,  Overshine." 

"She  ain't  had  a  letter  from  him  in 
tnore'n  a  week,"  volunteered  the  post- 
master. "He  don't  write  very  reg'lar  here 
of  late." 

"Does  the  gover'ment  hire  you  to  tell 
who  gits  letters  through  this  office  an' 
when  they  git  'em  ?"  demanded  Crawley, 
sharply.  Jim  hitched  back  in  his  chair 
nervously. 

"Good  Lord,  they  ain't  no  harm  in 
that,"  exclaimed  he. 

"You  talk  too  much  fer  a  job  like  this, 
Jim,"  said  Crawley. 

There  followed  a  few  moments  of  si- 
lence. 

"One  of  Grimes's  men  says  you  mor- 
gidged  your  team  to  the  old  man,"  began 
Overshine. 

"Which  one  of  Grimes's  men  said 
that?"  asked  'Gene,  quietly. 

"Why,  I — er — lemme  see,  who  did  say 
it  ?"  floundered  Link,  in  distress. 

"Oh,  it  don't  matter,"  said  'Gene,  care- 
lessly. "I  just  asked."  The  subject  was 
dropped  at  once.  The  crowd  watched 
him  leave  the  place  and  conversation  was 
stagnant  until  Hardesty,  who  was  near 
the  window,  remarked  that  'Gene  was 
walking  pretty  rapidly  down  the  road. 
With  the  knowledge  that  he  was  out  of 
sight  and  hearing,  the  loungers  discussed 
him  and  his  affairs  freely. 

It  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  that  he 
received  a  letter  from  Chicago,  directed 
in  strange  hand-writing.  A  number  of 
men  were  in  the  store  when  the  epistle 
was  handed  out  to  him  by  Mrs.  Hardesty. 
Without  hesitation  he  tore  open  the  en- 
velope Mid  began  to  read.  The  letter  was 
for  him,  beyond  a  doubt,  but  Justine  had 
not  addressed  the  envelope.  What  had 
happened  to  her  ? 

He  read  the  letter  with  at  least  a 
dozen  eyes  watching  his  face,  but  his 
dark  face  betrayed  no  sign  of  emotion. 


At  the  end,  he  calmly  replaced  the  note 
in  the  envelope  and  strolled  off  home- 
ward. Once  out  of  the  hearing  of  the 
curious,  he  leaned  against  a  fence,  read 
it  again,  folded  it  carefully,  opened  it 
and  read  it  again,  and  then  lowered  his 
hands  and  gazed  out  over  the  fields. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TWO  WOMEN  AND  A  BABE. 

"Mr.  Sherrod  is  not  working  for  the 
paper  now,"  responded  a  man  in  the 
counting  room  when  Justine,  overawed, 
applied  for  information  at  the  office  of 
the  newspaper  in  which  her  husband's 
pictures  had  attracted  such  widespread 
notice.  At  the  station  a  policeman  had 
put  her  in  a  cab  with  directions  to  the 
driven.  With  her  baby  and  her  pitiful 
old  satchel,  she  was  jolted  over  the 
streets  and  up  to  the  door  of  the  news- 
paper office.  She  felt  small,  helpless,  lost 
in  this  vast  solitude  of  noises.  The  rush 
of  vehicles,  cars  and  people  frightened 
her.  Every  moment  she  expected  there 
would  be  a  collision  and  catastrophe. 
And  Jud  was  somewhere  in  this  seething, 
heartless  city,  sick,  unhappy,  discouraged, 
and  longing  for  hen 

"I  know,"  she  responded,  thickly,  to 
the  clerk,  whose  glance  had  been  cold 
and  whose  tones  were  curt  "He  left 
here  some  months  ago,  but  he  gets  his 
mail  here." 

"Does  he?"  brusquely. 

"I  address  all  of  my  letters  to  this 
office  and  he  gets  them." 

"Country  as  can  be,"  thought  the  clerk, 
his  eye  sweeping  over  her,  "but  devilish 
pretty.  Lord,  what  eyes  she's  got." 
Then  aloud,  with  a  trifle  more  cordiality : 
"I'll  ask  Mr.  Brokell  if  he  knows  where 
Sherrod  lives.  Just  wait  a  minute, 
please."  As  he  walked  away  there  was 
one  thought  in  his  mind :  "Sherrod  is  a 
lucky  dog  if  he  can  get  this  woman  to 
leave  her  happy  home  for  him."  In  a 
few  minutes  he  returned  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  address  was  not  in 
the  office,  but  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
assist  her  in  the  search.  She  thanked 
him  and  walked  away.  Somehow  she  did 
not  like  to  meet  the  eye  of  this  man. 
There  was  in  it  an  expression  she  had 
never  seen  before,  she  who  had  looked 
only  into  the  honest  faces  of  countrymen. 
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The  shock  of  the  clerk's  blunt  an- 
nouncement that  Jud's  address  was  not 
known  to  anyone  then  in  the  office  was 
stupefying.  So  stunned  with  surprise 
was  she  that  her  wits  did  not  return  un- 
til she  found  herself  caught  up  by  the 
rushing  throng  on  the  sidewalk.  When 
she  paused  in  the  aimless  progress 
through  the  crowd,  she  was  far  from  the 
newspaper  office  and  paralyzed  by  the 
realization  that  she  and  the  baby  had 
nowhere  to  god.  In  sheer  terror,  she 
stopped  still  and  looked  about  with  the 
manner  of  one  who  is  aroused  from  a 
faint  and  finds  a  strange  world  looking 
on  in  sympathetic  curiosity. 

Busy  men  jostled  her  rudely,  thought- 
lessly; women  arrayed  as  she  had  seen 
but  one  in  her  life,  stared  at  her  as  she 
stood  frightened  and  undecided  in  the 
middle  of  the  sidewalk.  There  was  no 
friendly  face,  no  kindly  hand  in  all  that 
rushing  crowd.  Scarcely  realising  what 
she  did,  she  asked  a  man  who  leaned 
against  the  building  nearby  if  he  knew 
Dudley  Sherrod.  The  man  stared  at  her 
blankly  for  an  instant,  a  sarcastic  grin 
flashing  across  his  hard  face.  The  smile 
faded  instantly,  however,  for,  street  loaf- 
er though  he  was,  he  saw  the  agony  in 
her  eyes  and  knew  that  she  had  lost  her 
way.  With  a  politeness  that  surprised 
himself,  he  answered  in  the  negative  and 
then  advised  her  to  consult  a  directory. 

She  looked  so  helpless  and  unhappy 
that  he  volunteered  to  lead  her  to  the 
nearest  drug  store.  She  followed  him 
across  the  street,  her  baby  on  one  arm, 
the  big  "telescope"  bumping  against  her 
tired  leg  as  she  lugged  it  with  the  other 
hand.     The  city  directory  gave  Dudley 

Sherrod's  address  as  1837  E 

street,  but  she  remembered  that  he  had 
left  this  place  nearly  a  year  before.  Her 
friend,  the  lounger,  advised  hre  to  appeal 
to  the  police,  but  she  revolted  against 
anything  suggestive  of  the  "criminal." 
To  ask  the  police  to  look  for  her  husband 
was,  to  her,  shocking. 

A  clerk  in  the  store  was  appealed  to 
by  the  lounger  and  that  individual  agreed 
with  him  that  the  police  alone  couH  find 
"the  Man,"  if  he  was  to  be  found  at  all. 
All  this  was  adding  new  terror.  Tears 
came  to  Justine's  eyes  and  she  did  not 
try  to  dash  them  away.  Pride  was  con- 
quered by  despair.  The  clerk,  taking 
matters  in  his  own  hands,  called  in  a 


passing  pqliceman  and  bluntly  told  her  to 
state  the  situation  to  him. 

"In  the  fir-rst  place,  ma'am,  d'ye  know 
the  felly  here?"  asked  the  officer,  regard- 
ing the  lounger  with  an  unfriendly  eye. 
The  latter  winced  a  bit  but  did  his  best  to 
put  up  a  brave  show  of  resentment. 

"She  never  seen  me  till  ten  minutes 
ago,  Maher,  an'  I  ain't  done  or  said 
nawthin  'wrong  to  her,  hones'  to  God. 
Leave  it  to  th'  girl  herself  if  I  ain't  been 
dead  square.    Ain't  I,  ma'am?" 

"He's  been  very  kind,  policeman," 
answered  Justine,  eagerly. 

"Sure,  sure,  Maher,  dat's  right,"  said 
the  lounger,  triumphantly. 

"Did  he's  thry  to  touch  ye,  ma'amr 
demanded  the  officer,  still  unsatisfied. 

"No,  sir;  he  did  not  do  anything1  so 
rude.  He  was  very  kind  and  I  thank 
him,"  responded  she,  taking  the  word 
"touch"  literally. 

"What  d'l  tell  you?"  said  the  suspect, 
in  hurt  tones. 

"Kape  yer  gab  out,  Biggs,"  said  the  of- 
ficer. "I  mean,  ma'am,  did  he  ask  yez 
fer  money  ?" 

"O,  no,  sir,"  said  Justine,  confusedly. 

"Never  asked  her  fer  a  cent,  on  the 
dead—" 

"That'll  do  ye,  Biggs.  Clear  out  onny- 
how,"  said  the  policeman,  unpityingly. 

"Aw,  dat's  not  right—" 

"G'wan,  now,  will  ye  ?"  exclaimed  Of- 
ficer Maher,  roughly  shoving  Mr.  Biggs 
toward  the  door. 

.  "Oh,"  cried  Justine,  indignantly.  "Let 
him  alone!"  Her  eyes  were  flashing 
angrily. 

"It's  all  right,  ma'am,"  explained  the 
clerk,  calmly. 

"But  he's  done  nothing  wrong." 

"You  can't  take  chances  with  these 
bums.  They're  a  bad  lot.  He's  a  tough 
customer,  Biggs  is.  Don't  have  anything 
to  do  with  strangers  on  the  street.  Its 
not  safe."  By  this  time  the  red-faced 
guardian  of  the  peace  was  with  them 
again  and  Justine  reluctantly  explained 
her  dilemma  to  him. 

"He  worked  here  for  a  long  time  as  a 
newspaper  artist,"  she  said,  in  conclusion. 

"I've  seen  his  pictures  many  a  time," 
said  the  clerk  with  new  interest.  "Is  he 
your  husband?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  guess  he's  not  on  the  paper  now.  I 
haven't  seen  his  pictures  for  some  time." 
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"He's  been  off  the  paper  for  nearly  a 
year." 

"Come  wid  me  to  hidquarters,  ma'am, 
an'  the  chief'U  sind  some  wan  out  to 
loca-ate  him  befure  night,"  said  the  of- 
ficer. "Sthate  yer  case  to  the  boss.  It 
won't  be  no  thrick  to  find  him/' 

"I  hate  to  have  the  police  look  for 
him,"  said  she,  imploringly. 

"Will,  thin,  phat'd  yez  call  me  in  fer?" 
demanded  the  officer,  harshly. 

"I — I  didn't  call  you  in,  sir,"  said  she, 
looking  helplessly  at  the  clerk. 

"I  called  you  in,  officer,"  said  the  clerk. 
"She  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

"Will,  it's  up  to  ye,  ma'am.  We'll  find 
him  if  yez  say  so." 

"Do  you  know  any  one  else  in  Chi- 
cago ?"  asked  the  clerk.  "Maybe  there's 
some  one  you  could  go  to  while  they're 
trying  to  find  your  husband." 

"I  don't  know  any  one  here,"  said  she, 
despairingly. 

"Don't  you  want  to  leave  your — your 
grip  here  ?  We'll  take  care  of  it  till  you 
come  after  it." 

"That'll  be  all  right,  ma'am.  It'll  be 
safe  here  an'  yez  don't  want  to  be  luggin' 
it  around  town  wid  that  kid  on  yer  hands. 
L'ave  it  here,"  said  Officer  Maher,  and 
he  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  behind  the 
prescription  counter  before  she  could  re- 
monstrate. The  clerk  handed  her  a  card 
containing  the  name  and  location  of  the 
store. 

"O,  I  do  know  some  one  here,"  she 
cried,  suddenly,  her  face  brightening. 
"Miss  Celeste  Wood.  Do  you  think  I 
could  find  her?" 

To  her  dismay,  the  name  was  not  in 
the  directory. 

"Does  she  live  with  her  parents," 
asked  the  clerk. 

"I — I  think  so,"  replied  Justine,  help- 
lessly. 

"Do  you  know  her  father's  name?" 

"No,  sir.  She  has  a  brother  named 
Randall,  would  his  name  be  in  the  book  ?" 

Young  Wood's  name  and  address  were 
readily  found  by  the  clerk  and  officer. 
Maher  advised  her  to  take  a  cab  to  the 
place  at  once.  These  men  unceremoni- 
ously took  matters  in  their  own  hands, 
and,  almost  before  she  knew  it,  a  cab  was 
taking  her  northward,  bound  for  the 
home  of  the  girl  who  had  so  often  sent 
her  love,  through  Jud,  to  the  other  girl 
of  Proctor's  Falls. 


The  ride  gave  her  ample  time  to  reflect 
and  she  had  not  gone  far  before  her 
thoughts  were  running  once  more  in  a 
straight  channel.  Her  pride  grew  as  the 
situation  became  plainer,  displacing  the 
first  dread  and  confusion.  How  could 
she  go  to  a  stranger  and  inflict  her  with 
her  troubles?  What  right  had  she  to 
ask  her  assistance  or  even  her  interest  in 
this  hour  of  need?  Beside  all  this,  the 
mere  confession  that  she  could  not  find 
her  husband  would  be  humiliating  to  her 
and  explanations  would  be  sure  to  put 
Jud  in  an  unpleasant  light.  It  would 
mean  that  she  must  tell  Miss  Wood  of 
his  failure  in  everything,  a  condition 
which  the  young  woman  might  politely 
deplore,  but  that  was  all.  Her  own  poor 
garments  now  seemed  the  shabby  reflec- 
tion of  Jud's  poverty,  his  degradation,  his 
fail  from  the  high  pedestal  that  had  been 
his  by  promise.  She  could  not  look  down 
into  the  bright,  laughing  eyes  of  her  boy 
and  go  on  to  the  shameful  exposition  of 
his  father's  misfortune.  The  red  of  pride 
mounted  to  her  brown  cheeks  and  the  new 
fire  in  her  eyes  burned  bright  with  the 
resolution  to  save  him  and  herself  from 
the  humiliation  of  an  appeal  to  Miss 
Wood. 

Past  rows  of  magnificent  homes  she 
was  driven,  but  they  interested  her  not 
at  all.  Beneath  her  pride,  however,  there 
battled  the  fast  diminishing  power  of 
reason.  Try  as  she  would,  she  could  not 
drive  out  the  stubborn  spark  which  told 
her  that  she  must  call  upon  some  one  in 
her  helplessness — but  that  the  "some 
one"  should  be  a  woman  was  distressing. 
As  she  was  struggling  with  pride  and 
reason,  the  cab  turned  in  and  drew  up  at 
the  curb  in  front  of  a  handsome  house. 
Her  heart  gave  a  great  bound  of  dismay. 

"This  is  No.  ,  ma'am,"  said  the 

driver  as  he  threw  open  the  door. 

"I— I  don't  believe  I'll  go  in,"  she 
stammered,  trembling  in  every  nerve. 

"Where  shall  I  take  you?"  he  asked, 
wearily.  Little  he  cared  for  the  emotions 
of  his  fares. 

"Are  you  sure  this  is  the  place?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,  ma'am.  Do  you  want  to  get 
out?" 

Fresh  courage  inspired  her,  brought 
about  by  the  sharp  realization  that  it  was 
the  only  way  to  find  help,  humiliating 
though  the  method  might  be.  There  was 
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no  other  way,  and  his  question :  "Where 
shall  I  take  you  ?"  reminded  her  forcibly 
that  she  had  no  place  to  go. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  decisively,  and  with 
the  haste  of  one  who  is  afraid  that  hesita- 
tion will  bring  weakness,  she  stepped  to 
the  carriage-block. 

"Shall  I  wait,  ma'am  ?" 

"I  don't  know  how  long  I'll  be  here," 
she  said,  her  ignorance  confronted  by  an- 
other puzzle.  The  driver  saw  in  his  mind 
sufficient  cause  for  her  uncertainty,  and 
sagely  concluded  that  she  was  ?  poor 
mother  who  expected  to  find  a  home  for 
her  babe  with  the  wealthy  people  who 
lived  at  No. . 

"I'll  drive  into  the  park  and  be  back  in 
half  an  hour,  ma'am,  if  you  think  you'll 
be  there  that  long,"  he  said,  and  away  he 
roiled.  She  mounted  the  steps  quickly, 
and,  after  a  long  and  embarrassing 
search,  found  the  electric  button  and  rang 
the  door  b^Jl.  A  trim  maid  responded. 
Justine  had  fondly  hoped  that  Miss 
Wood  herself  would  come  to  the  door, 
and  her  heart  sank  with  disappointment. 

"Is  Miss  Wood  at  home?"  she  man- 
aged to  ask. 

"She  does  not  live  here,"  replied  the 
maid,  surveying  the  caller  with  a  superior 
and  supercilious  air. 

"I  thought  her  brother — "  began  Jus- 
tine, faintly.  She  felt  as  if  she  were 
about  to  fall. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  live  here,  and 
they  have  a  married  daughter  living  over 

in  S Place.    I  have  only  been  here 

since  Monday,  ma'am,  and  I  can't  tell 
you  her  address." 

"It  is  Miss  Celeste  Wood  I  want  to 
see,"  said  poor  Justine,  her  lip  trembling. 

"That's  the  name — Celeste.  She  was 
here  yesterday  and  I  heard  Mrs.  Wood 
speak  the  name.  Won't  Mrs.  Wood  do 
as  well?"  There  was  kindness  in  the 
voice  now,  Justine's  eyes  had  made  their 
usual  conquest. 

"I'd — I'd  rather  see  Miss  Celeste,"  she 
said,  timidly.  "Can't  you  tell  me  where 
she  lives  ?" 

"I'll  ask  Mrs.  Wood.  The  butler'd 
know  but  he  is  sick.  Will  you  wait  in- 
side the  door  ?   What  a  pretty  baby !" 

She  was  gone  but  a  few  minutes,  re- 
turning before  Justine's  dazed  eyes  had 
half  accustomed  themselves  to  the  at- 
tractive place. 


'She  lives  at  No.  1733  S- 


—  Race. 

You  go  to  the  next  corner  and  turn  west. 
The  house  is  in  the  second  block." 

The  day  was  cold  and  her  bare  hands 
were  numb.  The  wind  from  the  lake  ait 
through  her  thin  garments  so  relentless- 
ly that  she  longed  for  the  protection  of 
the  carriage  which  was  not  to  return  for 
half  an  hour — and  then  to  the  wrong 
place.  What  if  Celeste  were  not  at  home? 
She  could  not  ask  to  be  permitted  to  sit 
in  her  house  until  her  return ;  that  would 
be  too  much  of  an  imposition.  She  could 
only  return  to  the  street  and  wait  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  freezing  winds  for  the 
cab  which  seemed  like  a  home  to  her  now. 

A  hurrying  figure  in  furs  and  brown 
approached  from  the  direction  in  which 
she  was  going.   The  two  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  the  one  walking  rapidly  against 
the  wind,  the  other  driven  along  more 
swiftly  than  was  her  wont  by  the  heavy 
gale  at  her  back.    Justine  was  the  first 
to  recognize  the  other.    Her  heart  gave  a 
great  bound  of  joy,  for  there  could  be  no 
mistaking  the  face  of  the  woman  who 
faced  the  wind.    The  country  girl  jubi- 
lantly uttered  in  her  soul  a  prayer  of 
gratitude   to   the   Providence   that   had 
brought  her  face  to  face  with  the  one  she 
sought.     She  half  stopped  as  the  other 
drew  near.    Celeste's  eyes  met  hers.  Evi- 
dently she  was  surprised  to  observe  a  de- 
sire to  speak  with  her,  on  the  part  of  a 
stranger.    Justine's  eyes  were  wide  with 
relief  and  her  lips  were  parted  as  if  words 
were  just  inside.    Celeste's  eyes  narrowed 
for  one  brief  instant  of  indecision  and 
then  she  knew.    There  was  but  one  face 
like  Justine  Van's  and  it  had  been  in  her 
mind  for  days  and  days.    She  had  just 
come  from  it,  in  fact,  and  her  heart  was 
still  aching  with  the  pain  of  seeing  it  on 
Jud's  easel  not  an  hour  before.    But  what 
could  the  girl  be  doing  in  Chicago?  was 
the  thought  that  flashed  into  her  mind. 
Even  as  she  opened  her  lips  to  greet  her, 
her  hands  extended,  it  was  known  to  her 
that  Justine  could  be  going  only  to  the 
home  of  Jud  Sherrod.    Justine's  joy  was 
too  great  for  words  and  Celeste's  heart 
went  out  to  her  irresistibly.    Despite  the 
wanness  of  the  face  and  the  dark  circles 
under  the  eyes  Justine's  were  still  the 
vivid,  matchless  features  that  Celeste  had 
envied  in  that  other  day.    Though  she 
was  sorely  troubled  by  the  inexplicable 
presence  of  the  one  woman  whom  she  had 
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l>een  thinking  of  for  days,  Celeste  could 
lmt  greet  her  warmly. 

"This  is  the  greatest  surprise  in  the 
world,"  cried  Celeste.  "Who  would  have 
dreamed  of  seeing  you  here  ?' 

"I  have  just  come  from  your  old  home. 
They  told  me  you  lived  on  this  street," 
said  Justine,  her  voice  hoarse  with  emo- 
tion. 

"And  you  were  going  to  my  home," 
cried  Celeste,  just  as  if  intuition  had  not 
told  her  so  before.  "I  was  on  my  way  to 
mother's.  Isn't  it  lucky  we  met?  I  will 
go  back  with  you  at  once.  You  must  be 
very  cold.  And — a  baby?  Oh,  the  dear 
little  one !    How  cold  it  must  be." 

"I  have  him  well  wrapped  up,"  said 
Justine.  Celeste  mentally  noted  that  the 
child  was  protected  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mother's  comfort,  for  Justine  looked  half 
frozen. 

"Is  he — is  he  your  boy  ?"  asked  Celeste, 
and  a  wave  of  happiness  surged  over 
her  when  the  answer  came.  Did  it  not 
prove  that  she  was  married  and  forever 
out  of  Jud's  life  ? 

"I  am  sure  he  must  be  a  handsome  lit- 
tle fellow,"  said  she,  as  they  turned  from 
the  sidewalk  to  the  steps  leading  to  the 
door  of  her  home. 

"He  looks  like  his  father — and  not  a 
bit  like  me,"  said  Justine,  modestly. 

"Have  you  named  him  ?" 

"He  is  named  after  his  father,  of 
course." 

"A  token  of  real  love." 

"Of  love ;  yes — he  could  have  had  no 
other  name.  I  am  so  happy  that  he  is  a 
boy."  The  door  swung  open  and  they 
were  in  the  warm  hallway. 

"You  must  let  me  see  him.  Bring  him 
to  the  grate.  But,  first,  take  off  your  hat 
and  coat.  Mary  will  relieve  you  of  them. 
Now,  let  me  see  him." 

Dudley,  the  second,  was  awake,  wide- 
eyed  and  frightened  when  he  looked  up 
into  the  two  faces  above  him. 

"Does  he  not  look  like  his  father?" 
asked  Justine,  happily. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  END  OF  IT  ALL. 

Celeste  started.  Justine's  innocent 
query  rudely  tore  down  the  curtain  that 
had  hung  between  her  understanding  and 
Jud's  strange  behaviour,  and  it  seemed 


to  her,  in  that  one  brief,  horrible  moment, 
that  she  saw  all  that  was  black  and  ugly 
in  life. 

She  could  take  her  eyes  from  the  moth- 
er's gentle  face  only  to  let  them  rest 
upon  the  features  of  the  baby.  Justine's 
question — "Does  he  not  look  like  his 
father?" — could  have  but  one  answer. 
Dudley  Sherrod's  likeness  was  stamped 
on  the  face  of  the  boy  unmistakable,  ac- 
cusing. In  her  terror,  the  face  of  the  lit- 
tle one  seemed  to  age  suddenly  until  there 
loomed  up  before  her  the  features  of  Jud, 
the  man. 

Powerless  to  answer,  she  turned 
abruptly  and  staggered  to  a  window, 
leaning  heavily  against  the  casing,  her 
heart  like  lead,  her  face  as  white  as  death. 
She  knew  now  the  cause  of  everything 
that  had  mystified  and  troubled  her  in 
Jud's  conduct.  Now  she  knew  why  the 
picture  of  Justine  was  before  him,  now 
she  knew  why  the  mention  of  her  name 
threw  him  into  confusion.  The  whole 
wretched  truth  was  plain. 

"Oh,  Jud !  Oh,  Jud !"  she  cried  to  her- 
self. "Oh,  this  poor  ruined  girl?  How 
could  he  have  done  such  a — oh,  God,  no, 
no !  I  must  be  wrong.  The  resemblance 
is  not  real — it  is  my  fancy.  But — but, 
why  does  she  ask  me  if  he  looks  like  his 
father  ?  What  other  father  can  there  be 
— what  other  man  is  known  to  both  of 
us  ?  But  how  young  the  boy  is ;  Jud  has 
not  seen  her  in  years.  He  cannot  be  the 
father.  Why  am  I  afraid?  Why  have  I 
doubted  him?"  The  voice  of  the  other 
woman  came  to  her  from  the  fireplace, 
indistinct,  jumbled  and  as  if  through  the 
swirl  of  a  storm. 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
your  name  is  now,"  was  the  apologetic 
remark  from  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and  Celeste  turned  to  her. 

"My  name  is — is  Sherrod,  Miss  Van," 
she  said,  slowly.  Justine  looked  up  in 
surprise  and  bewilderment.  A  shadow 
of  unbelief  crossed  her  face. 

"Sherrod?"  she  asked,  curiously. 
"Why,  how  strange  that  we  should  have 
the  same  name." 

"The  same  name,  Miss  Van?" 

"My  name  has  not  been  Van  for  a  long, 
long  time.  We  were  married  before  you 
met  us  at  Proctor's  Falls,  I'm — why, 
what  is  the  matter?" 

"It  is  not  true — it  is  not  true,"  half 
shrieked  Celeste.    Justine  shrank  back  as 
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if  confronted  by  a  mad  woman,  instinc- 
tively shielding  her  boy.  "Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  you  were  married  to  Jud  Sher- 
rod?"  she  continued,  scornfully? 

"Of  course  I  was — don't  look  at  me 
'like  thatl  What  in  the  name  of  heaven 
is  the  matter,  Mrs. — Mrs. — "  a  sickening 
thought  struggled  into  Justine's  mind. 
"Your  name  is — is  Sherrod,  too,"  she 
said,  dully.  "Has — has  Jud  anything  to 
do  with  it?" 

"He  is  not  your  husband,"  cried  Ce- 
leste, pityingly. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  gasped  Justine, 
limp  and  white.  "Jud  and  I  were  mar- 
ried three  years  ago — " 

"Oh!"  moaned  Celeste.  Justine's  ex- 
tended arm  caught  her  as  she  dropped 
forward.  The  wild  blue  eyes  looked  pit- 
eously  into  the  frightened  brown  ones 
and  the  grey  lips  repeated  hoarsely: 
"Are  you  sure  ?    Are  you  sure  ?" 

"What  shall  I  do?"  moaned  Justine. 
"I  am  his  wife,  I  know  I  am.  Nobody 
can  deny  it.  Why,  why,  I  have  the  cer- 
tificate— "  she  went  on  eagerly.  Celeste 
struggled  to  her  feet. 

"Then  what,  in  the  name  of  our  God, 
has  he  made  of  me  ?"  she  cried,  hoarsely. 

"I  don't  understand,"  murmured  Jus- 
tine, dully.    "Do  you — do  you  love  him?" 

"Love  him  ?  Love  him  ?  Why,  woman, 
he  is  my  husband !" 

The  world  went  black  before  Justine's 
eyes.  She  fell  back  in  the  deep  chair; 
her  big  eyes  closed,  her  hands  relaxed 
their  clasp  on  the  boy  and  he  slid  to  the 
protecting  arm  of  the  chair;  her  breath 
clogged  her  throat.  As  consciousness 
fled,  she  saw. Celeste  sink  to  the  floor  at 
her  feet. 

A  man  drew  aside  the  curtains  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  and  planted  a  heavy 
foot  inside  the  room.  His  sombre  eyes 
were  on  the  floor  and  it  was  not  until  he 
was  well  inside  the  room  that  his  gaze 
fell  upon  the  still  group  at  the  fireplace. 
He  paused,  his  tired  eyes  for  the  moment 
resting  wearily  on  the  scene.  Slowly  his 
mind,  which  had  been  far  away,- caught 
up  the  picture  before  him.  His  dull  sen- 
sibilities became  active. 

Celeste  was  lying  on  the  floor.  She 
had  fainted.  He  stretched  forth  his  arms 
to  lift  her  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  up- 
turned face  of  the  woman  in  the  chair. 
Petrified,  he  stood  for  an  age,  it  seemed. 


Comprehension   slowly   forced    its  way 
into  his  brain. 

"Justine  1"  A  shriek  of  terror  burst  in 
his  throat,  the  sound  did  not  reach  his 
lips.  The  end  had  come.  It  was  all 
over!  They  knew — they  knew  I  They 
knew  him  for  what  he  was.  He  had  not 
the  strength  to  flee;  he  only  knew  that 
he  was  face  to  face  with  the  end.  He 
must  stand  his  ground,  as  well  now  as 
any  time.  He  waited.  There  would  be 
cries,  sobs,  wails,  and  bitterness. 

But  no  sounds  came  from  the  lips  of 
the  two  women.  The  baby  alone  stared  in 
wonder  at  this  strange  man.  The  faces 
of  the  unconscious  girls  were  death-like, 
Justine's  drawn  with  pain,  Celeste's 
white  and  weak.  Unconsciously  his  hand 
touched  Justine's  face,  then  her  breast 
She  did  not  move,  but  her  heart  was 
beating.  With  the  same  mechanical  calm- 
ness he  dropped  to  one  knee  and  half 
raised  Celeste's  head,  expecting  her  eyes 
to  open.  The  lids  lay  still  and  dark  and 
her  neck  was  limp.  As  he  rose  to  his 
feet  stiffly,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  face  of 
the  boy  and  it  was  as  if  he  were  a  child 
again  and  looking  at  himself  in  the  old 
mirror  up  at  the  house  "on  the  pike/' 

He  could  not  meet  the  smile  of  that 
innocent  spectator.  In  a  fever  of  haste 
lest  either  woman  should  revive  before 
he  could  be  ridden  from  their  wretched 
eyes,  he  pressed  cold  lips  to  their  lips,cov- 
vered  the  baby's  face  with  kisses  and  a 
flood  of  tears  that  suddenly  burst  forth, 
and  then  dashed  blindly  from  the  room 
and  up  the  broad  staircase,  terrified  by 
the  sound  of  his  own  footfalls,  in  dread 
of  a  piteous  call  from  below,  eager  to 
escape  the  eyes — the  condemning  eyes 
that  once  had  loved  him. 

Celeste  was  the  first  to  open  her  eyes. 
For  many  minutes  she  lay  where  she  had 
fallen,  striving  to  remember  how  she 
came  to  be  there.  Memory  gradually 
pushed  aside  the  kindly  numbness — and 
she  saw  clearly.  Dragging  herself  to 
the  mantel  post,  she  tried  to  regain  her 
feet.  The  effect  was  vain;  her  strength 
had  not  returned.  Leaning  against  the 
Mosaic  background,  she  turned  her  eyes 
upon  the  motionless  figure  in  the  chair. 
She  never  knew  what  her  thoughts  were 
as  she  sat  there  and  gazed  upon  the  face 
of  the  other  woman,  Justine  Van — Jus- 
tine Van,  the  girl  of  Proctor's  Falls. 

At  last  a  long  sigh  came  from  Justine's 
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lips,  there  was  a  deep  shudder  and  then 
the  fluttering  lids  parted,  two  wide,  dazed 
eyes  of  brown  staring  into  space.    Min- 
vites  passed  before  the  gaze  of  the  two 
women  met.  There  were  no  words,  noth- 
ing but  the  fixed  stare  of  horror.    Moved 
by  a  desperate  impulse  Celeste  struggled 
±0  her  feet,  her  glazed  eyes  bent  upon  the 
face  of  the  baby.  Steadying  herself  for  an 
instant  against  the  mantel,  she  lurched 
forward,  hatred  in  her  heart,  her  hands 
outstretched.     The  fingers  locked  them-  ' 
selves  in  the  folds  pf  the  child's  dress  and 
lie   was  raised  above  the  head  of  the 
frenzied  woman. 

Justine's  weak  hand  went  up  appeal- 
ingly;  she  had  not  the  strength  to  rise 
and  snatch  the  child  from  the  other's 
clutches. 

"Then,  kill  me,  too,"  she  whispered, 
closing  her  eyes. 

A  crowing  laugh  came  from  the  child, 
the  laugh  of  an  infant  who  is  tossed  on 
high  and  revels  in  the  fun.  A  moment 
later  he  was  lying  in  his  mother's  lap  and 
his  enemy  was  sobbing  as  she  laid  her 
hand  in  the  dark  hair  of  the  other 
woman. 

A  distant  scream  came  from  some- 
where in  the  house,  but  the  two  women 
did  not  hear  it.  A  maid  came  scurrying 
downstairs,  white  and  excited.  She 
dashed  unceremoniously  into  the  room, 
panting  out  the  single  exclamation : 

"Hurry!" 

Celeste  slowly  turned  toward  her. 

"What  is  it,  Mary?"  she  asked,  me- 
chanically, almost  unconsciously. 

"Mr.  Sherrod,  ma'am — you  must  come 
quick.    In  the  studio,"  gasped  the  maid. 

"Is  Jud  here?"  asked  Justine,  raising 
herself  in  the  chair.  A  new  light  strug- 
gled into  her  eyes.  Celeste,  cold  with  the 
certainty  of  some  terrible  news,  straight- 
ened to  receive  the  blow. 

"Is  it — bad,  Mary  ?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  ma'am,  I— I  can't  tell  you,"  al- 
most whispered  the  girl.  "It's  awful! 
Til  see  him  to  my  dying  day." 

"He — he  is  dead  ?"  The  question  came 
from  frozen  lips. 

The  maid  burst  into  tears. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HEARTS. 

Sherrod's  body  lay  stretched  across  the 
rug  in  front  of  the  grate  in  his  studio. 


His  coat  and  vest  had  been  hastily 
thrown  aside  and  his  white  shirt,  cover- 
ing the  deep  chest,  was  saturated  with 
blood.  The  carved  hilt  of  a  Malay  dag- 
ger stood  defiantly  above  the  cleft  heart ; 
the  steel  was  deep  in  his  body. 

He  had  dealt  one  blow  but  he  had  sent 
the  blade  of  the  kris  straight  home;  so 
true  was  its  course  that  death  must  have 
been  instantaneous.  He  lay  flat  on  his 
broad  back,  his  neck  twisted  as  if  checked 
in  the  supreme  moment  of  agony ;  death 
had  left  its  stamp  of  pain  on  his  ghastly 
face. 

On  the  floor  near  the  body  a  piece  of 
white  paper  was  found,  across  which  was 
scrawled : 

"Forgive  me." 

The  hand  that  penciled  these  words 
was  the  same  that  drove  home  the  blade, 
but  it  had  trembled  only  in  the  writing, 
not  in  the  blow.  The  hasty  scrawl  re- 
vealed his  eagerness  to  have  over  with 
life  while  there  was  yet  a  chance  to  es- 
cape facing  the  ruined  women  below. 
The  last  plea  of  the  suicide  was  not  di- 
rected to  either  of  the  loved  ones ;  it  was 
left  for  each  to  take  it  to  her  heart  and 
in  secrecy  hold  it  as  hers  alone — cherish- 
ing it,  if  she  could. 

His  had  been  a  crime  that  the  law  could 
not  sufficiently  punish.  He  had  inflicted 
the  penalty  himself  and  he  had  asked  the 
forgiveness  of  those  he  had  wronged  in 
his  weakness.  They  had  loved  him  to  the 
hour  of  his  death ;  they  had  trusted  him. 
Neither  had  known  him  in  his  baseness 
or  his  cowardice — they  knew  him  only  as 
loving,  devoted,  and  true.  Death  came 
just  as  the  joys  of  being  his  were  shat- 
tered; the  pains  he  had  given  them  in 
life  were  known  only  after  he  had  gone 
from  them.  They  were  asked  to  forgive 
a  dead  man  who  had  been  everything  to 
them  in  life  and  whom  they  had  loved 
until  his  last  breath  was  drawn ;  he  did 
not  wait  to  receive  their  reproaches ;  he 
had  gone  away  as  they  had  known  him 
and  they  had  not  looked  upon  the  face  of 
guilt. 

Celeste  was  the  calmer  of  the  two  and 
yet  she  was  the  more  deeply  wronged. 
After  the  firstgrief,  she  arose,  bleedingand 
broken  from  the  wreck  of  every  joy,  and 
she  was  strong.  Justine,  stunned  by  grief 
and  horror,  lay  for  hours  in  the  bed  to 
which  she  had  been  carried  by  the  maids 
after  the   terrible   scene   in   the  studio. 
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With  the  slow  return  of  composure,  Ce- 
leste saw  dimly  the  situation  as  it  existed 
for  her.  She  was  not  a  widow.  The 
widow  was  the  other  woman  who  had 
crouched  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
corpse,  pleading  with  him  to  come  back 
to  her  and  the  boy.  While  she  could  not 
as  yet  grasp  the  full  reality  of  her  posi- 
tion, she  felt  that  Justine's  claim  was 
best. 

It  was  she  who  had  Justine  taken  to  a 
room  by  the  maids.  There  was  no  rage* 
in  her  heart ;  she  took  that  other  one  into 
her  grief  and  shared  it  with  her.  There 
was  no  other  way ;  they  had  suffered  to- 
gether. There  still  lingered  a  faint  hope 
—-cruel  though  it  was — that  she  might 
be  the  real  wife  and  Justine  the  false 
one.  Hours  after  the  calamity,  far  in  the 
night,  while  her  mother  bathed  her  head 
and  sought  to  soothe  her,  Celeste  planned 
and  planned. 

She  knew  that  if  Justine's  claim  were 
true,  Jud  had  deliberately  made  a  wanton 
of  her,  even  though  he  loved  her.  The 
world  would  soon  know  that  she  was  not 
a  wife  and  the  newspapers  would  be 
nauseous  with  the  sensation.  She  was  con- 
fident, however,  that  she  was  the  only 
one  in  the  house  who  knew  Justine's 
story,  and  as  she  lay  waiting  for  the 
dawn  there  grew  in  her  mind  a  steady 
purpose.    The  world  must  never  know ! 

Justine,  pale  and  dead-eyed,  stood 
looking  from  the  window  of  the  bed 
chamber  when  the  knock  came  at  her 
door  the  next  morning.  She  did  not  re- 
spond, she  did  not  even  turn  her  head, 
for  her  thoughts  were  of  the  night  before 
and  the  life  before  that.  Celeste  softly 
opened  the  door  and  came  to  her  side. 

"Justine,"  she  said,  gently,  almost  in- 
audibly.  Dark,  heavy,  despairing  eyes 
were  turned  upon  her  and  she  feared  for 
the  success  of  her  plan. 

"Am  I  to  go  to  him  now?"  came  the 
lifeless  voice  of  the  other. 

"Justine,"  said  Celeste,  taking  a  cold 
hand  in  her  own,  "we  must  understand 
each  other,  we  must  know  the  truth.  I 
don't  think  anything  that  can  happen 
now  will  hurt  us ;  we  are  (lead  to  all  pain. 
We  must  talk  about — about  ourselves." 

"I  don't  understand  what  it  all  means," 
moaned  Justine.  "Why  can't  I  go  to 
Jud  ?  He  is  mine — he  is  mine,  and — 
and—" 

"But,  Justine,  dear,  it  is  of  this  that 


we  must  talk.  I — I  thought  he  was  nunc. 
My  God,  don't  you  see?  I  have  lived  as 
his  wife  for  months  and — and  I  never 
knew  until  you  came  that  I — that  I — oh, 
don't  you  understand?" 

Justine's  unwillingness  to  believe  evil 
of  Jud,  despite  all  that  had  happened  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  double  life,  was 
a  barrier  hard  to  break  down,  and  it  was 
not  without  long  entreaties  and  explana- 
tions that  Celeste  made  her  see  that  her 
claim  had  some  justification.  At  last 
these  two  women  brought  themselves 
down  to  the  point  from  which  the  situa- 
tion could  be  seen  plainly  in  all  its  un- 
happy colourings.  Together  in  the  dark- 
ness that  he  had  cast  about  them  they 
groped  their  way  toward  the  light  of  un- 
derstandings ;  as  they  went,  the  heart  of 
each  was  bared  to  the  other  and  both  saw 
and  sought  to  ease  the  pain  the  rents  dis- 
closed. 

There  was  no  denying  Justine's  right 
to  call  Jud  husband.  Celeste  saw  her 
every  hope  slipping  away  as  she  listened 
to  the  story  of  the  courtship  and  marriage 
in  the  little  country  lane.  She  knew  now 
that  she  had  never  been  a  wife  and  she 
knew  that  she  had  to  live  all  the  rest  of 
her  life  beneath  an  ugly  shadow.  What- 
ever were  her  thoughts  of  the  man  who 
had  so  basely  wronged  her,  she  kept  them 
to  her  self.  Not  one  word  of  reproach  did 
she  utter  in  the  presence  of  the  wife  and 
mother.  The  consequences  of  his  crime 
were  hers  to  bear  and 'her  only  object  in 
life  now  was  to  prevent  others  from  shar- 
ing them  with  her,  to  prevent  the  world 
from  knowing  of  their  existence.  If  she 
loathed  the  memory  of  the  man  who  had 
despoiled  her#honour,  she  held  that  loath- 
ing secret.  To  the  world,  he  was  her  hus- 
band and  the  world  should  see  her  mourn 
for  him. 

Her  proposition  to  Justine  was  at  first 
indignantly  rejected,  but  so  skillfully  did 
she  paint  the  picture  of  her  position  in 
life  as  Jud  had  left  it  for  her,  that  the 
tender,  honest  girl  from  the  country  fell 
completely  under  the  influence  of  her 
pleading.  Justine  was  made  to  see  Jud's 
fault  in  all  its  blackness  and  was  urged 
to  share  in  the  effort  to  protect  his  mem- 
ory. No  one  was  to  know  of  the  double 
life  he  had  led ;  no  one  was  to  know  of 
his  crime ;  no  one  was  to  curse  his  mem- 
ory; two  women  alone  were  to— forget, 
if  they  could. 
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Between  them  it  was  agreed  that  in 
Chicago  Justine  was  to  appear  as  a  cousin 
of  the  dead  man  and  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies were  to  be  conducted  with  the 
real  wife  in  the  background,  the  other  as 
the  deepest  mourner.    The  body  was  to 
be  taken  afterwards  to  Clay  township  for 
burial  and  there  Justine  was  to  claim  her 
dead,  with  Celeste  posing  as  the  good 
friend  in  the  hour  of  direst  trouble.    This 
Tvas  the  general  plan,  the  minor  but  in- 
tricate details  being  entrusted  to  Celeste. 
"Here  he  was  my  husband  and  the 
world  may  never  be  the  wiser,"  said  she, 
taking  the  other  to  her  grateful  heart. 
"Down  there  he  is  yours  and  no  one  there 
must  know  how  he  has  served  you.    You 
can  save  me,  Justine,  and  I  can  shield 
him  from  the  curses  of  your  people.    He 
will  lie  in  the  grave  you  dig  for  him  away 
down  there,  and  your  friends  may  always 
look  upon  his  headstone  and  say:  'He 
was  a  good  man.    We  all  loved  him/    It 
is  fair,  Justine,  and  I  will  love  you  to  my 
dying  day  for  doing  all  this  for  me."    • 

"I  love  you,"  said  Justine,  and  they 
went  forth  to  play  their  unhappy  parts. 

It  was  Celeste,  keen  and  bold  in  her 
desperation,  who  wrote  the  letter  to  'Gene 
Crawley,  signing  a  fictitious  name,  Jus- 
tine looking  over  her  shoulder  with 
streaming  eyes.  It  briefly  told  of  a  sud- 
den death  and  ended  with  the  statement 
that  a  telegram  would  follow  announc- 
ing the  time  of  leaving  Chicago  with  the 
body.  The  newspapers  in  the  city  told 
the  "story  of  the  suicide,  giving  the  cause 
as  ill-health,  and  pictured  the  grief  of  the 
young  widow.  Celeste  saw  the  reporters 
herself.'  Purposely,  deliberately,  she  mis- 
informed them  in  many  of  the  details  re- 
garding his  birthplace  and  his  earlier  life. 
This  act  of  shrewdness  on  her  part  was 
calculated  to  mislead  the  people  of  Clay 
township  and  it  succeeded.  No  one  could 
connect  the  identity  of  the  suicide  with 
that  of  the  youth  who  had  gone  out  from 
that  Indiana  community  long  ago. 
.  How  the  two  women  lived  throug  hthe 

funeral  service  in  S Place,  was 

past  all  understanding.  The  real  wife 
heard  the  sobs.of  the  other  and  choked 
with  the  grief  she  was  compelled  to  sup- 
press. The  other  wept  but  who  knows 
whether  the  tears  were  tribute  of  love  for 
the  man  over  whom  the  clergyman  said 
such  gentle,  hopeful  words  ?  A  dead  man 
and  two   women  knew  the   story  that 


would  have  shocked  the  world.  One 
could  not  speak,  the  others  would  not. 
And  so  he  was  eulogised. 

That  night  the  two  women  and  their 
dead  left  Chicago  for  Glenville.  Their 
only  companion  was  Dudley  Sherrod,  the 
second. 

CHAPTER  XXIX, 
Crawley's  legacy. 

The  people  of  Clay  township  were  kept 
in  the  dark  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  Jud  came  to  his  death.  The  letter 
to  'Gene  merely  announced  that  his  sud- 
den death  was  due  to  a  hemmorrhage, 
and  another  letter  to  Parson  Marks  from 
Justine's  friend  in  the  city  bore  the  same 
news.  Naturally  Jud's  friends  believed 
that  the  hemorrhage  was  of  the  lungs, 
which  inspired  ninety  per  cent,  of  them 
to  say  that  they  had  always  regarded  him 
as  frail.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  recall 
predictions  made  when  he  was  a  boy  to 
the  effect  that  he  "wouldn't  live  to  see 
thirty  year." 

Crawley  and  Harve  Crose  drove  to 
Glenville  in  Harve's  wagon  to  meet  the 
train,  prepared  to  haul  the  casket  to  the 
cemetery  where  Mr.  Marks  was  to  con- 
duct short  services.  There  was  no  hearse 
in  Glenville,  but  there  was  a  carpenter 
who  fiuried  people  as  a  "side  line."  Rich 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  sent  to  an 
adjoining  county  seat  for  embalmers  and 
undertakers ;  Clay  township  buried  its 
dead  as  it  was  able  and  saw  fit.  Justine 
would  not  permit  Celeste  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  funeral  at  Jud's  old  home 
and  she  herself  could  not  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  a  hearse  and  mourners'  carriage. 
The  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Marks,  Crawley,  and  Crose,  and  the 
details  were  of  the  simplest  character. 

The  aristocratic  "two-seated  rig"  of 
David  Strong  and  Martin  Grimes's  sur- 
rey were  at  the  station  to  act  as  convey- 
ances for  Justine  and  the  minister  and  a 
select  few.  Dozens  of  buggies,  buck- 
boards,  and  not  a  few  spring-wagons  fell 
in  behind  the  "mourners'  carriages"  when 
the  cortege  left  the  depot  platform, 
headed  for  the  cemetery  four  miles  away. 
Justine,  her  face  hidden  in  a  dense  veil  of 
black,  occupied  the  back  seat  in  David 
Strong's  vehicle  and  the  whole  country- 
side longed  to  comfort  her.  By  her  side 
sat  a  pale,  beautiful  woman  in  a  simple 
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gown  of  black— the  city  friend  the  com- 
munity had  heard  so  much  about.  The 
baby  found  a  comfortable  resting  place 
in  the  capacious  lap  of  Mrs.  Strong,  who 
sniffled  continuously  while  her  husband 
drove  solemnly  and  imposingly  through 
the  streets  of  the  village.  The  town 
looked  on  with  sombre  gaze  and  the 
country  spoke  in  a  respectful  whisper. 
Sad  was  the  home-coming  of  the  Sher- 
rods. 

The  long  procession,  headed  by  the 
wagon  containing  the  casket,  wound  its 
slow  way  out  into  the  country,  through 
the  winter-clean  lane,  past  the  house  in 
which  Jud  and  Justine  were  married,  and 
up  to  the  gate  of  the  dilapidated,  weather- 
worn "burying-ground"  on  the  hill.  In 
oppressive  silence,  the  throng  crowded 
over  and  about  the  weed-covered  graves 
in  the  ill-kept  little  cemetery  to  witness 
every  movement  in  connection  with  the 
ceremony.  They  saw  the  casket  lifted 
from  the  wagon-bed  by  six  young  men 
and  they  opened  a  pathway  from  the  gate 
to  the  grave  through  which  the  pall-bear- 
ers passed  with  heavy  tread ;  they  saw  the 
long  black  box  in  which  Dudley  Sherrod 
had  come  home  lowered  into  the  clay- 
colored  gulf ;  they  saw  Justine,  moaning 
as  she  stood  between  old  Mrs.  Crane  and 
the  stranger  from  the  city ;  but  they  could 
not  see  the  heart  of  that  white-faced 
stranger  who  looked  with  tear-dimmed 
eyes  into  the  grave  at  her  feet. 

Justine's  grief  was  pitiful.  Not  a  man, 
woman  or  child  in  that  assemblage  but 
shed  tears  of  genuine  sympathy.  The 
men  and  women  who  had  gathered  at  the 
pastor's  home  not  many  months  before  to 
condemn  her,  now  stood  among  the 
graves  and  wept  with  her.  Not  a  few 
cast  curious  eyes  upon  the  fair  stranger 
and  went  away  to  say  afterwards  that 
she  was  the  kind  of  a  friend  to  have. 

The  choir  of  the  little  church  sang  sev- 
eral hymns  from  books  that  Jud  and  Jus- 
tine had  used  in  days  gone  by.  Heads 
were  bared  in  the  biting  aiar  and  no  man 
was  there  who  did  not  do  full  honour  to 
Jud  Sherrod,  the  goodliest  boy  the  town- 
ship had  ever  produced.  The  grief  of  the 
people  was  honest.  Mr.  Marks,  inspired 
by  the  opportunity,  delivered  such  a  dis- 
course on  the  goodness,  the  nobility  of  the 
young  man  that  the  community,  with  one 
voice,  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  masterpiece 
of  oratory. 


"And  to  this  devoted  young  wife;  for 
whom  he  struggled  so  manfully,  so  loyal- 
ly up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  taking  away, 
God  gives  his  boundless  pity  and  will  ex- 
tend His  divinest  help.  Dudley  Sherrod, 
our  departed  brother,  was  the  soul  of 
honour.  He  loved  his  home  and  the  mis- 
tress of  it  second  only  to  his  Maker.  I 
voice  what  is  known  to  the  world  at  large 
when  I  say  that  never  lived  there  a  man 
whose  heart  was  more  thoroughly  given 
over  to  the  keeping  of  woman.  And  she 
loved  and  revered  him  and  we  see  her  in- 
consolable, bereft  of  all  earthly  joy.  We 
pray  God  that  she  may  see  the  brightness 
beyond  this  cloud  that  He  has  in  His 
wisdom  thrown  around  her.  And  we 
pray  for  the  life,  the  soul  of  this  baby  boy 
who  lies  fatherless  in  this — er — this  cold 
world.  He  will  never  know  the  love  of  a 
father.  We  all  glory  in  the  privilege  of 
having  known  this  true,  honest  Christian 
man,  a  man,  whose  life  bore  not  a  single 
blemish.  His  life  was  an  example  to  all 
mankind.  Oh,  ye  who  listen  to  my  words 
in  this  sad  hour,  strive  to  emulate  his  ex- 
ample. Do  ye  as  he  has  done,  live  the 
life  he  has  lived.  How  many  of  us  are 
there  who  might  have  lived  as  he — er— 
did — if  we  but  had  the  courage  to  follow 
the  impulses  of  the  soul.  He  has  gone  to 
his  reward." 

* 

Just  before  the  shades  of  night  fell 
across  the  grief-ridden  community,  Jus- 
tine escaped  the  kind  ministrations  of 
Mrs.  Crane,  Mrs.  Hardesty,  Mrs.  Bolten, 
and  other  good  dames  who  had  followed 
her  to  the  cottage  after  the  chill  services 
in  the  cemetery  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
forting her.  They  had  gone  to  the  cot- 
tage with  red  eyes,  choking  whispers,  and 
hands  eager  to  lift  her  up,  and  she  was 
trying  to  avoid  these  good  offices.  She 
crept  into  the  bleak  little  room  upstairs 
to  which  Celeste  had  long  since  fled  to 
find  solitude  for  her  broken  heart. 

Celeste  was  stretched  upon  the  bed, 
face  downward,  and  her  slim  body  was 
as  still  as  Jud's  had  been.  The  feeling  of 
dread  in  Justine's  heart  was  not  dispelled 
until  her  hands  touched  the  warm  cheek 
and  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  faint, 
tear-choked  sigh. 

"It  is  I,  Celeste,"  she  said,  gently. 
"Won't  you  let  me  hold  you  in  my  arms? 
See !  I  am  strong  again  and  I  must  take 
some  one  to  my  heart.  It  seems  so  empty, 
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so  dead,  so  cold.  You  don't  hate  me  for 
this  day,  do  you  ?" 

Celeste  turned  her  face  to  the  girl 
a.tx>ve  and  stretched  forth  her  hand. 

"I  love  you,  Justine,"  she  sobbed,  and 
their  wet  faces  were  pressed  close  to- 
gether on  the  same  pillow.  After  many 
mintues  she  asked  abruptly :  "What  are 
yrou  going  to  do,  Justine  ?" 

"Do?"  asked  the  other,  blankly.  "I 
don't  know.    I  haven't  thought." 

"You  will  not  stay  here,  you  cannot 
stay  here  where — where — " 

"But  where  can  I  go?  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"I  want  to  be  with  you  always — I  want 
to  be  near  his — your  boy,"  said  the  other. 
*'Oh,  Justine,  I  must  have  some  one  to 
love,  I  must  have  some  one  to  love  me. 
Don't  you  see,  can't  you  see  ?  I  want  you 
to  love  me  and  I  want  his  boy  to  love  me. 
You — you  cannot  stay  here — you  shall 
not  stay  here  and  suffer  alone ;  you  must 
not  bear  it  all  alone.  We  took  the  blow 
together,  dearest  Justine ;  let  us  bear  it  to- 
gether, let  us  live  through  it  together." 

And  so  it  was  that  the  women  Jud 
Sherrod  had  made  happy  and  unhappy  in 
his  brief,  misguided  life,  found  a  vacant 
place  each  in  the  heart  of  the  other  and 
filled  that  place  with  the  love  that  could 
not  be  dishonoured.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  Justine  could  fully  comprehend  the 
extent  of  the  other's  proposition  and  it 
was  much  longer  before  she  was  won 
over  by  almost  abject  pleading  on  the 
part  of  the  wretched,  lonely  girl  who  had 
been  wife  in  name  only. 

Celeste  convinced  Justine  that  she  was 
entitled  to  all  that  Jud  had  left  as  a 
legacy;  she  deliberately  classified  herself 
as  a  part  of  his  estate,  an  article  among 
his  goods  and  chattels,  and  as  such  she 
belonged  to  his  widow  and  heir.     The 

home  in  S Place  was,  by  right  of 

law,  Justine's,  argued  the  pleader,  and  all 
that  Jud  had  died  possessed  of  was  in 
that  house.  So  persistent  was  she  in  the 
desire  to  obtain  her  end  that  she 
triumphed  over  Justine's  objections.  It 
was  settled  that  they  were  to  live  to- 
gether, travel  together  so  long  as  both 
found  the  union  agreeable. 

Celeste's  plan  included  a  long  stay  in 
Europe,  a  complete  flight  from  all  that 
had  been  laid  bare  and  waste  in  the  world 
they  had  known  with  him.  In  two  weeks 
they  were  to  sail  and  there  was  no  time 


set  for  their  return.  Justine's  most  diffi- 
cult task  was  to  be  performed  in  the  in- 
terim. It  was  to  be  the  rewarding  of 
Eugene  Crawley. 

She  had  seen  him  at  the  graveside, 
standing  directly  opposite  her  across  the 
narrow  opening  in  the  ground.  The  pal- 
lor of  his  face  was  so  marked  even  she 
had  observed  it.  He  had  not  raised  his 
eyes  to  look  at  her,  but  she  had  seen  his 
chest  rise  and  fall. 

The  third  day  after  the  funeral  she 
faced  Crawley  in  the  barnlot.  With  Ce- 
leste she  was  to  leave  that  evening  for 
Chicago  and  the  time  had  come  for  set- 
tlement. She  stood  near  the  little  gate 
that  led  to  the  barnlot  and  he  approached 
slowly,  uncertain  as  to  the  propriety  of 
addressing  this  woman  in  grief.  It  was 
to  be  his  first  word  to  her  since  he  said 
good-bye  on  the  day  that  took  her  to 
Chicago  with  his  money  in  her  purse,  the 
price  of  his  horses.  He  had  staked  his 
all  to  give  her  the  means  to  find  Sherrod 
and  she  had  found  him. 

"  'Gene,  I  am  going  away,"  she  said, 
extending  her  hand  as  he  came  up. 

"Going  away?"  he  repeated,  blankly. 

"Yes.  Miss  Wood  has  asked  me  to  ac- 
company her  to  Europe  and* — and  I  am 
going." 

He  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  his  dazed 
eyes  looking  past  her  as  if  they  were 
sightless. 

"That's — that's  a  long  ways  to  go,  Jus- 
tine," he  said,  at  last,  and  his  voice  was 
husky.  The  broad  hand  which  had  held 
hers  for  an  instant,  shook  as  he  laid  it  on 
the  gate  post. 

"It  is  very  good  of  her,  'Gene,  and  I 
love  her  so  much,"  she  said.  She  saw 
again  that  love  was  not  dead  in  his  heart 
and  the  revelation  frightened  her.  "You 
have  been  so  good  to  me,  'Gene,  and  I 
don't  know  how  I  am  ever  to  repay  you," 
she  hurried  on,  eager  to  pass  the  crisis. 

"You — you  c'n  pay  me  in  your  own 
way  an'  in  your  own  time,"  he  said,  look- 
ing  intently  at  the  ground,  uncertain  of 
his  own  meaning. 

"We  leave  to-night,"  she  said,  "and  I 
must  not  go  away  without — without  set- 
tling with  you." 

"Settlin'  with  me,"  he  echoed.  There 
was  no  passing  over  the  bitterness  in  his 
voice.  "You  are  goin'  to-night?  Good 
God — "  he  burst  out,  but  the  new  habit 
of  self  repression  was  strong.  "I  beg  your 
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pardon,  Justine,"  he  went  on,  a  moment 
later.    "To-night?" 

"Mr.  Strong  will  take  us  to  the  train 
at  six  o'clock,"  she  said.  She  had  not 
looked  for  so  much  emotion.  "  'Gene,  I 
owe  you  so  much  that  I  don't  see  how  I 
am  ever  to  pay  you.  Not  only  is  it  money 
that  I  owe,  but  gratitude.  I  have  thought 
it  all  out,  'Gene,  and  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  I  can  pay  the  smallest  part  of 
my  debt,  for  the  debt  of  gratitude  can 
never  be  paid.  I  have  sent  for  'Squire 
Rawlings  and — and,  'Gene,  I  know  you 
won't  misunderstand  me — I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  accept  this  farm  from  me,  to 
be  yours  and  yours  only.  The  'Squire 
will  bring  the  deed  and — " 

"Justine  I"  he  exclaimed,  looking  her 
full  in  the  eyes.  "You  wouldn't  do  that 
— you  don't  mean  that!"  The  darkest 
pain  that  she  had  ever  seen  was  in  his 
eyes. 

"You  deserve  it  and  more — "  she  be- 
gan, shrinking  before  his  gaze.  He  held 
up  his  hand  piteously  and  turned  his  face 
away,  and  she  could  see  his  struggle  for 
control.  At  last  he  turned  to  her,  his  face 
white  and  drawn,  his  eyes  steady,  his 
voice  less  husky  than  before. 

"You  must  never  say  such  a  thing  to 
me  ag'in,  Justine.  I  know  you  meant  all 
right  an'  you  thought  I'd  be  satisfied  with 
the  bargain,  but  you — you  musn't  offer 
to  pay  me  ag'in.  You've  paid  me  all 
that's  comin'  to  me,  you've  paid  me  by 
makin'  a  good  man  of  me,  that's  what 
you've  done.  I'd  die  before  I'd  take  this — 
this  land  o'  yourn  an'  that  little  boy's. 
You're  mighty  good  an' — an' — oh,  can't 
you  see  it's  no  use  in  me  tryin'  to  talk 
about  it  ?  Wait !  You  was  about  to  be- 
gin beggin'.me  to  take  it.  I  want  to  ast 
you  as  the  greatest  favour  you  ever  done 
for  me,  don't  say  it.  Don't  say  it.  I 
can't  stand  it,  Justine !" 

"Forgive  me,  'Gene,  forgive  me,"  she 
said,  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 
"You  deserve  more  than  I  can  ever  give 
you,  dear  friend.  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
you — " 

"It's  all  over,  so  let's  say  no  more  about 
it,"  he  said,  breathing  deeply  and  throw- 
ing up  his  head.  "I'll  take  keer  o'  your 
farm  while  you're  gone,  Justine,  an'  it'll 
be  here  in  good  order  when  you're  ready 
to  come  back  to  it.  It'll  be  kept  in  good 
shape  for  the  boy.  Don't  you  ever  worry 
about  the  place.    It's  your'n  an'  I'll  take 


good  care  of  it  for  you.    You're  goin'  to 
ketch  the  evenin'  train?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  gently,  "and  I  may  be 
gone  for  a  long  time,  'Gene." 

"Well,"  he  said  with  difficulty,  "I  guess 
we'd  better  say  good — good-bye.  You've 
lots  to  do  in  the  house  an'  I  want  to  do 
some  work  in  the  wagon-shed.  Good- 
bye, Justine;  be — be  good  to  yourself." 
It  was  the  greatest  battle  that  rough 
'Gene  Crawley  had  ever  waged,  but  he 
came  out  of  it  without  a  scar  to  be 
ashamed  of.  # 

"I  want  to  ask  you  to — to  look  after 
Jud's  grave,  'Gene,"  she  said,  her  band 
in  his.  "There  is  no  one  else  I  can  ask, 
and  I  want  it  kept  better — better  than  the 
rest  up  there.  Will  you  see  to  it  for 
me—?" 

"I'll— I'll  'tend  to  it  for  you,  Justine," 
he  said,  but  his  face  went  pale. 

For  a  full  minute  she  looked,  speech- 
less, upon  the  white,  averted  face  of  the 
man  whose  love  was  going  to  its  death 
so  bravely,  and  a  great  warmth  crept  into 
her  cold  veins — a  warmth  born  in  a 
strange  new  tenderness  that  went  out  to 
him.  A  sudden,  sharp  contraction  of  the 
heart  told  her  as  plainly  as  though  the 
message  had  come  in  words  that  the  love 
in  this  man's  heart  would  never  die,  never 
falter.  Somehow,  the  drear,  chill  pros- 
pect grew  softer,  warmer  in  the  discovery 
that  Love  could  still  live  in  this  dead,  ugly 
world,  that  after  all  fires  were  burning 
kindly  for  her.  There  was  a  thrill  in  her 
voice  as  she  murmured,  brokenly : 

"Good-bye,  'Gene,  and  God  bless  and 
keep  you." 

"Good-bye,"  he  responded,  releasing 
her  hand.  He  did  not  raise  his  eyes  until 
the  door  of  the  cottage  closed  after  her. 

At  dusk  David  Strong  drove  away 
from  the  little  house  in  the  lane,  and  the 
Sherrods  went  with  him.  'Gene  Crawley 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  barn,  his  hope- 
less eyes  fastened  on  the  vehicle  until  it 
was  lost  among  the  trees. 

A  sharp,  choking  sound  came  from  his 
throat  as  he  turned  those  dark,  hungry 
eyes  from  the  purple  haze  that  screened 
the  carriage  from  view.  About  him 
stretched  the  poor  little  farm,  as  dead  as 
his  hopes;  at  his  back  stood  the  almost 
empty  barn;  yonder  was  the  deserted 
house  from  which  no  gleam  of  light 
shone. 

He  was  alone.    There  was  nothing  left 
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"but  the  lifeless,  unkind  shadows.  Slowly 
lie  strode  to  the  little  gate  through  which 
she  had  passed.  His  hands  closed  over 
t:he  pickets  tenderly  and  then  his  lips  were 
pressed  to  the  latch  her  fingers  had 
tiouched  in  closing  the  gate  perhaps  for 
tJie    last    time — closing   it    with   him    a 


prisoner  until  she  chose  to  come  back  and 
release  him. 

A  moment  later  his  face  dropped  to 
his  arms  as  they  rested  on  the  post  and 
he  sobbed  as  though  his  heart  would 
break. 

THE   END. 
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out  in  a  uniform  edition.    Wayne,  some- 
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times  called  "Mad  Anthony,"  was  born  in 
1745  and  died  in  1796. 

The   Law   of   Life.     By  Anna   McClure 

Sholl. 

A  novel  which  deals  with  a  somewhat 
new  feature  in  fiction.  Miss  Sholl  gives 
a  picture  of  life  as  she  has  seen  it  in  a 
large  university,  and  she  brings  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  to  the  subject.  The 
book  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Practical  Journalism.    By  Edwin  L.  Shu- 
man. 

A  manual  of  the  best  newspaper  meth- 
ods by  the  author  of  "Steps  Into  Journal- 
ism," which  aims  to  "meet  the  needs,  both 
of  those  who  seek  to  enter  journalism  and 
of  those  who  have  already  embarked  on  a 
newspaper  career.  The  book  is  also  in- 
tended as  an  aid  to  students  in  certain 
collegiate  course  and  in  schools  of  jour- 
nalism." The  book  should  have  a  timely 
interest,  as  the  founding  of  a  College  of 
Journalism  is  at  present  one  of  the  topics 
of  conversation. 

American    Railway  Transportation.     By 

Emory  R.  Johnson. 

The  fourth  volume  in  Appleton's  Busi- 
ness Series,  the  previous  books  being 
"The  Work  of  Wall  Street,"  "Funds  and 
Their  Uses,"  and  "Trust  Finance,"  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  is  connected  with  the 
WTharton  School  of  Finance  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Central  Europe.    By  Joseph  Partsch. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Appleton's  World 
Series,  "The  Regions  of  the  World,"  by 
the  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau.  Miss  Clementina 
Black  has  translated  the  work  from  the 
German. 

A  History  of  Arabic  Literature.    By  Cle- 
ment Huart. 

In  an  editorial  preface  by  Edmund 
Gosse,  he  says:  "This  volume  has  been 
written  at  my  invitation  for  this  series 
of  Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of 
the  World,  and  has  been  translated  from 
the  author's  manuscript  by  Lady  Mary 
Lloyd."  Professor  Huart  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  living  Orientalists. 

The   Career  Triumphant.     By  Henry  B. 
Boone. 

A  novel.  The  heroine  is  a  young  Vir- 
ginian, and  her  "career  triumphant"  leads 
her  to  the  stage.  Mr.  Boone  is  co-author 
with  Mr.  Kenneth  Brown  of  "Eastcover 
Court  House"  and  "The  Redfields  Suc- 
cession." 
Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty  on  Lawn  Tennis. 
9  The  Dohertys'  successes  in  the  interna- 
tional tennis  championship  contests  in 
this  country  are  a  matter  of  very  recent 
history.  Their  book  is  intended  especial- 
ly for  would-be  learners  of  the  game, 
though  there  is  much  in  it  that  will  prove 
of  interest  to  those  who  already  play.    It 


has  many  illustrations,  showing  the  vari- 
ous strokes,  ways  of  holding  the  racket, 
etc. 

Book-Lover  Press: 
The  Red-Keggers.  By  Eugene  Thwing. 
A  story  of  a  lumbering  and  fanning 
community  during  the  period  from  1868- 
69  to  187 1.  A  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Century  Dictionary  says:  "A 
great  story — intensely  interesting,  true  to 
life,  and  a  phase  of  life  never  previously 
touched." 

Crowell  and  Company: 

Parsifal.  A  Mystical  Drama  by  Rich- 
ard Wagner.  Retold  in  the  Spirit  of 
the  Bayreuth  Interpretation  by  Oliver 
Huckel. 

Lovers  of  opera  should  welcome  this 
English  version  of  Parsifal,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  present  time,  when  it  is  cre- 
ating considerable  discussion.  The  vol- 
ume contains  five  illustrations  by  Franz 
Stassen  and  special  type  designs  in  black 
and  red.  A  review  by  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Isaacs 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

An  April  Princess.    By  Constance  Smed- 

ley. 

A  light  novel  by  an  Englishwoman. 
Somebody  says  of  it:  "There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  since  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's 
"Dolly  Dialogues."  The  book  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  Yellow  Crayon.    By  E.  Phillips  Op- 

penheim. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  is  a  prolific  writer. 
Within  the  last  few  months  he  has  writ- 
ten two  successful  books,  "The  Prince  of 
Sinners"  and  "The  Traitors."  The  pres- 
ent novel  is  founded  upon  the  story  of  a 
secret  society  called  "The  Order  of  the 
Yellow  Crayon,"  which  was  composed  of 
the  nobles  of  the  earth,  and  originally 
instituted  for  united  action  against  social- 
ists and  anarchists.  The  story  is  full  of 
adventure  and  mystery,  with  many  of  the 
scenes  laid  in  well-known  hotels  and  res- 
taurants in  New  York. 

The    Sherrods.      By    George    Barr    Mc- 

Cutcheon. 

A  review  of  Mr.  McCutcheon's  novel 
will  appear  in  a  later  number  of  The 
Bookman.  Then  we  shall  feel  at  liberty 
to  discuss  the  story  impartially.  As  "The 
Sherrods"  is  still  running  serially  in  this 
magazine  our  reasons  for  declining  to 
express  any  opinion  whatever  must  be 
perfectly  obvious. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Monsigny.    By  Justus  Miles  Forman. 

A  story  which  appeared  in  the  Smart 
Set  a  few  months  ago.  The  novel  has  a 
foreign  setting,  the  Chateau  Monsigny 
being  situated  near  Versailles.  Mr.  For- 
nian's  novels  are  pleasantly  readable,    A 
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review  of  this  book  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  number. 


l~ane: 


The  MS.  In  a  Red  Box.    Anonymous. 

The  mystery  in  connection  with  the 
receipt  of  this  manuscript  by  the  publish- 
ers is  being  used  as  an  advertising  fea- 
ture. It  is  said  that  the  publishers  re- 
ceived the  manuscript  in  a  red  box  and 
that  they  have  actually  no  idea  who  the 
author  is.  Whether  this  is  a  clever  adver- 
tising dodge  or  not  one  cannot  say  at 
the  present  moment. 

The  Motor  Book.  By  R.  J.  Mecredy. 
"  A  small  book  of  interest  to  persons 
who  desire  to  learn  something  about  mo- 
tor cars.  The  writer  is  an  authority  on 
this  subject,  being  editor  of  "The  Motor 
News"  and  "The  Dictionary  of  Motor- 
ing,"   both    of    which    are    published    in 

Dublin. 

•    •  • 

Songs  of  Dreams.    By  Ethel  Clifford. 

A  book  of  verse  which  deserves  much 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  contents 
are  divided  thus:  "Songs  Out  of  Doors," 
"Songs  in  the  Night,"  "Songs  in  Remem- 
brance," "Songs  of  Love,"  "Songs  in  Imi- 
tation," "Songs  of  Dreams."  The  poems 
are  written  by  an  Englishwoman,  many 
of  them  having  appeared  in  the  West- 
minster Gazette  and  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

Life  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  By 
Charles  Protheroe. 
In  these  sketches  of  nautical  life  the 
author,  writing  in  the  first  person,  gives 
an  account  of  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail in  the  lives  of  the  "men  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships." 

Masters  of  English  Landscape  Painting. 
J.   S.    Cotman.     David   Cox,    Peter   de 
Wint.    Edited  by  Charles  Holme. 
A  special  summer  number  of  the  Inter- 
national    Studio    which    contains    many 
beautiful   reproductions    of   the   work   of 
the  three  painters  discussed. 

The  Tree  Book.  By  Mary  Rowles  Jarvis. 
The  third  volume  in  the  Country 
Handbooks  series,  edited  by  Harry  Rob- 
erts. "A  life-long  love  of  trees,  and  much 
lore  concerning  them,  gleaned  from  for- 
esters, charcoal  burners,  and  other  men 
of  the  woods  .  .  .  are  the  writer's  chief 
qualifications  for  the  making  of  this  tree 
book." 

A  Girl's  Life  in  a  Hunting  Country.    By 

Handasyde. 

A  story  with  an  English  setting,  writ- 
ten in  the  first  person. 

The  House  on  the  Sands.     By  Charles 

Marriott. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The 
Column."  The  house  on  the  sands  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  man  and  a  woman  who  have 
decided   to   experiment   with   Platonjsm. 


The  man  is  an  ascetic,  and  for  a  time  the 
woman  believes  as  he  does.  But  when  a 
change  comes  over  her  and  new  interests 
enter  her  life  sufficient  good  material  is 
provided  for  an  interesting  novel. 

Eleanor  Dayton.  By  Nathaniel  Stephen- 
son. m 
A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The 
Beautiful  Mrs.  Moulton."  The  scenes  of 
the  story  shift  from  the  Court  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  cities  in  the  UnitedgStates. 
A  review  appears  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber. 

Life  Publishing  Company: 

Cirillo.    By  Effie  Douglas  Putnam. 

A  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Florence,  and  which  has  a  musical  atmos- 
phere. The  author  is  a  harpist  by  pro- 
fession, living  in  Paris,  and  this  is  her 
first  novel. 

New  Harlem  Publishing  Company: 

New  Harlem  Past  and  Present.  By  Carl 
Horton  Pierce,  William  Pennington 
Toler,  and  Harmon  de  PautNutting. 

According  to  the  title  page  this  is  the 
story  of  an  amazing  civic  wrong,  now  at 
last  to  be  righted,  with  a  review  of  the 
principles  of  law  involved  in  the  recovery 
of  the  Harlem  Lands.  The  purpose  of 
the  book  is  "to  prove  that  the  town  of 
New  Harlem  has  not  been  erased  from 
the  map;  that  there  is  not  only  a  'past,' 
but  a  'present #New  Harlem.'"  The  vol- 
ume contains  many  illustrations. 

Ogilvie  Publishing  Company: 

The  Monarch  Billionaire.     By  Morrison 

I.  Swift. 

A  novel  dealing  largely  with  the  condi- 
tions existing  between  the  very  rich  man 
and  the  laborer.  Giles  Wyndon,  the  bil- 
lionaire, and  his  daughter,  Margaret,  are 
the  principal  characters. 

Outlook  Company: 

Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Col- 
onies. By  John  Dickinson.  With  an 
Historical  Introduction  by  R.  T.  H. 
Halsey. 

The  first  of  these  "Letters"  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle 
and  Universal  Advertiser,  November  30- 
December  3,  1767.  A  letter  followed  for 
twelve  successive  weeks,  and  such  was 
their  popularity  that  they  were  reprinted 
in  almost  all  the  Colonial  newspapers. 
The  present  volume  is  a  large  one,  and 
is  bound  in  blue  paper  boards  with  vel- 
lum backs,  after  the  style  of  the  original 
edition. 

Pott  and  Company: 

The  Eastward  Road.    By  Jeannette  Bliss 

Gillespy. 

A  small  book  of  poems,  some  of  the 
poems    having    appeared    in    Harper's, 
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Everybody's   Magazine,  and  The   Book- 
man. 

Putnam's  Sons: 

Old  Paths  and  Legends  of  New  England. 

By  Katherine  M.  Abbott. 

Miss  Abbott  is  the  author  of  the  little 
paper-bound  book  "Trolley  Trips/'  which 
described  the  old  New  England  haunts 
that  may  be  reached  by  trolley.  In  this 
more  pretentious  work  she  has  not  lim- 
ited her  wanderings  to  the  trolley  track, 
but  has  penetrated  to  out-of-the-way 
places,  visiting  old  homesteads  and  spots 
of  historic  interest  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire.  The 
book  is  well  bound  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. 

The  Shadow  of  Victory.  By  Myrtle  Reed. 
A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Laven: 
der  and  Old  Lace."  The  action  of  the 
present  story  takes  place  among  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  an  early  Western  trading 
post,  and  it  bears  the  sub-title  "A  Ro- 
mance of  Fort  Dearborn." 

Rains  Company: 

The  Hasheesh  Eater.    By  Fitzhugh  Lud- 
low. 

A  reprint  of  a  book  originally  published 
in  1857.  It  is  not  fiction,  but  the  personal 
experiences  of  the  author  while  using  the 
drug,  Hasheesh,  or  Indian  Hemp. 

Scribner: 

The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  Esquire, 
F.R.S.  Edited  by  William  Bray. 
An  imported  book,  bound  in  limp 
leather.  Mr.  Evelyn  lived  in  the  times  of 
King  Charles  I.,  Oliver  Cromwell,  King 
Charles  II.,  King  James  II.,  and  King 
William,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  make 
notes  of  such  events  as  he  thought  worth 
recording. 

Sir    David    Wilkie,    R.A.     By    William 
Bayne. 

This  is  also  an  imported  volume,  illus- 
trated with  twenty  plates  after  Wilkie 
and  a  photogravure  frontispiece.  The 
preface  speaks  of  the  work  of  this  Scotch 
artist  as  being  of  interest  to  the  whole 
art-loving  public.  "It  is  probably  at  the 
present  day  not  sufficiently  well  recog- 
nised how  great  was  the  homage  uni- 
versally paid  to  his  genius  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  how 
he  was  held  to  be  representative  of  Brit- 
ish art  in  general  as  well  as  of  that  of  the 
land  of  his  birth." 

Rossetti  Papers,  1862  to  1870.  A  Com- 
pilation by  William  Michael  Rossetti. 
In  1899  the  compiler  of  this  volume 
brought  out  two  separate  books,  "Ruskin, 
Rossetti,  Prgeraphaelitism,"  and  "Praera- 
phaelite  Diaries  and  Letters."  They  con- 
sisted of  letters,  journals,  etc.,  and  were 
intended  to  show  forth  the  career  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  The  record  was 
carried   up   to   February,    1862,   while   in 


the  present  volume  it  is  brought  up  to 
April,  1870.  The  material  in  the  present 
book,  which  is  an  imported  one,  is  ar- 
ranged chronologically. 

Lawn  Tennis  at  Home  and  Abroad.    Ed- 
ited by  A.  Wallis  Myers,  with  Contribu- 
tions by  H.  S.  Mahony,  H.  S.  Scribner, 
G.  W.  Hillyard,  Mrs.  Sterry,  and  other 
Authorities  on  the  Game. 
This  book  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  a  book  on  a  certain  sport  should  be. 
It  is  comprehensive  and  entertaining  and 
excellently  illustrated.     In  it  the  subject 
has  been  covered  in  a  broader  way  than 
has  been  done  before.     We  have,  how- 
ever,  just   one   criticism   to   make.     The 
volume  purports  to  treat  of  Lawn  Tennis 
"at  home  and  abroad."    The  title  should 
read    "Abroad    and    at    Home,"    for    the 
marked  precedence  given  the  English  side 
"of   the   game    is   one   unwarranted,    even 
when    one    takes   into    consideration   the 
remarkable  showing  of  the  English  chal- 
lengers   during    the    past  •  summer.      Of 
course  as  this  is  an  imported  book,  this 
precedent    is    understood   by   those   who 
realise  the  fact.     But  bearing  the  imprint 
of  an  American  house  the  volume  in  this 
respect  will  puzzle  the  average  American 
reader.     And  it  is  in  his  behalf  that  wc 
offer  the  criticism. 

A  Search  for  the  Masked  Tawareks.  By 
W.  J.  Harding  King.  (Imported.) 
A  book  describing  a  race  of  marauding 
nomads  who  live  in  the  trackless  wastes 
of  the  Sahara,  south  of  Algeria.  On  ac- 
count of  their  impious  character,  says  the 
author,  they  have  been  named  by  the 
Arabs  "Tawarek,"  or  "Godforsaken." 
The  text  is  accompanied  by  over  forty 
illustrations. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

By  John  Fox,  Jr. 

As  a  serial  in  Scribner's  Magazine  this 
story  has  attracted  favourable  comment. 
The  story  pictures  boy  life  among  the 
Kentucky  mountaineers,  and  life  at  a 
blue-grass  college  in  the  days  before  the 
war.  Mr.  Fox  also  shows  how  Kentucky 
.  was  affected  by  the  Civil  War.  A  review 
appears  elsewhere  in  the  present  issue. 

The  Vagabond.    By  Frederick  Palmer. 

The  first  novel  of  a  man  who  has  al- 
ready become  known  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent  and  as  a  writer  of  short 
stories.  It  is  a  Civil  War  story,  and  has 
been  running  serially  in  Collier's  Weekly. 

A    Doctor    of    Philosophy.      By    Cyrus 

Townsend  Brady. 

A  love  story  which  will  not  please  those 
readers  who  demand  the  often  inevitable 
"happy  ending."  The  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy is  a  woman,  and  a  taint  of  negro 
blood  adds  a  tragic  element  to  the  story. 
A  further  notice  of  it  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Travels  of  Marco  Polo.     In  Two  Vol- 
umes. 
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The  book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  the  Vene- 
tian, concerning  the  kingdoms  and  mar- 
vels of  the  East.  Translated  and  edited, 
with  notes,  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Yule, 
R.E.,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.  The  third  edition  of 
this  work  has  been  revised  throughout  in 
the  light  of  recent  discoveries  by  Henri 
Cordier  of  Paris. 

A   Song  of  Speed.     By  William  Ernest 

Henley. 

The  Messrs.  Scribner  have  imported 
this  poem  of  Mr.  Henley's,  and  have 
brought  it  out  in  paper  covers.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  but 
it  might  appropriately  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  all  automobilists. 

Smart  Set  Publishing  Company: 

The  Middle  Course.     By  Poultney  Bige- 

low. 

An  ultra  modern  novel.  The  lady  of 
the  frontispiece  is  described  as  being 
"dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day-after- 
to-morrow — for  which  she  did  not  mean 
to  pay  till  the  day  after  that." 

Miss     Sylvester's     Marriage.      By     Cecil 

Charles. 

A  novel,  the  reading  of  which  will  not 
overtax  the  brain.  There  is  a  great  deal 
about  Miss  Sylvester  and  her  husband, 
also  a  good  deal  about  Miss  Sylvester's 
aunt,  who  is  described  as  being  "non-irri- 
tant; non-astringent." 

Hearts  Aflame.     By  Louise  Winter. 

A  story  which  depicts  the  efforts  of  a 
society  leader  to  re-establish  in  the  social 
world  a  woman  friend  who  has  been 
sensationally  divorced.  The  illustrations 
in  the  book  are  by  Archie  Gunn. 

Street  and  Smith: 

Conversations  of  a  Chorus  Girl.    By  Roy 

L.  McCardell. 

This  particular  chorus  girl  is  described 
as  a  "peroxide  blonde,"  and  her  "conver- 
sations," in  which  the  interlocutor  is-  a 
dramatic  editor,  may  be  said  to  be  of  the 
peroxide  type  also.  They  tell  of  her  ex- 
periences "on  the  road,"  of  her  various 
flirtations,  and  other  things  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  chorus  girl. 

Walker-Ellerson  Publishing  Company: 

The   Curse   of  Caste.     By  N.  J.   W.   Le 

Cato. 

A  novel  dedicated  to  the  President. 
The  author  has  much  to  say  about  the 
negro  question,  and  for  his  frontispiece 
he  has  chosen  the  picture  of  a  negro,  with 
the  following  caption  "I  alius  'low'd  dat 
it  was  bad  business  to  free  the  nigger 
'thout  making  him  white." 

Werner  Publishing  Company: 
The  Exact  Science  of  Health.    By  Robert 

Walter,  M.D.    Volume  I.:  Principles. 

The  author  of  this  book  holds  that  the 
care  of  the  body  and  the  preservation  of 
the  vital  forces  may  be  developed  into  a 


science,  determined  by  laws  as  exact  as 
those  which  control  the  movements  of 
the  stars. 

Boston. 
Dana  Estes  and  Company: 

Whitewash.    A  Novel.    By  Ethel  Watts 

Mumford. 

"Whitewash"  first  appeared  in  The 
Smart  Set.  The  scene  is  laid  in  New 
York,  the  characters  are  members  of 
fashionable  society,  and  a  mysterious  rob- 
bery and  the  exposure  of  a  clever  crimi- 
nal furnish  the  main  motive. 

The  Millionaire's  Son.     By  Anna  Robe- 
son Brown. 

This  novel,  to  quote  the  publishers,  "is 
a  study  in  temperament  and  heredity,  and 
a  satire  on  social  conditions  in  America." 
A  further  notice  of  this  book  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Agriculture  for  Beginners.     By  Charles 
William  Burkett,  Frank  Lincoln  Stev- 
ens, and  Daniel  Harvey  Hill. 
The   authors   of  this  book,   professors 
respectively   of  agriculture,   biology   and 
English   in   the   North   Carolina   College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  have 
collaborated  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
line  of  separation  between  the  science  of 
agriculture  and  the  practical  art,  and  that 
the  child   intended  for  the  farm   cannot 
too    early    be    taught    the    fundamental 
truths  of  farming. 
The  Jones  First  Reader. 
The  Jones  Second  Reader. 
The  Jones  Third  Reader. 
The  Jones  Fourth  Reader. 
The  Jones  Fifth  Reader. 

These  are  school  books  by  L.  H.  Jones, 
president  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
College.  The  series  covers  the  reading 
work  of  the  eight  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

Zut  and  Other  Parisians.     By  Guy  Wet- 
more  Carryl. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  dealing,  as 
the  title  suggests,  with  Paris  and  Pari- 
sians. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company: 

Gorgo.    By  Charles  K.  Gaines,  Ph.D. 

A  romance  of  Old  Athens  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity. Gorgo  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Spartan  chief,  reared  in  Laconia,  and  her 
lover  is  a  young  Athenian.  The  story 
abounds  in  battle  scenes. 

Mutual  Book  Company: 

The   Knocker.     By   Frank   C.   Voorhies. 

Illustrated  by  E.  B.  Bird. 

A  book  intended  to  be  funny.  Here  is 
a  typical  quotation:  "A  knocker  is  a  sour- 
ball  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all.  .  .  .  Why 
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does  a  knocker  knock?  Because  he  has 
dyspepsia  and  feels  like  a  soft-shelled 
crab." 

Page  and  Company: 

The  Red  Triangle.    By  Arthur  Morrison. 

This  is  a  detective  story,  and  a  fairly 
good  one,  as  detective  stories  go.  Fur- 
ther mention  of  this  is  made  in  the 
Chronicle  and  Comment  of  the  present 
issue. 

Chicago. 
Laird  and  Lee: 
The  New  Tokology.     Mother  and  Child 

Culture.    By  Eli  F.  BLrown,  M.S.,  M.D., 

and  Joseph  H.  Greer,  M.D. 

A  book  which  gives  considerable  in- 
formation about  the  vital  functions  of  the 
body  and  which  also  contains  a  dictionary 
of  medical  terms.  There  are  numerous, 
instructions  for  the  prevention  or  the  cure 
of  disease,  and  special  illustrations  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  Ruth  Blake. 

Towards  the  Rising  Sun.  A  Story  of 
Travel  and  Adventure.  By  Sigmund 
Krausz. 

An  account  of  the  author's  trip  through 
the  Orient,  beginning  at  Constantinople, 
leading  to  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Egypt, 
and  extending  from  there  through  the 
Red  Sea  to  Ceylon,  Calcutta,  and  over- 
land through  Central   India  to  Bombay. 

Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language.  Based  on  the 
most  eminent  Authorities  by  E.  T.  Roe, 
LL.B.,  and  Professor  O.  H.  L.  Schwetz- 
ky,  Editor. 

This  is  a  concise  lexicon,  bound  in  half 
leather,  and  containing,  besides  defini- 
tions and  pronunciations  of  words  and 
the  various  departments  of  the  regulation 
dictionary,  several  cyclopaedic  features 
and  a  number  of  attractive  coloured  plates 
and  maps. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company: 

Babel  and  Bible.  Two  Lectures  on  the 
Significance  of  Assyriological  Research 
for  Religion.  Embodying  also  the  Most 
Important  Criticisms  and  the  Author's 
Replies.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch. 
Translated  from  the  German  by 
Thomas  J.  McCormack  and  W.  H.  Car- 
ruth. 

Dr.  Delitzsch  is  Professor  of  Assyri- 
ology  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
these  lectures  were  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  German  Oriental  Society. 

Hadley  Ballads.    By  Julia  Taft  Bayne. 

A  small  book  of  poems.  "Her  sons  and 
daughters  have  gathered  these,"  says  the 
introduction,  "from  the  New  England 
Magazine,  the  Independent,  the  Youth's 
Companion,  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield  Re- 
publican, and  Hartford  Courant,  into  this 
little  volume,  which  they  present  to  their 
mother  as  a  birthday  gift,  knowing  also 
that  it  will  give  pleasure  to  her  many 
friends." 


The  Mysteries  of  Mithra.  By  Franz  Co- 
mont. 

A  work  translated  from  the  second  re- 
vised French  edition  by  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Cormack. It  treats  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  tne  Mithraic  religion,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  illustrations. 
The  author,  Franz  Cumont,  is  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Stone  and  Company: 

My  Friend  Annabel  Lee.    By  Mary  Mac- 
lane. 
This  is  very  much  the  sort  of  book  that 

one  might  expect  from  Mary  Maclane. 

Waite  and  Company: 

Homophonic  Conversations  in  English, 
German,  French  and  Italian.  Being  a 
Natural  Aid  to  the  Memory  in  Learning 
those  Languages.  By  C.  B.  and  C.  V. 
Waite. 

A  small  book  based  upon  the  similarity 
in  sound  and  in  signification  of  the  prin- 
cipal words  used  in  the  sentences  which 
are  chosen  as  examples.  Nearly  five  hun- 
dred homophonic  words  are  used,  giving 
the  form  of  the  word  in  each  language. 

Winona  Publishing  Company: 

The  Bible  in  Shakespeare.     By  William 

Burgess. 

A  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  works 
of  William  Shakespeare  to  the  Bible,  in 
which  the  author  undertakes  to  prove,  by 
numerous  parallel  passages,  quotations, 
and  references,  that  Shakespeare — not- 
withstanding all  opinions  to  the  contrary 
— was  a  true  Christian. 

Philadelphia, 
Ferris  and  Leach: 

The  Independence  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics.    A  Study  in  Recognition 
and   Foreign   Policy.     By   Frederic   L. 
Paxson,  Fellow  in  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been,  almost 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a 
vital   question  in  American  politics,  and 
its  history  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been    comprehensively    presented    in    a 
single  volume  before. 

McKay: 

Consumption  a  Curable  and  Preventable 
Disease.  What  a  Layman  Should 
Know  Abput  It.  By  Lawrence  F. 
Flick,  M.D. 

A  .sane  and  helpful  little  book  on  the 
subject  of  tuberculosis,  which  should  help 
those  who  read  it  to  understand  what  the 
disease  is,  and  therefore  to  do  much 
toward  preventing  its  spread. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company: 

The  Man  in  the  Camlet  Cloak.  By  Carlen 
Bateson. 
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This  is  an  historical  novel,  the  plot 
being  founded  upon  the  conspiracy  of 
Aaron  Burr.  It  is  put  forth  in  the  guise 
of  "an  old  writing  transcribed  and  ed- 
ited." 

Under  Mad  Anthony's  Banner.    By  James 

Ball  Naylor. 

Mr.  Naylor,  author  of  "In  the  Days  of 
St.  Clair"  and  several  other  historical 
novels,  has  written  a  story  founded  upon 
the  career  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  in 
the  Northwest  Territory.  He  dedicates 
his  book,  quite  appropriately,  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  hero  of  its  pages. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Walker,  Evans  and  Cogswell  Company: 

Life  of  John  C.  Calhoun.     By  Gustavus 

M.  Pinckney. 

A  sketch  of  the  "Great  Nullifier,"  giv- 
ing a  brief  biographical  account  of  his 
life  and  work,  but  portraying  him  chiefly 
by  means  of  extracts  from  his  letters  and 
speeches. 

Indianapolis. 

Boobs-Merrill  Company: 

The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.     By  Molly  Elliot 

Seawell. 

A  sprightly  romance  of  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  scenes 
laid  in  Paris.  The  story  has  been  running 
serially.  This  book  is  noticed  in  another 
column. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Press  of  the  Ithaca  Democrat: 

The  History  of  the  Treman,  Tremaine, 
Truman  Family  in  America.    By  Eben- 
ezer    Mack    Treman    and    Murray    E. 
Poole,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.    Two  Volumes. 
This   history   appears   in   two   massive 
volumes  of  over  a  thousand  pages  each. 
To  those  persons  interested  in  genealogy 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  history 
concerns   itself   with   Joseph  Truman   of 
New  London,  Connecticut   (1666);  John 
Mack  of  Lyme,  Connecticut  (1680);  Rich- 
ard Dey  of  New  York  City  (1641);  Cor- 
nelius Board  of  Boardville,  New  Jersey 
(1730);  John  Ayer  of  Newbury,  Massa- 
chusetts (1635),  and  their  descendants. 

Oxford,  England. 

At  the  Clarenden  Press: 

A  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.     By 

Charles  Oman,  M.A. 

This,  the  second  volume  of  Professor 
Oman's  exhaustive  work,  covers  the 
ground  from  January  to  September  of 
1809,  that  is,  from  the  Battle  of  Corunna 
to  the  end  of  the  Talavera  Campaign. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Schools  for  Spirits.     By   E.   M.  Wood, 

D.D.,  LL.D. 

In  this  paper  covered  volume  the  au- 
thor touches   upon  theosophy,  spiritual- 


ism, hypnotism,  Dowieism,  Mormonism, 
and  Christian  Science.  "Having  this 
book,"  announces  its  publishers,  "you 
need  nothing  more  on  these  subjects." 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
Elder  and  Company: 

Bachelor  Bigotries.    Compiled  by  an  Old 
Maid  and  Approved  by  a  Young  Bache- 
lor.     Illustrated    by    an    ex-Bachelor. 
Published  by  a  Young  Married  Man. 
The  compilers  of  this  little  volume  have 
made  selections  for  every  day  in  the  year 
from  the  various  writers  who  at  one  time 
or  another  have  turned   cynical   toward 
women. 

Robertson: 

Of  Both  Worlds.  By  Herman  Scheffauer. 
A  book  of  poems  dedicated  to  Ambrose 
Bierce. 

Some  Village  Verse.  By  Master  Emery. 
A  small  paper-covered  book  without  a 
publisher's  imprint.  According  to  the 
frontispiece  "Master  Emery"  is  not  so 
young  as  his  verse  would  lead  one  to 
think.  The  title  page  bears  this  an- 
nouncement: "Notice!  This  edition  is 
limited  to  five  hundred  copies." 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold 
between  July  and  August,  1903. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  lead- 
ing booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned: 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Mettle    of    the    Pasture.      Allen. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.   $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

5.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

6.  How  Paris  Amuses  Itself.  Smith.   (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)    $1.50  net. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The     Spenders.       Wilson.       (Lcthrop.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Four    Feathers.     Mason.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50.. 

6.  Wee  MacGreegor.    Bell.   (Harper.)  $1.00 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
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4.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

5.  At  the  Time  Appointed.    Barbour.    (Lip- 

pincott.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Under    Dog.      Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Pigs   in   Clover.     Danby.     (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Lightning  Conductor.  Williamson.  (Holt 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

2.  Lightning        Conductor.         Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  Philosophy  Four.    Wister.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Prince  of  Sinners.     Oppenhein.     (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.50. 

6.  John  Percyfield.     Henderson.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)    $1.50. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Filigree    Ball.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Cleveland,  O. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.  .(Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  Peggy  O'Neal.    Lewis.    (Drexel-Biddle.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

6.  At  the  Time  Appointed.    Barbour.    (Lip- 

pincott.)   $1.50. 

Cleveland,  O. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.   (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Under    Dog.      Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Dallas,  Tex. 
1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 
Page.)    $1.50. 


2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $i.5& 

3.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The   Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.       (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Virginian.      Wister.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

Denver,  Colo. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Grey   Cloak.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Main  Chance.     Nicholson.    (Bobb*- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  Brewster's  Millions.     Greaves.      (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Lightning       Conductor.         Williamson. 

(Holt.)  $1.50. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Grey   Cloak.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50. 

4.  Under  the  Rose.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the    Cabbage     Patch. 

Hegan-Rice.     (Century.)     $1.50. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Alien.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Log  of  a  Cowboy.  Adams.   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Spenders.  Wilson.  (Lothrop.)  $1.50. 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 

1.  Anne   Carmel.     Overton.     (Maomillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles.     Bacheller. 

(Lothrop.)    $1.50. 

4.  Gordon  Keith.     Page.     (S«ribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  Under  the  Rose.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

Lousiville,  Ky. 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  Pigs   in   Clover.     Danby.     (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50. 
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Memphis,  Tenn. 
x.   The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 
^.   The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 
3.   Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
4-  Under  the  Rose.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 
5-  Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  Ward.   (Harper.) 

$150. 
&.  Journeys    End.     Forman.      (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

x.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.  (Mac- 
millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy.     Shute. 

(Everett.)    $1.00. 

4.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

5.  Philosophy  Four.    Wister.    (Macmillan.) 

50  cts. 

6.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

*    The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.    (Mac- 
millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  A    Gentleman    of    the    South.      Brown. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

4.  Gotdon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lady   Rose's   Daughter.     Ward.     (Har- 

per.)   51.50. 

6.  Gayarre's  History  of  Louisiana.     (Han- 

sell.)    $10.00  net. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The   Grey   Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Children  of  Destiny.     Sea  well.     (Bobbs- 
.  Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Omaha,  Neb* 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  Such  Things  as   Dreams  Are  Made  of. 

Miller.     (Lawrence.)    $1.00. 

3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50.  ; 

5.  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles.     Bacheller. 

(Lothrop.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Under    Dog.      Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$150. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 


4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  Log  of  a  Cowboy.    Adams.    (Houghton- 

Mifflin.)     $1.50. 

Portland,  Me. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.  The  Main  Chance.     Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Under  the  Rose.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

4.  Lady   Rose's   Daughter.     Ward.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

5.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the     Cabbage    Patch. 

Hegan-Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

6.  The   Grey   Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

2.  Lovey   Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lady   Rose's   Daughter.     Ward.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

1.  Lions  of  the  Lord.    Wilson.    (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

4.  The   Grey   Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  Ward    of    King    Canute.        Liljencranz. 

(McClurg.)    $1.50. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  As    It   Was   In   the   Beginning.     Miller. 

(Robertson.)    $1.00. 

4.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lady   Rose's   Daughter.     Ward.      (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

6.  For  the  Pleasure  of  His  Company.    Stod- 

dard.   (Robertson.)    $1.50  net. 
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St  Louis,  Md. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Peggy  O'Neal.    Lewis.    (Drexel-Biddle.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50: 
.5.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  .$1.50. 
6.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday- 

Pa*e.)     $1.50. 

St  Paul,  Minn. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles.     Bacheller. 

(Lothrop.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Lions  of  the  Lord.    Wilson.    (Loth- 

rop.)   $1.50. 

5.  The   Grey   Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Brewster's  Millions.     Greaves.     (Stone.) 

$1.50. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.     Wiggs     of    the     Cabbage     Patch. 

Hegan-Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

5.  Lovey   Mary.     Hegan-Rice.      (Century.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Lady   Rose's   Daughter.     Ward.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

Toronto,  Can. 

1.  Gordon     Keith.      Page.      (Capp-Clark.) 

75c.  and  $1.25. 

2.  The  Grey  Cloak.    MacGrath.    (McLeod- 

Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

3.  The     Mettle    of    the     Pasture.      Allen. 

(Morang.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Filigree    Ball.      Green.      (McLeod- 

Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

5.  The  Virginian.    Wister.    (Morang.)    75c. 

and  $1.50. 
6  Brewster's  Millions.    Greaves.    (McLeod- 
Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 


4.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.     (Bobbs-Mer-1 

rill.)     $1.50.  . 

5.  Peggy  O'Neal.     Lewis.     (Stokes.)     $1.50! 
.6.  Round     Anvil     Rock.       Banks.       (Mac-| 

millan.)    $1.50. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.    (Mae- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    ^r.50. 

4.  The    Four    Feathers.       Mason.        (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Doubledaj- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  When  Patty  Went  to  College.     Webster. 

(Century.)    $1.50. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.    /Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.       >.       •    • 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild      1  .  *  .»     , 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Gn<« .. 

rill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Lightning  Condu^'    - 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

6.  Monsigny.    Forrnan.    1 1>  1. 

$1.50. 

From  the  above  lists  tl 
books  are  selected  accorJ    z  ••    »i. 
ing  system: 

A  book  standing  1st  on  a*  .-  '::      :   u--.- .  s 
2d       " 

3d  " 

4th  " 

Sth  " 

6th  " 


BEST  SELLING  POCKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.     Allen. 

(Macmillan.)      $1.50 221 

2.  Gordon   Keith.     Page.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50 207 

3.  The  One  Woman.   Dixon.   (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50 164 

4.  The    Call    of    the    Wild.      London. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50 77 

5.  The      Grey      Cloak.        MacGrath. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50 69 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.  William- 

son.   (Holt.)    $1.50 66 


15f>e  Sherrods 

By    the    Author    of    "  G  R  Ji  V  S  T  Jl  R  K  " 
and    "CJiSTLE      C  R  Ji  -V  E  Y  C  R  O  IV" 

GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON 


'X'HIS  is  a  new  book 
**  by  an  author  who 
is  in  the  front  rank  of 
novelists,  and  whose 
work  displays  an  in- 
dividuality and  power 
at  once  refreshing  and 
impressive*  This  novel 
gives  every  promise  of 
being  one  of  the  great 
successes  of    the  year* 


In  an  entirely  different  vein  from  his 
former  work.  A  strong,  realistic  story 
of  life  in  Gay  County,  Indiana,  beginning 
with  the  idyllic  love  of  the  voting  farmer 
and  the  girl  teacher,  which  culminates  in 
a  marriage  that  brings  perfect  bliss  in 
spite  of  poverty  and  hard  work*  The 
development  of  an  intricate  plot,  worked 
out  in  a  masterly  manner,  keeps  the  interest  of  the  reader  at  the  highest  tension,  as  one  follows 
the  awakening  of  ambition  in  the  young  man,  his  life  in  Chicago,  where  he  rises  rapidly  in  his 
profession,  his  first  downward  step  in  concealing  his  marriage  from  his  friends  and  associates, 
the  frightful  entanglement  into  which  his  weakness  leads  him,  up  to  the  tragical  end  which 
brings  into  high  relief  the  characters  of  two  noble  women* 

44  Like  others  of  the  successful  books  Iphfch  h£be  bad  enormous  sales*  it  has 
that  indefinable  something  about ;'  WHch  fe<o>  stories  possess  and  <whicb  forces  a  book 
into  unfbersal  popularity,  *  * 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  D.  WILLIAMS  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES,  $1.50 


GEORGE    BAJLR     MC  CUTCHEUN 


Bofcto,  fflt&b  an*  Company 

publishers,    372  Fifth  avenue,    new  york 
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Sold  on  its  merits  the  world  over 


for  sixteen  years. 

Improved,  beautiful  line  In  fifty  styles. 
Clean,  efficient,  durable  and  reliable. 
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What's  that?    Coffee? 
Yes,  that's  what  we  said. 

You  convince  yourself  when  the 
delicious  bound  and  spring  of  re- 
turning health  comes  in  ten  days 
after  you  leave  off  Coffee  and  take 
on  Postum  Food  Coffee. 
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BY  A  METHOD  OF  ITS  OWN 
HAND  SAPOnO  cleans  the  pores,  aids  the 
natural  changes  of  the  sldii,  and  imparts 
new  vigor  and  life.  Don't  argue,  Don't 
infer,  Try  it !  It's  a  lightning  change  from 
office  to  parlor  with  HAND  SAPOLIO. 


EXERCISE  YOUR  SKIN  -keep  up 
its  activity,  and  aid  its  natural  changes,  not 
by  expensive  Turkish  baths,  but  by  HAND 
SAPOLIO,  the  only  soap  that  liberates  the 
activities  of  the  pores  without  working 
chemical  changes.     Costs  but  a  trifle. 


THE  PERFECT  PURITY  of  HAND 
SAPOLIO  makes  it  a  very  desirable  toilet 
article;  it  contains  no  animal  fats,  but  is 
made  from  the  most  healthful  of  the 
vegetable  oils.  It  is  truly  the  "Dainty 
Woman's  Friend."     Its  use  is  a  fine  habit. 
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CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


THE  GIBSOJNj  "BOOK  for  1903 
EIGHTY  DRAWINGS 

Including 

THE  WEAKER  SEX 

The  Story  of  a  Susceptible  Bachelor 
By  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 

$4 20  net  (postage  extra) 

MR.  GIBSON'S  1903  book,  made  up,  as  heretofore,  of  selections 
from  his  most  popular  drawings,  will  be  especially  attractive 
this  year,  not  only  because  of  the  larger  number  of  cartoons  than  usual,  but,  in  particular,  of 
the  greatly  increased  popularity  and  the  telling  character  of  his  latest  work.  The  key-note  is 
found  in  the  question-mark  cunningly  suggested  by  the  clever  drawing  accompanying  the  title 
phrase.  Are  women  really  "the  weaker  sex"?  But  there  are  many  other  drawings,  also, 
of  greater  import  than  this  humorous  series,  and  all  of  them  show  the  piquancy,  deft  charac- 
terization, and  rare  execution  that  have  made  Mr.  Gibson's  great  and  growing  popular  success. 
De  luxe  edition  of  250  copies,  numbered  and  signed  by  the  author,  with  signed  artist's 
proof  in  photogravure  for  framing.     $10.00  net.  ^ 


Copyright 
iQtu  by 
Carles 

Scribner's 

>■.■(,  s. 


•RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 


The  Bar  Sinister 


This  inimitable  dog  story  is  elaborately  pre- 
sented, and  accompanied  by  an  introduction  in 
which  Mr.  Davis  tells  about  the  real  "  Kid," 
the  original  of  the  dog  of  the  story. 

Illustrated  in  color,  $1.50 


HENRY  VANDYKE 


Little  Rivers 


This  celebrated  classic  of  the  woods  and 
streams  is  here  reset  and  presented  in  a 
binding  and  style  uniform  with  "  The  Blue 
Flower"  and  "  The  Ruling  Passion." 

Illustrated  in  color,  $1.50 
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NEW  SCRIBNER    FICTION 


EDITH 
WHARTON 


ALICE  DUER 
MILLER 


FREDERICK 
PALMER 


W.    A. 

FRASER 


FRANK   H. 
SPEARMAN 


F.  HOPKINSON 
SMITH 


SANCTUARY 

Deals  with  a  psychological  situation  of  a  most  interest- 
ing and  novel  kind,  arising  from  a  question  of  heredity 
and  covering  two  periods  a  generation  apart.  The  whole 
is  worked  out  with  the  subtle  power  which  is  character- 
istic of  Mrs.  Wharton's  best  work.  -        -         $1.50. 

CALDERON'S   PRISONER. 

The  adventures  of  a  typically  modern  young  lady  who 
finds  herself  in  a  situation  almost  medieval*  the  scene 
shifting  from  South  America  to  Newport,  Contains  also 
a  novelette  entitled  "  Cyril  Vane's  Wife"     i2mot  $1*50. 

8»e  VAGABOND 

"A  strong,  well-sustained  novel,  picturesque  and  strik- 
ingly dramatic/*— Brook  iy n  Eagle* 

This  novel  was  immediately  successful  and  promised 
large  popularity,     Harrison  Fisher  drawings.    -     $1*50. 

&/>e   BLOOD    LILIES 

The  atmosphere  of  a  strange  and  romantic  land  is 
everywhere  felt  as  a  quality  of  the  story,  which,  dra- 
matic and  pathetic  in  a  remarkable  degree,  illustrates  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a  wild  and  picturesque  com- 
munity with  vivid  power.    Illustrated*      -        -        $I-5°- 

6»e  Daughter  o/  A  Magnate 

The  romance  of  that  greatest  of  American  "  interests," 
the  railway,  has  never  hmi  depicted  with  the  expertness, 
sympathy  and  systematic  elaborateness  that  distinguish 
Mr.  Spearman's  new  book.        -  $1501 

5*e   UNDER  DOG 

The  great  summer  success  of  this  volume  of  stories 
makes  any  description  of  it  unnecessary  at  this  late  day. 
Ask  your  friends  what  they  think  of  it.  Its  popularity 
this  fall  is  even  greater.    Illustrated.        -        -        $1.50. 


w.  w. 

JACOBS 
A.  T. 

quiller 

COUCH 

CYRUS 

TOWNSEND 

BRADY 


ODD   CRAFT 

Another  volume  of  his  inimitable  tales  descriptive  of 
the  sailorman  ashore.  Illustrated  humorously,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  book,  by  Will  Owens.  -        $1.50. 

TWO   SIDES  0/  THE  FACE 

The  success  of  *  Q"s  "  brilliant  novel  of  the  spring, 
"  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Revel,"  gives  point,  if  such 
be  necessary,  to  the  announcement  of  a  new  volume  of 
short  stories  which  will  include  the  latest  he  has  writ- 
ten.      -        -        -        -        »        -        -        -        -      $1.50, 

A  DOCTOR  0/  PHILOSOPHY 

Making  a  completely  new  departure  in  Mr.  Brady's 

art  as  a  novelist. 

"  His  best  novel  ...  A  powerful  story  of  the 
present  day."— Phila.  Ledger.         -        -        l2mo,  $1.2$, 
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TWO  NOTABLE  BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS 


Autobiography  of 
Seventy  Years  » 

OEOROE  F.  HOAR 

*a  twt  villi ■,  with  strtnft,  $7 M  ■*  (»•*«•  sssMmsI) 


Not  only  for  its  political  importance,  but 
for  the  unusual  personal,  social,  and  literary 
interest  of  the  reminiscences  it  brings  to- 
gether, Senator  Hoar's  autobiography  will 
be  the  most  notable  contribution  of  the  year 
to  memoir-literature.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  another  man  in  the  country 
who  has  known  more  of  the  important  men 
and  measures  of  his  time  than  Mr.  Hoar; 
and  the  charm  and  piquancy  of  his  style, 
with  its  range,  from  the  eloquent  discussion 
of  his  political  principles  to  the  humor  of 
his  anecdotes,  are  as  remarkable  as  his  ex- 
periences. The  book  is  refreshingly  frank 
and  full  of  character  and  individuality — a 
record  of  opinions  as  well  as  events. 


Vacation  Days  in 
Greece 

By  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  formerly  Direc- 
tor of  the  American  Archaeological 
School  at  Athens.  Fully  illustrated. 
8vo,  $2.00  net  (postage,  20  cents). 


To  Appear  li  ffereaber 

Central  Asia  and 
Tibet 

By  Sven  Hedin,  author  of  "Through  Asia." 
One  of  the  most  important  books  of  ex- 
ploration and  discovery  in  many  years. 


Reminiscences  of 
the  Civil  War.**™. 

JOHN  B.  GORDON 


la  mc  rstasM,  with  three  ptrtnte,  $J.M  a*  (ststsft  txtn) 


These  reminiscences,  which  are  destined 
to  take  the  place  on  the  Southern  side  held 
by  General  Grant's  "Memoirs"  on  the 
Northern  side,  were  written  by  General 
Gordon  from  time  to  time  throughout  a 
great  number  of  years.  They  are  not,  there- 
fore a  made-to-order  book,  but  the  spon- 
taneous recollections  of  a  very  full  life. 
From  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox  General 
Gordon  was  in  most  of  the  great  fights  of 
General  Lee's  army.  No  other  such  inti- 
mately personal  record  has  been  produced 
by  either  side.  Every  chapter  contains 
humorous  incidents,  and  often  pathetic 
ones,  which  will  pass  into  the  permanent 
history  of  the  war. 


Cruising  Among 
the  Caribbees 

By  Charles  A;  Stoddard.  A  new  edition 
greatly  enlarged  and  brought  to  date. 
With  18  illustrations,  of  which  6  are 
new.     i2mo,  $1.50. 


To  Appear  !■  November 

The  Story  of  a 
Soldier's  Life 

By  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley. 
A  work  of  great  importance  and  wide- 
spread interest. 
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John  S.  Sargent 

A  Collection  of  60  Reproductions  in  Photogravure  of  his  Finest  Paintings 

With  a  critical  introduction  by  Mrs.  Alice  Meynelt 
Folio,  $30.00  net;  an  edition  de  luxe,  $ 60.00  net 

This  elaborate  volume  offers,  for  the  first  time,  an  adequate  collection  of  the  paintings 
of  Mr.  Sargent,  particularly  of  his  portraits,  of  which  there  are  fifty- four.  The  plates 
run  as  large  as  seven  by  ten  inches  in  size,  offering  a  sufficient  area  for  the  rendering 
of  much  of  the  technical  as  well  as  the  general  artistic  excellence  of  the  originals.  The 
selection  includes  many  pieces  of  portraiture  celebrated  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
England.  

REMBRANDT:  His  Life,  His  Work,  and  His  Time 
By  EMLE  MICHEL 

Edited  and  prefaced  by  Frederic  Wedmore,  and  translated  from  the  French  by  Florence 
Simmonds.     With  76  full-page  illustrations,  of  which  8  are  photogravures.     A  new 
edition  in  one  volume,  entirely  reset.    8vo,  $7,50  net. 
This  new  one- volume  edition  places  this  superb  work,  formerly  published  in  two  volumes 

fit  $I5p  within  reach  of  many  to  whom  it  was  previously  unattainable. 


CCLOPAEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITALY, 
GREECE,  AND  THE  LEVANT 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  P.  P.  LONGFELLOW 

"With  all  the  many  illustrations   (except  the  photogravures)    of  the  $25  limited  edition. 
Large  8voT  $6.00  net 
This  elaborate  and  authoritative  work  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  put  forth  in  a  beautiful 
unlimited  edition  at  a  moderate  price,  without  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  the  contents. 


O 


LD    LONDON    SILVER:    Its  History,  its  Marks,  and  its 
Makers.    By  montague  Howard 

With    over    200    illustrations.      Bound    in    leather.      Large    Svo,    $12.50    net    (postage 
additional). 
This  elaborate  and  most  handsome  work,  which  has  been  years  in  preparation,  will  be 
recognized  at  once  as  the  authority  in  its  field. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  ART 

FRENCH   PAINTING   IN   THE   XVI   CENTURY 
By  L.  DIMIER 

With  numerous  illustrations,  including  photographs  of  rare  and  almost  unknown  paintings 
in  French  chateaux  not  heretofore  reproduced,    $2.00  net. 


DONATELLO.    By  lord  balcarres 
Elaborately  illustrated.     $2.00  n?t. 
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IMPORTANT  BOOKS— SCRIBNER'S 
FREEDOM    AND    RESPONSIBILITY 

By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley 

President  of  Yale  University.  In  Press 

This  important  book,  the  full  title  of  which  is  "  The  Relations  between  Freedom  and 
Responsibility  in  Democratic  Communities/'  traces  the  history  of  democracy  in  its  wider  as 
well  as  in  its  narrower  aspects ;  not  merely  as  a  form  of  government  but  as  a  phase  of  na- 
tional character.  The  papers  include:  I.  Democracy  in  Theory  and  Practice.  2.  The  Con- 
ditions of  Self-Government.  3.  The  Conception  of  Moral  Freedom.  4.  Civil  Liberty  and 
Religious  Toleration.    5.  The  Growth  of  Individualism.    6.  The  Limits  of  Individualism. 

THE    RENAISSANCE    IN    ENGLAND 

Six  Englishmen  of  the  16tK  Century 

By  Sidney  Lee 
With  6  portraits.  8vo,  In  Press 

The  lectures  with  which  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  made  so  great  a  success  in  his  extensive  tour 
of  American  Universities  in  the  spring  are  here  collected,  with  his  revision,  in  a  group  of 
biographical  studies  which  admirably  illustrate  his  exceptional  power  in  this  direction. 
After  an  opening  chapter  on  the  Renaissance  in  England,  the  book  treats,  in  order,  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Edmund  Spenser,  Francis  Bacon, 
Shakespeare's  Life  and  Shakespeare's  Work. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  OUR  OWN  TIME 

A  History  from  Reconstruction  to  Expansion 

Being  an  extension  of  "A  History  of  the  Last  Quarter  Century,"  by  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  sometime  President  of  Brown 
University. 

One  thousand  pages,  with  nearly  five  hundred  illustrations.  Large  8vo,  $5.00 

The  great  popularity  and  authority  of  this  standard  work  has  led  to  its  extension  to 
cover  the  entire  period  from  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  to  the  new  expansion  of  our 
territory — 1870-1903.  Besides  forming  the  only  existing  minute  history  of  the  country  in 
our  own  generation,  and  furnishing  an  unequalled  aid  to  the  memory  of  men  now  in  their 
prime,  it  covers  in  the  fullest  manner  the  information  most  desired  as  to  the  immediate 
present.  The  illustrations,  like  the  text,  show  the  latest  conditions,  and  include  some 
remarkable  achievements  of  modern  photography. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    REVOLUTION 

By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

A  new  edition  in  one  volume,  with  all  the  illustrations,  178  in  number,  of  the  original 

two-volume  edition.  8vo,  $3.00 

u  Writing  of  this  sort,"  said  the  New  York  Tribune  of  the  two-volume  edition  of  this 

standard  work,  "  needs  good  illustration,  and  Senator  Lodge  is  to  be  congratulated  on  just 

about  the  most  brilliant  pictorial  accompaniment  with  which  any  such  scheme  as  his  has 

been  blessed  of  late  years."    The  success  of  the  six-dollar  edition,  here  referred  to,  was 

remarkable  for  so  expensive  a  work,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  one-volume  edition,  containing, 

as  it  does,  every  feature  of  the  original  at  half  the  price,  ought  to  reach  a  very  large 

circulation. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    DRAMA 

By  Brander  Matthews 
Uniform  with  the  author's  former  volumes.  i2mo,  $1.23  net,  postage  11  cents 

contents  : 
The  Art  of  the  Dramatist  The  Drama  in  England 

Greek  Tragedy  The  Drama  in  France 

Greek  and  Roman  Comedy  The  Drama  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Mediaeval  Drama  The  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

The  Drama  in  Spain  The  Future  of  the  Drama 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 


No 


Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Montespan 

By  H.  Nosl  Williams.     Illustrated  with  16  photogravures.    (Uniform  with  the  "  Memoirs  of  , 

Pompadour.")    4 to,  #7.50  n^. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  figures  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV  was  the  beautiful  Mme.  de  Mont 
adequate  account  of  her  life  has  of  late  years  been  available.    The  present  "Life"  by  H.  Noel  Wil 
therefore  bring  once  more  before  us  the  singular  fascination  of  his  heroine,  and  the  Court  of  Louis  XTV, 
the  atmosphere  of  which  is  reproduced  with  wonderful  fidelity. 

The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian 

Concerning  the  Kingdoms  and  the  Marvels  of  the  East 
By  Col.  Sra  Hectlt  Yule.  Revised  throughout  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries  by  Hiami  Comjeo.  With 

maps  and  many  illustrations.     2  vols.,  8vo,  $16.00  net. 
This  thorough  revision  of  Marco  Polo's  celebrated  travels  is  based  upon  the  original  translations  of  Couoarsx 
Si*  Henby  Yule,  R.E.,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  and  Hakloyt  Societies,  1     * 
contains  also  a  Memoir  of  Yule. 

Crowe  and  Cavacaselle's  History  of  Painting 

Painting  nr  Italy,  Umbria,  Florence  and  Siena,  from  the  2nd  to  the  10th  Century.  With  900  illustra- 
tions. New  and  completely  revised  edition.  Edited  by  Professor  it,  Langtqn  Douglas  and  S.  Aaron* 
Strong.  S  vols.,  8vo,  (vols.  1  and  2  ready),  $6.00  net  per  volume. 
This  standard  work  has  been  for  many  years  out-of-print,  and  second-hand  copies  have  commanded  a  very 
high  price.  This  new  edition  will  contain  the  final  corrections  of  Sir  Joseph  Crowe  which,  for  the  first  two 
volumes  are  so  thorough  as  to  amount  in  parts  to  are-writing  of  the  book.  The  history  will  be  complete  in 
six  volumes. 


The  Works  of  Fielding 

With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius.  By  Arthur 
Murphy.  A  new  edition,  edited  by  James  P. 
Browne,  M.  D.  11  vols.,  8vo,  $40.00  net. 
This  new  edition  is  a  reissue  of  the  standard  "  Bickers 
Edition,"  recognised  universally  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  the  most  satisfactory  ever  made.  The  text 
is  that  of  the  correct  quarto  edition  of  1769.  The 
type  is  large,  clear,  and  beautiful,  the  title-pages  in 
color,  and  the  volumes  simple  and  handsome. 

The  Alien  Immigrant 

By  Major  W.   Evans-Gordon,   M.   P.   (Lately   a 
Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Alien  Immi- 
gration.)    With  map  and  numerous  illustration*. 
12mo,  11.50  net. 
An  important  book  profusely  illustrated  from  the 
author's  photographs  on  this  subject  which  is  fast 
coming  to  be  of  such  vital  interest  to  America. 

Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne 

The  Story  of  the  Men  of  the  Red  Branch  of  Ulster. 
Arranged  and  put  into  English  by  Lady  Gregory. 
Preface  by  W.  B.  Yeats.       12mo,  12.00  net. 


The  "  Country  life  **  Sporting  Library 

Edited  by  Horace  G.  Hutchinson,  the  various  sub- 
jects handled  by  experts.  All  the  volumes  profusely 
illustrated. 
LAWN  TENNIS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

By   S.   M.    Mahoney,   H.   S.  Scarron,  G.  W. 

HlIXIARD,     HoLCOMBE    WaRD,    MRS.     StEBBY  MO& 

other  experts,  under  the  editorship  of  A.  Waflh 
Myers.    8vo,  93.00  net. 

CRICKET 
By  R.  H.  Littleton,  the  Earl  of  Dabjtlkt,  A.  C 
McLaren,  P.  F.  Warner,  D.  L.  A*  Jefbson, 
Horne  Gordon,  D.  H.  G.  Levesow-Gow**,  W.  J. 
Ford,  and  G.  L.  Jessop.  With  more  than  100 
illustrations.    8vo,  $3.75  net. 

SHOOTING,  2  vols. 

Edited  by  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.     8to,  $7.50  net. 

in  preparation 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING       FISHING 

Poets  and  Dreamers 

Studies  and  Translations  from  the  Irish.  By  Lady 
Gregory.  Author  of  "Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne." 
ISmo,  |1.50  net. 


The  Caxton  Thin  Paper  Series 

Illustrated  Reprints  of  Famous  Classics  in  pocket  form.  Printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  antiaue  wove 
paper.  With  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  from  10  to  14  illustrations  in  each  volume.  Bound  in  limp 
lambskin,  gilt  top,  $1.25  net  a  volume.  : 

Shakespeare's  Complete  Plays  and  Poems,  3  vols.  < 

Other  Volumes 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy 
Shelley's  Poems 
Romantic  Ballads 
Don  Quixote 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriam 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  2  vols. 
Night  and  Morning 
Ainsworth's  Old  St  Paul's 


BoswelTs  Johnson,  2  vols. 
Pepys's  Diary 
Evelyn's  Diary 
Keat's  Poems 
Bacon's  Works 
Hood's  Serious  Poems 
Harry  Lorrequer 
Peacock's  Novels  and  Tales 


Lamb's  Works 

Burns's  Poems 

Milton's  Poems 

Irving's  Sketch  Book,  2  vols. 

Lodge's  Rosalynde 

Herrick's  Poems,  2  vols. 

Poe's  Tales 

Undine  and  Aslauga's  Knight 


•  Ideal  Pocket  Editions."— Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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OUTWARD  ~  Neme 

nrvTT\Trv  -*■  ^^^     Address. 
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'   C^  ^^    Metiri.  Charles  Scribnen  Sons 

jBgf  /  ^^  I5JIJ7  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yoik 

OF   THB  ^W^    I  %\  ■  t^VjXl        ^^  Plc*»c  tend  to  abote  addv« 

JkUnitlu    ^tsriss 

^^  ^^^  ^W    on  the  Outward 

Bound  Edition 

of  KIPI4NO. 

TF  you  are  a  subscriber  to  this,  the  only  complete  edition,  you  can  secure        ^lW      V£ 
upon  application,  Mr.  Kipling's  new  book  of  verse  ^^  ^^ 

CJe  ftot  jftatfona 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  the  edition  write  for  the  special  terms  under  which  the  set 
(including  this  volume)  is  now  offered. 

This  is  the  only  uniform  and  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Kipling's  writings.  It  has  been 
produced  under  his  personal  supervision  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  his  intention  of  hence- 
forth issuing  in  this  edition  all  his  new  books  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the 
ordinary"  trade  volume,  his  new  book  of  verse,  QTye  ItU  JiattflTUJ,  is  now  added  to  the  set. 
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SATISFACTORY      EDITION      OF 


Cftacteap  ? 


We  do  not.     The  English  Editions  are  at  present  the  best,  but  even 
these  are  faulty,  either  the  type  being  too  small  and  crowded  on  the 
page  or  the  volume  bulky  and  heavy — in  shorty  they  are  not  modern, 
and  they  are  expensive.   We  have  undertaken  the  manufacture    ± 
of  an  entirely  new  edition  with  all  the  original  illustrations      ^    ** 
thoroughly  modern  in  every  respect.      If  you  are   at   all 
interested  fill  out  the  information-coupon  while  it  is 
still  possible  to  secure  one  of  the  earliest  impres- 
sions.   The  set  is  to  be  sold  only  by  subscrip 
and   can   not   be   seen   in   the  book  stores 
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CAPTAIN   MAHAN'S  WAR  OF  181a 

A  most  important  work  on  a  subject  of  genuine  and  fascinating  interest,  by  the  most  gifted 
of  naval  writers-  The  articles  are  to  run  through  the  year,  and  will  present  the  stirring  events 
of  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain  in  a  series  of  accurate  and  vivid  pictures,  Captain  Mahan 
has  had  exceptional  command  of  Government  and  private  documents  here  and  abroad,  and 
makes  immense  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  period  of  history.  The  most 
picturesque  incidents  of  the  war  will  be  illustrated  by  Reuterdahl,  Chapman,  and  others. 

THE    PARIS    WORKINOMAN,    BY    WALTER    A.  , 

WYCKOFF 

The  author  of  "  The  Workers  "  has  been  living  the  life 
of  the  Paris  workman  in  Belleville,  the  laboring  quarter 
of  the  great  French  capital.  His  articles  are  full  of  the 
most  intimate  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  scenes  be 
depicts,  while  bis  opinions  on  questions  of  labor,  which 
are  of  the  most  practical  nature,  are  of  peculiar  value, 

EUROPEAN  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  INTEREST 
TO   AMERICA,   BY   FRANK    A.  VANDERLIP 

The  newest  aspects  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in 
the  life  and  politics  of  European  countries  will  be  ably 
presented  in  four  striking  articles  from  a  very  American 
point  of  view  by  Mr,  Frank  A,  Vanderlip,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  The  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings has  had  the  writer's  most  intimate  consideration, 
and  with  the  Insight  of  a  trained  journalist  he  gives  just 
what  Americans  want  most  to  know.     Fully  illustrated. 

MRS.    GEORGE    BANCROFTS    LETTERS    PROM 
ENGLAND 

These  letters  cover  a  remarkable  period  and  are  of  rare 
interest.  Written  in  the  form  of  a  journal  to  members  of 
Mrs.  Bancroft's  own  family,  they  are  full  of  personal  ideas 
and  opinions  on  literary  and  artistic  London,  and  present 
a  glowing,  dramatic  picture  of  the  court  and  social  life 
into  which  she  was  introduced  when  her  husband  was 
Minister  to  England  from  1844-1S50.  They  will  be  illus- 
trated. 

FAMILY  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Here  is  a  personal  insight  into  the  life  at  Monticello,  a 
glance  at  the  political  events  of  the  time  with  many 
domestic  affairs,  including  the  education  of  the  States- 
man's favorite  grandson.  Mr.  Jefferson  believed  in  the 
education  of  Southern  men  in  the  South,  and  his  views 
of  "  Eastern  Colleges"  are  delightfully  interesting, 


"SCRIBNER'S 


"Scribner's  has  a  note  of  its  01 
which  differentiates  it  from  the  other 
magazines;  a  note  which  is  aJwaj* 
fresh  and  tit  id  and  which  appeals  la 
the  taste  for  the  best  in  literature  and 
■It.*  /v«.±,>„  l:*f*    , 

11  The  contents  of  this  ejcceptiooaUy 
fine  magazine  is  of  so  high  an  order 
that  the  reader  turns  from  article  to 
article  with  a  growing  zest  that  in- 
creases with  the  reading." 

Burfcmftvm  //«a^r, 

lLA  periodical  that  continues  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  lighter 
forms  of  literature  and  more  solid 
articles — giving  fiction  and  poetry 
their  due  as  well  as  matters  of  present 
moment— and  art." 

Art*  V*r*  Mmil  +m*t  E*fr*m. 

"  Scribuer't  furnishes  a  tu!  amount 
of  interesting  matter." 

Lm/mjettm  L*+d*r. 

**  Simply  to  announce  that  5cribncr*« 
is  on  the  bookstands  is  to  say  that  one 
nf  the  best  of  the  monthlies  is  avail- 
able." 

Ntm  Qrlrmm*  Smmdmj  Stmt*. 

"  Well  in  the  forefront  of  the  mod 
popular  of  our  magazines  stands 
Scribner's  at  all  times.11 
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MAGAZffi! 


904- 


to  cons 
a  copy 


UPBERT  ORANTS  NOVEL,  "THE  UNDERCURRENT" 

This  strong  and  sympathetic  love  story,  full  of  human  nature  and  human  passion  and 
strife,  will  be  the  leading  serial  of  the  year. 

Its  human  nature  is  intensely  modern,  its  strife  and  passions  and  love  are  all  modern  de- 
velopments. Through  the  story  runs  a  powerful  presentation  of  some  of  the  most  apparent 
dangers  in  the  social  forces  of  the  day.     The  novel  will  be  illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

A  PASTORAL  NOVEL  BY  NELSON  LLOYD 

A  shorter  serial  and  one  in  a  widely  contrasting  vein  to 
Mr.  Grant's  work  will  be  "  The  Soldier  of  the  Valley,"  by 
N  e  Ison  Lloyd.  It  is  a  story  of  the  quiet,  rustic  neighborhood 
of  a  Pennsylvania  valley,  and  is  told  with  unusual  beauty 
and  sentiment.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  love 
stories  that  have  made  for  themselves  permanent  places 
in  English  literature.    To  be  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost. 


IS    THE    BEST 


f  I 


"A  library  in  itself— unique,  fasci- 
nating; with  the  ring  and  thrill  of  life 
9D  every  page." 

Ckic*£*>  Imttr-Qetmn, 

"K   high    class    magazine,   always 
"An 


artistic,      admirably 
rz'trjf  monih.,f 

$*It  La**  Tri&un*. 


"  Space  lack*  in  which  to  do  justice 
IJ»  the  wealth  of  illustration  In  color, 
a*  well  as  black  and  while,  *  *  *  it  is 
really  beautiful . " 

New  Orifmmi  Pie*jmn*. 

"Sustain*  i is  reputation  /or  variety 

and  individuality  of  style." 

"Always  full  of  good  matter  In  suf- 
ficient and  carefully  balanced  variety. 
Its  illustrations  are   always   of  the 

best  " 

PhiUdtifhi*  Church  Standard. 

"Notably  excellent  In  lis  Literary 
and  art  features.111 

Jtockftttr  Drmxrmt  mmd  CkrentcU. 

"  Scribner's  always  manages  to 
hare  a  good  aerial* M 

JVVw  Qrltmm*  Tim**-Dtm*crat. 


CLEVER  SHORT  STORIES 

Scribner's  has  very  justly  achieved  the  fame  of  publish- 
ing more  good  stories  in  a  year  than  any  other  magazine, 
not  only  the  best  work  of  well-known  authors,  but  good 
stones  by  new  writers.  George  Buchanan  Fife,  the 
Author  of  "Censor,"  etc.,  will  continue  his  stories  of 
Alicia.  Among  other  writers  are  Mrs.  Wharton,  Mary 
R.  S.  Andrews,  John  Fox,  Jr.,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Arthur  Cosslett  Smith,  J.  B.  Connolly  and  Margaret 
Sherwood. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  ART  FEATURES 

The  number  and  excellence  of  its  general  illustrations, 
its  progressive  attention  to  color  printing,  and  the  scope 
and  variety  of  its  special  pictorial  features  in  1904  will 
more  than  ever  proclaim  the  superior  nature  of  the  Art  of 
Scribner's  Magazine.  Extensive  plans  are  developing  far 
the  production  of  twelve  numbers  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  attractiveness. 

A  variety  of  illustrations  in  colors  and  in  black  and 
white  are  by  such  well-known  artists  as  Frank  Brang- 
wyn(  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  A.  B.  Frost,  Jules 
Guerin,  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  Edward  Penfield,  E.  B. 
Child,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Walter  Appleton  Clark.  A.  I. 
Keller,  Harrison  Fisher,  Henry  Reuterdahl,  E.  C. 
Peixotto,  F.  C.  Yohn,  Carleton  T.  Chapman,  F,  E. 
Schoonover,  Stanley  M.  Arthurs,  E.  M.  Ashe,  George 
Wright,  C,  Allan  Gilbert  and  others. 
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By  Horace    Bushnell,  D.  D. 


THE  SPIRIT  IN  MAN 

A  new  volume  of  hitherto  impubhihed  Sermons  and  Selection*,  compiled  bv  Mart  Bdihtcll  Cmott. 
nmo,  $1.25  irir. 

■    ^  CONTENTS 

Ptrl  1.— la*plrati«  by  ttAftfe  Spirt  L        Ptri  IL— Sentn.        Part  IH.— 5e*edlsra  fm  Ss*m, 
Part  [V.-Mlsc*llssl«  :j^^Mtr  Cenaecy,    A  ire*  of  Leflera,    Apfcortsau  *H  BrsUefrs*  ■** 

*■  Nothing  that  Dr.  ButflpA  thou^t  it  worth  while  to  write  down,  even  In  a  sketchy  form,  could  Uck  in 
interest  and  power  to  suggest  In d  to  form  thought  In  other  minds.  Accordingly,  we  greet  this  volume  with 
hearty  welcome/1 — -The  Interior* 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  0/  HORACE  BUSHNELL 

With  portraits  and  Hluttratfant.      New  edition.      Bvot  $3.00. 
New  illustrations  printed  in  photogravure  tnd  the  results  of  the  btett  researches  in  Bushnell  genealogy   have 
been  added  to  this  work,  which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  which  h  now  iisued  in  this  revised  and  enlarged  form* 

Centenary  Edition  c^  Db»  Bushnell*s  Works 

In    binding   uniform    with    the   foregoing : 


SERMONS 
Scrnottfl  fee  t  heNew  Life.  (Revised  sad  tran  New  PI  i(«.  1 
5era«a  an  ChfJst  sad  If  hi  SaWtitoe:, 
Senuoas  en  Li  vine  Subjects. 

THEOLOGICAL    WftmNOS 


LITERARY    VARIETIES 
I.    WocVsndPlsj.     1  Revised  and  iron  New 
IL    Moral  Uses  »f  Doit  Taisfs. 

ni.  --■-■■ 


(led  la  Christ. 
Per  volume,  umo,  $1.15  net. 


Nstare  sod  the  Supers shiril.     ( terete!  u4  trass  New  Plates.) 
The  Yfcsrlsw*  Swrflks.    (Two  Volants.  1 

The  set,  13  volumes,  including  the  Life  and  Letters,  jtS.oo  1 


CHARLES    SOUBNER'S    SONS,    PUBLISHERS,   NEW   YORK 


The  Mills  of  Man 


By  PHILIP  PAYNE 


A  MASTER  STORY  OF  MODERN  TIMES 


Albany  Argus 
Nothing;  as  wide  of  grasp,  as  deep  of  significance, 
and   as  human  of  sympathy  has  been  written  of 
American  life.j 

St  Louis  Republic 

The  characters  play  a  mat  drama  upon  a  broad 
stage  against  a  vast  background. 

Chicago  Record-Herald 

Hildegarde,  the  new  Magdalen,  who  looks  like  a 
feminine  St.  Michael  is  new  to  fiction. 

Chicago  Chronicle 
In  political  portraiture  It  deserves  to  rank  with 
The  Crisis. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
The  scenes  are  described  with  rare  skill,  the  story 
Interest  Is  continuous.    One  of  the  strong  books  of 
the  year. 

Brooklyn  Eagle 
An  outspoken  revelation  of  the  spirit  and  life  of 
the  great  metropolis. 

Detroit  Tribune 

Its  action  and  ingenuity  of  plot  carry  the  reader 
along  at  breathless  speed. 

Buffalo  Courier 

Easily  the  most  vivid  and  keenly  analytical  study 
of  Chicago  life. 


STONY  LONESOME 


By  ARTHUR  J.  RUSSELL,    A  down  east  story  of  boy  life  full  of  irresistible  humor,  with  300  marginal 

drawings  by  Miss  Ruth  M.  Hallock. 

L*rg.  /*».,  cm  Four  Classic  Juveniles      Ful1'  '"VXrs  cents 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,  By  Maud  L.  Radford.  Viking  Tales,  By  Jennie  Hall. 
Four  Old  Greeks,  By  Jennie  Hall.        Classic  Myths,  By  Mary  Catherine  Judd. 

At  all  bookstores 


Rand,  McNally  C&  Company,  Publishers 


Chicago  and  New  York 
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OUR    NEW    FALL    BOOKS 


THE 

CONGRESSMAN'S 

WIFE 

A  Story  of  American  Politics 
By  JOHN  D;  BARRY 

JV.  T.  Tribune — "An  excellent  piece  of 
fiction." 

JN.  r.  Mail  and  Express—"  Mr.  Barry 
...  baa  all  the  material  required  for  a 
strong  play  of  present-day  American  life 


Albany  Argus — "  One  of  the  strongest 
and  most  subtle  studies.of  political  and  social 
Washington  that  has  ever  been  written.** 

Detroit  Free  Press — '/The  story  in  its 
realism  appeals  to  the  general  reader,  who 
-will  find  in  it  a  happy  compromise  between 
the  political  nord  and  that  of  purely  social 
life." 

Columbus  Eve.  Dispatch. — "The  tale 
which  has  the  distinguishing  quality  of  be- 
ing modern,  rather  than  historical.** 

■JLDSTtATED  BY  ROLUN  fcHrJY.    H.M 


"A  Book  Destined  to  Win  Instant  Popularity  " 

THE  TRIFLER 

By  ARCHIBALD  EYRE 

THIS  remarkable  novel  is  perhaps  the  most  charming 
story  which  has  appeared  in  many  years.  It 
is  comedy  of  the  highest  order ;  never  once  does  it 
approach  the  verge  of  farce.  The  story  hinges  on  the 
hero's  laudable  endeavor  to  regain  a  packet  of  love- 
letters  written  by  his  sister-in-law  before  her  marriage 
to  his  older  brother.  The  adventures  which  befall  him 
in  his  attempt  to  secure  these  semi-compromising  epistles 
from  a  young  fellow  who  proves  to  be  a  veritable 
scoundrel,  are  laughable  in  the  extreme.  In  the  midst 
of  this  trouble  he  is  swept  into  a  wild  political  cam- 
paign, and,  simultaneously,  into  a  love  affair.  His 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  scenes  of  the  election  as 
well  as  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  girl  he  doc»  not 
love,  is  set  forth  most  humorously. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  ARCHIE  OWN.    $UI 


"The  Strongest  Novel  of  the  Year" 

The  SHUTTERS 
of  SILENCE 

The   Romance   of  a   Trappist 
By  G.  B.  BURGIN 

'  I  *HE  hero  of  this  remarkable  story  is  a  young  man, 
who,  when  a  child,  was  given  over  to  the  care 
of  a  Trappist  monastery  in  Canada.  There  he 
received  such  training  that  he  looked  forward  only  to 
the  life  of  a  religious,  without  any  thought  of  the  world 
and  its  sordid  phases. 

"  Here  is  an  interesting  book,  never  absurd,  and  never  dull,  in 
many  ways  original,  and  full  of  good  mental  cheer.** 

— The  London  Times. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  LOUIS  AKIN.    $Ui 


44  A  Powerful  Story  of  Society,  Cleverly  Told" 

THE 
MIDDLE  COURSE 

By  Mrs*  POULTNEY  BIGELOW 

Now  in  the  Fifth  Edition. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  many  favor- 
able press  comments: 

Extract  from  a  quarter-page  comment  in 
N.  T.  Times-Review — "  It  reaches  near 
enough  to  the  verities  of  life,  as  most  of  us 
know  it,  to  interest  one  from  cover  to  cover, 
...  the  people  of  the  story  seem  human 
and  their  emotions  and  actions  reasonable, 
and  Mrs.  Bigelow  has  told  about  them  with 
the  ease  and  grace  -of  style  which  so  remark- 
ably large  a  number  of  present-day  writers 
seem  to  have  attained.** 

Boston  Globe — "By  this  story  Mrs. 
Bigelow  at  once  attains  a  very  high  place 
as  a  writer.'* 

N.  Y.  Evening  Sun — "A  well-written 
novel ;  the  dialogue  is  good  and  weUworked 
out.** 

ILLUSTRATED.    %\M 


%\ft  #mart  #et  |luultej)tnrj  Co,,  **££+£* 
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BEGINNING   THE  NEW  VOLUME 

The 


CENTURY 


Opening  Article   in   the   Series   on  A  charming  series  of  great  practical  and [  suggestive 

r  °  value.     The  combination  of  author  and  artist  has  been 

ITALIAN     GARDENS  called  ^  "ideal"  one»  **  **>&  are  not  only  sympa- 

thetically  familiar  with  Italian  outdoor  life,  but  have 

By   EDITH    WHARTON  recently  spent  months  in  Italy  preparing  this  series, 

.     _.     ..  „         ,  r^     .  .       ,.  studying  well-known  gardens  as  well  as  many  from 

Author  of  "The  Valley  of  Decision,     etc.  which  the  public  is  excluded.      A  sumptuous  atd 

With  illustrations  (four  in  color)  by  Maxfield  Parrish.      timely  feature. 

AMBASSADOR  WHITE'S 

REMINISCENCES   OF    BISMARCK 

in  his  H  Chapters  from  a  Diplomatic  Life" 

Illustrations  in  Color  Illustrations  in  Color 

TROPIC  SUNSETS  «A  WORLD'S  CONGRESS 

From  Paintings  by  F.  W.  Stokes  Qp    LJQNS" 

An  Engraving  by  Cole  By  HENRY  FAIRFIELD  OSBORN 

POPE    INNOCENT    X  Two  full-page  pictures  in  color  by 

By  VELASQUEZ  CHARLES  H.  KNIGHT 

First  Instalment  of 
<*  PART  F  AND  WOOD  MYTH"       Thcse  brief  paPers  arewritten  «*  anunfa- 

♦♦r/\OlwEr   I\L*U     W  VJVJUIV1  I    I  n  miliar  vein.      They  are  quaint>    original   and 

A  Series  written  and  illustrated  by  suggestive.      The   drawings   that    accompany 

ERNEST  THOMPSON   SETON  W1!^1S?&K  ^T^g 

Author  of  ''Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"   ••  Biography        manner, 
of  a  Grizzly,"  etc. 

FOUR  AMUSING  STORIES 
"The  Reggie  Livingstones'  Country  Life" 

By  David  Gray,     Illustrated  by  Urquhart  Wilcox 

"The  Marrying  of  Susan  Clegg" 

By  Anne  Warner.     Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Shinn 

"The  Missing  Exequatur*"     A  Consul's  Story 

By  Benjamin  H.  Ridgely.     Illustrated  by  Steele 

"The  Little  Canoe."     A  Story  of  Porto  Rico 

By  Henry  Wallace  Phillips.    Illustrated  by  Martin  Justice 
A  Charming  and  Touching  Love  Story 

"THE   SUMMER  OF   ST.    MARTIN" 

By  Dr.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union 
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RICHLY  ILLUSTRATE®  IN  COLOR 

OVEMBER 


Opening  Chapters  of  the  New  Serial  Novel 

"FOUR  ROADS  TO  PARADISE" 

By 
MAUD  WILDER  GOODWIN 

Illustrated  by  Keller 


The  title  was  suggested  by  the"  following 
passage  from  the  Talmud :  ' '  Four  men  en- 
tered Paradise:  one  beheld,  and  died;  one 
lost  his  senses ;  one  destroyed  the  young 
plants;  one  only  entered  in  peace."  The 
heroine  of  this  strong  love  story  has  many 
suitors  with  varying  ideals  of  life,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  title  and  set-  forth  in  the  first 
instalment,  in  a  scene  at  a  New  York  club. 


First  Instalment  of 

THE   NEW  THACKERAY   LETTERS 

"Thackeray's  Friendship  with  an  American  Family" 
As  Related  in  His  Own  Letters,  with  His  Own  Illustrations 


An  Illustrated  Article  on 

THE  NEW  YORK 

STOCK  EXCHANGE 

By 

EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN 

Illustrated  by  Blumenschein  and  Bacher 


A  Timely  Article 

"THE  PRESENT 
EPIDEMIC    OF   CRIME" 

By  James  M#  Buckley,  D.D. 

Author  of  "  Faith  Healing, 
Christian  Science,  and  Kindred  Phenomena  ** 


POEMS  BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE  AND  OTHERS 


TO  BEGIN  SOON 


"THE  SEA  WOLF" 

A  New  Serial  Novel 

By 

JACK  LONDON 
Author  of  "The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  etc. 

Begin  the  opening  chapter  of 
a  new  pleasure  in  life  by  subscrib- 
ing to  the  Century  Magazine  for 
one  yean     Do  it  Now! 


This  has  all  the  strength  of  « '  The  Call  of  the  Wild, " 
but  is  even  more  thrilling.  It  is  a  story  of  the  sea, 
original  in  character  and  profound  in  motive,  told  by 
a  young  man  who  is  picked  up  after  the  wreck  of  a 
ferry-boat  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  is  taken  forcibly 
on  a  sealing  voyage  under  a  captain  who  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  brutality  and  self-culture.  A  strong  love 
interest  develops  in  the  latter  part  of  the  story,  and 
the  plot  brings  out  most  picturesquely  the  triumph  of 
the  ideal  over  the  actual  phase  of  force  and  matter. 

Subscription  price  $4.00  a  year.  The 
year  begins  with  the  November  number. 
Subscriptions  taken  by  booksellers  and 
newsdealers,  or  remittance  may  be  made 
direct  to  the  publishers  by  check,  draft, 
money-order  or  postal-order. 


Jk  beautiful  sixteen* page  prospectus  illustrated  in  colors  by 
the  new  three-color  process  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 


Square,  NEW  YORK 
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ST.  NICHOLAS 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

EDITED  BY 

MARY  MAPES  DODGE 

The  great  magazine  for  boys  and  girls, —  the  inspiration  of 
childhood,  a  supplement  to  school  education,  interpreting  to  the 
young  reader  the  world  of  nature,  literature  and  art,  and  omit- 
ting only  what  does  not  make  for  true  manhood  and  woman- 
hood.   A  jolly  companion, 


fond  of  fun  and  nonsense  in 
their  season.  The  joy  of 
healthy  boys  and  girls  and 
a  blessing  to  the  lonely 
child  or  little  invalid.  Try  it. 

St.  Nicholas  finds  itself  the 
sole  survivor  of  no  less  than 
seven  juvenile  magazines,  all 
of  which,  in  their  day,  stood 
high  in  the  prominence  of  their 
editors  and  contributors  or  in 
the  number  of  their  readers. 
These  magazines  were:  The 
Riverside  Magazine — The  Little  Cor- 
poral—  Out  Young  Folks — The 
School  Magazine — The  Children's 
Hour  —  Wide  Awake  —  and  St. 
Nicholas.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge 
has  been  the  editor  from  the 
first  number. 

Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  of 
St.  Nicholas  :  "  I  do  not  know  any  publica- 
tion where  a  bright-minded  child  can  get  so 
much  profit,  without  the  possibility  of  harm, 
as  in  its  fascinating  pages. " 


IN  1904 

St.  Nicholas  will  have  a  serial  story  by  B. 
L.  Farjeon  and  other  contributions  from 

RUTH  McENERY  STUART 
BERTHA  RUNKLE       JOAQUIN  MILLER 

CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 
ELLIOTT  FLOWER  JULIAN  RALPH 

GRACE  MACCOWAN  COOKE 
CABRIELLE  E.  JACKSON 

FRANK  R.  STOCKTON 

LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 
TUDOR  JENKS  HOWARD  PYLE 

ALBERT  BICELOW  PAINE 
RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 

MARCARET  VANDECRIFT 

CHARLES  F.  LUMMIS 

AND    MANY   OTHERS. 
Some  finely  illustrated  articles  will  be 

Japanese  Athletics  for  American  Boys. 
Some  Queer  Mad  Carriers, 

Interesting  Signs  of  Old  London. 
Children  and  Christmtses  in  the  White  House, 
The  Emperor  Hadrian's  Wall. 

A  Day  with  Hudson  Maxim. 
Secret  Alphabets,  Diving  for  Pearls, 
Historic  Dwarfs,  etc.,  etc. 

And  Poems  and  Verses  and  Jingles* 

The  St.  Nicholas  Departments, 

The  St.  Nicholas  League,  Nature  and  Science,  and 
Books  and  Reading,  are  a  great  feature  of  the  maga- 
zine. Prizes  are  offered,  in  the  League,  for  the  best 
drawings,  photographs,  poems*  etc. 


Prospectus  (in  colors)  on  request.  Subscription  price,  $3.00  a  year.  Ali  booksellers,  newsdealers 
and  subscription  agents  take  subscriptions,  or  remittance  may  be  wade  to  the  publishers, 
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Beautiful  Illustrated  Editions  of 

Alice  Hegin  Rice's  Great  Successes 

MRS.  WIGGS 

OF  THE  CABBAGE  PATCH 

tnd 

LOVEY  MARY 

'T^HESE  editions  have  twenty- four  illus- 
A  trations  each — 12  in  color  and  12  in 
black  and  white.  The  drawings  were  majle 
by  Florence  Scovel  Shinn  in  water-colors 
and  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  original 
colors  of  the  drawings.  Both  those  who 
already  know  and  love  these  delightful  books 
and  those  who  have  not  read  them  will  find  a  new  interest  in  life.  New,  rich  bindings,  uni- 
form in  size  and  style.     Sent  together  in  a  box  for  $4.00 ;  sold  singly  at  $2.00  each. 

Japanese  Edition  of  John  Luther  Long's 

MADAME  BUTTERFLY 

TTOLIDAY  shoppers  and  every  one  wishing  to  possess 
A  A  beautiful  books  will  be  interested  in  this  exquisite  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Long's  fascinating  story  of  Japan.  Known  to 
nearly  everybody  through  its  place  in  literature  and  its 
great  success  as  a  drama,  this  issue  of  the  book  with  its 
air  of  the  Orient — illustrations  from  photographs  of 
Japanese  subjects  by  C.  Yarnall  Abbott,  and  special  cover 
by  Genjiro  Yeto  —  will  be  very  popular  at  Christmas  time. 
$1.80  net;  postage  12  cents. 


"KACH  LITTLE  WIGGS   LAID  HER   HEAD  ON  THE  IRONING-BOARD 
A  WILLING  SACRIFICE  ON  THE  ALTAR  OF  VANITY." 

Reduced  from  one  of  the  water-color  drawings  in  the  new  edi- 
tion o/ "Mrs.  Wiggsofthe  Cabbage  Patch." 


THE  YELLOW  VAN 


etc. 


Reduced  from  illustration  in 
"Madame  Butterfly" 


By  Richard  Wkiteing,  author 'of  "No.  5  John  Street/' 

'T^HIS  is  Mr.  Whiteing's  first  novel  since  his  great  success 
•  -*•  with  "  No.  5  John  Street,"  of  which  David  Christie 
Murray  said,  "For  the  great  virtues  of  humanity,  sin- 
cerity, and  all  redeeming,  wholesome  humor,  it  stands 
amongst  the  average  output  of  fiction  like  an  oak  in  a  hedgerow."  "  The  Yellow  Van  "  is  a 
strong  novel  of  social  contrasts,  with  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of  finish  of  the  previous 
book  and  with  a  motive  drawn  along  parallel  lines.  It  does  for  the  country  what  the  other 
book  did  for  London.  An  attractive  American  duchess  and  her  generous-hearted  brother 
lend  charm  and  interest  to  the  story.     12 mo,  379  pages,  $1.50. 
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GLADDEN:  the    Story  of 
By  Elizabeth  Cherry  Waltz. 


a  Common  Max. 


Pa  Gladden 


"Pa Gladden  "  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  entertaining  characters 
that  have  sprung  to  life  in  recent  fiction.  In  him  is  a  unique"  mingling  of 
religious  sentiment  and  racy  humor.  The  story  of  his  weakness  toward  the 
mysterious  and  the  supernatural,  his  optimisms  and  human  generosities,  has 
a  strange  fascination.     i2mo,  350  pages,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
LITTLE  STORIES. 

Snap-shots  at  some  of  the  curious  problems  and  conditions  of  life  which  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  this  famous  novelist-physician.  Full  of  fine  work- 
manship, and  to  be  classed  with  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  of  literature. 
Tall  i2mo,  no  pages,  $1.00. 

A  COMEDY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

A  humorous  story.  A  wealthy  maiden  lady  has  her  pocket  picked  by  a  thief 
whose  diamond  ring  drops  into  her  pocket.     i2mo,  129  pages,  $1.00. 


GALLOPS  2. 
By  David  Gray,  au- 
thor of  "Gallops  1." 
"Gallops  I "  was  a  phe- 
nomenal success.  "  Gallops 
2 "  is  just  as  charmingly 
written.  It  is  the  story  of 
entertaining  people  who 
have  time  to  hunt  and  drive 
coaches, — all  of  them  well 
groomed  and  well  mannered, 
— and  a  lot  of  fun  crops  out 
in  the  telling.  It  deals  with 
the  life  and  Character  of  peo- 
ple in  a  district  where  cross- 
country riding  is  the  main  di- 
version. i6mo,  230pp.  $1.25. 


UNDER  THE  JACKSTAFF. 
By  Chester  Bailey  Fernald,  author 
of  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub." 
Mr.  Fernald  has  a  charm  and  style  possessed 
by  few  writers,  and  these  stories  of  an  Irish 
man-o'- war's  man  have  humor  galore.  They 
are  stories  of  the  sea,  many  of  them  full  of 
mystery,  and  all  of  them  powerful.  They 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  always 
amuse.     i2mo,  262  pages,  $1.25. 

MY  OLD  MAIDS  CORNER. 

By  Lillie  Hamilton  French. 

A  book  of  charming  sketches, —  "Reveries 
of  an  Old  Maid  "  might  well  be  its  sub-title. 
$1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.06. 


SIXTY  JANE. 
By     John      Luther 
Long,  author  of  "Madame 
Butterfly, "  '  'Naughty  Nan, " 
etc. 

Every  one  who  saw  "The 
Darling  of  the  Gods,"  and 
everyone  who  has  read  Mr. 
Long's  former  stories,  will 
want  this  new  book  contain- 
ing nine  of  his  best  tales, — 
some  humorous,  several  pa- 
thetic, some  thrilling,  all 
tenderly  human.  1 2  mo, 
208  pages,  with  frontispiece. 
Price  $1.25. 


TN  SEARCH  OF  A  SIBERIAN  KLONDIKE. 

*  By  Washington  Vanderlip  and  Homer  B.    Hulbert. 
A  true  story  of  adventure,  graphic  and  compelling,  among  the  natives  of 
Kamchatka  and   the  untamed   T'chuktches   while   searching    for   gold. 
Illustrated   with    some   50    full-page    photographs.       8vo,   315    pages, 
$2.00  net ;  postage  15  cents. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  WILD  ANIMALS. 
By  Frank   C.  Bostock.      Edited  by  Ellen  Velvin,  F.  Z.  S.      . 
Just  how  the  work  is  done — Remarkable  experiences  of  trainers — Stories 
of  hair-breadth  escapes — "As   interesting   as   a    novel."      35    full-page 
illustrations.     1 2 mo,  256  pages,  $1.00  net ;  postage  12  cents. 

CAREERS  OF  DANCER  AND  DARING. 
By  Cleveland   Moffett. 
A  book  of  thrilling  incidents  in  every-day  life.     It  is  a  graphic  account 
of  the  dauntless  courage  of  men  in  hazardous  occupations,  and  excites  the     Washington  Vanderlip  and  natives 
admiration  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.     12 mo,  450  pages,  $1.50. 

A  CHRISTMAS  WREATH.        (POEMS.)      By  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
This  is  a  collection  of  Mr.  Gilder's  poems  appropriate  to  Christmas-time.      It  is  set  in  new  style,  with 
border  decorations,  title-page,  and  two  drawings  by  Henry  McCarter.     Price  $1.40  net ;  postage  7  cents. 
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LATEST     BOOKS 


YJTC  HEN  PATTY  WENT  TO  COLLEGE.    By  Jean  Web- 
"    STER.     Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Williams. 

Patty's  pranks  held  the  attention  of  her  companions  enthralled  from  the 
time  she  entered  college  until  she  left.     People  reading  the  record  of  her 
doings  accord  her  no  less  attention.     So  it  is  a  matter  of  small  wonder 
that  within  five  months  the  book  is  in  the  fifth  large  edition  and  the 
i!l'  increasing  every  day — just  as  it  should  with  a  good  book. 
This  is  a  story  of  the  lighter  side  of  college  life,  and  it  is  so  de- 
lightfully written,  so  clean,  wholesome,  and  humorous,  that  it 
appeals  alike  to  the  student  and  lover  of  good  reading.    Patty 
is  always  getting  into  scrapes  and  always  — getting  out  again. 
This  brings  out  her  unlimited  resources  and  originality,  and 
they  are  truly  astonishing.     'The  opinion  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald  has  been  echoed  all  over  the  country,  "  It  is  the  most 
delightfully  refreshing  thing  we  have  seen  this  year."    Why 
not  be  refreshed?     i2mo,  280  pages,  $1.50. 

PRESENT-DAY   EGYPT.    By   fkd- 
eric  C.  Penfield.     New  and  revised  edition. 
A  new  edition  of  this  volume  of  entertaining  and  ac- 
curate information,  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date,  with  new  illustrations  and  new  chapters  on  the 
great  Assnan  dam,  etc.A8vo,  396  pages,  "*  J 

fromp" 


Patty 


THEODORE  LESCHETIZKY.  Bythe 
Comtesse  Angele  Potocka.  Translated  by 
Genevieve  Seymour  Lincoln. 
A  story  of  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  piano  teachers  told 
"by  himself  to  his  sister-in-law,  the  Countess  Potocka, 
and  by  her  set  down.  A  rarely  entertaining  volume( 
Tall  lamo,  300  pages,  richly  illustrated,  price  $3.00  net; 
postage  14  cents. 


i  photographs,  price  $2.50. 


illustrated 


TH,2V^6!S0f  MUSICAL  UFE     W?™^  '^na  =  KES 

**    IN  LONDON,    ~   "" 


By  Hermann  Klein. 

During  the  author's  career  as  a  musical  critic  he  came 
to  know  more  or  less  intimately  all  the  people  promi- 
nent in  the  musical  world.  Full  of  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  Patti,  the  de  Reszkes,  Wagner,  and  others. 
8vo,  438  pages,  richly  illustrated  from  over  zoo  photo- 
graphs, price  $3.40  net;  postage  19  cents. 


Lived  Empire." 

Miss  Scidmore  is  one  of  the  best  known  writers  of 
books  on  the  Far  East.  Her  new  book  is  a  volume 
of  varied  and  authoritative  information,  which  will  in- 
terest the  stay-at-home  as  well  as  the  traveler.  8vo, 
400  pages,  39  illustrations  and  index,  price  $2.00  net; 
postage  16  cents. 


IJABY  DAYS 

jingles 


For  Very  Little  Folks.     Edited  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 


Full  of  delights  for  the  very  little  children.     Short  stories,  poems,  pictures  and 
;s — a  new  edition  with  new  material  of  one  of  the  most  popular  juvenile  books  ever 
issued.    Quarto,  19a  pages,  richly  illustrated,  price  $1.50. 

THISTLEDOWN.     By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison,  author  of  »  Lady  Jane." 

*■  Mrs.  Jamison's  "  Lady  Jane  "  is  one  of  the  best  selling  books  on  The  Century  Co.'s 
list  of  juveniles.  ••  Thistledown  "  is  a  story  of  New  Orleans,  the  hero  a  young  acrobat. 
Small  quarto,  275  pages,  13  illustrations,  price  $1.90  net;  postage  16  cents. 


THE  BOOK  OF  CHILDREN'S  PARTIES. 
White. 


By  Mary  and  Sara 


Plans  for  children's  entertainment,  equally  well  adapted  to  home  amusements  and  to  the 
kindergarten.     Square  i6mo,  Illustrated,  $1,00  net;  postage  7  cents. 

CHEERFUL  CATS  AND  OTHER  ANIMATED  ANIMALS. 
By  J-  G.  Francis.     New  edition  with  new  material. 
A  new  generation  of  children  have  come  up  since  Mr.  Francis's  first  "cat"  book  was 
issued,  and  this  edition  will  appeal  especially  to  them.     In  attractive  board  binding,  price 

NEW  ISSUES  IN  THE  "THUMBNAIL  SERIES." 

Exquisite  little  books  in  embossed  leather  bindings.     Each  in  a  box.     Price  $i<oo  each. 

SOCRATES.  SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER. 

Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Benjamin  JoWBTT.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

Containing  Fitz  Gerald  5  first,  second,  and  fourth  translations,  and  an  address  by  John  Hay, 


Jirt  Catalogue 
Frvm  on  requm*t. 
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George  Ade's 

Book  of 

Chicago  Character 

Stories 

IN 
BABEL 


T> 


GEORGE  ADE 


HE  tales  are  brief  but  every  one 
is  to  the  point,  hitting  off  accurately 
some  phase  of  life  in  a  great  western 
city,  some  type,  some  character,  some 
scerfe  out  of  real  life.  Mr.  Ade  knows 
Chicago  better  probably  than  any 
other  writer  of  the  day,  and  has 
pictured  it  deftly  and  with  understand- 
ing. He  abandons  slang  here  in  favor 
of  pure  English* 

THE  stories  contain  some  of  the  best  work 
Mr.  Ade  has  ever  done.  They  are  the  same 
sort  of  sketches  Dickens  might  have  written  if 
he  had  lived  in  a  great  city  of  to-day. 

Dettver  Republican 

"In  Babel'1  is  a  delightful  mixture  of  wit, 
nonsense,  delicate  yet*pungent  satire,  concise 
characterizations,  and  well  handled  pathos. 

Philadelphia  Item 
$1.50 


David  Graham 
Phillips' 

Story  of 
A  Multi-Miltionairt 

The 
Master  Rogue 


Ti 


HESE  are  the  confessions  of  a 
Croesus.  Mr,  Phillips  has  presented 
in  the  strongest  and  the  most  interest* 
ing  possible  manner  the  case  against 
American  commercialism,  by  follow- 
ing his  millionaire  hero  through  his 
life  and  showing  the  steps  by  which 
he  acquired  his  wealth,  Galloway's 
one  desire  is  money  and  the  power 
that  goes  with  it,  and  he  proceeds  to 
amass  a  great  fortune  by  the  most 
unscrupulous  methods.  His  multi- 
millions  attained,  he  finds  himself 
friendless,  distrusted  by  every  onef 
separated  from  his  family,  disgraced 
by  a  son  who  is  a  forger,  with  nothing 
achieved  but  the  care  that  millions 
bring. 


STORIES  OF  THE  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK'S  GHETTO 

CHILDREN  OF  MEN 

By  Bruno  Lessing 

1  HE  soul  of  New  York's  Ghetto  passes  in  review  in  the  pages  of  this  little 
book.  The  author  has  pictured  all  sides  of  the  life  in  the  strange  foreign  world 
that  lies  just  out  of  sight,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Broadway.  There  are 
sad  stories  of  the  grim,  desperate  struggle  for  existence,  and  brighter  tales  of 
joys,  holidays  and  merry-makings.  They  fascinate  because  they  reflect  so 
accurately  the  oddness  of  the  people  in  their  ways  of  thinking  and  living, 

$1.50 
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Joseph  Conrad's 

Strange  and  Powerful 
Love  Stories 

T  FALK 

1  HREE    stories    of    human 

passion,  full  of  the  power  and 
weirdness  of  atmosphere 
characteristic  of  all  Mr.  Con- 
rad's work.  The  plot  of  the  first 
turns  upon  the  confession  to  his 
sweetheart  by  a  sailor  that  circum- 
stances once  drove  him  to  cannibalism. 
The  others  are  similarly  unusual. 

IT  is  not  only  a  "  corker"  in  the  language  of 
the  ungodly,  but  it  is  literature.  It  Is  a  book 
to  read.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

They  are  powerful  and  of  all  novelists  of  to- 
day Joseph  Conrad  alone  could  have  wrought 
so  much  beauty  from  such  materials. 

Kansas  City  Star 

Falk  is  a  little  masterpiece.      N.  Y.  Tribtwe 

$1.50 


Norman  Duncan's 

Stories  of  Newfoundland 
Fisher  Folk 

The  Way  of 
the  Sea 

HESE  stories  picture  with 
keen  realism  the  life  of  the 
north  coast  fishermen,  and 
their  ceaseless  struggle  against 
the  might  of  the  sea.  The  quaint 
philosophy  of  the  Newfoundlanders 
has  been  translated  to  the  pages  by 
the  author  amusingly  but  without  a 
suspicion  of  caricature.  The  many 
moods  of  the  ocean  are  painted  with 
great  skill. 

A  MARVELOUS  piece  of  imaginative  realism. 
This  book  will  assuredly  be  a  notable  volume 
of  the  year.  Worcester  Gazette 

A  people  strange  to  our  minds,  but  Mr. 
Duncan  makes  them  attractive  with  the  charm 
Of  unspoiled  sincerity  and  sympathy. 

Philadelphia  Telegraph 
Frontispiece  by  HOWARD  PYLE.    $1.50 


Roger  Pocock's 

Record  of  Adventure 

Following 
the  Frontier 

A  BOOK  of  border 
romance.  It  tells  of  the 
adventures  of  a  young 
Englishman  seeking  his 
fortune  on  the  edge  of 
civilization. 

It  is  a  remarkable  work  as 
the  record  of  a  rolling  stone, 
a  remarkable  work  as  a  piece 
of  literature— graphic,  terse, 
cynical  and  rapid.  But  it  is 
far  more  remarkable  as  a 
human  document. 

Brooklyn  Eagle 


$150 


H.  C.  Rowland's 

Tales  of  Amateur  Piracy 


Sea  Scamps 


Ti 


HESE"Sea  Scamps" 
are  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  fortune, 
ready  for  any  adventure 
that  promises  excite- 
ment and  profit.  Their 
escapades,  that  range 
from  burglary  to  piracy, 
take  place  in  the  seas 
around  the  Philippines. 

MR.  ROWLAND  writes  with 
vigor  and  directness,  and  has 
given  us  a  most  interesting 
glimpse  of  certain  phases  of 
life  in  the  Orient. 

N.  Y.  Telegram 
$1J0 


Clarence  Ludlow 
Brownell's 

Amusing  Book  of  Travel 

The  Heart  of 
.     Japan 

/\N  account  of  the 
Japanese  and  their  life, 
as  seen  by  the  author 
while  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Japanese 
schools.  There  is  lots 
of  fun  in  the  sketches, 
but  also  a  good  deal  of 
information. 

Mr.  BROWNELL  has  the 
faculty  of  observation  and  a 
sense  of  humor.  His  book 
makes  "interesting  reading. 

N.  Y.  Sun 

Many  Illustrations 
Net,  $1.50.    Postpaid,  $1j62 
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AN   INVALUABLE   BOOK   FOR   THE    HOUSEKEEPER 

Encyclopaedia  of  Household  Economy 

By  EMILY  HOLT 

/\  BOOK   containing  all  the  information   that  a  woman  needs  to  help  her 

keep  the   home    running  smoothly.     It  goes  through  the  house  from  cellar 

to  atticr   showing  what  should  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it.      It   is   a  clear 

and  helpful  guide  through  all.  the  daily  intricate  problems  of  household  man* 

agement. 

No  home  is  complete  without  it,     A/.  Y.  TfUgram. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  compilations  of  domestic  science  ever  brought  together  between 
attractive  covers,     Dayton  News. 

N*tt$l>60.     Postpaid,  $1 .  12 

by  the  same  author  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ETIQUETTE 

A  BOOK  of  manners  for  every  day  use.     What  to  Do,  What  to  Say,  What 

to  Write,  What  to  Wear. 


$2.00 


n 


By  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman 

Author  of 
"Concerning  Children" 
"  Women  in  Ecottomics  " 

The  Home 


Its  Work  and 
Influence 

l\  STUDY  of  the  home  as  an  insti- 
tution, in  the  light  of  modern  philos- 
ophy and  psychology.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  subject  has  been 
approached  in  the  scientific  spirit. 
In  this  investigation  there  is  no  bow- 
ing down  to  tradition*  The  author 
boldly  applies  logic,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, many  cherished  idols  fall  or 
are  shown  to  be  unworthy  of  worship. 
The  author's  conclusions,  radicat  some- 
times, hopeful  always,  are  likely  to 
arouse  lively  discussion. 

N*tt  $1.50  Postpaid,  $1.62 


CHARLOTTE  PERKINS 
GILMAN 


By  Rupert  Hughes 

Author  of 

"American  Composers," 

u  The  Love  Affairs  of 

Musicians" 

The 
Musical  Guide 

For  Amateurs,  Pro- 
fessionals and 
Students 

/\  TWO  volume  encyclopaedia,  even 
more  complete  than  the  usual  ten  or 
twelve  volume  sets.  It  is  brief  but 
inclusive  and  accurate.      In   addition 

to  its  biographies,  its  definitions,  its 
pronunciation  charts,  and  its  clearly 
told  stories  of  all  the  operas,  it  contains 
an  essay  for  the  uninitiated  explaining 
in  simple  terms  the  construction  of 
music,  and  contributed  articles  by 
Henderson,  F  i  n  c  k ,  Krehbiel,  Sir 
Hubert  Parry,  and  others. 

Two  Volumes 
Ntt,  $6.00  Postpaid,  $644 
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By  the  author  of  "The  Sowers,"  "With  Edged  Tools,"  etc. 

1  j         HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN'S 

Romance  of  Napoleon  in  Russia 

BARLASCH  OF  THE  GUARD 

HHH 

It  is  pure  romance — 

1                 P*^H                   HI  m      *^% 

romance  in  which  the 

^^^ 

interest  coming  from 

a  strong  love  theme 

w  \  \ 

is  heightened  by  ex- 

^t   ^H        ^hJ^I                                 I^^m. 

citing  incidents  of 

1         ^bJSwI          ^ 

war   and   adventure. 

^1  M                  H.  iN"1  'T 

It  tells  the  story  of 

those  black  days 

[  ■  ^^bsSpI     1 

when  the   starving 

V&                 4                          Y  t 

fragments  of   Napo- 

^r   i^l                                                      A*    ^K* 

leon's    army    were 

.1  Ml     ^S9 

straggling  back   in 

defeat  across  the  fro- 

^1                   r  ^r\^B 

zen  plains  from  Mos- 

HsHL 

cow. 

■Bub? 

Without  doubt  the  finest 

I^E        ^         m^^^t^^f  m 

thing  of  its  Wind  that  Merrt- 

^HtfHi                 Pf    ■  &      I 

roan  has  yet  accomplished. 

Bi^V^             ^v 

Barlasch  Is  a  masterpiece. 

■■ta^v                            II 

London  World 

"MO^Er?  jvo  tw^k  you— 

TO  G£T  DRUNK  WITH  AND  BE  DEGRADED'* 

EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  THE  { 

KINNEYS 

$1.50 
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By  cTWOLLIE    ELLIOT    SEA  WELL 

o4uthor  of  "  The  Sprightly  Rjomance  of  Marsac/1 
"  Children  of  Destiny,"  "  Franceika,"  etc. 

**\\^E  owe  the  author  of  £The  Fortunes  of 
Fifi  '  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  creating  such 
a  winsome,  alluring  little  maid, 

"A    stanch    comrade,    tender-hearted    and 

whole-souled,  she    easily  distances    all   other 

heroines   and   proclaims  her  right  to  the 


title  of  'the  bulliest  girl  out/  " — 


fblU. 
Item. 


With  Illustrations  in  color  by  dc  Th  til  strap. 
Price  $1.50,  postpaid 


£he    That   Hesitates 

By  HARRIS  DICKSON 

Author   of  "The   Black   Wolf a   Breed." 

"  She  That  Hesitates  M    is  full  o*   surprises  and 
rushing  climaxes,  agleam  with  the  flashing  steel  of 
gallant  gentlemen  and    the  flashing  ej-es  of  lovely  Jadies. 
The  hero  is  a  new  d'  A  nag  nan,  as  brave  a  blade  as  ever  rode 
through  romance.      And  the    Princess   that  hesitates — but  you 
must  read  the  story  to  know  how  she  that  hesitates  may  be  lost  and  yet  saved. 

Illustrated  by  C,  cjM.  Relyea.     l2mop  Price,  $1,50,  postpaid 


The    Torch 

By  HERBERT  M.  HOPKINS 

This  story  has  an  unfailing  note  of  sincerity. 
Its  mam  incident  actually  happened  in  a  Pa- 
cific college  and  set  the  whole  country  in  a 
storm  of  controversy.  Across  the  wide  back- 
ground of  education,  business,  and  politics 
move  real  men  and  women  involved  in  love, 
hate,  jealousy,  and  the  eternal  combat  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  curious  and  refreshing 
thing  is  that  this  time  right  wins. 

12mo.     Price,  $1.50,  postpaid 


A  story  of  California,  befflnnin*  with  those  excltin* 
days  of  M9h  following  the  discovery  of  tfold 
O  ri  g  i  n  iJ ,  d  ram  a  E  lc  ,  a  n  d  s  nt  e  n  ad  v  i  n  t  ertillfil , M  To-mor  ro  v '  ■ 
Tangle  ,1  19  a  vivid  picture  of  davt  of  pertonil  Hftur,  hardy 
endeavor,  and  tnjgnificciU  iCfclftVeflMUL 

Ey  GERALDINE  BONNER 

With  illustrations  by  Arthur  1.  Keller.    IZmo,  doth. 
Price,  $1,5C,  postpaid 
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NEW  RIUEY  BOOK 


cA  volume  of  entirely  new  poems  including  some  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  best 
and  most  mature  work.    The  initial  poem,  "  His  Pa's  Romance,"  in  dialect,  is  a  i 
most  delightful  account,  told  by  a  small  boy,  gf  the  courtship  gf  his  lather  and  mother 

HIS   PA'S   ROMANCE 


With 

fflastrations  by 
Mr.WUlVawter 


GIFT 
EDITIONS' 
OF  POPOLAR 
POEMS 

MET  GlllHIIWt 

A    collection   of  the  favorites  of  Mr. 
Riley'*  delightful  child-rhymes,  with 
ioO  picture*  drawn  from  studies  in 
Hooaierdom,  by    Will    Vawtkr. 
Ornamental  cloth,  i2mo,  illustrated, 

ai.»5. 

RILEY  LOVE-LTRICS 

Being  a  collection  of  the  favorite* 
of  Mr.  Riley '•  lore  tongs,  illustrated 
with  over  50  studies  from  life. 
Ornamental  cloth,  izmo,|i.ic. 

'RILEY  FARM-RHYMES 

The  many  poems  by  Mr.  Rilev  in 
which  are  mirrored  his  love  of  the 
great  outdoors  are  now  collected  in 
this  beautifully  illustrated  edition. 
With  Country  Pictures  by  Will 
Vawthr.  Ornamental  Cloth,  iimo, 
$1.00  net.     Postage,  11  cents. 

OLD-FASHIOHED  ROSES 

61    selected    poems    and  sonnets. 
Printed  on  hand-made  paper, with 
untrimmed  edges,  gilt  top,  and 
bound  in  blue  and  white  cloth, 
>i6mo,fi.7C. 

THE  60LDEI  TEAR 

Selections  for  the  Year  Round 
from  the  verse   and  prose. 
Uniform     with    u  Old 
Fashioned  Roses/* 
i6mo,  blue  and 
white  cloth, 
gilt  top, 
*-7S. 


CHRISTY    RILEY 


12mo,  red  doth, 
gilt  top,  $1  net 
(Postage,  lie)    wvf_ 

UNIFORM 

EDITION 

COMPLETE 

Bound  in  red  cloth,  uniform  izmo, 
gilt  top,  each  $1.2$  postpaid. 

HEI6H00RLY  POEMS 

36  poems  in  Hoosier  dialect,  includ- 
ing "The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole  and 
*Leven  More  Poems.*' 

SKETCHES  IH  PROSE 

12  stories,  each  prefaced  by  a  poem. 

AFTERWHILES 

62  poems  and  sonnets. 

PIPES  O'PAH 

5  sketches  and  50  poems. 

RHYMES  OF  CHILDHOOD 

102  dialect  and  serious  poems.  Not 
forchildren  only  but  of  childhood  days 

THE  FLYIRGISLAHDSaf  the  MIGHT 

A  weird  and  grotesque  drama  in  verse. 
Fantastic,  quaint  and  ingenious. 

Gretn  Fields  tad  Running  Brinks 

102  poems  and    sonnets,    dialect, 
humorous  and  serious. 

ARMAZIHDY 

The  latest  and  best  dialect  and  " 

serious  work  including  "Anna- 

zindy"  and  the  Poe  Poem. 

A  CHILD-WORLD 

A  continuous  narrative  of 

child-life  and  old  home 

tales,  in  which  young 

and  old  participate  in 

the  story -telling. 


For  each  of  the  stanzas  Mr.  Howard  Chandler  Christy  has 
made  a  full-page  drawing  in  colors,  and  he  shows  the  "sweet- 
heart" in  all  of  the  various  stages,  from  the  little  girl  ln4he"pink 
sunbonnet  and  little  checkered  dress"  to  the  fondet  years  when 
■  she  is  wife  and  mother. 

An  Old  Sweetheart  sf  Mine" 

With  19  full-page  pictures  in  2  colors  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.   8vo,doth,inabox,$2 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  U.S.  A. 


HOME-FOLKS 

67  poems,  both 
^    serious  and  in 
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By  Guy  Carieton  Lee,  PhJD* 

The  True  History  of  the  Gvil  War 

A  true  history,  in  that  it  gives  an  impartial  and  accurate  account  of 
*^  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Civil  War,  and  a  narrative  of  that  strug- 
gle and  the  consequences  of  Federal  victory.  Professor  Lee,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  is  widely  known  for  his  critical  work. 


With  34  ill«i*trm- 
tions.  8vo.  Deco- 
rated doth,  ffitt 
tops.  408  paces, 
with  index. 
Cloth,  $2.00*  »**; 
hslf  morocco, 
$5.00,  net.  Post- 
age,  13  cents. 


American 
Myths  and 
Legends 

Ty/jTr.    Skinner     will     be 
*•**'     remembered  agree- 
ably  by  his  former  works. 
These  two   volumes   con- 
tain the  result  of  careful 
study  of  a  large   number 
of  legends,   some  familiar 
and  some  scarcely  known 
at  all,  which  relate  to  the 
United   States.     In  many 
cases   the  legends  are  as 
romantic    and    interesting 
as    the   most    popular    of 
fiction. 

Illustrated,  a  volumes. 
$2.50,    net;    half    mo- 
rocco, $5.00,  net.  Post- 
age  extra. 

By  Charles  H*  Skinner 

By  the  same  author :  "  Myths 
and  Legends  Beyond  Our  Bor- 
ders," "  Myths  and  Legends 
of  Our  New  Possessions." 

Bach,  $1.80. 

L  m   i 
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P 

: 

! 

The 

Temple  Scries  of 
Bible  Characters 
and  Scripture 
Handbooks 

*Tphe  object  of  this  series 
1       of  little  books  is  to 
furnish   an    accurate   and 
comprehensive    handbook 
for  the  Sunday-school  as 
well  as  for  private  study. 
The  volumes  of  the  series 
which,  in  general  appear- 
ance,,   are    uniform    with 
the  Temple  Bible,  number 
28  volumes  in  all,  two  of 
which  are  published.     A 
sample  volume  sent  upon 
receipt  of  jo  cents. 

NOW  READY: 

David,  the  Hero-Kins;  of 
Israel.— The  Rev.  Canon 
Knox-Iittle,  M.A. 

Abraham  and  the  Patriarchal 

Age.— The     Rev.      Profetsor 
Duff,  D.D.,  Professor  of  He- 
brew  and   O.   T.    literature, 
United  College,  Bradford. 

38  volumes.    4%  x  5%  inches. 
Frontispieces.      Illuminated 
title  pages.    Cloth,  30  cents, 
net,  per  volume. 
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through  the  Gate 
)f  Old  Romana 

Tphis  book  covers  the  earl 
a       life  of  all  the  colonies 
'here  are  ghost  stories  an 
>ve  stories,  and  stories  c 
d venture.     Illustrated  wit 
elicate  drawings  by  Joh: 

tae.    Illustrated.    8vo.     Decc 
rated    cloth,    $2.00,  ne 
Postage  extra. 

By  W.Jay  Hills 

mthor  of  •*' Historic  Houses  c 

Jew  Jersey."        Illustrated.  I 

box,  $5.00,  ne 
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PigsinGover  A  Sequence  in  Hearts    At  the  Time  Appointed 


By  "Frank  Danby" 

Fourth  Edition. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  By  far  the  most  powerful  and 
searching  piece  of  fiction  of  the 
year."—  The  Bookman. 


By  Mary  Mass 

Cloth,  $1.80. 
"  Miss  Moss  sees  life  as  a  sunny 
comedy  and  tells  of  it  with  cheer- 
ful relish.  The  characters  are  all 
human.  The  story  is  sparkling 
with  vivachyand  good  humor." — 
Pittsburg  Commercial  Gazette. 


By  A.  BL  Barbour 

Sixth    Edition, 

Frontispiece .    $  1 .50. 
"  A  highly  romantic  story,  full  of 
thrilling  adventure  and  sentiment.*' 
—Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin* 


Publishers    j»    J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY    J*    Philadelphia 
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THE    MOST    POWERFUL    NOVEL.    OF    THE    YEAR*9* 

—  The  Bookman 

Large  edition  selling  books  tKe 

in  Press  country  over 

PIGS    IN 
CLOVER 

Br  FRANK  DANBY 

GUY    CARLETON    LEE    sayst      "The    most    effective 
realistic   novel   of  a   decade." 

DR.  HARRY  THURSTON  PECK  tarn  "One  of  tKe  most 
powerful  and  sustained  stories  read  in  many  months." 

Postpaid,  $f.JO. 


6 


tli  Br  A.  MAYNARD   BARBOUR 

Edition  Author    of   "THat    Mainwarintf 

Ready  Affair/'  now  in  its  lOtK  edition 


AT  THE  TIME 
APPOINTED 

"A  good  mystery  that  stimulates  the  imagination  and  excites  the  deepest  interest." 
— Washington  Post* 

*'A  highly  romantic  story,  full  of  thrilling  adventure  and  sentiment.  .  .  .  The  author 
has  a  fine,  forceful  style,  his  sentiment  is  tender,  .  .  .  and  the  situations  and  episodes 
are  full  of  interest  to  the  end." — Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin* 

Colored  frontispiece  by  J.  N.  Marc  hand.     Striking  covers  in  cloth,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

PuMfciiers-J*  B*  LffPINCOTT    COMPANY- Philadelphia 
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Unusually  Good  Fiction 


The 
Sherrods 

Br  GEORGE    BARR 
McCUTCHEON 

Author  of 

"GRAUSTARK."    and 

"  CASTLE     CRANE  YCROW  " 

A  realistic  story  of  American  Life. 
The  strongest  work  that  this  popular 
author  has  produced. 


Illustrated 


$1.50 


Katharine 

Frensham 

By-  BEATRICE 
HARRADEN 

Author  of 

"  Ship*  That  Pass  in  the  Night/* 

etc. 

This  story  has  not  been  written  to 
set  forth  any  views,  or  to  solve  prob- 
lems, but  is  a  story  of  love  and  the 
development  of  character. 

$1.50 


The    Black 
Shilling 

By 
cAMELIA  E.  BARR? 

Author  of 
"  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon/'  etc 

A  stirring  tale  of  ye  old  towne  of  Boston. 
It  is  laid  in  the  same  period  as  her 
14  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,**and"Maid  <tf 
Maiden  Lane/' the  "Old  Colonial  Dajrau** 

$1.50 


The   Golden 
Fetich 

Br 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

Author  of 
"  Children  of  the  Mist,*'  etc. 

A  tale  of  marvelous  and  extraordinary 
adventures  that  befell  a  young  man  in 
the  search  for  a  buried  treasure,  toward 
which  his  "  Golden  Fetich "  always 
points. 


Barbe  sf 
Grand  Bayou 

By  JOHN 
OXENHAM 

Author  of 
"God's   Prisoner,"    etc. 

One  of  the  very  best  novels  of  the 
year.  One  of  the  largest  booksellers 
has  said—44  It  is  the  best  novel  that 
has  been  published  this  year." 


Illustrated 


$1.50 


Illustrated 


$1.50 


The   Brazen 
Calf 

Br  JAMES  L.  FORD 

Author  of 
"The  Literary  Shop,"  etc. 

A  very  amusing  satire  on  those  who 
follow  with  feverish  interest  the  doings 
of  the  "  Four  Hundred,"  as  chronicled 
by  the  society  columns  of  our  large 
daily  papers.  A  delightful  love  story 
runs  through  it. 

Illustrated  by  Qlackens 
$1.50 


An   April 
Princess 

By-  CONSTANCE 

SMEDLEY 

"  A  delightfully  fresh  and  original 
book." — London  Idler. 


One  of  the  dearest,  most  impulsive 
and  unconventional  creatures  is  this 
"April  Princess."  You  can't  get  an 
idea  of  what  the  book  is  till  you 
read  it. 

$1.50 


Honor 
D '  E  verel 

Br   BARBARA 
YECHTON 

Author  of 
"We Ten,"  "Young Mrs. Teddy" 

Those  who  have  read  Miss  Yech ton's 
former  book  will  appreciate  this  new 
novel  by  her.  Those  who  read  "Honor 
D'Everel "  will  find  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  complex  girl  natures  that 
has  been  brought  out  in  a  book.  It 
has  lot*  of  jollity  and  pathos  in  it. 

$1.50 


The   Yellow- 
Crayon 

Br  E.  PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 

Author  of 
"  A  Prince  of  Sinners,"  etc 

DR.  PECK  says— "Mr.  Oppenheim 
is  winning  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
writer  of  extremely  readable  stones. 
*  The  Yellow  Crayon '  is  the  best  of  all 
In  it  he  has  hit  upon  rather  a  novel 
notion/1 


Illustrated 


$1.50 


Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 

Publishers,    3J2    Fifth    Avenue,    New   York 
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^/t  +S*<Oin&   of  £17.00   Offered 

SHeJkespeare,   Complete  WorK* 

IN    it    VOLUMES.       THE     EVERSLEY     EDITION 
(MACMILLAN),  WITH  MR.  MABIE'S  BIOGRAPHY 

Rare     Shakespeare    Prints 

THE     BEAUTIFUL     PORTFOLIO     OF 
PRINTS   EDITED    BY    SEYMOUR   EATON 

m°  Review  of  Reviews  (*  yeor^ 

MORE    THAN    3,000    PAGES    OF    TEXT 
AND         2,000        ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sent  Free  on  Approval 

We  offer  to  send  this  Shakespeare  Library,  express  prepaid,  for  your 
examination.  If  you  want  it,  send  us  $i,and  $1  a  month  for  14  months. 
The  publishers'  price  was  $  2  7.00  for  the  books  and  portfolio,  so  by  ac- 
cepting our  offer  (or  $13.50  in  a  lump  sum)  you  save  $  17.00  in  one  case, 
and  $18.50  on  the  cash  payment.  Note  below  what  eminent  people  arc 
saying  of  this  Eversley  Edition. 


Ex-President  Cleveland 
Values  the  Set  for  Hb 
Private  Library 

n  THE  books  are  in  inch  iorm  and  altogether  to  salislac- 
1  i..ry  that  L  regard  ihem  as  urt  addition  to  my  library 
from  which  1  expect  to  derive  the  create  st  satis  I  action  r  A*  - 
com  pan  ying  the  volumes  and  separately  bound  art  a  number 
of  engravings  relative  to  the  work  which,  in  my  opinion,  add 
very  much  to  theu*  value." 

OROVER  CLEVELAND 

The  Author  of  -*  Richard  Carvel  " 
Commends  the  Plan 

(i  CHAKESFEARE'S  WORKS  and  the  Bible  have  been 
*3  the  corner-stones  of  the  language,  and  if  we  are  to 
keep  the  language  in  it*  purity  and  strength,  present  genera- 
tion* must  be  thoroughly  lamiliur  with  these,  Its  cMnnecikm 
with  the  gxiod  work  winch  Dr.  Shaw  is  doing*  this  Eversley 
Edition  is  most  eminently  fitting.  It  places  with  in  the  reach 
of  tiu 'derate  purses  prints  that  have  been  hitherto  unabtain- 

W1N5TON  CHURCHILL 


Mark  Twain's  Opinion  of  the 
Eversley  Shakespeare 

tt  /^ERTA1NTLY  in  d isse minnti tig  this  compact  and  od- 
^  mi  ruble  tlversley  Shakespeare  the  Review  of  Re- 
view* Company  is  doing  the  public  a  high  service,  and  L  wish 
to  offer  my  share  of  the  thanks  due,  I  sm  of  the  unfcarBed, 
and  to  me  the  Notes  and  Introduction  arc  invaluable;  ihey 
translate  Shakespeare  to  me  and  bring  him  wit  bin  the  limits 
of  my  understanding.  Must  people  nave  limits  simitar  to 
mine,  and  need  these  generous  helps  ;  here  they  have  their 
opportunity  to  supply  their  lack.'* 

S,  L,  CLEMENS 

Dr,  Lyman  Abbott 

Finds  the  Size  Convenient 

*  i  THE  size  of  the  volume  is  convenient  both  for  carnage 
*  in  the  pocket  and  for  reading ;  the  Introduction* 
seem  tn  be  especially  valuable  lor  the  general  reader ;  and 
Mr,  Mabie  in  his  interpretation  oj  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  u 
tn  all  his  criticism,  hy  his  fine  sympathy  gets,  as  it  were, 
within  the  port,  and  himself  sees,  and  enables  his  reader*  to 
see*  life  and  its  problems  with  the  poet's  own  eyes."' 

LYJ1AN  ABBOTT 
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The  Latest  and  Hest  +J*haKe*peare  Library 

THE  EVERSLEY  EDITION  OP  SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS  is  the  product  of  the  famous  book- 
publishing  house  of  the  Macmillan  Company.  The  Editor  is  Dr.  C.  H.  Herfbrd,  Professor  of 
English  literature  at  the  University  of  Wales.  In  text,  in  annotations  and  commentary,  it  can  be 
accepted  as  the  latest  product  of  the  best  Shakespearean  scholarship.  The  eleventh  volume  is  Mr. 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie's  biography  of "  Shakespeare  the  Man,"  uniform  in  binding,  type  page, 
etc.,  with  the  "Works."  The  type  is  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  binding  a  handsome  red 
Interlaken  cloth. 

The  beautiful  and  interesting  Connoisseur's  Collection  of  Rare  Shakespearean  Prints,  edited  by 
Mr.  Seymour  Eaton,  Librarian  of  the  Booklovers*  Library,  has  passed  entirely  into  our  hands.  The 
tasteful  and  attractive  portfolio  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  containing  in  the  aggregate  no  less  than 
153  Shakespeare  prints ;  the  subjects  are  the  most  famous  pictures  of  such  great  Shakespearean  artists 
as  Edwin  Booth,  Henry  Irving,  Kemble,  Charles  Fisher,  Edmund  Kean,  and  others,  in  the  dress  of 
their  best-known  rolesy  of  various  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  interesting  old  playbills,  of  celebrated 
paintings  of  Shakespeare  scenes,  and  portraits  of  his  famous  contemporaries.  The  prints  are  executed 
very  handsomely  on  heavy  enameled  paper,  charmingly  tinted. 

The  Presidential  Election  impending,  and  the  many  notable  public  questions  and  problems  before 
this  country  and  the  world,  will  make  the  Review  of  Reviews  more  than  ever  indispensable.  It  is 
the  one  authentic  and  timely  "  news  "  magazine  in  the  world.  In  Albert  Shaw's  editorials,  in  the 
contributed  articles,  in  the  reviews  of  the  other  magazines  and  the  books,  in  its  hundred  pictures  an 
issue,  it  is  a  panorama  of  the  world's  progress  that  keeps  the  reader  thoroughly  "up  to  date." 


What  the  President  of  Cornell  University  Thinks  of  Our  Offer 

<  <  THE  text  is  founded  on  the  labors  of  the  classic  Shakespeare  scholars  *  Professor  Herford's  Introdoc- 
1  tion  is  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  motive,  characters,  and  development  of  the  play;  and- the 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  just  suffice  to  explain  unusual  words  or  unaccustomed  references  without 
insulting  the  intelligence  of  the  ordinary  reader  or  leading  the  scholar  off  into  philological  or  historical 
disquisitions." 

J.  O.  SCHURilAN,  President  Cornell  University 


If  you  wish  a  more  costly  edition  of  Shakespeare  for  gift  or  library  purposes, 
we  can  supply  a  few  numbered  sets  of   the  Eversley  Edition,  very  beautifully 
printed  and  bound  in  half-leather,  gilt  top,  and  marble  boards,  at  $2  a  month 
for  12  months.     This  is  a  genuinely  limited,  de  luxe  edition  of  the  Eversley. 
It  is  not  merely  the  sheets  of  the  Cloth  Edition  bound  differently,  but  is 
printed  on  special  paper  with  special  care,  and   the    numbered   edition 
will  be  absolutely  limited  to  500  copies.     The  Review  OF  Reviews 
for  two  years  and  the  portfolio  go  with  this  offer  too. 


Tie 

Rerlew 
Reviews 
Conpasy, 
13  Astor  Place, 
New  York 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 


Send     me      the 
Eversley     Shake- 
speare   Set,      with 
Portfolio    ot    Prints, 
which  you   are  offer- 
ing  with  a    two-years' 
subscription    for  the 
Review    of    Reviews.      If 
they  are  satisfactory,  I  will 
pay    $1.00   a   month    for    15 
months.      If  not,  I  will  return 
them  in  good  condition. 


ASTOR  PLACE 
NEW  YORK 


MAR.QVETTE  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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New  Harper  Publications 


Cherry 


By  Booth  Tarklngton,  author  of  "The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana,"  "Monsieur 
Beaucaire,"  etc.  A  sparkling  romance, 
in  which  Mr.  Sudgeberry,  a  conceited 
and  hopeles  prig,  tells  of  his  love  for 
charming  Sylvia  Gray,  whose  beauty, 
wit,  cherry  ribbons,  dazzle  and  ensnare 
him.  Sprightly,  clever  comedy.  Illus- 
trated in  color  by  A.  I.  Keller.  Orna- 
mented cloth,  gilt  tops,  etc.,  $1.25. 


The  Maids  of  Paradise 

The  latest  romance  by  Robert  W. 
Chambers,  author  of  "Cardigan,"  etc. 
The  maids  of  Paradise,  an  idyllic 
French  village,  live  in  the  stirring  days 
of  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  Fight- 
ing is  rife  through  many  of  the  pages, 
but  the  dominant  note  is  love,  and  this 
is  the  happiest  romance  that  the  au- 
thor has  done.  Illustrated  by  Andrd 
Castaigne,  ornamented  red  cloth,  $1.60. 


Judgment 


By  Alice  Brown,  author  of  "The  Man- 
nerings,"  etc.  Judgment  is  the  story 
of  a  wife  who,  through  the  uncon- 
scious influence  of  her  noble  character, 
brought  to  her  stern  husband  a  finer 
conception  of  life.  The  tale  unfolds  a 
young  girl's  love-story.  Illustrated  by 
W.  F.  Smedley,  ornamented  cloth, 
$1.25. 


Dr.  Lavendar's  People 

By  Margaret  Deland,  author  of  "Old 
Chester  Tales."  Similar  to  this  latter 
book,  these  stories  of  a  quiet  old  town 
and  its  quaint  but  lovable  people  are 
told  with  power,  fineness,  and  mas- 
terly precision.  Dr.  Lavendar  appears 
in  the  stories  as  the  friend  and  father 
of  his  people,  whose  joys  and  sorrows 
are  even  as  his  own.  Other  characters 
of  the  former  book  are  again  to  be  met 
with  in  these  pages.  Illustrated  by 
Lucius  Hitchcock.  Ornamented  cloth, 
$1.60. 

The  Relentless  City 

By  E.  F.  Benson,  author  of  "Dodo," 
"The  Book  of  Months,"  etc.  A  novel 
of  English  and  American  Society — the 
scenes  laid  in  London,  and  in  New 
York,  "the  relentless  city,  and  in 
charming  country  resorts.  The  plot 
concerns  the  wedding  of  an  English 
nobleman  to  an  American  heiress  and 
the  exciting  complications  which  fol- 
low.    Ornamented  cloth,  $1.50. 


Hesper 


By  Hamlin  Garland,  author  of  "The 
Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop."  A 
love-story  of  the  West,  strong  and 
virile,  in  which  Mr.  Garland  Is  at  home 
amongst  his  wild  mountains,  plains, 
mining  camps,  and  cattle  ranches.  The 
life  is  described  in  all  of  its  primitive 
vigor  and  disregard  of  conventions. 
The  work  is  one  of  remarkable  realism 
and  dramatic  intensity— a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  "The  Captain  of  the  Gray 
Horse  Troop."  Ornamented  cloth,  $1,60. 


Letters  Home 

By  William  Dean  Howells,  author  of 
"Questionable  Shapes,"  etc.  An  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  story  told  in  let- 
ters written  home  by  various  people  in 
New  York.  They  not  only  describe 
New  York  life  from  a  novel  view-point, 
but  unfold  to  the  reader  a  fascinating 
story  of  the  American  metropolis.  Uni- 
form with  Mr.  Howell's  other  works. 
Red  cloth,  $1.50. 


The  Heart  of  Hyacinth 

A  new  book  by  Onoto  Watanna,  author 
of  "A  Japanese  Nightingale,"  etc.  An 
exquisite  love-story  of  Japan,  told  with 
tender  sentiment  and  dainty  comedy. 
Beautifully  bound,  uniform  with  "A 
Japanese  Nightingale;"  lavender  cloth, 
with  gold  and  colored  decorations;  pic- 
tures in  color,  and  marginal  drawings 
in .  tint  by  Japanese  artists.  Deckel 
edges  and  gilt  top.    In  box,  $2.00  net. 


The  Proud  Prince 

A  new  romantic  novel  by  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy,  author  of  "If  I  Were 
King,"  "Marjorie,"  etc.  Founded  on 
the  legend  of  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  an 
arrogant  ruler  who  defied  Providence 
and  was  punished.  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothem 
will  appear  in  a  play  made  from  this 
novel  this  season.  (Russell  Imprint.) 
Ornamented  cloth,  $1.50. 


Lady  Rose's  Daughter 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  author  of 
"Eleanor,"  etc.  Here  is  a  book,  which, 
when  first  published  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  was  read,  it  seemed  by  every- 
one who  reads  novels,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. Yet  now,  in  the  heart  of  the 
fall  publication  season,  the  public  con- 
tinues to  buy  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter" 
even  more  eagerly  than  It  did  nine 
months  apo.  Illustrated  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy. 


Harper  <8l  Brothers,  BsS^fess 
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Jk  Set  of  Thackeray  is  not  a  luxury — it  is  a  necessity 

Complete  Writings 
of  WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY 

Twenty-Five    Volumes 


ILLUSTRATED  by 
GREAT  ARTISTS : 

George  Cruikihank 
John  Leech 
Richard  Doyle 
George  DuMaurier 
Frederick  Walker 
J.E.Millais,P.R.A. 
L.  Hides 
Ch&rles  Keene 
Frank  Dicksee,  R.  A. 
F.  Barnard,  a& 
Thackeray  himself 


/^■fs'HIS  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  editions  of  Thackeray  ever  published  for  general  circulation.    The  volumes 

ill.     are  of  convenient  size  j  the  paper,  manufactured  especially  for  this  edition,  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 

^■s^     type  is  clear  and  distinct.     There  are  more  than   300  illustrations,   with  a  photogravure  portrait  of 

Thackeray.     The  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  fine  cloth,  with  gilt  tops,  silk  headbands,  un- 

trimmed  edges,  gold  cover  decorations,  wine-colored  labels,  and  title-pages  in  color. 


Decorated 
Covers 


Untrimined 
£dgei 


^^%/%E  will  send  you  the  entire  set  of  twenty-five  volumes,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  If  you  do 
^11/  not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you,  send  them  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  return  the  £1.00. 
AS**'  If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  $2.00  every  month  for  twelve  months.  In  order  to  keep  you  in  touch 
with  us  during  these  months,  on  receipt  of  your  request  for  these  books  we  will  enter  you  as  a  sub- 
scriber for  one  year,  without  additional  cost  to  you,  for  either  Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's 
Bazar,  or  The  North  American  Review.     In  writing,  please  state  which  periodical  you  want.     Address 


HARPER  <a  BROTHER* 


Franklin  S<t. 
NEW     YORK 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Henry  James' 

LIFE  OF  'WILLIAM  WETMORE  STORY 

With  Photogravure  Portraits.    2  vols.    $.500,  net.    Postpaid  $5.18 
Mr.  James's  book  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches.    You  have  never  read  a  biography  like 
and  will  never  read  another,  unless  Mr.  James  is  again  inspired.— Jeanette  /,.  Gilder. 


ft 


DAPHNE 

By  Margaret  Sherwood 

$1.00 
A  fanciful  idyl,  full  of  a  sense  of  the  genial 
Pagan  spirit  and  telling  the  love  story  of  an 
American  girl  in  Italy. 


A  LISTENER  IN 

BABEL   By  Vida  D.  Scudder 

$1.50 
A  story  of  development  of  character  and 
opinion  through  the  contact  of   the  heroine 
with  the  various  institutions   and   organiza- 
tions of  our  time. 


LONG  WILL 

By  Florence  Converse 

Iflustrattd-     $1*50 
An  attractive  narrative  of  Invc  utA  adven- 
ture, giving  an  admirable  picture  ut  Engla^dL 
in  the  century  of  Chaucer. 


MR.  SALT 

By  Will  Payne 

Illustrate  d .      $ J .50 

A  vigorous  and  dramatic  norel  faithfully- 
portraying  the  characters  brought  together 
by  modern  business  methods  in  Chicago* 


THE    CURIOUS    BOOK    OF    BIRDS 

By  Jkbbie  Farwell  Brown 

With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations  by  E.  BOYD  SMITH 

$J.f0  net.      Postage  extra. 

Stories  of  Birds  based  upon  old  legends  and  folk-lore  and  told  for  children  in  a  wholly 

fantastic  and  charming  style. 


GA WAYNE  AND 
tohe  GREEN   KNIGHT 

By  Charlton  M.  Lewis 

$1.00  net.    Postpaid.  $1.07 

A  narrative  poem  giving  a  free  modern 
version  of  the  old  Arthurian  romance  and 
sure  to  delight  many  readers. 


75he 
GENTLE   READER 

By  Samuel  M.  Crothers 

$1.25  net.    Postpaid,  $1.36 

Ten  chapters  of  wise  and  witty  conversa- 
tion, comment,  and  discussion,  sure  to  appeal 
to  cultivated  readers. 


THE    OVERTURE 

By  Joseph  Russell  Taylor 

$1.00  net.    Postpaid,  $1.06 

The  poems  in  this  volume  are  marked  by 
a  great  variety  of  theme  and  manner,  and  a 
keen  delight  in  life. 


M 


PONKAPOG 
PAPERS 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

1 2mo.    $  1 .00  net.    Postpaid  $  1 .07 

A  group  of  critical,  autobiographical,  and 
anecdotical  essays  and  notes,  all  written 
with  the  rare  literary  skill  which  marks  Mr. 
Aldrich's  work. 


THE     LITTLE     CHEVALIER 

By  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis 

Illustrated.    $J.50 

A  romance  of  the  French   regime  in  New  Orleans,  dealing  with  family  honor, 

love  and  adventure. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 
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GOOD-BYE,    PROUD    WORLD 

By  Ellen  Olney  Kirk.    $1.50 

"The  most  complete  and  interesting  tale  that  has  ever  come  from  the  author's  fasci- 
nating pen."— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

THE    LITTLE    CHEVALIER 

By  Mrs.   M.   E.  M.   Davis,     mutinied.     $1.50 

A  romance  of  the  French  regime  in   New   Orleans,  dealing  with   family  honor,  love 
and  adventure. 


J  EWEL 

By  Clara 

Louise 

Burnham 

Illustrated.      $1.50 

"One  of  those  de- 
lightfully natural  pic- 
tures of  child  life 
which  have  a  charm 
for  all  classes  of  read- 
ers,"—^. V.  Times. 

MR. 
SALT 

By  Will  Payne 
Illustrated.      $1.50 

A  vigorous  and  dra- 
matic novel  of  Chi- 
cago. Its  description 
of  modern  business 
methods  is  vitally  in- 
teresting. 


REBECCA 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wlggln. 

Price,  #1.25 

"Mrs.  Wiggin's  delightful  'Rebecca' 
—a  study  of  girl  life  in  New  England- 
is  simply  crammed  from  cover  to  cover 
with  glowing  humor  with  human  kind- 
ness and  winning  tealism.  *  Rebecca  ' 
is  to  be  ardently  recommended  and  will 
prove  the  book  of  books."— Chicago 
Tribune, 


DAPHNE 

By  Margaret 
Sherwood 

$1.00 

A  fanciful  idyl— a 
unique  love  story  of 
an  American  girl  in 
Italy,  brilliantly  told. 


LONG 

WI  LL 

By    Florence 
Converse 

Illustrated.      #1.50 

A  romance,  poetic 
and  historic,  giving  an 
admirable  picture  of 
England  in  the  time 
of  Chaucer. 


THE    PINE    GROVE    HOUSE 

By  Ruth  Hall.    $1.50 

A  novel  dealing  with  life  of  to-day,  marked  by  realism  of  treatment  and  wealth  of 
Incident. 


Z  UT 

By  Guy  Wet  mo  re  Carry  I . 


$1.50 


"A  series  of  entertaining  tales— an  un- 
questionable artistic  success."— Boston  Tran- 
script. 


A   TOUCH    OF   SUN 

By  Mary  H alloc k  Foote.    $1.50 

Four  delightful  tales  of  the  West  charac- 
terized by  the  qualities  which  have  made  the 
author  a  favorite. 


LESLEY     CHILTON 

By  Eliza  Orne  White.    $1.50 

A  simple  love-story  of  natural  charm. 
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Saalfield's  Christmas  Books 


UNDER  MAD  ANTHONY'S  BANNER 

By  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  RALPH  MARLOWE" 

DENMARK,  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN 

By  WILLIAM  ELEROY  CURTIS 

CHARACTER  READING 

By  MRS.  KERRY  SYMES 

CAREERS  FOR  THE  C0MIN6  MEN 


44  Splendidly  told  and  appeal*  to  all  who  admire  tale*  of 
courage  and  daring.  — SaihviiU  American. 

doth,  $1.50 

"  Every  page  gives  you  tome  little  fact  or  anecdote  or  in- 
cident that  ii  quite'out  of  the  common." — N.  T.  jinwric**. 

Handsomely  illustrated,  cloth,  $3; 

half  morocco,  $4 ;   full  morocco,  $5 


44  There  It  much  quaint  and  curious  learning  to  be  found 
In  this  little  volume.  The  work  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  interesting." —  Bisfn  Tr  an  serif  t.       /^^U    fifV. 

By  prominent  business  men  of  the  day : 

C*  ALBERT  L  MILLS,  RUSH  RHEES,  LUL, 
tor  Ad»ir«  GEO  WALLACE  MELVILLE,  Etc. 

Cloth,  $1.50 


FOR    THE   CHILDREN 


THE 

WONDERFUL  ELECTRIC  ELEPHANT 

ly  FRAMES  TREGO  MOHTGOMERY 

Author  of"  Billy  Whiskers." 

CIRCUS  DAY 

By  6E0R6E  ADE 

DADDY  DINKS 

By  LOUISE  MERYYH 

AESOP'S  FABLES  IN  RHYME  «&. 

ly  RICHARDSON  D.  WHITE  tod  MARGARET  D.  L0H6LEY 

R06ER  AND  ROSE 

By  KATHARINE  REERE 

Supervisor  of  the  Evanston  Kindergartens 

DICKON  BEND-THE-BOW 

IT  EVERETT  McREIL 

IN  CHILDHOOD  UNO 

By  MARGARET  M.  PA6E 

BILLY  WHISKER'S  KIDS 

4  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "BILLY  WHISKERS" 

THE  JEWEL  STORY  BOOK 

By  FLORENCE  A.  EVANS 


A  great  tale  of  adventure    A  rival  to  Jules  Verne  stories. 

Illustrated  by  C  M.  Coottdge.    doth,  $1.50 


A  story  of  the  day  when  the  circus  came  to  town. 

Iflusfd  by  John  T.  McCutcheon.  Cloth,  50c. 

Comical  verses  for  the  little  ones. 
Every  page  printed  in  gorgeous  colon. 

IHused  by  T.Cromwell  Lawrence*  A  hand- 
some original  color  book.    Boards,  4to,  $1.25 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bait  the 
great  animal  artist  Boards,  4to,  $1.25 

Tales  of  bird-life,  out-door  sports,  country  pleasures,  etc. 

Beautifully  illusfd  by  Katharine  H.  Green- 
land, with  20  half-tone  drawings,    doth,  $  J 

A  magnificent  book  of  fairy  tales. 

Handsomely  illustrated  in  colors,  by  Rob 
Wagner*  doth,  square  12mo,  $1.50 

Charming  verses  for  the  children,  new  and  original. 

Illustrated  by  Katharine  H.  Greenland*  "The 
Modern  Kate  Greenaway."  Every  page  in 
colors.  Boards,  4to,  $1.25 

A  sequel  to  the  popular  "Billy  Wh!skers,"  telling  of  the 
adventures  of  Day  and  Night. 

niusfdincolorsbyW.rLFry.  Boards, 4 to, $1 

A  fascinating  fairy  tale  for  girls. 

Illustrated  by  W.H.  Fry.     Gtoth,  J2mo,  60c 
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A   TALE   OF    LOVE   BETWEEN    THE 
PRINCESS   AND   THE   PIONEER 


■**E- 


By  CARLEH  BATESON 

"A  ripping  food  yarn  of  pur  own  coun- 
try f  during  one  of  the  most  Important 
periods  In  its  history,  the  opening  of 
the  West 

*Of  course,  there  is  i  charming  fittte 
romance  mingled  wtth  the  sword  play, 
in  which  a  dashing  soldier,  who  Is  the 
'mm  in  the  camlet  cloak/  and  I  demure 
damsel  with  the  quaint  name  of  Thank- 
ful, play  the  leading  parts.  Carkn  Bate- 
son  gi*es  as  a  generous  measure  of 
thrilling  erents,  and  Important  docu- 
ments, ctpher  codes,  secret  despatches 
and  mysterious  disguises  are  dealt  txd 
with  reckless  prodigality,  mating  the 
story  full  of  vim  and  sptrtLp— PHILA- 
DELPHIA ITEM, 


Oath;  GoU  Embossed  Coven  Gold  Lettered.  12**.;  329 
Handsomely  Illustrated  by  W.  HERBERT  DUNTON.  $1.50 
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New  Outlook  Books 


Backgrounds   of   Literature    SktoJn'&EfiS 

p^SSAYS  on  Wordsworth,  Emerson,  Irving,  Scott  and  other  authors,  who  have  touched  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  their  fellows.  Mr.  Mabie  places  behind  each  writer  the  landscape 
which  most  deeply  affected  his  imagination  and  gave  color  to  his  genius.  This  volume  treats 
of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world.  It  is  elaborately  illustrated  with  drawings 
photographs,  decorative  initials  and  head-bands,  and  has  a  richly  decorated  cover  in  red 
and  gold.  In  a  box,  $2.00  net 


The   Forest 

By  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 

Author  of  "The  Blazed  Trail,"  "Conjuror's 

House,"  etc. 

With  18  full-page  pictures  by  Thomas  Fogarty 

A  BOOK  full  of  the  charm,  the  mystery  and 
the  wonder  of  the  great  woods.  Mr.  White 
**  has  the  power  to  make  you  feel  the  woods 
as  the  masters  of  salt-water  fiction  make  you  feel 
the  sea,"  and  in  the  chapters  of  this  book  this 
quality  of  his  work  is  more  prominent  than  ever 
before.  There  are  stories  of  adventures  "on  the 
Ions  trail "  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  bits  of  wood- 
craft, sketches  of  the  Habitants  and  the  Woods 
Indians  of  the  Northern  Country,  pen  pictures 
of  the  great  forest  in  its  many  and  variable  moods. 

$1  JO  net 

# 

A  Preacher's  Story 
of   His  WorR 

By  W.  a  RAINSFORD 

DR.  RAINSFORD  tells  the  story  of  his  life- 
work  with  all  the  vigor  and  simplicity  of 
his  own  personality.    His  career  from  the 
raw  schoolboy  in  Ireland  to  the  Rector  of  the 
powerful  St.  George's,  New  York,  is  of  absorbing 
interest.  Illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
•1.25  net 

Tolstoy  the  Man 

By  EDWARD  A.  STEINERj 
With  pictures  of  L.  Pasternak  and  J.  Repin 

THE  author,  a  friend  of  Tolstoy  for  seventeen 
years,  has  spent  several  months  with  Tolstoy 
and  his  family  in  Russia,  has  heard  Tolstoy 
read  his  latest  book,  has  talked  with  him  about 
his  life,  and  has  collected  many  anecdotes  and 
incidents  relating  to  this  great  author  and  teacher. 
The  work  is  brilliantly  illustrated  by  two  of  the 
foremost  artists  in  Russia. 

$1.50  net 

The   OutlooK 
Fairy  BooK 

Edited  by  LAURA  WINNINOTON 

With  30  illustrations  by  J.  Conacher 

A  COMPANION  volume  to  the  popular  Out- 
look Story  Book,  containing  romantic  tales 
from  German,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
sources,  with  a  few  fairy  ballads.  It  includes  many 
old  favorites,  and  is  fully  illustrated  with  spirited 
drawings  of  fairyland.  An  ideal  book  for  the 
little  people. 

$140  net 


The   New 
American   Navy 

By  Hon.  JOHN  D.  LONG 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1897  to  2901 

AN  authoritative  history  of  the  inception  and 
building  of  our  new  navy  and  the  brilliant 
story  of  its  achievements  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  by  fix- Secretary  Long,  who  combmes  rare 
literary  skill  with  the  most  intimate  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  subject.  Presented  in 
two  sumptuous  volumes,  richly  illustrated  with 
pictures  by  the  well-known  naval  artist,  Henry 
Reuterdahl.  also  with  many  portraits,  photo- 
graphic views  and  official  maps. 

Two  volumes  in  a  box.    $5JOO  net 

Uther  and   Igraine 

By  WARWICK  DEEPING 
With  pictures  by  W.  Benda 

A  DRAMATIC  and   impassioned   romance, 
marked  by  delicate  sentiment  and  stirring 
action,  and  told  in  the  spirit  of  a  poet.    Its 
scene  is  laid  in  England  in  the  days  when  the 
Britons  were  hopelessly  trying  to  stem  the  first 
Saxon  invasion. 

tlJO 

The  Story  of  a  Labor 
Agitator 

By  JOSEPH  R.  BUCHANAN 

THE  "man  who  has  led  more  strikes  than  any 
other  man  in  the  country,"  gives  the  thrilling 
account  of  his  experiences  amid  the  memor- 
able labor  conflicts  of  the  West,  presenting  the 
vital  side  of  the  labor  question  with  remarkable 
vividness.  Illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
$1.25  net 

The    Adventures   of 
Dorothy 

By  JOCELYN  LEWIS 
With  pictures  by  Seymour  M.  Stone 

THIS  delightful  story  of  a  little  city  girl  who  is 
sent  to  the  country  to  spend  the  summer  on 
a  farm,  is  told  simply  and  naturally  in  a  way 
that  will  deeply  interest  boys  and  girls.  Dorothy, 
who  is  a  high-spirited  and  fearless  girl,  has  many 
exciting  adventures  and  gets  into  all  sorts  of 
mischief. 

$1.00  net 
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DARREL 

OF   THE,    BLESSED    ISLES 


By    Author     of    "EBEN     HOLDEN 


II 


60th    THOU8AND 


BOOK  THAT   IS    LIKE  A  JOURNEY  TO  A   FAR    LAND, 
FULL  OF  THINGS   TO  REMEMBER  AND  TALK  ABOUT 

THOMAS  WENTVORTH  MGGINSON 

"It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  Mr.  Bacheller  got  far  enough  back  into  that  now  distant  period  to 
find  his  hero  there  and  give  a  lifelike  picture  of  him.  But  of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  no 
question." 

GEORGE  C.  LORIMER,  DJ>. 
"  I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  delight  Mr.  Bacheller's  new  book, '  Darrel  of  the  Blessed 
Isles,*  and  I  trust  that  it  may  have  as  wide  a  popularity  as  it  deserves.     Its  pictures  are  delicate 
and  finished  with  the  touch  of  an  artist,  its  conceptions  are  unique  and  fascinating,  and  its 
leading  characters  new  to  literature." 

NEWELL  DWIGHT  HUXIS,  D.D. 

"  Mr.  Bacheller  has  clothed  life's  simplicities  with  enduring  charm  and  beauty,  and  made  honor 
and  self-sacrifice,  truth  and  love,  seem  the  only  things  that  are  really  worth  while." 

Postpaid,  $1.50 


GORGO 


A  TALE  OF  OLD  ATHENS 
By    Charles    K.    Gaines,    Ph.D. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

"  One  of  the.  most  remarkable  romances  of 
recent  years.  ...  No  touch  of  pedantry  or 
heaviness  in  this  interesting  glimpse  into  an- 
cient times,  and  a  wonderfully  vivid,  attractive 
picture  is  given  of  a  bygone  civilization.  Alto- 
gether an  exceptional  work  and  sure  to  attract 
wide  attention." 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 

"  It  is  easy  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  its  ro- 
mance and  become  a  part  of  the  life  which  it 
depicts ;  to  reel  in  the  tossing  triremes  ...  to 
succumb  to  the  witchery  of  the  fascinating 
Gorgo."  Postpaid,  $1. 50 


LIONS  OF 
THE  LORD 

A     STORY     OF     THE     OLD     WEST 
20th  THOUSAND 

By  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  author  of  "  The  Spenders  " 

THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 

"  Heretofore  no  novel  has  dealt  so  vitally  with 
the  history,  the  scenes,  and  the  characters  of 
Mormonism,  and  no  predecessor  has  so  clearly 
struck  the  key-note  of  its  comedy  as  well  as  its 
fearsome  tragedy." 

THE  CHICAGO  RECORD-HERALD 

"  Harry  Leon  Wilson  has  achieved  a  distinct 
advance  in  his  new  novel, « The  Lions  of  the 
Lord.'  There  are  light  and  tender  touches  all 
through  the  book ,  making  it  on  the  whole  as 
cheerful  as  it  is  engrossing."  Postpaid,  J1.50 
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IMPORTANT  FALL  BOOKS 


The  Work  and  Letters  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  ] 

Edited    liy  E*  V,   LUCAS 

Seven  Volumes.        8vo,        Very  Fully  Illustrated.        Each,  net,   $2,25. 
Vols*  Lt  II,t  y  F.M  n$w  ready.      Other  volumes  ready  shortly* 
,{We  congratulate  Mr.  Lucas  on  this  crown  to  hb  enduring  work,  and  equally  congrat- 
ulate all  lovers  of  Lamb  on  the  possession  of  the  seven  volumes,  which  promise  to  tbrm,  if 
not   the  ideal  edition  of  Lamb,   at  least  the  best   which  is  likely  to  be  produced  tor  very 
many  years  —  it  may  well  be  forever.** — The  Spectator* 


Romance  of  the 

Bourbon   Chateaux 

By 
E1.IZ a  BETH  w.  CIIAMPNEV 

Authtr  j/  "¥ritdal   CkatfAitx" 
*•*"  R*n*iil*nit  Cb*tt*UXi"  fit. 

Svo.     With   Colored  Frontispiece 
and    47    Photogravure   and    other 
JILujC rations.      Net,  $3.00, 
(Pottage,  25  cents.) 


Aastro-Htmgarian 
Life    in  Town  and 

Country 

B?  F,  11,1.,  PALMER 
No.  q  in  "Our  European  Neigh- 
bours "  Series,    umo.   1 1 J ustmtcd . 
Net,  $  1 .  20.     ( Postage,  1  o  centSn  J 


Literary  New  York 

Ita   Landmarks  and  Its   Asoci- 
itions. 

II y  <  IIAKEES  HEMSTREET 
timo,       With   abtrnr   60     Illus- 
tntioxu. 


Little  Journeys 

By  ELllEKT   lUBRARD 

Two  Vols.      Illustrated  in  Photo- 
gravure.     Each,  £2.50. 

I.    To  the  Homes  or 

English  Authors, 

II*    To  the  Homes  or 

G**AT    M  UIIC1  AN  J. 


Rome  and  the 
Renaissance 

The   Pun  tin  care  of  Julio*   II. 

By  JULIAN  Kl*ACZKf» 
Tmn»liL[rd  by  Jofau   Dennir 

Author  if  t4  R*m*  *f  fW<9  «** 
-t'tjltrolmff  *  rti* 

8vo.      Wilh    5  a   roll-page    IlJus- 
trarJun$,      Net,   £3.  50. 

(Postage,  15  centi*) 


Twelve  Yeats  in  a 
Monastery 

By  JOSEPH  atcCABE 

tamo.      Net,  $1,50, 
A  new  edition  of  a  famous  book. 


Poems  of  D,  G.  Rossetti 

With   32    Photogravure    Illustrations    from 

his  own   designs. 
Edited   by  ELISABETH   LUTHER  GARY 

Author  if  w  The   It ti itt tii^"  tU, 

Two  Vols.   8vo,    Illustrated.   Net,  $6*50. 


"Badsworth  on  Bridge" 

The  Laws  and   Principles  of  Bridge,  with 
Cases  and  Decisions  Explained  by  Badsworth. 
1 6 mo*    With  Illustrative  Hands  in  Colors. 


An   Easy   Guide   to    the 
Constellations 

With  a  Miniature  Atlas  of  the  Stars. 
By  JAMES  GALL 

New  and   Enlarged  Edition* 
i6mo*       With   30  Maps,       75  cents. 


Little 
French    Masterpieces 

Edited   by  ALEXANDER  JESSUP 
Tnnmlallonm  by  GEO,  BURN  HAM   IV  ES 

Six  Vols*     l6ma.     Photogravure  Frontispieces 
Cloth,  gi.oo;    Limp  Leather,  I..25* 


I*    MRRIMEE 
1L    FLAUBERT 
IIL    GAUT1ER 


IV.    DAUDET 
V*     MAUPASSANT 
VI-    BALZAC 


Old  Paths  and  Legends  of 
New  England 

Saunterings  over  Historic  Roads,  with 
Glimpses  of  Picturesque  Fields  and  Old 
Homesteads  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  New   Hampshire, 

By  KATHARINE  M,  ABBOTT 
8vo.      With  186   Illustrations  and  a  Route 
Map,    Net*  $3  +  50*     (Carriage,  25  cents,} 


new  york  G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  London 
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FCevell's  Fall   Books 


OF    OVER    ONK    HVNDHED    TITLES    NOW    READY 


PURITAN  EDITION 

&f>e    Pilgrim's   Progress 

Thirty-one  reproductiona  in  Sepia  of  drawings  by  Harold  Copping  representing  Bunyan'a  Characters  in  the 
costume  of  Banyan's  day,  give  this  edition  a  peculiar  attraction.  The  revision  of  the  test  and  the  mode  of  printing 
■o  that  tae  dialogue  h  easily  followed,  make  the  Puritan  edition  rank  with  the  best  ever  attempted  for  this  perennial 
<J™=-  Cloth,   decorated,   net.   $1.50 


of  NEW  ^OOK 

W     O     R     ft 


By    HUGH    BLACK  *t  ^w  edition 

Edition  de  Luxe        FRIENDSHIP  Etfr^n  tff  Lax 


Wrt  Black  dots  not  lo-ak  at  work  from  the  po'iui  of  lite 
economist  or  sociologist.  He  sees  in  labor^  mcnii!  or  i-xaltcd^ 
a  higher  mnninjc  Thar  buVc*  it  A  force,  moulding  men  and 
nitinnt.  Hii  thought!  are  marked  by  t  rare  insight  and 
optimum  that  wan  fnr  "  Friendship  ,n  a  deterred  popularity. 

Net,   $1.50 


Thi*  new  edition  it  welJ  ealJcd  Edition  4t  Lu*t*  Entirely 
new  detigrt*  and  dcgor»imnB  make  it  the  beau  Ideal  of  1  hand 
aome  gift  book  for  any  occasion. 

Net,  #1.50 


4Sr000    copies    have    been    printed    of    Mr,     Black's     "Friendship" 


T5he  FaitH  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

By   JOHN    KELMAN,    Jr. 

"  Rings  with  senfJency,  with  life  and  with  virility.      A  welcome  and  valuable  addition  to  Stevensoniana. " 

— Commercial  Advertiser. 
Clotn,    gilt   top,    net,   $1.50 


TWO  TIMELY  AND  DHPORTANT 

To-day  in  Syria 
and  Palestine 

Mr.  Curtis  write*  as  an  experienced  traveler  and  through 
hia  keen  perceptive  mind  we  ace  things  the  ordinary  observer 
misses  entirely  or  seeing  rails  to  comprehend.  With  his 
wonderful  gifts  he  has  rendered  practically  unnecessary  further 
immediate  works  on  the  land  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Illustrated,  net,  $2.00 


WORKS  BY  WHUAH  ELEROY  CURTIS 

75he  TtirK  and  His 
Lost  Provinces 

Sketches  and  Studies  of  Life  and  Travel  in  the  Land  of  the 
Sultan. 

"  Every  page  gives  you  some  little  fact  or  anecdote  or  in- 
cident that  is  quite  out  of  the  common,  and  the  author  brings 
the  countries  of  which  he  tells  directly  before  your  eyes." — 
Pr»f.  Harry   Thurston  Ptck. 

Illustrated,  net,  $2.00 


©6c    Story    of   the    Nazarene 

By    NOAH    K.    DAVIS,  LL.D.,  ummstty  of  vitgmu 

Illustrations  and  Maps.  A  popular  presentation  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  appealing  to  the  great  body  of 
intelligent  readers.  The  basis  of  the  book  is  laid  in  lectures  on  the  life  of  Christ,  given  to  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Clotn,    net,   $1.75 


TWO  ENTIRELY  FRESH  VOLUMES  FROM   THE  FAR  EAST 


Evolution   0/  the 

Japanese,  Social  and  Psjrcnic 

By  SIDNEY  L.  GULICK,  M.  A. 
44  It  abounds  with  evidences  of  close  discriminating  observa- 
tion and  profound  study,  and  should  prove  of  inestimable 
nine  to  the  student  of  social  affairs  in  the  Orient." — 

ti  tubing (*a  Ft ft. 
Clotn,  net,   $2.00 


&/>e   New    Era    in    the 
Philippines 

By  ARTHUR  J.  BROWN,  D.  D, 

A  vigorous  statement  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  our 
new  poMcwions  written  from  personal  observation. 

Illustrated,  net,  $1.35 
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THE  RED  TRIANGLE 

jth  Edition.  Arthur  Morrison 

i into.,  decorated  cover,  $1.50. 
"  Better  than  Sherlock  Holmes." — 

AT.  r.  Tribune 


Autumn 
fctat 


Art  Lovers*   Library 


THE  PROMOTION  OP  THE  ADMIRAL 

Bforley  Roberts 
iimo.,  decorated  cover,  illustrated,  $1  $0. 
44  If  anyone  writes  better  sea  stories  than  Mr.  Roberts,  we 
don't  know  who  )t  is." — N.  T.  Sun. 


THE  INTERFERENCE  OP  PATRICIA 

4th  Edition.  UlUn  Bell 

Small  1  lino. ,  decorated  cover  with  frontispiece,  $1.00. 
"  Lilian  Bell's  masterpiece." — N.  O.  Picayune. 

A  BOOK  OP  GIRLS  uiun  Beti 

Just   Published.      Uniform  with  "The  Interference   of 
Patricia."     Four  types  of  bewitching  American  Girlhood 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  WIFE  w.  cum*  w// 

nmo.,  decorated  cover,  illustrated,  $1.50. 
44  His  stories  alwavs  appeal  to  those  who  like  sea-tales  of 
adventure." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE  MYSTERY  OP  MURRAY  DAVENPORT 

iimo., illustrated, ft.jo.  %  M  Stephens 

30th  Thousand  of  the  latest  work  of  the  author  of  "  An 
Enemy  to  the  King,"  "  Philip  Win  wood,"  etc. 


THE  DIARY  OP  A   YEAR  Mrs.   Brookfield 

Parages  It  the  Lrfeof  ■  W«ua  «ff  the  Wartf 

nmo.,  decorated  cover,  $1.15. 

41  Has  ideality  and  illusive  bewitchment." — Chicago  Tribune. 


ALAIN  TANGER'S  WIPE 


J.  H.  YoxmII 


uno.,  decorated  cover,  $1 .  jo, 

44  An  exquisite  romance.** — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


EARTH'S  ENIGMAS  Outfits  G.  D.  merts 

Tales  of  Natara  u4  Wild  Life 

Companion  both  to  "7A«  Kindred  of  the  Wild*'  with  three 
new  stories  and  ten  full-page  drawings  by  Charles 
Livingston  Bull,    iimo.,  decorated,  $1.50. 


THE  SPOILSMEN 


Elliott  Flower 
Oth  Edition,    iimo.,  illustrated,  $1. jo. 
Mr.  Flower's  notable  novel  of  Politics  has  the  endorsement 
of  Ex -President  Cleveland 


JAPANESE  ART 

S&daktcht  Hjtrtmann 
Iimo.,  cloth  decorative,  with  thirty  -two 
illustrations,  six  reproduced  in  color,  $ubo 
net.     Postpaid,  $1.71. 
Author  of  "A  History  of  American  Art,"  etc. 
Mr.  Hart  man  n  is  psealiarly  fitted  to  treat  his  subject 
with  sympathy  and  authority. 

MUSIC  IN   ART  LanA  Jfay  Ennts 

iimo.,  cloth  decorative,  with  thirty-three  full-page  iUustra 

tions, $1.60  net.     Postpaid, $1.71. 

For  the  student  as  well  as  for  all  lovers  of  Music  and  Aft. 


Travel  Lovers'   Library 


BELGIUM,  ITS  CITIES 


Grant  Allen 

Illustrated  with  over  80  plates  in  photogravure  and  half 
tone.    Two  volumes,  large  16010.,  $3.00.     Postpaid,  ft. 14. 


Uniform  with  the  author's  4t  Florence," 
44  Venice." 


4  Paris,     and 


Music  Lovers9   Library 
WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  MUSIC  Arthur  Elson 


iimo.,  cloth  decorative,  gilt  top,  illustrated  with  twenty  five 
ertraits, $1.60  net.     Postpaid,  $1  71 
Author  of  44  Orchestral  Instruments  and  Their  Use,"  etc 


The  Cathedral  Series 
THE  CATHEDRALS  OP  NORTHERN  PRANCE 

Fronds  Mtltoan 
With  eighty  illustrations  from  original  drawings,  and  many 
minor  decorations  by  Blanche  McManus 
One  volume,  octavo,  decorative  cover, £1 .60  net. 

Postpaid,  #1.71. 


The  Art  Galleries  of  Europe 
THE  ART  OF  THE  P1TTI  PALACE 

ftdi*  de  W.  Addison 
Large  iimo.,  cloth  decorative,  profusely  illustrated  with 
full-page  plates  in  duogravure,  $1.00  net.     Postpaid,  $1.14. 
Uniform  with 44  The  Art  of  the  Vatican." 


Btlk$»Cetttr$ 


Important  Announcement 


Carman's  First   Prose  Book 
THE  UNSHIP  OP  NATURE        m7ss  c*rm*n 

A  VOlMM  Of  Natere  EMy*.  Author  or  "  Pipes  ot  Pan,"  etc. 
Library  iimo.,  cloth  decorative,  gilt  top,  with  a  photogravure 
portrait  of  Mr.  Carman.     Boxed,  $1.50      Postpaid,  $1 .70. 

Latest  Stevensoniana 


STEVENSON'S  SHRINE  Uw*  stubbs 

A  record  of  a  pilgrimage.     Decorated  quarto,  cloth,  with 
many  photogravures  and  portraits  in  halftone.  $1.60  net. 

Postpaid,  $1. 71. 


SAPPHO:  ONE  HUNDRED  LYRICS 

'Bliss  Carrrutn 
With  an  introduction  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 

500  copies  on   Cheltenham   D.   E.   paper,  at  $6.00  net. 

Postpaid,  $/>.  16. 
200  copies  on   F.nglish   hand  made,  at  $10.00  net. 

Postpaid,  $10.16. 
jo  copies  on    Imperial   Japanese   Vellum,  at  £ic.oo  net. 

Postpaid,  $1 5.16, 
This  edition  is  autographed  by  the  author. 

The  editions  are  atrictly  limited  as  above,  printed  at  the 
De  Vinne  Press,  from  type  afterward  distributed. 


IL  €♦  $age  an*  Company  ftobttfterg,  HBoaton 
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Some  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co/s  New  Books  | 


THE  GOLDEN  WINDOWS 

A  Bcm*  of  F»blc*  for  Old  and  Yuuhg 
Br    LAURA    E.    RICHARDS 

Author  of  "Captain   January,"1  etc.     Illustrated  and  decorated    by  Arthur   E„   Bbvhhr  mud 

Jl'LlA    WARD    RlliriKDS.       HfflO,  |l.JO 

Tbii  charming  boot  will  be  a  joutcc  of  dcliphT  lo  lb  dig  who  love  the  bcit  literature.     The 
•torit*  trt  ia  simple  tod  graceful  thai  they  suggest  Toliiui  ai  fli»  best, 

£4£/#4   BRIDOMAN 

Dr.   Howr'i  Pamoui  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her 

By  MAUD  HOWE  and  FLORENCE  HOWE  HALL 

Illuitraled,     Crown y  0HL  fi.^o  net. 
The  awry  of  Dr.  Samuel  C<  Huwc'i  pioneer  Labofa  in  bcbaJf  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  girl  with 
onJf  one  of  the  icnjci,  thai  of  touch ,  if  now  told  in  detail  for  the  rlrit  time  by  two  of  nil  daughter*. 


Inte  rearing  Glim  pica  of  the  Domestic  Lives  of  Popular  Stage  Fa^oritea  PktorlaUy  Prctcnicd 

FAMOUS  ACTORS  AND  ACTRESSES 
AND   THEIR  HOMES 

By    GUSTAV    KOBBE 

Author  of"  5ignonta  Child  of  the  Opera  Home,"  etc.  Superbly  illustrated  with  photogravure 
frontispiece  of  Julia  Marlowe,  and  over  50  full-page  platen  and  vjgneitea,  primed  in  tiata.  Bro, 
decanted  cloth ,  fci.oo  net. 

The  Story  of  a  Society   Favorite  and   Her  daughter 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  DUCHESS 

By    FRANCES    CHARLES 

Author  of"  In  tbe  Country  God  Forgot/'  etc.   tlluitrated  in  color  by  t.  H.  Cauca.  timo,fl.£0 


Anthori:itii-e  First-hand  Information  Cuiuerniug  Picturesque  Indian  Tribet 

INDIANS  OF  THE 
PAINTED   DESERT  REGION 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 

Author  of1*  In  and  A  round  tbe  Grand  Canyon  ,*'  etc.     With  66  illustration!  from  photograph*. 
Crown  y  o>0,  fz.oo  net. 

A   LngkM  Sequence  to  "Tbe  World   Beautiful11 

THE   LIFE   RADIANT 

By    LILIAN    WHITING 
Author  of*4  The  World  Beautiful/*"  Boaton  Daya,"  etc,     ittmo<,  ciotb,  |i.oo  net  j   decorate  J, 


Dr.   Male's  Collection  of  Typical  Ballads 

NEW  ENGLAND   HISTORY 
IN  BALLAD 

By  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 
And  Othera.     Illustrated.     Small  Hvu,  $1.01  net. 


An  Old  Favorite  Clcvcriy  illuatnUen' 

THE  COLONEL'S   OPERA   CLOAK 

By  CHRISTINE  C.  BRUSH 
AVw  Edhu fir     [lluatrated  by  E.  W.  Kbhble*     iimo^i.co 


RECENT    POPULAR    FICTION 
FOURTH   EDITION  THIRD   EDITION 

A  PRINCE  OF  SINNERS  A   ROSE  OF  NORMANDY 

E.  PHILLIP5    OPPENHEJM'S   Beat  NoveL     iimo,  fli+fo        WM.   R*  Ah   WJLSQNh5   Romance  of  Love  and  Adreniuie. 


SEND    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    FALL    ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Little,  Brown  &  <£  a4SX%£T 
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MY  MAMIE  ROSE 

The  Story  of  My  Regeneration  By  OWEN  KILDARE 

Illustrated.     Net,  $1.50,     j  Postage,  10c.  | 

The  story  of  a  miracle  of  love  more  vital  and  absorbing  than  any  novel. 

Hall  Caine :    "Brought  tears  to  my  eyes  and  the  thrill  to  my 
heart,      Jt  is  a  real  rranscript  from  real  life/* 


THE 

STRIFE  OF  THE  SEA 


By     T.     JENKINS     HA1NS 

Author  of  "'The  Wind  Jammtri" 
Handsomely  Decorated  and  Illustrated 


$1.50 


Tales  of  Sea  Folk— The  Sea  Dog,  the  Shark,  the  Whale,  the   Penguin 
and  others,  told  with  sympathy  and  skill  which  make   them    the   most   fascinating  reading. 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  o4RCHITECTURE 

By  RUSSELL   STURGIS 

Quarto,     100    Illustrations,    net,    $K50.       i  Postage,   14c.) 
This  book  sketches  the  history  of  modern  opinion  in  Architecture.      Mr.   Sturgis  is 
the  leading  critic  of  Architecture  in  the  country.      His  book  aims  to  furnish  foundations  for 
the  appreciation  of  every  day  buildings. 


THE  LITTLE 

TEA   BOOK 


Compiled   by   cARTHUR  GRAY 

Handsomely  bound,  and  in  a  novelty 
box.     Net,  $1.15.    (Postage,  5c.) 
A  companion  to 

Over  The  Black  Coffee 

Juat  out  in  a  new  form,  rich  binding, 
in  a  coffee  sack,   f  1  .1$  (postpaid;.. 


THE  ROLFE 
SHAKESPEARE 

Limp  Leather  Edition 

Single    volumes,    90c.  net.      40    volumes, 
boxed,  $j6  net. 

The   Latest    Revisions 

of  all  Volumes 

The   cinly    set   combining  attractive  binding  and 
convenient   form    with   standard   text   and    notes. 


BODY 


THE 
BEAUTIFUL 


By   N ANNETTE    MAGRUDER    PRATT 

12mo*     Handsomely  Illustrated*     Net,  $1.25 

Dr+  fiH  FRAXK  LvriSTON  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  ot  IllinoEftt 
"  One  of  the  best  treatises  on  ph  y tii wtl  cultu  re  I  have  ever  read*  Her  methods 
are  rational.  Pot  arduous,  and.  when  conscientiously  followed,  certain  of 
good  res o Its.' h 


€i)e  Bate  &  Captor  Co. 

Publishers,    33-37   East  17th  Street.    NEW  YORK 
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Important 
Applet  on 
BOORS 


XSfre  Law  of  Life 

A  novel     By  Amu  McClnre  SholL 
41  It  makes  one  think  as  well  as  sympa- 
thize* and  gives  pleasure  as  a  tale  as  well  as 
stimulates  as  a  problem." — Chicago  Record- 
Htrald.  nmo.      Cloth,      $1.50- 

6»e  Silver  Poppy 

A  novel      By  Arthur  Stringer. 

**  Holds  the  interest  un flagging  by  reason 
of  id  character  drawing  and  the  drama-like 
element  of  suspense  in  its  development," 
—  Tkt  Reader. 

i  imo,      Cloth,      SI  JO* 

Place  and  Power 

A    novel.       By    Ellen    Thome y croft 

Fowler  Author  of  "Concerning  Isabel 
Catnaby,"  "The  Karruigdons,1'  etc* 

l4A  story  as  brilliant  as  it  is  wholesome* 
Wit  and  satire  flash  in  the  dialogue. "— 
Nr:v  Turk  Evening  Sun. 

Illustrated.      12mo.      Cloth,  $150, 

Butternut   Jones 

A  novel.  By  Tii  Tilford,  The  adven- 
ture*, thrilling  and  humorous,  of  a  lovable 
Texan  t  whose  unique  personality  takes  won- 
derful hold  upon  the  heart  o^  the  reader* 
Illustrated.      i:mt),     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Four-in-Hand 

A    novel.      By  Geraldlnc    Anthony. 

A  brilliant  story  of  ultra  fashionable  club  life 
in  New  York*  Frontispiece*  llmo* 
Cloth,  $|jst, 

Mamzelle    Fifine 

A  novel.  By  Eleanor  Atkinson*  A  grace- 
ful and  beaoti  Jul  story  of  the  girlhood  of'Josc- 
phine,  and  of  picturesque  and  interesting  Mar- 
tinique* Frontispiece,     nmo,    Cloth*  $1.50. 


&/>e  Life  and 

Times  o/  Thomas 

Jefferson 

By  Thomas  E.  Watson,  author  of 

"  The  Story  of  France/ '  * ■*  Napoleon,* ' 
etc-  One  volume.  Illustrated.  Svo. 
Cloth,  (2*50  net. 

Admiral    Porter 

By  James  Russell  So  ley.  A  new 
volume  in  the  Great  Commanders  Series, 
edited  by  Gknt  James  Chant  Wtlson. 
Portrait,     iimo.     Cloth,  SJ-50  net, 

Benjamin  Disraeli 

An  Unconventional  Biography,  by  Wil- 
frid Meynell,  wkh  forty  illustrations.  Svo. 
Cloth.     $3.00  w*L 

Central   Europe 

By    Joseph    PlTtSCh.    Ph.D.     A    new 

volume  in  Appleton1*  World  Series.  Edited  by 
H.  J.  Mackinpm*  Svo.   Cloth.  $2,00  net. 

Lucretia  Borgia 

By  Ferdinand  tircgorovius.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  L*  Gaunui,  The  first  trans- 
lation from  the  German  of  this  important 
work.   Illustrated.    8vo.      Cloth,  $125  net. 

Efie  Alphabet  of 
Rhetoric 

A  familiar  companion  for  all  that  care  to 
apeak  and  write  correctly.  By  Rossi ter 
Johnson*  Ph.  D-,  IX.  D.  i  imo.  Cloth* 
11*25  net. 

Stately   Homes 
in    America 

From  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 

By  Harry  W.  Desmond  and  Herbert  Croly. 

Profusely  illustrated.  Royal  octavu.  $7*50  net. 

Doctor   Xavier 

A  novel.  By  Max  Pcmberton.  The 
mystery  and  perpetual  charm  due  pervade-all 
of  Mr*  Pemberton's  stories  are  here,  if  any* 
thing,  in  larger  measure.  J  imo.  Cloth ,  $1*50. 

Phoenixiana 

By  John  PtHEflbu  A  new  edition*, 
illustrated  by  E*  W.  KlMbLl  with  fifteen 
full -page  plates  and  twenty-five  cuts  in  the 
text,  and  with  an  introduction  by  John 
KeNDJticit  Banus.      uma,     Cloth.  fijM, 

Fwtage  additional  on  all  net  books* 


Do   Appleton  ®>  Co. 

PUBLISHERS,       N  £  W       YORK 
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JUST  PUBLISHED! 

INCOMPARABLE 
BELLAIRS 

By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle, 

Authors   of    "The  Bath  Comedy"  "Tie  Star  Dreamer,"    "The  Secret  Orchard"  etc. 

In  this  sprightly  romance  we  meet  many  of  our  old  friends  who  appeared  in 
"The  Bath  Comedy.' '  Part  of  the  story  hinges  on  the  determination  of  fastidious, 
capricious,  pretty,  witty  Kitty,  surnamed  Bellaires,  to  get  married  again. 

Mistress  Kitty  has  ber  share  of  worldly  trouble,  as  this  delightful   story  will  unfold. 

12mo,  ClotH,  witH  Frontispiece  in  Colors,  $1*50. 

OVER  THE  BORDER 

A  Dashing  Story  of  Adventure,  fty   Robert    Batt 

Full  of  Love,   Fighting  and  Intrigue, 
Mr.   Barr*  s  first  novel  in  tivo  years. 

With  an  excellent  picture  of  the  stern  old  Protector,  Cromwell  in  his  more  kindly  mood. 
12mo,  ClotH,  witH  Frontispiece  in  Colors,  $1*50. 

THE  O'RUDDY 

By  Stephen  Crane  and  Robert  Barr. 

A  rattling  Irish  romance,  full  of  humor,  dash  and  incident. 
Tbe  Aero,  the  O* Ruddy,  is  an  inimitable  Irish  blade,  witty,  audacious  and  irresistible. 

Mr.  Crane  was  at  work  on  this  story  and  had  finished  the  greater  part.  He 
had  a  long  and  detailed  talk  about  the  novel  and  its  completion  with  Mr.  Barr,  and  it  was 
at  his  request  that  the  latter  has  brought  it  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

12mo,  ClotH,  witH   Frontispiece  in  Colors,  $1.50. 

WHEN  I  WAS  CZAR 

By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont 

Author  of  tlIn  tbe  Name  of  a  Woman,"    "A  Dash  for  a   Throne,"    etc.,  etc. 

The  foundation  of  Mr.  Marchmont' s  plot  of  this  story  is  the  extraordinary 
resemblance  between  an  American  and  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

At  the  instigation  of  a  powerful  Russian  minister,  tbe  American  impersonates  tbe  Czar  in  a  matter 
of  intense  political  importance,  and  be  is  plunged  at  once  in  a  veritable  sea  of  dangers  and  intrigues, 
complicated  by  a  love  affair. 

This  is  the  strongest  story  of  adventure  that  Mr.  Marchmont  has  ever  written. 
Illustrated,  12mo,  ClotH,  $1.50. 

For  sale  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid. 
FREDERICK    A.    STOKES    COMPANY, 

5  AND  7  EAST  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  attention  of  the  discriminating 
book  buyer — the  reader  who  desires 
to  avoid  the  commonplace — is  directed  to 
the  following  three  books;  they  are  all 
equally  worthy  of  his  attention. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  TWILIGHT 

The  difference  between  Miss  Potter's  beautiful 
romance  and  the  typical  "historical  novel"  is  the 
difference  between  delicate  art  and  noisy  melo- 
drama. To  the  jaded  consumer  of  the  latter  class 
of  fiction  no  more  need  be  said. 

THE  WARD  OF  KING  CANUTE 

Yet  if  stirring  action  is  demanded,  why  not  have 
it  combined  with  capital  literary  workmanship  and 
dramatic  skill,  as  in  this  recent  book  by  Miss 
Liljencrantz  ?  It  is  well  described  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Ledger,  which  says:  "A  stalwart  and 
beautiful  tale — full  of  men's  strength  and  cour- 
age and  a  girl's  devotion,  the  atmosphere  of  great 
days  and  primitive  human  passions." 

CARTOONS  BY  McCUTCHEON 

Six  months  of  constantly  increasing  appreciation 
of  this  delightful  book  of  humorous  drawings  has 
confirmed  the  publishers'  expectation  of  the  se- 
cure position  it  would  take.  The  safe  rule  for 
buying  gift  books,  either  on  ordinary  occasions, 
or  in  the  coming  holiday  season,  will  be,  "When 
in  doubt  give  *  Cartoons  by  McCutcheon.' " 
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Below    is    shown  the 
manner  of  putting  up 

Whiting's 

Woven 

Linen 

A  grand    paper   for   the   boudoir 


and  for  the  gentleman  in  his 
social  or  business  correspondence. 
Very  stocky,  strong,  and  of  most 
agreeable  writing  qualities.  No 
cross  lines  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  pen.  An  elegant  paper 
for  gentlemen's  correspondence. 
Every  stationer  will  know  what 
it  is. 

Whiting  Paper  Company 

Makers  of  exclusively  ■ 
High    Grade    Papers. 

New  York  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Holyoke 


VARIED 
TYPES 


By  G.  It,  Chesterton 

THE  MOST  TALKED-OF 
CRITIC     TO-DAY 

Author    of 

"The   Defendant" 

\1  R.  Chesterton  is  a  literary  critic 
^VJb  who  has  won  a  brilliant  success 
daring  the  past  two  years*  He  has  a 
distinctive  style  and  a  riotous  gift  of  para- 
dox- He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  few 
interesting  writers  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture, with  something  to  say,  and  a  future 
of  golden  possibility,  and  the  power  of 
compelling  a  tired  age  to  listen  to  his  voice* 
He  crashes  in  upon  the  orderly  scheme 
and  the  accepted  wisdom  and  scatters  them 
to  the  winds.  Men  are  startled  into  at- 
tention and  compelled  to  think.  His  new 
book  contains  essays  on  Charlotte  Bronte, 
William  Morris  and  his  school,  the  op- 
timism of  Byron,  Pope  and  the  art  of 
satire,  Stevenson,  Tolstoy,  Savonarola,  etc. 
Like  the  author  of  "The  Simple  Life," 
he  has  the  power  of  in  stilling  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  strength  and  virility  of 
his  own. 

Net,    $1.20 


rOR    -SALE     EVERYWHERE 


2E>oDD,  itteafc  £  Company 


^PUBLISHERS,    NEW    YORKE 
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CLOTH,     HMO,     #1.35 

THE  WORLD 
DESTROYER 

cA      NOVEL 


The  strangest,  most  remarkable  book 
of  the   century, 

Marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in    literature. 

cA  story  of  how  the  Emperor  of 
the   World     adjusts    our    wrongs. 

Gives  us  an  insight  into  a  grand 
but  pathetic  character,  with  unlimited 
mental   powers. 

He  may  or  may  not  be  a  prophet. 

A  fascinating  Christmas  book. 


The  World  Destroyer 

Br    HORACE    MANN 

THROUGH   tANY   tAOENCY,   ORj 

Cfte  I.ttca0  Lincoln  Co. 

Publishers,  715  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


PlAnflA   mAntlnm    TltA   Ttnnkman    \rt    writing   tt\  arivArtlaArii 
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J\  Checked  D«e  Affair 

One     of    the     latest     stories     by 

Paul  Leicester  Ford 


cA    "BEAUTIFUL     HOLIDAY    "BOOK 

Mr,  FORD,  author  of 

WMttb  : 
a  a^atcljmaftcr, 

&  Cfjapmm, 

etc.,  produced  many- 
well  known  successful 
literary  achievements, 
but  in  none  has  his 
ability  shown  itself  so 
delightfully  and  convin- 
cingly as  in  this  new 
story  of  an  unconven- 
tional love  -  making  in 
New  York. 

The  volume  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  printed 
and  bound  in  excellent 
taste,  and  will  doubtless 
be  the  most  popular  gift- 
book  of  the  year, 

Full-page    illustrations  in   photogravure  by    Harrison    Fisher,    and 
border   decorations    by    George  Wharton   Edwards.      Price ,  $2 mo 

rOR     5ALE     ^VERYWMRRK 

jBotft,  ffleati  anti  Company 

PUBLISHERS,    372    FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 
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'Ctoo  Important  Books 


MARIE  GORELLI 

THE  WRITER 
AND  THE  WOMAN 

By  T,  F.  6.  MATES 


Auttior  ot  "'The  Lite  of  Lard 
bery"  and  It.  S.  Warren  Bell,  suitor 
of  "  BachetorLand ." 

tm     Cloth,    with  16  full-page  IRus- 


Frttt,  Mt  S1-M.    By  (MR,  $1.65. 


CHERE  is  no  more  unique  figure  in  modem 
literature  Hutu  Marie  Corellij  but  of  her 
jHTsonnlity  tlie  world  know*  little.  The 
task  of  portray itig  the  woman  as  abe  is,  of 
gluing  one  a  gHmpnp  behind  the  *eeue.s  of  her  life, 
haH  been  for  the  first  time  here  undertaken.  In  this 
work  one  finds  not  only  a  pen  portrait  of  the  woman, 
but  a  c-oiiipreheiiMYi'  study  tif  her  work,  treated  with 
all  the  interest  of  a  romance.  The  reader  Jetirne 
that  Marie  Corelli  is  winsome,  warmhearted,  sunny- 
natured,  hospitable,  and  a  woman  who  ha*  more  than 
a  npeaking  acquaintance  with  the  ilmt*  maker.  She 
is  described  a*s  **a  small  creature,  with  a  mass  of 
waving  golden  hair,  with  dimpled  cheeks  and  expres- 
sive eyes,  almost  ebilddike  at  firnt  glance,  but  with 
immense  rcHerve  of  energy.  Her  chief  charm  is  per- 
haps  the  liquid  softness  of  her  voire,1'  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  biography  *s  tnf*  study  of  Miss 
Corellij  novels.  Brief  outlines  of  the  plots  are 
graph ieally  set  forth  with  comments  on  the  work,  and 
datn  as  to  their  inspiration,  with  here  and  there 
striking  passages,  calculated  to  give  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  novelist's  work  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  her  achieve  meats. 


"Every   aente nee  contain*!  a  sentiment  or  an  idea."— 

at.  Louis  Post, 

41  A  valuable  book  to  all  who  truly  dealr*  the  betterment 
of  humanity.  It  will  prove  a  simile  of  rtesp  Interest  and 
practical  help/  —  The  X&shvilh?  American. 

"The  moral  appeal  or  a  book  by  Jacob  A.  Kfln  I*  alwayw  so 
sincere,  simple  ami  powerful  that  no  literary  critlcUim  should  bu 
called  for."— To #  Chicago  Uncord  Herahl. 

* 

"Thfl  book  La  a  revelation/*— The  Christian  Atir&omte. 

"He  puts  hlecaae  forcibly,  rlearly*  and  he  does  not  handle  It 
with  gloTee."'—  The  LJUrtrj?  World, 

'♦The  to&lc  air  of  Mr.  Kiln's  optimism  breathes  all  through 
the  lectures."— The  Churchman. 

"Thin  book  ]e  full  both  of  encouraging  example  and  ot  as- 
suring experience.  There  le  no  man  or  woman  who  cannot  do 
something  In  this  great  Bffht  to  make  nnre  that  the  bent  of  life 
la  enjoyed  not  only  by  the  Jew,  but  lay  all,  ami  the  measure  nf 
the  success,  of  the  fight  In  the  me  an  tire  both  of  the  success  of 
Christianity  and  of  elvinxation/ —  The  Philadelphia  Press, 


THE  PERIL  AND 

THE 

PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  HOME 

By  JACOB  A.  RIIS 

Author  at  "The  Making  of  An  Ameri- 
can," -How  trie  Other  Half  Lives," 
etc.,  etc. 

Being  the  William  L  Bull  Lectures 
for  1903.  12mo.  Cloth,  With  24 
fun  page  illustrations. 

Price,  net,  $1. 04.    Bf  mall,  $1,12 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,    or   promptly   forwarded   by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  the  required  amount 

GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  &  COMPANY 

Publishers,    1 2 1 6   Walnut  Street,     PHILADELPHIA 
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Cbe  Critic  for  1904 


Among    tKe     features    for    next    year    may    be    mentioned 


The  Jessica  Letters . 

These  fascinating  literary  love 
letters,  begun  in  October,  have 
attracted  much  speculation  as  to 
their  authorship.  Although  pub- 
lished anonymously,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  romance  is  the  work  of 
two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
and  that  their  occupations  in  real 
life  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
hero  and  heroine  in  the  story — the 
former  an  editor  in  New  York,  and 
the  latter  an  author  in  the  South. 


TKe  Social  History  of 
England 

as  illustrated  by  Punch.  Three 
papers  by  Lionel  Strachey 

F.  B.  Sanborn 

will  contribute  a  number  of  articles 
giving  his  recollections  of  men 
and  of  events. 


Charles  H.  Caffin 


the  well-known  writer  on  art,  will 
be  the  author  of  a  series  of 
profusely  illustrated 
"American  Painters." 


papers     on 


American  Cities  in 
Fiction 

Articles  have  already  been  se- 
cured on  Chicago,  New  Orleans 
and  Washington,  together  with 
papers  somewhat  different  in  char- 
acter on  "  Literary  Philadelphia/1 
and  "  Literary  Louisville/ p 

TKe   Blackstick 
Papers 

By  Mes.  Richmond  Ritchie 

These  delightful  reminiscences  of 
the  friends  of  Mrs.  Ritchie's  father, 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
will  appear  at  frequent  intervals. 


Subscription  price  $2.00  a  year  Single  copies  25  cents 

Thre«  months'  trial  subscription  for  25  c«nti 
WRITE     FOR     BOOK     OF     PREMIUM     OFFERS 

CbC  CritiC  CO.,  0.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

27  and  29  Oltst  23d  Stmt,  Item  York  City 
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A.     History    of  the 
New   YorK   Stage 

By     Col.    T,    Allston     Brown 


Tjp  HIS  i*  m  man*  rtsnpectft  tb*»  nnwt  rsJn- 
%f\  j  able  work  uf  the  kind  thai  ha*  e*i<r  been 
^***r  [puhltAht^l  in  Amerie&H  It  L-oolAinn  *n 
■Lc^ouzit  of  the  hr«t  dramatic  perform*  uri* 
ever  aiven  in  A  tin?  run  ;  s  lint  of  the  pl*y- 
tnjuse*  opened  m  New  York  before  IttOl  : 
oitenin  k  vla>  (i.  l**hi  * ;  I  he  live*  of  d  i*  t  i  n  it  n  ish  f  d 
plajreni:  notable  d^butst,  death*,  theatre  a  de- 
■ttrayod  by  iire\  ete.  L'ol.  Brown  ha*  been  lor 
more  th*n  forty -tivo  year*  cnllvctinjc  the  ntntr- 
rml  far  ibi*  monumental  work.  Hi*  lonjr  ex- 
perience in  both  the  practice  snd  the  theory 
i  if  the  ftltjtp,  And  hi 4  training  sa  the  dmrcuttjc 
critie  of  the  Nftw  Vork  '*  Hipper"  for  ten  jearv 
hare  pniitipntk  fitted  him  to  curry  oat  ho 
trrettt  an  iimti-Mrikirm, 

Tht*  edition,  limited  to  not  more  than 
300coioew  on  Old  St  nit  fori  1  piipc-r.  and  SO  pontes 
an  J  span  puper.  printed  from  type,  h*H  been 
Ur^elj  *ub«eribed  to,  and  mmiy  tardy  buyer* 
are  *ore  t»  be  dE appointed.  Each  toIojub 
contain.*  more  thnti  WO  |tajte*.  and  indmit»*  a 
copioqjt  in  dei. 

Limited  edition.     3  vol*,,  boxed. 

Plaifi  ftiper,   -     -    spe a Mf  ne t*  $  30 ,00 
Jjpan  copi«„        -    special,  ntt,  $*0,0O 


DODD,  MEAD  CBl  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  *  NEW  YORK 


BEN   BLUNT 

A  Tale  of  Boodle  ant>  Billet  Dotix 

CONTAINING,  among  other  things, 
some  interesting  side-lights  on  Miss- 
ouri politics  ;  an  inside  view,  by  a  prom- 
inent Missounan,  who  has  studied  his 
subject  at  close  range,  and  who  presents 
an  exceedingly  Animated  and  refreshing 
portrayal    of    that    interesting     creature, 

OV«  Miuourl  Boodl*r  in  Action 

^pHE  book  scintillates  with  the  flash  tf 
^  epigram,  and  there  are  many  quot- 
able passages.  It  is  written  in  a  charming 
style,  and  breathes  the  genuine  spirit  sf 
Western  politics.  It  is  a  political  novel  tf 
surpassing  interest,  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  burlesque,  set  forth  in  a  delicious  vein 
of  humor  and  satire,  and  fairly  bubbles 
with  merriment  from  cover  to  cover, 
BEN  BLUNT  tells  the  truth  without  tir- 
ing you,  and  without  hurting  your  feelings. 

About  350  paces.  Handsomely  printed  in  large 
type,  on  a  fine  quality  of  paper,  and  richly  bound. 
To  insure  prompt  delivery,  order  AT  ONCE,  The 
book  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  Dec.  1, 
1903.  The  author's  name  is  withheld  for  the 
present.  PRICE,  81  JO 

COMMERCIAL   PRINTING   CO. 

Third   and   Olive   Streets,      ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


Important  Hew  Books 


Along    Four-Footed 
Trails 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Plains  as  I  Know 
Them.  By  RUTH  A.  COOK.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Mabel  William- 
son. 12mo,  cloth,  $1.25  net.  (Postage, 
14  cents.) 

John  Burroughs  commends  it. 

Nurse    Norah 

By  ELLIOTT  FLOWERo,  author  of 
"Policeman  Flynn."  Illustrated  by 
Fanny  Y.  Cory  and  Robert  A.  Graef. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Funnier  than  "Policeman  Flynn." 


The  Negro  Problem 

By  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON,  Princi- 
pal of  Tuskegee;  W.  £.  BUROHARDT 
Du  Bob,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar, 

CHARLES  W.  CHESNUTT,  T.  THOMAS 
FORTUNE,  and  others.  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.25  net.     (Postage,  8  cents.) 

It  is  an  epoch-making  work  showing 
the  race's  strength  and  weakness. 

Budapest,    the    City 
of  the    Magyars 

By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH.  Copi- 
ously illustrated  by  the  author.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

A  vivid  picture  of  this  half  Oriental, 
half  cosmopolitan  city. 


James  Pott  *  €o„  11*121  01. 23d  Street,  new  Vork 
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The  United  States  Mint  Records  1 

Show  that  over  one  million  dollars  | 

Have  been  produced  by  tKe  MurcHie 
Gold   Mines   for  tKe   former   owners 

THE   present  owners   have   recently  bought  the  e^VIurchie  chines, 
which  are  located  near  Nevada  City,  California,  and  are  now  work- 
ing the  10 -stamp  mill  night  and  day"  producing  ore  averaging  $25  a  ton, 
cA  limited  amount  of  treasury"  shares  are  for  sale  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  new  20-stamp  mill  to  increase  the  output,  and  put  the  mine  on  a 
sound  dividend  paying  basis  in  a  few  months. 

Reasons     W  hy     You 

Should    Buy    Murchie 

IT  will  pay  more  than  12  per  cent  on  the  invettmeat  by  February ,  1904- 
IT  U  &>  proven  proposition— not  *  prospect. 
IT  ii  now  shipping  ore  and  earning  money. 
A  10- 1 tamp  milS  b  in  operation  night  and  day* 

A  20~itamp  mill   b   now   in   coune   of   operation   from   the   proceed*  of   sale  of 
treasury  shares* 

IT  b  under  the  i&.me  management  as  the   ML   Jefferton  Gold    Mines  which  hat 
been  &>  success  from  the  itart. 

SHARES  are  full  paid  and  unalienable. 

THE  management  courts  the  itrictest  investigation. 


It  is   endorsed  by  the  &{&vada  County  ^ank,  the  Citizens  *Bank,  the  Evening 
Transcript  and  the  ^ady  &firror,  ail  of  Nevada  City,  Cat. 

If  you  are  planning  an  investment  for  early"  dividends,  send  for  illus- 
trated booklet  giving  full  information  regarding  the  mines  by"  addressing 

A.  L.  WISNER  <SL  CO.,  Banhers  and  Brohers 

32    Broadway,    New    YoyK=  - — 


THE    LATEST   OF   THE    "LITTLE    GIRL"    SERIES 

A    Little    Girl     in    Old    St.     Louis 

BY       AMANDA       M.       DOUGLAS 

r"pHE  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  in  celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  'he  purchase  or"  the 
-*-     Louisiana  territory  by  the  United  States,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  will  naturally  bring  that  city  into  un- 
usual prominence.     The  subject  of  the  new  "  Little  Girl'1  book  is  therefore  peculiarly  timely. 

"  Miss  Douglas  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  wholesome,  readable  and  timely  book.     That  it  will  a .  ■;.  ■ 
to  girls  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  a  perusal  of  it  will  give  pleasure  to  many  an  older  reader.1* — Newark  Newt. 

DODD,       MEAD       AND        COMPANY 
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Some  Interesting  Books 

from  />feFall  List  <?^Dodd, 

Mead  and  Company 


3£Ub^ea& 


By  JOHN  URI  LLOYD,  author  of  "  Stringtown  on 
the  Pike»*?  "  Eridorhpa,1*  etc.  With  numerous  illustrations 
and  decorations  by  Reginald  Birch.    Svo,  doth,  nei7  gl,6o 

%  ^torv  of  a  ferotucfty  ffcua 

**  T>  ED-HEAD"  will  be  remembered  as  a  very  picturesque  character  in  "  String* 
J\,  town  on  the  Pike, "  in  which  the  feud  was  touched  upon,  but  did  not  enter  into 
the  story  to  any  great  extent.  In  this  new  story  **  Red-Head  "  is  the  principal 
character.  It  is  a  stirring  talc  of  Kentucky  Mountain  Life,  and  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  way  in  which  a  feud  is  rekindled  by  an  old  legend.  Interwoven  with  the  harsher 
events  or^he  tale  there  is  a  very  touching  love  story  * 

The  striking  full-page  illustrations  are  by  Reginald  Birch,   who  has  caught  the  local 
color  wonder  full  v.     The  border  decorations  are  also  bv  Birch. 


By    PAUL    LAU- 
RENCE DUNBAR, 
author    of    M  Can  die - 
With  illustrations  by  the   Hampton 


Ligh tin' Time/*   "Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life,"  etc. 
Institute  Camera  Club.     8vo,  cloth,  mi,  $  1,50. 

a  jMv  Volume  of  rualcct  poems 

DUNBAR,  while  primarily  the  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  of  the  negro,  is  none 
the  less  a  true  poet  of  tender  sympathy  and  strong  feeling,  one  whose  work  rings 
with  a  firm  note  beneath  the  light  cadences  of  a  barbaric  vein.  "  When  Malindy 
Sings n  is  a  book  of  charming  quality,  the  dominant  note 
being  the  strength  of  homely  love  which  fills  the  soul  of  even 
the  humble  negro.  The  illustrations  are  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  literary  quality  of  the  book.  Two  other 
books  of  this  same  character  (illustrated  with  photographs 
taken  by  the  Hampton  Institute  Camera  Club),  are 

IN  THE  SAME  STYLE,  ALSO  BY  DUNBAR  : 

3&oem£  of  (Eabin  anti  jfiett) 

Decorations  by  Alice  C.  Morse.      Iimo,  cloth,  $1.50 

CanOtc  ilifff) tin*   Cimc 

Decorations  by  Margaret  Armstrong* 
1  zmo,  cloth,  net)  $  t  .  50 
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tEtoo  IPtty  Qvti&tit  Book0 


WALTER     RUSSELL 


of  the  ftona 


By  WALTER 
RUSSELL;  author 
of  "The  Sea  ChiK 
dren/'  and  famous 
as  a  painter  of  cEil- 
dren's  portraits, 

8vo,  cloth,  with  over  fifty  full-page  illustrations  and  many 

text  cuts,  art,  Ji.oo. 


THIS  beautiful   holiday    book    treats    of  the  training  of  children  from  the  child* a 
point  of  view.      It  contains  many  beautiful  illustrations,  each  treating  of  some 
special  phase  of  child  lifcj    thus  the  development  of  the  child's  mind  is  shown, 
not  only  in  the  text,  but  in  a  series  of  unique  portraits  as  well. 

This  is  not  a  book  on  Child  Training,    but    an    attempt    to    transport    the    adult 
back  to  childhood,  and  is  a  book  about  children  for  grown-ups. 

A  New  Book  by 

ESTHER      SINGLETON 


Described  by  great  writers  and 
travellers,  and  profiiselv  illus- 
trated.     Edited    bv    ESTHER 


Historic  Btrifotngs 

SINGLETON,    author    of    "A    Guide     to    the    Opera/1    "  Great    Pictures,"    etc. 
8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  netf  jl.6o. 

THE     building*    which    are    closely    associated    with    the    gTcat    events    in     the     world *i     history     will 
never  cease  to  be  of  interest.      Their  artistic  reproductions  accompanied  by  graphic  descriptions  must 
suffice    for   the    great   majority  of  readers,   while  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  personal 
inspection  will  enjoy  all  the  more  the  memories  thus  invoked, 


OTHER    BOOKS    BY*    THIS    WELUCSOWN    AUTHOR  , 
lHOnDrri  Crf  J^arUtt  -Described  by  great  wriieh.  Svo,  cloth ,  f  Unit  wed,  fl.QO 

ftomaruic  Ca#tfctf  au&  ©alacc^^brd  by  great  writer*,   a^, 

r  cloth,  ill  minted,        -        -      »ri,    I.60 

fttiflbOll — Described  bjr  great  writ  en.     Svo,  cloth,  Illustrated,        *       n#f, 


^.lmrjllS   piUHtlllQ^  —  Inscribed  by  gtexi  writer*.    8™,  doth, 
r  luairitrd,        - 

(Xurmrf,  (Comrtf  anb  dcmplir^— Gr«t  Bun-nnp  described  brr«at 

write™.     With  about  7$  i  limita- 
tion!, Bvo>  cloTh* 

<&rrat  picture  ©c*cnfer&  frg  ©teat  MfeJtttf 

With  numereui  illustration!,    flvo,  doth,  - 

pan*— The    Monuments   mod  Sights   described   by    great  infant,     Rvo, 
cloth,  illuit rated 


I.+O 
I.60 

xoo 
i.oo 


%tibt  in  lUtrratute  an&  ?ltt-s™,  cioth,      - 
Content  an  and  OuiDe  to  tfce  €>frcra0— k™,  doth, 


**», 


1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
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Mr*  Ma&ie's   New   Classic 

M 

By  HAMILTON 
WRIGHT  MABIE 

Author    of  "Under    the  Trees," 
"Forest  of  Arden,"   etc. 

Jullpagt    Jllaetrationc 

2ln0  Jftmnnourf  ©ccoranonrf  in  Color 
-2-j]  ChiUics  li.  Linton 

Octavo,    cloth,    ^/,    $1.80 


£TN  ARCADY'1  is  an  out-of-doors  idyl;  with  something  of  the  at- 
±  mosphere  and  quality  of  Mr.  Mabie's  earlier  book,  so  charmingly 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  "In  the  Forest  of  Arden."  Mr. 
Low  has  illustrated  uIn  Arcady"  with  the  same  sympathy  and  delicate 
imagination,  and  has  interpreted  to  the  eye  the  series  of  four  pictures 
marking  the  successive  stages  of  growth  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  finds 
his  way  to  Nature  in  childhood  and  lets  his  mind  and  heart  unfold  in 
harmony  with  Nature.  Mr.  Mabie  has  endeavored,  in  an  imaginative 
and  poetic  way,  to  write  what  may  be  called  the  romance  of  the  growth 
of  a  human  soul,  from  the  first  perceptions  of  the  world  to  perfect  ripen- 
ing of  the  spirit  and  its  complete  expression  in  experience. 


CM)cr  x^ooiis  br  $)t.  jEabfe  in  ty(0  (Elaborate  ^t?le 

CTpt   jOtffft    with  iLuitfiiion*  mnd  dereriTinni  by  W11.1,  H.  Low.     SmiU  Bvo,  doth,  decanted        *        .  $*-00 

if  3rtitn,      h^if C»tfw  Half  Mcranrn $5-°° 

V,InUfr  tljt  STrttfl,  w^tt^u*tr«JoftBin  pbcUDtr^ureby  CKAyj-KsL.  Hintoh.   8vo,dath,  decorated,,  nrt  $2.00 

flftp    J^tttfEP    ,FlCCf    with  numcrcu*  illnitr^Tinna  by  Maudh  ind  GENiiviEVH  Cowlk5.     8™.  cloth,       .  $2,  JO 

31  CfeilH  of  Jftature,  imdis^dotbjimitnted nti  |i.8o 

JH0t0t    S»tOrlf0l,   M-ith  il  I  utt  ration*  mud  decoration!  by  Oechca  Wright,     umo,  cinth»        ,        .  w#f  JI.SO 
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A  New  Book  by 

BEATRICE     HARRADEN 


Hatfrarine  ^1 
jfrms&am     ^ 

By  BEATRICE 
HARRADEN,  au- 
thor of  "  Ships  That 
Pass  in  the  Night," 
"The  Fowler,"  etc 
izmo,     cloth,     $1.50 


THIS  is  an  un- 
usual story  writ- 
ten with  the  true 
sympathetic  insight  of 
an  author  who  sounds 
with  deft  touch  the 
deep  chords  of  the 
human  heart. 


THE    AUTHOR 


%  cfetuftp  of  Cljaratter  SDebctopmettt  ttjat  3#in  appeal 
€0  tlje  <£>pnt|>atf)ie£  of  a  Eargc  €la££  of  ilcadrre 

The  hero  is  a  man  who  has  been  thwarted  in  his  life  work  by 
the  incompatibility  of  his  wife,  whose  influence  follows  and  nearly 
wrecks  his  sensative  nature  even  after  her  death. 

Fortunately  for  him  and  his  son  (a  boy  of  twelve),  "  Katharine 
Frenshani  n  comes  into  their  lives  and  not  only  brings  them  into 
harmony  with  each  other,  but,  with  her  love,  rounds  out  and 
completes  a  life  that  was  dangerously  near  to  shipwreck. 

OTHER    BOOKS    BY    MIS^    HARRADEN: 

I^tiba  :fetrafforti — nmo,  cloth        -  $1,115 

A  California  Story.       With  fl  lustrations  by   Eric  Pape. 

Qlf)t  jfotolct — i2mo,  cloth         -  -  -  1.50 

£fjip0  Ctjat  P&&0  in  tifjC  JJigfrt—  nmo,  cloth,  illustrated,      1.50 
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ESTHER        SING 

'CJe  <&oUien  BBloti  jfatrp  3Soofc 

Palaces,"  etc.     8vo,  cloth,  illustrated, 


L    E    T    O    N 


Compiled  by  ESTHER   SINGLE- 
TON, author  of  "A  Guide  to  the 
Opera,*'     "  Romantic    Castles    and 
Net,  1 1. 60.     Elaborately  illustrated  throughout  in  color. 


A  COLLECTION  of  the  most  charming  fairy  tales  that   could   be   gleaned  from  all  countries  and  all 
languages.     Care  has  been  taken  to  select  those  which  appeal  with  special  force  to  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  not  too  well  known.     The  publishers  have  taken  great  pains  to  make  this  a  most  beauti- 
ful book  in  every  respect.     It  is  to  be  printed  throughout  in  colors,  and  in  addition  to  the  sixteen  full-page 
illustrations,  each  page  will  be  decorated.     The  book  has  been  beautifully  bound. 


MluitTTiTion  redutcd  -  jjje  origin*]  is  in  izljIlh^, 
From    uThe    Gulden    Rod    Fairf  Book/1 
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Wfyxtt  ©jcwllent  Biograpjne© 


FRANCES         GERARD 

a  king's  Romance 


By  FRANCES  GERARD,  author  of 
"The  Romance  of  Ludwig  II V  "  A 
Grand  Duchess  and  Her  Court,''  etc. 
Probably,  net,  $6,50. 

%\i  £>tor?  of  itttlau,  f\x$x  fcmg  of  Serbia 

SERVIA,  after  repeated  revolts  from  Turkish  rule,  finally  achieved  national  independ- 
ence in  1878,  and  the  young  reigning  Prince,  Milan   Obrcnovitch,  was  proclaimed 

King  in  1882.  In  1875  he  married  Natalie  Ketchco,  who  quickly  won  the  love  of 
the  Servians.  In  1889,  without  any  publicly  known  cause,  he  suddenly  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  twelve  years  old,  and  went  to  live  in  Paris  where  he 
was  educated.  In  1888  he  divorced  Queen  Natalie,  though  they  were  nominally  recon- 
ciled and  the  decree  of  divorce  was  annulled  in  1893.  His  reign  was  a  stormy  one 
politically,  and  as  a  man  his  moral  delinquencies  became  public  scandals. 

This  book  is  not  all  history,  but  deals  with  the  private  life,  intrigues  and  vicissitudes 
of  an  exceedingly  interesting  family. 


THE     MARCHESA     VITELLESCHI 

adTnttrt  tn   tffcrtlfr  *y  *«  marchesa  vitelleschi. 
%bUUll     Ul     \WUV     In  2  volumes.     With  numerous  illustrations. 

8vo,  cloth,  net,  $6.50. 

C^e  Romance  of  tye  ^tuattj* 

THE  first  volume  begins  with  the  flight  of  James  II.  to  France  in  1 689,  and  ends 
with  the  return  to  France  of  his  grandson,  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  after 
his  terrible  defeat  on  Culloden  Moor  in  1 746.  It  is  based  upon  unused  works 
and  manuscripts  and  includes  a  hitherto  unknown  chart  of  the  Prince's  itinerary  of  his 
progress  through  Scotland.  The  second  volume  covers  the  Prince's  incognito  for  eighteen 
years,  his  marriage  to  the  Princess  Louisa,  afterwards  known  as  the  Countess  of  Albany, 
and  his  life  in  Italy,  where  he  died  in  1788. 

J.        FITZGERALD       MOLLOY 

Cije  bailor  lung:  William  IV. 

His  Court  and  His  Subjects.    By  J.  FITZGERALD  MOLLOY,  author  of  "The  Queen's 

Comrade,"  "Romance  of  the  Irish  Stage,"  etc.     Illustrated,  2  vols,  8V0*#*/,  $6>$o. 

THESE  volumes  cover  a  period  of  unusual  interest  and  of  which  comparatively  litdc 
is  known,  since  it  is  too  recent  for  history  and  too  remote  for  personal  recollection* 
Entertaining  pictures  are  given,  not  alone  of  the  Court  and  its  courtiers,  but  of  the 
numerous  men  and  women  whose  genius,  wit  or  eccentrici[y  made  them  remarkable. 
Many  of  the  personages  mentioned  are  the  ancestors  of  those  who  to-day  occupy  promi- 
nent positions,  besides  a  distinguished  company,  such  as  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, Lady  Byron,  Disraeli,  Harriet  Martineau,  Fanny  Kemble  and  Macready. 
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jfor  3Lot)ers  of  tije  ©rient 

W.  D.    ELLWANGER 

Clje  ©rtmtal  3&ug 

With  a  chapter  on  Oriental  Carpets,  Saddle-Bags  and  Pillows. 
By  W.  D.  ELLWANGER,  with  many  illustrations  in 
color  and  in  black  and  white.      Cloth,  8vo,  net*  $2.50 


3ftrtJtgpmsat)Ie  to  Ctoerp  Buyer  0!  ftugp 

THAT  Oriental  Rugs  are  full  of  poetry  and  beauty  is  one  good  reason  that  a  poet 
should  write  about  them.  This  book  considers  not  only  the  rug  but  the  Eastern 
carpet  and  saddle-bags,  mats  and  pillows.  It  will  treat  of  kinds  and  classes, 
types,  borders,  dyes,  etc*  But  its  strong  feature  is  its  practicality  and  simplicity.  It  has 
much  valuable  advice  for  the  buyer  and  collector.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  many 
colored  plates  of  choice  characteristic  specimens.  A  chapter  on  Inscriptions  and  Dates 
makes  it  of  especial  value  to  all  those  interested  in  rugs. 


ANNA     BOWMAN     DODD 

3fn  tijc  palates  of  tlje  Bnltm 

By  ANNA  BOWMAN  DODD,  author  of  "Cathedral  Days," 
"Three  Normandy  Inns,"  etc.  Large  8vo,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions in  half-tone  and  photogravure,  sumptuously  printed,  net,  $4.00 

The  Foregoing  Books  are  For 
Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  and  by 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Postage    should  be  included  Tor  all  net  books  when  ordering  by   mail 
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READY    \Q\EMBRH    -j 

Cbe  American  Revolution  Pami. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN,  Bart 

Two  volumoi,  pp,  xii-363  +  ij*3M,    Bvo,    ffi.Ou  net.    Post-age  or  oipreEuagc  crtnu 

Cbe  American  Revolution  pant. 
Che  Silcsian  Rorseberd  ("Das  Pferdeburla  ")  t 

Qnention*  of  the  Horjr  answered  by  F.  MAX  MtfLLER,  TmnnUt-ftd  by  OSCAR  A.  FECHTER, 
M»y or  itf  North  Y a kima<  Washington,  With  a  preface  by  J.  ESTLtN  CAftPEN'TEH.  Crown  Bftt  fL3UneT. 
li>  maib  *] .:*». 

V  Thia  in  a  translation  of  a  work  which  m*  published  some  your*  hack  In  Germany,  but  whirl  i  1*  wo* 
for  the  fli>t  time  iranwlatod  tutu  English.  It  consiata  of  »  controversy  on  religion  nmed  on  between  Prof. 
Mm,  M  tiller  and  au  unknown  correspondent  in  A  merit  a. 

Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  fix  Vomig  ebwaiicr 

By  ANDREW  LANG 

New  Edit  inn.    With  Pin  i(.>j;rii  run?  Front  ifl[>i*oo.     Crown  8ro.  pp.  iiv-476.    #2,25  net.    By  mail4  fAA'l. 

V  The  t*it  of  Huh  work  ha*  been  revised  bj  the  author,  but  utherwise  is  the  same  in  a  chuwr  fiwra  us 
that  which  wa*  published  by  Messrs.  GoeiiL,  with  illustration^  in  their  Illustrated  BcriM  of  Historical 
Volume*. 

"  The  prod  action  of  Mr.  LAJfn'aGoupM  monograph  on  "  Prince  Charle*  Edward  8t  n  Art,'1  at  a  cheap  price* 
in  An  event  of  importance,  »s  the  voLuino  not  only  ejhibitn  the  author  at  hi*  he*t.  writing-  cau  mmatrt  yet 
with  excellent  judgment,  on  a  favorite  subject,  but  alno  embodies  a  largo  amount  of  matter  from  record* 
previously  nnused-    This  value  of  these  sourcen  ban  already  been  perceived  by  other  historians"— 

ATHF-KJsrst.  London. 


Jin  Irish  Cousin 


By  E.  (E.  SOMERVILLE  and  MARTIN  ROSS 

Author  at  H'Poiue  Eipcriences  ef  an  Irish  ILM/'    Now  and  Revised  Edition.    Crown  8vnT    1 1 JWi 
*,•  This  hook  wa^  nrigiiiaLly  published  by  Meiuira.  Bkntuct  *  Bosi  in  IBH9>  as  by  "(iEiLLEsi  Ekimlvh" 
and  "  Martin  R<»W  and  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years. 


Stella  Fregelius 

A  Tale  of  Three  De«tinJe# 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD 

Author  of  "Jess/1  "The  Pearl  Maiden,"  etc. 
llruo,  cloth*  ornamental,  f  1-Stl. 


the  Beryl  Stones 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  SIDGWICK 

Author  of  "Cynthia's  Way,"   "The  Thousand 
Euicontu."  cu-.    tziuo.  cloth,  ft. So. 


Mr.  Lang's  Christmas  Book  for  190J 

Cbe  Crimson  Fairy  Book 

Edited  by  ANBRE'W  LANG.    With  8  Colored  Plate*  and  *3  other  n I ust ration*. 
I'rowfl  B*o,  pit  edges,  f  Lfiu  net.    By  mail.  $1.7fi. 

The  "Golltwogg"  Book  for  1903 

Cbe  fiotliwogg's  Circus 

With  Colored  Picture*  by  FLORENCE  K.  UPTON,  and  Verse*  by  BF.ftTHA  UPTON. 
Oblong  4 to.  Boards.    $i(W  net.    By  inail»  »l.tJ2. 


mors  et  Uietoria 


A  Dram*  in  Three  Acta. 
Octavo,  cloth  extra*    Printed  at  the  Merrymonnt  Pre**,    pp.  m    fL2D  net. 


By  mail.  SI-I0*. 


nnd  placpw  hituaelf  at  the  h^ad  of  the  little  band  t*r  Hague  not*  who  refim**  the  maws  and  aing  their  iimint 
old  song*  o(  worship.  The  Duke  a  *oldier*  m*h*acr(*  the  }n>1pWn  Knguenota,  and  the  hi»roin»  choo*e«  to  die 
with  her  luvcr.  who  ha*  perinadud  htir  that  love  outladtrt  the  trrave. 


Itongmans,  (dreen,  61  Co* 


95    Fifth    Jtvenue 
New    York 
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50ME    ATTRACTIVE    TITLES 
FROM     OUR     FALL     LIST 


STEVENSONIANA 

Edited  by  J.  A.  HAMMERTON.  Illustrated.  Small  8vo,  doth,  gilt  top,  £4.50.  Edition 
limited  to  1 ,000  copies,  of  which  250  have  been  reserved  for  America.  (  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  magazine  published  under  fame  title.)     Descriptive  circular  upon  request. 

ROYAL     PALACES    cAND     THEIRj    MEMORIES 

By  SARAH  A.  TOOLEY.  Fully  illustrated.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £4.50  net. 
The  story  of  the  palaces  from  the  human  rather  than  the  antiquarian  or  architectural  standpoint 

BARBIZON    DAYS  — Corot,    Millet,    Rousseau,  Barye 

By  CHARLES  SPRAGUE  SMITH.  Illustrated,  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50  net.  "  The  Fon- 
tainebleau  Edition,**  limited  to  500  copies.  Library  edition,  illustrated,  small  8vo,  gilt  top, 
fa.  00  net.  "  It  is  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  Barbizon. " — The  Outlook. 

cA   SPORTING   GARLAND— Hunting,  Shooting,   Fishing 

By  CECIL  ALDIN.  48  plates  in  color,  with  appropriate  text.  Oblong  folio,  in  box, 
$3.00  net.  A  series  of  sporting  pictures  by  the  artist  of  "  The  Fallowheld  Hunt."  Beauti- 
fully printed  in  color.     A  charming  collection  for  the  den  or  library. 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  and  Fall  cAnnouncement  List 


•        WI^CjOI^LaJ       \^V-Je      NEW     YORK 


"The  Great  Optimist." 

Wt  make  many  beautiful  and  helpful  books,  but  here  is  one 
we  are  justly  proud  of*  It  is  called  "The  Great  Optimist" 
and  is  written  by  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges*  We  know  of  no 
book  since  the  advent  of  Drummond's  "Greatest  Thing  in 
the  World"  that  will  so  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  people* 

We  want  you  to  read  it  now,  so  you  can  carry  a  little  of  its  brightness  and 
inspiring  helpfulness  to  some  friend  who  needs  it* 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  brief  optimistic  essays*  The  first  one  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  volume*  It  is  a  gem*  A  masterpiece  of  helpful  and  uplifting  writing* 
picturing*  in  graphic  language*  Christ  as  The  Great  Optimist* 

\  of  the  book  Is  charmingly  done.    Ten  colored  inserts  are  used,  and  the  binding  to  in 
r  $UX);  leatherette,  $1*00;  ooze  leather*  French  linings*  $2*00. 

It  was  Mrs.  Hegcman  who  said  :  "  I  expect  to  pass  through  this  life  but  once.  If, 
therefore,  there  b  any  kindness  I  can  show,  or  any  good  I  can  do  to  any  fellow-being  let 
me  do  it  now,  let  me  not  defer  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again.1* 

Don't  you  want  to  carry  some  of  the  inspiration  of  this  cheery  volume  to  some 
one  ?    Don't  you  wish  to  follow  Mrs*  Hegeman's  suggestion  and  do  it  torday  ? 

Dodge  Publishing  Company,  aa  £V  g£  9t- 
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accompanying 
pictures  of  fash- 
ionable life  form 
a  5  tc  317  of  intense 
interest*  Mrs* 
Hill  has  done 
hrr  best  work 
in  this  story. 

The  History  of  Christian  Preaching 

By  T.   HAH  WOOD    PATH  SON,  D.  D,      Illustrated 
wUh  20  portrait*.     L2mo.    430  paics.    Price,  $1.50 

net;  postpatdi  Si. 65. 
A  leriei  or  monographi  en  ibe  great  pmeben  of  the  dif- 
ferent period?  »ni  uboali.  Origen,  Chrfsailom.  Bernard, 
Franci*,  Wydiffcr,  Savon  ifola,  Luther,,  It  net  and  ia  modern 
timei1  Spurgron*  Beech er,  flroofci.  Hind  out  clear-cut  as 
csataet,  The  work  bis  ail  of  Doctor  I'umoe/s  know  a 
thorougbneH  anil  tpnghtJineu  of  itvle, 


NEW      BOOKS 

According  to  tKe  Pattern 

By  GRACE  LIVINGSTON  HILL 

0  Illustrations.    Price,  $1.06  net  1    Postpaid,  Sl.Ott. 

A  PICTURE  of  some  of  the  undercurrents  of  society  life.  The  hero- 
ine becomes  somewhat  estranged  from  her  husband,  who  is  for  the 
time  being  fascinated  by  another  woman.  She  determines  to  win  him 
bac  k ,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  her  purpose  enters  society,  and  herself  becomes 
,  rd.  The  cross  purposes,  the  growing  alienation,  and  the  final  re- 
with    its 


THE  WINNER 


By  EVERETT  T.  TOMLIM 
SON.  12.no,  308  paces, 
12  illustrations.  Price,  $1.00 
net;  postpaid,  $1.10. 
Mr.  Tomliuson's  stories  are  al- 
ways first-class.  He  baa  written  of 
the  academy  and  college,  and  now 
be  touches  upon  the  high  school. 
The  title  is  applicable  to  either  the 
principal  or  the  pupil.  The  former 
lavs  down  the  platform  that  s 
school  should  be  self-governing  and 
exist  for  its  pupil's  true  develop- 
ment, and  be  wins.  The  latter 
begins  by  opposing  his  teacher 
because  of  bis  youth,  and  ends  by 
falling  in  with  his  idea  and  con- 
quers himself  snd  he  wins.  The 
story  is  one  of  Mr.  Tomliasoa*s 
best,  and  wins  on  its  merit. 


AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY,  1420  cimM  str*  nn»Mpu, 


THE    COSMOS    INDEXED    LIBRARY    BOX 


AN    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    OF  ART   IN   A   NEW   FORM 

Contains  760  Cosmos  Pictures,  comprising  Famous  Masterpieces  of  all  schools  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Portraits  of  Noted 
People.  Architecture,  Pictured  History  and  Literature.  No  duplicates.  The  process  by  which  the  Cosmos  Pictures  are  made 
represents  the  highest  development  of  the  art  of  reproduction.  The  Cosmos  Index  Library  Box  is  the  most  interesting  and 
easily  consulted 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA    OF   ART 

ever  devised.  Each  classification  of  picture*  is  separated  by  a  Guide  Card.  The  pictures  measure  6x8*4  inches  and  on  each  U 
minted  plainly  but  not  too  conspicuously,  the  correct  title,  the  name  of  the  artist,  his  period,  and  the  location  of  the  original. 
These  bits  of  information  ofton  save  the  use  of  heavy  books  of  reference. 

We  offer  this  Indexed  Library  Box  with  its  750  Pictures  for  Fifteen  Dollars,  Eight  Dollars  oash  and  monthly  payments  of  One 
Dollar.  If  you  wish  to  have  this  collection  of  interesting  picture*  in  your  library.  studio  or  den,  write  for  our  New  Illustrated  Cata- 
log (No.  19)  and  Special  Order  Form,  enclosing  6  cents.  For  One  Dollar  we  will  send  you  a  selection  of  80  pictures  from  the  Indexed 
Library  Box.  which  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  Cosmos  Pictures.  If  yon  then  buy  the  Box,  this  one  dollar  will 
be  credited  to  you  on  the  purchase  price.    We  make  larger  pictures  too.    Call  at  our  Show  Room. 

COSMOS   PICTURES    COMPANY*     2*6    Broadway.     New    YorK 
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Harry  Tkarstai  Peck,  Ph.D.,  LH.D. 

Pmfc  i  jor  m  Columbia  University 


Daniel  Colt  Oilman,  LLD. 

Pres't  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1&76- 
190a),  Pres't  of  Carnegie  Institution 


Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A. 

Late  Professor  in  N  ew  Y  ork  Uiu v  e  rsity 


THE  EDITORS  -  III  .CHIEF  (Assisted  by  over   300    Eminent   Editors  and   Contributors)  OF 


17  Yolmees|        fllC  NCW        1  1M*>  Pages 


International  Encyclopaedia 

Over  five  hundred  public  libraries  in  the  East  alone  have  purchased  this  incomparable 
work  during  the  past  year,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  low  introductory  price. 

Isn't   that  the  best   possible  evidence  that  the  New  International  is  a  necessity? 

The   foremost   scholars   of  the  world  are  its  editors  and  contributors.     No  pains, 
no  expense  were  spared  in  making  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  was  humanly  possible. 

The  money  spent  in  its  preparation  amounts  to  a  large  fortune. 

It  was  begun  years  later  and  brought  out  for  use  ten  years  newer,  with  ten 
years  more  of  human  knowledge  upon  its  pages  than  any  other  encyclopaedia  in 
print  to-day.     Knowing  this,  is  it  any  wonder  that  unsold  editions  of  older 
encyclopaedias  are  offered  as  great  bargains. 

The  work,  now  practically  complete,  is  still  offered  at  a  special 
introductory  price,  so  low  and  on  terms  so  easy  that  every  book*  f^y       D0DDf 
loving  family  may  possess  it  and  not  feel  the  outlay,  J^^^MEAD&(XX 

To  those  ordering  now  we  will  present  a 

Handsome  Book-case  FREE 

to  hold  the  complete  set. 

At    least     let     us    send    you    Prospectus    and 
Specimen   Pages. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


373  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


New  York: 

Picas**  send,  without  cost 
to  me,  1  he  sample  pages  of  the 

New  InternaJionaJ 
E  r\c  y  cl  op&edt  & 

contain ing    descriptions,  sample    pages, 
Colored    illustrations,   maps,   and  informa- 
tion regaHntjc  discount    and  little  payment 
jlan  for  The  Book M aw  reader*. 


Name  . 
SteU 
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IN  THREE  CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER  II* 

How  the  Book  is  Made. 

"  A  LL  young  people  should  have  a  diction- 
JlX  ary  at  their  elbow;  and  while  you  are 
about  it,  get  the  best— get  Webster."  So 
said  a  school  journal  many  years  ago,  and  the 
G.  &  C  Merriam  Company  took  the  phrase  as 
their  motto.  "Get  the  Best"— this  for  the  pub- 
lic.   "Make  the  Best" — this  for  themselves. 

Successful  business  rests  on  two  principles: 
make  a  good  article,  and  let  the  world  know 
it.  In  their  work  the  Merriams  have  em- 
phasized quality  even  more  than  publicity. 
Starting  sixty  years  ago  with  the  great  fabric 
Noah  Webster  had  reared,  they  spent  years  in 
refashioning  it  for  popular  needs  before  pub- 
lishing, and  the  Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary of  to-day  is  the  result  of  a  long  series 
of  revisions.  Spending  freely  for  advertising, 
they  have  in  the  last  quarter  century  spent  a 
much  larger  sum  for  improvements,  in  re- 
editing  and  recasting.  Some  leading  member 
of  the  firm  has  always  had  the  editorial  work 
as  his  specialty,  and  between  publishers  and 
editors  there  has  been  thorough  harmony  and 
co-operation. 

The  constant  aim  has  been  to  make  the  best 
possible  one-volume  dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
the  man  on  the  street,  the  cultivated  reader, 
the  teacher  and  pupil,  the  scholar  and  expert, 
the  mechanic,  the  foreign  student,  the  whole 
reading  public.  The  basal  principle  has  been 
to  employ  the  amplest  stores  of  scholarship 
so  as  to  best  serve  the  average  consulter.  The 
qualities  kept  in  view  have  been  Accuracy, 
Clearness,  Fullness,  Convenience,  Attractive- 
ness. Any  single  word  in  the  vocabulary  will 
illustrate  these  principles.  First,  the  word  is 
easily  found, — a  strict  alphabetical  order  being 
followed,  with  ingenious  resources  of  arrange- 
ment and  type  to  facilitate  the  search.  Next, 
note  that  the  word's  mere  presence  in  the 
vocabulary  shows  that  it  has  a  certain  stand- 
ing. There  has  been  no  attempt  to  pile  up 
numbers ;  neither  dead  words  nor  gutter-scrap- 
ings have  been  favored;  something  of  merit 
and  of  permanence  is  applied  in  each  word. 
Then  comes  the  pronunciation, — a  respelling 
which  is  quickly  caught  by  the  ordinary  eye 
and  ear;  and  a  use  of  the  phonetic  marks 


•  Chapter  I.  of  "The  Story  of  a  Book"  was  pub- 
lished m  the  October  issue. 


which  every  public  school  child  has  learned. 
Substantially  these  same  marks,  beginning 
with  Webster's  Speller  and  extending  into  the 
nation's  school  books,  have  been  unifying  the 
pronunciation  of  the  whole  people  for  a  cen- 
tury. 

Next  comes  the  etymology — the  parentage 
of  the  word  in  earlier  tongues.  Into  this  has 
gone  a  world  of  toil  When  Dr.  Johnson  was 
questioned  as  to  the  source  of  his  etymologies, 
he  answered  easily,  "Why,  sir,  here  is  a  shelf 
with  Junius  and  Skinner  and  others ;  and  there 
is  a  Welch  gentleman  who  will  help  me  with 
the  Welch."  But  Webster,  though  at  the  out- 
set well  equipped  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  time,  stopped  in  his  work  for  years  to  ac- 
quire twenty  foreign  vocabularies.  The  next 
generation  saw  a  great  advance  in  linguistic 
science,  and  the  fruits  of  this  were  harvested 
by  a  distinguished  German  scholar,  Dr.  Mann, 
for  the  1864  edition.  The  later  gains  in  ety- 
mology have  been  inwrought  in  the  Interna- 
tional and  its  Supplement  by  the  eminent  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Sheldon,  of  Harvard.  As  a  result, 
each  word's  treatment  opens  with  its  dear  and 
exact  lineage,  on  which  the  scholar's  eye  pauses 
with  fascination. 

Then  come  the  definitions  in  their  historical 
order.  Accuracy  and  lucidity  of  definition, 
Webster's  special  distinction,  have  been  the 
first  aim  and  constant  care  of  his  successors  in 
the  work.  The  -searcher  for  a  special  meaning 
finds  it  easily  and  to  his  satisfaction;  and,  be- 
yond his  original  quest,  his  attention  is  apt  to 
be  caught  by  the  curious  way  in  which  one 
meaning  has  grown  out  of  another,  by  some 
bit  of  interesting  fact,  by  a  felicitous  quotation 
or  striking  picture,  and  so  his  eye  wanders 
over  the  page  from  one  attraction  to  another. 
The  old  story  of  the  man  who  found  the  dic- 
tionary interesting  reading  but  with  a  frequent 
change  of  subject,  had  a  solid  basis.  There  are 
few  more  entertaining  volumes  for  a  leisure 
hour  than  Webster's  International. 

The  book  has  been  naturally  broadened  by 
the  addition  to  its  vocabulary  of  various 
Tables.  One  goes  to  the  dictionary  for  all 
sorts  of  words;  why  not  then  for  proper 
names,  which  require  not  definition  but  infor- 
mation? So  here  in  one  Appendix  are  the 
world's  distinguished  people  of  all  times,  some 
10,000;  name  and  its  pronunciation,  nationality, 
characteristic,  birth,  and  death  dates.  Here  is 
the  Gazetteer  with  more  than  25,000  geograph- 
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caJ  titles,  each  line  a  miracle  of  condensed  in- 
formation. And  here  is  a  Dictionary  of  Fic- 
titious Persons  and  Places  in  Literature,  which 
ooe  should  hardly  consult  when  his  moments 
are  precious,  so  strongly  do  its  pages  fascinate 
and  detain.  These,  and  various  other  Tables — 
foreign  proverbs,  abbreviation,  etc. — too  many 
to  be  here  set  down.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Web- 
ster's International  is,  in  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Eliot  of  Harvard,  "a  wonderfully  com- 
pact storehouse  of  accurate  information." 

This  whole  mass  of  information — vocabulary 
and  appendixes — is  constantly  brought  up  to 
the  latest  date  by  an  unintermitted  process  of 
revision.     The  results  appear  partly  in  occa- 
sional Supplements,  more  rarely  in  general  re- 
visions, and  constantly  in  minute  corrections 
made    without   announcement.     Thus  to   the 
vocabulary  of  the  International  of  1800  there 
was  added   ten  years  later  a  Supplement  of 
25,000  new  words  and  meanings.    On  the  mere 
number  no   stress  is  laid;  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  pitchfork  words  together  by  the  thou- 
sand and   ten   thousand; — technical,   obsolete, 
disreputable,  and  useless.    The  real  need,  the 
real  task,  comes  in  the  sifting,  the  choosing 
from  the  huge  welter  of  written  and  spoken 
language   those   words   which   have   an   indi- 
viduality and  in  some  way  a  real  use.    The 
International  had  made  a  satisfactory  record 
of  the  English  language  until  1890;  the  addi- 
tion of  25,000  words,  phrases,  etc.,  was  a  fair 
representation  of  the  actual  growth  of  the  lan- 
guage for  a  decade  in  this  swift  rushing  and 
prolific  age.    The  contributors  to  this  Supple- 
ment, besides  the  office  staff,  were  such  special- 
ists as  President  Remsen  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  General  Greely  of  the  United 
States   Army,    Prof.    Chittenden,   director   of 
the   Sheffield    Scientific   School,    Mr.   Dudley 
Buck,  and  a  score  of  other  eminent  experts. 
At  this  time  the  plates  of  the  entire  work  were 
newly  cast 

Of  other  improvements,  a  good  instance  is 
the  very  recent  and  thorough  revision  of  the 
Biographical    Dictionary    and    the    Gazetteer. 
These  have  been  worked  over  line  by  line  and 
word  by  word,  with  reference  to  spelling  and 
pronunciation  as  well  as  other  information.  In 
geography  the  publications  of  official  boards 
have  been  consulted ;  in  hundreds  of  cases  not 
thus  to  be  settled  recourse  has  been  had  to  Mr. 
Henry  Gannett,  chairmaiuol  the  U.  S.  Board 
on  Geographic  names ;  uncounted  letters  have 
been  written  to  local  authorities.     The  biog- 
raphies have  not  only  been  amended  to  include 
the  fresh  death  dates,  but  old  dates  have  been 
corrected,  sometimes  fifteen  centuries  back,  and 
many  minor  points  retouched.    This  revision, 
the  work  of  able  scholars,  was,  like  the  Sup- 
plement of  New  Words,  supervised  by  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
As  occasions  arise,  new  words  and  meanings 
are  frequently  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work 


by  costly  plate  corrections.  When  Ohm  and 
Volt  were  redefined  by  International  Congress 
and  United  States  statute,  the  new  measure- 
ments went  into  the  body  of  the  vocabulary; 
when  the  Roentgen  ray  was  discovered,  it  was 
given  due  place  and  description;  when  Ap- 
pendicitis began  to  plague  humanity  under  its 
own  name,  it  was  duly  entered ;  and  so  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases. 

In  its  mechanical  features,  the  International, 
like  its  predecessors,  is  a  serviceable,  durable 
and  beautiful  book.  Made  at  the  Riverside 
Press,  by  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.,  its  binding, 
paper,  typography,  all  are  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard set  long  ago  by  its  manufacturers  and  pub- 
lishers. 

On  the  commercial  side  of  their  business,  the 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company  have  found  no  oc- 
casion to  resort  to  premiums,  "combines/' 
"great  reductions,"  and  the  various  devices  by 
which  wares  are  foisted  on  indifferent  or  re- 
luctant buyers.  They  have  steadily  offered 
good  value  for  a  reasonable  price,  and  have 
found  always  an  ample  market.  They  have 
made  a  Subscription  Edition  of  the  Interna- 
tional, with  a  Historical  Supplement,  corre- 
sponding in  merit  and  attractiveness  to  the 
main  work.  The  regular  edition  is  sold  through 
the  bookstores,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  the  publishers  that  their  relations  with  "the 
trade" — as  the  bookselling  fraternity  is  for 
some  occult  reason  entitled — have  always  been 
marked  by  confidence  and  cordiality. 

For  some  years  past,  the  market  has  been 
flooded  with  large  "Webster's  Dictionaries" 
other  than  the  International,  generally  at  a 
low  price  and  often  with  extravagant  claims  as 
to  authenticity  and  value.  All  these  books 
have  the  same  basis,  the  Webster's  of  1847,  on 
which  the  copyright  has  expired,  and  which 
was  completely  superseded  by  the  "Un- 
abridged" of  1864,  and  that  in  turn  by  the 
editions  of  1879,  1890,  and  1900.  This  now  an- 
cient volume  of  1847,  reprinted  by  cheap  proc- 
esses which  have  faithfully  reproduced  all 
the  obsolete  scholarship,  all  the  discredited 
etymologies,  all  the  statements  falsified  by 
modern  discovery,  every  accidental  misprint, 
every  blurred  line  and  broken  letter  in  the 
original;  padded  out  with  supplementary  mat- 
ter, in  one  or  two  instances  of  some  real  value, 
in  most  cases  crude  and  of  little  worth,  and 
in  no  case  of  first-class  scholarship ;  made  gen- 
erally with  poor  paper,  print  and  binding ;  sold 
sometimes  under  fairly  honest  descriptions,  but 
frequently  under  false  pretenses  of  being  the 
authentic,  modern,  and  best  Webster, — these 
books  have  no  standing  with  scholars,  and  for 
the  general  public  they  have  no  recommenda- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  International,  ex- 
cept their  cheapness. 

"The  best"  is  never  the  cheapest.  More  ex- 
actly, using  "cheap"  as  meaning  "low-priced," 
the  best  is  never  the  cheapest;  while  using 
cheap  to  signify  good  value  relative  to  price, 
the  best  is  generally  the  cheapest.  Webster's 
International  is  an  expensive  book,  compared 
with  dictionaries  of  a  lower  grade;  it  is  not 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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expensive,  compared  with  other  works  re- 
sembling it  in  the  mental  and  material  toil 
and  cost  involved  in  the  construction.  "The 
best"  is  stamped  on  every  stage  of  its  produc- 
tion ;  on  the  original  genius  and  life-long  labor 
of  Noah  Webster;  the  succession  of  eminent 
scholars  who  have  perfected  it ;  the  care  which 
keeps  it  always  abreast  of  modern  knowledge; 
and  the  mechanical  processes  which  make  a 
volume  unsurpassed  in  usability,  durability  and 
beauty. 

The  series  of  authorized  Abridgments, 
headed  by  the  admirable  Webster's  Collegiate 
Dictionary,  and  ended  by  the  "Pocket,"  meet 
the  various  wants  of  different  classes.  But 
the  English-speaking  public  has  been  educated 
by  Webster  and  his  successors  beyond  any 
other  people  to  the  common  use  of  the  large 
one-volume  dictionary — a  work  of  some  2400 
pages,  with  5000  illustrations;  a  complete  in- 
terpreter of  the  English  language;  a  treasury 
of  general  information.  Not  for  the  scholar 
and  the  expert  only,  but  for  the  merchant,  the 
mechanic,  the  housewife,  the  professional  man, 
the  average  man  and  woman,  "the  best"  is 
none  too  good. 

But  what  impartial  and  competent  authority 
shall  decide  among  various  claimants  to  su- 
periority which  is  the  best?  Next  month 
shall  be  cited  on  that  question  the  pro- 
nouncements of  three  tribunals,  widely  di- 
verse in  character,  and  all  of  the  highest 
standing. 
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The  Lost  King.  By  Hknit  Shacezuw 
A  powerful  historical  novel,  dealing  with  Lous 
Charles  Capet,  son  of  Louis  XVI.  The  story 
is  full  of  action,  love-making,  and  French  Revo- 
lutionary excitement.  The  great  Napoleon  m 
one  of  the  leading  characters.  Six  iDustratioos 
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Graceful  Verses  by  Miss  Ruth  Lawsxkcx, 
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tone illustrations  enliven  the  pages.    Net,  $1.00. 
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Recognized  by  the  most  distinguished  artists  as 
the  best  art  reproductions  made  in  America. 
John  8.  8abgent  says,  "I  have  pleasure  in 
expressing    my    opinion    of    their    excellence." 

Edwin  A.  Abbey  writes,  "Those  that  have 
been  published  reproducing  my  own  work  [his  fa- 
mous 'Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail'  friese  in  the 
Boston  Library],  I  could  not  wish  bettered." 
Ideal  Head.    Fowler.    Copyright 


Being  with  few  exceptions  unobtainable  a 
any  other  form,  they  have  special  indmdulity 
and  distinction,  both  as  gifts  and  for  frmimsf 
for   one's   own   walls.     Fifty  cents  to  I38J* 

At  the  art  stores  or  sent  on  approval  by  the  pub- 
lishers. Send  15  cents  (stamps)  for  our  complrte 
illustrated  catalogue.  Curtis  dfc  Csuneres, 
11  Pierce  Bldg..  Opp.  Publio  Library.  Bastes, 
1899  by  Curtis  &  Cameron. 
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"^ylRESIDE  CHILD  STUDY*'  is  made  up  of  short  talks  addressed  primarily  to  those  who 

4lj    would  study  their  children  to  appreciate  and  serve  them  rather  than  for  science's  sake.     Not 

^*     a  treatise  on  child  nature  or  on  child  training,  but  a  simple  way  to  a  better  understanding  of  our 

own  children.     For  home  use  and  for  mothers'  clubs,  teachers'  meetings,  etc.      NET,  75   CENTS 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 
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Nativity.  j0hn  muton. 

Alton  hand-made  paper.     6x9  inches. 
2x0  copies  for  sale  at  $2.00  the  copy. 
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Ulysses,  and  Other  Poems. 
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Including : 
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380  copies.     Particulars  on  application. 

The  Idyls   of  the  King. 

Tennyson. 
In  ten  parts,  with  decorations  and  illustrations  by 
"Will  Dwiggins.     To  he  issued   during  1904. 
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Tartarlithine 

removes  rheumatic  pains 
promptly  and  permanently. 
It  does  not  irritate  the  stom- 
ach nor  disturb  the  heart, 
It  is  thoroughly  safe  and 
always  reliable. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  WE  TARTmtTtfiMf  CO. 


ACID  PHOSPHATE 


If  you  feel  weak,  all  tired  out,  sleep 
does  not  refresh  or  the  appetite  and 
digestion  are  poor,  you  wffl  Bud  it 
invaluable. 

It  cures  the  causes  of  Headache, 
Wakefulness,  Dyspepsia  and  reduced 
state  of  the  nervous  system-      It  U 
the  most  Nourishing,  Strengthen- 
ing and  I  nvigoratng  Tonic  known. 


If  your  druggist  can't  lupply  yoti  we  will  tend  mall  bottle,  II 


preuai    . 

Wqkicj,  Providence,  11- L 
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Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Critic, 
in  the  "Lounger"  of  the  October  number 
makes  the  startling  announcement  of  its 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  "Frank  Dan- 
by,"  the  author  of  Pigs  in  Clover,  is  a 
woman. 


Colonel  Watterson  on  Compromises. 

Although  the  publication  of  The  Com- 
promises  of  Life,  by  Henry  Watterson, 
just  now  is  probably  a  result  of  the  wide 
newspaper  ,  discussion  stirred  up  some 
months  ago  by  his  strictures  on  what  he 
referred  to  as  "the  Four  Hundred,"  the 
personality  of  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  is  such  as  to 
make  a  book  from  him  spicy  reading  at 
any  time.  Whether  you  agree  with  him 
or  not,  and  on  many  points  some  of  us 
will  disagree  with  him  very  flatly,  you 
will  find' him  almost  always  entertaining. 
The  present  volume,  of  which  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  later,  is  divided  into  four 
parts  and  an  Appendix.  The  Appendix 
is  probably  what  the  average  reader  will 
turn  to  first,  for  it  deals  with  "Certain 
Downward  Tendencies  in  the  Smart  Set 
of  Fashionable  Society."  In  it  are  in- 
cluded the  various  papers  which  when 
published  last  year  caused  so  much  con- 
troversy. 

* 

Miss  Mary  Moss. 

One  day,  about  a  year  or  two  ago, 
among  the  daily  batch  of  manuscripts  of 
all  kinds  which  the  mail  brings  to  The 
Bookman  office,  there  was  one  whose  only 
claim  to  exception  at  first  sight  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly unprepossessing.     That  is,  before 


we  had  read  the  article.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  hand- 
writing. The  name  of  the  writer  was  en- 
tirely new  to  us,  and  the  subject  of  the 
paper  was  not  one  which  had  any  particu- 
lar appeal.  Nevertheless — and  to  this 
point  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
very  many  people  who  maintain  stoutly 
that  magazines  pay  no  attention  to  manu- 
scripts which  have  not  what  they  term  "a 
pull" — this  particular  paper,  despite  its 
seeming  unattractiveness,  was  speedily 
set  aside  from  the  rest,  and  soon  came  up 
for  final  decision.    We  accepted  it.    We 


HENBT   WATTERSON. 
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did  so,  not  because  we  wanted  it  especial- 
ly, but  because  it  was  so  good  that  it  lit- 
erally forced  itself  upon  us — we  could 
not  refuse  it.  We  are  very  glad  now  that 
we  did  take  it,  because  we  have  since  been 
publishing  a  number  of  other  articles 
from  the  same,*  pen,  and  because  Miss 
Mary  Mossj-who  wrote  it,  tells  us  that  it 
was  practically  the  first  article  of  hers 
that  was  accepted  anywhere.  Since  then, 
however,  Miss  Moss  has  had  compara- 
tively little  trouble  of  that  kind.  Articles 
and  stories  :f  rom  her  have  appeared  in  a 
number  of  the  magazines  and  her  first 
novel,  A  Sequence  in  Hearts,  is  being  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Bookman,  t 


without  knowing  why,  I  simply  had  to 
explore  different  kinds  of  people,  had  to 
understand  how  they  felt  about  things, 
how  they  lived.  It  was  imperative, 
though  I  did  not  realise  why,  or  feel  con- 
scious of  any  definite  aim.  I  was  always 
eager  to  write,  but  my  attempts  were  un- 
successful. I  did  not  know  enough.  A3 
my  ventures  came  home,  at  first  with 
printed  slips  'We  regret,  etc.' — that  im- 
personal kind  which  the  office  boy  tucks 
in  when  he  uses  your  return  postage. 
Then  came  a  bit  of  criticism  or  a  personal 
letter.  Then  one  editor  said  a  story  con- 
tained good  material,  I  had  'better  set  to 
work  and  write  it'  (I  considered  this  a 
finished  masterpiece).  Reading  the  manu- 
script two  years  later,  I  found  he  wa= 
quite  right.  At  about  the  fourth  rehash 
it  suddenly  came  into  shape  as  'Julian 
Meldohla'  (this  appeared  last  year  in  Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine).  Meantime  I  wrote 
special  newspaper  articles  and  learned 
the  A  B  C  of  paragraphing,  and  not 
using  all  p's  in  one  line  and  all  s's  in 
another  and  a  few  mechanical  details 
which  did  not  come  by  instinct.  Spelling 
remains  as  before,  a  mystery.  The  first 
story  left  me  in  despair.  I  thought  no 
other  plots  would  ever  present  them- 
selves. Now  I'm  afraid  of  not  having 
time  to  wrrite  all  that  is  in  my  head,  a  long 
novel  and  five  short  stories  dealing  with 
familiar  social  conditions,  besides  several 
essays.  Really  this  is  all.  You  might 
add  'Temper  bad,  mornings.  Very  fond 
of  talking.  Poor  listener.  Does  not 
smoke  (yet).  Not  so  young  as  she  once 
was,  but  still  pretty  active.  Likes  young 
girls  and  boys.'  I  could  answer  any  num- 
ber of  questions,  but  this  spinning  out  of 
nothing  is  the  very  mischief.  The  neigh- 
bours have  always  considered  me  very 
ordinary,  so  that  they  cherish  no  legends 
of  interesting  traits." 


"Facts  about  me  are  terribly  meagre/" 
writes  Miss  Moss.  "If  I  had  to  live  over 
again  and  knew  this  *  fame'  was  to  be 
thrust  upon  me  I'd.  mis-spend  every  Sat- 
'itr.day  afternoon,  so  as  to  have  a  dark  past 
to  draw  on.  As  it  is,  I've  always  lived 
here  and  never  experienced  anything  in 
the  least  noteworthy.  I've  always  had  a 
■  great  curiosity  about  people  in  general, 
"and  vefv  little  about  people  in  particular, 
the   neighbours    for   instance.     Always, 


The  Authors  of  "  The  Lightning  Conductor." 

A  book  which  has  been  discussed  in 
print  comparatively  little,  but  which  from 
month  to  month  has  been  going  on  rolling 
up  a  real  success  is  The  Lightning  Con- 
ductor,  bv  Alice  Muriel  Williamson  and 
Charles  Norris  Williamson.  It  is  one  of 
those  books  which  go  simply  because  of 
the  endless  chain  of  people  who  like  it 
honestly  and  recommend  it  to  all  with 
whom  they  may  come  in  contact.    Each 


C.  N.  AND   A.  M.  WILLIAMSON     The  authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor.' 


Mm.  ELIA   W.  PEATTIE.    The  author  of  '•  The  Edge  of  Thing*." 


WITH    STEWART 
A  Buck  Brought  Down 
The  Tunemah  Trail. 
Hard  Travelling. 


EDWARD    WHITE    ON    HIS 


LATEST    TRAIL. 

Glacier  Point— Sierra* 
In  the  Giant  Forrest. 


WITH    STEWART  EDWARD    WHITE  ON  HIS  LATEST  TRAIL. 
On  the  Tunemah  Trail.  The  Chilualne  Trail. 

The  Pack  Train.  The  Top  of  Mt.  Whitney 

Shooting  a  Rattler  In  the  QIant  Forest. 
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DICKENS'S   BIRTHPLACE. 
Soon  to  be  distrojed. 

of  the  authors,  previous  to  the  collabora- 
tion upon  this  story,  possessed  a  reputa- 
tion of  no  mean  importance.  Alice 
Muriel  Williamson  was  an  American  girl, 
having  been  born  near  Poughkeepsie.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  she  went  on  the  stage, 
acting  with  the  Frohman  companies,  and 
afterwards  starring  for  a  time  with  her 
own  company.  Then  she  turned  to  jour- 
nalism, and  in  1892  went  to  England  as 
correspondent  of  several  American 
papers.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  William- 
son took  place  in  18Q4.  Her  former  pub- 
lications are :  The  Barnstormers,  a  novel 
embodying  some  of  her  stage  experi- 
ences; Fortune's  Sport;  A  Woman  in 
Grey;  Lady  Mary  of  the  Dark  House; 
The  Newspaper  Girl;  The  House  by  the 
Lot;  Ordered  South;  The  Adventures 
of  Princess  Sylvia;  My  Lady  Cinderella; 
Queen  Sweetheart;  and  The  Silent  Bat- 
tle. None  of  these  earlier  books,  how- 
ever, had  the  success  of  The  Lightning 
Conductor. 

ft 

Charles  Norris  Williamson  has  some 
reputation  in  England  as  a  journalist  and 
author  of  importance.  He  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  1859,  and  was  educated  at  Uni- 
versitv  College,  London.  After  working 
for  a  little  while  at  engineering  he  turned 


his  hand  to  journalism  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  joining  the  staff  of  the  Ex- 
aminer.  For  eight  years  he  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  London  Graphic,  and 
in  1891  started  Black  and  White,  and  in 
1896  The  Minute.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  books,  his  most  importam 
work  so  far  being  his  Life  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  which  was  published  in  two  vol- 
umes. 


Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peattic. 

Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peattie,  whose  novel  Tin* 
Edge  of  Things,  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  The  Bookman,  has  for 
some  years  been  the  leading  book  review- 
er of  the  Chicago  Tribune.    She  was  bom 
in  Michigan  and  has  lived  most  of  her 
life  in  Chicago,  where  she  has  had  a  thor- 
ough newspaper  training  having  served 
in  almost  every  position  from  a  reporter 
to  an  editorial  writer.     Among  her  for- 
mer publications  are  a  novel,   The  Be- 
leagured  Forest,   some  books   of   short 
stories,  a  volume  of  ghost  tales  and  some 
children's  stories.     Three  years  ago  last 
summer,  her  country  home  in  Michigan 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  with  it  every 
record  of  all  the  writings  that  she  had 
ever     done.       Two     unfinished     novels, 
twenty  odd  short  stories,  ten  lectures,  a 
great  quantity  of  unprepared  material, 
unfinished  sketches,  and  literary  notes, 
went  up  in  smoke. 


Mr.  White's  Latest  Trail. 

Probably  no  American  writer  passed  a 
more  adventurous  summer  than  Mr. 
Stewart  Edward  White,  who  from  the 
early  spring  until  September  was  break- 
ing through  practically  unexplored  re- 
gions of  California,  gathering  material 
for  The  Mountains,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished next  year  and  will  be  a  companion 
volume  to  The  Forest,  which  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  In  midsummer 
a  story  went  the  rounds  of  the  Western 
newspapers  and  found  its  way  East,  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  White's  party  had 
been  overcome  by  exhaustion  and  the 
lack  of  water,  that  all  escaped  death  bv  a 
very  narrow  margin  and  ihat  Mr.  White 
himself  was  picked  up  unconscious  lying 
bv  the  dead  bodv  of  his  favourite  dog. 
The  story  was  onlv  in  part  an  exaggera- 
tion.   A  pleasant  feature  of  the  trip  was 
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Mb.  LEWIS   HIND. 

the  entertainment  of  the  party  by  Gen- 
eral Shafter,  who  owns  a  large  place  not 
iar  from  the  trail  which  they  followed. 
After  the  hard  work  of  the  trip  was  done 
Mr.  White  stayed  for  a  time  in  Van- 
couver. An  enthusiastic  dowager  with 
literary  tastes  insisted  on  taking  him 
about  introducing  him  as  "the  author  of 
'The  Blasted  Trail/  '!■ 


The  London  Academyfs  Former  Editor. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hind,  who  has  held  the 
editorship  of  the  London  Academy  for 
seven  years,  has  resigned,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Teignmouth  Shore,  son 
of  a  well-known  Anglican  preacher.  Un- 
der Mr.  Hind's  care  the  Academy  has 
more  than  quadrupled  its  circulation,  and 
he  leaves  of  his  own  accord,  and  in  the 
continuance  of  the  cordial  relations  which 
have  always  existed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Morgan  Richards,  the  proprietor. 
Mr.  Hind  has  worked  hard  and  success- 
fully at  the  Academy,  and  he  wishes  first 
a  rest  and  then  a  change  of  labour.  He 
will  probably  go  to  Cornwall  for  some 
months,  and  write  a  book  which  he  has 
long  planned.  After  that  he  will  return 
to  London  and  edit  a  new  paper  for 
which  the  capital  has  been  already  pro- 
vided.    Mr.  Hind  has  shown  himself  a 


skillful,  competent,  and  scrupulously  just 
editor,  and  has  also  displayed  fine  quali- 
ties of  imagination  in  his  "Things  Seen," 
and  other  contributions  to  his  paper.  He 
is  as  much  interested  in  art  as  in  litera- 
ture. 


During  Mr.  Hind's  editorship  the 
Academy  has  been  revolutionised.  It 
was  started  at  first  as  an  organ  of  the 
learned,  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Murray 
for  a  year.  First  published  monthly  and 
then  fortnightly,  it  became  a  weekly 
about  1874,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Appleton.  The  long  reviews  were  signed, 
and  a  very  high  standard  was  maintained, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  and 
scholars  of  the  time  contributing  regu- 
larly. Under  Mr.  Cotton  the  paper  was 
somewhat  popularised,  but  the  principle 
of  signed  reviews  was  retained.  Mr. 
Hind  introduced  many  new  features,  in 
particular  the  thoughtful  essays,  and, 
generally  speaking,  has  appealed  to  a 
wider  public,  while  not  failing  to  main- 
tain a  certain  literary  quality  and  dis- 
tinction. He  has  been  well  served  by 
able  coadjutors,  including  Mr.  Wilfrid 


HERBERT    PAUL. 
The  author  of  A  History  of  Modern  England. 
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Whitten  and  Mr.  C.  K.  Burroughs. 
Much  space  has  been  given  to  bibliog- 
raphy and  literary  gossip.  There  is  every 
prospect  that  under  Mr.  Teignmouth 
Shore  the  Academy  will  maintain  its  cir- 
culation and  influence.  Mr.  Teignmouth 
Shore  has  been  connected  with  the  Times 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica. 

ft 

The  Author's  Side  of  the  Case. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  printed  on  the 
subject  of  book  reviews  and  book  review- 
ers, and  not  all  of  it  has  impressed  us. 
The  publishers  have  had  their  say.    At 
great  length  they  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  thought  a  favour- 
able review  did  in  "booming"  the  sale  of 
a  certain  book,  and  how  much  a  book  was 
really  harmed  by  a  review  couched  in 
paragraphs  of  slashing  disapproval.   The 
book  reviewers  themselves  have  also  been 
approached,  and  opportunities  have  been 
given  of  telling  just  how  they  went  to 
work  in  constructing  a  review,  what  were 
the  lines  along  which  they  thought  the 
ideal  review  should  be  written  and  just 
what  a  review  was  or  was  not  anyhow. 
On   its  commercial  side  the  idea  was 

Sretty  well  thrashed  out.  Most  of  us 
ave  grown  lately  to  think  of  a  contem- 
porary book  in  its  relation  to  "the  six 
best."  The  only  person  who  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  in  this  wholesale 
expression  of  opinion — possibly  because 
he  was  so  obvious — was  the  man  who 
wrote  the  book  that  was  reviewed.  Pos- 
sibly a  certain  review  did  not  do  much  to 
augment  or  to  injure  the  sale  of  a  book, 
but  it  is  very  sure  that  it  interested  the 
author.  Keats  is  said  to  have  died  of  an 
unfavourable  review;  and  while  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  story  in  its  entirety,  we 
do  not  recall  that  there  is  any  such  tradi- 
tion about  a  publisher. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  as  to  what  the 
authors  themselves  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  recently  sent  out  to  various  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  of  letters  of  distinc- 
tion, a  series  of  questions  with  a  request 
that  they  should  be  kind  enough  to  an- 
swer them.  With  a  very  few  exceptions 
all  of  them  acceded  at  greater  or  less 
length,  and  these  replies  we  are  printing, 
some  of  them  in  the  present  number  and 


some  in  later  issues  of  The  Bookman. 
While  asking  their  opinions  generally, 
we  also  asked  specifically  of  each  author : 
I.  "Do  reviewers  understand  the  under- 
lying meaning  of  your  books  ?"  II.  "Do 
die  majority  of  them  write  as  though 
they  had  read  the  book?"  III.  "Are 
their  criticisms  well  founded?"  IV. 
"How  do  newspaper  reviews  compare 
with  the  reviews* in  literary  magazines?" 
V.  "Do  you  not  often  find  that,  in  order 
to  cover  up  their  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  story,  reviewers  pick  out  certain  pas- 
sages in  which  they  have  found  some  un- 
important blemishes  ?"  As  to  the  letters, 
they  speak  for  themselves.  Not  only  do 
they  give  the  honest  opinions  of  the  au- 
thors, but  to  those  who  like  to  try  to 
read  between  the  lines  they  offer  excel- 
lent opportunities  as  character  studies. 

* 

The  reply  of  the  author  of  A  Kentucky 
Cardinal  and  The  Choir  Invisible  seemg 
to  us  exceedingly  lucid,  kindly,  and  utter- 
ly free  from  animus : 

Some  critics  seem  to  understand  my  books, 
some  do  not;  but  the  general  result  of  all 
criticism  has  been  a  very  fair  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  any  book  that  I  have  ever  written. 
Sometimes  a  review  will  contain  errors  of 
statement— not  of  opinion— unaccountable  ex- 
cept upon  the  supposition  that  the  writer  of 
it  had  not  read  all  of  the  book  in  question,  and 
that  the  part  he  had  read  had  been  read  in- 
accurately. At  other  times,  a  review  bears  evi- 
dences of  a  reading  more  thoughtful  and 
thorough  than  could  have  been  believed  pos- 
sible. Some  of  the  best— much  the  best- 
criticism  is  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  country.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
should  be  true.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  that 
the  reviews  in  the  best  newspapers  of  the 
country  are  better  than  those  in  the  magazines. 
I  have  occasionally  found  instances  in  which 
a  critic  would  pick  out  what  he  regarded  a 
flaw  in  a  book— even  the  solitary  item  of  a 
date — and  throw  all  the  rest  away.  As  I  do 
not  like  to  charge  motives,  I  accept  the  fact 
and  do  not  philosophise.  If  he  is  pleased,  so 
am  I.  James  Lane  Allen. 

* 

From  the  author  of  The  Virginian: 

Your  pages,  from  which  fear  and  favour  are 

oftener  banished  than  in  many  places,  provide 

a  strong  temptation  to  speak  at  length ;  but  a 

temptation  to  be  resisted. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  our  country,  at  this 
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present  hour,  more  people  are  talking  at  once, 
and  louder,  and  faster,  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  entire  world.  It  needs  must  follow  that 
now  and  then  a  word  of  value  is  uttered;  and 
he  that  hath  hears  will  hear  it 

But  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  for  any  good 
American  critic— the  sort  who  has  for  his 
ideals  Sainte  Beuve,  Sarcey,  Lemaitre,  Ana- 
tole  France.  Such  a  critic  is  a  lonely  man 
upon  our  soil,  unlistened  to,  uncared  for,  wast- 
ing his  sweetness  on  an  air  more  desert  than 
anywhere  reading  and  writing  are  practised. 
Yes;  he  is  a  lonely  man,  with  a  small  audi- 
ence, and  scanty  wages;  and  every  author  to 
whose  heart  American  letters  are  dear,  should 
bless  him  for  existing  and  beg  him  to  go  on. 
From  such  a  one  blame  is  more  stimulating 
than  all  the  loose  lavish  praise  by  which  vanity 
is  nourished  and  art  is  starved.  To  every 
author  I  would  say,  if  you. are  lucky  enough 
to  meet  such  a  critic,  grapple  him  to  your 
soul  with  hoops  of  steel. 

The  novel  has  with  us  a  far  readier  public; 
even  good  ones  are  not  infrequently  read. 

I  have  become  inadvertently  serious.  Let 
me  hasten  to  administer  a  little  antidote  which 
I  have  found  highly  efficacious  during  all  sorts 
of  bad  quarters-of-an-hour.  It  was  given  to 
me  in  Boston: 

The  dog  is  in  the  bedstead, 
The  cat  is  in  the  lake, 
The  cow  is  in  the  hammock — 
What  difference  does  it  make? 

Owen  Wister. 

From  Mrs.  Atherton: 

It  is  hard  to  generalise  about  reviewers,  but 
as  few  of  them  are  employed  as  critics,  pure 
and  simple,  and  have  much  other  work  to  do 
I  should  think  it  was  fairly  safe  to  say — taking 
this  knowledge  in  connection  with  certain  in- 
ternal evidence,  that  no  long  book,  at  least, 
is  read  consecutively.  As  to  the  justice  of 
their  criticisms,  that  being  a  question  upon 
which  no  mortal  jury  would  agree — the  au- 
thor is  the  last  person  to  consult !  His  prin- 
cipal interest  in  book  reviews  is  their  contribu- 
tion to  his  stock  of  human  nature.  No  one 
reveals  himself  so  ingenuously  as  he  who 
writes  about  the  .creators.  If  he  is  honest,  con- 
scientious, spiteful,  malicious,  disappointed, 
young  and  full  of  hope,  blase*  and  loathing  the 
sight  of  a  book,  dyspeptic,  successful  and  op- 
timistic, a  failure  and  intensely  annoyed  at 
success  or  power  in  woman,  he  reveals  himself 
as  simply  and  fully  as  if  he  was  keeping  a 
psychological  diary  (more  so,  I  should  think)  ! 


For  this  reason  I  am  unable  to  see  any  difter- 
erence  between  the  reviews  in  magazines  a&4 
newspapers ;  and,  I  will  add,  that  my  own  ex- 
perience, from  first  to  last,  proves  that  all  re- 
views might  just  as  well  remain  unwritten. 
Gertrude  AtherUm. 


From  F.  Marion  Crawford : 

In  answer  to  your  note  of  August  5th,  I 
should  find  it  very  hard  to  give  an  account  of 
my  relations  with  the  critics.  I  only  read 
such"  criticisms  of  my  books  as  I  am  given  to 
understand  deserve  attention.  These  are  gen- 
erally handed  to  me  by  one  or  two  or  three 
persons  whose  opinion  I  esteem.  My  experi- 
ence is  therefore  limited,  but  I  may  honestly 
say  that  the  criticisms  which  I  read  and  which 
certainly  belong  to  the  highest  class  of  such 
work,  are  generally  conscientious  and  often 
acute.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  have  more  to 
be  grateful  for  than  to  resent  in  what  has  been 
written  about  my  work. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 


From  Jack  London : 

Not  one  reviewer  in  fifty  ever  mentions  an 
underlying  meaning  in  my  books,  much  less 
shows  that  he  understands  the  underlying 
meaning.    But  this  may  be  my  fault,  not  theirs. 

Yes,  the  majority  of  them  write  as  though 
they  had  read  the  book,  though  I  have  in  my 
memory  a  reviewer  who  wrote  a  most  en- 
thusiastic review  of  a  collection  of  Klondike 
tales,  throughout  which  review  he  considered 
it  as  a  collection  of  sea  stories. 

Their  adverse  criticisms  are  too  often  well 
founded  for  my  comfort. 

I  find  newspaper  reviews  more  extravagant, 
in  praise  or  censure,  than  magazine  reviews. 
They  say  nicer  things  (newspapers),  and  they 
say  nastier  things. 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  common  practice  of 
reviewers  to  select  slips  in  grammar,  anachron- 
isms, vulgarisms,  etc.,  and  to  devote  their  re- 
views to  them  rather  than  to  the  story  itself. 

The  most  hateful  trick  of  the  reviewer,  and 
a  common  one,  is. to  tell  the  story  over  again, 
and  most  inadequately,  and  in  telling  it  over 
again  to  use  the  author's  language  as  though 
it  were  his  (the  reviewer's)  language. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  have  seen  some 
newspaper  reviews  which,  for  seriousness, 
dignity,  and  comprehension,  compared  favour 
ably  with  literary  magazine  reviews. 

Jack  London, 


CHRONICLE    AND    COMMENT 
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From  Charles  Major : 
In  reply  to  your  first  question  I  would  say: 
I  feci  sure  a  large  majority  of  reviewers  un- 
derstand the  underlying  meaning  of  my  books, 
if  theTe  is  any.  Reviewers,  like  other  persons, 
vary  in  the  matter  of  intelligence,  and,  of 
course,  we  are  apt  to  consider  those  who 
abuse  us  very  dull.. 

To  your  second:  I  believe  a  large  majority 
of  those  who  review  my  books  write  as  though 
they  had  read  them. 

To  your  third:  Criticisms  by  intelligent  re- 
viewers, as  a  rule,  are  well  founded,  I  am 
sorry  to  confess. 

Sometimes  faults  that  do  not  exist  are  dis- 
covered   by   reviewers.     A  lady   reviewing  a 
book    for    a   Philadelphia  paper,   said  among 
other    things  that  the  name  "Dorothy"  used 
in  a  sixteenth  century  story  was  an  anachron- 
ism; that  "Dorothy"  was  resurrected  from  the 
Greek,  and  that  the  Greek  was  resurrected  dur- 
ing   the    Renaissance,    therefore,    the    name 
"Dorothy"  could  not  have  been  used  at  the 
period  of  the  story.    Such  was  the  contention 
of  the  reviewer,  which,  unfortunately  for  her, 
conflicted  with  the  facts  in  the  case.     There 
was  a  Dorothy  who  died  in  1587,  and  her  name 
is  graven  on  her  tomb  of  that  date  at  Bakewell 
Church.    The  same  reviewer  found  the  words 
"knuckle  down,"  very   funny  in  a   sixteenth 
century  story,  and  declared  them  an  anchron- 
ism.    "Knuckle  down,"  was  an  Athenian  game 
and  the  term  has  been  used,  both  to  designate 
the  game,  and  in  the  figurative  sense  in  which 
we  use  it,  for  centuries. 

Another  reviewer  criticised  the  use  of  the 
word  "trump"  (the  triumphant  card)  in  a 
sixteenth  century  story.  Especially  was  the 
word  anachronistic,  the  reviewer  said,  when 
used  in  a  situation  not  directly  connected  with 
the  game  of  cards;  that  is,  it  was  wrong  in 
the  figurative  sense  in  which  we  frequently  cm- 
ploy  it  Hall,  in  a  1548  edition  of  his  chron- 
icles, says:  "Richmond  cast  a  trump  into 
Richard's  camp."  I  give  these  examples  in 
answer  to  your  request  for  an  illustration  of 
reviews  that  do  not  please  me.  Also  as  illus- 
trations of  an  effort  to  appear  wise  and  find 
fault.  The  book  had  many  real  faults  which 
the  reviewer  failed  to  note. 

Errors  by  reviewers  frequently  grow  out  of 
two  causes: 

First :  Overhaste  in  the  matter  of  copy ;  or 
lack  of  investigation.  An  author  who  is  at 
all  careful  is  apt  to  be  right 

Second :  A  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
some  reviewers  of  the  nature  of  the  art  of 


criticism.  They  frequently  take  it  to  be  a 
humorous  branch  of  literature,  and  at  times 
cannot  resist  the  human  longing  to  be  witty, 
at  the.  expense  of  truth  and  the  poor  author. 
George  Eliot  says  "A  difference  of  taste  in 
jokes  is  a  strain  upon  the  affections."  Criti- 
cism should  be  a  serious  matter,  since  a  re- 
viewer's praise  leads  persons  to  buy  a  book 
and  his  censure  prevents  them.  His  praise 
should  be  discriminate,  and  he  should  show 
cause  for  it.  His  censure  should  be  as  intelli- 
gent as  he  can  make  it,  and  he  should  give  a 
reason  for  it.  In  my  opinion,  a  large  majority 
of  reviewers  strive  for  that  end,  and  to  such 
criticism  no  author  has  any  right  to  object. 

Reviewers,  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  are  honest, 
and  honesty  after  all,  "leaveneth  the  whole 
lump."  Charles  Major. 

From  Stewart  Edward  White : 

Reviewers  are  the  only  ones  who  understand 
the  underlying  meanings  of  my  books.  I 
don't  understand  them  myself  until  I  am  told 
about  them  in  the  public  prints.  Usually  I  try 
to  tell  a  straightforward  story  of  things  as*  I 
see  them,  after  which  it  is  gratifying,  curious, 
and  interesting  to  see  what  the  ingenious  get 
out  of  it.  It  makes  me  feel  profound  and 
philosophic  without  having  had  to  work  out 
the  development  of  those  qualities. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  anybody, 
even  a  reviewer,  could  refrain  from  reading  a 
book  of  mine  once  he  has  picked  it  up.  That 
wouldn't  be  good  business.  Equally,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  blame  him  if  he  did.  That  wouldn't 
be  modest.  So  to  the  second  question  I  shall 
have  to  plead  that  I  do  not  know.  Whether 
certain  strange  blunders  indicate  ignorance  of 
the  book  or  limitations  in  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  the  reviewer  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  without  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
individual. 

Frankly  I  get  a  great  deal  of  good  from 
what  real  criticism  I  see.  Much  of  it,  with 
which  I  do  not  agree,  I  ascribe  to  hasty  read- 
ing, the  skipping  of  passages  intended  to  es- 
tablish a  proper  frame  of  mind  in  the  reader, 
or  inability  to  take  my  point  of  view.  That 
does  not  count.  But  in  every  serious  review 
are  certain  "pointers"  which  are  valuable  in 
future  work.  For  that  reason  a  man  who  does 
serious  work  rejoices  in  a  review  containing 
specific  adverse  criticism,  provided,  of  course, 
the  strictures  are  not  of  "petty  and  unimpor-  ^ 
tant  blemishes." 

The  ordinary  newspaper  review  is  likely  to 
be  quite  valueless.    This  remark  does  hot  ap- 
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ply  to  a  score  or  so  of  the  big  papers,  whose 
book  columns  are  practically  of  magazine  im- 
portance. But  the  average  newspaper  review 
either  praises  indiscriminately,  details  the  plot 
of  your  story,  or  lands  joyfully  with  both  feet 
on  some  one  or  two  poor  little  mistakes  that 
don't  amount  to  a  violet  at  a  pole-cat  caucus. 

Now  indiscriminate  praise  means  nothing  to 
me  except  that  the  reviewer  is  probably  get- 
ting his  five  dollars  per.  Likewise,  when  I 
have  taken  sixty  thousand  words  to  tell  a 
story  it  does  not  always  impress  me  as  a  help 
to  see  another  man  attempt  to  detail  it  in  five 
hundred.  As  to  the  minute  connection  of 
rhetorical  blunders,  that  of  course  belongs 
with  the  grammar  school. 

The  higher  class  newspapers  and  the  maga- 
zines, however,  seem  habitually  to  attempt  to 
give  a  real  opinion.  Naturally  I  don't  always 
agree  with  it  But  it  is  generally  instructive, 
sometimes  illuminating,  and  always  amusing. 
Stewart  Edward  White, 
* 

Literary  Pseudonyms. 

Henry  Harland  in  his  novel  Grandison 
Mather,  which  is  pretty  generally  under- 
stood to  be  largely  autobiographical,  tells 
how  his  hero,  Thomas  Gardiner,  having 
written  his  first  novel  decided  to  have  it 
published  under  a  pseudonym.  His  rea- 
soning was  that  if  this  first  book  proved  a 
failure  it  might  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  popularity  of  anything  that  he 
should  afterwards  write;  whereas  in  the 
event  of  success  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  emerge  under  his  own  name  and  to 
take  to  himself  all  the  glory.  From  the 
practical  writing  point  of  view  there 
was  considerable  good  sense  in  his  argu- 
ment, and,  although  most  of  the  writers 
of  the  present  day  are  now  scribbling  over 
or  under  their  own  legitimate  names, 
nearly  all  confess  to  having  at  some  time 
made  use  of  pseudonyms.  To  be  sure, 
a  few  writing  persons  have  managed  to 
keep  the  dark  secret  of  earlier  and  less 
successful — or  possibly  only  too-success- 
ful— days;  but  in  most  cases,  a  curious 
public  has  finally  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  light  what  was  once  so  carefully  con- 
cealed from  all  the  world. 


Many  women  since  "George  Eliot's" 
time  have  abandoned  ordinary,  plain,  un- 
romantic  and  strictly  feminine  appella- 
tions as  unprepossessing  as  that  of  Mary 


Ann  Evans,  to  assume  masculine  pen- 
names;  but  "George  Sand,"  could  not 
complain  of  her  own  name  on  the  score 
of  plainness  for  she  was  called  Baroness 
Dudevant.  For  more  modern  instances, 
we  have  "John  Oliver  Hobbs,"  who  is 
Mrs.  Reginald  Walpole  Craigie ;  "George 
Madden  Martin,"  who  is  Mrs.  Atwood 
R.  Martin;  "Robert  Daley  Williams," 
who  is  Margaret  Horton  Potter ;  "Pierre 
de  Coulevain,"  who  is  Mademoiselle 
Favre,  and  the  author  of  Eve  Trium- 
phant; "Lucas  Malet,"  who  is  Mrs.  Har- 
rison, and  "Maxwell  Gray,"  whose  story. 
The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,  gave  no 
hint  that  its  author  was  a  mere  slip  of  a 
girl.  Another  mannish  nom-de-guerre, 
"Henry  Greville,"  is  certainly  a  more 
comfortable  mouthful  than  Alice  Marie 
Celeste  Fleury  Durand;  and  "Charles 
Egbert  Craddock"  means  more  to  most 

Brsons  that  does  Miss  Murfree.  Mrs. 
enrietta  Eliza  Stannard  courted  fame 
under  two  pen-names,  one  masculine,  the 
other  feminine ;  she  is  much  better  known 
in  America,  however,  as  "John  Strange 
Winter,"  than  she  is  as  Violet  White. 
Of  all  the  masculine  names  used  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  feminine  identity 
"Grorge"  appears  to  have  been  most  popu- 
lar. Indeed,  wherever  George  is  given 
as  the  name  of  an  unknown  writer,  it  is 
well  not  to  take  too  much  for  granted — 
"Dear  Madam"  may  be  more  appropriate 
than  "Dear  Sir."  Time  has  proved,  how- 
ever, that  George  W.  Cable,  George  H. 
Lorimer,  George  Ade,  George  Potter,  and 
George  Barr  McCutcheon  came  honestly 
by  their  respective  Georges. 


Few  men  have  deliberately  chosen  to 
pose  as  women  writers,  yet  Grant  Allen 
certainly  reversed  the  order  of  things 
when  he  published  The  Typewriter  Girl, 
over  the  feminine  pseudonym  "Olive  Pratt 
Raynor."  "Shirley,"  too,  John  Skelton's 
pen-name,  has  a  girlish  sound ;  and  it  has 
long  been  suspected,  if  not  actually 
proved,  that  "Mrs.  Hannah  Glasse,"  of 
cookery-book  fame,  was  really  Dr.  John 
Hill,  a  literary  hack  of  1747.  Many  writ- 
ers have  been  more  or  less  non-committal 
in  their  choice  of  names.  The  letter  "Q" 
used  by  both  Douglas  Jerrold  and  A.  T. 
Quiller  Couch  was  a  signature — if  one 
may  call  a  solitary  initial  a&gnature — cal- 
culated to  keep  one's  public  guessing. 


ARTIST  BRBHM  SEES  GEORGE  BARR  MTCUTCHEON. 
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Dickens's  well-known  "Boz,"  Thacke- 
ray's "Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh"  and 
"Ikey  Solomons,"  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's 
"H.  H.,"  Charlotte  Maria  Tucker's  quaint 
"A  L.  O.  E."  (A  Lady  Of  England),  and 
Stimson's  "J.  S.  of  Dale"  were  equally 
puzzling.  '  Neither  could  the  uninitiated 
reader  be  quite  sure  of  Mary  Abigail 
Dodge's  "Gail  Hamilton,"  Miss  French's 
"Octave  Thanet,"  W.  S.  Gilbert's  odd 
"Tomlne  Latour,"  Lady  Wilde's  "Sper- 
anza,"  Daudet's  "Jehan  de  l'Isle,"  or 
"The  Bostonian,"  who  later  proved  to  be 
no  less  a  personage  than  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  A  still  larger  number  of  writers, 
the  majority  indeed,  have  used — or  are 
how  using — assumed  names  without  at- 
tempting any  disguise  of  gender.  For 
many  years  Brander  Matthews  signed  his 
work  "Arthur  Penn,"  and,  as  an  amusing 
consequence,  was  once  accused  of  plagia- 
rising his  own  work.  "Paul  Creyton"  was 
Trowbridge's  youthful  pseudonym,  the 
late  "Alfred  Ayres"  was,  in  real  life,  Dr. 
Thomas  Embley  Osmun,  which  knowl- 
edge came  as  something  of  a  shock  to 
those  that  had  not  suspected  the  man-of- 
words  of  coining  a  name  for  himself. 
"Henry  Seton  Merriman,"  is  a  cogno- 
men that  sounds  remarkably  genuine,  is 
merely  the  nom  de  plume  of  Hugh  Scott. 


As  everybody  knows,  "Mark  Twain"  is 
Samuel  L.  Clemens,  and  "Anthony 
Hope"  is  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins, 
"Oliver  Optic"  was  William  T.  Adams, 
and  "Geoffrey  Crayon"  was  one  of  the 
names  used  by  Washington  Irving.  It  is 
not  so  well  known,  perhaps,  that  "Frank 
Leslie,"  was  first  the  assumed  name  of 
Henry  Carter,  who  founded  the  Frank 
Leslie  publications  in  1855,  and  was  af- 
terwards the  name  adopted  for  business 
reasons  by  his  widow.  Nor  is  it  generally 
known  that  Booth  Tarkington's  first  writ- 
ings were  published  under  the  names 
"John  Corburton"  and  "S.  Cecil  Wood- 
ford," that  Henry  M.  Stanley's  real  name 
was  "John  Rowlands";  that" "F.  Anstey" 
is  F.  A.  Guthrie,  or  that  Hugh  Conway, 
the  "Looking  Backward"  man,  was  F.  J. 
Fargus.  "Christopher  North"  certainly 
sounds  more  familiar  to  most  ears  than 
does  Professor  John  Wilson,  "Barry 
Cornwall,"  too,  is  far  more  attractive 
than  Bryan  Waller  Proctor.  On  the  other 


hand,  few  persons,  nowadays,  think  of 
Lowell  as  "Hosea  Bigelow,"  or  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  as  "Colonel  Frederic 
Ingraham."  "Max  Adeler,"  "Pierre 
Loti,"  "Ian  MacLaren,"  and  "Joaah 
Flynt"  are  pseudonyms  belonging  to 
Charles  Heber  Clark,  Julien  Viaud,  the 
Rev.  John  Watson,  and  Josiah  Flynt  Wil- 
lard.  "Henry  Scott  Clark,"  author  of 
The  Legionaries,  is  Millard  F.  Cox,  and 
"Gabriel  Setoun"  is  Gabriel  Hepburn. 


Fewer  women  have  taken  feminine 
names  that  appear  to  be  genuine  but  are 
in  reality  manufactured  for  literary  use. 
One  such  person,  however,  was  Isabel  A 
Mallon,of  the  Ladies' Home  Journal  fame, 
whose  "Ruth  Ashmore"  certainly  pos- 
sessed the  virtue  of  plausibility.  Her 
other  pen-name,  "Bab"  was  less  convinc- 
ing. "Susan  Coolidge,"  too,  sounds  de- 
cidedly real,  but  it  is  the  pseudonym  of 
Sarah  Chauncey  Woolsey.  "Marion  Har- 
land"  is  Mrs.  M.  V.Terhune,  whose  maid- 
en name  was  Hawes.  "Ellen  Burroughs," 
another  convincing  sobriquet,  is  Miss  So- 
phie Tewett;  "Dinah  Sturgis"  is  Mrs. 
Belle  Whitney  Armstrong,  "Madeline  S. 
Bridges"  is  Mary  Ainge  de  Vere,  who, 
however,  has  written  under  both  names, 
and  "Mrs.  Alexander"  is  the  pseudonym 
of  Mrs.  Annie  French  Hector,  the  author 
of  "The  Wooing  O't."  The  late  "Edna 
Lyall"  was  Ada  Ellen  Bailey.  Men  as 
well  as  women  have  taken  or  invented  for 
themselves  more  or  less  fanciful  names, 
some  of  the  American  humourists  being 
particularly  happy  in  the  matter  of  select- 
ing, showing,  in  some  instances,  positive 
genius.  Surely  "Petroleum  Vesuvius 
Nasby"  was  a  better  tag  for  humourous 
purposes  than  D.  R.  Locke ;  and  "Uncle 
Esek"  and  "Josh  Billings"  had  greater 
powers  of  amusing  than  one  could  rea- 
sonably expect  from  a  Henry  Wheeler 
Shaw.  "Orpheus  C.  Kerr"  was  R.  H, 
Newell.  "Atlas"  (The  World)  the  name 
selected  by  Edmund  Yates,  suggests 
great  possibilities.  Charles  Farrer  Browne 
became  better  known  by  his  pseudonym 
"Artemus  Ward,"  than  was  the  American 
general  to  whom  the  name  once  right- 
fully belonged.  As  "Bill  Nye,"  the  hu- 
mourist was  far  funnier  than  he  could 
ever  have  been  as  Edgar  W.  Nye.  It  is 
a  far  cry,  perhaps,  to  gentle  "Ik  Marvel," 
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who   was   Donald  G.  Mitchell,  but  his 
name,  too,  was  happily  chosen.    Perhaps 
it  is  fitting  that  the  fanciful  names  se- 
lected    by    women    should    show    less 
strength    and  not  a  scrap  of  humour. 
"Amber,"  the  pseudonym  of  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Holden,  and  "Pansy,"  the  name  by  which 
Mrs.   Isabella  M.  Alden  became  so  well 
known,  seem,  in  the  light  of  these  strenu- 
ous times,  exceedingly  weak ;  yet,  in  both 
cases,  the  woman  behind  the  name  made 
it  tell.      "Ouida,"  as  a  childish  mispro- 
nunciation of  Louise  (Louise  de  la  Ra- 
mee)    is  no  stronger,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
certainly  more  distinctive  because  of  its 
uniqueness,  for  it  is  the  only  "Ouida" 
there  is.  Charlotte  Bronte's  "Currer  Bell" 
is  better  known  than  her  sister's  equally 
odd    pen-name,  "Acton  Bell."     Writers 
of  both  sexes  have  shown  a  fondness  for 
alliteration.     For  example,  we  have  the 
"Fanny  Fern"  of  Mrs.   Sara  Parton's 
choice,  Mrs.  Jane  Croly's  "Jennie  June," 
Mrs.     Sara    Jane    Clarke    Lippincott's 
"Grace  Greenwood,"  and  "Kitty  K.,"  the 
name    under    which    Kate    Masterson, 
whose  own  name  is  so  suggestive  of 
strength,  first  wrote.     Here  again,  the 
pseudonyms  chosen  by  men  show  more 
backbone.  Holland's  "Timothy  Titcomb," 
Haliburton's  "Sam  Slick,"  John  Wolcot's 
"Peter    Pinder,"    and    Sidney    Smith's 
"Peter  Plimley"  are  excellent  examples. 
For  popularity,  however,  "Peter  Parley" 
appears  to  have  carried  off  the  laurels  for 
the  name  was  used  by  no  fewer  than  five 
persons,    Goodrich,    Martin,    Mogridge, 
Tegg,  and  Bennett. 


Marriage  has,  in  many  cases,  rendered 
well  known  names  strangely  unfamiliar. 
Miss  Mulock  became  Mrs.  Craik,  Miss 
M.  E.  Braddon  became  Mrs.  John  Max- 
well, and  Mrs.  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett 
became  Mrs.  Townsend,  although  each 
writer  continued  to  use  her  former  name 
for  literary  purposes.  Matrimony  added 
to  Anna  Katharine  Green's  already  suf- 
ficiently long  name  another  syllable, 
Rohlfs;  and  is  also  responsible  for  the 
addition  of  Ward  to  the  equally  long 
name  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  More  re- 
cently, Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  became 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  Ellen 
Thorneycroft  Fowler  became  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Felkin,  Alice  Caldwell  Hegen  became 
Alice  Hegen  Rice,  and  Josephine  Dodge 


Daskam  rather  spoiled  an  unusually  eu- 
phonious name  by  becoming  Mrs.  Seldon 
Bacon.  Mrs.  Freeman's  latest  stories, 
however,  are  appearing  under  her  maiden 
name,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Bacon  will  not  altogether  abandon  a 
name  so  ready  to  the  tongue  and  so  easily 
remembered  as  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam. 
Matrimony,  fortunately,  does  not  play 
havoc  with  masculine  names,  but  occa- 
sionally Royalty  does,  giving  us,  for  in- 
stance, a  Sir  Arthur  Doyle  or  a  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker.  In  numerous  instances, 
writers  have  chosen  names  calculated  to 
disguise  their  nationality.  Charles  G. 
Leland  became  "Hans  Breitmann,"  the 
late  Paul  Blouet's  "Max  O'Rell"  sounded 
more  Irish  than  French,  Irving's  "Died- 
rich  Knickerbocker"  was  nothing  if  not 
Dutch,  the  real  name  of  "Sidney  Lee," 
the  English  writer,  is  Solomon  Levy, 
and  Lafcadio  Hearn  has  taken  the  Japan- 
ese name  "Y  Koisumi,"  which  may  be 
more  of  an  improvement  than  it  looks. 
Sometimes  rather  ordinary  names  have 
served  to  cloak  Royalty.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  is  that  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Roumania,  whose  pleasant  sounding 
"Carmen  Silva"  is  not  so  ordinary,  after 
all.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  rather  plain 
pen-name  "Mrs.  Morley,"  under  which 
Queen  Anne  conducted  her  historic  cor- 
respondence with  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, who  signed  herself  "Mrs.  Free- 
man." On  the  other  hand,  "The  Princess 
of  Connemara"  was  the  ambitious  pseu- 
donym of  Mrs.  Mary  Martin,  an  English 
novelist,  and  the  dearly  beloved 
"Duchess"  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hungerford.  Occasionally  it  has  hap- 
pened that  nicknames  have  been  bestowed 
upon  writers,  giving  such  happy  results 
as  Mrs.  Holden's  "Queen  of  Bohemia," 
Walt  Whitman's  "The  Good  Gray  Poet," 
and  Riley's  "The  Hoosier  Poet."  In  the 
following  instances  the  pen-names  are  a 
decided  improvement,  in  point  of  brevity 
at  least,  on  their  owners'  real  ones.  "Hall 
Caine"  shows  greater  strength  than  does 
Thomas  Henry  Hall  Caine.  "Eugene 
Sue"  is  less  cumbersome  and,  in  this  case, 
more  appropriate  than  Marie  Joseph  Sue, 
and  Oscar  Wilde  did  equally  well  when 
he  discarded  three-fifths  of  his  burden- 
some Oscar  Fingall  O'Flaherte  Wills 
Wilde.  So,  too,  did  "Sadi,"  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  Persian  poets,  who 
was  known  in  private  life  as  Shaikh 
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Muslihu'd-Din.  "Joaquin  Miller,"  if 
harder  to  pronounce,  looks  quite  as  well 
in  print  as  does  Cincinnatus  Heine;  and 
no  one  can  doubt  that  "Hesba  Stretton" 
could  sell  twice  as  much  manuscript  as 
could  any  plain  Sarah  Smith.  To  an 
American,  however,  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
Ibsen  greatly  improved  matters  when  he 
published  his  first  dramatic  attempt,  Cati- 
lina,  a  three-act  tragedy,  under  the  pseu- 
donym "Brynjolf  Bjarme." 
* 
The  Morley  Gladstone. 

In  connection  with  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Morley's  life  of  Gladstone  it  may  be 
worth  noting  that  his  literary  career  was 
very  largely  influenced  by  the  late  Mr. 
Cotter  Morison,  who  died  in  1888.  Cot- 
ter Morison  and  John  Morley  studied  to- 
gether at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  where 
they  formed  a  firm  friendship.  Both  of 
them  were  more  or  less  influenced  by 
Mark  Pattison.  On  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity Morison  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Virtue,  the  publisher,  who  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  Literary  Gazette.  Morley 
was  appointed  editor,  and  Morison  was 
a  copious  contributor.  Later  on  Morison 
became  one  of  the  founders  and  first  pro- 
prietors of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and 
it  was  due  mainly  to  his  influence  that  the 
editorship  after  G.  H.  Lewes  had  quitted 
it  was  given  Mr.  Morley.  Trollope  was 
also  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ley has  told  the  well-known  story  of  Trol- 
lope's  objection  to  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  theological  opinions.  However,  Trol- 
lope in  his  autobiography  acknowledges 
the  ability  and  success  with  which  Mr. 
Morley  managed  the  Review. 

Miss  Harraden's  new  book,  Katharine 
Frensham,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In 
the  first  and  third  parts  the  scene  is  laid 
in  England,  and  in  the  second  at  a  Nor- 
wegian .  farm ;  the  English  characters 
forming  the  central  interest,  having  been 
transferred  there  for  the  summer  holi- 
days. Miss  Harraden  has  broken  fresh 
ground  in  introducing  us  to  the  intimate 
peasant  life  and  quaint  customs  of  an  in- 
terior valley  of  Norway,  the  Gudbrandsal. 
The  development  of  the  story  goes  on  in 
an  unusual  environment ;  the  crisis  itself 
takes  place  on  the  mountain-side  near 
Peer  Gynt's  home.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant chapters  in  the  book  takes  place 


up  at  a  Saeter,  in  a  wild,  isolated  part  of 
the  mountains.  We  are  introduced  to 
peasants  of  noble  lineage,  milkmaids, 
botanists,  and  guests  of  various  nationali- 
ties, all  gathered  together  at  the  farm; 
and  all  these  people,  though  they  all  have 
their  own  distinct  characteristics,  are 
nevertheless  touched  in  lightly,  and  are 
made  strictly  to  contribute  to  the  main 
idea  of  the  book,  which  is  the  love  story 
of  Katharine  Frensham,  a  woman  of 
forty,  and  Clifford  Thornton,  a  professor 
of  chemistry ;  the  love  story  therefore  of 
mature  people.  Miss  Harraden  in  this 
book  returns  to  her  former  style.  Katha- 
rine Frensham  is  not  a  psychological 
study,  but  a  story  with  1st  strong  human 
element  running  through  it 


The  Real  Wyndham  Kid. 

About  a  year  ago  when  it  was  included 
in  the  volume  of  stories  printed  under  the 
title  of  Ranson's  Folly,  we  expressed  at 
some  length  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  "The  Bar  Sinister/' 
We  are  not  sorry  that  this  story's  repub- 
lication in  a  separate  volume  as  a  holiday 
gift  book  gives  us  another  opportunity  to 
refer  to  it,  because  one  cannot  well  say 
too  much  about  so  good  a  tale.'  We  read 
so  much  about  "literature"  in  these  days 
that  we  have  grown  rather  weary  of  the 
word.  Nevertheless,  of  The  Bar  Sin- 
ister  we  are  going  to  say  that  if  it  is  tiot 
literature  it  is  mighty  near  to  it.  The 
passage  where  the  Wyndham  Kid  risen  to 
affluence  and  fame,  a  champion  among 
champions,  finds  his  poor  old  mother  be- 
ing torn  by  three  big  dogs  and  flies  to  her 
rescue  reaches  the  high  water  mark  of  Mr. 
Davis's  talent — and  that  is  saying  con- 
siderable : 

And  I  sees  something  that  makes  me 
tremble  down  to  my  toes.  In  the  road  be- 
fore us  three  big  dogs  were  chasing  a  little 
old  lady  dog.  She  had  a  string  to  her 
tail,  where  some  boys  had  tied  a  can,  and 
she  was  dirty  with  mud  and  ashes,  and  torn 
most  awful.  She  was  too  far  done  up  to 
get  away,  and  too  old  to  help  herself,  but 
she  was  making  a  fight  for  her  life,  snap- 
ping her  old  gums  savage,  and  dying  game. 
All  this  I  sees  in  a  wink,  and  then  the  three 
dogs  pinned  her  down,  and  I  can't  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  clears  the  wheel  and  lands 
in  the  road  on  my  head.  It  was  my  stylish 
overcoat  done  that,  and  I  cursed  it  proper, 
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but  I  gets  my  pats  again  quick,  and  makes 
a  rush  for  the  fighting.  Behind  me  I  hear 
Miss  Dorothy  cry:  "They'll  kill  that  old 
dog.  Wait,  take  my  whip;  beat  them  off 
her!  The  Kid  can  take  care  of  himself"; 
and  I  hear  Nolan  fall  into  the  road,  and 
the  horse  come  to  a  stop.  The  old  lady 
dog  was  down,  and  the  three  was  eating 
her  vicious;  but  as  I  come  up,  scattering 
the  pebbles,  she  hears,  and  thinking  it  is 
one  more  of  them, 
she  lifts  her  head, 
and  my  heart 
breaks  open  like 
some  one  had 
sunk  his  teeth  in- 
to it.  For,  under 
the  ashes  and  the 
dirt  and  the  blood, 
I  can  see  who  it 
is,  and  I  know 
that  my  mother 
has  come  back  to 
me. 

I  gives  a  yell 
that  throws  them 
three  dogs  off 
their  legs. 

"Mother!"  I 
cries.  "I'm  the 
Kid/'  I  cries.  "I'm 
coming  to  you.. 
Mother,  I'm  com- 
ing!" 


In  the  preface 
to  the  new  holi- 
day edition,  Mr. 
Davis  has  given 
some  interesting 
information 
about  the  original 
of  the  Wynd- 
ham  Kid.  Professionally,  the  Kid  in 
real  life  is  known  as  Edge  wood  Cold 
Steel,  but  to  his  intimates  he  is  still  the 
"Kid."  His  father,  the  Regent  Royal  of 
the  story,  was  Lord  Minto,  a  thorough- 
bred bull  terrier  well  known  in  Canada. 
The  story  is  that  his  mother  was  a  black 
and  tan  of  doubtful  pedigree  answering 
to  the  name  of  Vic.  Among  her  off- 
spring by  Lord  Minto  was  the  only  white 
puppy,  Kid,  in  a  litter  of  black  and  tans. 
Kid  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  show 
world  in  Toronto  in  1900,  and  on  that 
occasion  was  easily  first.    Then  he  came 
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to  the  American  kennels  and  for  two 
years  carried  off  many  blue  ribbons  and 
cups.  Jimmy  Jocks,  the  haughty  hut 
good-natured  dog  who  in  The  Bar  Sin- 
ister constituted  himself  the  Kid's  social 
mentor,  was  in  real  life  Woodcote  Jumbo, 
or  "Jaggers,"  an  aristocratic  son  of  a  long 
line  of  English  champions.  "He  has 
gone  to  that  place  where  some  day  all 
good  dogs  must  go." 

The  Puritan  Pil- 
grim's Progres*. 
Without  wish- 
ing in  any  way  to 
deprecate  the 
value  of  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress 
as  a  great  religi- 
ous allegory,  we 
feel  sorry  for  any 
one  who  did  not 
as  a  child  read  it 
first  as  a  story  of 
prodigious  adven- 
ture. In  the  mat- 
ter of  dramatic 
incident  we  class 
John  Bnnyan's 
book  with  the 
works  of  Dumas 
and  Scott,  or  to 
come  down  to 
more  recent  times, 
with  those  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  or 
Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle.  This  is, 
of  course,  if  you 
have  read  it  at  the 
right  age.  What 
is  there  in  fiction 
more  exciting 
than  Christian's 
battle  with  Apollyon.  or  more  dread-in- 
spiring than  the  horrors  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death  ?  You  may  search 
in  vain  through  all  the  historical  ro- 
mances that  ever  were  written  to  find 
a  finer  hero  of  the  swashbuckling  order 
than  Mr.  Greatheart,  who  with  imper- 
turbable sang  froid  slew  lions,  dared 
the  dangers  of  the  Valley  and  finally 
chopped  off  the  head  of  Giant  Despair 
and  destroyed  Doubting  Castle. 

Every  good  new  edition  of  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  is  certain  of  a  hearty  welcome, 
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and  the  latest  one  that  appears  is  marked 
by  an  idea  that  is  so  good  and  so  much  to 
the  point  that  we  wonder  why  it  has  not 
been  seized  upon  before.    The  idea  is  that 
of    giving,  in  the  illustrations,  the  char- 
acters of  the  book  the  costumes  and  the 
environment  of  the  days  in  which  Bun  van 
lived  and  wrote.     All  the  scenes  of  the 
story,   Vanity   Fair,   the   Valley   of   the 
Shadow7  of  Death,  the  Valley  of  Humilia- 
t  i  o  n,     Doubting 
Castle,  the  Delect- 
able Mountain,  the 
Slough     of     De- 
spond,  grew   out 
of     the     familiar 
country  about 
Klstow  and  Bed- 
ford, and  without 
doubt  the  people 
of  the  story  were 
in  Bunyan's  brain 
arrayed     in     the 
cavalier  and 
Roundhead  dress, 
which    in   the   il- 
lustrations of  the 
present  edition  is 
used  for  the  first 
time.       In     Eng- 
land this  new  edi- 
tion is  being  sold 
at  the  price  of  two 
guineas ;   but  the 
American     pub- 
lishers,    the 
Messrs.    Fleming 
H.    Revell    Com- 
pany have  decided 
to    issue   it   at   a 
popular  price. 

•ft 


THE    8HEPHERD    BOY    IN   THE    VALLEY    OF 
HUMILIATION. 


The  Story  of  Owen  Kildare. 

Last  spring  there  appeared  a  book  en- 
titled The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling, 
which  purported  to  tell  the  story  of  a 
voung  genius  striving  for  recognition  in 
New  York,  how  he  wrote  a  great  book, 
how  he  eked  out  a  living  as  a  car  con- 
ductor while  waiting  fame,  how  he  met 
with  constant  rebuffs  from  fat-witted 
publishers,  how  a  wicked  editor  baselv 
deceived  him,  and  how  at  last,  utterly 
worn  out  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  Hudson  River. 
The  book  was  a  worthless  thing,  utter- 
ly silly,  hysterical,  and  at  times  blas- 


phemous, and  entirely  failed  of  the  no- 
toriety for  which  the  author  had  hoped. 
When  we  spoke  of  it  in  these  pages  we 
had  no  idea  who  the  author  was,  but  we 
characterised  it  as  "a  vulgar  and  impu- 
dent humbug,"  and  we  have  since  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  erred  on  the 
side  of  leniency.  At  any  rate  we  had 
utterly  forgotten  the  book  until  the  other 
day  we  picked  up  My  Mamie  Rose.  Not 
that  the  two  books 
are  so  much  alike, 
but  one  somehow 
suggests  the  oth- 
er. The  Journal 
of  Arthur  Stir- 
ling was  dishon- 
est throughout ; 
on  the  other  hand, 
we  believe  Owen 
Kildare  to  be  sin- 
cere. Only  his 
book  seems  to  be 
unnecessary  and 
he  seems  to  have 
missed  such  op- 
portunities as  he 
had.  We  do  not 
wish  to  bethought 
to  be  speaking 
disrespectfully  or 
lightly  of  an  early 
body  of  workers 
who  undoubtedly 
do  an  immense 
amount  of  good 
and  whom  we  re- 
regard  with  ad- 
miration, when 
we  say  that  My 
Mamie  Rose  is 
simply  the  "ex- 
perience" of  a  re- 
formed Salvation  Army  sidewalk  ex- 
horter,  expanded  into  a  book  of  three 
hundred  pages. 


In  a  letter,which  the  publishers  "feature" 
prominently  on  the  cover  wrapper,  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  is  quoted  as  writing  of  My 
Mamie  Rose  as  "a  real  transcript  from 
life."  As  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
given  up  to  an  account  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  Bowery  and  experiences  in  such 
edifying  resorts  as  Tim  Callahan's  and 
Barney  Flynn's  and  Billy  McGlory's,  we 
venture  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Paw- 
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tucket  in  the  play,  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
is^    probably   "spoofing — talking  through 
his  hat."     At  any  rate  we  hasten  to  ac- 
quit him  of  the  specific  knowledge  which 
his    unqualified  statement  seems  to  sug- 
gest.      Briefly,  the  true  story  of  Owen 
Kildare    as    told    in    My    Mamie    Rose 
is  that  he  was  born  in  Catherine  Street 
in    1864,   orphaned  in  his  infancy,  and 
adopted  by  a  childless  couple,  became  a 
Park  Row  newsboy,  then  a  "beer  slinger" 
in  a  tough  Bowery  dive,  then  won  some 
local  fame  in  the  prize  ring  and  became  a 
bouncer  in  an  infamous  resort.    That  was 
Owen  Kildare's  life  until  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age.    He  could  neither  read  nor 
'write,  but  acquired  a  comfortable  living 
by  guiding  sightseers  through  the  slums, 
and  by  various  methods  of  "graft."    But 
one  day  he  met  a  little  school  teacher  and 
protected  her  from  insult  in  the  approved 
Chimmie  Fadden  style,  and  that  was  the 
beginning    of    his    regeneration.       She 
taught  him  to  read  and  write  and  made  a 
man  of  him.    She  was  the  Mamie  Rose, 


but  she  died  one  month  before  they  were 
to  be  married.  Her  work,  however,  was 
done.  Owen  Kildare  kept  up  the  strug- 
gle, and  at  the  present  time  is  beginning 
a  career  as  a  literary  worker  which  his 
publishers  regard  as  "promising."  We 
regret  to  say  that  we  do  not  entirely  share 
their  optimism. 


An  Ezposer  of  Municipal  Corruption. 

Few  sociological  articles  of  recent 
years  have  aroused  such  interest  and  dis- 
cussion as  Lincoln  Steffens  on  the  cor- 
ruption and  mismanagement  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  leading  American  cities. 
And  they  have  served  a  purpose.  St. 
Louis  was  at  first  angry,  called  a  mass 
meeting  to  deny  everything  and  denounce 
Mr.  Steffens  and  raised  a  fund  to  protest 
and  prove  its  innocence.  Soon  after- 
wards when  Mr.  Steffens  visited  St. 
Louis  he  was  well  received  and  asked  to 
write  another  such  article  by  the  very  . 
man  who  was  charged  with  the  organisa- 
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tion  of  the  public's  protest.    The  article 
had  aroused  the  town.    After  it  appeared 
200,000  buttons,  bearing  the  inscription 
"Folk    and    Good    Government,"    were 
worn  on  the  streets  to  make  plain  the 
public's  approval  of  the  young  district 
attorney,   who,   after   being  elected   by 
the  machine,  owned  no  master  but  his 
conscience,  and  fought  practically  alone 
for  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprison- 
ment  of  the  bribers  and  grafters  who 
were  looting  St.  Louis.    This  alone  was 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  "Tweed 
Days  in  St.  Louis,"  and  "The  shameless- 
ness  of  St.  Louis."    Although  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  McClure's  Magazine,  Mr. 
Steffens  still  calls  himself  a  "newspaper 
man."  "And  these  articles,"  he  said  "are 
straight  journalism.    I  made  no  attempt 
at  fine  writing,  I  thought  merely  of  tell- 
ing- the  story.     This  month's  magazine 
will  contain  my  last  'story* — at  least  for 
a   while — on  the  criminal  condition  of 
our  municipal  governments.     It  will  be 
about  New  York.    Soon  I  shall  begin  a 
series  along  the  same  lines  on  the  States." 


Mr.  Steffens's  boyhood  was  spent  for 
the  most  part  on  horseback  in  riding  for 
days  at  a  time  over  Sacramento  Valley 
with  gun  and  fishing-rod  across  his  sad- 
dle-bow. From  Sacramento,  California, 
he  went  to  the  military  school  at  San 
Mateo,  then  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia where  he  was  graduated  in  1889. 
To  pursue  further  the  study  of  philosophy, 
sociology,  history,  politics,  and  political 
economy  he  went  to  the  Universities  of 
Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  of  France. 
It  was  his  father's  idea  that  he  acquire  a 
thorough  academic  training  and  then  pre- 
pare to  engage  in  business.  But  in  Leip- 
zig he  fell  in  love  with  a  fellow  student  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  married  her  secretly  in 
London.  After  quietly  studying  at  the  Brit- 
tish  Museum,  he  sailed  for  New  York.  It 
was  then  that  Mr.  Steffens  found  himself 
with  two  people  to  support  and  no  taste 
for  dependence ;  he  tried  his  hand  at  fic- 
tion. His  first  story  he  copied  carefully 
and  Louis  Loeb,  whom  he  had  met  with 
other  artists  in  Paris,  illustrated  it  and 
took  it  to  Harper's.  It  was  accepted  and 
Mr.  Steffens  received  $45.  "I  thought," 
he  says,  "here's  a  living — I  can  write  one 
a  week.  But  it  was  two  years  before  I 
had  another  story  or  article  accepted  by 


a  magazine.  In  resplendent  raiment  and 
a  top  hat  I  sought  to  persuade  newspaper 
editors  to  give  me  a  trial,  but  not  only 
my  appearance,  but  my  academic  course 
stood  in  my  light.  At  last,  I  got  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Evening  Post  on  space.  They 
did  not  want  me,  but  simply  took  me  be- 
cause of  my  persistency.  I  worked  in  a 
panic  of  fear.  My  first  assignment  was 
about  a  clergyman  who  had  retired  and 
another  had  taken  his  place.  The  first 
week  I  earned  $1.75.  Of  an  indolent 
nature,  that  experience  was  the  best  pos- 
sible for  me.  Scared,  with  responsibili- 
ties on  my  shoulders,  jostled  by  men,  not 
theories,  I  'hustled  to  beat  the  band/  I 
made  good  and  was  put  on  rapid  transit. 
Henry  J.  Wright,  city  editor  of  the  Post, 
kept  giving  me  assignments  just  a  little 
over  my  head.  Then  there  was  a  panic 
in  Wall  Street,  and  our  financial  reporter 
being  in  London,  the  Post  was  caught.  I 
was  asked  to  cover  Wall  Street.  It  was 
a  trying  assignment  for  a  green  man. 
First  I  went  to  a  few  of  the  principal 
bankers.  I  told  them  my  predicament 
and  the  Post's,  and  assured  them  if  they 
would  give  me  the  information  I  would 
never  break  their  confidence,  and  would 
make  up  in  accuracy  and  carefulness  what 
I  lacked  in  knowledge  of  the  Street.  In 
consequence  the  Post  had  many  beats, 
and  I  knew  things  weeks  before  they  oc-; 
curred. 

* 

"When,  in  1893,  Dr.  Parkhurst  set  out 
upon  the  trail  of  vice  and  corruption  in 
New  York  City  which  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President 
of  the  Police  Board,  I  was  detailed  to 
Police  Headquarters,  and  remained  there 
several  years.  It  was  there  I  'got  on  to,' 
political  and  police  methods,  particularly 
those  of  corruption.  I  had  studied  books ; 
there  I  studied  realities  and  conditions  to 
such  advantage  that  now  I  can  go  into  a 
strange  city  and  with  my  knowledge  of 
New  York  methods  understand  their  pe- 
culiar methods  of  corruption.  Although 
confronted  with  positive  realities  and 
learning  of  partly  successful  ways  of  re- 
lief I  have  never  lost  the  theoretical  inter- 
est garnered  by  years  of  study."  As  in  his 
articles  on  corruption  in  the  cities  in  Mc- 
Clure's Magazine,  Mr.  Steffens  did  not 
mince  matters,  and  no  one's  position  in  the 
community  was  a  surety  of  his  non-ex- 
posure in  the  Post.    He  was  of  acknowl- 
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edged  assistance  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  "Mr. 
Steffens  was  a  pessimist,"  said  Mr.  Jacob 
A.  Riis,  who  first  met  him  at  Police 
Headquarters  and  beside  whom  he 
worked,  "while  I  was  an  optimist.  T  be- 
lieved in  the  police  force,  while  Mr.  Stef- 
fens believed  it  guilty  till  proven  inno- 
cent. Nothing  escaped  him.  Publicity 
was  his  motto.  Mr.  Roosevelt  believed 
and  believes  in  publicity  more  than  legis- 
lation to  start  the  ball  rolling  in  the  right 
direction;  recently  he  said  to  me  that  it 
was  the  only  real  remedy  for  trusts  and 
corruption.  Mr.  Steffens  turned  on  the 
lime-light  and  showed  crime  which  hides  in 
dark  places.  His  work  for  the  Post  gave 
promise  of  all  the  strength  shown  in  his 
late  articles.  They  are  having  the  effect, 
too,  which  their  writer  desired." 


The  effect  of  all  this,  on  his  own  for- 
tunes, was  that  Mr.  Steffens,  who  only  a 
few  years  before  "had  not  been  wanted" 
was  made  assistant-city  editor  of  the  Post. 
And  Mr.  Wright,  city  editor,  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  many  of  his  ideas  and  of 
an  opposite  temperament,  realising  his 
genuineness,  earnestness,  and  ability 
gave  him  as  free  a  rein  as  possible.  But 
not  alone  in  his  articles  from  Police 
Headquarters  had  Mr.  Steffens  drawn  at- 
tention to  himself — weekly  there  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Post  stories  of  the  East 
Side,  particularly  of  the  Jews,  their 
quamt  customs  and  celebration  of  days ; 
and  also  labour  news  of  the  city,  faithful 
reporting  of  strikes  telling  the  whole 
truth  without  any  partial  leaning  to 
Labour  or  Capital,  although  the  paper 
for  which  he  wrote  was  called  a  "capital- 
istic organ."  "It  was  then  I  learned/' 
says  Mr.  Steffens,  "that  there  never  was 
a  strike  where  one  side  was  all  in  the 
right  or  all  in  the  wrong."  His  stories, 
fiction  and  otherise,  laid  in  the  foreign 
quarters  of  the  metropolis  became  a  fea- 
ture of  the  Post.  He  wrote  two  articles 
for  Scribner's  for  the  series  "Great  Busi- 
ness Enterprises,"  one  on  high  building 
as  a  business;  and  the  other  on  news- 
papers as  a  business.  About  that  time  the 
editors  of  McClure's  Magazine  accepted 
from  him  stories  laid  in  his  peculiar  field 
(some  fiction)  concerning  police  and 
politics.  Gradually  Mr.  Steffens  was 
working  his  way  as  he  had  planned  from 
newspapers  into  the  magazines. 


He  always  contended  that  newspaper 
reporting  should   be  made   a   stepping 
stone  into  magazine  and  kindred   walk, 
or  to  some  kind  of  specialisation  in  jour- 
nalism,  literature   or   business.      When 
Mr.  Wright  became  Editor  of  the  Com- 
mercial  Advertiser,   and    Mr.    Steffens 
City  Editor,  he  emphasised  this  and  in- 
stilled ambition  into  his  reportorial  staff. 
Then  was  tried  an  experiment  in  jour- 
nalism of  so  audacious  and  revolution- 
ary a  character,  that  even  Mr.  Wright, 
who  had  given  Mr.  Steffens  his  head, 
was   doubtful  of   its   expediency.      Mr. 
Steffens  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  tra- 
ditional way  of  handling  a  "story."  There 
was  to  be  no  Commercial  Advertiser  style 
as  there  is  a  Sun  style  and  a  Herald  style. 
Every  reporter  was  encouraged  to  de- 
velop  an   individual   style.     In    conse- 
quence Mr.  Steffens  got  rid  of  as  many 
old  newspaper  men  on  the  Commercial 
Advertiser  as  possible;  discouraged  the 
employing  of  any  but  novices  with  un- 
formed ideas  of  the  way  of  writing  a 
newspaper  article ;  and  stepped  out  of  the 
beaten  path  by  asking  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  human  interest  and  atmos- 
phere of  an  incident,  to  present  to  the 
reader  a  graphic  pictorial  impression  first, 
thus  to  win  his  sympathy  and  interest, 
while  still  stating  the  cold  bare   facts 
without  any  reportorial  license  or  lean- 
ings.    It  created  the  keenest  rivalry  in 
the  office.    Every  man  tried  to  tell  the 
best  story,  and  after  the  last  edition  had 
come  off  the  presses  they  sat  around  and 
criticised    goodnaturedly    each    other's 
work.     Mr.  Steffens  during  his  regime 
developed  six  magazine  men  or  book- 
makers.    Many  after  he  became,  in  the 
fall  of  1901,  Managing  Editor  of  Mc- 
Clure's Magazine,  went  into  other  fields, 
and  now  few  of  his  old  men  remain  on 
the  Commercial  Advertiser.    Those  who 
do,  still  instil  into  their  articles  some  of 
Mr.  Steffens's  ideas  in  handling  a  story. 


Mr.  S.  S.  McQure  was  abroad  when 
Mr.  Steffens  became  Managing  Editor  of 
McClure^s  and  on  his  return  in  the  spring 
of  1903  scathingly  discountenanced  him 
on  his  management.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  the  first  thing  about  managing  a 
magazine.  "Well,  how  may  I  learn?" 
asked  Mr.  Steffens.  "Get  out  and  see 
the    country,"    replied    Mr.    McQure, 
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travel,  go  abroad  and  observe  people, 
conditions  and  things."    "And  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure  was  right,"  said  Mr.  Steffens.    "A 
wan  cannot  be  a  successful  editor  who  sits 
forever  in  his  office."     He  accordingly 
mapped  out  a  route  and  started  on  the 
discovery  of  the  United  States.    In  every 
city   and  town  he  talked  with  the  politi- 
cians, business  men  and  editors  and  asked 
them   what  they  knew  of  interest  and 
wHat  was  new.    The  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  said,  "Of  course  you  have  heard 
of  Joe  Folk?"  He  hadn't,  and  all  through 
the  West  politicians  and  editors  asked  the 
same  question.    When  he  arrived  in  Chi- 
cago it  was  the  same  query :  "Of  course 
you  have  heard  of  Joe  Folk?"    He  deter- 
mined to  see  Joe  Folk  and  learn  what  he 
was  doing.    Taking  without  delay  a  train 
for  St.  Louis,  he  talked  with  Mr.  Folk, 
and  employed  a  local  newspaper  man, 
Mr.  Whitmore,  familiar  .with  St.  Louis, 
to  write  a  story  of  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  city's  government  and  the 
fight  Mr.  Folk  was  making  against  it. 
Mr.  McClure  liked  the  subject,  but  was 
dissatisfied  with  its  treatment.  He  thought 
it   could  be  enlarged  upon  and  certain 
points   emphasised.     Mr.    Steffens   col- 
laborated with  Mr.  Whitmore,  with  the 
result  the  first  article,  "Tweed  Days  in 
St.  Louis."  "As  in  my  subsequent  articles 
I  did  no  detective  work.  I  got  corruption 
from  corruptionists,  bribery  from  those 
who  bribed  and  were  bribed.     I  inter- 
viewed successfully  political  bosses,  poli- 
ticians and  business  men.    I  find  the  lat- 
ter class  in  every  city  largely  responsible, 
most  frequently  in  a  criminal  way,  for 
bad  conditions ;  encouraging  and  abetting 
them.     From  politicial  bosses  I  got  a 
great  deal  of  help.     I  interested  them 
by  drawing  comparison  between  the  way 
'things'  are  done  in  their  city  and  New 
York  and  other  cities.     None  of  these 
men  are  loth  to  tell  something  of  what 
they  know.     As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
have  a  strange  pride  in  what  they  do. 


Besides  they  consider  me  'on  the  level' 
because  I  do  not  discriminate  but  expose 
them,  business  men  and  judges  alike. 
Then  I  never  tell  all  of  the  truth.  I  don't 
have  to — one-tenth  is  sufficient  to  make 
any  decent  man  rise  feeling  outraged. 


"If  a  police  captain  receives  $20,000  as 
grafter  a  month,  I  say  that  much  a  year. 
People  are  incredulous.  If  there  was  a 
steal  of  $1,000,000  I  say  $500,000.  Not 
once  have  I  told  anywhere  near  all  I 
know  and  can  prove.  It  is  not  necessary. 
The  effect  is  gained  just  as  well.  Every 
article  I  have  written  has  been  an  under- 
statement. And  that,  perhaps,  is  why 
the  politicians  do  not  complain,  but  often 
approve  of  them  as  'fair.'  Senator  Finn's 
comment  on  'Pittsburg,  a  City  Ashamed,' 
I  hear,  was  'correct  and  well  written.'  I 
cut  'Philadelphia  Corrupt  and  Contented' 
from  30,000  words  to  a  few  thousand." 
Mr.  Steffens  has  been  invited  often  by 
other  cities  to  expose  their  rings,  but  al- 
though he  has  studied  Baltimore,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit  and  others,  he  will  not  do 
so  at  present.  Odd  to  say,  although  he 
has  attacked  and  exposed  high  and  low, 
he  has  not  once  been  called  to  account 
by  mouth  or  letter,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  man  in  Minneapolis,  whom  he  did  not 
mention  by  name  but  only  by  office,  and 
who  took  offense  at  being  called  a  poli- 
tician. On  the  contrary  he  has  received 
hundreds  of  letters  giving  him  informa- 
tion. One  well-known  politician  actttally 
followed  him  to  Chicago,  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  and  back  to  Chicago  to  talk 
to  him  and  give  him  some  information  and 
"pointers."  Another  thing  Mr.  Steffens 
has  remarked  is  that  although  none  takes 
umbrage  at  the  truth  you  tell  about  them 
the  smallest  untruth,  no  matter  how 
trivial  creates  the  greatest  offense.  "Bath- 
house John"  of  Chicago  felt  outraged  be- 
cause a  local  newspaper  man  said  he  was 
born  in  a  little  village  out  in  Illinois. 
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In. the  night  so  dark  arid  dreamless, 
Dreamless  and  dark  and  still, 

There  comes  a  gracious  presence, 
Stepping  across  the  hill, 

Stepping  across  the  city, 

Over  the  waiting  lawn, 
Journeying  on  and  onward, 

From  darkness  into  dawn. 

Lo,  in  the  Autumn  morning, 

I  look  from  my  window's  height, 

And  see  her  fast  retreating, 
Lost  in  the  halls  of  light ; 

Just  a  ghost  on  the  hillside, 

The  smoke  of  her  dusky  hair, 

The  wealth  of  a  million  jewels 
Shimmering  through  the  air. 

Hail  to  our  gracious  Lady! 

Her  kindly  work  is  done, 
And  the  whole  round  world  is  laughing 

Under  the  rising  sun ! 

Herbert  Mutter  Hopkins. 


CHARLES  READE'S  OPINION  OF  HIMSELF  AND 

HIS  OPINION  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT 

THIRTY  years  ago  there  was  a  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  McCarthy  asserted  that 
magazine  published  in  New  "Charles  Reade  is  more  generally  and 
York  called  the  Galaxy.  It  more  warmly  admired  here  than  in 
was  edited  by  W.  C.  and  F.  P.  England."  And  he  went  on  to  ask :  "Am 
Church.  It  was  absorbed  by  the  Atlantic  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  reverse  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  but  the  case  with  regard  to  the  authoress  of 
during  its  brief  and  brilliant  career  it  Romola  and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  f  All 
published  many  of  the  essays  which  Mr.  American  critics,  and  all  American  read- 
Henry  James  afterward  collected  into  his  ers  of  taste,  have  doubtless  testified  prac- 
French  Poets  and  Novelists;  and  it  con-  tically  their  recognition  of  the  genius  of 
tained  the  chief  of  the  papers  which  the  this  extraordinary  woman ;  but  there 
late  Grant  White  made  into  his  volume  on  seems  to  me  to  be  relatively  less  admira- 
Words  and  Their  Uses.  It  was  hospit-  tion  for  her  in  New  York  than  in  Lon- 
able  to  the  novels  of  Charles  Reade  and  don.  The  general  verdict  of  English  [i.e. 
of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy ;  and  it  also  pub-  British]  criticism  would,  I  feel  no  doubt, 
lished  a  series  of  papers  by  the  latter  place  George  Eliot  on  a  higher  pedestal 
dealing  with  the  chief  literary  personali-  than  Charles  Dickens."  It  may  be  noted 
ties  of  Great   Britain.     One  of   these  that  both  Dickens  and  George  Eliot  were 

Kpers   on   "George  Eliot   and   George  alive  when  this  was  written.     Mr.  Mc- 
iwes"  was  printed  in  the  Galaxy  for  Carthy  included  in  his  remarks  a  state- 
June,  1869.  ment  that  he  regarded  George  Eliot  "as 
In  this  paper,  written  on  this  side  of  the  greatest  living  novelist  of  England," 
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u*cl  a.  criticism  of  Charles  Reade's  style 
is  having  "masculine  force  and  clear- 
^ss/*  although  it  was  "terribly  irregular 
nid   rough." 

m  Cliarles  Reade  impressed  a  recent  re- 
viewer of  a  recent  biography  of  him  as 
lca.  giant  baby,  impulsive,  peevish,  frantic, 
violent,   strong-headed,   soft-hearted  by 
turns."     This   impression   may  not  be 
absolutely  accurate,   but  it  emphasises 
certain  of  his  peculiarities.    One  of  these 
peculiarities  not  included  was  a  willing- 
ness totalk  about  himself  and  an  extreme 
frankness  in  declaring  his  own  merits. 
He  was  infuriated  by  this  article  of  Mr. 
~M. cCarthy's  and  he  was  wounded  that  it 
had  appeared  in  a  periodical  which  he 
tiad  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  him.    As 
soon  as  he  had  read  the  article  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Galaxy, — a 
letter  which  Col.  W.  C.  Church  published 
not  long  ago.     Probably  no  more  char- 
acteristic  epistle   ever   proceeded   from 
the  pen  of  an  exacerbated  author : — 

2  Albert  Terrace,  Knightsbridge, 

June  8,  1869. 
Dear  Sir:  You  side  with  fools  and  liars 
against  me.  You  have  published,  without  a 
word  of  disclaimer,  a  diatribe  in  which  George 
Eliot  is  described  as  the  first  o!  English  novel- 
ists, and  her  style,  which  is  in  reality  a  medi- 
ocre, monotonous  style,  with  no  music  and 
no  beauty  in  it,  is  described  as  perfect,  and 
my  style,  which  on  proper  occasions,  is  polished 
beyond  the  conception  of  George  Eliot,  or 
any  such  writer,  is  condemned  wholesale  as 
sadly  rugged,  &c.  And  this  in  a  monthly  which 
contains  a  story  by  me.  It  does  appear  strange 
to  me  that  you,  who  have  got  the  cock  salmon, 
should  allow  this  ass  *  *  *  to  tell  your 
readers  that  the  trout  is  a  bigger  fish  than  the 
cock  salmon. 

Now  hear  the  real  truth.  George  Eliot  is  a 
writer  of  the  second  class,"  who  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  better  read  than  most  novel- 
ists. She  has  also  keen  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  reasoning. 

She  has  no  imagination  of  the  higher  kind, 
and  no  power  of  construction,  nor  dramatic 
power.  She  has  a  little  humour,  whereas  most 
women  have  none;  and  a  little  pathos.  But 
she  has  neither  pathos  nor  humour  enough  to 
make  anybody  laugh  nor  anybody  cry. 

Her  style  is  grave,  sober,  and  thoughtful; 
but  it  lacks  fire,  tune,  and  variety. 

She  has  been  adroit  enough  to  disavow  the 
sensational,  yet  to  use  it  as  far  as  her  feeble 


powers  would  let  her.  Her  greatest  quality 
#of  all  is  living  with  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
has  bought  the  English  press  for  a  time  and 
puffed  her  into  a  condition  she  cannot  main- 
tain, and  is  gradually  losing. 

Why  lend  yourself  to  a  venal  English  lie? 
This  George  Eliot  is  all  very  well  as  long  as 
she  confines  herself  to  the  life  and  character 
she  saw  with  her  own  eyes  down  in  Warwick- 
shire when  she  was  young.  But  the  moment 
imagination  is  required  she  is  done.  Let  any 
man  read  true  books  about  the  Middle  Ages 
and  then  read  Romola — he  will  at  once  be 
struck  with  two  things :  That  the  records  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  a  grand  romance  full  of 
noble  material  and  character  and  situation,  and 
that  this  unhappy  scribbler  of  novels  has  so 
dealt  with  that  gigantic  theme  as  to  dwarf  it 
to  her  own  size.  When  you  have  waded 
through  the  watery  waste  of  Romola,  what  re- 
mains upon  the  mind? 

A  little  Florence,  a  faint  description  of  petty 
politics  not  worth  mentioning.  A  little  Sav- 
onarola depicted,  not  sculptured.  A  young 
lady  called  Romola,  who  is  not  mediaeval  at  all, 
but  a  delicate-minded  young  woman  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  no  other.  And  a  hero 
who  is — Mr.  George  Lewes. 

Now  read  a  mediaeval  novel  by  Scott,  or 
even  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  by  Charles 
Reade.  Do  these  works  miss  all  the  grand 
features  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  this  poor  un- 
imaginative scribbler  has  done;  or  do  they 
transport  you  out  of  this  ignorant  present  into 
a  ruder  and  more  romantic  age?  Verbum 
sapienti. 

I  will  only  add  that  in  all  her  best  novels 
the  best  idea  is  stolen  from  me  and  her  thefts 
are  not  confined  to  ideas  and  situations;  they 
go  as  far  as  similes,  descriptions,  and  lines  of 
text  Believe  me,  the  pupil  is  never  above  her 
master. 

This  last  fact  coupled  with  the  persistent 
detraction  I  meet  from  my  fair  pupil's  satellites 
in  the  English  press  will,  I  hope,  excuse  this 
burst  of  bile. 

Seriously,  however,  and  setting  my  personal 
feelings  out  of  the  question,  do  not  you  under- 
rate the  judgment  of  the  American  public  in 
this  case;  nor  overrate  the  judgment  of  the 
English  press. 

The  public  is  an  incorruptible  judge;  the 
press  is  a  corruptible  judge,  and  peculiar 
facilities  were  offered  in  G.  Eliot's  case  for 
buying  the  English  press,  and  they  have  been 
purchased  and  repurchased  accordingly.  I  am 
yours,  very  truly,  Charles  Reads. 
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Two  years  or  se  after  this  letter  had 
been  written  the  London  periodical  called* 
Once  a  Week  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
James  Rice ;  and  in  its  pages  in  January, 
1872,  appeared  the  opening  chapters  of 
an  anonymous  serial  story  called  "Ready- 
Money  Mortiboy."  The  secret  of  the 
collaboration  to  which  this  novel  was  due, 
was  kept  very  carefully;  and  there  was 
much  wonder  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
new  writer.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  who 
had  then  returned  to  England,  wrote  to 
an  American  paper  for  which  he  was  the 
London  correspondent,  that  some  critics 
believed  "Ready-Money  Mortiboy"  to  be 
the  work  of  Charles  Reade,  and  that  if 
this  was  not  the  fact  the  new  writer  had 
been  strongly  influenced  by  Reade. 

In  the  same  number  of  Once  a  Week 
in  which  appeared  the  first  chapters  of 
the  first  story  which  the  editor  was  writ- 
ing in  collaboration  with  his  friend,  Wal- 
ter Besant,  there  appeared  also  the  first 
of  a  series  of  wood-cut  cartoon-portraits 
of  celebrities  of  the  day,  drawn  by  Mr. 
F.  Waddy.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
sketch  of  the  Tichborne  claimant  and  the 
fourth  was  a  portrait  of  Charles  Reade, — 
this  being  the  earliest  of  the  series  to  deal 
with  a  man  of  letters.  The  cartoon-por- 
traits were  none  of  them  malicious ;  and 
the  articles  that  accompanied  the  sketches 
were  frankly  complimentary.  That  de- 
voted to  Charles  Reade  might  fairly  be 
termed  flattery.  Indeed  it  had  obviously 
been  written  by  a  strong  admirer  of  the 
masculine  story-teller;  and  it  dwelt  at 
length  upon  the  comparison  between  him 
and  George  Eliot,  which  had  filled  so 
much  space  in  the  letter  Reade  had  writ- 
ten nearly  three  years  earlier  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Galaxy.  For  a  reason  which 
will  be  given  later  this  article  deserves  re- 
production here  in  full;  and  the  accom- 
panying cartoon  also : — 

CHARLES   READE. 


The  first  of  our  series  of  cartoon  portraits 
of  men  of  letters  appears  in  the  present  num- 
ber. The  subject  of  it,  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  is 
the  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Reade, 
Esquire,  of  Ipsden  House,  Oxfordshire.  Mr. 
Reade  is  an  Oxford  man  (he  took  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1835),  and  is  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law, 
and  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College  in  that  uni- 
versity. He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1843. 
We  have  put  Charles  Reade  first  on  our  list 


for  the  two  following  reasons — because  (1) 
he  is  the  greatest  living  English  writer  of1 
fiction;  (2)  his  two  splendid  stories,  A  Go*i\ 
Fight  and  Foul  Play,  did  so  much  for  nk| 
success  of  Once  a  Week. 

A  Good  Fight,  with  three  volumes  of  1 
matter  added  to  it,  was  subsequently  callec" 
The,  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Charles  Reade's  earliest  stories  -were  fol- 
lowed, in  1856,  by  that  powerful  work  of  his 
genius,  It  Is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.  The 
book  created  a  great  sensation:  was  read  bj 
everybody:  effected  its  author's  purpose — viz, 
compelled  the  public  to  insist  that  the  Model 
Prisons'  system  should  be  looked  searchinghr 
into. 

From  the  publication  of  Peg  WoMmgUm, 
Charles  Reade  has  continued  to  apply  his  great 
talents  to  the  work  of  writing  novels  and 
dramas;  with  what  success,  every  reader  of 
fiction  knows. 

The  annexed  complete  list  of  his  writings 
will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  his 
productions  in  the  difficult  field  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  Imagination,  in  which  he  has  chose* 
to  exercise  his  genius. 

STORIES   IN   ORDER  OP  PRODUCTIOir. 

VoL 

Peg  WoMngton 1 

Christie  Johnstone I 

{Clouds  and  Sunshine 1 
Propria  qua  Maribus f   1 
Art J 

//  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend 3 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long 2 

{Autobiography  of  a  Thief ) 
lack  of  all  Trades J    1 

White  Lies 3 

Eighth  Commandment I 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 4 

Hard  Cash 3 

Griffith  Gaunt 3 

Foul  P  toy  t 3 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place 3 

A  Terrible  Temptation •  ••  3 

♦Under  title  of  "Cream." 

tWith  Dion  Boucicault 

DRAMAS  IN   ORDER  OF  PRODUCTIOir. 

The  Ladies'  Battle Translation. 

The  Village  Tale Three-act  drama. 

The  Lost  Husband Four-act  drama. 

Masks  and  Faces* Two-act  comedy. 

Gold Drama,  five  acts. 

Two  Loves  and  a  Life* Drama,  four  acts. 

The  King's  Rival* Comedy,  five  acts. 

The  First  Printer* .Drama,  three  ads. 

♦With  Tom  Taylor. 
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The  Courier  of  Lyons Drama,  three  acts. 

Honor  Before  Titles Drama,  three  acts. 

It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.  Drama,  five  acts. 

Griffith    Gaunt Drama,  five  acts. 

Foul  Play Drama,  five  acts. 


Dora Pastoral   drama, 

three  acts. 

The  Double  Marriage Drama,  fivt  acts. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. .  Drama,  five  acts. 
The  Robust  Invalid Comedy ,three  acts. 


Once  a  Week.] 


CJanuary  ao>  187* 
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This  list  shows  that  Charles  Reade  is  the 
author,  or  joint-author — in  four  plays  and  one 
novel — of  seventeen  different  stories,  ranging 
in  length  from  one-third  of  a  volume  to  four 
volumes:  and  of  an  equal  number  of  dra- 
matic works. 

Now  it  certainly  argues  some  want  of  real 
knowledge  or  study  in  the  critics  of  this  day, 
that  they  cannot  assign  his  place,  whatever  that 
may  be,  to  this  writer.  They  can  place  in- 
ferior authors;  but  they  really  and  honestly 
have  no  notion  where  this  man  stands  either 
as  a  novelist,  or  dramatist,  or  both.  Perhaps 
it  may  tend  to  clear  this  absolute  fog,  envelop- 
ing the  judgment  of  our  contemporaries,  if  we 
descend  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  and 
compare  him  with  a  writer  of  acknowledged 
excellence.  We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
in  this  country  a  novelist  who,  if  contem- 
porary criticism  were  to  be  trusted,  is  the 
greatest  writer  of  fiction  the  world  ever  saw. 
With  regard  to  Shakespeare,  contemporary 
criticism  has  left  but  two  remarks  in  print, 
both  of  them  unfavourable.  Corneille  was  so 
often  lashed,  and  so  little  praised,  that  he  has 
left  a  line  behind  him  to  celebrate  the  fact. 

"J'ai  peu  des  voix  pour  moi,  mais  je  les  ai 
sans  brigue." 

Moliere  was  denounced  as  a  plagiarist.  Vol- 
taire was  well  lashed.  Scott  did  not  quite 
escape.  Bulwer  has  been  severely  criticised. 
Even  Dickens  was  always  roughly  handled  in 
certain  respectable  prints. 

But  George  Eliot  is  faultless.  This  is  the 
sober  and  often-repeated  verdict  of  every  quar- 
terly, monthly,  and  daily  critic  in  the  empire, 
except  of  one  old  woman,  who  tried  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  adulation,  in  the  "Quarterly  Re- 
view," and  failed,  because,  being  no  critic,  she 
selected  certain  of  that  excellent  writer's 
beauties,  and  held  them  up  for  faults. 

Now  perhaps  some  people  will  open  their 
eyes  if  we  tell  them  that  this  prodigious  writer 
often  borrows  ideas  from  Charles  Reade,  and 
sometimes  improves  them,  sometimes  bungles 
them.  But  as  in  matters  of  art  it  is  sometimes 
kind  to  open  people's  eyes,  we  shall  assure  you 
that  this  is  so;  and  moreover  that  in  a  single 
instance  the  two  writers  have  come  into  com- 
petition on  fair  terms,  and  the  comparison  is 
so  unfavourable  to  the  favourite,  that  the  said 
comparison,  though  obvious,  has  always  been 
dexterously  avoided. 

In  //  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  pub- 
lished in  1856,  one  of  the  situations  is  as  fol- 
lows: Good  Mr.  Eden,  having  to  deal  with  a 
hardened  thief,  goes  down  on  his  knees  in  that 


thief's  cell,  and  prays  aloud  for   him;  aad 
softens  him  a  little. 

In  Adam  Bede,  good  Dinah  goes  on  her 
knees  in  the  cell  of  Hetty,  an  impenitent  crimi- 
nal; and  softens  her  a  little. 

Reade  uses  few  words,  after  his  kind;  ant 
Eliot  uses  many  words,  after  her  kind.  Bet 
amplification  is  not  invention:  the  in 
and  the  only  inventor  of  that  famous 
Adam  Bede  is  Charles  Reade. 

Mr.  Eden  preaches  a  sermon  in  the  gaol 
The  author  shuns  the  beaten  track,  and  gms 
the  very  words  of  the  sermon. 

George  Eliot  profits  by  this,  and  gives  her 
Dinah  the  very  words  of  a  sermon.  And  ia 
one  respect  she  goes  beyond  her  original:  for 
her  sermon  is  fuller,  and  has  a  distinct  merit, 
being  composed — with  great  art  and  beauty— 
of  homely  English,  often  Saxon,  and  nearly 
always  monosyllabic  But  she  falls  behind  ia 
one  thing,  she  makes  Dinah  preach  her  ser- 
mon to  strangers;  and  that  shows  a  want  of 
constructive  art 

Charles  Reade  has  since  returned  to  his  own 
invention,  and  has  made  his  Rhoda  Somerset 
preach  a  remarkable  sermon,  at  which  those 
personages  are  present  whom  that  sermon  hits. 
This  is  art.  A  sermon,  preached  to  the  reader 
only,  is  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  narrative. 
It  is  a  wart,  though  it  may  not  be  a  blot 

The  only  situation  of  any  power  in  The  M& 
On  the  Floss — viz.,  the  heroine  and  her  lover 
drifting  loose  in  a  boat,  and  being  out  to- 
gether all  night— is  manifestly  taken  from  the 
similar  situation  in  "Love  me  little,  love  me 
long,"  But  Eliot's  treatment  of  the  borrowed 
incident  is  petty  and  womanish  by  comparison 
with  her  model. 

In  Felix  Holt,  the  ground  is  admirably  laid 
for  strong  situations:  but  in  the  actual  treat- 
ment only  two  come  out  dramatically,  and  they 
are  both  borrowed.  The  young  gentleman 
going  to  strike  his  steward,  and  being  met  by 
"I  am  your  Father."  And  the  heroine  going 
into  the  witness-box  to  give  evidence  for  her 
lover.  The  former  is  borrowed  from  an  old 
novel,  and  the  latter  from  Charles  Reade's 
Hard  Cash;  and  it  may  be  instructive  to  show 
how  the  inventor  and  the  imitator  deal  with 
the  idea. 

We  print  in  parallel  columns  quotations  of 
the  evidence  given  in  court  by  both  novelists' 
heroines  : 


BT  CHARLES    READS.  BY  GEORGE  IUOT. 

(Vol.  MI.,  p.  294.  1863.)  (Vol.  III.,  p.  228.  1866.) 

Julia   Dodd    entered  There    was    no    blush 

the   box,   and   a  sun-  upon     her    face:     she 

beam    seemed    to    fill  stood,   divested  of  all 
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M»  court.  She  knew 
'ba\t  to  do:  her  left 
fcnd  was  srloved,  but 
er  white  right  hand 
Are.  She  kissed  the 
ook.  and  gave  her 
vidence  in  her  clear, 
nellow,  melting  voice: 
;ave  It  reverently  and 
nodeatly.  for  to  her 
ne  court  was  a 
nurcn.  8he  said  how 
o»«  she  had  been  ac- 
lualnted  with  Alfred, 
ind  how  his  father 
was  adverse,  and  her 
mother  had  thought  it 
was  because  they"  did 
aot  pass  for  rich,  and 
had  told  her  they 
were  rich;  and  with 
this  she  produced 
David's  letter,  and  she 
also  swore  to  having 
met  Alfred  and  others 
carryint;  her  father  in 
a  swoon  from  his  fa- 
ther's very  door.  She 
deposed  to  Alfred's 
sanity  on  her  wed- 
dtng-eve.  and  on  the 
day  his  recapture  was 
attempted. 

Saunders,  against 
h  \  a  own  judgment, 
was  instructed  to 
cross-examine  her; 
and,  without  meaning 
it,  he  put  a  questien 
which  gave  her  deep 
distress. 

"Are  you  now  en- 
gaged to  the  plain- 
tiff?" 

She  looked  timidly 
round,  and  saw  Alfred, 
and  hesitated.  The 
Serjeant  pressed  her 
politely,  but  firmly. 

"Must  I  reply  to 
that?"  she  said  plte- 
ously. 
"If  you  please." 
"Then,  no.  Another 
misfortune  has  now 
separated  him  and  me 
tor  ever." 

"What  Is  that, 
prayf 

"My  father  is  said 
to  have  died  at  sea: 
and  my  mother  thinks 
he  is  to  blame." 

The  Judge  to  Saun- 
ders.— What  on  earth 
has  this  to  do  with 
Bardie  against  Har- 
die? 

Saunders.— You  are 
warmly  Interested  in 
the  plain tifTs  success? 
Julia.— Oh.  yes,  sir. 
(Colt,  aside  to  Gar- 
row. — The  fool  is  put- 
ting his  foot  into  it: 
there's  not  a  Jury  in 
England  that  would 
give  a  verdict  to  part 
two  interesting  young 
lovers.) 

8aunders. — You  are 
attached  to  him? 
Julia.— Ah!  that  I  do. 
This  burst.  Intended 
for  poor  Alfred,  not 
the  court,  baffled 
cross-examination  and 
grammar  and  every- 
thing else.  Saunders 
was  wise  and  gener- 
ous, and  said  ne  more. 


personal  considera- 
tions, whether  of  van- 
ity or  shyness.  Her 
clear  voice  sounded  as 
it  might  have  done  if 
she  had  been  making 
a  confession  of  faith. 
She  began  and  went 
on  without  query  or 
interruption.  Every 
face  looked  grave  and 
respectful. 

"I  am  Esther  Lyon, 
the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Lyon,  the  Independent 
minister  at  Treby, 
who  has  been  one  of 
the  witnesses  for  the 
prisoner.  I  knew  Felix 
Holt  well.  On  the  day 
of  the  election  at 
Treby,  when  I  had 
been  much  alarmed  by 
the  noises  that  reached 
me  from  the  main 
street,  Felix  Holt 
came  to  call  upon  me. 
He  knew  that  my 
father  was  away,  and 
he  thought  that  I 
should  be  alarmed  by 
the  sounds  of  disturb- 
ance. It  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  he  came  to  teli  me 
that  the  disturbance 
was  quieted,  and  that 
the  streets  were  nearly 
emptied.  But  he  said 
he  feared  that  the 
men  would  collect 
again  after  drinking, 
and  that  something 
worse  might  happen 
later  in  the  day.  And 
he  was  in  much  sad- 
ness at  this  thought. 
He  stayed  a  little 
while,  and  then  he  left 
me.  He  was  very  mel- 
ancholy. His  mind  was  . 
full  of  great  resolu- 
tions, that  came  from 
his  kind  feeling  to- 
wards others.  It  was 
the  last  thing  he  would 
have  done  to  join  in 
riot  or  to  hurt  any 
man,  if  he  could  have 
helped  it.  His  nature 
is  very  noble:  he  is 
tender  -  hearted:  h  e 
could  never  have  had 
any  Intention  that  was 
not  brave  and  good." 

There  was  some- 
thing so  naive  and 
beautiful  in  this  ac- 
tion of  Esther's,  that 
it  conquered  every  low 
or  petty  suggestion 
even  In  the  common- 
est minds. 


Colt  cast  a  glance  of 
triumph,  fend  declined 
to  re-examine.  He  al- 
ways let  well  alone. 
The  Judge,  however, 
evinced  a  desire  to 
trace  the  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  from 
Calcutta;  but  Julia 
could  not  help  him: 
that  mysterious  sum 
had  been  announced 
by  letter  as  about  to 
sail:  and  then  no  more 
was  heard  about  It  till 
Alfred  accused  his  fa- 
ther of  having  it.  All 
endeavours  to  fill  this 
hiatus  failed.  How- 
ever Julia,  observing 
that  In  courts  material 
objects  affect  the  mind 
most,  had  provided 
herself  with  all  the 
pieces  de  convictiou 
she  could  find,  and  she 
produced  her  father's 
empty  pocketbook,  and 
said,  when  he  was 
brought  home  sense- 
less, this  was  In  his 
breast-pocket. 

"Hand  it  up  to  me," 
said  the  Judge.  He  ex- 
amined It,  and  said  It 
had  been  In  the  water. 

"Captain  Dodd  was 
wrecked  off  the  French 
coast,"  suggested  Mr. 
Saunders. 

"My  learned  friend 
had  better  go  Into  the 
witness-box.  If  he 
means  to  give  evi- 
dence," said  Mr.  Colt. 

"You  are  very  much 
afraid  of  a  very  little 
truth,"  retorted  Saun- 
ders. 

The    Judge    stopped  ' 

this  sham  rencontre, 
by  asking  the  witness 
whether  her  father 
had  been  wrecked. 
She  said,  "Yes." 

"And  that  is  how 
the  money  was  lost," 
persisted  Saunders. 

"Possibly,"  said  the 
Judge. 

"I'm  darned  If  it 
was,"  said  Joshua 
Fullalove,  composedly. 

Instantly,  all  heads 
were  turned  in  amaze- 
ment at  this  audacious 
Interruption  to  the  so- 
porific decorum  of  an 
English  court.  The 
transatlantic  citizen 
received  this  battery 
of  eyes  with  complete 
imperturbability. 

Fertile  situations  are  the  true  cream  of  fic- 
tion; these  once  supplied,  any  professional 
writer  can  find  words. 

Now,  the  fertile  situation  in  Felix  Holt  was 
supplied  by  Charles  Reade.  The  true  literary 
patent  is  in  him.  His  is  the  witness  with  the 
clear,  mellow  voice  who  gives  her  evidence  as 
if  before  God — and  that  witness  a  young  lady 
who  loves  the  man  for  whom  she  gives  evi- 
dence, he  being  present  To  be  sure,  George 
Eliot's  witness  shows  a  disposition  to  argue 
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the  case;  but  that  is  no  improvement  on  the 
original. 

We  will  now  call  attention  to  another  in- 
stance of  George  Eliot's  imitation  of  Charles 
Reade. 

In  his  little  story,  Clouds  and  Sunshine, 
Charles  Reade  uses  this  expression— "the  thun- 
der of  the  horses'  feet  drawing  the  waggon 
into  the  barn." 

His  unlucky  imitator  pounces  on  his  "thun- 
der" and  his  "waggon,"  and  deals  with  them 
thus:  "The  thunder  of  the  waggon  coming 
up  the  hill/'  Now  the  iron  shoes  of  a  team 
going  over  the  wooden  floor  of  a  barn  do  come 
the  nearest  to  thunder  of  anything  we  ever 
heard :  but  a  waggon  coming  up  a  hill  does  not 
thunder:  the  most  prominent  sound  is  the 
creaking  of  the  slow  wheels.  This,  then,  is 
unintelligent  imitation  on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  i860  Mr.  Reade  produced  a  mediaeval 
novel  with  an  idea-ed  title,  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth. 

His  faithful  imitator  soon  followed  suit 
with  a  mediaeval  novel,  whose  title  was  un- 
idea-cd — Romola. 

Here  the  two  writers  met  on  an  arena  that 
tests  the  highest  quality  they  both  pretend  to— 
Imagination. 

What  is  the  result?  In  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth  you  have  the  Middle  Ages,  long 
and  broad.  The  story  begins  in  Holland,  and 
the  quaint  Dutch  figures  live;  it  goes  through 
Germany,  and  Germany  lives;  it  picks  up  a 
French  arbalestrier,  and  the  mediaeval  French 
soldier  is  alive  again.  It  goes  to  Rome,  and 
the  Roman  men  and  women  live  again. 

Compare  with  this  the  narrow  canvas  of 
Romola,  and  the  faint  colours.  The  petty 
politics  of  mediaeval  Florence  made  to  sit  up 
in  the  grave,  but  not  to  come  out  of  it.  The 
gossip  of  modern  Florence  turned  on  to  me- 
diaeval subjects  and  called  mediaeval  gossip. 
Romola  herself  is  a  high-minded,  delicate- 
minded,  sober-minded  lady  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  no  other.  She  has  a  gentle  but 
tame  and  non-mediaeval  affection  for  a  soft 
egotist  who  belongs  to  that  or  any  age  you 
like.  One  great  historical  figure,  Savonarola, 
is  taken,  and  turned  into  a  woman  by  a  female 
writer:  a  sure  sign  imagination  is  wanting, 
There  is  a  dearth  of  powerful  incidents,  though 
the  time  was  full  of  them,  as  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth  is  full  of  them.  There  you  have 
the  broad  features  of  that  marvelous  age,  so 
full  of  grand  anomalies ;  the  fine  arts  and  the 
spirit  that  fed  them— the  feasts— the  shows— 
the  domestic  life— the  laws— the  customs— the 


religion— the  roads  and  their  peril*— the 
beasts  disputing  the  civilised  continent 
man,  man  uppermost  by  day,  the  beasts 
night— the  hostelries— the  robbers — the  i 
vows — the  convents — shipwrecks,  sieges, 
bats,  escapes— a  robbers'  slaughter-house  1 
and  the  fire  lighting  up  trees  clad  with 
And  through  all  this  a  deep  current  of  troej 
love — passionate,  yet  pure— ending-  in  a 
diaeval  poem:  the  battle  of  ascetic  religion  i 
against  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  which  was  ■ 
the  great  battle  of  the  time  that  shook  re- 
ligious souls.  But  perhaps  we  shall  be  told 
this  comparison  is  beside  the  mark;  that  a 
dearth  of  incidents  is  better  than  a  surfeit,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  higher  art  of  drawing  char- 
acters George  Eliot  stands  supreme,  and 
Charles  Reade  fills  an  insignificant  place.  We 
will  abide  by  that  test  in  this  comparison. 

What  genuine  mediaeval  characters,  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  Walter  Scott,  for  in- 
stance, live  in  the  memory  after  reading  the 
two  works  we  are  comparing? 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  is  a  gallery  of 
such  portraits,  painted  in  full  colours  to  the 
life.  Romola  is  a  portfolio  of  delicate  studies. 
Romola  leaves  on  the  memory — 1,  a  young 
lady  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  exact  op- 
posite of  a  mediaeval  woman ;  2,  the  soft  egotist, 
an  excellent  type;  3,  an  innocent  little  girl;  4 
Savonarola  emasculated.  The  other  charac- 
ters talk  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  but  they  are 
little  more  than  voluble  shadows. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  fixes  on  the 
mind— 1,  the  true  lover,  hermit  and  priest, 
Gerard ;  2,  the  true  lover,  mediaeval  and  north- 
ern, Margaret  of  Sevenbergen ;  3,  Dame  Cath- 
erine, economist,  gossip,  and  mother;  4,  the 
dwarf  with  his  big  voice ;  5,  the  angelic  cripple, 
little  Kate;  6,  the  Burgomaster;  7,  the  Bur- 
gundian  soldier,  a  character  hewn  out  of  me- 
diaeval rock;  8,  the  gaunt  Dominican,  hard, 
but  holy;  9,  the  patrician  monk,  in  love  with 
heathenism,  but  safe  from  fiery  faggots  be- 
cause he  believed  in  the  Pope ;  10,  the  patrician 
Pope,  in  love  with  Plutarch,  and  sated  with 
controversy;  11,  the  Princess  Claelia,  a  true 
mediaeval ;  12,  the  bravo's  wife,  a  link  between 
ancient  and  mediaeval  Rome. 

Philip  of  Burgundy  does  but  cross  the  scene; 
yet  he  leaves  his  mark.  Margaret  Van  Eyck 
is  but  flung  upon  the  broad  canvas;  yet  that 
single  figure  so  drawn  has  suggested  three 
volumes  to  another  writer. 

You  can  find  a  thousand  Romolas  in  Loo- 
don,  because  she  is  drawn  from  observation, 
and  Is  quite  out  of  place  in  a  mediaeval  tafe 
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But  you  cannot  find  the  characters  of  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  because  they  are 
creations. 

When  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  was  first 
published,  the  Saturday  Review,  staggered  by 
t&\*   contents  of  the  book,  yet  bound  by  the 
sacred  tie  of  habit  to  say  something  against 
it,  summed  it  up  as  inferior  on  the  whole  to 
"Walter  Scott.    But  nobody  has  ever  compared 
Romola  to  Walter   Scott     Adulation,   how- 
ever fulsome,  has  evaded  this  comparison,  be- 
cause it  would  have  provoked  derision;  and 
no  reviewer,  until  this  article  was  written,  ever 
liad  the  courage  to  compare  Romola  with  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    Yet  any  one,  who 
lias   not  made  that  comparison  honestly  and 
fairly,  knows  little  of  Charles  Reade,  and  can- 
not possibly  assign  him  his  true  place  amongst 
living  writers  of  fiction. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  criticise  at 
length  the  works  of  Charles  Reade  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  His  dramas  we  must  pass  by 
altogether;  and  of  his  novels,  we  can  only 
make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  two  that 
are  connected  with  Once  a  Week. 

Foul  Play  began  to  appear  weekly  in  this 
magazine  in  January,  1868.  It  is  a  novel  of 
immense  power,  of  the  greatest  originality,  and 
is  one  of  his  works  that  shows  best  the  bound? 
less  resource  of  the  writer.  This  feature  must 
strike  every  reader  of  Charles  Reade's  novels ; 

»his  resource  is  unlimited;  his  incidents,  novel 
and  striking,  yet  always  possible  and  natural, 
follow  one  another  with  startling  rapidity. 
^  Foul  Play  showed  off  to  perfection  his  in- 
genuity. The  plot  is  intricate:  the  characters 
— several  of  them  quite  new  in  fiction— are  real 
men  and  women,  living  and  acting  in  his  pages 
as  men  and  women  live  and  act  and  speak  in 
real  life,  and  in  few  novels  but  his  own.  It 
is  a  story  of  what  is  called  the  sensational 
type:  yet  so  great  is  the  power  of  art:  so 
mighty  the  skill  of  the  artist:  that  all  the  in- 
cidents seem  natural  and  consequent.  Foul 
Play  leaves  the  stories  of  Mr.  Collins  and 
every  other  sensational  novel  writer  far  be- 
hind. It  is  a  work  of  genius.  The  effect  of 
the  book  is  perfectly  marvelous.  Judge  of  this 
from  its  recent  influence  upon  an  ill-condi- 
tioned mind. 

We  quote  the  Times,  November  29:  A  case 
tried  last  November,  at  Boston,  U.S.,  before 
Judge  Lowell.  The  ship  was  abandoned  at 
sea  in  June,  1871,  while  on  a  voyage  to  Hong 
Kong ;  and  the  crew,  after  spendine  three  days 
and  nights  in  their  boats,  arrived  safely  at 
Fayal.  The  master  was  charged  by  the  crew 
with  scuttling  the  ship  by  boring  holes  in  her. 


It  appeared  that  the  account  they  gave,  in 
many  of  its  details,  followed  the  story  in 
Charles  Reade's  Foul  Play;  and  that  Bruce, 
the  sailmaker,  a  few  weeks  before  he  sailed, 
had  read  the  novel  in  Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  judge,  after  a  three  days'  trial,  observed, 
in  his  summing-up— "The  witness  Bruce,  who 
had  been  reading  a  novel  of  great  power,  goes 
to  sea,  and  finds  all  the  prominent  details  of 
the  plot  of  that  story  worked  out  in  fact  by 
the  master  and  his  accomplices.  The  great 
improbability  of  this  happening  is  pointed  out ; 
and  he  comes  and  says  the  master  is  in  the 
habit  of  reading  'Foul  Play'  during  the  voyage, 
and  that  he  often  saw  the  book  lying  about  on 
the  poop.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
master  would  be  equivalent  to  leaving  a 
printed  confession  in  sight  of  his  crew." 

The  highest  compliment  to  fiction  has  been 
paid.  It  has  been  imitated  in  fact.  It  is  a 
book  about  sailor-Jife,  and  is  so  true  to  that 
life,  that  a  sailor,  too  base  or  too  ignorant  to 
comprehend  its  moral  teaching,  chooses  to  copy 
from  it  the  details  of  crime  only  a  sailor  can 
commit. 

Of  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  well.  The  author's  perfect 
knowledge  of  mediaeval  life,  just  before  the 
time  of  Erasmus,  is  wonderful.  The  plot  is 
full  of  incident  of  the  newest  and  most  strik- 
ing, yet  most  probable  and  natural  sort:  the 
characters  live,  and  seem  to  us  real  persons  we 
know  well:  the  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and 
Germany  of  the  time  of  Erasmus  are  faith- 
fully reproduced.  The  interest  never  flags: 
there  is  always  something  to  command  atten- 
tion and  excite  curiosity.  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  is  one  of  the  most  scholarlike  and 
learned,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  artistic  and 
beautiful,  works  of  fiction  in  any  language. 
This  splendid  production  can  only  be  compared 
with  the  best  books  of  one  author — Walter 
Scott.  And  in  all  things  it  is  as  good  as 
Kenilworth  and  Ivanhoe:  in  some  points  it  is 
better.  Although  we  place  these  two  books 
first  in  their  respective  classes — Foul  Play  in 
the  class  of  novels  called  sensational,  and 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  in  that  of  the 
purely  imaginative— yet  Charles  Reade's  books, 
taken  throughout,  are  of  more  even  merit 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  novelist.  They 
are  written  in  English  as  pure,  as  simple,  and 
as  truly  Saxon  as  any  this  century  has  pro- 
duced: in  a  literary  style— nervous,  vigorous, 
and  masculine — with  which  the  most  captious' 
and  partisan  critic  cannot  find  any  fault. 

Read  him :  resign  yourself  to  the  magic  spell 
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of  his  genius:  and  be  lifted  above  the  cares 
of  everyday  life  into  the  regions  of  imagina- 
tion, peopled  by  his  real  creations.  You  may 
be  trusted  then  to  draw  your  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  merit  of  his  books. 

By  the  million  readers  of  the  time  to  come, 
Reade,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  will  be  handed 
down  to  fame  together  in  every  English-speak- 
ing country. 

To  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  culture,  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth  may  possibly  be  dearer 
than  the  humorous  and  wonderful  creations 
of  Dickens's  fertile  genius,  or  the  life-like  char- 
acters and  satirical  digressions  of  Thackeray. 

The  reason  why  it  has  seemed  worth 
while  to  rescue  this  paper  from  the 
oblivion  of  the  back-number  and  to  re- 

Erint  it  here  in  full  is  that  it  was  written 
y  Charles  Reade  himself  in  his  own 


hand.    It  is  a  chapter  of  autobiography; 

it  is  an  essay  in  self-criticism.  It  ought 
to  be  included  in  any  complete  edition  of 
Reade's  works, — just  as  "Victor  Hugo 
raconte  par  un  tetnoin  de  sa  trie"  is  now 
reprinted  with  the  rest  of  his  writings. 
But  there  is  this  difference:  the  French 
poet  dictated  his  own  account  of  his 
career  to  his  wife,  whereas  the  British 
story-teller  wrote  his  own  eulogy  with 
his  own  pen. 

It  may  be  of  interest  also  to  record  that 
the  manuscript  of  this  article  was  pre- 
served by  Rice  and  by  him  given  to 
Besant.  Probably  it  is  still  in  existence 
with  the  other  manuscripts  of  one  kind 
or  another  collected  during  Sir  Walter 
Besant's  long  and  laborious  career  as  a 
man  of  letters.  Jf. 
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Pullen,  Sunday,  June  27th. 

It  is  seventeen  hours  since  we  parted 
in  the  Grand  Union  Station.  Did  I  push 
you  off  the  car  step,  Tony,  or  did  you 
swing  off  yourself  ?  At  any  rate  the  train 
was  going  at  a  pretty  good  speed,  and  I 
knew  you  mustn't  get  carried  on.  After 
I  had  seen  the  last  of  you  I  walked 
through  the  car  and  sat  down  with  my 
back  to  the  other  passengers.  Under- 
ground, and  out  again.  What  abnormal- 
ly clean  people  those  Harlemites  are! — 
or  else  they  are  very  much  otherwise 
that  they  need  to  wash  every  day  in  the 
week.  Flying  clothes  between  every  two 
rows  of  houses — every  imaginable  colour, 
like  the  flags  of  all  nations.  I  sat  and 
marvelled  at  the  quantity,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  wondered — all  the  way  back 
to  Pullen  I  wondered,  and  after  a  night's 
sleep  I  am  wondering  still — how  for  any 
reason  on  earth  I  could  leave  you  who 
are  all  the  world  to  me,  at  the  behest  of 
these  people,  mere  relatives,  to  whom  I 
am  only  bound  by  the  accidental  ties  of 
blood. 

Of  course  there  is  another  point  of 


view — theirs.  It  was  inevitable  that  they 
should  send  for  me,  and  if  you  had 
known  what  my  grandmother  was  until 
yesterday  and  never  will  be  any  more, 
and  could  behold  what  she  is  now,  you 
would  understand  better  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly tell  you,  what  an  apalling  thing  this 
seizure  is  to  us  all. 

It  seems  impossible  when  I  stand  by 
the  bed  where  she  lies  prostrate,  a  big- 
boned,  strong-framed  woman  with  one 
side  of  her  body  stricken  helpless,  and 
her  power  of  articulation  wholly  gone. 
The  only  sign  of  life  about  her  is  her  left 
eye  which  fastens  itself  upon  us  and  fol- 
lows us  about  with  an  imploring  look 
that  is  positively  tragic.  Wistfulness 
was  never  a  characteristic  expression  of 
my  Grandmother  Pullen's  face. 

And  if  they  had  no  choice  but  to  send 
for  me,  it  is  equally  true  that  I  had  none 
but  to  cornel  One  obeys  a  summons  by 
wire  as  if  it  were  a  voice  from  heaven. 
To  be  sure  I  lost  a  train  while  I  was 
hunting  you  up  to  say  good-bye.  That 
made  me  four  hours  later  than  I  should 
have  been  at  Pullen,  a  matter  of  silent  but 
quite  evident  reproach — I  won't  enlarge 
upon  that  now,  however.     I  could  not, 
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sixid  would  not,  leave  New  York  without 
seeing  you,. whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quences.   The  reproach,  I  will  explain, 
did  not  emanate  from  my  grandmother, 
"who,  I  judge,  has  little  idea  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time  in  her  poor  brain.    When  I 
£*et  back  to  you  I'm  going  to  tell  you  lots 
of  things  that  we  have  never  had  the 
trime  for  talking  over.    Not  that  they  are 
important.    Nothing  is  of  importance  ex- 
crept  the  one  great  Fact  of  our  love. 

I  wired  you  the  very  moment  I  stepped 
out  of  the  train.  I  said  to  the  Person 
-who  had  come  to  meet  me,  "How  is  my 
grandmother?" 

The  answer  was,  "There  has  been  no 
change  since  four  o'clock"  (a  delicate 
allusion,  Tony,  to  the  hour  when  I  should 
have  arrived). 

"Is  the  carriage  here?"  I  asked.  "I 
will  be  ready  in  just  a  minute.  I  am  go- 
ing to  send  one  or  two  messages,  if  you 
don't  mind  waiting." 

Now  the  Person  does  mind  waiting,  al- 
ways minds  it,  with  the  cold,  still  abhor- 
rence of  one  whose  life  and  affairs  have 
become  adjusted  to  a  system.  But  I 
smiled  pleasantly  when  I  said  it,  as  if  I 
were  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  Per- 
son's disapproval.  Tony,  dear,  do  you 
know — but  of  course  you  don't,  you  are 
so  very  direct  in  your  own  methods — that 
you  can  take  all  power  of  resistance  out 
of  people  that  way?  By  assuming,  I 
mean,  such  an  appearance  of  artless  un- 
consciousness that  no  one  can  accuse  you 
of  meaning  to  give  offense.  Now  I'm 
well  aware  that  you  don't  approve  any 
sort  of  circumlocution,  but  please  don't 
alter  the  good  opinion  of  me  that  I  know 
you  held  seventeen  hours  ago,  because 
when  I  see  you  I  am  going  to  explain  that 
I  am  not  deceitful,  only  diplomatic.  Even 
you  must  admit  that  there  are  occasions 
when  a  little  tact  saves  a  great  deal  of 
discomfort.  (Of  course,  I  should  never 
have  any  use  for  it  with  you.) 

The  telegraph  operator  at  the  station  is 
a  young  man  who  used  to  play  jackstones 
and  "class  ball"  with  me  when  I  was  in 
short  skirts.  I  took  a  blank  and  wrote : 
"Mr.  Antony  Seymour,  Gazer  Office, 
Broadway,"  feeling  delightfully  reckless 
with  Jarvis  on  tiptoe  (mentally)  and  the 
Person  walking  up  and  down  the  wait- 
ing-room with  measured  steps  and  an 
expression  of  offended  authority.  It  was 
out  of  pure  mischief  and  bravado  that  I 


added,  "Take  good  care  of  yourself,"  af- 
ter I  had  announced  my  safe  arrival. 
Though  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  any- 
thing I  choose,  as  far  as  any  one  except 
you  has  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

Still,  dearie,  I  think  you  may  address 
my  letters  to  General  Delivery,  South 
Pullen,  while  I  am  here.  It  will  be  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  the  distance  is  not 
great,  less  than  two  miles.  I  can  walk 
or  drive  over  there  every  day.  Our 
morning  mail  is  brought  early,  and  might 
lie  for  an  hour  on  the  hall  table  for  all 
the  household  to  see  before  I  get  down- 
stairs. You  are  such  a  great  and  mo- 
mentous Fact,  that  I  don't  want  you  to 
be  suspected  just  at  present. 

Oh,  dear !  there  are  so  many  things  I 
want  to  tell  you !  What  shall  I  say  first  ? 
There  is  nothing  of  any  vital  interest  to 
us  except  our  love,  and  yet,  now  that  I 
am  away  from  you  with  plenty  of  time  to 
write,  and  no  other  form  of  intercourse 
possible  for  the  immediate  present,  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  improve  the  opportunity 
to  tell  you  what  my  relations  have  been  to 
some  of  these  estimable  Pullenites.  But 
not  to-day.  Oh,  Tony,  Tony,  this  was  to 
have  been  our  day,  and  here  I  am,  back 
in  Pullen.  Back — in  Pullen,  and  ohl 
"the  difference  to  me !"  It's  not  the  same 
village  I  left  three  months  ago, — 

"What's  this  dull  town  to  me, 
Tony's  not  here." 

You  don't  know,  because  I  have  never 
stopped  being  happy  long  enough  to  tell 
you,  in  what  light  I  had  grown  to  regard 
this  place.  Not  as  a  permanent  home, 
certainly,  for  the  peculiar  limitations  of 
a  small  manufacturing  town,  and  one 
named  for  my  own  great-grandfather  at 
that,  would  either  extinguish  my  person- 
ality altogether,  or  drive  me  mad.  But 
it  does  represent  all  that  has  ever  seemed 
stable  in  my  life,  I  drifted  about  so  as 
long  as  my  father  lived.  I  don't  care 
much  for  stable  things,  either;  they  are 
apt  to  become  stupid  and  monotonous, 
but  one  doesn't  always  have  the  courage 
of  one's  dislikes.  I  might — it's  a  horrible 
thought,  but  I  might  have  been  forced  to 
"settle  down"  here.  I  am  a  queer  mix- 
ture—did you  know  it?— of  rebellious- 
ness and  submissiveness,  of  impudence 
and  compliance.  I  think  I  will  soar  in 
the  air  out  of  everybody's  reach,  and  in- 
stead I  only  flutter  along  the  ground, 
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touching  it  with  my  toes  every  now  and 
then,  to  make  sure  it  is  really  under  me. 
That,  I  suspect,  is  a  woman's  way  of 
flying.  I  wouldn't  make  the  admission  to 
anybody  but  you.  Never  to  Myles. 
Myles,  I  may  as  well  explain  just  here, 
is  Grandmother  Pullen's  nephew-in-law, 
in  other  words,  the  bereft  husband  of  my 
cousin  Nell,  who  died  twelve  years  ago 
when  she  had  been  married  just  one  year. 
Poor  Nellie  1  She  never  had  a  bit  of  self- 
assertion  and  I  can't  help  thinking  it  is 
just  as  well  she  went  when  she  did. 
Myles — but  let  us  drop  him  for  the  pres- 
ent. .  Some  day,  when  I  feel  as  cut-and- 
dried  as  a  census  report,  I'll  tell  you  more 
about  him. 

I  find  myself  a  little  restless,  dear.  It 
is  a  beautiful  day,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  terrible  tiling  you  and  I  would 
have  been  at  this  very  hour  gliding  along 
the  Hudson,  with  a  hammock  rolled  up 
and  strapped  to  our  lunch-basket,  and  a 
single  umbrella  sheltering  us  from  the 
sun;  with  Omar  in  one  of  your  coat 
pockets,  and  The  Seven  Seas  in  the  other 
— we  shouldn't  have  read  a  word  in  either 
of  them,  dear !  And  now,  what  are  you 
doing  without  me?  What  are  you  think- 
ing of?  A  day  in  your  life  in  which  I 
have  no  share,  the  first  since  we  came 
together.  I  hope  you  are  not  lonely,  but 
you  must  be  just  a  little,  I  think.  After 
all  do  I  wish  you  to  be  quite  contented  ? 
My  own  feelings  I  can't  analyse.  It  was 
very  sudden,  and  though  I  have  been  used 
to  unexpected  things  all  my  life,  starting 
off  sometimes  at  a  two  hours'  notice  with 
my  father  for  a  six  months'  trip,  I  had  no 
one  to  leave  behind  in  those  days,  for  my 
father,  while  he  lived,  was  my  world, 
just  as  you  are  now. 

But  I  do  know  that  I  am  not  unhappy. 
I  have  never  been  unhappy  in  my  life,  and 
I  can't  begin  yet.  Besides,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain fascination  in  withdrawing  a  little 
from  you  and  thinking  over  by  myself  all 
that  the  last  three  months  have  held. 
You  remember  the  lines  we  were  reading 
one  night  when  Aunt  Letitia  was  out  and 
it  rained  against  the  window,  and  we 
stayed  cosily  in  the  library : — 

"break  the  rosary  in  a  pearly  rain, 
And  gather  what  we  let  fall." 

That  is  what  I  shall  do  while  I  am 
here — go  back  and  pick  up  the  days  one 
by  one,  since  first  I  met  you,  and  string 


them  over  again  in  my  memory.  I 
couldn't  do  that  if  I  were  with  you,  be- 
cause you  would  keep  doing  new  things 
to  distract  me. 

I  sat  a  long  time  by  my  window  last 
night  after  I  had  come  up  to  my  room. 
The  electric  lights  shone  through   the 
trees,  and  the  breeze  was  saying*  queer, 
mysterious  things  to  the  hemlocks  on  the 
lawn.    After  the  insistent  noises  of  a  big 
city  this  place  is  oppressively  quiet,  and 
an  ominous  hush  pervades  the  house  it- 
self.    I  cannot  tell  you,  Tony,  what  a 
curious  chill  came  over  me  as  I  crossed 
the  threshold  of  my  grandmother's  roofti 
last  night.    It  was  as  if  I  had  stepped  all 
at  once  into  the  current  of  an  icy  draught. 
It  was  an  impression,  of  course,  but  I 
cannot  help  wondering  if  it  meant  any- 
thing, and  what?    There  is  a  feeling  of 
suspension  in  the  air  as  if  the  old  house 
was  holding  its  breath  and  waiting  for 
something  to  happen.    This  may  be  only 
a  morbid  fancy  on  my  part,  called  into 
play  by  the  near  presenceof  death.  Yet  the 
chill  was  very  real,  and  I  shiver  now  to 
recall  it.     I  have  never  been  subject  to 
such  notions,  and  they  are  not  the  pleas- 
antest  of  companions  at  the  dead  of  night 
in  a  silent  house.    It  may  all  be  laid  to 
"nervousness,"  I  suppose,  and  I  tried  to 
overcome  it  with  thoughts  of  you.    As  I 
sent  my  own  soul  out  to  meet  yours,  it 
seemed  indeed,  that  you  drew  very  near. 
I  had  seen  you  only  a  few  hours  before — 
your  dear,   straightforward,  clear  blue 
eyes,  your  square  shoulders  and  strong, 
supple  hands,  and  the  parting  of  your 
thick,  dark  crisp  hair.     I  said   as   we 
walked  out  to  the  train,  "It's  only  for  a 
little  while,  Tony,  isn't  it?"  and  you  an- 
swered confidently,  "That's  all,  Madge. 
Poor  old  lady!    I  hope  she  will  live  till 
you  get  there." 

She  is  alive  this  morning,  and  appar- 
ently no  weaker  than  she  was  last  night. 
The  doctors  say  another  shock  may  occur 
at  any  time,  and  the  second  would  surely 
be  fatal.  If  she  could  onlv  speak  the 
thing  would  not  be  so  awful.  She  can- 
not even  hold  a  pencil,  for  it  is  her  right 
side  that  is  stricken,  and  no  one  who  has 
ever  known  mv  Grandmother  Pullen 
could  conceive  of  anything  so  irreeular 
as  her  trving  to  write  with  her  left  hand. 
Still,  if  she  could  communicate  with  us  in 
any  way,  she  might  demand  some  unrea- 
sonable concession  or  other,  as  dying  peo- 
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?le  so  often  do.    There  are  two  nurses  in 
the  house,  and  they  anticipate  every  pos- 
sible  want  of  hers.    They  seem  to  me 
wonderfully  clever  about  reading  what 
little  expression  she  is  able  to  put  into 
her^  strange,  drawn  features.     That  in- 
telligence   is,   of  course,   the   result  of 
training.  They  told  me  she  looked  pleased 
last  night  when  she  was  informed  that  I 
had  arrived.    That  idea  must  have  been 
altogether  due  to  their  imagination,  for  I 
never  saw  my  Grandmother  Pullen  look 
pleased  at  anything;  but  really,  when  I 
knelt  down  by  the  bedside  and  laid  my 
hand  on  hers  (I  couldn't  kiss  her,  Tony) 
it  almost  seemed  that  she  was  imploring 
something  of  me.    That  one  eye  pierced 
me  through ;  it  was  enough  to  make  the 
least    sensitive  person  tremble.     If  she 
could  have  spoken,  what  would  she  have 
said?     Something,  perhaps,  that  I  could 
not  have  borne.    She  looked  toward  the 
door,  and  her  fingers  closed  over  my  wrist 
with  a  suggestion  of  her  old  overbear- 
ing purpose  and  determination.    If  I  was 
ever  afraid  of  anybody,  it  was  of  Grand- 
mother Pullen.     She  has  made  me  do 
things  that  no  one  else  could  ever  have 
persuaded  me  to,  simply  by  force  of  her 
tremendous,  dominating  will. 

And  she  stared  at  that  doorway  till  I 
thought  I  should  scream  aloud,  all  the 
while  making  a  queer  inarticulate  noise 
in  her  throat.    I  took  my  hand  from  hers, 
quaking  with  the  absurd  fear  that  she 
would  suddenly  spring  at  me,  and  got 
slowly  upon  my  feet.    Then  I  began  to 
feel  myself  growing  weak  and  faint,  and 
one  of  the  nurses,  a  pretty,  sleek  creature 
with  fair  hair  and  the  demurest  grey  eyes, 
came  forward  and  led  me  out  of  the 
room.    Bonnie — my  other  grandmother, 
on  my  mother's  side — took  me  downstairs 
and  made  me  some  tea  in  her  own  little 
brass  teakettle.    It  sounded  so  cheerful 
singing  over  the  spirit  lamp,  that  I  partly 
forgot  the  gruesome  scene  in  the  room 
above.    Bonnie  is  a  dear,  and  we  are  very 
good  friends.    I  will  tell  you  more  about 
her  when  I  come  back  to  you.    She  is  a 
vain  little  person  and  would  never  allow 
me  to  call  her  grandma  because  it  made 
her  feel  old,  and  so  mv  mother  taught  me 
to  call  her  Bonnie,  which  is  a  diminutive 
of  her  surname — Boniface.    It  suits  her 
too,  for  she  is  a  pretty,  pink-cheeked  old 
lady,  not  so  very  old  either,  only  sixty- 
four. 


I  have  been  in  the  sickroom  again  this 
morning.  I  shrank  from  it,  but  Myles 
seemed  to  think  I  ought  to  go,  and  though 
I  do  not  make  a  business  of  obeying 
Myles,  it  is  easiest  sometimes  to  do  the 
thing  that  is  expected  of  you.  This  time, 
my  grandmother  gazed  at  the  ceiling,  and 
did  not  appear  to  notice  me.  She  is  hor- 
rible to  look  at,  one  side  of  her  face 
drooping  and  distorted.  I  couldn't  help 
hoping  as  I  stood  there,  that  I  should  not 
die  such  an  object.  Fancy  being  old, 
dear,  and  not  in  the  least  attractive,  hav- 
ing lost  every  one  you  had  ever  cared  for 
except  a  granddaughter  who  couldn't  love 
you,  and  then  to  have  the  strength  that 
had  been  your  greatest  pride  turned  all 
at  once  into  a  terrible  helplessness.  Think 
of  it !  Tony,  will  you  love  me  when  I  am 
old  ?  As  you  do  now,  only  more,  because 
the  associations  of  years  are  crowded  into 
the  love?  There  is  nothing  on  earth  I 
care  for  but  love,  and  no  love  on  earth 
but  yours.  Other  people  may  be  fond  of 
me,  they  must,  for  your  sake,  but  your 
love  has  come  to  be  the  one  thing,  and 
all  else  shrank  into  nothingness  when 
you  came  to  me  and  I  knew  that  we 
cared.  Grandma  Pullen's  money,  which 
it  is  certain  I  am  to  have — for  myself  I 
hardly  care  whether  it  comes  my  way  or 
not.  For  your  sake  I  do  want  it,  so  that 
you  may  be  free  to  leave  your  enforced 
duties  and  follow  your  blessed  convic- 
tions, writing  books  that  shall  enlighten 
and  redeem  so  many  people. 

What  will  you  think  of  this  letter? 
I'm  afraid  it  will  seem  to  you  flippant.  I 
didn't  mean  it  so,  as  in  your  heart,  you 
surely  understand.  Do  you  think  of  me, 
Tony,  every  minute  ?  To-morrow  I  shall 
have  a  letter  from  you.  After  that,  send 
to  South  Pullen,  remember ;  it  is  the  best 
arrangement  for  the  little  time  I  am  to  be 
here.    I  am  your  own 

Madge. 

June  28th.    Before  breakfast. 

It  is  Monday  again,  for  which  I  am 
heartily  glad.  Daylight,  especially  the 
light  of  a  weekday,  is  the  best  of  mental 
healers.  Yesterday  was  so  long,  and  the 
morbid  fancies  wouldn't  be  driven  out.  I 
spent  the  afternoon  overhauling  some 
trunks  and  drawers — the  piano  mustn't 
be  touched,  and  I  was  not  in  the  mood  for 
driving.  In  the  evening,  well,  if  vou 
must  have  it,  Tony,  in  the  evening  T  was 
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lonely,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
think.  Love  works  all  sorts  of  psycho- 
logical changes,  and  if  I  am  happy  with 
you,  I  must  miss  you  a  little  bit  when  I'm 
away,  must  I  not  ?  Yet,  I  was  not  actual- 
ly sad,  for  I  shall  see  you  again  very 
soon,  and  meanwhile  I  have  a  great  store 
of  memories  to  live  upon.  Bonnie  won't 
allow  me  to  stay  in  my  room  and  think 
about  you;  she  craves  my  society,  and 
last  night  she  sat  and  looked  at  me  with 
her  big  eyes  till  I  was  forced  to  talk  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  her  in  spirits.  I  have 
a  character  to  preserve  with  Bonnie ;  she 
believes,  and  tells  everybody,  that  I  am 
the  most  amusing  person  she  ever  saw, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
estimate,  she  is  confessing  her  own  sadly 
limited  experience. 

So  I  roused  myself  and  began  a  de- 
scription of  Aunt  Letitia's  establishment 
— the  carpets  and  curtains,  the  furniture 
and  draperies,  the  different  sets  of  china 
and  silver  for  special  occasions,  auntie's 
costumes  and  jewels,  and  the  entire  con- 
ventional, philistine  outfit.  Dear  vain, 
silly  little  Bonnie !  She  has  always  stood 
in  awe  of  the  material  display  one  can 
make  with  money.  I  avoided,  painfully 
enough,  all  mention  of  you.  I  could  not 
tell  her  anything  without  telling  all,  and 
she  would  not  have  understood.  She 
would  have  asked  first  whether  you  were 
handsome,  and  second,  what  your  income 
was.  Besides,  she  would  repeat  the  whole 
story,  in  strictest  confidence,  to  the  very 
next  person  who  called.  Bonnie  is  not 
fond  of  Myles.  She  complains  that  he  is 
not  courtly,  which  means  that  he  does 
not  pay  a  sufficient  amount  of  attention  to 
her,  but  she  has  a  certain  respect  for  his 
money  and  position.  Your  work  and 
ambitions,  our  hopes  and  plans,  would  be 
far  too  unworldly  for  her  material  little 
mind  to  grasp.  Still,  I  should  dash  my- 
self boldly  against  her  incapacity  if  I 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  disclosure. 
The  dear  old  girl  has  a  vein  of  dead-rose 
sentiment  in  her,  and  you  could  trust  me 
to  paint  you  in  glowing  colours,  my 
Tonyl 

Later. 

Myles  came  in  and  brought  the  mail — 
I  was  sure  it  would  happen  so.  There 
was  so  little  of  it  that  my  two  letters  were 
conspicuous,  and  of  course  yours  had 
managed  to  get  on  top.  I  was  so  eager 
and  nervous  that  I  fairly  snatched  them 


from  his  hand,  and  then,  to  offset  the  op- 
pression I  feared  I  had  produced,  I  thru* 
them  into  my  pocket  with  an  air  of  non- 
chalance  that  would  not  have  deceived  a 
day-old  gosling.  Myles,  however,  pre- 
served the  stable  calm  of  a  person  who  is 
incapable  of  realising  that  one  could  have 
anything  to  conceal  from  him.  I  am  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  doing  him  justice, 
and  so  I  must  say  just  here  that  with  afi 
his  air  of  obvious  rectitude  and  his  man- 
ner of  intimating  with  his  eyelids  that  if 
you  differ  with  him  you  are  hopelessly 
wrong,  he  is  invariably  a  gentleman.  Yon 
see,  dearie,  I  am  giving  this  amount  of 
prominence  to  him  because  though  not  an 
actual  member  of  the  household,  he  still 
figures  very  importantly  in  it  He  repre- 
sents my  Grandmother  Pullen's  ideal  of 
manly  virtue  and  business  ability.  He 
.  manages  all  her  affairs ;  her  approval  of 
him  seems  to  be  complete.  That  is  as 
near  as  she  has  ever  come  to  loving,  I  be- 
lieve. Poor  old  lady!  A  life  without 
love !    Could  it  be  called  living  ? 

How  curious  to  think  that  life  could 
mean  anything  but  love,  especially  to  a 
woman!  Grandfather  Pullen's  portrait 
hangs  in  the  parlour,  on  the  north  wall, 
where  the  big  chimney  casts  a  deep 
shadow  on  it.  It  is  one  of  those  portraits 
in  which  the  eyes  follow  you  about  the 
room.  As  a  child,  I  always  avoided  look- 
ing at  him  past  that  chimney ;  it  used  to 
seem  as  if  he  were  peering  out  of  his  cor- 
ner to  see  if  he  could  lure  me  in.  I  won- 
dered even  then  if  she  loved  him,  as  my 
father  and  mother  loved  each  other — in  a 
happy,  playful  sort  of  way,  keeping  anni- 
versaries of  everything  that  ever  hap- 
pened after  he  first  began  to  "pay  her  at- 
tention," when  she  was  eighteen  and  he 
twenty-one.  With  my  present  enlighten- 
ment, I  know  that  nobody  could  have 
loved  Grandfather  Pullen,  least  of  all, 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Tight  lips,  shrewd,  narrow 
eyes,  a  forehead  with  fine,  latitudinal 
creases,  and  a  pompous  air  of  holding 
himself  aloof  from  the  common  herd.  An 
aristocratic  monev-getter.  I  can  stand 
under  the  portrait  and  imitate  him  tin 
Bonnie  becomes  hysterical.  What  will 
you  think  of  such  levity,  you  dear,  seri- 
ous-minded Tony,  intent  upon  your  so- 
cialistic theories?  But  you  see  we  are 
terribly  pent-up.  Not  allowed  to  make  a 
sound  in  the  house,  and  debarred  from 
going  abroad  because  it  would  look  in- 
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considerate  and  lacking  in  respect.    And 
Bonnie's  sixty-four  years  are  disposed 
to   sit   very  lightly  on  her  sloping  little 
shoulders.     Grandmother  Pullen's  mar- 
riage   was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain, 
one  of  those  dismal,  deliberately  planned 
affairs  that  go  to  make  one  a  moral 
anarchist.     If  public  opinion  sanctions 
such  a  union,  isn't  its  approval  an  insult 
to  the  real  thing?    Bonnie  tells  me  little 
anecdotes  of  them.     She  says   Grand- 
mother Pullen  always  called  her  husband 
"Mr.   Pullen,"  so  far  as  any  one  ever 
knew,  at  all  time  and  seasons.    Query: 
In  the  privacy  of  their  own  apartments  ? 
Fancy  it!    "Mr.  Pullen,  will  you  please 
pick    this    knot    out    of    my    nightcap 
strings?"     Or,  "I  believe  the  baby  has 
the  colic,  Mr.  Pullen.    Won't  you  hand 
me  the  anise  bottle?" 

How  would  it  have  seemed  to  you  if  I 
had  said  "Good  night,  Mr.  Seymour," 
that  evening  we  walked  home  from  the 
Casino  across  the  park?— do  you  remem- 
ber? Please  don't  think  that  I  mean  to 
ridicule  this  poor  stricken  old  woman; 
it's  only  that  my  riotous  imagination  will 
run  loose.  Instinctively,  I  seem  to  be  ap- 
plying the  one  test  to  everybody  nowa- 
days; I  keep  wondering  if  they  have 
loved,  could  love  or  will  love.  There  is 
Maidie,  Myles's  little  girl.  She  is  twelve 
years  old;  in  another  twelve  years  will 
she  stand  up  and  stretch  out  her  arms 
and  feel  that  she  is  growing  tall  with  the 
love  that  fills  her  heart  and  beats  into  her 
finger  tips  ?  I  doubt  it.  At  Maidie's  age 
I  was  reading  The  Idylls  of  the  King, 
which  I  am  sure  her  father  would  pro- 
hibit as  not  being  suitable  to  her  years. 
If  she  is  lucky  enough  to  get  hold  of  them 
by  the  time  she  is  sixteen,  she  will  be  just 
so  far  behind  me  even  if  in  that  time  Na- 
ture has  succeeded  in  producing  another 
man  who  knows  how  to  be  loved  as  I  love 
you.  It  is  a  great  thine  to  know  how  to 
be  loved,  Tony,  dear.  I  believe  very  few 
men  do,  thoueh  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
know  verv  little  about  it.  Mv  father 
made  it  his  business  to  ward  off  all  ap- 
proaches of  that  kind,  assuring  me  that 
when  the  inevitable  experience  came,  it 
could  by  no  means  be  kept  away.  How 
right  he  was,  and  how  inevitable  you 
were,  my  Tony ! 

There  again,  is  Bonnie.  At  sixty-four 
she  has  still  a  girlish  charm,  and  though 
her  colouring  has  faded,  it  is  in  a  delicate, 


refined  way,  like  old  tapestry.  But  Bon- 
nie's soul  never  soared  far  above  the 
marabout  feathers,  and  chine  silks,  and 
thread  lace  shawls  of  her  more  prosper- 
ous seasons.  She  is  fond  of  me  because 
in  me  she  lives  over  again  her  much  re- 
gretted youth,  and  because  I  keep  her 
somewhat  in  touch  with  the  outside  world 
that  she  has  seen  very  little  of  since  her 
husband  died  and  she  came  here  to  live  in 
semi-dependence  on  Grandmother  Pullen. 

Myles?  Well,  Myles  is  a  well-regu- 
lated piece  of  mechanism,  with  all  the 
latest  adjustments  for  perfect  operation 
according  to  certain  requirements,  but 
the  divine  fire  is  absent.  As  for  the  girls 
I  know,  they  are  all  ready  to  dress  their 
ideal  up  in  the  shape  of  the  first  marriage- 
able man  they  meet,  and  very  few  of 
them  have  the  discernment  to  see  that  the 
ideal  hangs  loose  on  the  man.  Blessed, 
wonderful  Tony  1  You  never  could  get 
on  the  ideal's  clothes  at  all ;  you  outgrew 
them  long  ago.  And  yet  the  creature  did 
somehow  bear  a  certain  likeness  to  you, 
as  if  he  had  in  the  first  conception  been 
a  dream  image  of  yourself — and  who 
knows  but  that  he  was  ? 

We  have  been  two  days  separated.  I 
do  not  understand  how  it  is,  but  you  do 
not  seem  far  away.  I  think  and  think  of 
you,  and  it  is  almost  as  if  I  were  looking 
into  your  eyes.  In  two  or  three  weeks  at 
the  most,  I  believe,  I  shall  be  back  in  New 
York.  No  matter  about  the  weather. 
Bonnie  will  be  glad  to  go  with  me,  and 
we  will  take  rooms  somewhere  near  the 
Park.  After  this  separation  is  over,  we 
must  never  have  another.  Why  should 
we?  I  laugh  to  myself,  thinking  of  all 
your  dear  foolish  talk  about  not  taking 
me  until  you  can  provide  the  regulation 
house  all  furnished,  to  put  me  in.  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  I  do  not  desire  a  per- 
manent home,  at  least  for  the  present,  and 
still  more  convinced  that  you  do  not.  Be- 
sides— and  this  is  not  so  cold-blooded  as 
it  sounds — in  a  very  short  time  I  shall 
have  all  my  grandmother's  money.  It 
will  not  make  us  rich  as  riches  go,  but  we 
shall  be  independent  of  salaries,  and  you 
will  be  free  to  follow  your  bent,  without 
regard  to  the  demands  of  editors.  You 
shall  study  socialistic  tendencies  and  con- 
ditions to  your  heart's  content ;  we  will 
travel,  see  with  each  other's  eyes,  think 
with  each  other's  brain.  Then  you  shall 
write  the  Great  Book.    I  will  help  you— 
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I  can,  dear.  My  father  used  to  say  that 
every  man's  mind  needed  a  woman's  to 
supplement  it,  to  go  into  the  little  side 
paths  and  corners  that  the  masculine  in- 
tellect was  too  clumsy  to  penetrate. 


Since  writing  that  last  line  I  have  been 

reading  over  your  letter  for  the th 

time — never  mind  the  exact  figure.  Bless 
the  postal  service !  How  kindly  it  takes 
care  of  us,  and  keeps  our  secret!  You 
need  not  have  apologised  for  what  you 
call  your  brevity.  Men,  I  believe,  are  not 
natural  letter-writers.  Only  I  hope  you 
will  have  patience  with  my  long,  feminine 
outpourings.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
think  and  write,  and  it  is  such  a  comfort 
to  talk  myself  out  to  you.  You  under- 
stand all  I  say  just  as  I  say  it.  I  can  see 
your  eyes  as  I  write,  steady,  intent, 
searching,  sympathetic,  drawing  the  best 
that  is  in  me  up  to  the  surface.  If  you 
called  me  to  account — blamed,  or  cor- 
rected, or  questioned,  well,  you  wouldn't 
be  you  in  that  case.  I  am  sure  advice 
has  never  been  of  much  use  to  me.  I 
know,  of  myself,  where  I  am  weak  or 
wrong,  and  to  be  loved  for  the  good  there 
is  in  me  seems  to  be  my  best  incentive  to 
be  better.  I  could  never  live  my  life  ac- 
cording to  somebody  else's  plan  any  more 
than  a  strawberry  could  change  itself 
into  a  plum.  If  you  will  simply  love  me, 
Tony,  I  shall  in  time  find  out  all  my  own 
faults,  and  overcome  them  for  your  sake. 
You  shall  be  my  sun.  Only  shine  on  me 
and  I  will  grow.  Make  me  a  good  straw- 
berry that  way. 

Maidie  is  waiting  for  me ;  we  are  go- 
ing out  together  for  a  romp  in  the  field, 
quite  away  from  the  house  so  no  one  will 
be  scandalised.  Back  of  our  place  there 
is  an  orchard,  then  some  meadow  land 
bordered  on  one  side  by  woods.  Still 
farther  on  is  the  river,  very  smooth  and 
slow  and  peaceful  till  it  gets  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  village  where  it  rouses  itself 
out  of  its  deplorable  laziness,  and  makes 
an  effort  to  run  Mr.  Myles  Havenden's 
mills — Myles  expects  it.  The  mills  were 
formerly  my  grandfather's;  they  have 
now  passed  partly  into  Myles's  posses- 
sion, and  wholly  into  his  management. 
But,  Tony,  I  shall  never  stop  writing  if  I 
don't  stop.  Maidie  sits  by  the  window. 
She  is  a  nice  child,  tall  for  her  years  and 
erect,  with  straight,  slim  legs  and  very 


bright  eyes  under  her  hat-brim.  She  has 
been  waiting  sweetly  and  sedately,  but 
I  know  how  quickly  she  will  jump  to  her 
feet  when  I  say  I  am  ready. 

I  don't  live  without  you,  dear.  I 
breathe  just  to  keep  the  life  in  me  till  I 
can  come  back  to  you,  which  I  shall  do 
soon,  very  soon. 

Friday,  July  2<L 

Oh,  dear,  I  wonder  if  you  are  reading 
my  letter  of  Wednesday  and  thinking  it 
was  a  little  disagreeable  and  out-of-sorts. 
When  I  wrote  it  was  raining  so  hard  I 
couldn't  make  any  sort  of  excuse  for 
leaving  the  house,  and  I  was  desperate  to 
hear  from  you.  Myles,  in  a  dripping 
mackintosh,  came  with  the  mail — noth- 
ing from  you,  of  course,  as  I  had  asked 
you  to  send  to  South  Pullen,  but  just  for 
a  minute  I  wished  that  you  had  disobeyed 
me. 

Later  the  rain  stopped.  I  declared  to 
Bonnie  that  I  must  have  the  air,  and  in 
spite  of  her  expostulations  I  put  on  my 
golf  suit  and  set  out  on  foot  for  your 
blessed  letter.  I  read  it  on  the  way  home, 
sitting  on  a  rock  under  a  big  tree  that 
dropped  tears  on  it  and  on  me  too,  poor 
little  Madge.  Aren't  you  ashamed  for 
calling  me  to  account  so  soon,  when  I 
had  just  been  praising  you  for  your  noble 
tolerance  ? 

I  can't  imagine  what  I  have  said  to 
make  you  feel  that  there  is  anything  yon 
should  know  that  I  have  not  already  told 
you.  You  wish  me  to  describe  Myles, 
give  his  age  and  exact  position  in  the 
family.  Well,  have  I  not  already  done 
so?  If  not,  he  is  about  thirty-five,  well 
set-up,  with  rather  piercing  dark  eyes,  a 
good  nose,  and  a  thin  mouth  under  a  care- 
fully kept  dark  mustache.  There  are  de- 
pressions at  the  corners,  which  mean  that 
speaking  generally  he  disapproves  of 
your  conduct.  His  expression  is  one  of 
endurance.  Do  you  see  him?  I  wish  tQ 
heaven  I  did  not. 

As  for  my  grandmother's  case,  the  doc- 
tors have  explained  it,  but  you  know  how 
they  delight  in  technicalities,  and  I  only 
understand  that  she  may  have  another 
seizure  at  any  moment,  which  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  fatal.  We  are  keeping 
her  perfectly  quiet,  and  waiting  for  the 
end.  At  present,  her  existence  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  dreadful  death  in  life.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  worse.    To  know,  to 
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kink,  to  feel,  to  wish,  and  yet  not  be  able 
o  make  anybody  understand ! 

Bonnie  is  stricken  to  abjectness  with 
fear;  momentarily  expecting  a  like  visi- 
tation. She  is  in  the  best  of  health,  but 
that  does  not  reassure  her,  for  my  Grand- 
mother Pullen  had  only  the  day  before 
her  own  calamity  been  boasting  of  her 
sound  physical  condition.  Bonnie  argues, 
therefore,  that  an  appearance  of  good 
health  is  ominous.  So  she  sits  miserable 
through  breakfast,  with  only  a  cup  of 
"cambric  tea"  to  moisten  her  toast  and 
eggs ;  she  is  afraid  of  coffee.  I  poke  fun 
at  her  to  keep  my  own  spirits  up,  partly, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  house  is  suggestive  of 
death. 

Maidie  is  my  greatest  comfort,  next  to 

your  letters.    She  has  attached  herself  to 

me,  preferring  my  society  to  that  of  her 

more    youthful   friends   who  are  coldly 

jealous  in  consequence,  and  pass  her  in 

the  street  with  distorted  noses.    The  top 

of  her  head  comes  just  to  my  chin,  we  are 

almost  evenly  matched  in  a  hundred-yard 

dash,  and  she  adores  the  Jungle  Books. 

Every  time  I  put  on  a  fresh  shirt  waist 

she  falls  in  love  with  me  all  over  again. 

There  is  nothing  more  reassuring  to  a 

woman  of  my  age  than  the  admiration  of 

a  girl  of  her's — as  far  as  one's  vanity 

goes,  I  mean. 

We  go  out  every  day  for  a  walk  in  the 
fields — it's  oftener  a  run — and  yesterday 
we  had  something  that  for  want  of  any- 
thing more  exciting  we  agreed  to  call  an 
adventure.  We  were  crossing  *he  field 
towards  the  river.  The  first  two  barriers 
are  stone  walls,  and  we  have  our  regular 
places  to  step  over,  but  the  last  division 
line  is  a  rail  fence,  and  it  is  a  high  one. 
That  lets  us  into  the  meadow  beyond 
which  is  the  river. 

I  was  not  in  quite  my  usual  spirits,  so 
I  pulled  out  a  rail  and  ignominiously 
crawled  under,  a  mode  of  proceeding 
which  Maidie  at  any  time  would  have 
scorned  for  herself.  She  is  as  agile  as  a 
monkey  and  very  nearly  as  quick.  By  the 
time  I  was  on  my  feet  and  had  restored 
the  rail  to  its  place  I  saw  her  on  the  top 
bar  of  the  fence  with  outstretched  arms 
just  poised  for  a  jump.  I  called  to  her  to 
be  careful,  but  I  was  too  late,  for  down 
she  came,  her  flying  petticoats  caught  the 
top  of  the  post,  and  she  hung  suspended. 
The  sudden  stop  took  her  breath  away  for 


an  instant,  but  Maidie  is  not  the  girl  to 
scream.  She  frowned,  and  kicked  her 
heels  against  the  fence,  and  we  heard  the 
sound  of  breaking  stitches,  and  then  we 
both  laughed. 

"Let  the  old  thing  tear,"  said  Maidie. 

"Climb  up  backwards,  can't  you?"  I 
I  suggested,  believing  her  capable  of  al- 
most any  acrobatic  feat. 

She  tried  to  reach  behind  her  for  the 
top  rail,  but  she  was  hanging  a  little  too 
low. 

"It  will  be  a  funny  thing  if  I  can't  get 
down,"  she  said. 

She  bent  her  knees  and  tried  to  get  a 
footing  on  one  of  the  lower  rails,  and 
again  we  heard  the  gathers  giving  way, 
She  was  too  high  for  me  to  lift  her  un- 
less I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  fence  my- 
self, and  I  was  beginning  to  think  the 
situation  more  serious  than  it  looked, 
when  I  saw  a  rush  of  color  come  into 
Maidie's  face.  She  began  to  tug  at  her 
skirt,  but  the  thing  was  made  of  stout 
linen  by  a  conscientious  Pullen  dress- 
maker, who  knew  that  Myles  was,  above 
all  things,  practical.  The  rest  of  the 
stitches  held  their  own,  and  the  fabric 
was  too  stout  to  tear. 

Maidie's  face  grew  redder.  The  entire 
length  of  her  stockings  and  some  very 
crisp  Hamburg  ruffles  were  conspicuous- 
ly in  view  below  the  invincible  petticoats. 
She  fluttered  her  hands  at  me. 

"Pull  me  down,  Madge,  pull  me  down. 
Tear  the  botheration  skirt.  I've  got  plenty 
more.  Papa  won't  know.  There's  Law- 
rence Carlew  coming,  hateful  thing! 
What's  he  doing  in  this  field,  anyway? 
Take  me,  Madge,  WON'T  you  ?' 

I  looked,  and  running  towards  us  like 
a  deer,  or  rather,  like  a  crack  half-back 
on  a  'Varsity  eleven,  was  a  young  fellow 
in  knickerbockers  and  a  blue  shirt.  I  felt 
deeply  for  my  young  charge,  but  I  was 
quite  powerless  to  hdp  her.  She  was  do- 
ing the  last  thing  now,  shedding  tears  of 
fury,  with  her  hat  tipped  down  over  her 
face. 

Mr.  Carlew,  when  he  came  up,  took 
the  matter  quite  seriously.  He  raised  his 
cap  to  me  before  he  came  to  a  stop,  and 
leaping*  upon  the  lower  rail  of  the  fence, 
lifted  the  child  carefullv  down.  She  came 
to  earth,  very  angry  with  fate,  and  some- 
what less  than  decently  grateful  to  her 
preserver.  It  took  our  united  efforts  to 
restore  her  self-respect,  and  Mr.  Carlew 
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showed  a  rare  tact  in  the  matter.  I 
pinned  up  the  wreck,  and  then  we  begged 
Maidie  to  introduce  us,  which  made  her 
laugh  till  it  was  foo  late  to  cry  any  more. 

I  have  never  known  this  young  man, 
though  like  me,  he  was  born  in  Pullen.  I 
went  to  boarding-school  with  his  sister 
who  is  now  married  and  living  abroad, 
but  Lawrence  was  a  little  boy  in  those 
dajs — he  is  only  nineteen  now — and  has 
no^  spent  much  more  time  in  Pullen  than 
I  have.  He  and  his  mother  have 
travelled  a  great  deal  and  pass  some  of 
their  winters  South,  with  a  tutor,  and 
meanwhile  he  has  been  growing  up,  it 
seems.  He  is  big,  and  very  good-looking, 
and  in  six  or  eight  years  from  now,  I 
should  judge,  he  may  have  become  an 
approximate  success  as  an  all-round  hu- 
man being.  At  present,  he  is  simply  a 
Harvard  freshman. 

As  we  strolled  together  toward  the 
river  and  he  answered  innumerable  ques- 
tions about  Elinor,  I  noticed  another 
young  man  walking  in  the  same  general 
direction,  but  keeping  close  to  the  belt  of 
woods. 

"Old  Norrice,"  said  Mr.  Carlew  in  ex- 
planation. "We  were  trying  to  do  a  lit- 
tle Cicero  this  morning.  It's  too  fine  a 
day  for  Latin,  don't  you  think,  Miss 
Pullen?" 

"That  depends/'  I  replied,  cautiously. 

"Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said, 
with  a  conscious  laugh,  but  without  the 
least  confusion.  "I  suppose  you  have 
heard  about  it.  The  fellows  don't  think 
anything  of  it,  you  know ;  here  in  Pullen 
they're  so  simple  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
disgrace.  My  mother's  innocent  enough 
to  be  dreadfully  cut  up  about  it.  Won't 
go  to  see  anybody  if  she  can  help  it." 

I  begged  to  know  what  the  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  could  be. 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
I  saw  that  he  was  distinctly  piqued. 
Maidie  got  hold  of  my  hand  and  slyly 
pulled  it.  She  had  the  facts,  and  her 
opinion  of  them  as  well. 

"Well,  it's  just  this— I  flunked  my 
finals  in  two  courses,  and  without  them  I 
haven't  enough  to  take  me  on  with  mv 
class.  I  hadn't  done  well  enough  through 
the  year  in  Greek  and  mathematics  to 
jump  me  over  the  finals.  You  see  I 
played  in  the  freshman  eleven.  Miss  Pul- 
len; if  you  read  the  athletics,  perhaps 
you  know  about  the  tackle  I  made  on 


Pennsy's  five-yard  line  after  I'd 
their  half-back  from  the  middle  of 
field.    You  see  we  held  'em  there,  so 
saved  the  touch-down.     It  really  wasa 
much,  you  know,"  with  an  obvious 
it's  being  a  great  deal,  "but  the  [ 
lauded  me  in  great  shape.     They'll  put 
me  on  the  training  table  first  thing  in  the 
fall.    So  you  see,  I'm  tutoring  for  make- 
up exams  in  September." 

"And  that's  your  tutor  out  there?" 

"Yes,  that's  Billy  Norrice.  Working 
his  way  through  the  Law  School,  regular 
shark  at  Greek  and  math,  don't  yon 
know  ?  Fellows  say  he  didn't  do  a  thing 
but  grind  when  he  was  in  college.  Moth- 
er takes  him  awfully  au  serieux.  They 
have  long  consultations  as  to  what  is 
going  to  become  of  me,  and  I  believe  she 
asks  him  privately  every  night  if  I  had 
my  lesson  to-day.  Billy's  a  good  sort, 
though.  But  it's  a  queer  vacation,  don't 
you  think,  Miss  Pullen?" 

We  walked  slowly  across  the  field,  Mr. 
Carlew  doing  most  of  the  talking.  He  is 
interesting  as  a  young  animal  very  much 
alive,  and  equal,  I  should  think,  to  almost 
any  athletic  effort.  It  appears  that  he 
refused  to  be  educated  in  Germany  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  football  from  the 
university  curriculums,  so  his  mother 
brought  him  home,  and  between  the 
preparatory  schools  and  the  tutors,  he 
has  arrived  at  his  present  status — a  pro- 
bationary sophomore.  In  the  prep 
schools  he  seems  to  have  distinguished 
himself  chiefly  by  running  round  ends. 

We  drifted  nearer  to  Mr.  Norrice,  and 
Lawrence  (I  used  to  hear  his  sister  talk 
of  him  so  much  that  his  Christian  name 
comes  more  naturally  than  the  other) 
beckoned  him  up.  He  came,  deliberately 
and  without  any  apparent  enthusiasm,  a 
thoughtful  looking  young  man  nearly  as 
tall  as  Lawrence,  but  rather  spare  in 
build,  a  little  hollow  chested,  with  serious 
grey  eves  that  look  as  if  they  might  light 
up  at  times.  His  best  claim  to  his  pupil's 
approval  consists,  as  I  have  since  learned, 
in  the  fact  that  during  his  first  year  or 
two  at  Cambridge  he  made  a  record  at 
sprinting.  He  carried  a  Latin  lexicon 
under  his  arm,  but  I  could  see  a  maga- 
zine, one  of  the  reviews,  I  should  think, 
sticking  out  of  his  pocket.  I  studied  him 
with  some  curiosity,  wondering  what 
satisfaction  besides  salary  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  process  of  cramming  the 
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assies  into  a  young  barbarian  so  mani- 
estly  created  for  the  purposes  of  football. 
When  one  recalled  the  gloom  of  the 
ouse  back  there  across  the  sunny  fields, 
I  was  a  dreadful  temptation  to  stay  out 
>n^  the  river  bank  throwing  stones  and 
wigs  into  the  water,  and  I  am  afraid  we 
vere  a  serious  interruption  to  the  morn- 
ing's work.     The  tutor  said  very  little, 
herefore  I  inferred  that  he  had  a  great 
leal  to  say.    The  talk  ran  chiefly  on  ath- 
etics,  and  I  am  sure  the  review  burned 
n    Mr.    Norrice's  pocket.     By  and  by 
Maidie  and  I  came  away  and  left  them  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Roman  orator.    We  re- 
turned by  the  road,  at  my  suggestion,  and 
with    Maidie's  consent,  given  promptly 
and  haughtily.    The  astute  child  feared 
that  Mr.  Carle w  would  insist  on  going 
back   with  us  as  far  as  the  rail  fence. 
She  burst  forth  as  soon  as  we  were  out 
of  hearing.    She  had  climbed  more  fences 
than  Lawrence  Carlew  ever  saw  in  his 
whole  life,  or  ever  dreamed  of  seeing — 
the  idea  of  his  having  had  to  come  along 
the  only  time  such  a  disgusting  thing  had 
ever  happened  to  her !    A  grown-up  man 
that  wasn't  smart  enough  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination !    She  never  failed  in  her  life. 
"Why  one  year,"  stumbling  over  her 
words  in  an  engaging  little  way  she  has 
when  she  is  a  bit  excited,  "why,  one  year 
I  took — took  double  promotion,  and  the 
teacher  said — said  I   might  have  done 
it  again  last  year  only  papa  wouldn't  let 
me." 

Oh,  Tony,  how  still  and  dreary  the 
house  seemed  after  the  radiant  sunlight 
and  freedom  outside!  Bonnie  followed 
me  into  my  room.  "Oh,  Madge,  where 
have  you  been?  I'm  so  nervous!  The 
doctor  said  my  pulse  was  a  little  'droop- 
ing*— what  do  you  suppose  he  meant  by 
that?  He  has  given  me  a  tonic — he  says. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  dare  take  it.  It 
may  be  some  very  powerful  medicine  for 
rav  heart,  and  heaven  knows  how  it  will 
affect  me.  Old  Dr.  Tully  used  to  say  I 
was  so  sensitive  he  never  could  give  me 
the  doses  he  would  give  to  anybody  else. 
Nowadays  doctors  only  experiment  on 


you.  If  he  knew  that  I  had  an  organic 
heart  disease  he  wouldn't  tell  me;  they 
never  do."    And  so  forth. 

I  said,  "Oh,  Bonnie,  don't  be  a  goose. 
I  wish  my  own  heart  was  as  sound  as 
yours.  Take  the  tonic,  it  will  amuse  you, 
and  put  the  pretty  pink  colour  back  into 
your  cheeks.  Can't  we  go  to  Boston 
some  day  soon  ?  It's  a  whole  week  since 
I've  seen  the  inside  of  a  shop."  She 
brightened  directly. 

I  am  ashamed  of  having  filled  up  this 
letter  with  so  much  that  does  not  concern 
Us  at  all.  I'm  only  waiting  till  I  can 
come  back  to  you,  and  meanwhile  I 
simply  try  to  fill  in  the  chinks  of  time 
with  anything  available.  My  trunks  are 
not  wholly  unpacked,  it  was  not  worth 
while.  How  strange  to  be  going  about 
the  house  with  this  new  life  in  my  heart 
among  the  people  who  have  known  me 
all  these  years,  and  yet  have  no  real 
knowledge  of  what  is  within  me.  I  have 
never  been  credited  with  deep  feeling,  I 
believe,  I  suppose  because  my  father 
taught  me  to  accept  things  like  a  phi- 
losopher. He  used  to  say,  "Be  a  man, 
Madge,"  when  I  cried  over  any  little 
trouble.  People  remark  to  me :  "Oh,  you 
take  life  easily ;  your  heart  will  never  be 
broken,"  and  that  kind  of  thing.  I  do 
think  you  know  better  than  that,  Tony, 
and  realise  that  I  am  above  all  things,  a 
loving  woman,  capable  of  sacrificing  all 
else  for  love's  sake.  But  now  that  I  have 
been  away  from  you  so  long,  although  I 
know  you  do  understand,  I  am  restless,  a 
little.  I  want  to  see  in  your  eyes  that 
you  are  not  doubtful  of  me,  that  you  are 
sure  I  would  do  what  is  best  for  you  un- 
der all  circumstances. 

I  shall  be  so  happy  to  get  your  letter 
to-morrow!  Tell  me  everything  that 
happens.  Aunt  Letitia  has  closed  her 
house  at  last;  a  letter  came  to-day.  No 
matter,  I  can  get  rooms  somewhere,  as  I 
said,  and  I  should  not  mind  the  heat  of 
the  city.  It  is  like  taking  leave  of  you 
to  stop  writing.    How  I  want  to  see  vou ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  cTWEN  OF  THE  SEA* 


IF  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  does  not  write 
according  to  a  formula,  it  is  because 
the  Providence  that  gave  him  his 
other  gifts  has  neglected  to  provide 
him  with  literary  self-consciousness.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be  difficult  to  con- 
struct one  for  him. 

Given  one  wife  and  children  or  aged 
mother  in  indigence,  one  previous  shady 
transaction,  or  one  thirst  for  drink,  and 
you  have  ready  to  hand  your  Pressing 
Motive  for  service  in  doubtful  waters. 
Given  one  penchant  for  composing  poetry 
in  moments  of  danger  or  one  pride  in  a 
father  who  was  clergyman  for  sixty-two 
years  in  a  Scotch  town  whose  syllables 
translate  "Nowhere,"  and  you  have  your 
quaint  and  pleasing  individual  character- 
istics. Given  one  monkey  wrench  or  one 
gun,  and  you  have  your  weapon  of  su- 
premacy— always  effective  against  any 
odds.  Given  without  question  an  ability 
to  lick  anything  of  any  weight  at  any 
time,  and  you  have  your  personal  prow- 
ess. Given  a  tramp  steamer  with  rusted 
rivets  and  wornout  plates,  a  "coffee  mill" 
engine,  an  insubordinate  crew,  or  some- 
thing equally  terrifying,  and  you  have 
your  milean.  Given  hidden  treasure, 
small  but  inimical  governments,  gun- 
boats, Chinese  insurrections  or  any  other 
excitement  to  be  gleaned  from  the  daily 
prints  or  the  Lithograph  Library,  and 
you  have  your  adventure.  Combine  them 
all.  Keep — I  was  going  to  say,  weari- 
somely— intact  always  the  pressing  mo- 
tive, the  pleasing  individual  characteris- 
tic, the  weapon  of  supremacy,  and  the 
personal  prowess.  Vary  the  milean  and 
the  adventure.  Lead  unfailingly  back 
through  untoward  cricumstance  to  the 
pressing  motive.  Repeat  as  often  as  the 
public  will  stand  it.  There  to  the  life 
stands  Captain  Kettle  or  McTodd. 

The  combination  as  worked  by  Mr. 
Hyne  is  always  eminently  readable.    The 

*McTodd.  By  Cutliffc  Hyne.  New  York: 
Macmillan. 

*Sea  Scamps.  By  Henry  C.  Rowland.  New 
York:   McClure,  Phillips  &  Company. 

*The  Way  of  the  Sea.  By  Norman  Dun- 
can. New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Com- 
pany. 


adventures  are  sprightly,  and  the  mikan 
is  as  varied  as  that  of  a  modern  conceit 
hall  song  of  six  verses.  You  enjoy  the 
invulnerability  of  the  leading  characters, 
you  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which  strong 
men  succumb  to  the  weapon  of  suprem- 
acy or  the  personal  prowess,  you  cod* 
your  head  and  look  wise  as  the  technkat 
details  of  the  milean  twinkle  on  your  ear. 
Then  when  the  curtain  descends  you  go 
out  into  the  street  and  perhaps  wonder 
how  the  actors  look  without  their  make- 
up. There  is  plenty  of  action  in  these 
stories,  and  no  real  life ;  plenty  of  lime- 
light, but  no  sea. 

Mr.  Henry  Rowland,  to  the  contrary, 
in  his  Sea  Scamps  goes  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. He  has  no  art  at  all.  He  insists 
on  your  taking  an  interest  in  his  men, 
but  refuses  to  characterise  them  ade- 
quately until  the  last  of  his  book.  He 
tells  stories  from  the  points  of  view  of 
three  different  individuals — one  of  them 
English — in  the  uniform  language  of  Mr. 
Henry  Rowland.  On  reading  them,  a 
craftsman  is  almost  irresistibly  tempted 
to  pull  the  yarns  to  pieces,  to  reconstruct 
them,  to  give  to  their  incidents  the  proper 
values  and  proportions.  And  yet  withal 
they  are  the  real  thing. 

For  to  save  you,  you  cannot  get  over 
the  notion  that  these  affAirs  really  hap- 
pened. Wild  and  improbable  as  is  the 
story  entitled  "Back  Tracks,"  it  never- 
theless impresses  you  as  authentic.  Per- 
haps the  very  fact  that  the  method  is  so 
back-handed  and  criss-cross  and  uncon- 
ventional adds  to  this  feeling.  It  is  as 
though  you  had  heard  the  incidents  at  first 
hand,  or  had  read  of  them  in  the  hasty 
English  of  a  cable  dispatch.  These  things 
happened  thus  and  so,  I  know  it  because 
I  was  there;  although  I  should  have 
stated  some  time  ago  the  following  facts 
which  are  essential: — that  is  about  the 
way  it  runs.  And  then  slowly,  little  by 
little  the.  personality  of  the  big  Yankee 
trader,  Jordan  Knapp,  grows  out  of  the 
latter  stories,  and  you  arise  and  curse 
aloud  and  say,  "Why  didn't  he  tell  me  all 
this  before?  I'd  have  enjoyed  the  first 
ones  so  much  better."  The  final  story, 
"At  the  Last  of  the  Ebb,"  is,  however,  of 
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a  different  sort,  and  out  of  place  in  this 
l>ook.  I  should  almost  be  tempted  to 
predicate  that  the  hero's  name  had  been 
changed  to  Jordan  Knapp  to  admit  of 
inclusion  here. 

The  Way  of  the  Sea,  however,  is  both 
good  art  and  reality.     The  atmosphere 
of    the   great   grey   deeps   saturates   its 
pages.    The  sweep  of  the  wind,  the  dash 
of  the  breakers,  the  grinding  rise  and  fall 
of  the  matted  ice  flow,  the  unflinching 
facing  or  hardship,  danger,  and  death, 
the  hard"  granite  of  the  coast,  the  hard 
granite  of  men's  characters,  are  all  abso- 
lutely conveyed.  As  absolutely,  but  more 
subtly,  are  conveyed  the  influences  of  the 
sea,  its  mysteries,  its  predestinations,  its 
impartialities,  its  remotenesses  from  the 
standards  men  have  set  for  human  na- 
ture, its  immoralities.    The  sea  is  cruel, 
says  one  story ;  it  is  strong,  says  another ; 
it  is  pitiless,  says  a  third ;  it  is  indifferent 
say  all,  going  on  in  its  predestined  and 
eternal  way  utterly  unmindful  of  what 
may  be  its  effect  on  the  men  whose  char- 


acters are  moulded  on  its  influences. 

This  it  seems  to  hie  is  the  way  of  the 
sea  as  brought  out  in  these  excellent 
stories.  I  will  venture  to  say,  however, 
that  this  was  not  Mr.  Duncan's  idea  of 
that  way  when  he  wrote  them.  Tempera- 
mentally, Mr.  Duncan  seems  to  look  on 
the  sublime  only  as  refracted  through  the 
terrible.  His  stories  deal  with  but  a 
single  aspect  of  his  subject.  The  sea  is 
not  always  grey  and  driven,  not  always 
menacing,  not  always  grasping  at  the 
lives  of  men;  her  sons  are  not  always 
grim,  taciturn,  slow,  without  humour. 
That  is  a  way  of  the  sea.  The  sea  has 
also  her  gentle  moods,  her  laughing 
moods,  her  kind  moods,  her  bountiful 
moods,  and  the  men  who  sail  her  and  are 
made  by  her  correspond.  Mr.  Duncan 
has  seen  fit  to  ignore  the  bright  days  for 
the  grey,  but  we  can  quarrel  but  mildly 
with  him  for  that.  Within,  perhaps,  self- 
imposed  limitations  he  has  given  us  a  re- 
markably strong  piece  of  work. 

Stewart  Edward  White. 
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Whosoe'er  will  praise  my  sweetheart 
Is  silenced  evermore  by  admiration, 
And  ventures  on  too  great  boldness 
Speaking  of  charms  that  cannot  be  compared. 

And  envy  too  that  joined  itself  to  death, 
And  ardently  to  blame  her  often  tried, 
On  seeing  her  sweet  face,  though  even  blamed, 
Determines  likewise  to  abstain  from  speech. 

Thus  wheresoever  she  in  beauty  passes 
A  voiceless  emotion  of  the  heart  is  left 
And  deepest  silence  too  behind  her. 

All  long  to  do  her  honour  but  do  not  dare 
For  all  presumption  by  her  modesty  is  checked 
And  each  one  dazzled  by  her  radiance. 


ALFIERI  AND  LOUISE,  COUNTESS 
OF  cylLBANY 

NOTE.— The  Centenary  of  Alfiori,  the  great  Italian  tragic  poet  was  celebrated  throughout  Italy  on  the 
eighth  of  October.— The  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 


ASTI  is  a  name  known  generally 
because  of  its  excellent  wines, 
the  famous  "Barbera"  and  the 
frothing  Asti  (Asti  Spumante) 
which  is  similar  to  champagne,  and  ri- 
vals it.  But  Asti  is  known  in  the  world 
not  only  for  this  but  also  for  the  part 
which  it  has  played  in  the  history  of 
Piedmont  and  Italy  during  various 
epochs. 

Situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
long  and  somewhat  narrow  valley  of  To- 
maro,  surrounded  by  small  hills  rich  in 
vegetation,  it  is  above  all  a  commercial 


town  and  has  a  numerous  hard-working 
and  industrious  population.  Its  remote 
origin  is  Greek  as  is  seen  from  its  name. 
Gerajus  Pompejus  Strabo,  the  Roman 
Consul  in  Gaul,  who  admired  it  called 
it  "Asta  Pompea,  the  city  of  the  thou- 
sand towers." 

It  was  besieged  often.  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  burned  and  destroyed  it  eleven 
times,  but  the  undaunted  inhabitants  al- 
ways rebuilt  it,  till  in  1 183  they  were  left 
alone  in  peace.  Long  before  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Florentines,  the  rich  Re- 
publicans of  Asti  were  the  bankers  of 
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Europe  and  had  their  banks  everywhere, 
but  especially  in  Flanders  and  in  France. 
Then  the  struggles  between  the  Guelfs 
and  the  Ghibillines,  whose  partisans  in 
Asti  were  the  noble  families  of  the  Solari 
and  the  Guttnari,  ruined  the  city  and  the 
Republic,  till  in  1531  it  was  annexed  by 
the  House  of  Savoy.  It  was  in  this  an- 
cient city  full  of  Gothic  monuments  and 
rich  in  historical  memories  that  there  was 
celebrated  last  month  the  first  centenary 
of  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the  tragic  poet  and 
dramatist,  who  holds  in  Italy  the  same 
position  that  Schiller  holds  in  Germany. 

Alfieri  was  born 
in  1749,  ten  years 
before  Schiller,  and 
he  felt  new  possi- 
bilities for  the 
drama  without 
clearly  realising 
what  character 
these  possibilities 
would  assume  in 
the  future.  He  felt 
that  dramatic  art 
was  losing  its  vig- 
our and  to  revivi- 
fy it  he  combined 
the  conceptions  of 
the  Middle  Ages 
with  the  dramatic 
form  of  Greek 
tragedy,  and  on 
this  he  concen- 
trated all  his 
forces. 

If  Schiller  is 
with  reason  more 
widely  known  than 
Alfieri,  it  is  because 
the  former  in  his 
dramas    represents 

men  and  women  as  they  are  to  be  found  in 
all  nations,  while  the  latter  is  almost  en- 
tirely national.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  he 
is  the  first  Italian  born  who  found  in  Italy 
the  idea  of  a  fatherland  and  who  sought 
with  all  his  strength  to  inspire  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen  with  the  same  ideal. 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  his  time  and 
of  his  class,  Alfieri  was  poorly  instructed, 
and  grew  up  ignorant  and  lazy  until  his 
twenty-seventh  year  by  which  time,  how- 
ever, he  had  travelled  all  over  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Scandinavia,  England, 
and  Germany. 

It  would  be  a  long  story,  indeed,  to  de- 


ALFIERI. 


scribe  the  youth  of  this  genius  who  be- 
came great  through  the  force  of  his  iron 
will  and  through  the  openness  of  his 
mind. 

At  Versailles,  when  presented  to  Louis 
XV.,  he  was  amused  at  the  monarch  who 
acted  the  part  of  a  Jupiter.  At  Schon- 
brunn,  he  would  not  meet  the  poet  Me- 
tostasio  because  he  held  that  the  latter** 
musa  senilis  had  been  sold  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  despotic  Maria  Theresa.  In 
Berlin,  he  saw  but  "una  caserna  univer- 
sale" (huge  barracks)  and  was  heartily 
thankful  that  he  had  not  been  born  a  sub- 
ject of  that  soldier- 
king.  When  Al- 
fieri expressed  him- 
self thus  he  was  al- 
ready acquainted 
with  the  writings  of 
Montesquieu,  Hel- 
vetius,  Plutarch, 
Rousseau,  and  Vol- 
taire ;  he  was  espe- 
cially impressed  by 
Plutarch  with 
whom  he  found 
many  things  in 
common,  such  as 
their  thirst  for  jus- 
tice and  liberty. 

Alfieri  has  been 
accused  of  a  rude 
form  in  his  tragic 
poetry,  and  this  is 
true  because  he  be- 
came a  poet  more 
through  force  of 
determination  than 
because  of  any  nat- 
ural aptitude.  In 
one  of  his  epigrams 
he  shows  us  his  in- 


ner being: 

Mi  trovan  duro? 
Ouch  'io  lo  so: 
Pensor  li  fo. 

Taccia  ho  d'  oscuro? 
Mi  schiarira 
Poi  liberta.* 

In  reality  in  the  dawn  of  liberty  he  and 
Foscolo  were  raised  to  the  pedestal  which 
was  their  due.  It  is  not  so  much  the  poet 
as  the  man  that  this  paper  aims  to  de- 


*Do  they  find  me  rude?  I  know  it  well.  I 
make  them  think.  They  call  me  incompre- 
hensible. But  in  the  light  of  liberty  all  will 
understand  me. 
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scribe.  That  and  the  chief  reason  that 
prompted  Alfieri  to  leave,  as  he  himself 
writes,  "una  vita  giovanite  oriosissima" 
(his  life  of  indolent  youth)  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  muses. 

Towards  the  middle  of  1773  at  Turin  he 
fell  in   love  with  a  lady  of  noble  family, 
seven    years  older  than  he,  about  whom 
there  were  many  stories  afloat.  This  lady 
fell    ill,    and  Alfieri  who  nursed  her,  to 
pass    the   long  and  vearisome  hours  of 
watching,  began  to  write  and  in  this  way 
wrote     his    first 
tragedy,  Cleopatra. 
But    this  lady  was 
not     the    twin-soul 
that  was  to  inspire 
the  poet.  He  found 
this     ideal    in    the 
person  of  Louise  of 
Stolberg,  Countess 
of       Albany,     and 
wife     of    the    last 
Stuart,  who  by 
force  of  arms,  tried 
to  regain  the  Eng- 
lish throne. 

The  meeting 
took  place  in  1777 
in  the  month  of 
October.  It  was 
this  lady,  famous 
for  the  name  that 
she  bore,  and  fa- 
mous later  for  the 
part  she  played, 
that  was  the  real 
muse  of  Alfieri. 

Her  husband, 
when  Alfieri  knew 
him,  was  no  long- 
er the  young, 
handsome,  and 
dashing  cavalier, 
the  "Bonnie  Prince 

Charlie,,,  adored  by  Scotland.  None  any 
longer  saw  in  him,  the  victor  of  Preston 
Pans  and  Falkirk,  the  vanquished  of  Cul- 
loden.  Abandoned  by  France,  excluded 
from  the  throne  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  first  he  found  a  refuge  in  the 
arms  of  Miss  Clementine  Walkinshaw, 
whom  he  had  known  at  the  siege  of  Ster- 
ling Castle  and  then  in  the  strong  waters 
that  made  him  hunch-backed,  florid,  stut- 
tering, and  melancholy. 

The  unfortunate  Prince  was  in  this 
condition   in    1770  when   the  Duke   de 


LOUISE,  COUNTESS   OF  ALBANY. 
From  a  painting  in  the  Ufflzi  Galleries  In  Florence. 


Choiseul  wanted  to  try  to  regain  for  him 
the  throne,  but  was  forced  to  admit  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reestablish  on  the 
throne  a  man  "who  had  lost  all  dignity," 
for  he  had  at  this  time  written  "de  vivre 
et  pas  vivre  est  beaucoup  pis  que 
mourir"  (to  live  and  yet  not  really  to  live 
is  worse  than  death),  and  so  had  given 
himself  up  to  drinking. 

The  next  year,  in  1771,  in  his  fifty- 
first  year,  Charles  Edward  Stuart  was 
bethrothed  with  Louise  of  Stolberg,  who 
was  but  nineteen 
years  old,  and  he 
married  her  on  the 
advice  of  the  Duke 
d'Aiguillon,  the 
French  Minister 
for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. She  was  de- 
scended  from 
Bruce,  the  national 
hero  of  Scotland, 
and  France  al- 
lowed Stuart  on 
his  marriage  with 
her  an  annual  grant 
of  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand 
francs. 

After  the  legal 
arrangements  the 
marriage  was  cele- 
brated at  Macerala 
on  Good  Friday, 
1772,  in  the  monu- 
mental palace  of 
Count  Compag- 
noni  -  Marefoschi, 
one  of  the  most  de- 
voted adherents  of 
the  Stuart  cause. 
A  medal  was 
struck  to  commem- 
orate the  occasion. 
From  Macerala  the  couple  travelled  to 
Rome,  where  they  lived  in  Palazzo  Muti 
on  which  the  royal  arms  of  the  Stuarts 
did  not  now  appear.  Louise,  neverthe- 
less, always  signed  with  an  R,  and  also 
"regina  apostolorum."  The  Romans 
called  her  "Queen  of  Hearts." 

Carl  Bonstellen,  who  saw  her  at  this 
time,  has  written  of  her :  "Luisa  was  of 
medium  stature,  she  had  light  hair,  dark 
blue  eyes,  a  nose  slightly  retrousse,  a 
clear  pink  complexion,  regular  features, 
and  beautiful  teeth.     She  was  slightly 
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malicious,  bright  and  sharp;  full  of  fun, 
more  French  than  German,  and  quite 
capable  of  turning  a  man's  brain."  It  is 
easy  to  understand  therefore  that  Louise, 
Canoness  of  Saint  Vadru  de  Mons, 
should  fall  in  love  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year  and  at  the  height  of  her  beauty  and 
charm  with  the  handsome  and  fiery  poet 
of  Asti,  who  himself  was  hardly  five 
years  older. 

Their  first  meeting  was  at  Florence  in 
the  autumn,  and  immediately  the  poet 
became  enchained  by  "those  new  volun- 
tary golden  fetters."  Two  months  after- 
wards Alfieri  said  to  himself  that  "la 
sur  vera  donna  era  quella"  (she  was  the 
true  lady  of  his  heart),  and  when  con- 
fessing told  his  learned  friend  Tomaso 
Valperega  di  Caluso,  who  has  been  called 
"Montaigne   redivivus"   of  his   passion, 


and  the  abbot  who  understood,  absolved 
him  from  all  fault. 

In  1779  on  the  night  of  St.  Andrew's 
Day,  Louse  had  a  violent  altercation  with 
her  husband ;  and  Alfieri,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tus- 
cany, helped  her  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
convent  of  the  white  nuns  (Delle  Bian- 
chelle)  to  protect  her  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  her  jealous  and  drunken  hus- 
band. 

From  the  convent  Louise  fled  to  Rome 
with  Alfieri  and  an  Irish  gentleman,  to 
be  there  under  the  protection  of  her 
brother-in-law,  the  Cardinal  of  York, 
who  welcomed  her  and  received  her  into 
his  own  palace.  In  Rome  Louise  applied 
for  a  divorce  from  Pius  VI.,  her  applica- 
tion being  supported  by  the  Tuscan  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  Papal  Nonce  in  Flor- 
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ence.     The  Pope  encouraged  her  to  hope. 
Meanwhile,  Alfieri  who  had  written  for 
her    his    play,  Mary  Stuart,  went  back- 
wards    and    forwards    from    Naples    to 
Rome  to  see  her,  and  these  frequent  visits 
gave    rise   to  much  talk  in  the  gossipy 
world    of   Papal  Rome.     Alfieri  himself 
wrote  that  "all  that  pious  horror  of  the 
priests  was  neither  due  to  their  holiness, 
nor  was  it  wanting  of  envious  jealousy. ' 
This  period  was,  as  it  were,  the  honey- 
moon of  Louise  and  Alfieri ;  at  this  time 
were    written  the  sonnets  of  Psipio  to 
Psipia  which  Louise  copied  during  a  long 
forced  stay  at  Genzano,  where  she  was 
jealously  guarded. 

Finally,  in  1784,  under  pressure  from 

Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  who  was  then 

in  Rome  under  the  incognito  of  Count  of 

The  Hague,  Charles  Stuart  decided  upon 

divorce,  and  Louise  regained  her  liberty. 

Immediately    she    went    to    Baden    and 

thence  to  Colmar  where  soon  Alfieri  came 

to  her  from  Modena,  and  there  together 

for  the  first  time  they  spent  a  life  of  calm 

happiness — she  adoring  her  poet,  he  hard 

at  work  and  full  of  love  for  her.    And  at 

Colmar  Alfieri  composed  his  tragedies, 

Agidc,  Saphonisba,  and  Mirra. 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  follow  the 
lovers  in  their  constant  travels  from  place 
to   place.     Their  stay  in  Paris,  whither 
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they  went  to  look  after  the  publication 
of  Alfieri's  works,  is  noteworthy  because 
there  Louise  received  news  of  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  February,  1788.  Alfieri 
then  wrote  to  the  Abbot  of  Caluso:  "I 
am  certain  that  this  husband  of  hers,  in 
spite  of  the  difference  in  years  between 
them,  would  have  found  in  Louise  an  ex- 
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cellent  friend  and  companion,  nay,  even  a 
loving  woman,  had  he  not  exasperated 
by  his  continuous  coarse,  drunken  be- 
haviour/ ' 

Undoubtedly  the  love  of  Louise  was 
for  Alfieri  the  purifying  fire  which  im- 
pelled him  courageously  to  work  and  to 
win  glory.  In  his  sonnets  where  we  see 
his  soul  reflected,  Alfieri  says  that  it  was 
love  that  made  him  devote  himself  to  his 
work,  and  he  repeats  the  same  thought  in 
his  dedication  to  Louise  of  his  play  Mirra 
".  .  .  although  thou  wer't  the  fount 
of  all,  and  I  began  to  live  only  from  that 
day  when  my  life  was  united  with  thine.,, 

In  Paris  Alfieri  and  Louise  entertained 
largely,  and  to  their  salon  there  flocked 
the  cleverest  men,  the  Baron  de  Stael- 
Holstein,  Beaumarchais,  Mirabeau,  the 
dramatist  Talma,  Cherubini,  Josephine  de 
Beauharnais,  Madame  de  Genlis,  the  two 
brothers  Chenier,  and  the  Italian  poet 
Ippolili  Pindemonte  whom  Alfieri  nick- 
named "my  washerwoman,"  because  he 
polished  what  Alfieri  had  written  in  a 
more  fluent  style. 

Alfieri  was  in  Paris  at  the  year  of  the 
great  Revolution,  and  with  Pindemonte 
helped  at  the  storming  of  the  Bastile ;  he 
was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution 
which  soon  enough  he  had  cause  to  hate 
for  its  terrible  excesses.  A  little  incident 
at  table  shows  how  this  detestation  arose, 
on  the  day  that  the  Revolutionists 
brought  back  as  prisoners  the  royal  fam- 
ily that  had  fled  to  Varennes ;  there  was 
dining  with  Alfieri  and  Louise  David 
d  Angers  then  a  Jacobine  and  later  Baron 
and  Court-painter  to  Napoleon.  Louise 
on  hearing  the  news,  expressed  her  sym- 
pathy for  Marie  Antoinette,  whereupon 
David  with  scant  courtesy  exclaimed: 
"You  call  her  an  unfortunate  woman? 
She  is  a  harpy,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  crowd  did  not  strangle  her." 

From  that  day  Alfieri,  republican  and 
free-thinker,  the  author  of  the  Tir amide, 
and  of  so  many  other  plays  where  love  of 
liberty  is  worshiped  as  a  sacred  thing 
hated  the  French  Revolution.  Next  year, 
in  1790,  began  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
Alfieri  and  Louise  went  to  England  and 
visited  Oxford,  Blenheim,  Bath,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  finally,  going  to  London 
stayed  with  General  Conway  in  Park 
Place.  And  it  was  in  this  year,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  to  be  exact,  that  Louise 
Stuart  was  presented  by  Lady  Anna  Ben- 


don,  Countess  of  Alsburg,  to  George  IIL 
and  Queen  Caroline,  the  usurper  of  her 
throne.  Walpole,  with  much  reason 
styled  this  visit  of  the  widow  of  Charles 
Stuart  "to  be  in  bad  taste."  Louise, 
Countess  of  Albany,  in  fact  was  wanting 
in  tact  to  be  in  her  own  royal  box  with 
the  usurpers,  and  showed  a  want  of  com- 
mon sense. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  Continent 
by  way  of  Brussels  and  Mons,  the  birth- 
place of  Louise,  and  so  on  to  Paris  where 
they  were  present  at  the  destruction  of 
the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1792;  and  Alfieri  grew  more  bitter  still 
against  the  Revolution  and  conceived  the 
plan  of  his  Misogallo,  a  terrific  satire 
against  the  French. 

When  he  returned  to  Florence  the 
emotions  undergone  in  Paris  prompted 
him  to  write,  as  follows,  of  his  own  coun- 
try :  "In  my  youth  I  have  not  been  spar- 
ing in  harsh  words  against  thee;  and 
now  that  I  return  again  to  thee  tamed 
and  softened  by  long  experience,  if  in 
other  nations  I  see  faults,  the  faults  in 
thee  I  regard  with  a  son's  love." 

For  Alfieri  Florence  was  peace  after 
storm,  and  in  this  birthplace  of  Dante 
and  Michelangelo  Alfieri  and  Louise 
lived  those  other  years  that  they  were  yet 
to  spend  together ;  those  years  were  spent 
in  love,  in  printing  poetry,  and  in  recita- 
tions, for  Alfieri,  like  Voltaire,  used  to 
recite  his  writings.  They  lived  in  that 
old  palace  on  the  Lungarno  Corsini 
which  lay  between  the  Ponte  della 
Trinita  and  the  Ponte  della  Carraia,  two 
monuments  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1803,  sounded 
the  hour  for  the  eternal  parting,  and  the 
soul  of  Alfieri  left  his  body.  He  had  suf- 
fered for  long  years  from  gout,  and  in 
the  end  it  killed  him.  Alfieri  was  then  in 
his  fiifty- fourth  year.  The  remains  of  the 
free-thinking  Italian  poet  were  visited 
and  held  in  honour  by  Chateaubriand, 
the  poet  of  Christianity. 

During  the  many  years  that  the  poet 
dwelt  with  Louise  Stolberg,  not  one  seri- 
ous trouble  arose  between  them  and  their 
love  was  constant.  In  the  last  years  of 
his  life  Alfieri  wrote  about  Louise :  "Af- 
ter so  many  years  .  .  .  and  after  so 
many  disappointments  ever  more  and 
more  I  am  attracted  to  my  friend  and  all 
the  more  that  her  beauty  has  been  slowly 
ravaged  by  time;  she  inspired  my  mind; 
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and  I  dare  say,  she  too  was  supported 
and  encouraged  by  me." 

Two  months  after  Alfieri's  death, 
Louise  wrote  in  a  similar  way  about  him 
to  d'Anse  de  Willaison,  saying:  "That 
he  never  gave  her  a  moment  of  displeas- 
ure, nay  that  at  his  side  she  had  only 
felt  love  and  respect." 

Louise  did  all  she  could  in  honour  of 
her  poet's  memory.  She  published  the 
writings  of  Alfieri  a  year  after  his  death. 
Then  she  ordered  that  wonderful  monu- 
ment of  Canova's  which  adorns  his  tomb 
in  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  a  real  Par- 
thenon of  Italian  glory,  where  he  is 
resting  between  Galileo  and  Machiavelli. 
This  high  honour  is  due  to  Alfieri  who 
more  than  any  other  struggled  for  the 
regeneration  of  Italy. 


Did  Alfieri  marry  Louise  d'Albany  af- 
ter the  death  of  Charles  Stuart?  Some 
say  he  did  not,  others  say  he  did,  adding 
that  only  the  marriage  was  not  published 
in  consideration  of  the  Cardinal  of  York 
Napoleon  I.,  who  wished  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance, invited  her  to  Paris,  and 
made  her  stay  fifteen  months.  After  this 
Louise  returned  to  Florence,  where  she 
met  with  Lamartine,  Werner,  the  Baron 
of  Stael,  Humboldt,  Thorwaldsen,  Ranch, 
P.  L.  Courier,  the  Englishman  Mil- 
lingen,  Foscolo,  and  many  other  great 
men. 

They  did  not  blame  her  or  pay  atten- 
tion to  her  somewhat  untimely  affection, 
after  her  poet's  death,  for  a  young 
French  painter,  Fabre. 

Frederick  Paronelli. 
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PRISON  JOURNALISM 

Br  No.  1500 

NOTE.— Number  1500,  who  founded  the  "  Star  of  Hope  "  at  Sing  Sing  Prison,  and  was  its  editor  and  chief 
writer  during  four  years,  recently  finished  his  sentence  and  left  the  prison  gates  behind  him.  We  know 
of  no  one  better  fitted  to  write  about  the  subject  of  this  article.  For  very  obvious  reasons  he  does  not 
wish  his  name  to  be  published,  so  the  article  appears  over  the  old  signature,  "Number  1500,"  which,  until 
a  few  weeks  ago,  was  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  "Star  of  Hope."—  The  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 


WITH  the  liberalisation  of 
prison  methods  and  discipline 
in  recent  years  in  America  the 
prison  newspaper  and  convict 
journalism  has  arrived.  In  half  a  dozen 
state  prisons  convicts  write,  edit,  and  print 
their  own  newspapers,  and  the  educational 
value  of  the  work  has  made  it  permanent. 
That  this  is  so  cannot  be  deemed  strange 
in  this  country,  where  it  has  been 
accepted  as  a  principle  that  a  church,  a 
school,  and  a  newspaper  are  the  foci  of 
every  successful  new  settlement  and  the 
necessities  of  every  established  com- 
munity. How  soon  this  faith  as  applied 
to  the  newspapers  themselves  may  be  re- 
versed, lies  within  the  papers  themselves, 
but  not  so  with  those  printed  in  prison. 
They  are  issued  under  official  censorship 
and  are  not  permitted  any  yellow  eccen- 
tricities to  work  their  undoing.  Some  of 
them  are  edited  and  managed  by  the 
chaplains  and  are  as  unattractive  as  the 
sermons  addressed  to  the  prisoners.  They 
have  only  the  interest  and  vigour  of  the 
conventional  kind  and  are  chiefly  valu- 
able to  the  prisoner  as  waste  paper.  But 
those  edited,  conducted,  and  written  by 


the  prisoners,  as  the  Star  of  Hope,  Prison 
Mirror,  Ohio  Penitentiary  News,  and 
The  Mentor  are  of  a  different  kind  and 
furnish  a  sidelight  upon  their  way  of 
thinking,  their  views  of  life,  its  duties, 
and  particularly  of  its  sinfulness  that  is 
of  first  value  to  the  student  of  penology. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  such  a  prison 
paper  would  be  more  or  less  the  voice  of 
organised  hypocrisy.  In  a  measure,  that 
is  true.  The  convict  seeking  executive 
clemency  naturally  strives  to  emphasise 
the  thoroughness  of  his  own  reformation, 
and  the  open  columns  of  a  prison  paper 
furnish  an  inviting  way  for  making  his 
declaration  of  a  new  life.  Some  of  the 
sermons  preached  in  print  by  confirmed 
rascals  are  really  edifying  and  lack  only 
sincerity  to  make  them  candid.  But  the 
Uriah  Heeps  soon  mark  themselves  and  a 
much  more  representative  publication 
follows  in  which  very  striking  facts 
about  the  convict  community  appear.  In 
a  prison  population  such  as  in  the  five 
penal  institutions  of  New  York,  which  is 
maintained  at  about  3700  men  and  women, 
every  degree  of  intelligence  is  found. 
University    men,    students    of    applied 
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science,  reading  and  thinking  men,  ca- 
pable, vigorous  writers  with  ideas  of  their 
own  in  equal  number  to  those  from  a 
community  of  the  same  size  taken  from 
the  every-day  walks  of  life.  It  will  be 
found  that  physically,  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually a  prison  community  is  about  of  the 
average  of  the  human  race  and  that  it  is 
not,  as  many  persons  seem  to  think, 
a  class  of  beings  marked  all  over  as  dif- 
ferent from  their  fellowmen.  Their  pe- 
culiar views  about  property  and  possibly 
the  sanctity  of  human  life  are  spasmodi- 
cally entertained  and  the  pastoral  joys  of 
Gilbert's  burglar  are  not  burlesque  in  the 
minds  of  the  imprisoned  criminal  by  any 
means.  In  fact,  he  is  very  much  like 
other  men,  except  for  his  particular  fail- 
ings and  possibly  for  a  further  connection 
in  his  mind  that  this  difference  is  more 
closely  concerned  with  his  detection  than 
his  predisposition  to  steal  or  slay  at  cer- 
tain ill-chosen  times.  Among  these  men 
and  women  there  is  a  large  number  who 
earnestly  but  blindly  seek  to  find  a  better 
path  in  life.  That  they  do  not  often  suc- 
ceed has  been  due  to  their  own  incapaci- 
ties to  make  a  sustained  effort  or  to  select 
aims  with  sufficient  clearness  and  general- 
ly speaking,  to  their  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness. I  say  there  has  been,  for  in  very 
recent  years  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
treating  convicted  prisoners  has  been 
made  that  amounts  to  a  revolution.  It 
has  been  beneficent  in  manv  ways  and 
prison  journalism  is  one  of  its  expres- 
sions. The  convicts'  mental  activities 
have  been  directed  in  healthier  channels, 
have  been  given  a  new  perspective  in  life, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  are  slowly 
"ted  to  a  higher,  moral  plane. 


In  the  midst  of  this  activity,  tending 
towards  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner,  the  time  was  propitious 
for  the  launching  of  a  paper  in  the  Em- 
pire State  prisons.  After  weeks  of  ma- 
ture thought  and  planning,  the  writer  pre- 
pared the  necessary  prospectus  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  then  warden.  Col- 
onel Omar  V.  Sage,  who,  in  turn,  pre- 
sented the  plan  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Prisons,  C.  V.  Collins,  and  permission 
was  immediately  granted  for  the  publish- 
ing of  the  Star  of  Hope. 

From  its  first  issue  of  eight  pages,  its 
field  being  confined  to  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
until  July  15,  1899,  when  it  was  enlarged 
to  sixteen  pages  and  included  all  the 
prisons,  was  very  thankfully  received  and 
cordially  supported  by  more  than  two^ 
thirds  of  the  prisons'  population.  During 
the  four  years  that  the  paper  was  edited 
and  conducted  by  the  writer,  it  was  writ- 
ten by  about  1200  prisoners.  It  primed 
the  news  of  the  prisons  and  some  little 
news  of  the  outside  wrorld.  It  discussed 
editorally  and  in  communications,  all 
sorts  of  ethical  and  economic  questions 
and  accepted  the  responsibility  of  circu- 
lating a  variety  of  the  poetic  product 
which  is  as  certain  to  come  out  of  a  cell 
as  a  man  is  to  go  into  it,  and  it  strove  to 
urge  upon  its  readers  the  lessons  of  hon- 
esty, truthfulness  and  cleanness  of  speech. 
For  all  these  purposes  the  direction  was 
absolutely  within  the  editorial  control.  In 
establishing  the  paper  no  fixed  policy  was 
laid  down  by  the  prison  department.  The 
writer  planned  it  and  decided  upon  its 
policy,  knowing  quite  as  well  as  his  su- 
periors what  was  befitting  and  his  instruc- 
tions were  to  proceed  upon  his  own  lines. 
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Previous  to  the  establishing  of  the 
Star  of  Mope,  printing  had  been  one  of 
the  prison  industries  and  the  product  of 
the  department  had,  until  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  of  1897 
which  put  an  end  to  convict  employment 


outlay  was  limited  to  paper  and  ink. 
Printers  among  the  inmates,  let  it  be  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  craft,  were  not  abun- 
dant, but  there  were  a  few,  and  these 
were  recruited  by  the  selection  of  some 
nimble-fingered    apprentices    who    were 
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No.    S 

"*T"           Theodore     Roosevelt         "^f" 

■4*                             "**                              Sing    Si>|    52.430                              >*                              w% 

"  LMOET  •rrrv  im    I  rappoar .  hi*  ■  neural  piclore  cf  lb*  [aval  Jar.     "Weir/hi  j  n 

■in.  no  iSr  chinm  ire  1  hit  on  In  vm.     [  in  unt-  a  nioHar-tnJ  reduction  rJ  *ui  Aulia  wi  Cuban  prtdnrti, ' '     Hi  rrcitfd  th* 

In*  -f  the  <  hiTBflfr,  bat  rj  the  jkiimiiIi!  »  and  mr  lilral  baa  thdm  Cuba  mull  irv  m  behalf  and  larnfLniaaaa1  hi  bar  Multt 

'■      Bnawtil-Ltu  lini  maa  fccUn 


TrdrprnocnEr  rnij  ml  he 


tie.     AM  ■  .f  il    I  he 


i  Hfl  mil     CavUnri  1  hit  » <  »b-n     bo^nd  trf  artf*  KIllJwrMlil  It  af  haanf  arid  aranamgw 

lilm^'nmUxwlMblklllHbdtwviMK"     donxraaa- 

Bntrfdl*      BWt  IHB  tfcft  haulo  AietflUddwmBHf  rrfuOfcarftaadulkiOT  Lipr 

imlrpcftd-      and  [rfrtofi  brauae  rf  Lkdr  HdlHtf  talCFCJt*  Ha  tfaflat  articlm     Th* 


— ' — '    nliniln  hln  ram  arpfnni-anl  It  belW  Qw  public  «y».      Ihy-auth  iWtti»  idinmri  - ItbOOt  ntMf  la*  (MCT  ***  **  uwl,  lh» 

Dri  till  bn  unalhii  h*  who  »w  ocrupiei  lbr  hrrfwjl :  prone  it  it     iflr-te  rcbLh,  Jn  filled  10  <fa  eft,     ThM  tb7>T  Millet  Paned  M  rati*  II 


■If  ft.  be  JittUwl  (e  far  h*  nerVy  r 


HA     ftlferfprfrf  U»  Mrtj  ikwi  not  i*™  w,th  Lkr  puWu 

■Oblfc   It  IP    ■J«|»T«B."      Vbl   Utt   |»pU   Of   All  rPUBtTT   hi 

d  i  pern  ■(  iH  heioi  ™ho  »ould  reverse  I  hii  pnml  crder  of 


irt  fil  li 

■iht  Ihe  p-jh... 

■wJ  -  »  ±1 1,  Uei     honor  and  pi 
J'«  Inna-  ■" inted  Cm*.  **1u.  ...., 

Ihirpin  i  t>.mk      wn-rh  irakta  of  him  thai  Bi'rkM*  tfeabtn-l  hwr  Baal.     Wmm  be  hi  nut 
"  ^ailing  Ikjtf  BC*Bbj-aj  fa* VnWft  «■  bit  fentiheolal 

^'totW  HAM  aiLanl  rf  fa*  eapttftr     Halt 


muho-Mj    rbnrtnvH't  bu»^  tanarttt  art  Uaflgftt  to  uphold  la* 
id  pled*™  rf  Mi  cnintrr  eftd  ma  —lljllll  [wlnnw, 
iHtwr  Loin*  ■  admlra  in  th*  FYttfctent.  end  that  la  hii  fart  of  r»[ur» 
i  in  i  Lhndi      pDlrh  It    ' 
,    rf  bwftt 
_     ftiiujt  pAh     >wtiwi  ■ 
■f  Mki  C4«TKuaihaniT  of  Hew  V*rk  CiLt,  hr  *n  ti»r!i  u  i  nun  p  ho  « :tM     endoehf  trtff  [ililli'lfH1  in  «Uf&  I 

" L     bu  mon     Aubl  hi  if  hit  Hit  TtOtiDO  riSdl 


«(  Ut  «iUk  ftn<— ud  levb  i  EiMD  we  Imv  hlT*.  ,    rf  buncu;  pbM  ha  M 

Yrar»  ■*<•.  »h«n  Mr   Rw^ih  bjeJJ  lha frcivjMrtMvriT  InivulR^r.E  i'(*e»     fcutrvr  -he  li  enj^vitit  riL 

ICfllvf.  tut 

I  MJUJpMI 

it's.    Uatlrttidut  PMDendiiaiiitfMll«iMa 

H  ka  C#M  Vfivd  ijrun*!  hln  Chil  he  u  »  rt,r  f.murl  ■r3tiiEr  Uid  II  u !; 
N  «iH  l«    (U  >~  »l«w  rnt  ■  run  In  ilJ 


a  m  M      AH  dw  Com.  vh  [4  BKicfjr  lit  bii  OSTlu  hr  Ktjeile. 

r>  &*  [irwooft  dv,  Wbcnw  he  hc>  Hdm-  lad  be  ■>«■*■  m  «ji0  !■  ■■  —Jwri  of  Afl*  m 

k*  from  ere  irtiB-  14  5rm  of  fl^c  (JwomM-  bk  WW*  Im  b*B  llHncMriptk  Cftd  HUreatJw. 

JtHiromii  loofleov  Hta  «ibj4*l*  lki*c  baca  tkc  Uww  Hvdrlw  wdlhiiodifittnctNr/. 


.  ..Jitki  bkaiPH  bdriHand  tkc  nc*d  pf  ■  etna*  u.  , . 
Jtwitf.  mh.  iMWippI  itw  then  ino*n  «tU.  <ra  m  cmM.-  Of  U»  tariff,  whkb  bi  twoit  fad  thai  ha  abMld  Bitiv  ncbol  mUw 
irnWd.  '1  ari  Um  ■v-iBurof  fruirt"  aad  prwirfid  la  d— a  fflt  ftat    rf,  >»t  atsmccnl;  rftbt  tntU.Lwbic>  ban  felt  bitpvpartad  ban  "fta* 

lliialtir—llii To»m#ii  »hn -intototvtwtd,     w  back  la  at  Ja-oi"  aad  Udafc  wi  lb*  aMjidaUw  !■  ftwad  ■fiiol  Umi 

"         iM-MHl.   fOf    dw    tltM    I    ■ 


Ja,  Bdi«hr,  nalanl-liiUiVT-iJwiifR  m^km  biav 

pdf  in.i  «rwKyi  ImpnpMM  bM  hum  tlwl  the,  in  latn.nc  to  Thindin 

■aqpnclt  nrthwtbMiapl  Pi^IJpH    miog  tin  m*n  nthrr  Ihui  tbp  pjfcM. 

mlKiifi  ii«Hr    Rn»f  nit  hu  baan 

to  Itw  habit  rf f«Vw  to  tit  bckr itwui*  te  H-frb  of  r«en«u-i.    riai 

Kk!   '  •    ■.   •     ji  J  .■  »  ,'»,^rt^,n,t  ,f  h.m  !o*|^uk  -,:  -I  Li  hj  b.<n 

CiefrcMpaaHdMBlBjdnloiHitnl  deo«  itarlntr  >"*  nlir.ir,i*n«ert  rvh«r  KMn  n  dum-  th*  tfcwrr,  •vthaorw*. 
_._rt«nrtanrfU»i7ialcciHPiihi»»thit  afp^nir*.  ftrt  if  dw  Ian  vmatih.  tum-i™  indoor  pol,u.-jni  pf  hi* 
HIMl*r«ti  Bart  trki  «■■  f'irrrjiile.  lha  rtotbefll  Sccvrrtkv  Cfflipcaf.  bi«B  farlT  cn4*»vflf  to  doKWia  rf  bin  hv  thfJir  eiub-mHip  and  tr\-  la  irmp  inp 
ClVDifalad  til  lb*  L>U«d  Stiln  rirwM  C»Wt  rf  Apaod*.  TW  CMC  «RL  «>n«lMd«  -f  HlWiMil  w*W-*i  bwrtaf  ujirn  til  def«l  inJ  iiolnr«nt,  thijr 
H  datfbt.  m  to  |h*  UtUHl  SCHB  SpbnroU  C*ilt,  b»E  DMt  ■«  BfTtB  Uut      wU(  pnAahlf  lad.  brfoff  th»  ffxj  of  [bi  (Tail,  Dial mkdniEi hi «.  era  Ijiii. 

the ft-A  thrta  willba  ih«  "M"  ^ ^      pn*i*nd aadj  ■cttghaTiaUv  **>ihuif .  w«m|  fai&r_BH» i ' - " - 


UM^fcl  k  «U  thl  («•  10  dM  thrn  Lbb*  -rvnjr        '' 
bjm  the  «CNM  rf  what  wiiitainn  »rnirrl*  Utiwe*-.  r  ., 
-"■afl"  pb  Ml  ikit,  apd  lha  fmklani:  and  rtirit  vtt  tba  CthaT. 
c£h  ***  i«Md  b«t  i-d  Lher  an  now  Mtebf  *bMJI*ri 


*»l4iiic  vfvmm* 
4<taifJ  K  «  IvDf 


h  fight  «i  wcJI  4»  B0  anA     Ihf  ai^I  rf  lha  allqtll  f>lvt»  *w)  fori,  baalina  mwi  fan  head,  the 
Tna  WI  fulad  In  pajn   it  ti  trtl*.  ro^iifM  rf  ih*  ya-     aaxl  ip  bu  thrp44  faat  ihc  awfaj  tanuna  pf  Uiiral.pjrh  u  ii 

1,  lift*  oga  fmta  — 


I  mm  i 

M'l....l    w 


h   tna;  <-:i  i-d 
■I  arid  |  Tii'i  U  r 


■mi*,  for  ht  en  Th^  arJ -iliiRi  rf  Anwhi,  wharwlheonJj  rrrdun?  o  mffUr-jih  uid  [Wh;kl<7 
t>t  no  frit***]  peir  irvri  »  hrf#  lha  ui]y  f aniw  of  aninml  life— aatr  ram  irvd  thvn  if .qn  hu  rroji 
yn  tbi  PMtUr.      *15wWttt  in  aaarth  rf  livmtLinr— an  the  ccroCe  ami  [be  buiAnl      Mr    Hop- 


fUl  *aa  Wlalt  Benatoe  Hoigafa  ptayad  t«,  bttf  ha  «'i  "f-el  la  uutamj  all     gattajl  h  novi  hjt  Went  mH  hu  1  h*  powei  Pf  JwnplK^i  >►  rf 3  An  rlinjeo  thai 
*  and  i b*  hill  u  h  .i..".1  to  pa«a  arc  Rw^jr  twmlhi  ilipu.  on*.  ncwLirjF  hi»  aorki,  Inrai  lb*  iife  rf  the  plitn*  1  ill  LNe  laA  Irtf  n  turned 

ifllT  hactlo  Und  himself  in  hXaJlr"  — 

:hui  far  in  mr  article  *idWftiM 

twid  OwwhAi.  H  b>.  acfnaf*.  jttK 

i  i»I  hu  which  baa  n*rtC  baaa  v 


_,  tjn^  afj  ,bt  hfil  u  h .■_..,  . 

Bd  ndHwdtr  with    Cuba  ^if  Ihf  nu«tKfl   whh-h  rhr  rmiJml   *u      ind  Jif  nm  •»  ifllr  hurt  la  flnJ  himself  in  *M*lled  rmrimbofl     mJ  lumnr 
BtnM  iCCO  aran.     tl»  aU^artw  with  p  waeillilinc  Cmgmi   nil  to  dvrt  hi  I  ha*e  it^w  thui  far  an  m r  artick  -  Hl»*t  eprtldnt  «rf  h4»  r*rtlcit*t«Mi  in 

Stan  M  1  ncnrtUa  *w      W«  pcoaia*d  Cats  fiWdlim  iMl  wp  hxpt  nr     lh*  UL>  S|*nuh  Amencan  War.     I  bad  THtaadad  t»  a*P*d  lhal  agbjaet  arh> 
wvc4     Wc  WiaulMd  iHIKlal  rthef  bf  i  nripmral  [nd>  irrtt  f  atin"  fpr  a  rtaj     rrtnrr  '■«!.  in  P^cwid  lh«*ma.  H  h>.  Bcrfaafa.  jttat  fa  vat]  tfl  My  a  fc*  wodi 
aad  a  half  l£*  aien  >  hn  rilKWl  iMi  wh- nudv  lha(  fnw 
aad  ha-ad,  nrf  hatliad  and  atwilid.  irvd  reded  up  by  4>**t 

attKadCT,  in  fam  laat  BH>anaw.  raada  ■ 

tm  BKh  i  Lraatr     ftaHint  Ifaoaprfft 


H  Hal  t«en  raid  lhal  MCjortsaK?  MDM  ante  b>  rrary  a*/.'*  **j      To* 
I  nan  ataa  and  map!  it  and  uaai  bt  ta  fata  beat  adranlajra 


in  competition  with  free  labor,  gone  into 
the  open  market.  The  plant  included  a 
fine  cylinder  press  and  an  equipment  for 
job  work  that  any  provincial  office  might 
envy,  and  thus  furnished  with  all  needed 
mechanical   appliances,   the   preliminary 


soon  able  to  hold  a  stick,  and  the  work 
began.  The  first  issue  was  dated  April 
22,  1899.  In  this  initial  number  the  fol- 
lowing prospectus  appeared : 

"'Be  to  its  faults  a  little  blind 
Be  to  its  virtues  very  kind.' 


2S4 


THE    BOOKMAN 


WET  HE  HP  FIELD,  CONK.,  Al'Gt'BT  1%  INt 


r 


In  flDemorlan. 


WtbMMtewc 


M  ta»  uitfcnu  dock  Krw*  •»*•*, 


"Now  I  tay  m  *rw*  to  •!•«$." 


IB  Um  prwraca  of  um  Lord. 


/«  Uc  0tmnm(  *c  taM  away. 

ft*,  it.  lies. 


"Been*  111*  CmJttt  *U|  muricly." 

"AM  oi  m  fir  lh'  mntt  mid  Carey, 
■  Iw*  y*  Juki  u"/' 

"Sui  Ly  ih"  v*j  Mm,  «lm  njM 
Hhvloah  jaunf  litrlv  «  law  yii  Catkin' 
with  im  lit'  H-.HIHT,  fmB&ttvl " 

"Oh,  ll»*  mm  iiw  iulmtkd  kmnlnt' 
NkaLbnan." 

'■Oli,  Im!  pn'  ph*y  ■lu  yjj  call  hf* 
Jrir  ii>l»udftl  hmrdin    MwtlhrewT" 

"U*Lulni  intiu4*l  »kifu|um'  i..f  I>i.ieJ 
bill  liol  iFic  K-rt  imi  lu  n»e  curves." 

j-.Sr_V  Oilrv,   Ii-j»   WuuhJ    Jril   I'.'ik*   1 

"Fail  an'  it's  mcmlf  that  would;  oi'm 
gettiu'  tuirtd  av  tbh  drudgery." 

"Well,  Casey,  «  have  a  obanca  to 
go  to  wurk  fur  a  huildiu'  elaniu'  cou- 
earn  aa'  nf  II  take  yis  wid  nra  in  lb' 
lunrniu*.  au*  if  y're  bakes  lb'  job  it» 
good  fir  tb'  wintber." 

"All  roight,  Mac,  oi'll  resotgn  ma 
puafehun  ionoigbL" 

"Now  Casey,  lb*  first  job  we  bare 
»  elaniu'  tb'  uppar  wiudies  av  a  14 
stbory  building,  an'  aa  oi  can't  gat  a 
ladther  lang  euougb  'oi  have  braugbt 
up  a  plank  by  tb'  ilivater,  an'  aa  jra 
are  tb'  hoigbsat  man  oi'll  put  yis  on 
the  outaidc  imi  av  tb'  plank,  an'  oi'll 
ait  on  tb'  inside  imi.  au  bould  yis  up 
while  ye  wash  ih'  wiudies." 

"All  ruight  Mac,  anny  point  in  a 
sbtarm." 

"Now  Casey  walk  earefult  it's  a 
lang  way  to  tb'  suidwalk,  so  don't  take 
tb'  chance  av  beiu'  kilt  thryiu'  to  »alk 
on  air." 

"Fail  oi'll  take  care  av  wseilf.  Mae, 
uitcr  vou  feat." 


"With  the  timely  suggestion  that  these 
lines  present  we  are  gratified  to  be  able 
to  lay  before  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  initial  number  of  the  Star  of 
Hope,  thereby  augmenting  the  field  of  in- 
stitutional journalism.  In  extending  a 
salutation  to  our  readers  we  realize  that 
we  could  not  occupy  an  editor's  chair  un- 
der more  favorable  circumstances.  We 
are  relieved  of  the  remorseless  pangs  of 
unstable  subscription  lists  or  delinquent 
advertisers.  The  paper  happily  has  no 
subscription  price,  consequently  the  pros- 
.pects  are  fair  for  a  full  complement  of 
subscribers  and  our  treasury  will  not  be- 
come depleted  by  large  fees  to  its  con- 
tributors. Under  such  circumstances  we 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Star  of 
Hope  has  been  brought  into  existence  by 
the  forethought  of  the  Warden,  and  the 
approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons 
for  the  benefit  of  us  all.  The  paper  is 
ours  and  its  place  in  history  rests  entirely 
in  our  hands.  Its  aim  and  scope  will  be 
to  furnish  the  inmates  with  a  summary 
of  the  news  of  the  outside  world  and  to 
stimulate  interest  among  the  men  toward 


higher  and  nobler  mental  training,  The 
questions  of  criminology  and  penology 
will  be  liberally  presented  and  religion 
and  educational  interests  will  always  find 
space  in  its  columns.  We  solicit  yotfr  aid 
and  cooperation,  Invite  suggestions  and 
criticisms  and  ask  your  kind  considera- 
tion of  our  efforts,  and  hope  that  each 
one  may  be  the  recipient  of  some  profit 
through  the  paper's  existence  and  that  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  those  directly  con- 
nected with  the  publication  may  not  be  in 
vain." 

The  makeup  and  general  appearance 
of  the  paper  was  found  to  be  satisf acton 
and  convenient  for  the  publishing  facili- 
ties of  the  plant.  Naturally  the  first  is- 
sue contained  considerable  reprint,  but 
every  succeeding  issue  up  to  the  present 
day,  has  contained  nothing  but  contribu- 
tions from  the  pens  of  the  prisoners,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  the  four  State  prisons, 
the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory,  and 
an  occasional  contribution  from  the  more 
rational  patients  of  the  Matteawan  State 
Hospital,  where  the  paper  for  the  past 
two  years  has  had  a  regular  circulation 
of  one  hundred.  This  policy  was  neces- 
sary, for  the  object  of  the  journal  is  dis- 
tinctly educational,  maintained  on  a  level 
adapted  to  the  men  and  women  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 

The  intimate  relation  between  the 
paper  and  the  inmates,  the  personal  pride 
and  pleasure  that  always  predominated, 
was  something  extraordinary,  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  every  prisoner  grasped 
the  idea  that  was  always  emphasised,  that 
it  was  their  paper  and  no  opportunity  for 
its  improvement  through  generous  con- 
tributions and  suggestions  was  wanting. 
One  of  the  puzzling  questions  that  occu- 
pied the  writer's  mind  when  the  prospec- 
tus was  being  prepared,  was  whether  suf- 
ficient contributions  would  be  forthcom- 
ing to  meet  the  plan  and  requirements  of 
the  editorial  policy  of  the  paper.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  such  a  doubt  was  re- 
moved, for  it  may  be  readily  conceived 
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what  a  voluminous  output  of  literary 
product  reached  the  writer  from  the  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  persons  eligible 
as  contributors.  The  local  editors  at  the 
different  institutions  were  appointed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  editor-in-chief, 
and  they  were  directly  responsible  for  the 
manuscripts  submitted  by  their  colleagues 
and  they,  in  turn,  forwarded  them  to  the 
writer  at  the  Home  Office,  as  the  editor's 
sanctum  was  known,  where  they  were 
registered  in  their  order  of  reception  and 
published  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

One  fact  the  writer  endeavoured  to  im- 
press upon  his  inmate  readers:  Practice 
in  writing,  like  practice  in  every  other 
field  of  endeavour,  makes  perfect,  and  the 
encouragement  and  patience  in  this  direc- 
tion that  was  never  allowed  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  brought  results. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  paper's 
life,  5160  contributions  were  received  and 
filed  and  while  many  of  the  manuscripts 
were  very  crude,  very  few  found  their 
way  to  the  waste  paper  basket.  Among 
this  mass  of  articles  there  was  an  over- 
flow of  verse.  It  is  said  that  oppression 
is  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  na- 
tional poetry,  and  in  line  with  that  dic- 
tum the  product  of  the  prisoners  flowed  in 
in  mighty  currents.  In  one  month  there 
were  received  311  poems,  most  of  them 
trash,  but  all  of  them  earnest  and  gen- 
erally pathetic.  It  told  the  story  of  happy 
memories,    of    boyhood    and    girlhood 
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dreams,  laid  a  heavy  tribute  on  the  recol- 
lections of  mother,  and  repeated  the 
rhymes  of  simple  words  in  metres  that 
defy  classification.  Much  of  the  poetry 
emanated  from  the  Women's  Prison,  and 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  "poetesses" 
of  that  institution.  To  such  an  extent  is 
that  true  that  the  initials  W.  P.  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  set  of  stanzas  in  the  Star  of 
Hope  could  often  be,  and  happily,  trans- 
lated "well  poetised"  rather  than — other- 
wise. One  of  the  reasons  for  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  difficult  to  assign.  It  is  quite 
generally  conceded  that,  in  general,  woman 
possesses,  in  far  greater  measure  and 
point  of  development  than  man,  the 
imaginative,  emotional,  and  artistic  per- 
ceptions and  faculties.  Hence  by  nature 
she  is  the  more  inclined  toward  and  bet- 
ter qualified  for  poetic  sentiment  and  in- 
spiration which  constitute  the  very  es- 
sence of  poetry,  versification  and  rhyme 
being  the  mere  adjuncts  of  expression. 

For  publication,  the  several  articles 
submitted  were  not  judged  as  to  their  lit- 
erary merit,  in  fact  in  the  revision  of  them 
no  changes  were  made  except  where  very 
flagrant  grammatical  errors  predominated 
and  mistakes  in  punctuation  corrected. 
The  writer's  policy  was  not  to  change  or 
alter  the  sense  and  meaning  that  the  au- 
thor wished  to  convey  in  the  process  of 
revision  so  that  the  contributor  would 
not  lose  his  interest  and  discontinue  his 
literary  endeavor. 

To  be  sure  among  the  large  prisons' 
population,  which  was  thoroughly  cos- 
mopolitan, there  were  many  who  could 
not  contribute  to  the  paper's  columns, 
scarcely  being  able  to  write  their  own 
names.     However,  when  the  paper  was 
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established  a  new  incentive  towards  self- 
improvement  along  educational  lines 
seemed  to  permeate  the  whole  body  of  in- 
mates. I  add  here  three  copies  of  notes 
I  received  during  the  first  months  of  the 
paper's  history  that  speak  for  themselves : 
"This  is  my  first  attempt  at  writing  for 
the  paper.  Be  patient  with  me  for  when 
I  came  here  a  few  weeks  ago  I  could 
neither  read  nor  write."  Another:  "I 
send  you  a  few  lines  for  the  Star  of  Hope. 
Please  excuse  spelling  and  writing.  I  am 
past  forty  and  most  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  was  not  able  to  read  or  write  when  I  en- 
tered prison  a  few  months  ago.  The 
teaching  I  have  received  here  has  made 
me  a  better  man.  I  have  decided  crime 
does  not  pay."  Finally :  "What  a  bless- 
ing the  paper  is  to  us  men.  I  send  you 
a  feeble  attempt  and  if  you  can  use  it  will 
be  glad  to  try  again.  Excuse  my  poor 
writing  which  I  have  learned  since  com- 
ing here.    Pardon  my  errors." 

The  general  character  of  the  contribu- 
tions was  as  diversified  as  might  be  pre- 
sumed, emanating  as  they  did  from  such 
a  cosmopolitan  constituency.  The  seri- 
ous, grave,  and  humourous,  all  found 
their  way  to  the  paper's  columns. 

A  life  woman  at  Auburn,  who  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  commuted  by  Former 
Governor  Roosevelt,  penned  the  follow- 
nng  Salutatory  in  verse : 

The  matron  walked  in  one  morning. 

Oh,  what  a  happy  day, 
A  smile  was  her  face  adorning 

And  this  is  what  she  did  say: 

"Girls,  you  are  granted  permission 
To   write   for   the   Star   of   Hope, 

I  know  there  will  be  no  omission 
You  all  will  do  well  I  hope." 

Said  one:  "We  all  thank  you,  matron, 
And  each  will  pick  up  her  pen, 

And,  girls,  let  us  all  write  something 
To  show  we're  as  good  as  the  men." 


We  straightway  made  an  agreement, 
You   men  will   quickly  learn; 

If  you're  good  and  give  us  fair  treatment 
We  ladies  will  be  good  in  our  turn. 

So   I   send  you  my  first  little  poem, 
Please  do  not  throw  it  away, 

For  my  next  I  will  feel  more  at  home 
And  thus  will  improve  every  day. 

A  life  man  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
local  editor  at  the  Eastern  New  York  Re- 
formatory and  a  former  actor  well  known 
in  dramatic  circles  in  New  York  City, 
wrote  the  following  for  a  special  Thanks- 
giving issue  under  the  title,  "A  Tur- 
keyette" : 

Folks  when   eating  good  old  turkey 

Should  be  up  in  etiquette, 
They   should   follow   its   directions, 

So  all  the  rules  would  be  met; 
They  should  seat  themselves  at  table 

In  a  manner  stanch  and  stiff; 
With  their  nose  high  up  to  let  them 

Get  the  odor  in  one  whiff. 

They  should  not  gaze  at  the  plates 

Where  the  steaming  gobbler  lies; 
When  they  find  they've  got  the  wish  bone 

They   should   murmur  in   surprise; 
They  should  cut  the  meat  up  stylish, 

Eat  the  stuffing  very  swell; 
If  it  is  a  tough  old  rooster — 

They  should  eat  and  never  tell. 

They  should  try  with  knife  to  cut  h\ 

And  remove  it  from  the  bone. 
And  if  some  meat  sticks,  remember, 

They  should  let  the  bone  alone. 
If  it's  extra  tough  and  wanders 

To  directions  north  and  south, 
Why  just  grab  it  in  the  fingers, 

And  remove  it  with  your  mouth. 

One  of  the  best  and  cleverest  poems 
that  was  ever  printed  in  the  journal  was 
the  following  by  a  life  man  at  Sing  Sing: 

The  roses  bloom  in  the  garden. 

The  bee  comes  wooing  the  flowers. 
The  song  bird  pipes  to  his  nest  mate 

Through    all    the    golden    hours. 
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The  breeze  is  freighted  with  fragrance 
From   forest  and  field  and  lea; 

But  youth  has  fled  and  hope  lies  dead, 
So  what  are  they  all  to  me? 

The    blue-bird  rocks  on  the  tree-tops, 

Free    as  the  summer  air. 
Swings    and  sways  and  warbles, 

With   never  a  flutter  of  care. 
Memories  never  haunt  him, 

No  thought  of  the  morrow  has  he, 
But  the  guarded  wall  like  a  sombre  pall, 

O'ershadows  it  all  for  me. 

I   sit   in  the  glowing  twilight, 
And    gaze  on   the   evening  sky, 

On   the  glorious  sunset  banners 
That   athwart  the  hill-tops  lie, 


ment  in  Auburn  Prison  for  highway  rob- 
bery, committed  in  Oneida  County,  and 
a  few  years  later  was  transferred  to  the 
Matteawan  State  Hospital  as  insane.  Al- 
though now  blind  he  was  able  to  dictate 
the  following  entitled  "Prospective 
Friend": 

Most  Holy  God,  I  would  be  thine, 

Righteous,  free  from  every  crime, 
Surely   Thou,   as    friend   will    shine 

Much  is  due  the  Little  Mother. 
And  of  He  thou  knowest  all, 

Unless  the  convict  has  another, 
Does    for    him    behind    the    wall. 

But,  O  Jesus!  it  is  hard 
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Till  the  diamond  eyes  of  Heaven 

Look  down  on  the  bond  and  the  free; 

But   I   see  the  stars   through   the  prison 
bars, 
So  what  are  they  to  me? 

All  the  flowers  have  lost  their  perfume, 

The   summer   breeze   is   chill, 
The  bees  are  naught  but  gluttons, 

And   harsh   the   song-birds   trill; 
For   the   mighty  voices   of  nature. 

Of  earth,  of  Heaven,  of  sea, 
Have  naught  of  cheer  for  the  prisoner's 
ear, 

What,  what  are  they  all  to  me? 

A  poem  that  attracted  wide  attention 
and  was  extensively  copied  by  ex- 
changes, was  the  one  written  by  Oliver 
Curtis  Perry,  who  was  sentenced  a 
dozen  years  ago  to  forty  years'  imprison- 


As    I    suffered    day   by   day, 

Leaning  much  upon  Thy  guard, 
Learning  of  Thine  only  way. 

Indeed,  I  know  no  other  God, 
Neither  shall   I   ever  more. 

Good  thou  art  Oh!  chastening  rod, 
Tell  me,  love  me  as  before, 

Only  let  me  always  be 
Never  ceasing  all  for  Thee. 

Bewildering  are  the  many  lives 
Oozing  from  a  doctor's  mind, 

Only  Thou  couldst  make  it  wise 
To  the  better  of  mankind, 

How   it   came — mine   eyes   are  blind. 

Among  the  Star's  contributors  were 
represented  nearly  every  profession  and 
trade.  Bookkeepers  and  clerks  headed  the 
list  as  to  numbers,  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred contributed  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  four  years  that  the  writer  was 
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editor.  Journalism  had  its  representation 
confined  to  three.  One  of  this  number, 
who  had  passed  three  score  years,  has 
served  professionally  in  every  capacity 
of  the  literary  department  of  the  leading 
dailies  in  this  country  from  managing  edi- 
tor down,  and  to-day, by  his  wide  learning 
and  versatile  pen,  is  keeping  up  the  lit- 
erary standard  of  the  Star  of  Hope. 
Lawyers  were  more  conspicuous  among 
the  paper's  contributors,  no  less  than  a 
dozen  having  been  represented  in  its  col- 
umns. The  profession  of  medical  science 
had  its  representation  to  a  very  small  de- 
gree. There  were  a  few  clergymen  who 
amused  and  edified  the  paper's  readers 
by  their  sentimental  and  doctrinal  presen- 
tations. The  balance  of  the  contributors 
were  made  up  of  what  might  be  generally 
termed  labourers,  and  their  excellent  lit- 
erary work  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  paper's  columns. 

It  was  always  gratifying  to  the  writer 


to  know  that  he  was  certain  to  have  cm 
his  staff  a  competent  artist  and  engraver, 
especially  the  former.  The  artistic  and 
comic  designs  represented  in  the  illustra- 
tions were  all  executed  by  inmates.  The 
caricatures  were  the  work  of  a  former 
capable  newspaper  artist  who  has  held 
positions  on  the  New  York  dailies.  For 
killing  his  sweetheart  he  was  sentenced  to 
prison  for  life  and  is  at  present  local  edi- 
tor at  Auburn  Prison.  The  cover  design, 
the  centre  piece  of  the  illustration,  was 
drawn  by  the  present  staff  artist,  an  Ital- 
ian, and  hand  engraved  on  copper  plate- 
He  is  considered  as  the  cleverest  counter- 
feiter known. 

The  modus  operandi  of  issuing  the 
paper  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view  is 
an  interesting  process  and  is  the  same  a> 
adopted  in  all  well  regulated  newspaper 
offices. 

The  writer  prepared  a  "dummy"  of  the 
forthcoming  issue  for  the  guidance  of  the 
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ftalceup  and  stone  men.    The  copy  was 
Iso   revised  and  prepared  by  the  editor 
**<i  handed  over  to  the  proof-reader,  who, 
11  turn,  entered  it  up  in  "takes'"  on  his 
hdoIc  and  sent  it  forth  to  the  compositors, 
>f  whom  there  were  fifteen  on  an  average 
he   year  round.    After  the  proof-reader 
tiad     performed   his    duty,    the    revised 
proofs  were  passed  along  to  the  stone 
man   for  correction 
and    when  finished 
the      makeup    man 
took:  up  the  thread 
of    the   routine  by 
following    the 
"dummy"  in  mak- 
ings   up  his  pages. 
After     the    pages 
were    made    up, 
proofs  were  taken 
and    the    writer 
passed   upon  them 
finally,  after  which 
they  were  ordered 
into     the     form, 
locked  up  and  con- 
veyed to  the  press- 
man.      After    the 
pressman's      work 
had    been    accom- 
plished,   a    dozen 
men    were    set    to 
work    folding,    in- 
serting, and  stitch- 
ing the  5000  copies, 
the  output  bi-week- 
ly,  and  then  they 
were  carefully 
counted    and    ar- 
ranged for  distri- 
bution to  the  differ- 
ent institutions  un- 
der direction  of  the 
capable  and  pains- 
taking superintend- 
ent of  the  shipping 
department. 

It  is  well,  per- 
haps, to  repeat  that  the  excellent  me- 
chanical work  on  the  Star  of  Hope,  from 
every  point  of  view,  is  the  entire  work 
of  inmates — men,  many  of  them  never 
having  seen  the  inside  of  a  printing  estab- 
lishment, who  learned  the  entire  trade  in 
the  institution  and  as  a  monument  to  their 
work  no  better  specimen  is  needed  than 
any  regular  issue  of  the  paper.    The  Star 
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of  Hope  is  the  largest  and  most  widely 
circulated  of  prison  papers  published  in 
the  world,  and  the  excellent  work  it  has 
done  can  never  be  estimated. 

The  prison  publications  of  the  country 
include  some  strange  issues  and  the  one 
from  Charlestown,  Mass.,  prison  called 
The  Mentor,  deserves  attention.  It  is 
written  by  hand  and  copied  by  mimeo- 
graph. It  issues 
only  two  hundred 
copies  of  fifty 
pages  each,  aver- 
aging six  hundred 
words  to  the  page. 
That  is  to  say  it  of- 
fers in  solid  read- 
ing matter,  twelve 
and  one-half  col- 
umns of  the  size  of 
a  New  York  daily, 
a  space  in  excess 
of  that  allotted 
daily  to  the  local 
news  by  any  met- 
ropolitan daily. 
Despite  its  curious 
appearance,  The 
Mentor  is  no  freak 
publication.  It  is 
earnest,  original, 
and  useful.  Al- 
though keenly  alive 
to  humour  and  fun, 
it  has  a  deep  and 
underlying  purpose 
in  all  it  says  and 
does.  It  seeks  to 
be  an  educator  of 
the  public  and  the 
prisoners.  It  aims 
to  show  that  the 
prisoner  is  worth 
being  treated  like  a 
man,  and  that  he 
will  respond  if 
given  a  chance,  and 
it  maintains  a 
school  through  its 
columns  which  includes  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  prison  population.  The  prison 
at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  issues  a  four-page 
paper  called  The  Monthly  Record,  "de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  inmates  of 
the  prison.,,  The  pioneer  of  prison 
papers  is  the  Prison  Mirror,  issued  from 
the  prison  at  Stillwater,  Minn.  It  was 
founded  in  1878  by  the  prisoners  and  is 
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edited  and  managed  by  them.  Its  objects 
are  to  be  a  home  newspaper,  to  encourage 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
among  the  prisoners,  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
lic with  the  true  status  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  dissemination  of  penological  in- 
formation and  to  aid  in  dispelling  that 
prejudice  which  has  ever  been  the  bar  to  a 
fallen  man's  self-redemption.  The  Ana- 
mosa  (Iowa)  Prison  Press  is  a  weekly 
issue  of  eight  pages,  and  conducted  by  the 
chaplain.  It  belongs  to  the  religious  rather ' 
than  the  secular  press.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
maintains  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  News, 
and  as  showing  that  a  permanent  popula- 
tion at  a  state  prison  is  not  necessary 
for  the  life  of  a  prison  publication  or 
periodical,  there  is  issued  monthly  from 
the  Chicago  Jail  the  John  L.  Whitman 
Moral  Improvement  Journal.  It  is  not 
such  a   formidable  paper  as   its  name 


would  suggest.  Of  course  nearly  all  the 
state  reformatories  print  papers  of  some 
kind  or  another,  while  the  insane  asylums 
in  nearly  all  states  engage  in  similar  < 
terprises.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  modest 
community  nowadays  that  is  without  its 
representative  paper.  Trans-Atlantic  lin- 
ers have  them,  the  colleges,  the  jackies 
on  the  men-of-war,  the  soldiers  in  camp, 
and  a  bulletin  of  news  is  struck  off  at  in- 
tervals on  the  journey  of  the  twenty-fonr 
expresses  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. It  is  not  strange  then  that  the  con- 
victs have  sought  like  utterance.  No- 
merically,  unfortunately,  they  are  strong 
enough  to  do  so.  The  oddity  of  it  is,  that 
a  system  of  servitude  which  abhors  the 
newspaper  should  be  relaxed  so  as  to 
permit  them  to  enjoy  a  privilege  common 
to  all  other  men. 
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HAVE  been  thinking  over  what 
you  said  at  the  table,"  Miss  Wain- 
wright  remarked,  after  a  little 
silence.  "That  one  should  have  a 
definite  purpose  and  plan  before  under- 
taking anything." 

Hardy,  seated  beside  her  on  the  vine- 
covered  veranda  of  the  house  at  which 
they  had  met  that  evening,  found  her 
looking  at  him  gravely.  She  carried  her 
head  well  and  was  tall  and  slender,  which 
he  especially  admired.  But  what  gave 
him  the  most  distinct  satisfaction  was  her 
earnestness — a  directness  of  thought  and 


speech  which  a  low,  rich  voice,  a  tender 
mouth,  and  eloquent  hands  robbed  of 
masculine  suggestion. 

"I  have  strong  opinions,"  he  admitted. 

"And  you  are  true  to  them  in  your 
action.  You  wouldn't  do  anything  in 
which  you  did  not  believe  ?" 

"That  is  rather  sweeping.  It  would 
depend." 

"On  circumstances?" 

"I  am  adrift  amid  generalities/'  he  pro- 
tested. His  smile  was  not  indulgent,  but 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  such. 
Everything  about  him — big  frame,  large 
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sad,  wide  mouth,  thick  hair,  touched 
ith  gray  at  the  temple,  and  steady  eyes 
-Bpoke  of  power.  His  movements  were 
efiberate,  but  with  no  hint  of  laziness. 
Bred  to  politics,  equipped  by  mind  and 
aclination  for  the  law,  at  forty-five  years 
►f  age  Richard  Hardy  had  put  himself 
nto  tiie  office  of  District  Attorney  by  un- 
lagging  work  and  capable  manipulation 
>f  the  elements  of  a  political  oligarchy. 
For  five  years  he  had  consistently  made 
it  his  aim  to  prove  the  legal  guilt  of  other 
men.  His  friends  ranged  from  half  a 
dozen  leaders  of  as  many  wards  in  the 
city  to  Dr.  Matthew  Cleveland,  the  fore- 
most interpreter  in  the  country  of  Shake- 
speare. His  library  bespoke  a  Catholic 
mind;  his  dress  the  temperament  of  a 
man  of  the  world. 

Miss    Wainwright   felt  that   he   was 

looking  into  her  eyes,  not  at  them.    But 

satisfied  that  this  was  his  habit  it  did 

not  discountenance  her.     "You  wish  a 

concrete  case?"  she  suggested.    "I    am 

able  to  supply  that  also.    It  is  something 

I  have  wished  to  ask  you  since  I  first 

heard  of  your  work  as  District  Attorney. 

Is  that — forbidden  ground  ?f 

"By  no  means." 

"After  all  it  is  but  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion," she  reflected,  turning  a  ring  upon 
her  finger.     Then  raising  her  face  and 
speaking  more  decidedly.    "Tell  me,  is  a 
man  in  your  position  justified  of  his  of- 
fice in  helping  to  send  to  prison  one 
whom  he  knows  is  innocent — morally  in- 
nocent, of  course.    It  is  a  very  old  and  a 
much  dscussed  question,  I  am  sure,  but 
to  a  woman  whose  view  for  many  years 
was  bounded  by  convent  walls  it  is  in- 
tensely interesting.    I  have  my  own  ideas 
and  I  warn  you  they  are— definite." 
"What  are  they?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Yours  first. 
Am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that  you 
would  apply  reason  rather  than  moral 
conviction  to  the  settlement  of  such  a 
question?"  She  was  smiling  but  her 
earnestness  was  patent. 

He  started  involuntarily  at  the  sudden- 
ness and  facility  with  which  she  had  laid 
a  finger  as  it  were  upon  a  joint  in  his 
professional  armour.  But  he  assured  her, 
"Very  well,  then,  I  will  say  that  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  does  not  know  that  an  ac- 
cused person  is  guiltless." 
"Technically?" 


"Technically  is  'actually'  with  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney." 

"So.  So  !"  she  pursed  her  lips  prettily 
and  her  brow  was  wrinkled  as  she  re- 
peated, almost  to  herself,  "Yet  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  might  know  that  the  per- 
son was  guilty  f" 

He  said  yes  before  he  perceived  the 
trap  into  which  he  had  been  led. 

She  laughed  softly.  "I  ask  your  par- 
don for  that.  But  you  will  forgive  me. 
It  is  but  the  tiniest  triumph,  and,  anyhow, 
you  overwhelm  me,  I  am  sure,  with  a 
simple  explanation  of  just  what  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  does  know  when  there  is 
no  guilt." 

He  pulled  himself  out  of  the  difficulty 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  soon  the  con- 
versation took  a  turn. 

But  the  quickness  of  her  retort  was  a 
draft  upon  his  respect,  and  when  next 
he  saw  his  host  of  that  evening  he  ques- 
tioned him.  Miss  Wainwright,  he 
learned,  was  an  American  girl  from  a 
small  town  up  the  State  who,  after  being 
educated  at  a  convent,  had  gone  abroad 
to  study  for  the  stage.  For  her  own  rea- 
sons she  had  abandoned  that  career,  and 
now  lived  quietly  and  comfortably  with 
her  chaperone,  Fraulein  Glatz,  once  an 
opera  singer  of  note. 

Perhaps  her  story  had  piqued  Hardy's 
curiosity.  At  least  a  few  days  later  he 
took  advantage  of  her  permission  to  call. 
He  left  her  with  an  impression  that  the 
serious  woman  of  their  first  meeting  had 
been  a  pose.  As  her  fingers  moved 
among  the  tea  cups  on  the  table  in  her 
little  drawing  room,  she  conversed  of 
the  stage,  the  latest  book  and  their  fellow 
guests  at  the  recent  dinner.  The  most 
fugitive  of  frowns  discouraged  his  tenta- 
tive reference  to  the  conversation  of  their 
•first  meeting. 

As  his  visits  were  repeated  it  grew 
upon  him  that  here  was  a  woman  whose 
inconsequential  moments  let  down  no  bar- 
rier. She  challenged  him  again  and 
again,  and  her  intellectual  grasp  made  a 
sure  weapon  of  verbal  parry  and  retort. 
Soon  he  was  content  to  accept  her  friend- 
ship as  a  relaxation  from  his  professional 
labours  which  was  no  less  a  stimulus  to 
his  ambition.  Yet  he  wondered  at  his 
admiration  for  her.  The  woman  of  in- 
tellect had  never  suggested  herself  to 
him  as  an  ideal.  A  bachelor  because  he 
understood  women  and  had  no  inclina- 
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tion  to  understand  woman,  he  yielded  in- 
sensibly to  the  charm  of  her  presence, 
and  on  reflection  was  not  able  to  persuade 
himself  of  danger  therein. 

And  then  one  afternoon  the  issue  of 
their  first  meeting  was  sharply  recalled  to 
him.  She  referred  to  a  paragraph  she 
had  read  in  an  afternoon  newspaper 
which  censured  a  public  official  for  the 
construction  he  had  placed  upon  the 
definition  of  his  duties.  She  asked  him, 
"Is  not  this  official  responsibility  to  the 
law  sometimes  a  matter  of  opinion  ?  Can 
you  truthfully  say,  that  it  is  not  ?" 

"Most  certainly  it  is  not,"  he  affirmed. 

She  affected  a  mien  of  terror.  "So 
positive?  Then  from  your  own  experi- 
ence—  ?" 

"Yes,  from  my  own  experience — "  he 
began,  but  she  checked  him  with  a  chid- 
ing finger.  "I  was  about  to  ask,"  she 
interposed,  "whether  you  have  ever  yet — 
now  pay  attention,  have  yet  had  a  case 
before  you — as  District  Attorney — upon 
which  you  did  not,  sooner  or  later,  form 
a  definite  personal  opinion — a  personal 
opinion,  remember." 

"If  I  had  doubts,"  he  said  a  little  heav- 
ily, conscious  of  a  mental  warning,  "I 
usually  discovered  evidence  which  settled 
them  for  me." 

She  nodded  reluctantly.  "But  is  evi- 
dence always  conclusive?" 

After  a  moment  he  said  "yes."  "To 
my  mind,"  he  went  on,  "evidence  always 
points  to  legal  guilt,  or  to  superior 
shrewdness,  or  — "  he  paused  and  then 
said  slowly,  "I  will  give  you  an  instance. 
I  had  decided  the  case  for  myself  some 
time  ago.  But,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, I  postponed  action.  Here  it  is — 
confidentially,  of  course.  There  is  a 
man,  now  out  on  bail,  charged  with  a 
considerable  embezzlement.  The  legal 
evidence  against  him  is  damaging;  yet 
I  say  to  you  I  believe  he  is  only  technical- 
lv  guiltv.  He  never  took  the  money, 
though  I  could  not  prove  it.  Bring  Park- 
ker — this  man — before  a  grand  jury,  pre- 
sent the  evidence,  and  he  will  go  to  court 
to  be  found  guiltv  and  sentenced.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  law  this  man 
is  an  embezzler." 

"Yes?"  she  said.    "Yes.    And  you?" 

"I?w  he  repeated.  "That  is  the  point 
Should  I  do  mv  sworn  dutv  to  the  coun- 
trv  and  have  him  punished  by  the  law 
which  he  has  broken  ?" 


It  was  a  half  serious  attempt  to  soud 
her  reasoning  when  she  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  fact.  He  made  the  mis- 
take of  suspecting  that  she  would  lose 
her  poise. 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  point  of 
her  slipper  and  her  face  was  unmoved 
"Perhaps  I  had  imagined,  such  a  case," 
she  said,  "and,  since  you  say  it  exists,  k 
would  occur  to  me  at  once  to  ask 
whether  the  persons  from  whom  this  mas 
is  said  to  have  taken  the  money  will  in- 
sist on  his  prosecution.  Do  they  know 
all  the  facts?" 

"Yes,  and  I  understand  that  they  be- 
lieve in — his  innocence — at  least  as  far  as 
his  intent  to  do  wrong  goes.  Individual- 
ly they  are  willing  to  make  good  the 
money  loss.  But  they  could  not  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  what  they 
are  ready  to  believe;  and,  besides,  they 
have  their  own  reasons  for  not  wishing 
to  bring  it  up  in  court.  Parker's  case  is 
in  my  hands.  As  District  Attorney  it  is 
my  part  to  prove  him  guilty." 

"Your  part,  then,"  she  rejoined  quiz- 
zically, "is  to  be  a  smooth-running  wheel 
in  the  machine  called  justice?  It  seems 
to  me  that  brains  are  at  a  discount  in 
such  a  role.  Are  they  to  have  no  repre- 
sentative, pray?" 

He  flushed.  "You  flatter  me,"  he  said, 
shortly  and  would  have  said  more,  but 
she  answered  calmy.  "I  am  serious,  mv 
friend." 

His  resentment  suddenly  appeared  to 
him  a  small  thing,  and  he  asked  her  to 
forgive  him,  and  she  went  on,  "Some 
would  say  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  to  establish  guilt,  irrespec- 
tive of  fact.  But  you  do  not  agree  to 
that." 

"No,"  he  replied. 

"Then  what  is  left?  The  law — a  code 
framed  upon  precedent,  quoted  by  some 
one  whose  experience  may  and  may  not 
have  been  as  large  as  your  own  an<) 
whose  judgment  was  no  less  fallible. 
Are  you  willing  to  submit  your  action  to 
this?  Are  you  willing  to  exercise  your 
powers  only  to  follow  a  trail?  The  in- 
stinct of  the  animal  would  serve  that  pur- 
pose as  well/' 

"I  believe  that  I  have  been  called  'The 
Bloodhound*  by  some  of  the  picturesque 
gentlemen  who  write  for  the  news- 
papers/9 he  remarked,  and  smiled  a  little 
grimly. 
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"They  have  not  dared  1"  she  exclaimed. 
Ixicredulity  was  in  her  face,  resentment 
in  the  grasp  of  the  fingers  that  for  a  mo- 
ment drew  taut  the  slender  gold  chain 
'with  which  they  had  been  playing. 

"That  it  was  because  you  were  afraid 
of  what  they  would  say  that  you  re- 
mained— "    • 

"A  bloodhound?"  he  suggested  with 
3,  twist  of  the  lips. 

"You  must  not  use  that  word.  Please, 
remember  I  have  forbidden  it,"  she  com- 
manded with  an  air  of  possession.  "Of 
course,  you  are  not  afraid  of  them.  Only, 
I  wish  you  would  not  let  them  think  that 
you  are." 

"Why?"  He  was  regarding  her 
steadily. 

"Oh!  for — reasons.  Suppose  we  say 
because  I  have  an  ideal,  and — flattered 
myself."  Her  eyes  were  turned  upon  a 
pillow  of  the  sofa  which  she  was  smooth- 
ing, there  was  a  fine  colour  in  her  cheeks. 
A  hint  of  submission  in  the  bend  of  her 
head  quickened  his  pulses  afresh.  "And 
you  flattered — me!9  he  said.  "I  don't 
-  wish  to  prove  false  to  an  ideal  of  yours," 
he  continued.  "But,  perhaps  when  a  man 
has  gone  through  what  I  have  gone 
through  he  has  few  ideals  left— only  am- 
bitions." 

She  looked  up,  and  now  their  eyes  met 
in  level  gaze.  She  said,  "Help  me  not 
to  lose  my  ideals  anyhow." 

"I  would — "  he  began,  and  finished, 
" — would  not  disappoint  you,  if  it  lay 
within  my  power.  You  are  doubting  me 
because  I  hesitate  to  break  away  from  the 
line  of  conduct  along  which  I  have  been 
able  to  force  myself  forward.  Is  that 
fair?  I  would  not  be  where  I  am,  if  I 
had  deviated." 

"You  have  won  your  way  to  a  place 
where  you  have  the  right  to  choose  your 
path,"  she  returned.  "The  ideal  man 
strikes  out  as  his  heart  bids  him." 

"If  I  were  that  man,"  he  began,  and 
again  halted.  She  had  been  resting  on 
her  elbows,  her  fingers  interlaced  beneath 
her  chin  and  suddenly  she  dropped  her 
arms,  and  cried  out.  "No,  no!  Wait. 
I — you  don't  understand." 

"I  understand  that  I  would  do  all  that 
you  ask,"  he  answered  gravely. 

For  a  moment  he  wondered  at  the 
struggle  which  went  on  in  her  face.  Her 
eyes  were  turned  away,  but  something 
tugged  at  her  lips  until  they  drew  in  a 


line  of  pain.  Then  they  were  resolute, 
and  she  started  to  rise,  and  as  quickly 
dropped  down  among  the  cushions  again, 
and  said,  "You  would  do  what  I  asked? 
Because  I  asked  you?" 

"I  have  just  told  you." 

"Then,  we  must  plan.    Yes,  plan." 

"But  what  for?"  he  asked. 

"For  this — test  of  your— obedience." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  he  laughed.  "Well, 
what  is  it  to  be  ?  You  will  not  find  it  easy 
to  set  a  satisfactory  task." 

"It  will  not  be  difficult  for— us"  she 
corrected. 

The  self-contained,  independent  pose 
which  he  had  come  to  know  so  well  had 
given  place  to  an  air  of  confidential 
frankness — almost  of  tenderness  in  which 
he  seemed  to  stand  by  her  side,  as  it 
were  in  counsel  against  himself. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  responded.  "And  how 
shall  we  go  about  this  plot  ?" 

"I  must  think  it  out.  Now  do  not  dis- 
turb me,"  she  commanded,  and  then  there 
was  silence  until  she  said  abruptly,  "I 
have  it!  How  do  you  have  a  man  re- 
leased who  has  been  held  in  bail — by  a 
magistrate  ?  For  examination  of  the  case 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  I  mean?  No  legal 
quibbling  now,"  as  she  saw  his  eyes 
darken.  "Tell  me  plainly.  I  will  detect 
any  fabrication.  And,  remember,  this  is 
our  plan." 

"You  are  thinking  of  the  Parker 
case?"  he  said. 

"Of  course.  Of  what  else?  Is  that 
not  the  case  upon  which  we  made  our 
point — about  my  ideal's  duty?  The  ideal 
man  is  honest  to  himself  first  of  all.  But 
is  he  honest  to  himself  if  he  allows  any 
one  to  suffer  whom  he  knows  is  innocent 
and  can  save?  You  are  not  honest  to 
yourself  if  you  allow  this  man  Parker 
to  be  punished  for  what  you  have  said 
yourself  he  is  not  guilty  of  doing,  except 
in  name.  He  must  have  those  who  love 
him — a  mother,  a  sister;  perhaps — some 
other  woman  loves  him.  What  would 
vou  sav  to  her  if  she  was  to  ask  you  to 
help  him?" 

"But  don't  you  see  that  I  have  no 
choice  with  my  legal  duty  plain  before 
me?' 

For  an  instant  her  face  paled  and  her 
eyes  flashed  upon  him — it  may  have  been 
only  reproach.  Then  her  fingers  fell 
upon  his  coat  sleeve,  and  she  was  saying 
softly,  "Ah,  my  friend,  how  that  woman's 
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heart  would  ache.  She  would  never  com- 
prehend, I  fear.  If  I  would  come  to  you 
with  such  a  plea — " 

"But  you  would  not/'  he  objected. 
"You  would  understand.  It  is  because 
you  understand  me — " 

"That  I  ask  you  to  be  true  to  the  best 
that  is  in  you.    Yes,  true  to  my  ideal." 

His  hand  closed  over  the  one  on  his 
sleeve  and,  for  an  instant,  pressed  the 
slender  fingers  before  they  were  with- 
drawn. He  said  in  a  low  voice,  "You 
make  it  very  hard  to  disappoint  you  when 
you  make  this  case  your  own." 

"Not  mine,  but  ours,"  she  corrected. 
"We  will  work  it  out  together,  and  we 
will  let  no  one  else  interfere.  We  will 
think  of  none  but — ourselves.  But  our 
enemies  will  learn  from  what  we  do  that 
we  mean  to  run  our  office  in  our  own 
way.    Is  it  not  so?" 

Leaning  forward,  his  face  burning,  his 
hands  clasped,  he  did  not  answer;  and 
she  nodded  and  repeated  her  question, 
"Then,  tell  me.  How  are  we — the  Dis- 
trict Attorney — to  have  this  man  re- 
leased?   The  process?" 

"You  are  afraid  I  will  back  down  if 
you  wait,"  he  charged.  "But  I  will  ex- 
plain what  you  ask.  First  of  all,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  has  in  his  possession  an 
indictment  against  Parker  which  filled  in 
by  him  becomes  a  legal  document." 

"We've  arranged  about  that,"  she  re- 
turned. "You  are  to  write  'Nol.  Pros. ' 
on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  sign  it  and 
send  it  to  a  judge.  That  is  not  exactly 
the  formal  way  of  doing  it — to  quote  con- 
fidentially the  District  Attorney — but  it 
comes  within  the  prerogatives  of  the  of- 
fice.   Am  I  not  right  ?" 

"Yes."  Then  his  face  grew  more 
grave.  "But  an  embezzlement  is  a  seri- 
ous thing  to  treat  so  summarily.  There 
would  be — talk,  if  one  of  my  enemies 
were  to  hear  of  it." 

"We  are  dealing  with  a  false  charge  of 
embezzlement,  not  the  crime  itself,"  she 
responded.  "Moreover,  we  are  not  afraid 
of  what  they  sav,  remember.  We  will 
send  for  the  indictment  at  once.  Your 
office  is  open  ?  Yes  ?  Then  we  will  write 
an  order  to  your  clerk  to  deliver  it  to  the 
messenger." 

She  was  on  her  feet  as  she  spoke,  and 
beside  a  mahogftnv  desk,  Dulling  out  un- 
marked writing  paper  and  testing  a  pen 
on  the  blotter.    "You  men  take  up  such 


a  lot  of  room  when  you  write  that  I  sup- 
pose my  desk  will  be  hopelessly  small, " 
she  said  to  him  over  her  shoulder.  "But, 
understand  you,  it  is  not  every  one  who 
would  be  allowed  to  use  it  Keep  your 
eyes  strictly  on  your  work;  this  is  my 
holy  of  holies.  I  am  not  willing  to  sur- 
render its  secrets  yet,  even  to — you." 

He  took  the  chair  she  placed  for  turn. 
But,  as  he  picked  up  the  pen  and  poised 
it  over  the  paper,  a  renewed  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  her  proposal  made  him  half 
turn.  He  was  about  to  say  he  must  think 
it  over.  Then  he  felt  that  she  was  lean- 
ing over  the  back  of  the  chair,  with  her 
head  close  to  his.  His  resolution  weak- 
ened. 

"I  am  waiting,"  she  said.  "I  am  anx- 
ious to  see  how  the  District  Attorney 
writes — professionally.  It  is  very  differ- 
ent from  this?"  In  an  instant  she  had 
drawn  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  and  held 
it  before  him.  He  recognized  it  as  one 
of  his  notes  to  her,  her  movement  told 
him  from  where  she  had  taken  it  His 
pen  touched  the  paper.  He  had  written 
the  order  to  his  assistant,  slipped  it  into 
an  envelope,  sealed  and  addressed  it,  al- 
most before  he  was  conscious  of  the  act 

A  minute  later  she  delivered  the  en- 
velope to  a  messenger  at  the  door.  Then 
she  turned  to  him. 

"Now,  I  will  reward  you!"  she  cried 
gaily.  She  seated  herself  at  the  piano. 
Good  music  affected  him  as  did  good 
wine ;  it  bore  him  out  of  his  sterner  self 
and  soothed  him.  Half  an  hour  passed, 
and  he  had  thought  only  of  her,  when 
she  ran  to  the  door,  and  brought  to  him 
an  official  envelope.  It  bore  his  name. 
"May  I?"  she  said,  inserting  the  tip  of 
one  finger  beneath  the  flap  of  the  en- 
velope. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  satisfied  to  watch 
her.  She  sat  down  beside  him,  and,  un- 
folding the  enclosure,  read  it  through. 

When  she  looked  up  from  the  indict- 
ment she  saw  about  his  mouth  those  lines 
of  decision  which  she  most  feared. 
"Prisoner!"  she  cried  quickly,  and  rose, 
her  head  thrown  back,  one  hand  resting 
on  the  table  by  her  side,  the  other  ex- 
tended toward  him  in  gesture  of  com- 
mand. "Prisoner,  stand  up  to  receive 
your  sentence!" 

Instinct,  habit,  training  fought  against 
the  thralldom  of  her  presence  and  voice. 
But  she  had  pronounced  the  words  most 
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potent  to  deepen  the  spell  upon  him,  and 
he  got  up,  exulting  in  his  obedience,  and 
took  his  former  seat  at  the  desk.  She 
spread  the  paper  upon  the  desk,  and 
placed  the  pen  in  his  hand,  closing  his 
fingers  around  it  with  a  lingering  pres- 


sure. 


"The  District  Attorney  will  fill  in  the 
indictment  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion upon  the  case,"  she  said — she 
pointed  to  the  document  before  him,  and 
he  wrote  down  the  legal  facts  in  the  case 
of  Parker.  Then  he  looked  up.  She  was 
smiling,  yet  there  was  ^  light  in  the 
depths  of  her  eyes  that  made  him  start  to 
rise,  eagerness  in  his. 

But  she  pressed  him  down  with  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  "There  is  a  man — my 
ideal — he  has  not  finished  his  part/'  she 
reminded  him.    "I  am  waiting." 

He  folded  the  paper,  and  across  the 
back  of  it  wrote  the  name  and  number  of 
the  case,  and,  below  this,  the  usual  order 
made  by  the  court  in  entering  a  "Nolle 
Prosequi"  for  the  dismissal  of  the  case. 
He  signed  it  "Richard  Hardy — District 
Attorney";  and,  with  the  last  stroke  of 
the  pen,  sprang  to  his  feet. 

She  snatched  away  the  paper  from  the 
desk,  and  retreated  so  swiftly  that  he 
found  the  table  between  them  before  he 
could  reach  her.  "That  is  not  fair!"  she 
objected. 

"What  have  I  not  done  which  you 
wished  V*  he  cried. 

She  met  his  gaze  unswervingly;  and 
then  it  came  to  him  that  he  loved  her  for 
herself,  for  something  apart  from  her 
beauty  and  the  allurement  of  her  manner. 
"Forgive  me,"  he  begged,  and  moved 
around  the  table,  and  tried  to  take  her 
hand.    But  she  gave  a  great  start,  and 
slipped  away  from  him.     He  could  not 
comprehend  the  fright  in  her  face;  fear 
had  seemed  a  stranger  to  her  before,  and 
for  a  moment  he  wondered  if  it  could  be 
that  she  mistrusted  him.    So,  puzzled  and 
hurt,  his  pride  came  to  his  rescue,  and 
he  said  gravely,  "I  am  sorry  for  what- 
ever I  have  done  to  offend  you.     Give 
me  the  indictment,  I  will  deliver  it  my- 
self.   I  will  come  again.    May  I?    To 
tell  you  that — we — have  succeeded  ?' 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  Her  voice  was 
so  low  that  he  hardly  distinguished  the 
word.  She  was  not  looking  at  him.  And 
so  he  left  her. 


A  week  later  he  saw  the  indictment 
countersigned  by  the  presiding  judge  in 
court,  and  duly  recorded.  The  case 
against  Henry  Parker  was  legally  as  if 
it  had  never  been.  But  he  did  not  go  at 
once  to  her.  He  had  made  one  mistake 
by  pressing  his  claim  prematurely;  he 
trusted  that  what  he  had  done  for  her 
would  plead  his  cause.  He  knew  that  she 
knew  that  it  was  love  for  her,  not  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  what  she  declared 
which  had  made  him  do  this. 

Two  days  after  the  quashing  of  the 
indictment,  reaching  his  office  about 
noon,  he  found  on  his  desk  a  letter  from 
her.  Its  opening  words  made  his  heart 
leap.  He  pressed  it  to  his  lips  before  he 
read  its  closing  lines.  Then  the  hand 
holding  the  letter  dropped  and  he  was 
staring  at  the  wall,  seeing  nothing. 

"And  now,"  she  wrote,  "it  must  be 
good-bye — and  for  always.  I  am  going 
away — at  once.  I  cannot  explain  what  I 
have  done.  I  hope  that  you  may  never 
understand  it — all.  If  you  ever  do  un- 
derstand it,  try  to  forgive  a  woman 
whose  excuse  is  that  she  misjudged  you, 
and  did  not  realize  the  wrong  she  did 
until  it  was  too  late  to  undo  it." 

At  first  he  thought  this  was  a  jest.  He 
read  it  again  and  again.  But  in  the  light 
of  the  final  lines  he  was  only  made  more 
sure  that  this  was  her  farewell  to  him. 
He  tried  to  explain  to  himself  in  a  dull 
way,  and  was  confounded  by  a  lack  of 
motive.  He  lay  back  in  his  chair,  the 
letter  loose  in  his  hand.  And  then,  on 
his  desk  addressed  to  him  he  noticed  a 
small  box.  He  picked  it  up  with  shaking 
fingers  and  tore  away  its  wrappings.  A 
slip  of  paper  lay  on  top.    On  it  he  read : 

"From  one  you  saved  because  you  are 
a  man.  And  from  another  who  will  owe 
to  you  all  that  she  calls  happiness. 

"Henry  Parker." 

On  a  bed  of  cotton  wool  in  the  box 
rested  a  plain  gold  locket,  worn  and 
dulled.  Within  it,  facing  a  tiny  photo- 
graph of  a  man  whom  he  recognized  as 
Parker,  was  the  portrait  of  a  woman — a 
woman  with  smiling  mouth  and  serene 
eyes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  say- 
ing, "Prisoner,  stand  up  to  receive  your 
sentenced 

Churchill  Williams. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  M.  DE  BLOWITZ  .• 

IN  one  respect  the  Memoirs  of  M.  de 
Blowitz  —  Henri-Georges-Stephari- 
Adolphe  de  Blowitz — remind  us  of 
the  eighteenth-century  novel  of  ad- 
venture. Every  now  and  then  in 
Humphrey  Clinker  or  Tom  Jones  or  Gil 
Bias  the  main  story  of  the  hero's  exploits 
is  interrupted  for  a  time,  the  hero  politely 
effaces  himself,  while  the  mysterious 
stranger  with  whom  he  has  been  draining 
a  bottle  of  wine  or  a  tankard  of  ale  in  the 
tap-room  of  the  wayside  inn,  regales  the 
reader  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  chap- 
ters with  the  story  of  his  unhappy  life. 
And  so  it  is  with  M.  de  Blowitz.  Every 
now  and  then  he  will  pause  in  his  narra- 
tion of  the  march  of  great  events  and  in- 
troduce a  veiled  lady  whose  career  has 
been  connected  with  the  court  intrigues 
of  some  European  capital.  These  digres- 
sions enable  him  to  applaud  himself  en- 
thusiastically. He  likes  to  tell  how  he 
came  to  the  lady's  assistance  when  she 
was  in  dire  need  and  how  much  she  owed 
to  his  influence  with  the  great  men  of 
Europe.  At  every  turn  these  Memoirs 
show  him  to  be  the  man  that  he  was — 
inordinately  vain,  at  times  even  childishly 
so,  swelled  almost  to  bursting  with  the 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  considering 
himself  not  as  a  mere  journalist  but  as  an 
arbiter  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 

To  a  certain  extent  what  he  wishes  you 
to  believe  about  himself  is  true.  He  did 
accofnplish  great  things  in  journalism, 
and  he  undoubtedly  had  the  ears  of  some 
of  the  most  influential  statesmen '  and 
diplomats  of  his  time.  But  this,  we  think, 
was  less  due  to  his  personality,  which 
must  have  been  far  from  agreeable,  or  to 
his  honesty  on  which  he  insists  so  much, 
than  to  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  that 
he  served  was  from  1870  until  the  publi- 
cation of  the  fraudulent  Pigott  letters  in 
1887,  the  most  powerful  and  the  best 
credited  newspaper  in  the  world.  Those 
were  the  glorious  years  in  the  history  of 

*  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Blowitz.     New  York: 
Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 


the  London  Times.  Under  the  editorship 
of  John  Delane  the  honesty  and  reliability 
of  its  columns  were  unquestioned.  Eng- 
land was  then  standing  aloof  from  Conti- 
nental affairs,  and  the  pages  of  the  Times 
offered  a  Continental  statesman  a  medium 
such  as  he  could  not  find  in  the  press  of 
his  own  country.  That,  we  think,  is  the 
reason  that  such  men  as  Thiers,  Bis- 
marck, Gambetta,  and  the  Duke  Decazes, 
were  ready  to  give  de  Blowitz  the  inter- 
views they  refused  other  journalists  and 
enabled  him  to  fill  his  Memoirs  with  so 
much  of  the  hitherto  unwritten  history  of 
his  time. 

While,  as  a  journalist,  de  Blowitz's 
greatest  feat  was  the  publication  in  1878 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  before  it  had  been 
signed,  his  own  explanation  of  how  he  se- 
cured this  famous  "beat"  does  not  tend 
to  enhance  the  achievement,  and  the  chap- 
ter describing  it  is  not  equal  for  dramatic 
reading  to  that  dealing  with  the  French 
war  scare  of  1875,  De  Blowitz's  account 
of  this  historical  episode  shows  the  Ger- 
man nation,  and  above  all  the  Emperor 
and  Von  Moltke  in  an  unenviable  light 
Indeed,  we  are  told  that  had  not  Bis- 
marck, to  his  lasting  credit,  disclosed  to 
the  civilized  world  through  the  columns 
of  the  London  Times  the  plans  of  the 
military  party  at  Berlin,  the  history  of 
Germany  would  have  been  stained  with 
the  record  of  the  most  brutal  and  unpro- 
voked attack  upon  a  weakened  nation  of 
modern  times.  In  1875  when  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  was  President  and  the  Duke  De- 
cazes was  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  the  National  Assembly  voted  the 
creation  of  the  Fourth  Battalion,  an  act 
which  was  regarded  with  apprehension 
in  Germany.  In  that  country  Bismarck 
had  almost  absolute  freedom  in  all  ques- 
tions not  pertaining  to  the  army,  but  the 
Emperor  with  Moltke  by  his  side  had 
shown  that  he  was  resolved  to  be  the  sole 
master  in  military  matters.  Therefore,  it 
was  Moltke  who  was  consulted  as  to 
German  action  in  regard  to  the  creation 
of  the  famous  Fourth  Battalion.  Moltke's 
advice  was  for  an  immediate  war  upon 
France.       Without     warning,     without 
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-revocation,  the  German  armies  were  to 
rivade  France,  before  that  country  had 
ime  to  prepare  herself  for  the  conflict, 
rush  instantly  all  opposition,  press  on  to 
?aris,  invest  the  capital,  and  take  up  a 
x>sition  on  the  plateau  of  Avron,  where 
:hey  could  overlook  Paris  and  if  neces- 
sary destroy  it.  Then  Germany  would  dic- 
tate a  treaty  reducing  France  to  absolute 
subjection  for  years.  Picardy  and  Cham- 
pagne would  go  the  way  that  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  had  gone  in  1871.  The  treaty 
would  insist  upon  a  permanently  reduced 
French  army,  impose  a  war  indemnity  of 
10,000,000  (10  milliards)  of  francs,  pay- 
able in  twenty  annuities,  without  any 
clause  allowing  payment  to  be  made  in 
advance,  with  annual  interest  at  five  per 
cent.  German  garrisons  would  be  kept 
in  all  the  principal  French  towns  until 
the  full  amount  should  have  been  paid. 

Moltke  and  the  military  party  at  Berlin 

saw   nothing  infamous  in  this  colossal 

scheme   of  aggression.     They  regarded 

with    anxiety  the  marvellous   swiftness 

with  which  the  French  were  carrying  on 

the  reorganisation  of  their  army  and  they 

argued  that  war  was  inevitable  and  that 

it  should  be  waged  before  France  was 

sufficiently  on  her  feet  to  make  the  issue 

of  the  struggle  doubtful.    Bismarck,  on 

the  other  hand,  according  to  de  Blowitz, 

believed  that  an  attack  so  unprovoked 

would  be  a  weal  of  dishonour  across  the 

face  of  Germany  in  the  pages  of  history. 

According  to  de  Blowitz  had  he  had  his 

way  in  1871  the  terms  of  peace  would 

have  been  much  less  severe.    A  good  part 

of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  the  cities  of 

Metz  and  Belfort   (the  latter  city  was 

finally  ceded  to  France  upon  the  payment 

of  an  additional  billion  francs)   would 

have-  remained  with  France.    But  he  had 

been  overruled  then,  and  in  1875  he  knew 

that  nothing  that  he  could  say  would  have 

influence  against  the  plans  of  the  military 

party.    The  only  way  that  the  war  could 

be  averted  was  by  apprising  the  civilised 

world  of  the  imminence  of  the  danger. 

To  this  end  he  had  the  full  account  of  the 

plans  of  the  German  military  party,  and 

conclusive  supporting  proof  conveyed  to 

the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

who  in  turn  communicated  them  to  de 

Blowitz.    Published  in  the  London  Times 

they  roused  the  indignant  protests  of 

Christendom  and  Moltke  was  obliged  to 

stay  his  hand. 


In  the  chapter  on  Diplomacy  in  Jour- 
nalism, de  Blowitz  tells  of  a  dramatic  in- 
cident which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1875  when  the  Duke  Decazes  first  learned 
that  Lord  Derby  had  bought  two  hundred 
thousand  shares  of  Suez  stock,  giving 
England  control  of  the  canal.  De  Blow- 
itz was  at  the  Minister's  house  watching 
him  play  a  game  of  billiards  when  a  sec- 
retary entered  with  a  package  of  letters 
and  telegrams. 

Opening  the  packet,  the  Duke  began  to 
read  one  of  the  telegrams.  Suddenly  he 
became  red,  then  pale,  and  wiped  his  tem- 
ples, moist  with  sweat.  Then,  as  if  mad- 
dened, with  an  irresistible  movement  he 
took  the  billiard  cue,  which  he  had  put 
down,  struck  it  on  the  rim  of  the  table, 
broke  it  across  his  knee,  and  threw  the  bits 
into  the  fire.  The  persons  present,  it  may 
be  imagined,  were  in  a  great  state  of  mind. 

Suddenly  approaching  me,  his  teeth  set 
with  anger,  he  said:  "Do  you  know  what 
I  have  just  heard?  Derby  has  just  bought 
200,000  Suez  shares  from  Ismail,  while 
every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  con- 
ceal from  us,  not  only  the  negotiations, 
but  even  Ismail's  intention  of  selling  them. 

"It's  an  infamy!  It's  England  putting 
her  hand  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  my 
personal  failure  has  in  no  way  retarded  the 
act.  I  authorize  you  to  say  what  you  have 
just  seen.  I  even  beg  you  to  say  it,  and  to 
add  that  Lord  Derby  will  have  to  pay  for 
that."  And  he  added,  half  talking  to  him- 
self, "Yes,  I  swear  that  he  shall  pay  for 
it!"  He  then  quickly  left  the  room,  and  I, 
too,  went  out. 

De  Blowitz  went  home  with  the  inten- 
tion of  sending  a  report  of  what  he  had 
heard  to  his  paper,  but  when  there  began 
to  realise  the  danger  of  the  situation  and 
ended  by  destroying  his  notes.  When  he 
next  met  Decazes  the  latter  thanked  him 
warmly  for  his  discretion  and  his  sacri- 
fice of  a  journalistic  success  to  a  sense  of 
duty. 

Bismarck's  protest  against  being  held 
responsible  for  the  severe  terms  imposed 
upon  France  after  the  struggle  of  1870 
will  not  be  very  readily  accepted  against 
the  testimony  of  historians  who  were  in 
a  position  to  know  the  facts.  The  inter- 
view which  de  Blowitz  narrates  took 
place  in  Berlin  on  July  2,  1878.  They 
discussed  the  recent  Congress  and  Euro- 
pean affairs  in  general,  and  finally  began 
to  talk  of  France. 

"France,"  said  Bismarck,  "is  the  only 
country  which  does  not  hesitate  to  spend 
millions  on  ijs  slightest  caprices!" 
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"Yes,"  I  answered;  "and  yet  it  is  a  curi- 
ous phenomenon,  when  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  temperament  of  the  French, 
to  see  that  these  people,  who  appear  to  be 
so  thoughtless  and  so  turbulent,  should  be 
the  most  economical  people  in  the  world, 
and  that,  in  their  country,  saving  is  organ- 
ised in  such  a  way  that  it  has  become  a 
national  theory." 

"Oh/  interrupted  Prince  Bismarck,  turn- 
ing toward  me,  "that  is  only  surprising  to 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  judging  that 
country  by  Paris!  But  there  is  France  and 
France,  the  French  of  Paris  and  the  French 
of  the  provinces.  The  former  are  immense- 
ly vain  and  amusing,  agreeable,  wasteful, 
always  ready  to  knock  down  the  lamp- 
posts, have  revolutions,  and  declare  war. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  economy. 
The  whole  world  takes  money  to  them  and 
they  squander  it.  But  at  her  side  is  the 
other  France,  the  real  France,  that  of  the 
provinces  and  of  the  rural  districts — the 
French  who  work  and  labour,  who  are 
steady  and  who  economise,  and  who  pay 
for  all  the  giddy  actions,  all  the  follies  of 
the  other.  When  the  former  bring  about 
a  revolution,  it  is  the  latter  who  suffer; 
when  the  former  declare  war,  it  is  the  lat- 
ter who  fight.  And  yet  the  French  of  the 
provinces  love  their  native  soil,  and  their 
greatest  sacrifice  is  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  it  in  order  to  make  their  military 
service. 

"When  I  was  in  France,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  common  soldiers, 
and  I  often  chatted  with  them.  They  all 
of  them  had  one  great  desire,  and  that  was 
to  finish  their  military  service  and  return 
to  their  fields. 

"If  one  only  listened  to  the  French  peas- 
ant, there  would  never  be  any  war;  and  yet, 
when  he  does  fight,  he  fights  well.  When 
he  is  beaten  he  is  very  much  cast  down, 
and  when  he  is  victorious  he  is  delighted 
— there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it;  but,  con- 
queror or  conquered,  the  one  thing  he  sees 
clearly  is  that  victory  or  defeat  will*  bring 
the  battle  to  a  close  and  he  will  then  be 
able  to  return  home." 

The  conversation  then  reverted  to  the 
Congress.  The  Prince  remarked  rather 
severely : 

"The  Peace  of  San  Stefano  was  one  of 
the  most  thoughtless  actions  of  modern 
history.  Ignatieff  made  a  blunder  which  no 
true  statesman  would  ever  have  committed. 
He    took    everything    that    he    could    get. 


When  an  enemy  is  vanquished,  and  oae 
has  one's  foot  on  his  neck,  he  can  be 
made  to  give  whatever  one  wants,  but  one 
must  think  of  the  consequences  of  the 
victory  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  the 
defeat.  We  should  not  be  where  we  bow 
are  if,  in  1886,  I  had  acted  like  Ignatieff,  if 
I  had  taken  territory  from  Austria.  At 
that  time  every  one  was  against  me.  I 
had  said  when  we  started:  'If  we  should 
be  victorious  I  shall  not  annex  any  Aus- 
trian territory,  for  we  must  not  reniaii 
enemies  forever.  In  ten  or  twelve  years' 
time  we  must  be  able  to  come  to  as 
understanding  with  her.'  When  we  were 
victorious,  every  one  wanted  me  to  take 
territory  from  her.  I  held  my  own,  though, 
and  since  then  I  have  often  had  cause  to 
congratulate  myself  that  I  did  so." 

At  these  words  I  could  not  help  looking 
the  Prince  in  the  face,  and  he  at  once  read 
in  my  eyes  the  question  that  was  on  my 
lips,  for  without  flinching  he  said: 

"I  know  what  you  mean;  you  are  think- 
ing about  the  last  war.  But  in  1871  I  acted 
in  the  same  way.  At  that  time  France  was 
in  our  hands.  Paris  was  conquered,  the 
Commune  was  brewing,  everything  was 
disorganised;  and  if  I  had  acted  like  Igna- 
tieff I  should  have  demanded  Picardy  and 
Champagne.  Now  this  never  occurred  to 
any  one;  and  when  I  was  urged  to  take 
Belfort  and  Metz  I  refused,  saying,  'No, 
Belfort  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French;  it 
must  remain  theirs.*"  And  even  with  re- 
gard to  Metz,  on  seeing  the  despair  of  poor 
M.  Thiers,  I  hesitated.  But,  as  you  know, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  campaign  such  as 
that  was,  one  has  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  military  element,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  listen  to  Moltke,  who  kept  repeating  to 
me  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  'Metz  in  our 
hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  means 
a  difference  of  100,000  men,  more  or  less, 
in  the  army.'  I  could  not  impose  upon  my 
country  the  burden  of  putting  100,000  more 
men  into  active  service  at  a  given  moment.1' 

The  chapters  devoted  to  "Alva"  and 
"A  Life  Struggle"  add  but  little  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  They  are  introduced 
apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
give  de  Blowitz  an  opportunity  to  paint 
himself  in  very  amiable  colours.  But 
apart  from  this  the  Memoirs  of  M.  de 
Blowitz  is  a  work  of  some  importance 
Some  may  dispute  its  reliability :  no  one 
will  deny  its  interest. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 
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II. 

MR.  WHITE'S  "THE  FOREST."* 

IN  Mr.  White's  book  there  is  a  chap- 
ter on  "Lying  Awake  at  Night," 
which  is  likely  to  surprise  a  good 
many  of  his  readers  and  impress 
them  all.    As  one  who  has  come  to  him, 
not  by  any  short  cut,  but  by  way  of  The 
Blazed  Trail  and  succeeding  stories  from 
the  same  hand,  I  wish  that  this  chapter 
might  fall  under  the  eye  of  every  person 
who  has  a  sincere  interest  in  American 
literature.    It  is  the  sort  of  thing  which 
we  have  had  little  of  and  need  very  much. 
It  is  most  significant  in  its  immediate  re- 
lation because  it  indicates  that  a  writer 
who,   from  the  first,  has  shown  himself 
uncommonly  capable  in  the  description 
of  certain  vigorous  phases  of  activity  is 
also  able  to  express  into  his  interpretation 
of  life  those  messages  of  earth  and  water 
and   air  and  sky  which  effect  the  con- 
sciousness of  each  of  us  yet  which  are  so 
difficult  to  explain  even  to  ourselves.    In 
Mr.   White's  previous  work  there  have 
been  signs  of  this  same  fine  comprehen- 
sion of  nature's  silent  influences,  but  not 
before  has  he  made  so  plain  his  sympathy 
for  the  spiritual  and  emotional  sensitive- 
ness to  nature  without  some  share  of 
which  no  character,  however  potential 
otherwise,  is  wholly  convincing.    If  you 
have  ever  been  in  the  woods  before  dawn, 
and  "have  cast  from  you  the  drowsiness 
of  dreams  with  the  warm  blanket"  you 
will  realise  fully  what  Mr.  White  means 
by  that  "coolness,  physical  and  spiritual" 
which  "bathes  you  from  head  to  foot." 
And  once  again,  "all  your  senses  will  be 
keyed  to  the  last  vibration"  as  "the  faint, 
searching  woods-perfume  of  dampness, 
greets  your  nostrils."    But,  whether  or 
not  you  may  hark  back  to  your  own  ex- 
perience for  this,  there  will  be  borne  in 
upon  you  by  these  few  pages  a  convincing 
sense  of  that  mysterious  influence  com- 
pounded of  blurred  distances  and  popu- 
lous silence  and  dim  light — and  what  else 
besides?— which    the    wooded    country 
breathes.    Perhaps  at  this  hour  the  forest 
more  nearly  yields  its  secret  than  at  any 
other;  and  surely  Mr.  White  has  stood 
•  with  every  faculty  alert. 

But,  if  in  this  chapter  he  has  wholly 
surrendered  himself  to  the  immaterial 
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charm  of  the  woods,  on  every  page  of  his 
book  he  has  confessed  that  for  him  the 
presence  of  the  trees  holds  magic,  that 
brooks  are  for  more  than  the  crossing, 
hillsides  for  more  than  the  climbing,  pools 
for  more  than  the  fishing.  Not  all  his 
sage  words  to  the  man  who  would  tramp 
and  camp,  even  when  they  deal  with  the 
bare  elements  of  tin  cup  and  saucepan, 
beans  and  bacon,  or  the  relative  merits  of 
coat  and  extra  "sweater"  convince  us  that 
the  man  who  wrote  them  takes  to  the 
woods  because  of  physical  lust  to  cover 
many  miles  quickly,  or  to  catch  the  big- 
gest fish,  or  even  to  explore  whereof  he 
may  relate  upon  his  return.  We  have 
had  many  spurious  nature-books ;  here  is 
a  nature-book  of  quite  another  kind.  It 
is  pervaded  with  the  enthusiasm  and  un- 
derstanding of  one  whom  experience  has 
only  drawn  close  to  the  heart  of  things. 
There  will  be  few  who  read  The  Forest 
and  not  wish  that  they  might  sit  down 
with  its  author  beside  a  "friendship  fire" 
and  there  hear  him  tell  more. 

To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  book — 
the  side  of  the  camp-kit  and  personal 
equipment  for  a  tramp — it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  it  has  its  value.  There  was 
once  a  little  pocket-volume  by  a  veteran 
woodsman — rarely  to  be  found  now,  I 
surmise — which,  to  the  minds  of  many 
who  knew,  was  the  only  thing  of  its  sort ; 
but  with  these,  as  with  many  others  who 
seek  in  Mr.  White  a  counselor  and  guide, 
The  Forest  is  likely  hereafter  to  rank  all 
other  volumes  on  the  subject  of  what  to 
take  with  you  and  what  not  to  take  with 
you  into  the  woods,  and  how,  with  a  fair 
share  of  common  sense  to  be  most  com- 
fortable and  to  experience  the  most  that  is 
worth  experiencing  while  there.  Before 
all  else,  in  this  respect,  Mr.  White  is  prac- 
tical. "The  Science  of  Going  Light,"  as 
he  calls  one  of  his  earlier  chapters,  is  the 
epitome  of  reascyiableness  combined  with 
a  knowledgeof  the  importance  tooneon  the 
tramp  of  bring  free  from  every  ounce  of 
"duffle"  not  absolutely  needed.  His  ad- 
vice is  not  offered  to  the  camper  who 
plans  a  two  weeks'  stay  at  one  spot  within 
shouting  distance  of  a  farm  house,  though 
even  such  may  profit  from  what  is  here ; 
but  for  all  others,  despite  its  author's  dis- 
claimer of  attempt  "to  tell  it  all,"  it  com- 
prehends in  small  space  more  than  has 
been  put  into  print  anywhere  else.  So, 
too,  with  the  delightfully  personal  chap- 
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many  different  kinds  of  a  brick,"  with 
real  dramatic  power,  but  there  are  too 
many  of  them,  they  are  the  whole  college, 
student  body  and  faculty  alike. 

Barbara  Dale  comes  to  Hallworth  af- 
ter the  death  of  her  uncle,  as  the  ward  of 
Dr.  Penfold,  the  absent-minded  professor 
of  mathematics,  a  man  "conceived  and 
born  in  numbers."  At  the  end  of  her 
freshman  year  she  accepts  his  offer  of 
marriage,  though  he  is  twenty-five  years 
her  senior,  because  she  pities  his  loneli- 
ness. She  tries  to  understand,  to  make  a 
place  in  her  husband's  house,  to  fill  the 
emptiness  of  her  days,  but  the  only  way 
of  escape  from  her  restlessness  and  ennui 
seems  closed  when  her  child  is  born  dead. 
The  following  year  she  goes  into  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  campus,  at  her  husband's 
request  and  in  charge  of  the  Fellow  in 
Mathematics,  Richard  Waring,  a  knight 
errant  of  chivalry  in  its  truest  sense. 
They  had  been  much  together  ever  since 
her  coming  to  the  university  and  now 
the  intellectual  liking  developed  slowly 
into  the  "love  that  is  synonymous  with 
pain."  Barbara's  pity  for  her  husband 
makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  speak  of 
divorce,  he  seems  helpless  as  a  child  in 
her  hands.  The  struggle  is  a  bitter  one, 
though  it  was  foreordained  that  Barbara 
would  win  because  of  her  unselfishness 
and  sincerity  and  the  clean  record  of  her 
ancestors.  Then  is  introduced,  as  the 
deus  ex  machina  for  their  salvation,  "the 
outrageous  John  Rebbor,"  whose  gift  of 
three  millions  to  the  university  in  return 
for  a  trusteeship  is  vigorously,  even  reck- 
lessly, opposed  by  Waring  in  his  maga- 
zine, College  and  State,  with  the  result 
that  he  is  asked  to  resign.  In  life  they 
could  have  conquered  and  both  remained 
at  Hallworth,  but  the  world  might  have 
been  incredulous  and  in  a  book  the  world 
must  be  convinced. 

The  author  has  a  knack  of  epigram- 
matic expression  that  is  very  grateful,  the 
high-water  mark  in  this  respect  being 
reached  when  she  speaks  of  "the  tragic 
virginity  of  those  unmarried  in  the 
spirit,"  and  to  her  credit  be  it  said  that 
she  never  uses  it  at  the  expense  of  women 
in  general.  Not  all  her  women  are  high- 
minded  and  charitable,  but  they  none  of 
them  sit  up  and  make  disparaging  re- 
marks about  the  sex.  The  greatest  trib- 
ute to  her  power,  however,  is  the  feeling 
of  revolt  with  which  one  reads  the  book 
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and  finally  puts  it  down.  "He  that  loveth 
his  life  shall  lose  it/'  has  never  been  a 
popular  doctrine.  We  want  happiness  for 
ourselves  and  our  friends,  and  this  book 
is  an  exposition  of  the  "gospel  of  dying." 
But  so  is  life  and  though  we  question  the 
faithfulness  of  some  of  the  book's  details 
we  must  confess  that  it  is  true  to  this,  the 
supreme  law  of  life. 

Bessie  du  Bois. 

IV. 

MISS  BROWN'S  "  JUDGMENT."  • 

THERE  can  be  no  sounder  theme 
for  fiction  than  the  present 
manifestation  of  an  eternal  hu- 
man problem.  With  any  ap- 
proach to  skillful  treatment,  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  vertebrate  subject  places 
a  story  within  the  province  of  respectful 
criticism ;  and  while  Alice  Brown's  Judg- 
ment is  hardly  more  than  a  "novelette" 
in  length,  its  dignity  of  purpose  and 
grasp  of  a  vital  situation  at  once  rank 
this  slight  volume  among  the  slim  array 
of  serious  contemporary  novels. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  familiar  as- 
pect of  this  same  situation  lay  in  the  lov- 
ing relation  between  tender-hearted,  sen- 
sitive wives  and  relentless,  warrior  hus- 
bands, men  necessarily  cruel,  whether 
robber  chieftains  or  patriots.  To-day, 
the  characteristic  manifestation  of  this 
problem  lies  in  the  attitude  of  women, 
the  delicately  ethical  products  of  modern 
philanthropic  thought,  towards  husbands 
whom  they  love  and  who  represent  every 
principle  which  to  them  is  most  abhor- 
rent. The  "Captain  of  Industry"  whether 
merely  engaged  in  legitimate,  murderous 
struggle  for  supremacy,  or  even  when 
tainted  by  the  shadier  sides  of  competi- 
tion, is  frequently  an  affectionate  and 
lavish  personage  in  his  own  home. 

Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  throws  an  ex- 
traordinary flash  light  on  this  dilemma 
in  "The  Quicksand,"  where  a  wife  of  ex- 
treme refinement  and  moral  perception 
endures  the  lingering  torment  of  her  hus- 
band's connection  with  rank  yellow 
journalism.  Alice  Brown's  problem  is 
even  subtler.  The  wife,  Helen  Mark- 
ham,  lives  on  a  plane  of  mystical  exalta- 
tion, in  a  transport  of  spiritual  expiation 
for  the  hurts  inflicted  by  an  honourable, 
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unyielding  man  whom  she  never 
to  love  most  sincerely. 

The  scene  opens  at  a  climax  in  family 
affairs,  when  the  entire  happiness  of  John 
Markham's  son  Kent,  and  of  Kent's  be- 
trothed,  Rosamond,   are  in   danger  of 
shipwreck  from  the  father's  inability  to 
temper  justice  with  mercy.     Helen  the 
wife,  step-mother  to  Kent,  creature  of 
feeling,  vessel  of  tender  emotion,  resolves 
to  avert  disaster  to  the  young  couple  and 
save  her  husband  from  the  spiritual  pun- 
ishment   which    must    inevitably    await 
him.     It  is  a  case  of  vulgar  blackmail 
Kent's  youth  under  sharp  provocation, 
has  not  been  blameless.    The  girl  is  now 
dead,  but  certain  compromising   letters 
are  held  by  her  mother,  a  plain  New  Eng- 
land sewing  woman  of  the  type  to  whom 
"culture"  is  meat  and  drink.    The  whofc 
complication  is  rapidly  developed  in  an 
opening     chapter     which     immediately 
strikes  a  high  pitch  of  intensity  and  in- 
terest.   Each  character  stands  out,  clear 
and  indivdual,  yet  there  is  little  descrip- 
tion, the  narrative  proceeding  mainly  by 
dialogue  in  which  each  personality  is 
unmistakably  preserved.    The  visionary, 
poetical  step-mother,  the  clear-headed,  ef- 
ficient step-daughter,  herself  a  softened 
image  of  "old  John  Markham,"  Rosa- 
mond, a  charming  and  spirited  young  girl 
untouched  by  dread  or  pain,  and  the  grim 
figure  of  Jane  Harding  with  her  little 
packet  of  poisonous  information — each  of 
these   utter   sentences   as   unmistakably 
characteristic  as  if  spoken  by  different 
actors  on  a  visible  stage. 

To  follow  the  plot  would  be  to  mort- 
gage the  reader's  pleasure  in  the  rapid 
action  covering  the  next  three  days ;  and 
this  pleasure  is  great,  not  only  from  the 
writer's  sound  observation  of  motive  and 
character,  but  because  she  also  possesses 
a  most  felicitous  manner.  There  is  fla- 
vour in  her  style,  as  well  as  pace;  but 
an  unusual  power  of  vivid  description 
never  beguiles  her  into  side-tracking  the 
breathless  forward  movement  She  has 
the  faculty  of  ending  each  chapter  with 
that  peculiar  quip  which  whets  one's 
relish  for  the  next,  and  apparent  ease  of 
expression  does  not  tempt  her  to  neglect 
a  real  gift  of  condensation  and  elimina- 
tion. A  leisurely  reader  may  well  regret 
that  the  author  has  not  lingered  over  a 
theme  susceptible  of  much  more  extended 
development.    An  impatient  person,  liv- 
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ing  at  high  pressure  will  appreciate  a 
story    which   plunges   without   prelimi- 
naries into  a  whirlpool  suddenly  formed 
by  the   rushing  together  of  many  sepa- 
rate  streams,  and  a  narrative  so  swift 
as  to  imply  the  writer's  confidence  that 
her  audience  have  sufficient  intelligence 
to^   follow   through   certain   short  cuts, 
without  wearily  plodding  around  by  the 
dusty  highroad  of  detailed  explanation. 
In  reading  Judgment  (once  for  enjoy- 
ment, once  for  criticism)  I  marked  two 
passages    containing    strained    and    af- 
fected use  of  words,  thirty-seven  to  be 
quoted  as  examples  of  just  and  brilliant 
description.    On  reflection,  it  seems  bet- 
ter not  to  quote  at  all,  as  those  thirty- 
seven  passages  are  not  isolated  epigrams, 
but  form  part  of  a  complete  unit,  which 
can  only  suffer  by  dismemberment,  and 
which  as  a  whole  is  well  worth  an  even- 
ing's attention  from  any  adult  reader. 

Mary  Moss. 


CON  AN  DOYLE'S  "THE  ADVENTURES 
OF  GERARD.99* 

IN  one  of  the  stories  of  the  earlier 
series  narrating  the  adventures  of 
the  Brigadier  Etienne  Gerard — the 
story  which  told  how  the  Gascon 
Colonel  of  Hussars  and  his  friend  and 
enemy  the  English  "Bart"  joined  forces 
to  hunt  down  the  infamous   Marechal 
Millefieurs — the     Brigadier     discoursed 
philosophically    about    the    comparative 
valour  of  different  nations.    Each  coun- 
try liked  to  think  and  to  boast  that  its 
own  men  possessed  more  bravery  than 
the  men  of  any  other  land.     This,  the 
Brigadier  thought,  was  false  and  prejudi- 
cial.   He  had  warred  in  many  lands,  he 
had  fought  against  the  Russians  on  the 
Beresina,  the  Austrians  at  Wagram,  and 
the  red-coated  English  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  he  felt  himself  qualified  to  say 
authoritatively  that  the  men  of  all  nations 
were  equally  brave.    "Except"  he  added 
with     delicious     innocence,     "that    the 
French  have  rather  more  courage  than 
the  rest."   If  we  knew  nothing  more  than 
this  of  Colonel  Etienne  Gerard  we  should 
still  have  the  foundations  on  which  men- 
tally to  build  up  a  fine  and  amusing  char- 
acter.    We  could  readily  deduce  his  val- 
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our,  his  geniality,  his  pleasant  vanity,  his 
devotion  to  women,  and  his  unfaltering 
belief  in  his  own  irresistibility  where  any 
one  of  the  sex,  young  or  old,  was  con- 
cerned. We  should  know  him  as  a  dash- 
ing and  valiant  soldier,  a  loyal  friend  and 
a  humane  enemy. 

To  any  one  who  has  followed  the  work 
and  methods  of  Conan  Doyle  carefully 
the  preface  of  the  present  volume  will  be 
of  interest.  In  it  the  author  gives  credit 
to  the  sources  whence  he  drew  the  atmos- 
phere and  spirit  of  his  stories.  He  men- 
tions De  Rocca's  Memoires  sur  la  guerre 
des  Frangais  en  Espagne,  Souvenirs 
Militaires  du  Colonel  de  Gonneville,  Les 
Cahiers  du  Capitaine  Coignet,  Les  M6- 
moires  du  Sergeant  Bourgoyne,  the  Jour- 
nal of  Sergeant  Fricasse,  and  the  Recol- 
lections of  de  Fezenac  and  of  de  Segur 
and  the  Reminiscences  of  Marbot.  To 
any  one  who  has  read  Froissart  in  con- 
nection with  The  White  Company,  and 
Pugilistica  and  Boxiana  in  connection 
with  Rodney  Stone  it  will  be  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  if  one  were  to  go  through  the 
books  to  which  Conan  Doyle  gives  credit 
in  the  present  volume,  one  would  find  at 
every  turn  familiar  characters,  bits  of 
incident,  scraps  of  conversation  which 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  two  books 
dealing  with  the  adventures  of  the 
Brigadier. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes  was 
in  the  general  estimation  not  quite  up  to 
The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes, 
and  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  The  Return  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  will  prove  as  good  as 
either.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second 
book  about  Brigadier  Gerard  seems  to  be 
rather  an  improvement  on  the  first.  There 
are  at  least  three  stories  of  the  new  col- 
lection as  entertaining  as  "How  the 
Brigadier  Slew  the  Brothers  of  Ajaccio," 
which  was  perhaps  the  best  of  the  tales  in 
the  earlier  book.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
story  of  "How  the  Brigadier  Triumphed 
in  England"  is  much  inferior  to  the  ear- 
lier one  treating  of  that  country  and 
showing  how  the  Brigadier  made  his  es- 
cape from  Dartmoor  Prison  and  under- 
took to  chastise  physically  the  famous 
Buxton  Bruiser. 

In  neither  the  old  series  nor  the  new  is 
there  a  story  told  with  more  dash  and  va- 
riety of  incident  than  that  of  "How  the 
Brigadier  Saved  the  Army."  It  told 
of  a  time  when  disasters  were  falling 
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thick  and  fast  on  the  French  arms  in 
Spain.  Napoleon's  marshals  were  at 
each  other's  throats.  Ney  hated  Mas- 
~sena,  and  Massena  hated  Junot,  and  Soult 
hated  them  all.  The  English  armies  un- 
der Wellington  so  long  bottled  up  in  Por- 
tugal were  beginning  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive, while  the  country  about  swarmed 
with  the  fiendish  guerrillas  who  murdered 
those  of  the  invading  army  who  fell  into 
their  hands  with  hideous  cruelty  and  in- 
genuity. There  was  one  especial  scoun- 
drel, a  guerrilla  chief  named  Manuelo, 
"The  Smiler,"  whose  exploits  filled 
the  French  soldiers  with  horror  and 
dread.  At  length  becoming  more  and 
more  entangled  in  his  difficulties  Mas- 
sena decided  on  a  retreat.  But  one  of 
the  divisions,  an  army  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,  was  far  to  the  south,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  inform  this  division  of 
the  move  lest  it  would  be  left  unsup- 
ported in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  For  this  purpose  a  beacon  had 
some  time  before  been  prepared  at  the  top 
of  a  hill,  but  this  hill  had  fallen  into  the 
possession  of  the  "Smiler"  and  his  band. 
Two  of  Massena's  trusted  officers  had  al- 
ready started  out  in  attempts  to  light  the 
beacon,  and  neither  had  returned.  So 
Massena  sent  for  the  Brigadier  and  en- 
trusted to  him  the  desperate  task  of  set- 
ting aflame  the  fire  that  was  to  save  the 
isolated  army. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  say  that  in  ac- 
complishing his  purpose,  the  Brigadier 
meets  many  adventures  and  dares  many 
perils.  Trapped  almost  at  the  outset 
by  a  group  of  murderous  peasants,  he  es- 
capes by  diving  headlong  into  an  empty 
barrel  and  rolling  down  hill.  Captured 
again,  he  is  led  into  the  dread  presence  of 
the  "Smiler,"  who  in  exchange  for  cer- 
tain information  as  to  the  numbers  and 
plans  of  the  French  troops  gives  him  the 
privilege  of  choosing  the  manner  in 
which  wav  he  shall  die.  Through  the 
mind  of  the  Brigadier  there  flashes  an 
insoiration — a  glorious  inspiration.  If 
he  must  die  it  shall  be  a  death  that  shall 
go  down  in  historv,  and  an  example  of 
heroism  that  would  be  a  lesson  to  the 
armv  which  it  will  save.  "I  choose  to 
die  just  one  minute  before  midnight,"  he 
tells  his  captor.  "As  for  the  method,  I 
love  a  death  that  all  the  world  can  see. 
Put  me  on  yonder  beacon  and  burn  me 
alive,  as  saints  and  martyrs  have  been 


burned  before  me.  That  is  no  common 
end,  but  one  which  an  Emperor  might 
envy." 

Almost  all  these  stories   treat  of  the 
years  when  Napoleon's  power  was  wanr 
mg.    From  Spain  Gerard  goes  to  Russia, 
shares   in   the   disastrous   invasion  and 
performs  another  of  his  desperate  tasb 
during  the  retreat    On  the  forenoon  of 
Waterloo  he  has  his  share  of  the  battle, 
but  long  before  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
begin  to  turn  he  is  dispatched  by  the  Em- 
peror with  a  message  to  Grouchy-     Sur- 
rounded by  the  Prussian  Army  he  hides 
in  the  attic  of  an  inn  and  overhears  a  plot 
for  the  capture  and  destruction   of  the 
Emperor.    This  plot  Gerard  foils  by  his 
consummate  daring  and  horsemanship. 
In  the  last  story  of  the  volume,  the  last 
that  we  shall  probably  ever  hear  from  the 
Brigadier,   there  is  a  touch  of  pathos 
which  is  exceedingly  effective.     It  is  six 
years  since  the  Emperor  was  sent  to  the 
barren  rock  of  St.  Helena,  and  there 
comes  to  Gerard  at  "The  Sign  of  the 
Great  Man" — the  cafe  frequented  by  him 
and  other  Napoleonic  officers,  one  Cap- 
tain Fourneau,  who  unfolds  a  plot  to  lib- 
erate the  Emperor  from  his  exile  and  to 
bring  him  back  to  France.     The  Brig 
Black  Swan  is  fitted  out  and  after  a  long 
voyage  the  Brigadier  sets  foot  on  St 
Helena.    But  it  is  too  late.  When  Gerard 
finds  the  Emperor  it  is  his  dead  face  that 
he  looks  upon. 

And  so  I  tell  you  in  one  evening  how  I  bade 
good-bye  to  my  master,  and  I  take  my  leave 
also  of  you,  my  kind  friends,  who  have  lis- 
tened so  patiently  to  the  long-winded  stories 
of  an  old  broken  soldier.  Russia,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Portugal,  and  England,  you  have 
gone  with  me  to  all  these  countries,  and  you 
have  seen  through  my  dim  eyes  something  of 
the  sparkle  and  splendor  of  those  great  days, 
and  I  have  brought  back  to  you  some  shadow 
of  those  men  whose  tread  shook  the  earth. 
Treasure  it  in  your  minds  and  pass  it  on  to 
your  children,  for  the  memory  of  a  great  age 
is  the  most  precious  treasure  that  a  nation  can 
possess.  As  the  tree  is  nurtured  by  its  own 
cast  leaves  so  it  is  these  dead  men  in  vanished 
days  which  may  bring  out  another  blossoming 
of  heroes,  of  rulers,  and  of  sages.  I  go  to  Gas- 
cony,  but  my  words  stay  here  in  your  memory, 
and  long  after  Etienne  Gerard  js  forgotten  a 
heart  may  be  warmed  or  a  spirit  braced  by 
some  faint  echo  of  the  words  that  he  has 
spoken.  Gentlemen,  an  old  soldier  salutes  you 
and  bids  you  farewell. 

Arthur  Barilett  Maurice. 


THE  READING  PUBLIC 


AS    the  autumn   freshet  of  new 
books  drew  nigh,  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton, Mr.  Howells,  and  others 
fell    to    discussing    the    public 
taste,  and  as  usual  in  these  equinoctial 
debates  the  line  was  neatly  drawn  be- 
tween the  hostile  camps  of  the  Scornful 
Few  and  the  literary  Democrats.    "As  for 
this  vast  new  reading  public,"  said  Mr. 
Howells,  "it  is  the  vast  old  reading  pub- 
lic with  more  means  in  its  pocket  of  sat- 
isfying its  crude,  childish  taste.    Its  head 
is  the  same  empty  head."    Mrs.  Wharton, 
heart  and  soul  with  the  party  of  hauteur, 
and  a  Coriolanus  to  the  plain  people,  is 
keener  and  more  destructive.    She  assails 
the  "mechanical  reader,"  meaning  by  that 
the  person  "who  makes  it  a  rule  to  read," 
whose  head  no  book  can  fertilise,  who  bor- 
rows his  opinions  of  literature.    "To  the 
mechanical  reader,  books  once  read  are 
not  like  growing  things  that  strike  root 
and  intertwine  branches,  but  like  fossils 
ticketed  and  put  away  in  the  drawers  of 
a  geologist's  cabinet ;  or  rather,  like  pris- 
oners condemned  to  life-long  solitary  im- 
prisonment.   In  such  a  mind  books  never 
talk  to  each  other."    And  though  in  his 
heart  he  hates  books,  the  mechanical  read- 
er must  repress  his  "bibliocidal  impulse" 
and  go  on  reading  for  the  sake  of  saying 
he  has  done  it.    "Why  should  we  all  be 
readers?    We  are  not  all  expected  to  be 
musicians;  but  read  we  must;  and  so 
those  who  cannot  read  creatively  read 
mechanically — as  though  a  man  who  had 
no  aptitude  for  the  violin  were  to  regard 
the  grinding  of  a  barrel  organ  as  an 
equivalent  accomplishment.    .    .    .    The 
man  who  grinds  the  barrel-organ  does 
not   challenge   comparison    with    Pade- 
rewski,  but  the  mechanical  reader  never 
doubts    his    intellectual    capacity.      As 
grace  gives  faith,  so  zeal  for  self-im- 
provement is  supposed  to  confer  brains/* 
On  the  opposing  side  there  is  the  com-" 
placency  of  numbers  and  a  boundless 
faith  in  the  average  American — the  fa- 
miliar belief  that  in  the  lone:  run  the  peo- 
ple are  just  about  right.  "Healthy  optim- 
ism," we  believe  is  the  technical  term — 
land  of  promise  and  the  goose  hangs 
high,  warm  hearts  and  paper  collars, 


beautiful  thoughts  in  frowsy  heads,  and 
what  is  best  is  also  simplest,  and  "you 
can't  fool  the  people  all  the  time,"  and 
the  throbbing  pulse  of  common  humanity, 
and  the  sterling  worth  of  the  man  in 
the  street,  and  the  divine  right  of  the 
thing  that  gets  the  votes,  for  whatever  is 
greatest  gets  them.  It  seems  as  if  never 
a  day  had  passed  without  a  whirl  of  these 
rousing  sentiments. 

Now  we  too  once  fought  (as  a  private 
of  course)  on  the  side  of  the  Scornful 
and  harpooned  the  public  with  all  our 
might,  but  somehow  or  other  the  old  hip- 
potamus  never  felt  it.  We  too  not  doubt- 
ing that  we  were  a  first  cabin  passenger 
stood  proudly  among  the  few  and  let 
drive  at  mechanical  readers  and  writers 
and  critics  and  multitudes  and  blamed 
everybody  for  not  being  like  somebody, 
and  somebody  for  not  being  like  us  and 
thought  mediocrity  would  know  itself 
from  our  description  and  feel  ashamed 
and  perhaps  die,  and  were  particularly  de- 
vastating among  fools  and  could  have 
wept  when  they  did  not  know  it  and  took 
us  for  one  of  themselves.  But  the  pleas- 
ure of  it  passes  and  there  is  never  any 
profit  in  it  to  anybody.  Of  course  people 
are  a  little  exasperating  when  they  talk 
about  books,  which  seem  to  go  through  the 
mind  for  the  most  part  like  beans  through 
a  tube,  and  so  uniform  are  they  and  so 
gregarious,  forty  feeding  as  one,  that  it 
seems  as  if  Nature  turned  out  men's 
souls  as  from  a  waffle-iron.  And  it  is  the 
more  disturbing  because  we  know  Na- 
ture does  nothing  of  the  sort  but  gives 
them  personal  preferences  in  clothes  and 
..  food  and  cigars.  Each  swears  in  differ- 
ent language  at  his  toothache  and  takes 
a  different  woman  for  his  wife.  Pinch  a 
member  of  the -reading "public  and  you 

•  will  find-  that  he  is  real.  But  his  personal 
taste  in  books  is  harder  to  get  at  than  his 

*  secret  vi*ces. 

But  why  need  one  be  so  bitter  about 
it?  Because  a  reader  is  inarticulate  and 
cannot  prove  that  green  things  with  twin- 
ing branches  grow  in  his  fertilised  head, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  mechanical. 
And  suppose  he  is  mechanical  and  bears 
the  needless  burden  of  other  people's 
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tastes  and  potters  away  at  self-improve- 
ment when  he  has  nothing  to  improve, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  so  very  dreadful. 
Literary  people  are  forever  judging  the 
quality  of  the  mind  by  the  turn  of  expres- 
sion. Such  sniffs  at  the  banal  remark 
and  the  empty  sentence,  such  holy  wrath 
at  unproductive  reading;  the  minute  a 
poor  wretch  swallows  an  epic  they  look 
at  his  tongue  for  a  sign.  They  expect 
things  of  people  as  readers  that  they  do 
not  expect  of  them  as  men.  To  most  men 
the  platitude  is  as  natural  as  the  bark  to 
a  dog  and  if  feeling  were  measured  by 
eloquence  there  would  be  no  family  ties. 
The  dull  man  is  not  only  entitled  to  his 
dull  book  but  is  privileged  to  talk  of  mas- 
terpieces in  his  dull  way,  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  railing  at  him  in  his  re- 
lation to  books  than  in  his  relation  to  his 
government,  and  his  God,  and  his  green 
grocer,  and  his  friends,  whom  perhaps  he 
bores  most  frightfully  and  who  therefore 
have  a  greater  grievance  than  true  lit- 
erature can  complain  of.  Taking  people 
as  they  are,  considering  whom  they  mar- 
ry, and  what  they  eat  and  how  they  live 
and  what  they  say  and  how  they  say 
it,  we  must  in  common  sense  conclude 
that  their  literary  taste  is  the  least 
thing  that  is  the  matter  with  them. 
But  literary-mihdedness  sees  only  the  one 
thing :  it  would  reduce  the  universe  to  & 
coterie,  control  the  birthrate  of  this 
sphere  and  breed  only  Browning-readers. 
The  question  is  not  literary  but  biologi- 
cal. It  is  not  a  humane  view  of  us  ex- 
barbarians.    Give  us  time  and  meanwhile 


thank  Heaven  that  for  the  present  we  are 
at  least  tailless. 

Critics  seem  often  ill  at  ease  in  the  bad 
company  of  this  every  day  world.  They 
find  no  pleasure  in  what  is  merely  crude 
and  laughable  and  have  only  harsh  words 
for  a  stage  of  development.  You  might  as 
well  lampoon  a  hemisphere.  They  do  not 
sneer  at  children  with  their  primers  but 
for  the  average  man  with  the^  average 
book  they  have  no  mercy.  A  wiser  view 
was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  on  the  subject  of 
rattles  and  gingerbread : — 

"I  have  very  little  respect,  said  he,  for  tbc 
dear  publicum  whom  I  am  doomed  to  amuse 
like  Goody  Trash  in  Bartholomew's  Fair  with 
rattles  and  gingerbread ;  and  I  should  deal  very 
uncandidly  with  those  who  read  my  confes- 
sions, were  I  to  say  I  knew  a  public  wortk 
caring  for  or  capable  of  distinguishing  the 
nicer  beauties  of  composition.  They  weigh 
good  and  evil  by  the  pound.  Get  a  good  name 
and  you  may  write  trash.  Get  a  bad  one  and 
you  may  write  like  Homer  without  pleasing 
a  single  reader." 

Their  real  grievance  is  with  the  num- 
ber of  people  there  are  in  the  world,  but 
for  our  part  we  believe  that  were  it  not 
for  the  presence  of  the  unwashed  and  the 
half-educated,  the  formless,  queer  and  in- 
complete, the  unreasonable  and  absurd, 
the  infinite  shapes  of  the  delightful  hu- 
man tadpole,  the  horizon  would  not  wear 
so  broad  a  grin.  There  must  be  some 
better  tone  for  criticism  than  the  wailing 
note  of  the  horrified  few.  There  is  only 
one  thing  worse,  which  is  that  pot-valour 
of  our  self-conceit  called  "healthy  optim- 
ism." F.  M.  Colby. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING,  POET 


IX  is  depressing  to  read  some  of  the 
criticisms    that    have    been    called 
forth  by  Rudyard  Kipling's  latest 
volume,  The  Five  Nations.    Genius, 
in  a  world  that  is  full  of  commonplace  in- 
terests, commonplace  human  beings  and 
commonplace  cleverness,   is   so   rare  a 
thing  as  to  make  it  wonderful  that  any 
one  should  fail  to  see  and  feel  it  when 
it  blazes  forth  undimmed.    Here  is  Rud- 
yard   Kipling,  unique  among  all  living 
-writers,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  no 
predecessor  and  defying  imitation.    The 
most   careless  stanza  that  he  pens,  the 
very  diamond  dust  that  at  any  time  he 
chances  to  let  fall,  is  caught  up  eagerly 
by   all  who  speak  or  read  our  English 
tongue,  and  in  the  space  of  a  single  day  it 
is  known  throughout  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.    No  other  poet  in  his  own  life- 
time   ever  had   whole   nations   for  his 
audience;  and  no  other  poet  in  modern 
days  ever  struck  so  unerringly  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  men  and  women  who  in 
all  else  are  separated  and  indifferent  to 
one  another.     For  Kipling  touches  and 
astonishes  and  thrills  alike  the  plain  man 
in  the  street,  the  scholar  in  his  study,  the 
rough,   illiterate  soldier  and   the  over- 
cultivated  aesthete.    The  magic  that  can 
do  this  thing  and  that  can  do  it  not  mere- 
ly once  or  twice,  but  whenever  the  magi- 
cian wills  it,  is  not  dependent  upon  tricks 
of  phrasing,  or  cunning  touches  of  tech- 
nique.    It  is  the  spirit  of  poetry  itself, 
and  the  man  who  has  the  secret  of  it  is 
a  poet  not  for  his  contemporaries  only, 
nor  for  the  hour  and  the  day  alone,  but 
for  humanity  and  for  all  time. 

Yet  there  are  minds  so  little  as  to  be 
quite  unaware  of  this.  They  can  only 
feel  a  sense  of  irritation  and  disturbance 
because  something  has  happened  which 
transcends  their  ordinary  experience, 
which  is  greater  than  conventionality  and 
superbly  defiant  of  those  rules  which  dul- 
lards have  laid  down  for  other  dullards. 
Hence  we  find  a  few  pedantic  souls  using 
this  splendid  achievement  of  a  true  world- 

#Thc  Five  Nations.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. New  York:  Doublcday,  rage  and 
Company. 


poet  simply  as  a  background  against 
which  to  display  their  own  surpassing 
pettiness. 

To  them,  Rudyard  Kipling  is  little 
more  than  a  literary  charlatan  who 
has  for  the  time  secured  a  hearing  by  the 
eccentricity  of  his  manner  and  the  au- 
dacity of  his  diction.  Some  of  his  poems, 
they  say,  are  comic,  though  lamentably 
coarse ;  others  are  filled  with  unreasoning 
prejudice,  with  arrogance  and  scorn.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  no  self-restraint.  He  is  a 
loud-voiced  person.  If  he  denounces,  he 
denounces  sweepingly.  He  does  not  bal- 
ance and  refine  and  draw  distinctions. 
He  will  aim  a  striking  phrase  at  an  entire 
nation.  Moreover,  he  is  so  contempo- 
raneous! Right  upon  the  heels  of  an 
event  comes  the  poem  which  records  his 
own  impressions  of  that  event  He  does 
not  stop  to  think  it  over.  He  resembles 
the  leader-writer  for  a  newspaper,  and 
what  is  worst  of  all,  he  is  imperialistic  in 
his  feeling.  Therefore,  let  us  call  him 
"the  daily  Kipling"  and  a^ree  to  think  of 
him  as  just  a  brilliant  journalist  who 
chooses  to  write  in  verse  instead  of  prose. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  ponderous  indict- 
ment. What  sort  of  a  man  would  he  be 
who  should  fulfil  the  conception  which 
these  persons  entertain  of  a  genuine  poet  ? 
Probably  a  harmless,  well-regulated, 
mouse-like  creature,  such  as  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin,  one  whose  processes  are  as  quiet 
and  methodical  as  those  of  a  conscientious 
drug-clerk.  When  such  a  one  decides 
that  some  contemporaneous  theme  is 
worthy  of  his  notice,  he  thinks  it  over  in 
a  careful,  systematic  way  and  then  sits 
down  before  his  desk,  with  a  pair  of  car- 
pet-slippers on  his  feet,  a*  rhyming  dic- 
tionary at  his  elbow,  and  with  some  tea 
and  toast  beside  him ;  and  then  he  meas- 
ures out  his  lines  and  fills  them  in  with 
carefully  assorted  words,  considering  at 
times  a  little  variation  in  the  caesura,  or 
a  slight  elision  which  will  give  the  verse 
an  air  of  pleasant  spontaneity.  After 
this,  he  polishes  the  whole,  and  touches 
up  his  adjectives,  and  at  the  end  of  sev- 
eral more  days  he  has  turned  out  a  poem 
which  is  a  perfect  model  of  decorum  and 
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of  dullness.  It  will  hurt  nobody's  feel- 
ings. It  will  shock  no  virtuous  old  lady. 
It  is  commendable,  in  the  sense  that  a 
dish  of  tripe  is  commendable.  It  is  good 
for  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  if  such  must  be  the  norm  and 
standard  of  a  poet,  then  we  shall  cheer- 
fully admit  that  Rudyard  Kipling  has  no 
title  to  the  name.  For  he  writes  while 
the  impression  of  his  theme  is  still  strong 
upon  him,  and  fresh  and  vivid,  while  his 
heart  still  leaps  with  the  emotion  of  the 
moment,  while  the  thoughts  evoked  by  it 
are  still  burning  in  his  brain.  His  feel- 
ing finds  swift  utterance  in  words  that 
sting  and  tingle  with  the  passion  which 
has  prompted  them ;  and  his  language  re- 
sponds instinctively  to  his  mood,  phrasing 
it  so  unerringly  as  to  make  the  reader  in 
his  turn  glow  and  stir  under  the  spell 
which  feeling  and  imagination  have  cast 
upon  him.  Does  this  resemble  leader- 
writing  for  a  newspaper?  If  so,  then  all 
the  great  lyric  poets  of  antiquity  were 
such  as  Kipling  is,  and  modern  poets 
have  reached  the  supreme  height  of  their 
achievement  only  when  they  wrote  in 
such  a  way  this.  And  they  have  done  it 
very  rarely.  Only  once  in  Tennyson's 
whole  lifetime  was  it  given  him  to  find 
the  theme  and  the  inspiration  both  in  a 
single  moment,  and  that  was  when  he 
struck  off  at  a  white  heat  the  rough,  but 
magnificent  and  immortal  lines  which 
will  make  the  wild  charge  of  the  British 
horsemen  at  Balaklava  live  beside  the 
heroism  of  Leonidas  and  the  glorious 
death  of  Winkelried.  This  poem  of  Ten- 
nyson is  not  the  greatest  monument  to 
his  fame ;  yet  it  is  the  one  lyrical  outburst 
by  which  he  stirred  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and  indeed, 
of  all  to  whom  unshaken  courage  and  the 
scorn  of  death  appeal.  Tennyson  at- 
tained this  only  once,  while  Kipling  has 
attained  it  many  times ;  and  he  has  done 
so,  precisely  because  he  does  not  wait, 
but  lets  his  mood  completely  master  him 
— heart  and  brain  and  soul  all  swept  by 
one  great  dominating  impulse.  Kipling, 
indeed,  so  far  from  being  modern  and 
mechanical,  represents  in  reality  a  rever- 
sion to  the  primitive  type  of  poet — the 
bard,  the  skald,  the  rhapsode — who  sang 
when  the  echoes  of  the  battle  had  scarce- 
ly died  away  and  when  the  exulting 
shouts  which  greeted  some  heroic  3eed 

*re  still  sounding  in  his  ears. 


And  most  remarkable  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
the  range  and  infinite  variety  of  his  lan- 
guage. Whether  it  be  the  crude  speech 
of  the  untaught  soldier  in  his  barrack,  or 
the  rapid,  crackling,  resonant  rush  of 
modern  phrase  and  sharp  colloquialism, 
or  whether  it  be  lofty  and  majestic  dic- 
tion coloured  with  something  of  the  Ori- 
ental imagery  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  it 
is  all  the  same  in  being  absolutely  perfect 
and  inevitable,  reaching  its  mark  without 
an  effort  and  with  never  a  mistake. 
Patios,  humour,  exultation  and  indig- 
nant wrath,  or  reverence,  tenderness, 
haughtiness  and  contempt — the  whole 
gamut  of  the  emotions,  in  fact,  is  made  to 
sound  under  the  touch  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  who  uses  with  swift  mastery 
whatever  medium  he  prefers;  so  that 
some  of  his  most  wonderful  effects  are 
produced  in  material  which  the  conven- 
tional poet  would  regard  as  hopeless. 
Long  ago  I  roughly  divided  the  whole 
human  race  into  two  classes.  To  the  first 
belong  those  who  feel  in  Mandalay,  run- 
ning through  all  the  common  soldier's 
unlettered  speech,  expressive  and  yet  at 
times  grotesque,  the  wonder  of  the  East, 
its  fascination,  its  perfume  and  melody 
and  colour,  and  the  mystery  of  its  love 
which  can  move  even  the  coarse-grained 
unromantic  British  infantryman  to  a 
pathos  that  is  infinitely  real.  To  the 
other  class,  belong  those  men  and  women 
of  whatever  rank  or  station  who  read 
those  lines  and  grin  and  snigger  over 
them  in  the  belief  that  Mandalay  is  a 
comic  poem.  The  former  class  comprises 
the  Enlightened.  The  other  class  is  made 
up  of  those  who  (perhaps  for  their  ances- 
tral sins)  are  fated  to  mumble  and  gibber 
and  squeak  in  the  fogs  of  philistinism  for- 
ever and  ever. 

As  to  the  book  before  us — The  Five 
Nations — nearly  all  of  its  poems  are  well 
known,  and  many  of  their  lines  have 
passed  into  the  common  speech  as  surely 
as  have  some  of  the  most  famous  lines  of 
Shakespeare.  Those  poems  which  are 
new  relate  in  the  main  to  South  Africa, 
and  these  are  perhaps  the  least  memor- 
able of  the  whole  collection.  But  "The 
Bell  Buoy"  and  "White  Horses"  and 
"The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men"  and  "The 
Truce  of  the  Bear"  and  "The  White 
Man's  Burden"  and  of  course  "The  Re- 
cessional" already  belong  to  the  litera- 
ture which  lives  not  only  between  the 
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x>vers  of  books  but  in  the  throbbing 
*earts  of  men.  And  even  the  less  notable 
>f  these  poems — such  as  "The  Islanders" 
—contain  lines  which  no  one  but  Kipling 
rould  have  .written,  as  for  instance  these : 

So     ye     shall   bide  sure-guarded   when   the 

restless  lightnings  wake 
In  the  womb  of  the  blotting  war-cloud,  and 

the  pallid  nations  quake. 
So,    at    the  haggard  trumpets,  instant  your 

soul  shall  leap 
Forthright,  accoutred,  accepting — alert  from 

the   wells  of  sleep. 
So    at    the  threat  ye  shall  summon — so  at 

the  need  ye  shall  send 
Men,    not  children  nor  servants,  tempered 

and  taught  to  the  end; 
Cleansed  of  servile  panic,  slow  to  dread  or 

despise, 
Humble  because  of  knowledge,  mighty  by 

sacrifice. 

Or  these  (in  quite  another  vein)  from 
"Piet": 

I  do  not  love  my  Empire's  foes, 

Nor  call  'em  angels;  still, 
'What  is  the  sense  of  'atin'  those 

'Oom  you  are  paid  to  kill? 
So,  barrin'  all  that  foreign  lot 
Which  only  joined  for  spite, 
Myself,  I'd  just  as  soon  as  not 
Respect   the  man   I   fight. 

Ah  there,  Piet! — 'is  trousies  to  'is  knees, 
*Is  coat-tails  lyin'  level  in  the  bullet- 
sprinkled    breeze; 
'E  does  not  lose  'is  rifle  an'  'e  does  not 

lose  'is  seat, 
I've  known  a  lot  o'  people  ride  a  dam' 
sight  worse  than  Piet! 


And  these  from  "The  Sea  and  The 
Hills" : 

Who  hath  desired  the  Sea? — the  sight  of 

salt  water  unbounded — 
The  heave  and  the  halt  and  the  hurl  and 

the  crash  of  the  comber  wind-hounded? 
The  sleek-barrelled  swell  before  storm,  grey, 

foamless,  enormous,  and  growing — 
Stark  calm  on  the  lap  of  the  Line  or  the 

crazy-eyed  hurricane  blowing — 
His  Sea  is  no  showing  the  same — his  Sea 

and  the  same  'neath  each  showing — 
His  Sea  as  she  slackens  or  thrills? 
So  and  no  otherwise — so  and  no  otherwise, 

hillmen  desire  their  Hills  1 

Who  cares  whether  Kipling  is  right  or 
wrong  in  his  opinions,  or  whether  he  is 
just  or  unjust  in  his  prejudices,  or  wheth- 
er his  loves  and  his  hates  are  reasonable, 
or  whether  he  is  an  imperialist?  What 
have  these  things  to  do  with  our  judg- 
ment of  his  poetry?  Let  the  little  twit- 
tering, cheeping,  dust-dried  pedants  of 
criticism  hug  such  considerations  to  their 
shrivelled  hearts.  What  the  whole  world 
recognises  is  the  intensity  of  the  feeling, 
the  force  and  surge  and  passion  and 
splendour  of  one  who  feels  to  the  very 
depths  of  his  heart  and  who  voices  what 
he  feels  as  no  other  living  man  can  do. 
And  that  is  why  he  is  a  poet  of  the  poets, 
a  poet  of  life  and  action  and  daring  and 
achievement,  one  who  has  no  rival,  and 
who  stands  alone  in  that  supremacy 
which  he  has  so  superbly  conquered  for 
himself. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


THE  SUSTAINED  EFFORT  AND  SOME 
RECENT  NOVELS* 


THERE  is  a  popular  belief  that 
the  distinction  between  the 
novel  and  the  short  story  is 
something  peculiarly  subtle  and 
recondite — a  sort  of  higher  law  which 
authors  transgress  at  their  peril,  and 
which  decrees  that  certain  plots  shall  be 
treated  only  in  the  three-volume  form 
and  certain  others  compressed  within  the 
compass  of  a  score  of  pages.  And  the 
fact  that  we  all  have  met  with  instances 
of  such  transgression — novels  so  attenu- 


ated that  they  are  obviously  nothing  more 
than  short  stories  in  disguise;  short 
stories  so  overcrowded  with  detail  that 
the  author  has  plainly  squandered  mate- 
rial for  a  more  sustained  effort — gives  a 
specious  colour  to  the  theory.  Just  what 
this  distinction  is,  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily stated.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
question  of  simplicity  of  plot.  Every  re- 
viewer knows  that  it  is  often  harder  to 
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give  a  brief  and  adequate  summary  of  a 
magazine  story  than  of  a  volume  by  Zola. 
Nor  is  it  a  question  of  space  or  time  or 
the  number  of  characters.  A  story  may 
be  limited  to  one  man  and  one  woman ;  it 
may  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a 
single  house  or  room;  it  may  begin  and 
end  within  the  period  of  a  day  and  night ; 
and  none  the  less  be  a  novel.  And  another 
may  present  a  crowded  stage,  with  the  ac- 
tion stretching  over  months  and  years, 
and  the  scene  shifting  back  and  forth  be- 
tween two  continents — and  yet  be  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  short  story.  Yet 
of  course  it  must  be  granted  that  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  cases,  at  the  two  extremes, 
space  and  time  do  enter  in  as  factors.  A 
story  that  records  a  family's  annals  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  naturally 
requires  more  pages  than  the  episode  of 
-  an  hour,  just  as  a  panorama  of  a  Roman 
triumph  requires  more  square  feet  of  sur- 
face than  a  miniature  portrait.  No  one 
would  think  of  expanding  Poe's  De- 
scent into  the  Maelstrom  into  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  novel,  or  of  compressing  the 
Rougon-Macquart  Series,  or  any  part  of 
it,  within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article. 
But  within  these  extremes,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  plots 
of  successful  novels  and  short  stories  owe 
their  actual  length  not  to  any  sense  of  the 
inherent  fitness  of  things,  but  to  the  char- 
acteristic mood  and  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  author.  The  French  definition 
of  fiction  as  life  seen  through  the  medium 
of  a  temperament  applies  equally  well  to 
the  long  story  and  the  short.  One  writer 
sees  life  in  simple,  elemental  terms,  and 
reproduces  it  with  a  few  clear,  definite 
pen-strokes,  of  etching-like  simplicity 
and  monochrome.  Another  writer,  look- 
ing upon  the  same  scenes,  is  not  satisfied 
until  he  becomes  a  part  of  them  himself, 
until  he  touches  elbows,  with  the  jostling 
throngs,  the  clashing  instincts,  the  noise 
and  clamour  that  go  to  make  up  work-a- 
day  humanity — and  the  hours  of  the  day 
seem  all  too  short,  in  which  to  crowd  his 
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multitude  of  details  into  a  single  pic- 
ture. War,  for  instance,  and  its  lessons, 
may  be  the  subject  of  the  picture,  and  he 
may  choose,  as  Browning  did  in  The  De$ 
We  French  Stormed  Ratisbon,  to  take 
his  stand  a  mile  or  two  away,  with  the 
armies  in  the  distance  moving  like  singk 
units,  human  pawns  in  the  big  game  of 
nations,  and  in  the  foreground  one  or  two 
figures,  clear-cut,  solitary,  refusing  to  be 
forgotten.  Or  he  may  take  his  point  of 
view  so  near  that  the  battle  can  no  longer 
be  seen,  because  of  the  fighting,  men  jest- 
ing and  cursing,  and  groaning  and  dying 
— and  everywhere  bullets  spitting  up  lit- 
tle clouds  of  dust — and  then  we  have  a 
prose  epic  such  as  La  Debacle.  The 
whole  question  is  one  of  temperament, 
and  fortunate  is  the  author  who  can  judge 
correctly  of  his  own  powers,  the  right 
angle  of  distance,  the  precise  length  of  • 
stride,  so  to  speak,  best  suited  not  only  to 
his  theme  but  to  himself. 

In  the  whole  range  of  contemporary 
fiction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
example  of  how  largely  the  length  of  a 
story  is  dependent  upon  this  question  of 
individual  temperament,  than  is  fur- 
nished by  Joseph  Conrad,  a  writer  second 
only  to  Rudyard  Kipling  in  his  sheer 
mastery  of  forceful  English  and  virile  au- 
dacity of  style,  second  to  none  in  unique, 
exotic  flavour  and  oftentimes  grotesque 
tragedy  of  his  themes.  Yet  in  everything 
he  has  written,  Mr.  Conrad  has  set  his 
own  pace,  fallen  into  his  own  particular 
stride,  so  to  speak,  ignoring  all  prece- 
dents regarding  any  sort  of  relation  be- 
tween subject  and  space,  crumpling  up  a 
world-wide  theme  into  the  limits  of  a  few 
pages,  stretching  out  some  transitory  in- 
cident into  the  bulk  of  a  portly  volume — 
and  yet  the  very  last  thing  which  any 
critic  has  thought  of  questioning  is, 
whether  his  stories  are  any  of  them  too 
long  or  too  short.  Take  for  instance,  his 
Nigger  of  the  Narcissus— one  of  die 
many  English  stories  whose  titles  have 
suffered  an  unfortunate  sea  change  dur- 
ing their  passage  into  an  American  edi- 
tion. Let  any  other  writer  submit  a 
synopsis  of  the  plot  to  his  publisher,  and 
if  that  publisher  knows  his  business  he 
will  tell  the  author  frankly  that  there  is 
barely  enough  plot  in  it  for  a  Saturday 
supplement,  to  say  nothing  of  a  hook. 
Yet  Mr.  Conrad  wove  out  of  it  a  magic 
volume,  full  of  the  life  and  breadth  and 
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infinite  variety  of  the  sea ;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  picture  the  inert  figure  of  a 
sickly,  malingering  negro  stands  out,  as 
dear-cut  as  a  carved  ebony  idol  against  a 
background  of  ivory,  mysterious,  omi- 
nous, the  embodiment  of  fate.    Or  again, 
take  The  Heart  of  Blackness,  one  of  the 
shortest    stories   that    Mr.    Conrad  has 
written,  and  at  the  same  time  containing 
the  biggest,  most  suggestive  of  all  his 
themes.      It  is  nothing  less  than  a  pre- 
sentment of  the  clashing  of  two  conti- 
nents,  a  symbolic  picture  of  the  inborn 
antagonism  of  two  races,  the  white  and 
the  black.    It  pictures  the  subtle  disinte- 
gration of  the  white  man's  moral  stamina, 
under  the  stress  of  the  darkness,  the  iso- 
lation,   the  promiscuity  of  the  African 
jungle,  the  loss  of  dignity  and  courage 
and    self-respect  through  daily  contact 
with    the'  native   man   and   the   native 
woman.    The  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of 
a  few  score  pages,  and  yet  such  is  its 
strength,  coupled  with  a  certain  indes- 
cribable trick  of  verbal  foreshortening, 
that  it  gives  the  impression  of  measure- 
less time  and  distance.    We  feel  that  we 
have  spent  years  in  his  company,  roam- 
ing through  the  murky  atmosphere  of 
physical  and  moral  darkness — and  still 
beyond  stretch  unexplored  vistas,  meas- 
ureless,  forbidding,   unspeakable.     Mr. 
Conrad's  new  volume,  which  has  served 
as  an  excuse  for  this  digression  upon 
what  the  present  writer  regards  as  his 
most  remarkable  contribution  to  fiction,  is 
a  collection  of  three  tales  neither  long  nor 
short,  which  represent  the  author's  mid- 
dle distance,  so  to  speak,  and  take  their 
title  from  the  first  of  the  three,  Folk. 
They  have  nothing  like  the  power  of  his 
last  year's  volume,  yet  they  all  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  characteristic  and  rather 
grim   queerness.      To-morrow,   for    in- 
stance, pictures  a  father  who  has  disin- 
herited his  son,  driven  him  from  home 
and  later  repented  of  his  act.    Through 
long,  lonely  years  he  has  comforted  him- 
self with  the  belief  that  the  son  will  some 
time,  return,  perhaps  to-morrow — and  he 
has  brooded  upon  this  hope  until  it  has 
become  a  fixed  idea,  an  obsession,  that 
the  son  will  come  to-morrow.     At  last 
the  son  does  come,  but  since  things  in 
this  material,  work-a-day  world  neces- 
sarily happen  in  the  present  and  not  in  the 
future,  the  father's  clouded  brain  refuses 
to  recognise  him,  because  he  has  come 


to-day,  when  he  should  have  come  to- 
morrow— the  morrow  which  must  always 
remain  in  the  future.  Equally  simple  in 
structure  is  Amy  Foster,  the  story  of  a 
mute,  inglorious  tragedy.  It  pictures  the 
fate  of  a  young  Slavonic  emigrant,  driven 
together  with  hundreds  of  his  kind  on 
board  an  ocean  liner,  to  toss  for  days  in 
a  watery  prison,  and  then  be  cast  by  night 
upon  the  English  coast,  the  sole  survivor 
of  a  whole  ship's  company.  Ignorant  of 
his  whereabouts,  speaking  an  outlandish 
tongue,  hounded,  penniless  and  hungry, 
from  door  to  door,  a  terror  to  women  and 
children,  who  think  him  a  madman,  he 
dies  at  last  in  destitution,  like  a  homeless 
dog,  having  awakened  a  passing  com- 
passion in  just  one  heart,  that  of  the  Amy 
Foster  of  the  title.  But  the  finest  story  in 
the  collection  is  that  of  Folk.  On  the 
surface  it  gives  promise  of  pure  comedy 
— a  grotesque  wooing  of  a  Dutch  girl, 
phlegmatic,  florid  and  opulent  of  phy- 
sique, by  a  thin,  taciturn  Scandinavian 
pilot,  on  board  her  uncle's  vessel,  in  the 
harbour  of  a  Chinese  river  port.  But 
Falk  is  a  man  haunted  by  the  memory  of 
a  revolting  deed ;  he  shows  it  in  his  face, 
sombre,  taciturn,  sinister,  and  in  his  man- 
ner, his  trick  of  periodically  covering  his 
features  with  both  hands,  and  then  draw- 
ing them  downwards  with  a  slow,  shud- 
dering movement,  as  though  to  wipe 
away  the  vision  of  a  waking  nightmare. 
The  truth  is,  that  once  under  the  dire  dis- 
tress of  shipwreck  and  starvation  it  had 
become  evident  that  human  flesh  alone 
stood  between  a  whole  ship's  crew  and 
death.  In  the  face  of  this  horror  they 
had  not  drawn  lots,  they  had  fallen  upon 
each  other  like  wild  beasts,  and  Falk,  in 
whom  the  lust  of  life  was  strongest,  had 
been  the  sole  survivor.  For  six  years 
this  memory  has  haunted  him ;  and  now 
his  suffering  is  doubled,  because  he  has 
at  last  found  a  woman  "generous  of  form, 
Olympian  and  simple,  indeed  the  syren  to 
fascinate  the  dark  navigator"  that  he  is, 
and  he  is  confronted  by  the  question,  can 
any  woman  knowingly  wed  a  man  who 
has  been  guilty  of  cannibalism  ? 

If  Mr.  Conrad  is  an  example  of  an  au- 
thor who  always  knows  his  own  distance, 
and  gauges  his  stride  accordingly,  the  late 
Frank  Norris  is  a  good  example  of  an 
author  who  lacked  that  knowledge.  Mr. 
Norris  took  himself  and  his  work  with 
great  seriousness ;  his  ideal  in  fiction  was 
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a  lofty  one,  and  he  was  steadily,  persist- 
ently, indomitably,  working  towards  it — 
indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  those 
who  best  know  his  work,  he  had  already 
crossed  the  threshold  of  achievement. 
Yet,  whatever  place  is  ultimately  assigned 
him  in  the  history  of  American  letters, 
this  at  least  is  sure — that  he  was  first  and 
last  an  artist  who  depended  upon  bold 
lines  and  sweeping  brush  strokes,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  true  to  himself  if 
hampered  by  a  narrow  canvas.  To  look 
to  Frank  Norris  for  short  stories  is_as 
incongruous  as  to  set  a  Rodin  to  carving 
cherry  pits,  or  a  Verestchagin  to  tinting 
lantern  slides.  Yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  recently  published  collection  en- 
titled A  Deal  in  Wheat  were  not  worth 
preservation.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
full  of  the  keenest  interest  to  all  students 
of  contemporary  letters.  No  one  but 
Norris  could  have  written  them;  every 
page  breathes  forth  the  uncrushable  vital- 
ity of  the  man.  But  to  call  them  short 
stories  is  to  misname  them.  They  im- 
press one  as  fragments,  rather  splendid 
fragments  too,  trials  of  the  author's 
strength,  before  he  launched  forth  upon  a 
really  serious  work.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  opening  story,  which  gives  the  title 
to  the  volume.  It  was  palpably  written  for 
practice,  a  sort  of  five-finger  exercise  in 
preparation  for  Mr.  Norris's  last  volume, 
The  Pit — and  from  this  point  of  view  it 
is  brimful  of  interest.  But  taken  as  a 
story,  it  is  at  once  too  long  and  too  short. 
Mr.  Norris  attempted  in  it  to  cover  alto- 
gether too  much  ground ;  he  might  with 
advantage  have  stopped  some  pages 
sooner  than  he  did — and  yet,  at  the  end 
there  remains  a  sense  of  incompleteness. 
In  the  whole  collection,  there  is  just  one 
story  that  stands  out,  unique  and  force- 
ful— "A  Memorandum  of  Sudden  Death" 
— and  in  this  the  effect  is  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  probability.  It  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  length  to  which  his  occa- 
sional accesses  of  riotous  romanticism 
would  carry  the  author  of  Moran  of  the 
Lady  Letty.  This  "memorandum"  is  a 
fragment  of  a  journal  supposed  to  be 
written  by  a  wounded  soldier,  one  of  a 
small  band  of  troopers  who  have  been 
surrounded  and  followed,  day  after  day, 
by  a  band  of  hostile  Indians,  through 
desolate  miles  of  sand  and  sage,  until  the 
final  attack  is  made.  Granting  that  a 
United  States  trooper,  with  one  or  two 


bullets  in  him,  and  his  comrades  lying 
dead  and  dying  around  him,  could  go  on 
recording  passing  events  with  the  ac- 
curacy, the  minuteness,  the  astonishing 
atmosphere,  of  this  story,  one  must  ad- 
mit that  this  is  Mr.  Norris's  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  artistic  unity  of  an  idol 
short  story. 

A  good  example  of  how  much  may  be 
done  with  a  modest  one  or  two  talents  is 
afforded  by  Elia  W.  Peattie's  unpreten- 
tious little  volume,  The  Edge  of  Things. 
The  author  is  in  no  sense  a  long-distance 
writer ;  she  is  best  at  ease  in  the  simple, 
short  story — and  she  knows  it  And  so, 
in  undertaking  a  more  sustained  effort, 
she  has  franklv  adopted  the  short  story 
form,  developing  her  plot  through  a  se- 
ries of  more  or  less  connected  pictures, 
each  complete  in  itself,  yet  each  forming  i 
an  essential  part  of  the  whole.  Her  style  i 
is  simple,  too;  she  is  not  prodigal  of 
words  and  phrases;  and  yet  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  even  Norris  has  pictured 
with  more  compelling  power  the  desola- 
tion of  the  Southwestern  desert  lands, 
and  the  morbid  influence  they  have  upon 
men  who  try  to  live  too  long  in  these  re-  \ 
gions  which  are  literally  the  "edge  of  | 
things."  The  central  theme  is  not  with-  j 
out  interest,  it  concerns  a  young  fellow  ! 
from  the  East,  who  goes  out  there  full  of 
brave  plans  for  building  up  a  golden  for- 
tune from  his  sheep  ranch.  And  then, 
after  a  time,  luck  goes  against  him,  and 
his  sheep  die,  and  his  funds  run  low,  and 
the  horror  of  the  desert  seizes  him,  and  he 
thinks  he  is  going  mad,  like  many  an- 
other poor  fellow  whose  fate  he  hears  of. 
But  from  this  he  is  saved  by  a  simple  air- 
castle  that  he  weaves  during  his  hours  of 
loneliness.  In  the  old  adobe  house,  to 
which  he  has  temporarily  fallen  heir,  he  ' 
finds  a  woman's  glove;  and  later, 
scratched  on  the  wall,  a  verse  in  a 
woman's  writing.  And  from  these  trifles 
he  reconstructs  a  personality,  and  fills  the 
place  with  the  companionship  of  an  imagi- 
nary form  and  face.  And  for  the  sake  of 
rounding  out  the  story,  the  girl  whom  he 
has  constructed  in  his  day-dreams  turns 
out  to  be  a  real  person  after  all.  But  the 
value  of  the  book  is  not  in  the  story,  but 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  wonderful  sense 
that  you  have  of  loneliness  and  isolation 
and  endless  monotony. 

Another  book  which  is  worth  mention- 
ing here  quite  briefly,  even  at  the  risk  of 
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seeming  to  attach  to  it  more  importance 
than  it  deserves,  is  Tomorrows  Tangle,, 
by  Geraldine  Bonner.    Of  the  story  there 
is    not     much    to    be    said;    there    are 
many  better  and  many  worse,  appearing 
every    month.     But  it  has  a  prologue 
which  deserves  to  be  cited  when  any  men- 
tion is.  made  of  the  Arizona  Desert  in  fic- 
tion.    One  does  not  soon  forget  the  pic- 
ture   of    the  endless   waste  of  desolate 
lands,  the  one  emigrant  wagon,  a  typical 
"prairie    schooner,"    crawling   painfully 
along  the  trail,  the  horses  almost  spent; 
and  beneath  the  can  /as  cover  of  that  tent, 
the   twofold  mystery  of  life  and  death 
being  enacted — a  year-old  child  gasping 
out  its  last  breath  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  its  new-born  sister's  first  cry 
strikes  the  air.    As  to  the  further  details, 
how  the  Mormon  husband  sells  his  new- 
born child  and  its  ailing  mother  to  a  kind- 
hearted,  shiftless  miner — this  was  all  in 
the   early  days  of  the  California  gold 
fever — how  the  miner  fell  in  love  with 
the  woman,  who  passed  for  his  wife  as 
long  as  they  both  lived,  and  how  the 
daughter,  grown  to  womanhood,  is  be- 
friended by  the  man  who  unknown  to  her 
is  her  own  father — all  this  leads  up  to  the 
series  of  tangles  indicated  in  the  title. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  part  of  the  book 
which  will  be  forgotten  long  before  the 
memory  of  that  grim  opening  chapter  has 
begun  to  fade. 

When  Charles  Marriott's  first  novel, 
The  Column,  appeared,  it  was  a  question 
in   the   minds   of   conservative   readers 
whether  he  was  not  on  the  whole  rather 
overrated;  and  his  subsequent  work  has 
tended    to    strengthen   that    impression. 
Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out,  off-hand, 
just  why  a  book  like  The  House  on  the 
Sand  falls  short  of  what  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  of  its  author.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous and  morbid  study  of  an  experiment 
in  platonic  affection.    Or  rather,  that  is 
what  the  reader  is  led  to  expect  it  to  be. 
When  you  have  finished  it,  however,  and 
stop  to  think  it  over,  you  realise  how  very 
far  away  you  have  been  led  from  the 
starting-point.     Here   are   a   man   and 
woman,  both  nurtured  upon  inflamma- 
tory socialistic  literature,  and  drawn  to- 
gether by  their  common  contempt  for 
worldly    conventions,    but    otherwise    a 
strangely  ill-assorted  pair.     Christopher 
Lanyon  is  a  woman-hater,  an  egoist  who 
"by  carefully  shunning-  female  society 


had  achieved  a  condemnatory  theory  of 
womankind,-  consistent  because  based 
upon  and  corroborated  by  profound 
ignorance  of  the  sex."  Audrey  Thurs- 
ton, at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  "a  large- 
eyed,  black-haired,  lanky,  and  flat-chested 
girl,  mentally  and  physically  hungry,  less 
a  woman  than  an  eager  brain  and  an 
underfed  and  overgrown  body."  These 
two,  the  immature  woman,  the  ascetic 
man,  finding  that  their  ideas  of  life,  their 
scorn  of  sentiment  and  love  and  sex,  har- 
monised admirably,  agreed  to  pass  their 
lives  together,  on  a  strictly  platonic  basis, 
scorning  even  a  formal  marriage,  and  for 
a  time  they  lived  "in  a  fine  moral  glow, 
caused  by  friction  with  public  opinion." 
But  at  the  time  when  the  story  opens  the 
moral  glow  has  faded.  Audrey  #  has 
reached  the  point  where  she  knows'that 
the  dream  of  a  platonic  intimacy  is  im- 
possible, that  she  is  a  woman,  capable  of 
giving  a  woman's  love  to  the  right  man, 
when  he  comes,  and  that  Lanyon  is  not 
that  man.  Lanyon,  too,  has  changed,  and 
the  change  is  of  a  kind  which,  while  not 
impossible,  does  violence  to  one's  sense  of 
probability.  It  is  not  the  outgrowth  of 
his  recorded  acts,  it  does  not  have  the 
logical  relation  of  cause  and  consequence, 
it  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  intervention  of 
fate,  out  of  pure  malice,  for  the  purpose 
of  confusing  the  direct  issue,  the  ques- 
tion of  platonic  affection.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  an  ascete,  a  dreamer, 
a  votary  of  socialism,  loses  his  interest  in 
his  fellow  men  and  settles  down,  well- 
housed  and  well-fed,  to  a  life  of  selfish 
comfort,  that  he  will  forthwith  break 
down  in  intellect  and  end  as  a  victim  of 
erotic  mania.  But  granting  Mr.  Mar- 
riott's right  to  lose  sight  of  his  main 
theme,  and  to  follow  out  the  exceptional 
rather  than  the  normal  case,  there  is  no 
denying  the  haunting  power  of  the  pic- 
ture of  their  life  together — the  man  with 
a  morbid  passion  daily  growing  upon 
htm,  the.  girl  learning  daily  to  shrink  from 
him,  to  evade  him,  to  dread  the  crisis 
which  the  morrow  may  bring  forth.  In 
the  midst  of  this  morbid  and  untenable 
situation  it  happens  that  the  right  man 
does  come  into  Audrey's  life,  and  pre- 
cipitates the  inevitable  tragedy  with 
which  the  book  closes.  There  are  many 
side  issues  in  the  story — politics,  inter- 
national relations,  and  socialism;  but  it 
is  not  this  part  of  the  volume  which 
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haunts  one  afterwards,  like  an  oppressive 
nightmare.  It  is  rather  the  image  of  a 
helpless  girl,  lying  at  night  sleepless  and 
trembling,  listening  to  uneasy  steps  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  before  her  door,  and 
realising  her  only  protection  is  "the  frail 
barrier  of  a  madman's  declining  self- 
respect." 

A  Sequence  in  Hearts,  the  most  am- 
bitious piece  of  fiction  that  Mary  Moss 
has  yet  produced,  is  one  of  those  books 
which  a  reviewer  is  apt  to  find  rather 
exasperating,  because  of  the  evidence  it 
gives  that  the  author  might  have  done 
something  very  much  better.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
author's  ability  to  delineate  character, 
feminine  character  especially.  The  book 
is  fi\ll  of  delicate  half-tones,  subtle  dis- 
criminating touches,  of  the  sort  that  Mr. 
Howells  is  fond  of  characterising  as  "lit- 
tle miracles  of  observation."  Her  dif- 
ferent personages  stand  out  in  clear  re- 
lief, distinct  and  unmistakable;  and 
equally  clear  is  the  existing  situation,  the 
curious  and  intricate  tangle  of  affections 
which  she  has  chosen  to  study  and 
straighten  out.  If  the  title  and  the  story 
convey  any  lesson  it  is  this:  that  if,  in 
dealing  the  cards  of  the  game  of  life, 
we  could  be  sure  that  the  hearts  would 
always  fall  in  well-assorted  pairs,  in- 
stead of  awkward  sequences  of  three  or 
five  or  some  other  luckless  odd  number, 
many  a  heartache  would  be  avoided,  and 
many  a  matrimonial  difference  stop  short 
of  the  divorce  courts.  The  only  serious 
trouble  with  Mary  Moss's  presentment  of 
this  lesson  is  that  the  story  lacks  form, 
it  has  too  many  loose  ends.  First,  there 
is  Violet  Dunham,  vain,  and  pretty,  and 
artificial,  a  sort  of  potential  Selma  White, 


without  the  latter's  invincible  self-assar- 
.ance.    After  a  few  weeks'  acquaintance, 
she  wins  the  love  of  Killian  Orth,  a  xnaa 
nearly  a  score  of  years  her  senior,  zfA 
worthy  of  a  better  fate.    Friends  of  than 
both  would  have  been  better  pleased  bad 
he  chosen  Marian  Genge,  the  girl  with  a 
tragic  face,  who  "plays  Chopin  to  young 
men  in  the  dusk,"  and  is  silently  eating 
her  heart  out  for  Killian's  sake.     Thai 
there  is  Archie  Leighton,  who  is  secredy 
pining    away    because    he   cannot    win 
Marian,  and  is  quite  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  ideal  of  Violet  Don- 
ham's  vounger  sister,  Jane.     One  won- 
ders whether  Jane  in  her  turn  is  not  the 
object  of  some  hopeless  passion,  the  ideal 
of  some  man  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
woes  that  he  never  once  guesses  that  he 
himself  is  loved  by  some  fair  unknown, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.    The  whole  sit- 
uation reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as 
a  row  of  bricks,  all  ready  to  tumble  down 
in  succession,  at  the  least  sudden  move- 
ment, the  first  indiscreet  whisper.     Of 
course  such  situations  do  exist  in  real 
life;  and  Miss  Moss  has  depicted  the 
present   one    with    genuine    skill.     But 
when  it  comes  to  straightening  out  such 
a  tangle,  there  is  so  little  room  for  origi- 
nality.   If  men  and  women  will  persist  in 
falling  in  love  with  the  wrong  persons, 
then  they  must  go  on  being  miserable,  or 
else  die,  or  else  change  their  minds.  There 
are  no  further  alternatives.    Mary  Moss's 
characters  do  not  die,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception they  do  not  change  their  minds; 
so  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  they  go  on 
being  miserable,  to  the  end*  of  the  chap- 
ter.    And  after  all  that  is  probably  as 
true  to  life  as  any  ending  that  she  could 
have  devised. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


MONTH 


ON  the  strength  of  his  Ulysses 
alone    Mr.    Stephen     Phillips 
would  not  rank  high  either  as 
a  poet  or  as  a  dramatist.    De- 
iuct    what  we  owe  to  Homer,  Vergil, 
Dante,  the  stage  manager  and  the  sacred 
memories  of   our   freshman  year,   and 
there  remains  only  a  fraction  due  to  Mr. 
Phillips  as  creator.    But  the  play  is  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  master- 
pieces he  has  read  and  if  his  aim  was  to 
prove  that  high,  familiar  themes  could  be 
successfully  treated  in  blank  verse  on  the 
modern  English  stage,  he  has  proved  it 
The  lines  are  traditionally  poetical  and 
though  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
there  can  be  no  dramatic  interest  in  the 
plot  there  is  curiosity  aS  to  what  the  au- 
thor will  do  with  his  material.     It  is 
stately,  elemental,  picturesque,  and  un- 
inspired, the  sort  of  play  that  it  is  virtu- 
ous to  write  and  virtuous  also  to  enjoy. 
Gods  and  demigods  are  simple  creatures 
with  very  few  ideas  and  no  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  creditable  to  our  corrupt 
and  complicated  modern  sense  that  we 
can  like  them  in  English  blank  verse.    An 
ancient  Greek  hero  treated  in  the  classic 
manner  has,  as  a  stage  person,  an  exceed- 
ingly   narrow    range    of    emotion    and 
thought.    Anything  superhuman  is  gen- 
erally less  than  human  on  the  stage,  and 
on  seeing  this  play  we  felt  as  homesick 
for  the  sight  of  a  human  being  as  Ulysses 
did  for  his  "gaunt  Ithaca."    The  finest 
passages,  by  the  way,  are  precisely  those 
in   which   Ulysses   longed    for   earthly 
things,  as  if  in  that  at  least  the  author 
were  at  one  with  him.    In  the  main  the 
limits  of  the  subject  exclude  our  sym- 
pathy, and  Mr.  Phillips  keeps  within  the 
limits. 

"Hermes,  this  world 
Begins  to  grip  my  heart  with  gradual  cold ! 
0  how  shall  I  descend  in  flesh  and  blood 
Unready  and  unripe?" 


That  is  the  way  we  feel  about  it.  But 
there  is  poetical  phrasing  and  some  dra- 
matic skill,  a  rare  partnership,  and  there 
is  no  other  good  minor  poet  on  our  stage, 
or  even  poetoid,  and  Homer  is  a  safe 
perch  for  any  bard  in  pin  feathers.  Epi- 
sodes from  a  great  epic,  dramatically  ar- 
ranged, told  with  dignitv  and  accom- 
panied by  some  admirable  tableaux  of 
Hades  and  Olympus — it  does  not  at  all 
imply  the  resurrection  of  the  English 
stage,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  things  that 
have  a  claim  to  be  taken  somewhat  seri- 
ously. As  produced  in  New  York  it  suf- 
fered from  the  noisiness  and  restlessness 
of  the  caste  who  played  it  as  if  the  aud- 
ience were  a  little  deaf  and  very  obtuse. 
Mr.  Tyrone  Power  made  an  impressive 
but  somewhat  monotonous  Ulysses,  sigh-^ 
ing  constantly  in  very  deep  bass,  and  the 
booms  of  his  beautiful  but  polyphloes- 
boean  voice  needed  a  little  shading.  It  is 
a  pity  that  so  well-endowed  an  actor  as 
he  should  not  have  learned  the  blessings 
of  diversity. 

The  reviews  of  The  Man  from  Blank- 
ley's  prepared  one  for  a  different  sort  of  a 
play.  The  satire  is  not  subtle  but  on  the 
contrary  very  broad  and  obvious.  It  is 
satire  of  the  thoroughly  English  and  re- 
lentless sort,  no  stiletto  work  but  the 
steady  play  of  a  good,  big  club.  When 
reviewers  like  a  thing  they  empty 
straightway  all  the  pockets  of  their  vo- 
cabulary, and  in  this  case  they  implied 
a  certain  fineness  and  delicacy.  The  au- 
thor of  Vife  Versa  and  The  Tinted  Venus 
has  other  qualities  just  as  good  but  these 
do  not  belong  to  him.  As  a  picture  of  a 
vulgar  middle  class  English  family  and 
the  barbarities  of  their  social  life  it  is  as 
true  as  Thackeray's  Osbornes.  It  is  more 
amusing  than  the  satire  of  Dickens  and 
the  characters  are  far  more  plausible, 
but  it  has  the  Dickens  quality  of  universal 
and  immediate  appeal.     Apparently  no 
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on'e  in  the  audience  missed  a  single  point, 
and  this  was  accomplished  without  strain- 
ing or  over-emphasis,  owing  in  large 
measure  to  the  cleverness  and  good  taste 
of  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  and  his  excel- 
lent company. 

We  pass  reluctantly  to  the  needless 
horrors  of  Hedda  Gabler,  in  which  a 
woman  without  motives  or  reasons,  rep- 
resenting no  known  temperament,  class, 
condition  or  country,  holds  the  centre  of 
the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  showing  one 
of  the  peculiar  forms  that  criminal  ab- 
normality might  assume.  It  differs  from 
the  rest  of  Ibsen's  plays  in  lacking  any 
philosophic  suggestiveness  and  shows  his 
great  dramatic  energy  applied  success- 
fully to  the  single  object  of  making  you 
squirm.  Mrs.  Fiske  played  it  with  all  the 
unwomanliness  she  could  muster,  and 
made  it  inconceivable  that  the  adoring 
husband  and  infatuated  lover  could  re- 
main in  her  company  two  minutes.  The 
author  hardly  meant  that  Hedda,  hateful 
as  she  was,  should  be  outwardly  so  for- 
bidding. Mrs.  Fiske  capped  Ibsen's  crim- 
inal with  a  shrew,  speaking  always  in 
tart,  snappy  sentences,  of  which  a  third 
could  be  heard  only  on  the  stage.  Mrs. 
Fiske  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  are  alike 
in  their  total  indifference  to  the  other 
persons  of  the  play.  Husbands,  fathers, 
lovers,  children  are  mere  worms.  Mrs. 
Campbell  is  too  preoccupied  even  to 
glance  at  the  object  of  her  affection,  and 
Mrs.  Fiske's  sharp  rising  inflection  makes 
you  feel  in  your  pocket  to  see  if  you  for- 
got to  mail  those  letters.  It  is  a  mere 
mannerism  but  it  often  obscures  the  in- 
telligence of  her  acting  and  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  misunderstanding  between  her 
audience  and  herself.  Hedda  Gabler  is  a 
part  that  requires  anything  but  tender- 


ness but  it  does  not  call  for  a  continuous  -  abilities. 


tone  of  petty  severity — a  tone  that  might 
almost  go  with  a  box  on  the  ear. 

In  Her  Own  Way,  Mr.  Clyde  Filch 
adopts  the  simple  and  ancient  plan  of 
sending  the  true  lover  off  to  the  wars  and 
leaving  the  wicked  rival  behind,  then  baf- 
fling the  villain  and  bringing  the  tone 
lover  back  to  life.  Nor  does  he  take 
the  least  pains  to  give  the  villain  a  fight- 
ing chance,  for  the  lady  never  wavers  and 
is  not  misled.  Hence  there  is  stateness 
and  certainty  throughout,  mitigated  only 
by  some  stretches  of  good  dialogue  A 
children's  birthday  party  on  the  stage  and 
a  leading  lady  remarkable  for  good  looks 
and  incapacity  were  thrown  in  in  case  the 
dramatic  interest  gave  out,  Mr.  Fitch 
seldom  puts  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket 
But  the  thinnest  play  of  the  month  was 
Mrs.  Deering's  Divorce,  having  nothing 
in  it  that  the  mind  could  grasp  at  the  time 
or  remember  afterwards,  except  a  wdl- 
played  burlesque  of  a  new  woman,  and  it 
is  hard  to  support  life  on  that.  Nothing 
of  any  interest  fell  to  Mrs.  Langtiys 
share. 

In  Hope's  little  story  of  Captain  Diepf* 
many  bewildering  adventures  are 
crowded  into  a  single  night  but  he  has 
space  enough  af  his  disposal  to  explain 
them.  In  the  play  the  task  of  explaining 
falls  heavily  on  the  patient  shoulders  of 
John  Drew,  who  as  the  Captain  not  only 
has  to  do  these  remarkable  and  compli- 
cated things  but  to  make  it  clear  just 
what  they  are  and  why  they  are  remark- 
able. He  does  not  make  it  clear  in  spite 
of  several  long  and  rapid  speeches.  In 
fact  the  story  is  only  half  dramatised. 
Part  of  it  is  told  pleasantly  in  Hope's 
own  lines,  and  the  rest  tossed  over  to 
John  Drew,  who  is  left  struggling  vainly 
to  expound  his  splendid  but  unintelligible 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  WILLIAM 
ERNEST  HENLEY 


By  an  Old  National  Observer. 


IT  has  been  reported  of  him  that  he 
used  the  blue  pencil  remorselessly. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  sight  of 
anything  written  was  apt  to  set  him 
at  the  work  of  alteration,  and  it  was  the 
same  with  his  own  work  as  with  that 
of   his    newest  contributor.     When  he 
worked    for  other  editors  he  sent  back 
proofs    which  it  cost  as  much  to  cor- 
rect as  it  had  done  to  set,  and  one  has 
known  a  paper  to  be  huddled  to  press 
in    a    desperate   hurry   because   it   was 
guessed  that  he  would  send  a  telegram 
demanding  a  revise.     When  the  end  of 
the  world  had  come  for  some  of  us  and 
the  AT.  O.  had  passed  out  of  his  hands, 
there  was  a  dinner  at  Solferino's.    When 
he  rose  to  make  his  speech,  he  leaned  for- 
ward over  the  table  and  looked  deliberate- 
ly around  the  room.    Then  he  said. that 
he  did  not  see  a  single  man  with  whose 
"copy"  he  had  not  taken  great  liberties, 
and  that  he  did  not  propose  to  make  any 
apology,  because  he  was  perfectly  sure 
that  his  work  had  always  justified  it. 

This  was  as  true  as  any  broad  state- 
ment could  be.  Sometimes  an  article  or 
story  would  be  printed  without  a  change. 
When  this  happened  two  or  three  times  in 
succession,  you  were  more  than  a  little 
distressed  if  he  altered  you.  One  of  his 
men  used  to  stick  the  cuttings  from  the 
N.  O.  into  an  album,  carefully  recording 
the  original  versions  of  mutilated  stories 
or  articles.  When  he  had  been  contribut- 
ing for  a  couple  of  years,  he  was  invited 
to  add  to  the  long  list  of  books  made  up 
of  stuff  originally  contributed  to  the  N. 
0.  When  he  was  preparing  the  book 
for  the  press  he  carefully  stuck  to  the 
Henley  version,  and  now,  ten  years  later 
("I  feel  chilly,  and  grow  old"),  he  is 
surer  than  ever  that  he  was  a  prudent 
man. 

There  are  editors  who,  though  they 
love  you  well,  and  have  plently  of  use 
for  your  work,  deem  it  discreet  never  by 
any  chance  to  praise  you  to  your  face, 
while,  of  course,  they  reserve  to  them- 


selves the  privilege  of  condemnation.  Mr. 
Henley  was  always  a  busy  man,  and  he 
was  often  prostrate  with  the  severest 
physical  pain.  Yet  you  quickly  arrived 
at  an  infallible  way  of  judging  whether 
your  stuff  was  good ;  or,  as  you  may  have 
been  inclined  to  think,  below  the  level  of 
your  best.  If  it  was  good,  you  quickly 
received  a  letter  of  enthusiastic  praise. 
Here  is  one  such  written  in  1892,  when 
the  N.  O.  was  still  published  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  a  man  whom  he  had  never 
met: — 

"A  line — which  should  have  been  written 
last  week — to  say  that  I  think  better  of  so- 
and-so— taken  in  every  way — than  of  any- 
thing you've  done.  Also,  that  I  hear  naught 
but  praise  of  it  all  round;  which,  indeed,  is 
no  more  than  its  due.  The  other  thing  is 
very  good  too.  You  shall  have  a  proof 
quam  primutru  Not  yet,  for  I  am  very  full 
of  matter.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  you  can- 
not now  afford  to  go  back,  but  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  do  better  and  even  better. 
That  this  will  be  your  luck  I  do  most  heart- 
ily rejoice  to  believe. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  E.  H." 

It  seemed  to  the  recipient  then,  as  it 
seems  to  him  now,  that  this  letter  was  a 
most  amazing  exhibition  of  generosity. 
Also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer 
and  of  the  proprietor  of  the  journal  he 
conducted,  the  sending  of  such  a  letter 
was  very  good  policy,  because  the  man  to 
whom  it  came  one  happy  morning,  in  a 
grey,  remote  little  town,  where  nobody 
(as  it  Seemed  to  him)  cared  for  art  or 
letters,  was  at  once  desperately  resolved 
to  do  yet  better,  and,  indeed,  never  to*  let 
it  be  known  in  Thistle  Street,  Edinburgh, 
that  he  could  occasionally  do  very  much 
worse. 

In  a  little  bundle  of  letters  addressed  to 
one  of  his  contributors  there  are  many 
hardly  less  generous.  For  instance,  a 
very  short  review  of  a  book  by  a  French 
writer  who  was  then  altogether  unknown. 
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Somehow  or  other  his  English  confrire 
felt  that  this  was  a  book  he  should  read, 
and  he  said  so  in  writing  to  Mr.  Henley. 
He  need  not  have  troubled  to  write.  By 
the  first  post  next  moraine  the  book 
reached  him,  and  when  he  had  read  it  and 
spoken  of  it  in  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr. 
Henley  wrote  in  a  postscript  (he  was 
given  to  these)  :  "In  great  haste.  But  I 
add  that  I  hoped  the  took  would  be  sug- 
gestive as  well  as  useful.  It  is  odd  that 
in  such-and-such  a  thing  you  anticipate 
(in  a  sense)  his  story  of  the  three  black- 
guards :  a  thing  which  (I  can't  help  think- 
ing)should  help  you/'  This  was  a  curious 
case  in  which  a  young  man  in  a  remote 
part  of  England  was  m  writing  stories 
which  (as  the  book  in  question  showed) 
might  have  been  turned  into  French  and 
signed  with  the  name  of  a  man  of  whom 
he  had  never  heard,  and  who  probably 
had  never  heard  of  him.  In  another  case 
Mr.  Henley  was  misled  by  such  a  coinci- 
dence into  an  injustice.  A  story  had  been 
written  by  one  of  his  men  in  October,  and 
published  in  the  N.  O.  early  in  November, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  another  story,  by 
another  author,  appeared  in  a  widely-cir- 
culated journal.  Mr.  Henley  wrote  to  the 
member  of  his  staff,  indignantly  pointing 
out  that  there  were  strange  resemblances, 
and  that  he  had  been  robbed.  There  was 
certainly  a  remarkable  likeness  between 
the  two,  but  there  could  have  been  no  rob- 
bery, because,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  publication,  it  was  absolutely  certain 
that  the  story  which  had  been  written 
earliest  was  given  to  the  world  later  than 
the  other. 

Once  he  had  accepted  your  service,  he 
was  intensely  eager  that  you  should  do 
the  best  it  was  in  you  to  do.  In  the  let- 
ters which  have  been  referred  to,  there 
are  repeated  references  to  certain  pro- 
posed journeyings  into  foreign  parts.  "Is 
it  to  be  Japan?"  he  wrote  once  in  one  of 
those  hurried  postscripts ;  and  again,  "I 
think  that  if  I'd  known  I  should  have  ad- 
vised you  to  go  to  Spain.  You  see,  you're 
at  the  age  when  observation  is  instinctive ; 
so  that  the  more  you  are  by  way  of  laying 


up  experience,  that  becomes  a  part  of 
yourself,  and  may  presently  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  art,  the  better  is  your  chance 
in  future  years,  and  the  more  admirable 
the  equipment  you  bring  to  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life.  Not  that  I  think  you  have 
done  any  harm  by  refusing  to  go;  on  the 
contrary,  you  are  full  of  these  visions, 
and  it  is  probably  as  well,  now  that  yon 
have  a  certain  outlet,  that  you  should 
work  the  vein  and  make  what  you  can  of 
the  ore.  Of  course  I  speak  not  altogether 
disinterestedly,  for  I  like  your  work,  and 
I  want  the  best  you  can  give;  but  I  fed 
bound  to  put  the  two  courses  before  you 
in  justice  to  both  of  us."  In  a  postscript 
he  writes,  "Avoid  all  newspaper  offices. 
They  are  short  cuts  to  the  Pit."  Here  is 
a  hurried  little  note,  which  was  written 
much  later  to  a  man  who  wanted  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  book,  but  saw  no  way  of 
doing  so  unless  he  obtained  a  commission. 
"A"  is  a  literary  agent;  "B"  a  publisher. 
"All  right.  Tell  A  to  tell  B  that  I  like 
the  idea  of  the  book,  and  strongly  advise 
him  to  consider  it.  Also,  that  if  he  be  so 
'disposed'  I'll  talk  of  it  when  next  we 
meet.    No  more  possible  to-night." 

These  last  two  letters  are  characteristic 
in  every  word.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  thought  that  one  had  been  misguided 
in  refusing  to  go  wandering  and  abiding 
in  a  rather  dull  village.  Yet  when  he 
must  needs  turn  round  and  declare  just 
as  emphatically  that  you  had  done  entire- 
ly right.  The  praise  is  like  him,  and  so 
are  the  two  postscripts. 

Although  a  great  many  of  his  men 
eventually  became  journalists — there  are 
at  least  six  attached  to  one  London  news- 
paper—he hated  the  profession,  and 
never  failed  to  express  himself  on  the 
subject  with  all  the  force  that  was  in  him.  ] 
"I  think  it  right,  on  the  face  of  things,  to 
dissuade  you  very  strongly  from  enter- 
taining the  idea  of  going  into  a  newspaper 
office,  where  you  never  have  any  spare 
time,  and  where  whatever  you  have  in 
you  is  precious  soon  washed,  and 
mangled,  and  clear-starched,  and  ironed 
out  of  you." 
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READERS'  QUIDS  TO  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

New  York. 
American  Book  Company: 

Lc    Petit  Robinson  de  Paris  ou  Le  Tri- 
omphe   de    L'Industrie.     Par   Madame 
Eugene  Foa.     Edited  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.    By  Louise  de  Bonneville. 
A  text-book  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve  for  college  preparatory 
work.       Foa's    "Le  Petit    Robinson    de 
*Paris"  is  one  of  the  best  dog  stories  in 
literature. 

Stories  of  Great  Artists.  By  Olive 
Browne  Home  and  Kathrine  Lois 
Scobey. 

A  book  intended  for  third  reader  grades 
-which  offers  stories  of  the  lives  of  the 
great  artists.  A  number  of  reproductions 
of  the  best  paintings  of  all  times  accom- 
pany the  text. 

Primary    Arithmetic.      By    William    J. 

Milne,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

The  author,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Normal  College,  has  added  to  his 
series  of  Arithmetics,  a  volume  which 
provides  a  thorough  course  in  the  rudi- 
ments, covering  the  first  three  years  in 
school. 

General  Zoology.  Practical,  Systematic, 
and  Comparative.  Being  a  Revision 
and  Rearrangement  of  Orton's  Com- 
parative Zoology.  By  Charles  Wright 
l>odge,  M.S. 

A  book  for  high  schools  and  for  under- 
graduate work  in  colleges,  presenting  the 
established  facts  and  principles  of  zool- 
ogy. 

Appleton  and  Company: 

The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus.  The 
Little  Foundling  of  the  Late  Doctor 
Syntax.  A  Poem  by  the  Author  of 
The  Three  Tours.  With  twenty-four 
coloured  illustrations  by  Thomas  Row- 
landson. 

A  new  edition  of  a  work  which  was 
first  published  by  R.  Ackermann  in  the 
year  1822. 

Place  and  Power.  By  Ellen  Thorney 
croft  Fowler  (Mrs.  Alfred  Laurence 
Fellrin). 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "A 
Double  Thread"  and  "Concerning  Isabel 


Carnaby."  Like  its  predecessors,  the 
story  is  an  English  one,  but  it  lacks  the 
snap  of  the  earlier  books. 

Bryant's     Complete     Poetical     Works. 

Roslyn  Edition. 

This  volume  contains  chronologies  of 
Bryant's  life  and  poems,  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  his  wntings,  by  Henry  £ 
Sturges,  also  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  the 
late  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  A  photo- 
graph of  Bryant,  taken  by  Sarony  in  1873, 
is  used  as  a  frontispiece. 

Admiral  Porter.  By  James  Russell  Soley. 
A  new  volume  in  the  series  entitled 
"Great  Commanders."  Mr.  Soley  writes 
with  the  knowledge  which  he  gained 
while  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  make 
the  biography  as  thorough  as  possible. 

Jorrocks's  Haunts  and  Jollities.    By  R.  S. 

Surtees. 

Being  the  hunting,  shooting,  racing, 
driving,  sailing,  eating,  eccentric  and  ex- 
travagant exploits  of  that  renowned 
sporting  citizen,  Mr.  John  Jorrocks,  of 
St.  Botolph  Lane  and  Great  Coram 
Street.  This  issue,  with  coloured  illus- 
trations by  Henry  Aiken,  is  founded  on 
the  edition  published  by  Mr.  Ackermann 
in  the  year  1843. 

Handley  Cross;  or,  Mr.  Jorrocks's  Hunt 

By  R.  S.  Surtees. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  above. 
The  original  edition  was  published  by 
Bradbury  and  Evans  in  the  year  1854. 
The  illustrations  are  by  John  Leech. 

Barnes  and  Company: 

His  Little  World.    The  Story  of  Hunch 
Badeau.    By  Samuel  Merwin. 
Mr.  Merwin  is  the  author  of  "The  Road 
to  Frontenac  and  joint-author  of  Calumet 
K.     The  present  book  is  a  tale  of  one 
.  Hunch  Badeau,  in  command  of  a  square- 
nosed  schooner  which  carried  cargo  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

Gold  From  Life's  Rainbows.     By  James 

Hampton  Lee. 

A  collection  of  "short  stories  and  sweet 
songs,"  with  a  bright  blue  cover  and 
brighter  yellow  illustrations. 

Hagar.    A  Dramatic  Poem  in  Three  Acts. 
By  Rollin  J.  Wells. 
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This  is  exactly  what  the  title  describes 
it  to  be. 

Bonnell,  Silver  and  Company: 

A  Reverie  and  Other  Verses  and  Prose. 

By  John  Alfred  Woods. 

A  collection  of  verse  with  several  chap- 
ters in  prose  on  "Old  Masters  and  Mod- 
ern Painters,"  "Realism,"  "Modern  Art," 
"Schopenhauer-Pessimism,"  and  "Chopin 
and  Poe." 

Clark: 
A  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    By 

John  R.  Spears,  in  collaboration  with 

A.  H.  Clark. 

This  history  covers  the  period  from  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to 
the  end  of  its  foreign  domination.  It  is  a 
"narrative  of  the  founding  of  an  Empire, 
shorn  of  current  myth,  and  enlivened  by 
the  thrilling  adventures  and  discoverers, 
pioneers,  frontiersmen,  Indian  fighters, 
and  home  makers."  The  volume  contains 
many  illustrations  of  historic  places, 
maps,  and  portraits. 

Crowell  and  Company: 
Romances  of  Colonial  Days.    By  Gerald- 

ine  Brooks. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  "Dames 
and  Daughters  of  Colonial  Days."  It 
contains  nine  separate  stories,  each  based 
on  history.  Some  of  the  characters  which 
Miss  Brooks  weaves  into  her  romances 
are  John  Alden,  Priscilla,  Major  Andre\ 
and  a  number  of  Puritans,  Quakers,  and 
Cavaliers  less  well  known,  which,  how- 
ever, aid  in  giving  a  truly  Colonial  back- 
ground. 

The  Warriors.    By  Anna  R.  Brown  Lind- 
say. 
A  religious  book  in  which  the  author 

aims  to  "show  the  intimate  relation  of 

Christianity  and  the  Church  to  every  field 

of  activity,  small  or  great." 

Things   Fundamental.     By   Charles   Ed- 
ward Jefferson. 
A  series  of  doctrinal  discourses  by  the 

pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle. 

Fairy  Legends  of  the  French  Provinces. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  M.  Cary. 

These  fairy  stories  for  children  have 
been  translated  from  folk-lore  originating 
in  France,  and  follow  the  original  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated. 
JEsop's    Fables.      Edited   by   J.    Walker 

McSpadden. 

About  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
Fables  have  been  collected  for  this  vol- 
ume which,  like  the  above,  belongs  to  the 
"Children's  Favourite  Classics."  The 
text  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the 
early  English  versions  of  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange  (1694),  and  Dr.  Samuel  Crox- 
all  (1727). 
Bible   Stories   for   Children.     By   Sarah 

E.  Dawes. 


Twenty-four  of  the  best  known  stories 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  told 
in  a  manner  to  instruct  and  entertain 
children.  There  are  nine  illustrations  in 
the  book,  reproduced  from  famous  paint- 
ings. 

A  Little  Booke  of  Poet's  Parleys.  Being 
a  set  of  conversations  between  Sundry 
pairs  of  poets  assenting  or  anon  dis- 
senting in  conveying  to  one  another 
their  minds  on  various  subjects.  Selected 
and  Ranged  in  Dialogue  Form  by  Char- 
lotte Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke  aad 
Accompanied  with  Designs  by  Marion 
L.  Peabody. 

In  this  unique  little  volume  may  be 
found  twenty-six  sets  of  conversations 
which  have  been  arranged  from  the  works 
of  the  poets  in  question.  The  American 
group  is  represented  by  Lanier,  Whitman, 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Bryant 

The  Mislaid  Uncle.  By  Evelyn  Raymond. 

A  story  for  children.    The  little  heroine  1 

travels  as  a  human  express  parcel  three  1 

thousand  miles  across  the  continent,  and  j 
her  adventures  afford  sufficient  material 

to  hold  the  child  reader's  attention.  j 

The     Little     Forresters.      By    Clarence       I 

Hawkes. 

A  story  of  field  and  woods  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Master  Frisky."     He  has  given       I 
the  animals  in  this  little  book  for  chil-       , 
dren  speaking  parts,  and  he  pictures  the 
woods  as  they  see  it     Mr.   Hawkes  is 
totally  blind.  , 

Sheba.    By  Anna  Chapin  Ray. 

A  tale  of  tenement  life.  The^  author  is 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  little  street 
urchins,  and  in  writing  this  story  about 
them  she  appeals  to  the  young  and  old 
reader  alike.  Jacob  A.  Riis  is  quoted  as 
having  praised  the  story. 

Jim  Crow's  Language  Lessons,  and  Other 
Stories  of  Birds  and  Animals.    By  Ju- 
lian Darrow  Cowles. 
Stories  of  birds  and  animals  adapted 
for  young  people,  some  of  which   have 
appeared    in    the    "Youth's    Companion," 
the     "New     York     Observer,"     "Happy 
Hours/'  and  other  periodicals. 

Twilight  Tales  Told  to  Tiny  Tots.     By 

Anita  D.  Rosecrans. 

This  belongs  to  a  new  series  of  books 
for  children,  entitled  the  "Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Juveniles."  These  "twilight  tales" 
should  be  blessings  to  the  mothers  whose 
little  ones  are  continually  clamouring  for 
a  "story." 

How  the  Two  Ends  Met.     By  Mary  F. 

Leonard. 

The  story  of  a  city  square,  one  corner 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  wealthy  and 
another  by  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  candelstick  maker.  It  is  written  for 
juveniles. 

The  Truth  About  Santa  Claus.  By  Char- 
lotte M.  Vaile. 
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After  reading  the  title  it  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  add  that  this  is  a  child's 
Christmas  story. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

The     Golden    Fetich.      By    Eden    Phill- 
potts. 

A  story  which  leads  the  hero  to  experi- 
ence many  exciting  adventures  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  where  he  goes  to  seek 
the  treasure  to  which  the  "Golden  Fetich" 
points  the  way.  Mr.  Phillpotts's  best- 
known  and  most  highly  praised  book  has 
been,  thus  far,  "The  Children  of  the 
Mist." 

The  Young  Woman  in  Modern  Life.    By 
Beverley  Warner,  D.D. 

Recognising  woman's  influence  in  the 
world,  Dr.  Warner  points  out  in  simple 
terms  some  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front her  in  the  life  of  to-day.  He  feels, 
that  'whether  she  votes  or  does  not  vote, 
that  -with  her  lies  the  weal  and  woe  of 
to-morrow.  His  advice,  in  many  cases, 
might  well  be  heeded. 

The  Black  Shilling.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 
A  story  of  witchcraft  days  in  New  Eng- 
land hy  the  author  of  "A  Bow  of  Orange 
Ribbon."  It  was  an  old  tradition  of  those 
days  that  the  persons  who  sold  them- 
selves to  the  devil  received  from  him  the 
"Black  Shilling." 

Honor  D'Everel.  By  Barbara  Yechton. 
Any  one  who  has  once  read  "We  Ten'' 
and  "Young  Mrs.  Teddy,"  will  not  fail 
to  read  Miss  Krause's  new  book.  A  love 
of  humanity  is  breathed  on  every  page. 
The  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  in  St. 
Croix,  where  the  author  was  born. 
Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou.  By  John  Oxen- 
ham. 

A  strong  novel.  "Barbe"  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  lighthouse  keeper  on  Grand 
Bayou,  and  through  her  rescue  of  a  ship- 
wrecked manner  a  change  comes  into 
her  life.  Mr.  Oxenham's  "Flowers  of 
the  Dust"  has  been  especially  com- 
mended. 

Donbleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The    Light   That    Failed.      By    Rudyard 
Kipling. 

The  present  edition  is  published  as  Mr. 
Kipling  finally  gave  the  story  to  the  pub- 
lishers. The  dramatic  version  will,  how- 
ever, accept  the  happy  ending  of  the  first 
edition  published  in  189 1.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  play  as 
rendered  by  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Elliott. 

In  Old  Alabama.    By  Anne  Hobson. 

"Miss  Mouse,  the  little  black  mer- 
chant," is  the  narrator  of  these  chronicles 
of  negro  life  in  a  small  southern  town, 
and  the  publishers  say  that  "it  is  perhaps 
the  most  accurate  delineation  of  negro 
character  since  Uncle  Remus.' n 


A  Deal  in  Wheat.    By  Frank  Norris. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  dealing 
with  the  new  and  old  West,  some  of 
which  appeared  as  long  ago  as  1901.  Ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Norris  will  welcome  this 
posthumous  volume.  The  book  is  re- 
viewed in  this  number. 
Toilers  of  the  Home.    By  Lillian  Petten- 

gilL 

A  book  which  might  be  considered  a 
companion  volume  to  'The  Woman  Who 
Toils."  In  the  present  instance  the  story 
is  the  record  of  a  college  woman's  ex- 
perience as  a  domestic  servant,  and  as 
the  author  has  some  strong  convictions 
on  the  "servant  problem/'  her  book 
should  prove  helpful  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing. 

A  Child's  Letters  to  Her  Husband.     By 

Helen  Watterson  Moody. 

Of  the  making  of  epistolary  books 
there  seems  to  be  no  end.  The  present 
volume  contains  letters  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  a  small  child  to 
her  imaginary  husband,  for  of  course  al- 
most all  little  girls  indulge  in  such  imag- 
inary possessions.  The  letters  in  this 
case  are  amusing  as  well  as  refreshing. 

How  to  Study  Shakespeare.  By  William 
H.  Fleming.  With  Introduction  by  W. 
J.  Rolfe. 

The  third  volume  in  a  series,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  described  in  the  title. 
In  addition  to  a  chapter  on  the  Pronun- 
ciation of  Names,  the  author  shows  how 
to  study  the  following  plays:  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing."  "Antony  and  Cleopatra," 
"King  John,"  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  and 
"Love's  Labour's  Lost." 

The  Quatrains  of  Abu'L-Ala.  A  Redis- 
covered Forerunner  of  Omar  Khayyam. 
Selected  and  Translated  by  Ameen  F. 
RihanL 

We  refer  our  readers  to  a  mention  of 
this  book  made  in  the  Chronicle  and 
Comment  of  the  October  Bookman. 

The  Responsibilities  of  the  Nwrelist  and 
Other  Literary  Essays.  By  Frank 
Norris. 

A  collection  of  essays  on  such  subjects 
as  "The  True  Reward  of  the  Novelist," 
"The  Novel  with  a  'Purpose',"  "The  Great 
American  Novelist,"  New  York  as  a 
Literary  Centre,"  "Fiction  Writing  as  a 
Business,"  and  "The  'Volunteer  Manu- 
script'." At  the  end  of  the  book  one  may 
find  a  bibliography,  giving  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  essays,  articles,  letters, 
poems,  and  books  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Norris. 

Eaton  and  Mains: 
Algonquin  Indian  Tales.  Collected  by 
Egerton  R.  Young. 
This  collection  of  Indian  stories  has 
been  made  by  a  man  who  for  a  long  time 
lived  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country 
in  the  far  West,  and  the  tales  which  he 
tells  have  been  gathered  at  first  hand. 
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Funk  and  Wagnalla  Company: 
The    Red    Poocher.      By    Seumas    Mac- 
Manus. 

The  stories  in  this  book  are  supposed 
to  be  told  by  an  Irish  gamekeeper.  He 
describes  four  different  ways  in  which  a 
clever  poacher  (poocher)  contrived  to 
"shoot  over"  the  same  Irish  estate  four 
times  in  almost  annual  succession.  Mr. 
MacManus  is  a  well  known  young  Irish- 
man, the  author  of  books  of  prose  and 
poetry  relating  to  Ireland  and  her  people. 

Typical  Elders  and  Deacons.    By  James 

M.  Campbell,  D.D. 

A  collection  of  sketches  in  which  the 
writer  "cannot  refrain  from  embracing 
the  present  opportunity  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  personal  thankfulness  for  the 
priceless  friendships  and  invaluable  ser- 
vices of  the  elders  and  deacons  with 
whom  it  has  been  his  privilege  to  be  asso- 
-  ciated  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

The  Being  With  the  Upturned  Face.    By 

Clarence  Lathbury. 

Eleven  chapters  of  essays  ranging  from 
"The  Touch  of  the  Infinite"  to  "The  De- 
scent of  Love."  Mr.  Lathbury  is  the 
brother  of  Mary  A.  Lathbury,  the  writer 
of  hymns. 

Ginn  and  Company: 
Ways  of  the  Six- Footed.    By  Anna  Bots- 

ford  Comstock. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is  a 
lecturer  in  Cornell  University  Extension. 
She  has  also  written  a  number  of  other 
"nature"  books  intended  to  instruct  the 
young. 

Insect  Folk.     By  Margaret  W.  Morley. 
A  book  for  young  people  which  tells, 
in  the  simplest  manner,  about  the  insects. 
Illustrations  accompany  the  text. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Change  of  Heart.    By  Margaret  Sut- 
ton Briscoe. 
A  book  of  short  stories,  six  in  all,  with 

love  for  their  motive. 

Innocent    Industries;    or,    Kindergarten 

Tales  for  Industrious  Infants.     R.  H. 

Russell. 

A  book  intended  to  amuse  the  little 
ones,  containing  big  pictures  and  little 
verse. 

Monna  Vanna.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
A  play  written  by  Maeterlinck,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  at  Pisa,  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  criti- 
cal review  of  this  work  may  be  found  in 
The  Bookman  for  February,  1903,  under 
the  title  "Maeterlinck  and  the  Forbidden 
Play." 

The  Heart  of  Hyacinth.    By  Onoto  Wat- 
anna. 

A  love  story  of  Japan  which  comes  to 
us  beautifully  bound  in  lavender  cloth 
with  elaborate  illustrations  by  Kiyokichi 


Sanco.  Admirers  of  "A  Japanese  Night- 
ingale," by  the  same  author,  will  un- 
doubtedly find  the  same  charm  in  the  new 
story. 

The  Fairies'  Circus.     By    Melville  Cain. 

(Imprint  R.  H.  Russell.) 

An  attractively  illustrated  book  for  the 
little  ones. 

Judgment     By  Alice  Brown. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Meadow 
Grass,"  "The  Mannerings,"  and  a  nnn- 
ber  of  other  books.  A  review  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 

A  Candle  of  Understanding.      By   Eliza- 
beth Bisland. 
A  love  story  which  begins    when  the 

hero    and    heroine    are    children.      The 

scenes    shift    from    Mississippi     to    New 

York. 

Letters  Home.     By  William  Dean  How- 
ells. 

A  new  novel  by  the  "Dean  of  American 
Literature."  The  story  is  told  in  the 
form  of  letters  which  are  written  home 
by  a  group  of  people  who  are  in  New 
York  for  different  reasons.  The  book; 
therefore,  should  be  classified  under 
"New   York   in   Fiction." 

The  Stories  of  Peter  and  Ellen.     By  Ger- 
trude Smith. 
A  book  suitable  for  little  readers.    The 

type  is  large,  the  words  are   small,  and 

the  illustrations  are  in  colours  by  E.  Mars 

and  M.  H.  Squire. 

History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  lib- 
erty.    By  Poultney  Bigelow.     Volume 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  Mr.  Bige- 
low's  story  of  the  German  revolt  from 
the  rule  of  Napoleon.  In  this  volume  the 
history  covers  the  period  from  1815  to 
1848.  A  portrait  of  William  the  Great  is 
used  as  the  frontispiece,  and  a  number 
of  other  illustrations  are  scattered 
through  the  text 

Flodden  Field.     A  Tragedy.     By  Alfred 

Austin. 

A  three-act  tragedy  in  blank  verse  by 
England's  poet  laureate.  The  battle  of 
Flodden,  fought  between  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  and  an  English  army  under  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  have  furnished  the  scenes 
for  this  play. 

Two  Prisoners.  By  Thomas  Nelson 
Page.  (Imprint  of  R.  H.  RusselL) 
Mr.  Page's  story,  intended  primarily 
for  young  readers,  first  appeared  in 
"Harper's  Young  People,"  some  years 
ago.  The  story  in  its  present  form  has 
been  rewritten  and  amplified,  and  the  il- 
lustrations in  colour  are  by  Virginia 
Keep. 

The    Harvesters.     By   Aubrey   Lanston. 

(Imprint  R.  H.  RusselL) 

An  English  novel  of  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    There  are  some 
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pretty    unpleasant  characters  in  it  with 
much   suffering  for  the  heroine,  and  the 
trail  of  the  melodramatic  over  it  all. 
A    Kidnapped   Colony.     By  Mary   Ray- 
mond Shipman, 

A  bright  little  story  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can who  captured  the  Governorship  of 
an  English  colony  and  ruled  there  tor  a 
time  in  place  of  the  real  Governor.  The 
theme  smacks  of  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
but  one  is  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  Mrs. 
Andrews  because  of  this. 

The   Dutch  Founding  of  New  York.    By 

Thomas  A.  Janvier. 

A  picturesque  account  of  the  history  of 
the  little  colony  of  Dutch,  "half-smoth- 
erf  d  between  the  two  English  Virginias." 
Mr.  Janvier  is  identified  with  the  litera- 
ture of  New  York. 

Richard-Land.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
In  this  charming  story  for  children  Mr. 
Chambers  may  be  seen  in  a  new  light. 
The  illustrations  in  colour  are  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Birch. 

Jeffersonian  Society: 

Jeffersonian    Democracy.      By   John    R. 

Ehinlap. 

A  book  which  is  the  result  of  thirty 
years9  study  and  observation  of  political, 
economic, -and  industrial  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  written  with  the  hope  of 
"putting  the  Democratic  Party  back  upon 
the  broad  highway  of  Jeffersonian  prin- 
ciples and  precedents."  Each  volume 
contains  a  mailing  card,  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  readers  of  the  book  to  enroll 
themselves  as  members  of  the  Jefferson- 
ian Societies. 

Lane: 

£1    Dorado.     A   Tragedy.     By    Ridgely 

Torrence. 

A  drama  in  blank  verse.  The  play  is  in 
five  acts,  the  first  scene  of  which  takes 
place  in  the  Viceregal  Palace  in  the  City 
of  Mexico.  Mr.  Torrence  is  one  of  the 
young  writers  in  New  York  whose  work 
shows  a  seriousness  of  purpose. 

Where  Love  Is.    By  William  J.  Locke. 

No  one  need  wonder  what  this  story 
is  about,  because  it  is  obviously  a  love 
story  and  the  title  clearly  says  so. 
Among  Mr.  Locke's  best  known  novels 
are:  ^Derelicts,"  "The  White  Dove,"  and 
"The  Usurper." 

A  Book  of  Country  Houses.    By  Ernest 
Newton. 

Mr.  Newton,  an  architect,  presents  here 
nineteen  examples,  illustrated  on  sixty- 
two  plates,  of  country  houses.  The  book 
is  an  imported  one. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 
Memoirs  of  a  Child.     By  Annie  Steger 

Winston. 

In  these  Memoirs  the  author  writes  of 
the  child  with  a  certain  aloofness  and 


stiffness  which  seem  inappropriate  when 
writing  of  the  child  world. 

An  Irish  Cousin.     By  L  K  Somerville 

and  Martin  Ross. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  which  was 
originally  published  in  1889.  The  au- 
thors' names  were  then  given  as  "Geilles 
Herring"  and  Martin  Ross.  "An  Irish 
Cousin7  is  the  story  of  Irish  country  life. 

Macmillan  Company: 
Highways  and  Byways  in  South  Wales. 

By.  A.  G.  Bradley. 

A  new  illustrated  volume  belonging  to 
the  "Highways  and  Byways"  Series.  In 
preparing  this  work,  Mr.  Bradley  spent 
six  months  in  South  Wales.  The  illustra- 
tions, and  they  are  many,  are  by  Fred- 
erick L.  Griggs. 

The  Literary  Sense.    By  E.  Nesbit 

This  is  a  novel,  although  it  would  be 
hard  to  guess  this  from  the  title.  "E. 
Nesbit,"  who  in  private  life  is  Edith  Nes- 
bit Bland,  is  best  known  through  her 
stories  for  children,  although  she  has 
written  several  novels.  The  present  vol- 
ume contains  a  collection  of  short  stories 
which  deal  with  lovers'  meetings,  part- 
ings, misunderstandings,  and  the  usual 
reconciliations. 

Supervision   and    Education    in    Charity. 
By  Jeffrey  Richardson  Brackett,  Ph.D. 

A  volume  belonging  to  the  series  en- 
titled American  Philanthropy  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  edited  by  Herbert  S. 
Brown.  The  author  holds  a  number  of 
positions  in  connection  with  the  various 
departments  of  charities.  He  is  also  lec- 
turer in  Johns  Hopkins  University  on 
Public  Aid,  Charity,  and  Correction. 

McTodd.    By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne. 

"McTodd"  follows  close  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  "Thompson's  Progress."  Mc- 
Todd appeared  as  the  engineer  in  "Cap- 
tain Kettle,"  and  was  popular  enough  to 
warrant  his  creator  in  making  him  the 
hero  of  his  new  story.  A  review  is 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Mary    of    Magdala.      By    Paul    Heyse. 

Translated  by  William  Winter. 

An  historical  and  romantic  drama  which 
has  been  presented  in  New  York  and  in 
many  of  the  other  large  cities  in  the 
United  States  by  Mrs.  Fiske  and  her  com- 
pany. It  was  not  known  that  Mr.  Winter 
translated  the  play,  until  it  was  put  on 
again  at  the  Manhattan  Theatre  in  Sep- 
tember. The  original  version  is  in  prose, 
while  the  translator  has  freely  adapted 
it  into  English  verse. 

The  Care  of  a  House.  By  T.  M.  Clark. 
A  volume  of  suggestions  to  house- 
holders, housekeepers,  landlords,  tenants, 
and  others,  for  the  economical  and  effi- 
cient care  of  dwelling  houses.  Mr.  Gark 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  of*  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  London. 
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Trapper  Jim.    By  Edwyn  Sandys. 

A  story  telling  about  all  kinds  of  out- 
door life  which  ought  to  appeal  to  every 
boy  reader.  Mr.  Sandys  has  for  many 
years  been  well  known  as  a  writer  and 
a  painter  of  outdoor  subjects,  especially 
hunting,  fishing,  and  landscapes. 

South  Carolina  as  a  Royal  Province,  1719- 
1776.  By  W.  Roy  Smith,  Ph.D. 
A  history  of  South  Carolina  divided 
under  the  following  headings:  The  Pro- 
prietary Period,  Land  System,  Land 
Frauds,  Quit  Rents,  Government,  The 
Executive,  The  Legislature,  The  Judici- 
ary, Colonial  Agents,  Militia  and  Defense, 
Financial  History,  The  Downfall  of 
Royal  Government. 

Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En- 
gravers. New  Edition  Revised  and  En- 
larged. Under  the  Supervision  of 
George  G.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  Volume 
I.,  A-C. 

The  first  edition  of  this  dictionary  ap- 
peared in  1816,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
held  its  place  as  a  complete  and  trust- 
worthy authority  on  the  facts  and  lives 
of  the  painters  and  engravers  with  whom 
it  deals. 

The  Land  of  Heather.  By  Clifton  John- 
son. 

An  illustrated  volume  belonging  to  the 
series  in  which  "Among  English  Hedge- 
rows," "Along  French  Byways,"  and 
"New  England  and  Its  Neighbours"  have 
already  appeared.  Mr.  Johnson  first  be- 
came known  as  a  photographer,  and  now 
that  he. has  become  a  tourist  he,  naturally, 
illustrates  his  own  books.  In  "The  Land 
of  Heather"  Mr.  Johnson  describes  the 
people  and  scenes  of  Scotland. 

A    Pleasure   Book   of   Grindelwald.     By 

Daniel  P.  Rhodes. 

A  book  of  especial  interest  to  tourists. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  who  is  the  son  of  Mr.  James 
Ford  Rhodes,  the  historian,  takes  his 
readers  to  the  popular  and  beautiful  re- 
sort in  Switzerland,  and  he  gives  the  sort 
of  information  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
guide  books. 

Crabbe.    By  Alfred  Ainger. 

This  "life"  of  George  Crabbe,  the  Eng- 
lish poet,  belongs  to  Macmillan's  series 
of  English  Men  of  Letters. 

In  the  Seven  Woods.  By  W.  B.  Yeats. 
A  collection  of  poems  "chiefly  of  the 
Irish  Heroic  Age,"  and  a  play  entitled 
"On  Baile's  Strand."  Several  of  Mr. 
Yeats's  plays  were  presented  last  sum- 
mer at  the  Carneeie  Lyceum  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society  of 
New  York. 

Blount     of     Breckenhow.       By     Beulah 

Marie  Dix. 

The  scene  of  this  novel  is  laid  in  Eng- 
land in  the  years  1642-45.  James  Blount, 
whose  father  belonged  to  the  gentry,  and 
his  mother  to  the  yeomanry,  enters  the 


King's  army  as  a  private  trooper.  He  | 
wins  a  commission,  but  he  is  not  reeog- , 
nised  socially,  while  he  falls  in  love  with  i 
a  girl  who  is  won  by  his  captain  aid  1 
only  friend.  A  photograph  of  Miss  Dix  | 
appeared  in  The  Bookman  for  October. 

The  Beaten  Path.    By  Richard  L.  Main,  j 

A  story  of  modern  life  as  it  is  seen  fc  > 
the  workaday  world.     The  action  takes  1 

?lace  in  a  large  manufacturing  town  ii ' 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Makin  works  out 
the  industrial  problem  in  an  interesting 
way. 

The  Physical  Geography  of  New  York 
State.     By  Ralph  S.  Tarr. 

The  articles  in  this  volume  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Bulletin  of  The  American 
Geographical  Society,  where  they  ran 
through  twelve  numbers.  The  present 
volume  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and 
a  chapter  on  Climate,  by  E.  T.  Turner, 
has  been  included. 

Byron's  Shorter  Poems.  Selected  and 
Edited  with  Notes  and  an  Introductioi 
by  Ralph  Hartt  Bowles,  A.M. 

Macau  lay's  Essays  on  Johnson.  Edited 
with  Notes  nd  an  Introduction  by  Wil- 
liam Schuyler,  A.M. 

Oliver  Goldsmith.  A  Biography.  By 
Washington  Irving.  Edited  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction  by  Gilbert  Sykes 
Blakely,  A.M. 

The  above  little  volumes  belong  to 
Macmillan's  Pocket  American  and  Eng- 
lish Classics,  which  are  edited  for  use  in 
secondary  schools. 

Platonism  in  English  Poetry  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries.    By 
John    Smith    Harrison. 
An   attempt  to   explain   the  nature  of 
the  influence  of  Platonism  upon  English 
poetry  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.     The  essay  was  presented  as 
a  dissertation  for  the  doctorate  in  Colum- 
bia   University   and   is    brought    out   by 
the  Columbia  University  Press,  of  which 
the  Macmillan  Company  are  the  agents. 

Robert    Morris.     Patriot   and    Financier.      I 
By  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer,  Ph.D.         j 
This  biography  was  founded  principal- 
ly upon  the   Robert   Morris  papers,  re-      1 
cently  acquired  by  the  Library  of  Con-     J 
gress   from   the   General   John   Meredith 
Read  estate.    The  portrait  of  Morris,  used 
as  frontispiece,  is  the  reproduction  of  the 
Rosenthal  etching  of  the  Gilbert  Stuart 
portrait,  in  possession  of  members  of  the 
family.      A    photograph    of    Mr.    Ober- 
holtzer appeared  in  the  September  Book- 
man. 

The  English  Heroic  Play.  By  Lewis 
Nathaniel  Chase. 

A  critical  description  of  the  rhymed 
tragedy  of  the  Restoration,  which  was 
originally  prepared  as  an  essay  in  partial 
fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  tnc  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Colum- 
bia University. 
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The  Prose  Works  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray. 

Christinas  Books,  etc 
Sketches  and  Travels  in  London. 
Catherine. 

Three  new  volumes  in  the  Dent  Edi- 
tion of  Thackeray,  edited  by  Walter  Jer- 
rold  and  illustrated  by  Charles  £.  Brock. 

Familiar  Letters  of  Epistolae  Ho-Elianse. 
By  James  Howell.    Three  volumes. 

Pippa  Passes  and  Other  Dramatic  Poems. 
By  Robert  Browning. 

Verba     Christi.     The    Sayings    of   Jesus 

Christ. 

The  above  books  belong  to  the  Temple 
Classics,  and  they  make  an  attractive  ad- 
dition to  one's  Pocket  Library. 

The  Black  Chanter.    By  Nimmo  Christie. 
A  collection  of  Highland  stories. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 
Falk.     By  Joseph  Conrad. 

In  a  way  a  companion  volume  to 
"Youth."  Further  notice  of  "Falk"  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  Adventures  of  Gerard.    By  A.  Conan 

Doyle. 

The  second  series  of  stories  dealing 
with  the  exploits  and  Gasconades  of  the 
dashing,  vain,  but  very  lovable  soldier  of 
the  great  Napoleon.  These  new  stories 
tell  of  the  Brigadier  in  Russia,  Spain, 
England,  and  France;  show  how  he  saved 
the  Emperor's  life  during  the  flight  from 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  how  six  years 
later  he  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
face  of  his  master.  This  book  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 

In  Babel.    By  George  Ade. 

The  stories  and  sketches  in  Mr.  Ade's 
new  book  have  been  rewritten  from  cer- 
tain daily  contributions  to  the  Chicago 
"Record-Herald."  The  Babel  of  the  title 
is  Chicago,  and  the  stories  touch  upon 
life  on  the  lake  front  as  well  as  among 
the  Irish  and  Italian  emigrants  in  the 
squalid  quarters  of  the  city. 

Sea  Scamps.    By  Henry  C.  Rowland. 

A  story  of  adventures  upon  the  seas 
about  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan. 
The  men,  who  are  soldiers  of  fortune, 
find  themselves  smuggling  opium,  carry- 
ing a  shipload  of  outlawed  hemp,  cap- 
turing a  cargo  of  contraband  rifles  and 
ammunition.  They  also  have  a  conflict 
with  marauding  Malays,  and  are  cap- 
tured by  inland  tribes.  This  book  is 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Following  the  Frontier.     By  Roger  Po- 

cock. 

A  story  written  in  the  first  person,  giv- 
ing the  account  of  various  adventures 
which  befall  a  young  Englishman  who 
emigrates  to  the  Northwest. 


Encyclopaedia    of    Household    Economy. 

By  Emily  Holt. 

Housekeepers  should  treasure  this 
book,  as  it  gives  considerable  informa- 
tion on  the  care  of  a  house  and  how  to 
keep  it  clean  in  the  simplest  and  best 
way.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the 
Lawn  and  Garden,  Plumbing  and  Sanita- 
tion, Sick-Room  and  Nursing,  the  Family 
Sewing,  etc. 

Wally  Wanderoon  and  His  Story-Telling 
Machine.     By  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
A  new  book  by  the  popular  creator  of 

"Uncle  Remus."    Karl  Moseley  has  done 

the  illustrating. 

Letters  from  a  Chinese  Official  Being 
an  Eastern  View  of  Western  Civilisa- 
tion. 

A  small  book  which  was  originally 
written  for  the  English  rather  than  the 
American  public.  In  an  introduction  to 
the  American  edition,  the  author  of  the 
"Letters"  tells  why  they  should  appeal 
strongly  to  American  readers. 

The  Way  of  the  Sea.  By  Norman  Dun- 
can. 

A  collection  of  tales  of  the  sea  by  the 
author  of  "The  Soul  of  the  Street."  Lov- 
ers of  the  sea  in  fiction  will  want  to  in- 
clude this  book  among  their  collection 
of  sea  stories.  A  review  appears  else- 
where in  the  current  issue. 

Barlasch  of  the  Guard.    By  Henry  Seton 

Merriman. 

Mr.  Merriman  tells  a  story  of  the  days 
when  the  ebbing  tide  of  Napoleon's  for- 
tunes swept  Europe  with  desolation. 
"Papa  Barlasch  of  the  Guard,  Italy, 
Egypt,  the  Danube,"  is  a  veteran  in  the 
Little  Corporal's  service. 

Silver  Linings.     By  Nina  Rhoades. 

A  story  for  young  girls  which  the  au- 
thor dedicates  to  Helen  Keller.  There 
are  many  dark  clouds  in  the  life  of  the 
heroine,  but  the  old  saying  is  verified  in 
the  end. 

The  Master  Rogue.     By  David  Graham 

Phillips. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Golden 
Fleece."  The  present  story  is  the  study 
of  a  man  who  has  become  a  slave  of 
wealth.  As  he  goes  on  step  by  stej>  to 
the  coveted  goal — money,  friends,  and 
family  slip  away  from  him,  but  he  goes 
on  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  Long  Night.     By  Stanley  J.  Wey- 

man. 

A  new,  historical  romance  by  the  au- 
thor of  "A  Gentleman  of  France,"  and 
"Under  the  Red  Robe."  It  is  described 
as  "a  stirring  tale  of  love,  war,  and  witch- 
craft in  old  Geneva,  during  the  days  of 
the  alchemists  and  religious  reformers." 

Love,  the  Fiddler.    By  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

A   collection    of   love   stories,   five   in 

number,  all  of  them  interesting  to  those 
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readers  who  like  to  read  about  what  "all 
the  world  loves." 

The  Rose  of  Joy.    By  Mary  Findlater. 

A  novel  in  which  the  heroine  marries 
unhappily.  The  husband  is  utterly  sel- 
fish and  worthless,  and  has  been  married 
before.  When  the  first  wife  puts  in  an 
appearance  the  second  wife  turns  to  art 
for  consolation,  and  proceeds  to  paint  her 
great  masterpiece,  "The  Rose  of  Joy." 

The  Heart  of  Japan.  By  Clarence  Lud- 
low Brownell. 

Mr.  Brownell  gives  glimpses  of  life  and 
nature  in  Japan  far  from  the  beaten  track 
which  the  ordinary  traveller  knows  about 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Japan  Society  of 
London.    The  book  is  illustrated. 

Kings  and  Queens.  By  Florence  Wilkin- 
son. 

An  illustrated  book  for  young  readers 
containing  the  prose  and  poetry  of 
"Beulah,  Belinda,  John,  and  David."  Miss 
Wilkinson  has  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  novelist  and  poet. 

Comedies    in    Miniature.     By    Margaret 

Cameron. 

A  collection  of  plays  and  monologues 
which  have  been  played  by  amateur 
actors  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Two  of  them  have  been  acted  by  Mr. 
Sargent's  school  in  New  York,  and  of 
these  plays  Mr.  Sargent  says:  "Theatrical- 
ly and  dramatically  I  can  say  that  I  be- 
lieve her  plays  are  most  unusual  and 
valuable." 

McCIure's  Children's  Annual  for  1904. 
Edited  by  T.  W.  H.  Crosland. 

A  book  with  a  number  of  illustrations 
and  prose  and  poetry  to  delight  the  very 
young.  The  coloured  plates  were  en- 
graved and  printed  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Evans,  of  London. 

Putnam's  Sons: 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  English 

Authors.     By  Elbert  Hubbard. 

An  illustrated  book  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  Roycroft  Press.  The  homes 
"visited"  are  those  of  William  Morris, 
Robert  Browning,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Rob- 
ert Burns,  John  Milton,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  Lord  Byron,  Jos- 
eph Addison,  Robert  Southey,  Samuel  T. 
Coleridge,  and  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

Little  Journeys  to  the  House  of  Great 
Musicians.  By  Elbert  Hubbard. 
A  companion  volume  to  the  above. 
The  musicians  in  question  are  Mozart, 
Brahms,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Handel, 
Chopin.  Liszt,  Verdi,  Paganini,  Schu- 
mann, Bach,  and  Beethoven. 

Ireland  Under  English  Rule.  By  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Two  Vol- 
umes. 

A  work  which  is  purely  historical.  Its 
purpose  is  to  show  to  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen  alike  the  important  work  done 


by  Ireland  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  behalf 
of  culture,  education,  and  Christianity. 
It  shows,  further,  that  Ireland's  decHae 
began  when  the  English  gained  control 
of  the  country  and  took  away  her  liberty. 

Christopher  Columbus.     By  John  Boyd 

Thacher.    Volume  II. 

The  second  volume  in  the  elaborate  and 
massive  work  which  Mr.  Thacher  is  pre- 
paring on  Christopher  Columbus,  las 
life,  his  work,  and  his  remains  as  revealed 
by  original  printed  and  manuscript  rec- 
ords. The  present  volume  contains  a 
frontispiece,  in  colour,  showing  the  coat- 
of-arms  as  adopted  by  Columbus  in  Janu- 
ary, 1502. 

Revell  and  Company: 

That  Betty.     By  Harriet  Prescott  Spof 

ford. 

A  slight  little  story  written  in  the  first 
person,  presumably  by  a  serving  woman 
in  a  rich  family,  while  "that  Betty"  is 
lady's  maid  to  Miss  Frances. 

The  Edge  of  Things.    By  Elia  W.  Peat- 
tie. 

A  strong  novel  of  western  life  where 
love  plays  a  prominent  part.  The- story 
opens  as  the  Commencement  exercises 
close,  where  before  the  man  at  the  edge 
of  things  "nothing  remained — except 
everything."  A  review  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  number. 

Honor  Dalton.    By  Frances  CampbelL 

An  optimistic  novel  of  to-day  which 
tells  of  the  romance  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  one  of  whom  cannot  be  bought, 
nor  the  other  conquered  by  misfortune. 

The  Country  Boy.§  By  Forrest  Crissey. 
A  collection  of  sketches  of  a  typical 
American  country  boy,  with  attractive 
illustrations  by  Griselda  Marshall  Mc- 
Clure.  Some  of  these  sketches  appeared 
in  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  the 
"Woman's  Home  Companion,"  and  the 
"Chicago  Evening  Post." 

Eleanor  Lee.  By  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
A  novel  of  married  life  in  which  the 
heroine  struggles  to  redeem  from  sin  the 
husband  that  she  loves.  The  frontispiece 
is  the  reproduction  of  a  daguerreotype  of 
Mrs.  Sangster  when  she  was  a  young  girl. 

The  Bondage  of  Ballingcr.     By  Roswell 

Field. 

The  story  of  a  bibliomaniac  by  the 
brother  of  Eugene  Fields  brother.  Bal- 
linger  is  an  old  book-lover,  who,  like  the 
drunkard,  will  sacrifice  anything  to  buy 
what  he  craves  the  most.  An  edition  de 
luxe  of  two  hundred  copies  has  been 
issued  in  advance  of  the  regular  edition. 

Pott  and  Company: 

In  the  Tail  of  the  Peacock.     By  Isabel 

Savory. 

The  news  that  France,  allowed  a  free 
hand  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  soon  to 
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undertake  the  conquest  of  Morocco  and 
the  introduction  of  European  ideas  in  a 
country  which  has  retained  until  now  the 
atmosphere  and  the  customs  of  the  days 
of  Haroum  Alraschid,  gives  this  volume 
a  particular  timeliness.  The  curious  title 
is  taken  from  the  Moorish  proverb  which 
reads  "The  Earth  is  a  peacock:  Morocco 
is  the  tail  of  it." 

Galileo.     His  Life  and  Work.     By  J.  J. 

Fahie. 

A  history  of  one  of  the  earliest  and 
greatest  of  the  experimental  philosophers 
of  the  modern  world  which  covers  a 
period  from  1564  to  1642.  The  volume 
contains  a  list  of  the  principal  works  used 
in  its  preparation  and  a  bibliography. 

Scribneia; 

Cruising    Among    the     Caribbees.      By 
Charles  Augustus  Stoddard. 
This  book  first  appeared  in  1895.    The 
book  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  by  adding  chapters  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  St  Pierre,  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  new  territory  of  Porto  Rico.    Mr. 
Stoddard  is  editor  of  the  New  York  "Ob- 
server."    He  spent  parts  of  the  winters 
of  1902  and  1903  in  the  West  Indies,  re- 
visiting most  of  the  islands  described  in 
this  volume. 

The    Development    of   the    Drama.      By 

Brander  Matthews. 

Professor  Matthews  divides  his  book 
into  ten  chapters  as  follows:  "The  Art 
of  the  Dramatist,"  "Greek  Tragedy," 
"Greek  and  Roman  Comedy,"  "The  Me- 
diaeval Drama,"  "The  Drama  in  Spain," 
"The  Drama  in  England,"  "The  Drama 
in  France,"  "The  Drama  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,"  "The  Drama  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  and  "The  Future  of  the 
Drama,"  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
The  Bookman.  In  his  preface,  Professor 
Matthews  says:  "Such  criticism  as  there 
may  be  in  the  following  pages  is  not  so 
much  philosophical  or  even  aesthetic  as  it 
is  technical;  it  is  concerned  less  with  the 
poetry  which  illumines  the  masterpieces 
of  the  great  dramatists  than  it  is  with 
the  sheer  craftsmanship  of  the  most  skill- 
ful playwrights." 

In  the  War  With   Mexico.        By  Cyrus 

Townsend  Brady. 

A  book  for  boys  which  tells  of  a  mid- 
shipman's adventures  on  ship  and  shore, 
during  the  time  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 
Grant,  Lee,  McClellan,  Beauregard,  and 
Kearney  figure  in  the  tale. 

Through   Three   Campaigns.     By   G.   A. 

Henty. 

A  war  story  for  young  readers  by  the 
late  Mr.  Henty,  the  well-known  and  pro- 
lific writer  of  books  for  boys  and  girls. 

With    the    Allies   to   Pekin.      By   G.    A. 

Henty. 

A  tale  of  the  campaign  which  ended 
with  the  relief  of  the  Pekin  Legations, 


In  the  Grip  of  the  Mullah.    By  Capt  F.  S. 

Brereton. 

Captain  Brereton's  stories  for  boys  are 
well  known  in  England.  Boys  should 
enjoy  this  "tale  of  adventure  in  Somali- 
land." 

Foes  of  the  Red  Cockade.    By  Capt.  F.  S. 

Brereton. 

A  story  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
interest  to  boy  readers.  These  two  books 
by  Captain  Brereton  are  the  first,  we  be- 
lieve, to  appear  from  his  pen  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Story  of  the  Revolution.    By  Henry 

Cabot  Lodge. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Lodge's  history 
which  is  now  published  in  one  large  vol- 
ume instead  of  in  two  smaller  ones,  as 
with  the  earlier  edition.  The  present 
volume  contains  178  illustrations. 

Vacation  Days  in  Greece.     By  Rufus  B. 

Richardson. 

A  series  of  sketches  by  the  former  di- 
rector of  the  American  School  of  Archae- 
ology at  Athens.  The  book  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  traveller  as  well  as  to  the 
student. 

Richard   Savage.       A   Romance  of  Real 
Life.     By  Charles  Whitehead. 
An  important  volume  belonging  to  the 

Caxton  Thin  Paper  Reprints  of  Famous 

Novels.     The  introduction  to  this  novel 

bears  the  date,  1842. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy.    The  Book  and 

Its  Story.    By  Leigh  Hunt. 

A  small  imported  volume  which  gives 
a  chapter  on  "Dante's  Life  and  Genius," 
and  three  chapters  on  "The  Story  of  the 
Poem."  Dante  is  to  be  presented  on  the 
New  York  stage  this  season. 

Christopher  Marlowe. 

Ben  Jonson.    Three  volumes. 

The  above  books  are  imported  ones,  ap- 
pearing in  uniform  bindings.  "Christo- 
pher Marlowe"  is  edited  by  Havelock 
Ellis,  with  an  Introduction  by  J.  A.  Sy- 
monds,  and  "Ben  Jonson"  is  edited  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Brinsley 
Nicholson  and  C.  H.  Herford. 

The  Cavalier  in  Exile.     Being  the  Lives 
of  the  First  Duke  and  Duchess  of  New- 
castle.   By  Margaret,  Duchess  of  New- 
castle. 
This  book,  also  imported,  belongs  to 

Newnes's  Pocket  Classics  and  is  uniform 

with    Anster's    translation    of    Goethe's 

"Faust." 

Switzerland  and  the  Adjacent  Portions 
of  Italy,  Savoy,  and  Tyrol.  By  Karl 
Baedecker. 

This  handbook  for  travellers  needs  no 
introduction.  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
"Baedeker"  is  sufficient.  It  contains 
sixty-five  maps,  fourteen  plans,  and  eleven 
panoramas,  and  is  in  its  twentieth  edi- 
tion.   (Imported.) 
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Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne:  The  Story  of 
the  Men  of  the  Red  Branch  of  Ulster. 
Arranged  and  put  into  English  by  Lady 
Gregory.  With  a  Preface  by  W.  B. 
Yeats. 

Mr.  Yeats  says  of  this  book  that  it  "is 
the  best  book  that  has  come  out  of  Ire- 
land in  my  time.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
that  it  is  the  best  book  that  has  ever  come 
out  of  Ireland;  for  the  stories  which  it 
tells  are  a  chief  part  of  Ireland's  gift 
to  the  imagination  of  the  world — and  it 
tells  them  perfectly  for  the  first  time." 
(Imported.) 

Poets  and  Dreamers:  Studies  and  Trans- 
lations from  the  Irish.    By  Lady  Greg- 
ory. 
Another  contribution  to  Irish  literature, 

which  is   also   imported. 

Madame  de  Montespan.    By  H.  Noel  Wil- 
liams. 

In  studying  the  life  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  Mr.  Williams  says  that  we 
are  studying  not  her  alone,  but  the  whole 
society  of  which  she  was  the  representa- 
tive. She  was  "something  more  than  the 
mistress  of  le  Grand  Monarque,  the 
mother  of  legitimate  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, the  woman  whose  blood  flows  to- 
day in  the  veins  of  half  the  Royal  Houses 
in  Europe;  she  was  the  symbol  of  her 
age,  the  spirit  of  seventeenth-century 
France  incarnate."  The  volume  is  a  hand- 
some one,  illustrated  with  sixteen  photo- 
gravures.    (Imported.) 

The     Shakespeare     Country     Illustrated. 

By  John  Leyland. 

Lovers  of  Shakespeare  would  do  well 
to  own  this  book.  It  first  appeared  in 
the  "Country  Life"  Library  and  met  with 
considerable  success.  In  addition  to  the 
illustrations  which  accompany  the  text, 
there  are  notes,  in  the  form  of  appendices, 
upon  the  Washington  and  Franklin  coun- 
tries frequently  visited  from  Stratford. 
(Imported.) 

Scribner's  Sons: 

The  Bar  Sinister.     By  Richard  Harding 

Davis. 

Between  handsome  covers  and  with  il- 
lustrations in  colour  this  little  story, 
which  was  printed  first  last  year,  appears 
as  one  of  the  holiday  gift  books.  If  you 
have  read  this  story,  whatever  we  may 
say  will  be  superfluous.  If  you  have  not, 
our  advice  is  to  get  the  book  as  soon  as 
you  possibly  can. 

Silver,  Burdett: 

The  Rational  Method  in  Reading.  By 
Edward  G.  Ward. 

The  Rational  Method  in  Spelling.  By 
Edward  G.  Ward. 

The  above  are  text-books,  the  first  in- 
tended for  the  Fifth  Reader,  and  the  sec- 
ond to  be  used  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years. 


Smart  Set  Publishing  Company: 

The  Congressman's  Wife.  By  John  D. 
Barry. 

A  storv  of  American  politics  by  the 
author  of  "A  Daughter  of  Thespis."  Mr. 
Barry  says  in  his  preface  that  he  has  not 
aimed  primarily  to  depict  conditions  im 
American  politics,  as  he  feels  that  has 
already  been  done  far  better  than  he  could 
do  it.  He  has,  however,  shown  the  con- 
trast between  the  standards  a  man  may 
follow  in  public  life  or  in  business  and 
those  he  maintains  at  home. 

The  Career  of  Mrs.  Osborne.    By  Helene 

Milecete. 

A  novel  which  the  publishers  class  as 
an  extravaganza.  It  tells  in  an  amusing 
manner  of  the  adventures  of  two  young 
women  who  take  an  apartment  in  London 
under  the  fictitious  chaperonage  of  "Mrs. 
Osborne." 

Stokes  and  Company: 

The  Correspondence  of  William  I.  and 
Bismarck.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Fori 
Two  volumes. 

An  important  work,  containing  por- 
traits and  facsimile  letters,  and  other 
letters  from  and  to  Prince  Bismarck  be- 
sides the  ones  which  passed  between 
him  and  William  I. 

Rips  and  Raps.  By  L.  de  V.  Matthew- 
man.  Pictures  by  T.  Fleming. 
Accompanying  the  pictures  in  this  little 
book  are  raps  such  as  the  following: 
"The  difference  between  vice  and  virtue 
depends  largely  on  the  vice — and  the 
vicious."  "There  would  not  be  so  many 
fools  were  there  not  so  many  imitators." 

Taylor  and  Company: 


Two  Years  Ago. 
Two  volumes. 


By  Charles  Kingsley. 


Two  new  volumes  in  the  Library  Edi- 
tion of  the  Novels,  Poems,  and  Memories 
of  Charles  Kingsley,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Maurice  Kingsley.  The  October 
Bookman  contained  an  article  on  Kings- 
ley's  "Westward-ho!" 

Big    Jack    and    Other    True    Stories   of 
Horses.     By  Gabrielle  £.  Jackson. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  for  juve- 
nile readers  who  love  horses  and  who 
like  to  read  about  them.  "Big  Jack*  is 
a  horse  with  wonderfully  beautiful  brown 
eyes. 
Little  Comrade:  The  Story  of  a  Cat,  and 

Other  Animal  Stories.    By  Gabrielle  E. 

Jackson. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  above, 

Warne  and  Company: 

The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit     By  Beatrix 
Potter. 

The  Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin.    By  Beatrix 
Potter. 

Little  books  for  little  people.    Coloured 
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illustrations    accompanying   the    text    in 
both  volumes. 

The  Handy  World  Atlas  and  Gazetteer. 
The  above  title  admirably  describes 
this  little  book.  It  ought  to  be  of  prac- 
tical value  to  any  one  who  possesses  a 
copy. 

The   Work  of  Botticelli. 

A  volume  containing  a  number  of  re- 
productions of  Botticelli's  work,  accom- 
panied by  a  sketch  written  by  Richard 
I>avey,  and  a  list  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  great  painter.  The  book  is  brought 
out  in  London  by  George  Newnes  in  his 
"Art  Library." 

What  the  Toys  Did!  A  Dream.  Told  in 
Verses.  By  E.  L.  Shute. 
These  toys  did  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
things  in  "Freddy's"  dream,  as  one  can 
see  by  looking  at  the  coloured  illustra- 
tions in  this  book  and  by  reading  the 
verses. 

The  Little  Folks'  Picture  Natural  His- 
tory. By  Edward  Step,  F.L.S. 
A  large  book  with  over  two  hundred 
coloured  figures  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  From  this  book  the 
little  people  may  get  their  first  glimpses 
of  the  animal  world. 

Weasels  Company: 

Royal  Palaces  and  Their  Memories.     By 

Sarah   A.  Tooley. 

An  imported,  illustrated  book.  The 
author  began  this  work  some  four  years 
ago,  and  her  aim  has  been  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  royal  palaces  from  the  hu- 
man rather  than  from  the  antiquarian  or 
architectural  standpoint.  The  palaces 
selected  have  a  living  as  well  as  a  past 
interest,  and  they  are:  Windsor,  St. 
James,  Hampton  Court,  Kensington,  and 
Buckingham. 

Wycil  and  Company: 

The    Mis-Rule   of  Three.     By   Florence 

Warden. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The 
House  on  the  Marsh1'  and  other  books 
similarly  sensational.  Judging  from  the 
chapter  headings  and  illustrations,  the 
sensations  are  not  lacking  in  the  present 
story. 

Society  for  Instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the 
Injured: 

Handbook  of  First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

By  Bowditch  Morton,  M.D. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  which  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Society  for 
Instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 
The  present  revision  has  been  made  by 
Ellsworth  Eliot,  Jr.,  M.D.,  and  Louis 
Faugeres  Bishop,  M.D.  The  book  con- 
tains twenty-seven  illustrations. 

Boston. 
Bacon  and  Company: 
Rational   Home  Gymnastics.     By  Hart- 
rig  Nissen. 


A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  an  il- 
lustrated book  by  a  well  known  director 
of  physical  training  in  various  schools 
and  colleges.  The.  little  volume  contains 
practical  directions  for  the  use  of  per- 
sons who  wish  to  take  exercise  in  their 
own  homes.  The  illustrations  of  exer- 
cises for  women  have  been  contributed 
by  Baroness  Rose  Posse. 

Dana,  Estes  and  Company: 

Florestane  the  Troubadour.     By  Julia  de 
Wolf  Addison. 

A  mediaeval  romance  of  Southern 
France  which  introduces,  among  its  char- 
acters, Dante,  Cimabue,  Sordello,  and 
other  celebrated  men.  With  this  roman- 
tic background  one  can  imagine  that  ex- 
citing episodes   are   not   lacking. 

Ginn  and  Company: 
A  Latin  Grammar.    By  William  Gardner 

Hale  and  Carl  Darling  Buck. 

A  grammar  which  aims  to  be  a  working 
text-book,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  high 
school  education.  Of  it  the  publishers 
say:  "This  new  Latin  grammar  is  the 
work  of  specialists  and  embodies  the  re- 
sults of  many  years  of  independent  study 
in  their  respective  fields. 
New  Latin  Grammar.     For  Schools  and 

Colleges.       Founded    on    Comparative 

Grammar.    Edited  by  J.  B.  Greenough, 

G.   L.   Kittredge,  A.  A.   Howard,  and 

Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge. 

A  revised  edition  of  a  grammar  which 
appeared  first  in  1888.  This  revision  was 
planned  and  begun  in  the  lifetime  of  Pro- 
fessor, and  has  been  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  his  ideas. 

Griffith-Sailings  Press: 

Campaigns  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  1862- 1863.  Volume  III. 
The  Military  Historical  Society  of 
Massachusetts  are  bringing  out  these 
volumes,  which  contain  a  history  of  the 
campaigns  as  indicated  in  the  title. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

The  Overture.     By  Joseph  Russell  Tay- 
lor. 

A  book  of  poems,  containing  a  long 
one,  "Penelope  in  Love,"  and  a  number 
of  shorter  ones.  Some  of  the  poems  have 
appeared  in  the  "Atlantic,"  ''Scribner's," 
the  "Century,"  and  "Harper's." 
Jewel :  A  Chapter  in  Her  Life.  By  Clara 
Louise  Burnham. 

Jewel  will  probably  be  described  many 
times  over  as  a  feminine  "little  Lord 
Fauntleroy."  As  in  "The  Right  Prin- 
cess," the  influence  of  Christian  Science 
figures  largely  in  this  story. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Woods.     By  Bradford 

Torrey. 

The  chapters  in  this  volume  were  writ- 
ten each  week  for  simultaneous  publica- 
tion in  the  "Transcript"  of  Boston  and 
the  "Mail  and  Express"  of  New  York. 
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They  give  an  account  of  events  out-of- 
doors,  as  witnessed  by  a  natural-histori- 
cal observer.  The  chronicle  begins  with 
May,  which  to  the  bird-gazer  is  a  "short 
month/'  and  ends  with  April. 

Witnesses  of  the  Light.     Being  the  Wil- 
liam   Belden    Lectures    for    1903.      By 
Washington  Gladden. 
These  lectures  were  delivered  at  Har- 
vard University  last  spring  by  the  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden.    In  their  published 
form  they  present  a  series  of  biographi- 
cal studies  of  six  historical  figures,  Dante, 
Michelangelo,  Fichte,  Victor  Hugo,  Wag- 
ner, and  Ruskin.     These  studies  are  ac- 
companied by  portraits. 

Good-Bye,  Proud  World.     By  Ellen  Ol- 

ney  Kirk. 

A  novel  whose  heroine  is  a  newspaper 
woman  in  New  York.  She  inherits  a  lit- 
tle property,  says  good-bye  to  the  world, 
and  goes  to  a  Connecticut  village  to  rest. 
There  she  meets  the  Man,  an  author, 
and  then  the  real  story  begins. 

Essays    on    Great    Writers.     By    Henry 

D wight  Sedgwick,  Jr. 

In  these  essays,  Mr.  Sedgwick  deals 
mainly  with  such  men  of  letters  as  Scott, 
Thackeray,  Macau  lay,  Montaigne,  and 
Cervantes.  Mr.  Sedgwick  spent  last  win- 
ter and  spring  in  Italy,  and  contributed 
various  articles  to  the  magazines  on  Pope 
Leo. 

Aids  to  the  Study  of  Dante.    By  Charles 

Allen   Dinsmore. 

"The  Teachings  of  Dante,"  Mr.  Dins- 
more's  earlier  book,  has  gone  through 
four  editions  in  this  country.  The  pres- 
ent book  gives  in  a  convenient  form 
Dante's  famous  letter  to  Can  Grande 
Boccaccio's  narrative  of  Dante's  life,  in- 
formation from  the  chief  authorities  like 
Scartazzini,  Comparetti,  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  Dean  Church,  Gaspary,  and  Lo- 
well. The  illustrations  include  tables 
and  diagrams.  The  book  is  designed  for 
the  general  public  as  well  as  for  college 
classes. 

My  Own  Story.  With  Recollections  of 
Noted  Persons.  By  John  Townsend 
Trowbridge. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  the  veteran  writer 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  author  of 
novels  and  books  of  poems,  has  written 
the  story  of  his  life.  His  reminiscences 
of  Walt  Whitman,  Father  Taylor,  Emer- 
son, Alcott,  Longfellow,  and  other  men 
of  letters  are  very  interesting.  He  also 
gives  intimate  portraits  of  some  of  the 
men  of  the  past  who  were  connected  with 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  "The  Youth's 
Companion,"  etc. 

Long  Will.    By  Florence  Converse. 

Miss  Converse's  new  book,  a  romance 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  utterly  un- 
like her  previous  novels:  "Diana  Victrix" 
and  "The  Burden  of  Christopher.''    The 


former  portrayed  life  in  the  north  and 
south,  while  the  latter  concerned  itself 
with  the  conflict  between  capital  and 
labour.  The  present  book  has  for  ki 
theme  the  Peasants'  Revolt. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.     By  Kale 
Douglas  Wiggin. 

A  new  story  by  an  author  whose  popu- 
larity is  widespread.  The  present  book 
has  the  quiet  charm  of  the  country  about 
it,  and  the  characters  are  everjr-daj, 
homely  people. 

Gawayne    and    the    Green    Knight.     By 
Charlton  Miner  Lewis. 

A  fairy  tale  told  in  verse.  The  story  is 
divided  into  four  cantos. 

Lesley  Chilton.    By  Eliza  Ornc  White. 

A  love  story,  with  the  scenes  laid  in 
Mount  Desert,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Cambridge.  The  heroine  is  a  woman 
with  advanced  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
higher  education  for  her  own  sex,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  her  from  falling  in 
love  with  a  man  whose  opinions  are  di- 
rectly opposed  to  her  own. 

The  Pine  Grove  House.    By  Roth  HalL 

The  writer  of  several  historical  novels 
has  departed  from  this  well-worn  track 
and  in  her  present  novel  she  tells  the 
story  of  a  group  of  people  belonging  to 
the  present  time.  Pine  Grove  House, 
say  the  publishers,  is  not  far  from  New 
York  City. 

The  Young  Ice  Whalers.    By  Winthrop 

Packard. 

A  book  for  boys.  It  tells  of  the  adven- 
tures of  wild  beasts,  wild  men,  and  wild 
weather,  in  Bering  Sea,  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
and  on  the  shore  of  Alaska.  The  author 
has  himself  sailed  on  whaling  ships,  and 
he  is  familiar  with  the  sea  and  land  of 
which  he  writes.    The  book  is  illustrated. 

A  Reader's  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture.    By  Thomas  Went  worth  Higgin- 
son  and  Henry  Walcott  Boynton. 
The    articles    in   this   book   are   based 
upon  a  course  of  lectures  which  were  de- 
livered at  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston 
in   January  of   last  year.     There  are  a 
number  of  photographs  and  facsimiles  in 
the  volume. 

Lee  and  Shepard: 

The  Frolicsome  Four.    By  Edith  L.  and 

Ariadne  Gilbert. 

A  story  for  young  readers.  The  "frolic- 
some four"  are  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters. 

Joy  Bells.     A  Quinnebasset  Story.    By 

Sophie  May. 

Another  story  for  bovs  and  girls.    It 
is  a  new  "Quinnebasset    book  in  which 
some  of  the  old  characters  reappear. 
Little  Betty  Blew.    By  Annie  M.  Barnes. 

The  story  of  a  little  girl's  experiences 
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and  adventures  in  "Indian  Land"  about 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Hermit.    By  Charles  Clark  Munn. 

A  story  of  the  wilderness  which  the 
publishers  describe  as  "a  genuine  old- 
fashioned  love  story  of  the  kind  that 
every  one  likes."  Mr.  Munn  is  the  author 
of  "Uncle  Terry." 

Winifred's  Neighbours.  By  Nina  Rhoades. 
A  story  for  little  girls  by  the  author  of 
I'The  Little  Girl  Next  Door." 

Following  the  Ball.    By  A.  T.  Dudley. 

By  the  title  it  is  easy  to  guess  that  this 
is  a  book  for  boys.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Exeter,  and  of  the  story  the  head  coach 
of  the  Harvard  Football  Team  for  1903 
writes:  "I  am  glad  enough  to  find  one 
book  with  real  football  in  it." 

The  New  Thought  Simplified.    By  Henry 

Wood. 

Mr.  Wood  explains  the  principles  of 
the  New  Thought,  and  tells  how  through 
it  and  because  of  it  one  is  enabled  to  gain 
harmony  and  health. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Blake  Redding.    A  Boy  of  To-day.     By 

Natalie  Rice  Clark. 

The  boys  of  to-day  will  like  this  story. 
It  is  good. 

Ursula's    Freshman.     By    Anna    Chapin 

Ray. 

A  book  which  belongs  to  the  class  of 
story  hard  to  classify.  It  is  neither  a 
juvenile  nor  a  novel.  It  is  in  its  teens,  so 
to  speak.  The  heroine  is  a  hot-headed 
young  girl  transplanted  from  the  Iowa 
prairies  to  a  conventional  life  in  New 
York.  The  plucky  "freshman"  who  earns 
his  way  through  Yale  is  the  hero. 

The    Golden    Windows.      By    Laura    E. 

Richards. 

A  book  of  fables  for  old  and  young, 
each  of  which  teaches  a  lesson  as  well  as 
a  moral.  But  perhaps  we  had  better  keep 
that  dark. 

Adventures  of  an  Army  Nurse.     Edited 
from  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of 
Mary    Phinney,     Baroness    von    Oln- 
hausen.    By  James  Phinney  Munroe. 
The  subject  of  these  Memoirs  is  a  New 
England  woman  who  served  as  a  hospital 
nurse  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  Franco- 
German  War. 

The  Giant's  Ruby,  and  Other  Fairy  Tales. 

By  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett. 

A  book  of  fairy  tales  with  illustrations 
by  Katherine  Pyle.  Miss  Blodgett  is  also 
the  author  of  "At  the  QueenTs  Mercy," 
"Fairy  Tales,"  and  "In  Poppy  Land." 

Gay.     By  Evelyn  Whitaker. 
A  new  story  by  the  author  of  the  "Miss 


Toosey"  books.  Gay  is  a  small  boy,  and 
judging  from  the  illustrations  a  lovable 
one. 

Camp  Fidelity  Girls.    By  Annie  Hamilton 

Donnell. 

A  story  of  four  school  girls  who,  be- 
cause of  illness  at  home,  spend  their 
vacation  at  "Camp  Fidelity,"  an  old  farm- 
house where  the  girls  put  in  a  pleasant 
summer. 

Jack,  the  Fire  Dog.    By  Lily  F.  Wessel- 

hoeft. 

Mrs.  Wesselhoeft  has  written  a  number 
of  animal  stories  for  young  people,  and 
in  her  new  book  about  the  fire  dog  (fire 
dogs  are  invariably  called  "Jack  )  she 
has  chosen  a  theme  which  will  surely 
prove  entertaining  to  boys  and  girls. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company: 

Sally.  Mrs.  Tubbs.  By  Margaret  Sidney. 
A  little  book  which  might  be  classed 
with  the  "Mrs.  Wiggs"  type  of  story. 
"Sally"  is  a  washerwoman  who  attains 
the  coveted  title  of  a  married  woman  by 
wedding  a  weak-minded  little  man.  Like 
Mrs.  Wiggs,  Sally  is  also  cheerful  and 
courageous. 

Message  and  Melody.  By  Richard  Bur- 
ton. 

A  book  of  verse  by  a  well-known  man 
of  letters  and  author  of  several  books  of 
prose  and  poetry.  The  present  volume 
contains  a  number  of  short  poems  touch- 
ing upon  a  diversity  of  subjects. 

Page  and  Company: 

A  Book  of  Girls.     By  Lilian  Bell. 

A  small  volume  containing  four  stories 
of  girls  and  for  girls  by  an  author  whose 
books  have  amused  and  entertained  many 
readers. 

Old  New  England  Churches.     By  Mary 

C.  Crawford. 

The  present  volume,  which  belongs  to 
the  "Little  Pilgrimages  Series,"  aims  to 
give  the  story  side  of  those  old  meeting- 
houses and  ministers  whose  names  and 
aspects  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  the 
general  reader.    The  book  is  illustrated. 

Among  the  Men  Who  Have  Written  Fa- 
mous Books.  Second  Series.  By  Ed- 
ward F.  Harkins. 

This  book  is  uniform  with  the  above. 
Among  the  authors  who  have  written 
famous  (?)  books,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, ma^y  be  mentioned  George  Ade, 
Irving  Bacheller,  John  D.  Barry,  Arlo 
Bates,  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr.,  George  Barr  McCutcheon, 
Charles  Major.  Booth  Tarkington,  Owen 
Wister,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  George 
Horace  Lorimer,  Jack  London,  Henry 
Harland,  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  and  a 
few  others. 
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Chicago. 
Dramatic  Publishing  Company: 

Modern  Monologues.  By  Marjorie  Ben- 
ton  Cooke. 

These  monologues  have  been  given 
from  time  to  time  by  Miss  Cooke,  a 
young  lady  well  known  in  Chicago's  so- 
ciety and  university  circles.  The  mono- 
logues are  sufficiently  varied  in  scope  to 
be  of  use  to  the  most  versatile  public 
reader. 

McClurg  and  Company: 

The   Castle   of  Twilight     By  Margaret 

Horton  Potter. 

A  novel  which  has  an  atmosphere  of 
the  cloister  about  it.  In  a  foreword  the 
author  says:  "Wistfully  I  deliver  up  to 
you  my  simple  story,  knowing  that  the 
first  suggestion  of  'historical  novel'  will 
bring  before  you  an  image  of  dreary 
woodenness  and  increasing  courage.  Yet 
if  you  will  have  the  graciousness  but  to 
unlock  my  castle  door  you  will  find  with- 
in only  two  or  three  quiet  folk  who  will 
distress  you  with  no  battles  nor  strange 
oaths." 

Talks  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  With 
General  Baron  Gourgaud.  Together 
with  the  Journal  Kept  by  Gourgaud 
on  Their  Journey  from  Waterloo  to  St. 
Helena.  Translated,  and  with  Notes, 
by  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  review  of 
this  book  which  is  printed  elsewhere  in 
the  present  number  of  The  Bookman. 

Marriage  in  Epigram.  Compiled  by  Fred- 
erick W.  Morton. 

A  companion  volume  to  "Love  in  Epi- 
gram," "Woman  in  Epigram,"  and  "Men 
in  Epigram."  The  present  book  contains 
"stings,  flings,  facts,  and  fancies  from 
the  'Thought  of  Ages.'" 

Famous  Assassinations.  By  Francis 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  gives  the  history  of  the 
thirty-one  assassinations  which  have  be- 
come famous  in  history,  beginning  with 
Philip  of  Macedon,  336  b.c,  and  conclud- 
ing with  Alexander  of  Servia,  a.d.,  1903. 
The  story  of  these  assassinations,  we 
understand,  has  never  before  been  told 
in  a  connected  form. 

Songs  from  the  Hearts  of  Women.     By 

Nicholas  Smith. 

One  hundred  famous  hymns  are  re- 
printed in  this  book,  and  accompanying 
each  hymn  the  author  has  something  to 
say  of  the  writer  of  it.  "My  design  in 
compiling  this  volume,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"is  to  bring  together  in  one  small  and 
attractive  volume  some  of  the  finest 
hymns  which  have  come  from  the  hearts 
of  women."  The  period  covered  by  the 
hymn-writers  is  two  hundred  years,  from 
Madame  Guyon  to  Mary  A.  Lathbury. 


The  Spinner  Family.    By  Alice  Jean  Pat- 
terson. 

A  simple  account  of  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  many  of  the  common 
spiders.  The  book  has  been  prepared 
from  notes  gathered  from  the  author*! 
own  observation  and  study. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 
The  Mills  of  Man.     By  Philip  Payne. 

A  story  of  to-day  in  which  a  woman  of 
forty  and  a  railroad  magnate  play  impor- 
tant parts.  "This  world  grinds  coarse,* 
says  this  railroad  magnate,  "but  it  .grinds, 
I  guess." 

Philadelphia. 
Lippincott: 

A  Sequence  in  Hearts.  By  Mary  Moss. 
The  first  novel  of  a  writer  whose  con- 
tributions to  these  pages  have  been  more 
or  less  frequent.  Miss  Moss  has  written 
a  modern  story  which  is  clever,  satirical 
and  full  of  humour.  A  further  mention 
of  the  book  will  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
Miss  Moss's  photograph  may  be  found  in 
the  Chronicle  and  Comment,  of  this  issue. 

A  Passage  Perilous.    By  Rosa  Nouchette 

Carey. 

Miss  Carey  can  be  depended  on  every 
year  to  turn  out  at  least  one  good,  healthy 
story  of  young  womanhood.  The  present 
book  tells  of  a  young  girl  who  left  her 
husband  at  the  church  door  and  who 
finds  out  before  very  long  that  he  carried 
her  heart  away  with  him. 

A  Narrative  of  Medicine  in  America.  By 
James  Gregory  Mum  ford,  M.D. 
Dr.  Mum  ford  is  assistant  visiting  sur- 
geon to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital and  instructor  in  surgery  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  "This  book/' 
he  says,  "is  not  a  systematic  history;  it 
is  a  narrative  of  medicine  and  doctors. 
My  object  has  been  to  take  some  of  the 
conspicuous  American  physicians  of  each 
era  in  their  proper  sequence,  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  lives  and  their  doings,  and 
thus  to  illustrate  the  whole  by  a  series 
of  pictures,  as  it  were." 

Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America: 

The  American  Jewish  Year  Book.    5664. 

September   22,    1903,   to    September  9, 

1904.     Edited  by  Cyrus  Adler. 

A  new  feature  in  the  Jewish  Year  Book 

for    5664   is    the    series    of   biographical 

sketches  of  Rabbis  and  Cantors  in  the 

United  States.    This  series  was  compiled, 

according  to  the  preface,  because  of  the 

interest   attached   to   the   education   and 

literary  activities  of  the  spiritual  guides 

of  American  Jewry. 

Indianapolis. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 
To-morrow's  Tangle.    By  Geraldinc  Bon- 
ner. 
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m  A  dramatic  novel  with  the  scenes  laid 
in  San  Francisco.  Miss  Bonner  has  spent 
much  of  her  life  in  California,  her  first 
literary  employment  being  in  connection 
with  the  San  Francisco  "Argonaut" 

She  That  Hesitates.  By  Harris  Dickson. 
In  nis  dedication  to  "She  That  Hesi- 
tates**— and  what  woman  doesn't? — Mr. 
Dickson  very  prettily  puts  it  thus:  "To 
Her — and  to  all  women  who  have  wav- 
ered since  time  began;  to  those  we  praise 
for  their  fortitude  and  virtue,  to  those  we 
love  for  their  weakness  and  their  hesita- 
tion.** Mr.  Dickson  will  be  remembered 
especially  as  the  author  of  "The  Black 
Wolfs  Breed." 

San  Francisco. 

California  Promotion  Committee: 

California     Addresses.        By      President 

Roosevelt. 

The  California  Promotion  Committee 
have  collected  together  the  addresses 
-which  the  President  delivered  during  his 
tour  of  that  State  in  May  of  this  year. 
The  book  is  illustrated. 

Elder  and  Company: 

Book  of  Nature.  By  Johnny  Jones. 
Spelling  by  His  Mother. 
The  little  verses  in  this  pamphlet  refer 
to  the  flea,  the  cow,  the  elephant,  the 
mosquito,  and  about  thirty  other  insects 
and  animals.  The  drawings  are  in  pen 
and  ink,  and  the  poems  are  somewhat 
as  follows: 

"I'm  very  fond  of  little  doves, 
I  love  to  hear  them  coo, 
It's  such  a  peaceful  kind  of  sound 
And  sort  of  mournful,  too." 

Mercury  Press: 

The  City  of  Is  and  Other  Poems.     By 

Frederick  Milton  Willis. 

A  book  of  poems  which  the  author 
dedicates  to  California,  a  State  which  he 
describes  as  the  "Western  Greece." 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Saalfield  Publishing  Company: 

Character  Reading.    By  Mrs.  Symes. 

A  small  volume  which  tells  how  one 
can  read  character  by  the  shape  of  the 
face  and  head,  by  the  lines  of  the  mouth, 
and  by  the  nose. 

The  Wonderful  Electric  Elephant.  By 
Frances  Trego  Montgomery. 
A  fantastic  tale  of  a  wonderful  ele- 
phant, whose  doings  should  interest  the 
youncr  reader.  The  illustrations  are  in 
keeping  with  the  text. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
United  Brethren  Publishing  House: 

T*e  Criminal  Classes.  Causes  and  Cures. 
By  D.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 


The  author  of  this  book  has  been  Chap- 
lain of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Girls'  Industrial  Home,  at  Delaware, 
Ohio,  and  therefore  brings  his  own  ex- 
perience to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  which 
he  writes. 

Ithaca. 

Andni8  and  Church: 

John  Chambers.    By  Rev.  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  D.D.,  L.H.D. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  one  of  the 
popular  preachers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  Philadelphia  who  for  many  years 
was  in  charge  of  the  First  Independent 
Church  in  that  city. 

Washington. 
Government  Printing  Office: 

A  List  of  Lincolniana  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.    By  George  Thomas  Ritchie. 
A  catalogue  giving  a  list  of  the  writings 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  list  of  the  writ- 
ings relating  to  him. 

A  Calendar  of  John   Paul   Jones   Manu- 
scripts in  the  Library  Congress.    Com- 
piled under  the   Direction  of  Charm es 
Henry  Lincoln,  Ph.D. 
This    calendar    contains    883    entries, 

which  are  arranged  chronologically. 


SALES    OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  book  in  order  of  demand  as  sold 
between  August  and  September,  1903. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  lead- 
ing booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned: 
3.  The  Red  Keggers.     Thwing.     (Consoli- 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

3.  Wings    of    Morning.      Tracy.      (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Red  Triangle.     Morrison.     (Page.) 

$150. 

6.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.00. 

2.  Maid    of    Paradise.      Chambers.      (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

3.  The   Grev   Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Wines    of   the   Morning.     Tracey. 

(E.  T.  Clode.)     Siren. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Thf  Training  nf  Wild  Animals.    Bostock. 

(Century.)    $1.00  net. 
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Atlanta,  Ga. 

i.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 
Page.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  Pigs   in   Clover.     Danby.     (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  The     Heart     of     Hyacinth.       Watana. 

(Harper.)     $2.00. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Henry  Holt.)     $1.50. 

5.  Four    Feathers.     Mason.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.  (Mac- 
millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  John   Percyfield.     Henderson.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Prince    of    Sinners.      Oppenheim. 

(Little  &  Brown.)    $1.50. 

4.  Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife.    Wadding- 

ton.     (Scribner.)    $2.50  net. 
£  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 
millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  The     Adventures     of     Gerard.       Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Vagabond.       Palmer.       (Scribner.) 

$150. 

5.  Manuscript  in  a  Red  Box.    (Lane.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  Adventures    of    Gerard.      Doyle.      (Mc- 

Clure.)   $i.$o. 

4.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  The   Grev   Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $i.«;o. 

6.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

Cleveland.  O. 

1.  Maids   of  Paradise.     Chambers.     (Har- 

oer.)    $i.«:o. 

2.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $t.«;o. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 


4.  The  Lightning  Conductor.    Will 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Filagree  Ball.    Green.    (Bobbs-Me 

rill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

Cleveland,  O. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)   $1.90.  i 

2.  The  Lightning  Conductor.    Williamson.) 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doobledaj-  j 

Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Donbleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  Maids   of   Paradise.     Chambers.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lady   Rose's   Daughter.     Ward.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

Denver,  Colo. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  Maids    of    Paradise.    Chambers.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Red  Keggers.     Thwing.     (Consoli- 

dated Retail   Bookseller.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

1.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1*50. 

4.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  The   Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill.)    $1.50.  ^     m 

2.  The   Grev  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50.  ^  mm    „ 

3.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50.  „     . 

4.  The    Captain's    Toll    Gate.      Stockton. 

(Appleton.)     $1.50. 

5.  Lovey  Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)   $1.30 
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Kansas  City,  Mo. 
I-  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribncr.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3-  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Double day- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

4-  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5-  The    Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 
6*   Red    Keggers.     Thwing.     (Book  Lover 
Press.)    $1.50. 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 
1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
a.  The    Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Ml 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Anne    Carmel.     Overton.      (Macmillan.) 

$1-50. 

4.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

1.  Red    Keggers.     Thwing.      (Book   Lover 

Press.)     $1.50. 

2.  Brewster's  Millions.     Greave.     (Stowe.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.      (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Lions  of  the  Lord.    Wilson.    (Loth- 

rop.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  .(Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  At  the  Time  Appointed.    Barbour.  (Lip- 

pincott.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)     $1.50. 

6.  Place  and  Power.    Fowler.    (Applcton.) 

$1.50. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Maids    of    Paradise.      Chambers. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. ' 

4.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Gayarres    History   of   La.     (Hansell    & 

Bro.)     $10.00  net. 

6.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Norfolk,   Va. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 


4.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  Shadow  of  Victory.     Reed.     (Putman.) 

$1.20. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

1.  The    Red    Keggers.      Thwing.      (Book 

Lover  Press.)    $1.50. 

2.  Such  Things  as   Dreams  are   Made  of. 

Miller.    (Lawrence.)    $1.00. 

3.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  The   Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  The   Grey   Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1.  The    Wings    of    the    Morning.      Tracy. 

(Clode.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Yellow  Crayon.  Oppenheim.  (Dodd, 

Mead.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

5.  Adventures    of    Gerard.      Doyle.      (Mc- 

Clure.)    $1.50. 

6.  The   Sherrods.      McCutcheon.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)     $1.50. 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 


Merrill.)  $1.50. 
~  -  Cl<  * 
Merrill.)    $1.50. 


3.  The   Grey   Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 


4.  Lady   Rose's   Daughter.     Ward.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Out  for  Coin.     McHugh.     (Dillingham.) 

75  cents. 

Rochester,   N.  Y. 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Lothrop.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Pagc.)     $1.50. 

6.  Manuscript   in   the    Red   Box.     (Lane.) 

$1.50. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1.  The  Lions  of  the  Lord.    Wilson.    (Loth- 

rop.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
3:  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  The   Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  One  Woman.     Dixon.     Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.    (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 
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For  the  Pleasure  of  His  Company. 
Stoddard.     (Robertson.)    $1.50  net. 

The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 

Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Anne  Carmel.  Overton.  (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

The    Under    Dog.      Smith.      (Scribner.) 

St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.) 
The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen. 

millan.)     $1.50. 
The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London. 

millan.)    $1.50. 
The  Main  Chance.     Nicholson. 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 
The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Scawell. 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 
The  Adventures  of  Gerard.   Doyle, 

Clure,  Phillips.)     $1.50. 


$1.50. 
(Mac- 

(Mac- 


(Bobbs-      4 
(Bobbs-      5' 


(Mc- 


The  Grey  Cloak.    MacGrath.    (McLeod- 

Allcn.)    75c.  and  $1.25. 
The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  <Mur- 

ray.)    $1.50. 
Gordon     Keith.      Page.      (Capp-Clark.) 

75c  and  $1.25. 
Bartasch     of    the    Guards.      Merriman. 

(Capp-Clark.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 
The    Main    Chance.      Nicholson.      (Mc- 

Leod-Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 
Pigs  in  Clover.     Danby.     (Heinemann.) 

75c.  and  $1.25. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 
Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild.  London.  (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 


3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen. 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  Gordon  Keitji.    Page,    (Scribner.) 

5.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (1 

Meadr)     $1.50. 

6.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Dc 

Page.)    $1.50, 

Washington,  DL  C. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50, 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen. 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London. 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The     Maids    of    Paradise.      Chamb 
(Harper.)    $1.50. 

The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (BobbJ 
Merrill.)    $1.50. 
6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Willi 
(Holt.)     ~ 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The   Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs-      1 
Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50.      2, 

The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)    $1.50.  3 

The    Red    Keggers.      Thwing.      (Book 
Lover  Press:)     $1.50.  4 

The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 
millan.)    $1.50.  5 

The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50.  6 

Toledo,  O. 

The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 
Pagc.)    $1.50. 

The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 
Mead.)     $1.50. 

The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 
millan.)    $1.50. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 
Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the     Cabbage    Patch. 
Hegan-Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 

Lovey   Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 
$1.00. 

Toronto,   Canada. 


Worcester,  Mass* 

The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Alien. 

millan.)     $1.50. 
The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London. 

millan.)    $1.50. 
The     Adventures     of     Gerard. 

(McClure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 
The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 
A    Parish    of   Two.      McVickar-Cofii 

(Lothrop.)    $1.50. 


(Marl 


(1 


(I 


From  the  bove  lists  the  six  best  sella  _ 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  follow^ 
ing  system. 

A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives  id 
"  "  2d        "  " 

((  II  .J  «<  M 

4th       " 

5th       "  "  51 

6th       "  "  J 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50 161 

2.  The    Little   Shepherd   of   Kingdom 

Come.     Fox.     (Scfibner.)    $1.50..     144 

3.  The  One  Woman.  Dixon.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50 i» 

4.  Gordon  Keith.     Page  .  (Scribner.) 

$1.50 % "S 

5.  The    Call    of   the    Wild.     London. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50 104 

6.  The     Main     Chance.       Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50 95 
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PEARS'  SOAP 


Pears'    Complexion    Powder   is  a   wholesome   Powder 
In   ft  box  with    mirror. 
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American  Brand 

Since  1660 
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RISTMAS  NVMBER 
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»1 


WOULD  YOU  WIN  PLACE?    Be 

clean,  both  in  and  out.  We  can  not  un- 
dertake the  former  task — that  lies  with 
yourself — but  the  latter  we  can  aid  with 
HAND  SAPOLIO.  It  costs  but  a  trifle — 
its  use  is  a  fine  habit. 


THE  PORES  are  the  safety  valves  of 
the  body.  If  they  be  kept  in  perfect  order 
by  constant  and  intelligent  bathing  a  very 
general  source  of  danger  from  disease  is 
avoided.  HAND  SAPOLIO  is  unequaled 
as  a  gentle,  efficacious  pore-opener. 


HAND  SAPOLIO  neither  coats  over  the 
surface,  nor  does  it  go  down  into  the  pores 
and  dissolve  their  necessary  oils.  It  opens 
the  pores,  liberates  their  activities,  but  works 
no  chemical  change  in  those  delicate  juices 
that  go  to  make  up  the  charm  and  bloom 
of  a  perfect  complexion.     Test  it  yourself. 


§>£«CRIBNEMOLIDAY-BOOKS»© 


IS  he  GIBSON  B°°I1  for  1903 


EIGHTY  DRAWINGS 

THE  WEAKER  SEX 

C  I)  oiavoN 


popular   ! 

S^  F.  HOPIilNSON  SMITH 


OLONEL 
ARTER'S 

CHRISTM^ 


ftetv  SYory 

Wonderful 

Tathos 

and 

Humanity 


First 

Edition 

5G,GQO 

Copies 

^fn 

idmal 

Holiday 

Gift 


tllustrzttftd  In  color  by  F,  C  YOHN,  SI.50 

H/,  $§.QQ  ntt. 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

*By  JOHN  FOX,  Jr. 


Destined 

to 

become 

a 

classic. 

—Phila. 

Enquirer 


Illustrated  by  F.  C.  YOHN,  $1.50 


GORDON  KEITH 


*y 

THOMAS 

NELSON 

PAGE 

$1.50 


*By  RICHARD 
HARDING  DAVIS 


July,  50,000 

August,  70,000 

September,  90,000 

October,  110,000 

November, 

December, 
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HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


"One  of  the  two 
best  dog  stories 
written  in  the 
United  States." 
— Bookman 


7  3 


Illustrated  In  color,  $1.50 


Uniform  with 

«  The  Blue  Flower'9 

and  "The  Ruling 

Passion9'  Illustrated  In  color.$1.50 
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NOTABLE    BIOGRAPHIES 


BY 


GEORGE  F.  HOAR 

M 

Autobiography  of 
Seventy  Vear$ 


In  two  volumes,   with  portrait, 
$7.50  net  {postage,  additional) 

NOT  only  for  its  political  importance,  but 
for  the  unusual  personal,  social,  and 
literary  interest  of  the  reminiscences  it 
brings  together,  Senator  Hoar's  autobiog- 
raphy will  be  the  most  notable  contribution 
of  the  year  to  memoir-literature.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  find  another  man  in  the 
country  who  has  known  more  of  the  impor- 
tant men  and  measures  of  his  time  than  Mr. 
Hoar;  and  the  charm  and  piquancy  of  his 
style,  with  its  range,  from  the  eloquent  dis- 
cussion of  his  political  principles  to  the 
humor  of  his  anecdotes,  are  as  remarkable 
as  his  experiences.  The  book  is  refreshingly 
frank  and  full  of  character  and  individual- 
ity— a  record  of  opinions  as  well  as  events. 


BY 

JOHN  B.  GORDON 

Reminiscences  of 
the  Civil  gjar 

In  one  volume,  with  three  portraits, 
$3.00  net  (postage,  23  cents) 

"ALTOQETHER    TEE    MOST    REMARK- 

ABLE    WAR    BOOK    YET    PRODUCED." 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News. 

From' the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

"The  tone  of  the  book  is  genial,  magnani- 
mous and  tolerant;  the  style  unaffected, 
luminous  and  often  eloquent.  One  thinks 
of  John  B.  Gordon  as  a  virile  and  lovable 
character.  It  was  a  fine  thing  for  a  man 
to  bear  himself  so  worthily  in  the  great 
war;  it  was  finer  to  write  about  it  so 
sweetly  and  fairly  in  the  decline  of  life— 
'nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught 
In  malice.'  Everv  American  should  read 
General  Gordon's  book.  He  will  be  a 
better  citizen  for  it,  and  it  will  be  a  tonic 
to  his  patriotism." 


THE   STORY   OF   A   SOLDIER'S    LIFE 

By  FIELD  MARSHAL  VISCOUNT  WOLSELEY, 

O.M.,  K.P,.  G.C.M.O..  D.C.L.,  LLD. 

In  two  volumes,  with  photogravure  portraits  and  plans,  $8.00  net. 
This  soldier's  life  story,  told  by  himself,  is  not  only  a  work  of  much  historic  value,  but 
a  stirring  tale  as  well,  a  piece  of  martial  autobiography  of  very  genuine  interest.  The 
event  in  his  career  most  interesting  to  Americans,  perhaps,  was  his  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish division  sent  to  Canada  to  watch  us  during  our  war  with  the  South,  and  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  Confederacy.  He  describes  this  very  fully  in  his  memoirs,  including  his  visit 
to  General  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson. 

LETTERS    OF   A   DIPLOMAT'S  WIFE 

By  MARY  KING  WADDINGTON 

Illustrated.    $2.50  net.     (Postage  20  cents.)     Printings:    May  4,  July  27,  September  2, 
September  16  and  October  10. 
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ONE    OF    THE    MOST    IMPORTANT    VOLUMES    OF    EX- 
PLORATION   PUBLISHED    ANYWHERE    IN    MANY    YEARS 

CENTRAL    ASIA     AND     TIBET 


By    SVEN    HEDIN 

With  S  illustrations  in  color,  16  drawings  by  distinguished  artifits^ 
400  photographs  and  4  maps.     In  two  volumes,  $10.50  net. 


LAST  winter  the  newspapers  of  the  world 
described  Dr.  Uedin's  return  from  his 
three  years  in  Central  Asia  and  made 
announcement  of  his  extraordinary  experi- 
ences anil  discoveries.  Since,  he  has  received 
marked  recognition  from  every  geographical 
society  of  standing:  in  Europe,  including  the 
unanimous  award  of  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. 
The  Swedish  Government  is  making  his 
atlas  at  its  own  expense. 

This  book  is  the  first  adequate  description 
of  his  remarkable  expedition  and  its  accom- 
plishment^ an  expedition  so  rich  in  adven- 
ture, aa  well  as  solid  achievement,  that  he 
has  been  called,  by  the  London  press,  "the 
modern  knight -errant  of  science." 


SOME  OF  HIS  EXPERIENCES 

His  navigation  of  1,500  mllw  In  a 
ferry  boat  j  hln  discoveries  of  the  n-mahui 
of  dtle*  dating  frum  tUm  Third  Century, 
A.D.,  with  tranilatlnna  or  Chinese  U.98- 
there  unearthed ;  hte  crosfliag  of  tA* 
mountains  of  TJb*t  with  lb»  I&rgrttt  sum! 
strongest  caravan  which  ban  ever  trav- 
ersed that  country":  his  extraordinary 
journey  In  dfotgnhie  towards  Lhasa;  hla 
diKovery  by  Tibetan  spies  warned  of  hla 
Intention  to  enter  Lhana;  hi*  eaptlTfty 
and  escort  by  SO0  Tibetans;  his  conflicts 
with  them,  and  his  voyage  In  an  English 
folding-boat  over  twelve  Tibetan  latter 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  OUR  OWN  TIME 

A  History  from   Reconstruction  to  Expan- 
sion, 1870—1903 

By  C  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS 

One  thousand  pnges,  with  nearly  five  hun- 
dred illustrations.    Large  8vo.,  $5.00. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE 
REVOLUTION 

By  HCNRT  CABOT  LODGE 

A  new  edition  in  one  volume,  with  all  the 
illustrations,  178  in  number,  of  the  origi- 
nal two-volume  edition.    8vo,  $3.00. 


FREEDOM    AND    RESPONSIBILITY 

Bjr  ARTHUR.  TWINING  HADLEY 

President  of  Yale  University 

$1.00  net.     (Postage,  11  cents.) 

The  papers  include:  1.  Democracy  in  Theory  and  Practice.  2.  The  Conditions  of  Self- 
Oovernment,  3.  The  Conception  of  Moral  Freedom.  4.  Civil  Liberty  and  Religious  Tol- 
eration.     5,    The   Growth   of   Individualism.     6.   The  Limits  of  Individualism. 


VACATION    DAYS    IN 

GREECE 

Br    RUFUS    B.    RICHARDSON 

Director  of  ike  American  Archaological 
ScAtw/  of  Athens 

Fully  and  beautifully  illustrated.   8vo,  $2.00 
net.     { Postage,  20  cents.) 

CofTKNTB  :  Corfu— A  r>ay  In  Ithaca— Delphi,  the 
Sanctuary  of  ftrtM*n*— Dodona— The  Bicycle  In 
G  rw  y?e— Aca  mania—  ,E  tolia— Therm  opy  Ice— Thea- 
aalj"— An  Ascent  of  the  Highest  Mountain  in 
Oreere*— A  Journey  from  Athens  to  Eretria — 
TayjijetoB  and  Kitha>ron— Ktyx  and  Stymphalus — 
An  tT  mi  final  Approach  to  Epidauros— Messene 
run  I  SAtidy  Pytos— A  Tour  in  Sicily— Dalmatia. 


Letters  from  the  Mother  of  Stevenson 

FROM   SARANAC  TO 
MARQUESAS 

$2.00  net. 

These  letters  were  written  by  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's mother  while  she  was  abroad  with  him.  Mrs. 
Stevenson  was  a  notable  woman  from  whom  her  son 
inherited  many  of  his  finest  qualities,  especially  his 
fortitude  and  cheerfulness.  These  letters  give  many 
glimpses  of  him. 

POEMS 

By  JOSEPHINE  DASRAM 

12  mo,  $1.25  net.     (Postage,  8  cents.) 
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3©bn  $♦  Sargent 

-A  Collection  of  Sixty  Reproductions  in  Photogravure 
of  his  Finest  Paintings 

With  a  critical  introduction  by  Hrs,  Meynell. 

SOME  OF  THE  PAINTINGS 

Mr*.  MeyoeLl 

C&roenefta 

Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth 

Coventry  Put  more 

Lady  Hamilton 

Mr*.  Cornwallls  U>»t 

Mrs.  Carl  if  yn  UM\{  Children 

Alfred  Wertheinjer 

Ml**  HaUy  Loiter 

Mrs,  Jo»  ;•!■  '' ■h.ii,if"-rl.iiri 

The  Duke  of  Port  In  ml 

Mrs.  Qrahani  Robertson 

Jo*epli  Jefferson 

Madam*  I  ■■use 

Henry  Marquand 

Mr.-*.  Marquand 

Paul  Mi-!:-  : 

Theodore  Roo&erelt 


TDIS  elaborate  volume  offers,  for 
the  lirst  linif,  an  adequate  collec- 
tion of  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Sargent, 
particularly  of  his  portraits,  of  which  there 
are  fifty-four.  The  plates  rnn  as  large  as 
7  x  10  inches  in  size,  offering  a  sufficient  area 
for  the  rendering  of  much  of  the  technical  as  well 
as  the  geneml  artistic  excellence  of  the  originals. 
The  selection  includes  many  pieces  of  portraiture  cele- 
brated in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  copies 
of  which  have  been  beyond  the  reach,  heretofore,  ol 
the  general   public. 

Folio,   #30  net 


RC.1lbrcItldt  J    His  Life,  His  Work,  and  His  Time 

Br    EMILE    MICK  EL 

Edited  and  prefaced  by  Frederic  We  elm  ore,  and  translated  from  the  French  by  Florence 
Simmonds.  With  10  full-page  illustrations,  of  which  8  are  photogravures.  A  new 
edition  in  one  volume,  entirely  reset    Svo,  $7.50  net. 

Thl*  new  one- volume  edition  places  this  Huperb  work,  formerly  published  Id  two  volume*,  at  H6.0D, 
within  reach  of  many  to  whom  it  was  previously  unattainable. 

Old   COtldOtl   SilVCr:    Its  History,  its  Makers,  and  its  Harks 

By    MONTAGITB    HOWARD 

With  orer  200  illustrations.  Bound  in  Leather,  Large  8vo,  $12,50  net  {express  additional.) 
ThU  elaborate  and  in  out  hand  some  work,  whhih  has  been  years  In  preparation,  will  be  reoo^nifed  at 
once  a*  the  authority  In  Its  field*  It  r mbodiea  an  historical  sketch  of  much  value,  full  descriptions,  and 
an  In  fallible  Hyutetn  of  discovering  the  exact  date  of  any  place  of  old  silver,  as  well  as  determining  Its 
fliHiuliieutftci.  its  treat  men  t  of  hail  mark*  In  at  once  nfniple  and  complete;  the  table  can  he  used  success- 
fully by  any  one.  There  Is  a  chapter  on  noted  Htlveremlthn,  with  their  portraits.  The  devices  of  the 
unscrupulous  dealer  are  fully  entered  lato,  with  a  description  of  the  methods  of  forcing  plats.  The 
ill  nut  rat  I  onu  are  numerous  and  elaborate,  including  six  artotypes  printed  In  silver  and  gold. 


Oriental  Rugs 

By   JOHN    KLIIBEHLY    MFMFORD 

With  16  new  colored  plates. 
§7.50   net. 


Colonial  furniture 
in  America 

By    LUKE    VINCENT    LOCK  WOOD 

£7.50  net. 


THE*     LIBRARY     OF     ART 


French  Painting  in  the  xvi.  Century 

By    L.     IHllSKIt 

With   numerous   illustrations,   including  photographs   of  rare  and  almost  unknown 
paintings   in  French  chateaux  not  heretofore   reproduced.     82.00  net. 

Donateilo 


By  LORD   BALCAftKES.    Elaborately  illustrated.    $2.00  net. 


J 
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NEW  SCRIBNER  FICTION 


TH 

ARTON 


ICE  DUER 
LL,ER 


IEDERICK 

VLMCR 

r.  a. 

RASER 

•RANK  H. 
SPEARMAN 

F.  HOPKINSON 
SMITH 

W.W. 
JACOBS 

A  T.  QUILLER 
COUCH 

CYRUS 

TOWNSEND 
BRADY 


SANCTUARY  

Deals  with  a  psychological  situation  of  a  most  interesting  and 
novel  kind,  arising  from  a  question  of  heredity  and  covering  two 
periods  a  generation  apart.  The  whole  is  worked  out  with  the  subtle 
power  which  is  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  best  work.     $1.50. 

CALDERON'S   PRISONER 

The  adventures  of  a  typically  modern  young  lady  who  finds  her- 
self in  a  situation  almost  medieval,  the  scene  shifting  from  South 
America  to  Newport.  Contains  also  a  novelette  entitled  "Cyril 
Vane's  Wife." i2mo,  $1.50. 

U/>e  VAGABOND 

"A  strong,  well-sustained  novel,  picturesque  and  strikingly 
dramatic." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

This  novel  was  immediately  successful  and  promised  large  popu- 
larity.    Fourth  Edition. $1.50. 

U/>e  BLOOD  LILIES 

The  atmosphere  of  a  strange  and  romantic  land  is  everywhere 
felt  as  a  quality  of  the  story,  which  is  dramatic  and  pathetic  in  a 
remarkable  degree. $1.50. 

&/>e  Daughter  of  a  Magnate 

The  romance  of  that  greatest  of  American  "  interests,"  the  rail- 
way, has  never  been  depicted  with  the  expertness,  sympathy,  and 
systematic  elaborateness  that  distinguish  Mr.  Spearman's  new 
book. $1.50. 

U/>e  UNDER  DOG 

The  great  summer  and  fall  success  of  this  volume  of  stories  makes 
any  description  of  it  unnecessary  at  this  late  day.  It  is  destined 
to  a  long  and  prosperous  career.     Illustrated.        -         -         $1.50. 

ODD  CRAFT 

Another  volume  of  his  inimitable  tales  descriptive  of  the  sailor- 
man  ashore.  Illustrated  humorously,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  book, 
by  Will  Owens. $1.50. 

TWO  SIDES  0/  THE  FACE 

The  success  of  "Q's"  brilliant  novel  of  the  spring,  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  Harry  Revel,"  gives  point,  if  such  be  necessary,  to  the 
announcement  of  a  new  volume  of  short  stories.    -         -         $1.50. 

A  DOCTOR  qf  PHILOSOPHY 

Making  a  completely  new  departure  in  Mr.  Brady's  art  as  a 
novelist. 

14  His  best  novel.  ...  A  powerful  story  of  the  present 
day." — Philadelphia  Ledger. i2mo,  $1.25. 


K&CENT  FICTIOH  OF  VITALITY  AND  POWER 

THE    HOUSE    ON    THE    HUDSON.     By  Frances  Powell.  $1.50. 

THE    SOUTHERNERS.     By  Cyrus  Towns  end  Brady.  1.50. 

HORSES    NINE.     By  Sewei.l  Ford. 1.25. 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 

Impressionist    Painting 

By  Wyniord  Dewhurtt.    Wjth  too  lull-page  illustrations,  many  in  color,    *to+    *r  . .■■■  net, 

A  ben  tit  iEtilW  illustrated  volume  treating  in  detail  of  this  most  important  development  of 
modern  painting.  The  author  endeavors  to  make  plain  the  aims  and  Intentions  of  Impression- 
1st  Painting,  The  il  lust  rat  Ions,  which  are  beautifully  reproduced,  pictures  many  of  the  moat 
famous  Impressionist  Paintings, 

The   Booh   of  Ser  Marco   Polo,  The  Venetian 

Concerning    tft**    Kingdom*    anil    th«    M«rv«l»    of    the    East 

By  Col-  Sir  Henry  Yule-    Revised   throughout  in  the  light  of   recent  discoveries    or    Henri  Cordxcr. 
With  maps  atld  many  illustrations,     i  vols.,  8vo,  fiO.oo  net. 

This  thorough  revision  of  Marco  Polo's  celebrated  travels  is  based  upon  the  original  transla- 
tions of  Colonel  Sir  Hmry  Yule,  R*E,,  C.B.,  K.C.S.L*  UL£*.t  President  of  the  Royal  Asiaiii; 
and  Hakluyt  Societies,  and  contains  also  a  Memoir  of  Yule. 

A   Garden   in   Venice 

By  F.  Eden.    With  sj  collotype  and  yi  other  illustrations.     Pound  in  brown  embossed  calf.  #7.50  net. 
A  fascinating  book  on  a  charming  subject,  beautifully  illustrated  from  photogmphs  and  by 
old  engravings. 

Memoirs    of  Madame    De    Montespan 

By  H.  Noel  William*.    Illustrated  with  16  photogravures.    (Uniform  with  the  '"Memoirs  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour.41)    4to,  §7.50  net. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  figures  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV*  was  the  beautiful  Madame  de 
Mnntespun.  So  adequate  account  of  her  life  has  of  late  years  been  available.  The  present 
liLifeT"  bv  Hr  Xoel  Williams  will  therefore  bring  once  more  before  us  the  singular  f&Krina'.Lon 
of  hisi  heroine,  and  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  reproduced  with  won- 
derful fidelity. 

The   Alien    Immigrant 


By  Miliar  W.  Evani-Gordon,  M.  P.    (Lntelv  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Alien  Immigration. J 
With  wj/  and  numerous  illustrations.    12010,  $1.50  «*7. 
An  important  book,  profusely  illustrated  from  the  author's  photographs,  on  this  subject  which 


The   "Country   Life"  Sporting   Library 

Edited  by  Honcc  G,  Hutchixuaa,  the  various  subjects  handled  by  experts.    All  the  volumes  profusely 

illustrated. 

Lawn   Tennis  mt  Home   snd  Abroad 
By  3.  H.  Mi!on:v,  H.  S.  Scrivener^   G.  W.    Hilliard,  Holcombe  Ward*  Mrs.  Sterty,  and   other  experts, 

under  the  editorship  of  A.  \\  aJlis  Myers.    8vo.  $3.00  net. 

Cricket 

By  R.  H.  Littleton,  the  Earl  of  Darnlty,  A*  C.  McLaren,  P.  F.  Warner,  D.  L.  A.  Jephson,  Harne  Gordon, 
D«  H.  G«  Lcv«on-Gow«T,  W.  J,  Ford,  etc.    With  more  than  100  illustrations.    8vo.  $3.75  net. 

fhootintf,  2  Vols.  IN   PREPARATION 

Edited  by  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.    SvoT  §7.50  net.  Big    Gam«   £ Hooting.        FisHilag 

The    Caxton    "Thin-Paper"   Series 

Illustrated  Reprints  of  Famous  Classics  in  Pocket  form.    Printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  antique 
wove  paper,     11 1th  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  from  10  to  14  illustrations  in  each  volume. 
Bound  in  limp  lambskin,  gilt  top,  11.35  **?  a  volume. 

ShaKespeiire's    Complete    Plays   and    Potmi.    3  vols.    Illustrated.    $3.75 net. 

OTHER    VOLUMES 

Boswell's  Johnson,  a  vols.  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  Lamb's  Works 

Pepys's  Diary  Shelley's  Poems  Burns's  Poems 

Evelyn's  Diary  Romantic  Ballads  Milton's  Poems 

Keats's  Poems  Don  Quixote  Irving's  Sketch  Book,    2  vols. 

Bacon's  Works  Tennvson's  in  Memoriam  Lodge's  Rosalynde 

Hood's  Serious  Poems  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.    2  vols.  Herrick's  Poems.    2  vols. 

Harry  Lorrequer  Night  and  Morning  Poe's  Tales 

Peacock's  Novels  and  Tales  Ainsworth's  Old  St.  Paul's  Undine  and  Aslauga's  Knight 

«« Icl«*l  Pocket  Editions."— Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  OF  ANY  REALLY 
SATISFACTORY  EDITION   OF 


Thackeray  ? 


We  do  not      The  English  Editions   are  at  present  the 
best,    but    even    these  are  faulty,  either  the    type    being 
too  small  and  crowded  on  the  page  or  the  volume  bulky  and 
heavy — in  short,  they  are  not  modern,   and  they  are   expensive. 

We  have    undertaken   the   manufacture   of  an 
entirely  new  edition  with  all  the  original  illustra- 
tions, thoroughly  modern  in  every  respect.    If  you  are 
at  all  interested,  fill  out  the  information-coupon   while  it 
is  still  possible  to  secure  one  of  the  earliest  impressions. 


Thti«  two 
•«ts  are  t\xm 

i»tmt  *aai« 

t  1  O  A  •      tO 

I«il>ra\rjr  o  t 
Modern  Ao« 
tl&ors.  Thty 
»  v m  sold 
oafcljr  bjr  sols* 
•  c rip t io A 
&xk<l  cannot 
1>«  mmmtk  in 
th«  book 
•torM    +  +  + 


# 


Sondl    con* 

pon  and  re- 
ctivt  full 
particulars 
of  special 
o  f  far  now 
being  naade 


cA    COMPLETE     EDITION     OF    THE    NOVELS 
AND    STORIES    OF 

Turgenieff 

NEWLY    TRANSLATED    FROM     THE     RUSSIAN     BY 

ISABEL    F.   HAPGOOD 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says: 

"Unquestionably  Turgenieff  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  novelists  of  our  own  or  Any  other  times,  And  Itiorthy 
to  be  ranked  <with  Thackeray,  Dickens  and  George  Eliot, 
His  studies  of  human  nature  are  profound  and  he  has  the 
<wide  sympathies  <which  are  essential  to  genius  of  the 
highest  order." 


If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  the  Outward  Bound  edition  you  can  secure,  upon  application, 
MR.    KIPLING'S    NEW    BOOK    OP    VERSE 

The  Five  Nations 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  the  edition  write  for  the  special  terms  under  which  the  set 
(including  this  volume)  is  now  offered. 

B 

OTHER    SETS    IN  y^ 

Scribner's  Library  tf  Modern  Authors  are :     /  ...:xsEXS 

•»      ^"  f        CARLYLE 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  TMstlo  Edition  Thomas  Carlyle,  Edinburgh  Edition  /    .....'"  stocktcn 

F.  Hopkinsoo  Smith,       fttocon  Edition  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi,         inttmatM  Edition         S      bARR7eVErn„Se? 

Rodysrd  Kipling,     Mvord  Bound  Edition  Jas.  Whitcomb  Rfley,  Hoonstood  Edition      /   ...  hopkinson  smith 

Fnok  R.  Stockton,     Ihtnirtmh  Edition  James  M.  Barrie,  TUlsHo  Edition  /     dickens. ...tolstoi 

Claries  Dickens,  CoohjMo  Edttion  Eog eae  Field,        tnbino  Edition       /  ^^  c||gr|M  'ummf%  8oM . 

Please  send  information 
in  reference  to  your  special  of- 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York  /J^J^^^ 

ADDRESS 
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SCRIBNER' 

Articles    of  Special    Note,     Int* 
of    Distinction    for    1904-       Mi 

THE  WAR  OF  1812.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  it  A 
series  of  articles  of  genuine  and  fascinating  is* 
terest  to  every  American,  presenting  accurate  an 
vivid  pictures  of  tKe  stirring  events  of  our  Ui« 
war  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  Captain  Mahaa'i 
most  important  worK.  Fully  illustrated  hy  well- 
ftnown  artists. 

EUROPEAN  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS.  By  Frank  A 
Vanderllp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  Four  st  nK. 
ing  articles  of  especial  importance  to  America  on 
tKe  questions  of  labor,  socialism*  suffrage,  elec- 
tions* and  religious  troubles  abroad.  Pro  fusel 
illustrated  with  pKotograpKs  and 
drawings. 


19 


MRS.      GEORGE     BANCROFT'S 

LETTERS     FROM     ENGLAND.      A 

most    deligKtful     and     entertaining 

series     of    personal     documents 

written    during    George     Bancroft's     ministry    to 

England,    1846-1850,   reading  liKe  a  drama- vivid 

pictureso^ue.    and    spontaneous*      Illustrated     b: 

portraits  from    private  collections  in  London. 

A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  VIEW  OF  COURT  LIFE  IN 
1545.  A  charming  view  of  social  life  in  London 
by  tKe  two  young  daughters  of  Edward  Everett 
when  he  was  Minister  to  England. 

THE  PARIS  WORKINGMAN.  By  Walter  Jr.  Wyckoff. 
The  well-known  author  of  "The  Workers,"  who 
has  been  living  with  the  workmen  of  ParU, 
depicts  their  life  with  characteristic  skill. 

FAMILY  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 
An  interesting  view  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life  at 
Monticello,  of  the  political  events  of  the  time,  aad 
many  domestic  matters,  especially  the  education 
of  the  statesman's  favorite  grandson,  Francis 
Eppes. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yert 
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magazine! 

st i rig  Fiction,  and  Contributors  \ 

»srtions  of  Surpassing  Beauty  1 

THJ&     UNDERCURRENT,"   A    NOVEL.     By  Robert 

ant.      A    strong,    sympathetic    love    story,    full    ofN 

&man    nature,    passion,    and    strife;     a    powerful  l 

presentation  of  the  most  apparent  dangers  in  the 

tcial  forces  of  tHe  day.    Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn.  < 

SHORTER  NOVEL.  By  Me  Is  on  Lloyd.  "THe  Soldier 
r  tHe  Valley"  Has  tHe  idyllic  characteristics  of 
te  love  stories  that  live  always.  Illustrated  by 
-  B.  Frost.  < 

HORT     FICTION.       Short    stories    scheduled     for 
surly  publication  are    by  George    Buchanan    Fife, 
Mrs.  Wharton,  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews, 
^p^^  ^        John  Fox,  Jr.,  F.  HopRinson  Smith, 

J^m  J%  J-  B.  Connolly,  Arthur  Cosslett 
I  ■  Mm  ^  Smith,  Margaret  Sherwood,  Henry 
1      U  WM^tF     C.  Rowland,  etc.,  etc. 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES.  The  list  of 
eparate  articles  in  course  of  preparation  is  long 
knd  is  of  varied,  timely,  and  unusual  interest. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  ART  FEATURES.  The 
nost  capable  illustrators  and  the  most  perfect 
processes  of  reproduction  in  blacK  and  white 
uid  in  colors  will  make  these  twelve  numbers  of 
}cribner*s  surpassingly  beautiful. 

THE    CHRISTMAS   NUMBER 

prill  be  the  most  beautiful  and  sumptuous  maga- 
zine of  the  holidays.  Unrivaled  in  the  variety 
and  interest  of  its  literary  contributions  and  gay 
and  bright  in  colored  illustrations,  it  will  be  a 
fitting  issue  with  which  to  close  Scribner*s  most 
Successful  year. 

Scribner's  Magazine  is  $3.00  a  year,  or  25  cents  a 
copy.  All  newsdealers  sell  it,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  from  the  publishers. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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&/>e  SKerrods 


By  George  Barr 
McCutcheon 


AUTHOR    OF 


"GRAUSTARK"  and 

"Castle  franeycrow" 

A  new  book  which  shows 
the  power  of  this  author 
in  a  new  field,  That  Mr. 
Mc  Cutcheon  thoroughly 
understands  the  play  of 
human  emotion  is  con* 
vincingly  shown  in  this 
powerful    story     of    life. 


A   FEW   REVIEWS 

"Bright,  clever  and  enter  tain  i  n  g. ,J  —  Indianapolis  Sentinel. 

"Carrying  the  conviction  of  its  reality  on  every  page,1* — Philadelphia  Item. 

"A  strong  story,  especially  in  delineation  of  character." — Syracuse  Herald. 

"  *  The  Shcrrods  *  is  far  above  the  usual  run  of  novels,   and  deserves   to  be 
ranked  among  the  very  good  things  of  the  year's  fiction." 

■ —  Nas  k  vi lie  American . 

"  The  situations  and  incidents  are  strongly  brought  out.      The  two  women 
are  charming.11 — Louisville  Times. 

'*  The  story  is  told  with  Mr.  McCutcheon*  s  vim  and  style." — Baltimore  News. 


Price      «1.5  0 


Full-page  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  WILLIAMS 


FOR  SJkLE  EVERYWHERE 


Dodd,  Mead  <$X  Company 
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"BOOKS  YOU  WILL  READ  AND  RECOMMEND" 


S/A 


sr>- 


A  DEUQHTfVL  LOWE  OOMEDY 

THE  TRIFLER 

BY  ARCHIBALD  EYRE 


20th 
Thousand 


This  is  not  a  historical  novel,  but  a  love  story 
with  living*  characters,  natural  scenes,  bril- 
liant dialogue.     A  little  war  of  politics  is    /       VM\ 
woven  in  with  the  love  element  and    /  _^ 
a  dramatic  denouement  develops.     '       TllOVSIIIMl 
It  will  prove  the  most  enter- 
taining book  of  the  year.    /      poumo*  AMD 


Illustrated  by  Archie  Guiui 
$1.50 


IRS.  PODLTKEY  BIGELOW'S 


JOHN  a  BARRY'S 


Destined 
to  bfcomf  the 


Covirse 


leaders  Congressman'! 


These  Four  Absorbing 
Books 


N.    Y.    Times  Review— "It 
reaches   near    enough  to  the 
verities  of  life,  as  most  of  us 
know  it,  to  interest  one  from 
cover  to  cover ;  the.people 
of  the  story  seem  human 
and     their     emotions 
and   actions   reason- 
able." 


,Mct  With  Instantaneous  I 


'THE  STRONGEST 
Ug.  OF  THE  YEAR' 


The  Shutters 
of  Silence 

BY  &  E  BURGM 


Favor 


N.  Y.  Tribune.—" 
excellent     piece 
fiction." 


The  hero  of  this  remarkable'  story  is  a  young   man, 

who,  when  a  child,  was  given  over  to  the  care  of  aTrappist 

monastery  in  Canada.     There  he  received  such  training  that 

he  looked  forward  only  to  the  life  of  a  religious,  without  any 

thought  of  the  world  and  its  sordid  phases.     On  his  arrival  at  man's 

estate,  however,  his  father  searches  him  out  and  brings  him  forth 

into  the  world  to  take  his  proper  place  in  social  life. 

Illustrated  by  Louis  Akin         $1.50 


Illustrated  by 
Rollln  Kirby 
$1.50 
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2.  For    the    Pleasure    of    His    Company. 

Stoddard.     (Robertson.)    $1.50  net. 

3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Anne   Carmel.     Overton.     (Macmillan.) 

$.1.50. 

6.  The    Under    Dog.      Smith.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

St.   Louis,   Mo. 

1.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Main  Chance.     Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Adventures  of  Gerard.   Doyle.   (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)     $1.50. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1.  The   Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Red    Keegers.      Thwing.      (Book 

Lover  Press:)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

Toledo,  O. 
The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 
The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)     $1.50. 
The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 
The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the     Cabbage    Patch. 

Hegan-Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 
Lovey  Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 

Toronto,  Canada. 
The  Grey  Cloak.    MacGrath.     (McLeod- 

Allen.)    75c.  and  $1.25. 
The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  <Mur- 

ray.)    $1.50. 
Gordon     Keith.      Page.      (Capp-Clark.) 

75c.  and  $1.25.  , 

Bartasch    of    the    Guards.      Mernman. 

(Capp-Clark.)     75c  and  $1.25. 
The    Main    Chance.      Nicholson.      (Mc- 

Leod-Allen.)     75c  and  $1.25. 
Pigs  in  Clover.     Danby.     (Heinemann.) 

75c.  and  $1.25. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 


1. 
2. 
3- 
4. 
5. 
6. 

1. 
2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

1. 
2. 


London.     (Mm 


3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen. 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  Gordon  Keitji.    Page.    (ScribnerJ 

5.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon-       (I 

Mead..)    $1.50. 

6.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Doufi 

Page.)    $1.50. 

Washington,  D.   C 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen. 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild. 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The     Maids     of     Paradise.       Chambers. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50.     - 

Worcester,  Mass. 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

4.  The     Adventures     of     Gerard.       Doyle, 

(McClure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

6.  A    Parish    of   Two.      McVickar-Collins. 

(Lothrop.)     $1.50. 

From  the  bove  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  follow- 
ing system.  
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50 161 

2.  The    Little    Shepherd   of   Kingdom 

Come.    Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50..     144 

3.  The  One  Woman.  Dixon.  (Double- 

day.  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. .  ......-•     "0 

4.  Gordon  Keith.     Page  .  (Scribner.) 

$1.50 ^ "5 

5.  The    Call    of   the   Wild.     London. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50 W4 

6.  The     Main     Chance.       Nicholson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50 95 


J*S 


PEARS'  SOAP 


HI    W 


Pears'   Complexion    Powder    is   a.   wholesome    Powder. 
In   &    box   with    mirror. 


HE  BEST  FICT!OI\ 


TttiaprQntfi 


SHE  THAT 
HESITATES 


TOrtORROVS 
TANOLE 


BONNt* 


THETORCH 


THE    GREY    CLOAK 

BY   THE    MAN    THAT   WROTE   "THE    PUPPET   CROWN1 


There  have  been  many  excellent  stories  of  love  and  intrigue,  oat  not  w 
of  tbem  all  equal*  *♦  The  Grey  Cloak  "  in  depth  of  fascination.— ^Vr  r.  America*. 

Yes.  Harold   MacGrath's  book    is  a   success— entertaining,  adventurer, 
crowded  with  incident,  full  of  the  unexpected— Syracuse  flpsi  Standard, 

illustrated  by  Thomas  Mitchell  Pierce     Price*  postpaid*  J1.50- 


SHE    THAT    HESITATES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'THE  BLACK  WOLFS  BREED" 


11  She  That  Hesitates/4  by  Harris  Dickson,  is  full  of  surprises  and  ra*h]&jf 
climaxes,  a  gleam  with  the  flashing  steel  of  gallant  gentlemen  and  the  flAshia^ 
eyes  of  lovely  Ladies,  And  the  Princess  that  hesitates— but  you  must  read  thi 
story  to  know  how  she  that  hesitates  may  be  lost  and  yet  saved-  Illustrate i 
by  C.  M,  Relyea,     Price*  postpaid*  $1,80. 


THE    MAIN    CHANCE 

A    ROMANCE     OF    YOUTH,    LOVE     AND    SUCCESS 


1,1  The  Main  Chance,"  by  Meredith  Nicholson*  is  a  romance  of  youth*  of  love, 
and  of  success  honestly  won.  A  vigorous*  buoyant,  cheering  story.  Full  of 
crisp  humor*  forceful  charm,  and  hard  common  sense  and  American  to  the 
very  core,— deader  Magazine, 

III  u  st  ra  ted  by  H  arrison  Fi  sh  er.    Price*  postpaid,  $  I  50. 


TOMORROW'S    TANGLE 

A      STORY      OF     THE     DAYS       OF      '49 


A  story  of  California,  by  Geraldine  Bonner,  beginning  with  those  exciting 
days  of  "49  following  the  discovery  of  gold. 

Original,  dramatic  and  intensely  Interesting,  the  hook  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
days  of  personal  vigor,  hardy  endeavor  and  magnificent  achievement.  Illus- 
trated bv  Arthur  I,  Keller.    Price,  postpaid,  $1.60. 


THE       TORCH 

A  NOVEL  OF  EDUCATION*   BUSINESS  AND  POLITICS 


This  story  by  Herbert  3»f.  Hopkins,  has  an  unfailing  note  of  sincerity-  Its 
main  incident  actually  happened  in  a  Pacific  college,  and  set  the  whole  coo  a!  y 
in  a  storm  of  controversy.  Across  the  wide  background  of  education,  husim  is 
and  politics,  move  real  men  and  women,  involved  in  love*  hate,  jealousy,  a  d 
the  eternal  combat  of  right  and  wrong.    Price*  postpaid,  $1-50 


THE    FILIGREE    BAL. 


AS      PRETTY 
WORK       AS 


A      TALE      OF      DETECTIVE 
EVER       WAS       WRITTEN 


Not  since  "The  Leavenworth  Case,"  has  there  been  such  an  a  mar  ; 
and  ingenious  detective  story  as  "  The  Filigree  Ball"  For  originality  of  de  1 
and  cleverness  of  development  this  book  is  really  unusual.    By  ANSA  Ka     - 


[  MAb    UUUIV 


ANEW    RILEY    BOOK 


HIS    PA'S 
R  OM  ANCE 


MEW  poems  by  Mr.  Riley, 
including  "His  Pa's  Ro- 
mance" in  dialect,  a  most  de- 
lightful account  told  by  a  small 
boy  of  the  courtship  of  his  father 
and  mother.  The  other  poems 
range  from  grave  to  gay,  and 
are  some  of  the  author's  best 
and.  most  mature  work.  With 
drawings  by  WillVawter.  Price, 
$1.00  net;  postage,  10  cents. 


THE  RILEY  GIFT  BOOKS 


Riley's  Child-Rhymes.  A  col- 
lection of  the  favorites  of 
Mr.  Riley's  delightful  Child- 
Rhymes,  illustrated  with  nu- 
merous pictures  from  studies 
in  Hoosierdom  by  Will  Vawter. 

Riley  Love  Lyrics.  Mr.  Riley's 
loye  songs  illustrated  with 
fifty  studies  from  life  by  W  B. 
Dyer. 

Each  of  above,  price,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

Riley  Farm-Rhymes.  An  illus- 
trated edition  of  the  favorites 
of  Mr.  Riley's  songs  of  coun- 
try life.  The  pictures  by  Will 
Vawter.  Price,  $1.00  net;  post- 
age, U  cents. 


RBOB»rnp    aagjfca    ^or    this    children 

BY  T    H    K>  AUTHOR  OFt 

THE    WIZARD    OF    OZ 


THE  ENCHANTED 
ISLAND    OF  YEW 

A  new  volume  by  L.  FRANK 
BAUH,  author  of  The  Wizard 
of  Ox. 

WHEREON  Prince  Marvel 
encountered  the  High  Ki 
of  Twi  and  other  surprising 
people.  The  latest  and  most 
original  of  all  the  Baum  books. 
Illustrated  in  colors  by  Fanny 
Y.  Cory.    Price,  $1.25,  postpaid. 


The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Santa  Claus.  The  most  im- 
portant juvenile  book  in-many 
years.  Prof  usely  illustrated  in 
colors.    Price,  $1.86,  postpaid. 
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MR.    BAUM'S 
OTHER  BOOKS 

The  New  Wizard  of  Oz.  An 
entirely  new  edition  of  this 
popular  story  printed  on  a 
tinted  paper  and  profusely  il- 
lustrated by  W.  W.  Denslow. 

The  Magical  Monarch  of  Mo. 
An  account  of  fourteen  sur- 
prising adventures  in  this  mar- 
velous kingdom.  Delightfully 
illustrated  in  colors  by  Frank 
Verbeck. 

The  Master  Key.  An  electri- 
cal tale  for  boys.  Illustrated 
in  color  by  F.  Y.  Cory. 

Each  of  above,  price,  $1.35,  postpaid. 


TROUBADOR  TALES 


By   EVALEEN   STEIN 


ALL  are  about  children, 
**  children  who  are  lov- 
ing, brave  and  faithful.  The 
stories  are  charmingly  told ; 
they  are  full  of  out-of-the- 
way  information  and  they 
hold  up  high  ideals.  The  il- 
lustrations, which  are  by  the 
best  American  artists,  are  of 
exceptional  merit.  With  il- 
lustrations in  color  by  Vir- 
ginia Keep,  .Maxfield  Parrisb 

am/4  «%♦  ti*t»a       Pf»4f«»   nMtnaM. 


SONGS  OF  THE  TREES 

By   MARY  Y.  ROBINSON  I 


EACH  month  in  the  year 
has  a  separate  chapter 
and  each  is  devoted  to  a 
separate  tree.  The  chapters 
contain  a  descriptive  verse ; 
then  follows  a  page  of  music 
about  the  tree,  and  then  the 
tree's  biography,  in  which  is 
told  in  very  simple  language 
something  of  its  history. 
There  are  three  full-page 
pictures  in  color  for  each 
month.  The  book  is  unique 
|in,  every  way  and  attractive 
to  children.    Price,  nostnaid. 
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GIFTS 


By  the  Author  of  "The  Mississippi  Bubble." 


THE  WAY  TO 
WEST 


By  Emerson  Hough 
with  illustrations  by 
Frederic  Remington 


THE  story  of  the  settlement 
of  the  West,  with  special 
reference  to  transportation  from 
the  earliest  days  to  the  systems 
of  the  present-  Diversified  by 
biographies  of  Daniel  Boone, 
Davy  Crockett  and  Kit  Carson. 
Price,  $1.20  net;  postpaid,  $1.85. 


THE 


By    Mrs.    Lew    Wallace 

THE  CITY  OF  THE 
KING 


With  illustrations  from 
photographs  of  many 
scenes  in  the  Holy  Land. 


A  FASCINATING  descriptica 
of  the  Jerusalem  of  to-day, 
with  its  blight  and  desolation  a 
f  contrast  with  th«  city  as  Jess* 
1  Himself  saw    it,  with    all    its 
beauty    and    splendor.      Price, 
»$1.00  net;  postpaid,  $1.15. 


TH 


IFI 


By  Molly  Elliott  Seawell 
author  of  "Francezka,"  etc. 


"THE 

BULLIEST    GIRL 

OUT" 

TTHE  FORTUNES  OF  FIFI 
is  a  book  all  favor  and 
prettiness  inside  and  out— so 
sprightly  in  humor,  so  subtle 
in  charm  that  the  reader  is 
captivated  by  every  page  of 
it.  Miss  Seawell  has  outdone 
herself  in  these  surprising  ad- 
ventures.— The  Header. 


Illustrations,    in     color 
by  T.  de  Thulstrup 


1 
i 

j     A  beautiful   ornamental   cover,    making 


"THE 

FASCINATING 

FIFI" 

ASPRIGHTLIER,  more  j 
winsome,  captivating.  [ 
lovable  heroine  than  Fifi  wail 
never  put  into  a  book.  A I 
brighter,  more  vivacious,  nw»- 1 
ing,  dramatic  story  we  have  | 
not  seen  in  many  a  day. 
story  over  which  one  eta  I 
honestly  expend  all  his  ex- 
uberant enthusiasm  and  not  [ 
be  as&amed  of  .it.—  Si.  P**\ 
Despatch. 


!ve   gift   book.     Price,  $1.50,  postpaid. 


j   THE  SONG  OF  THE 
CARDINAL 


A    Love    Story    of    Bird    Life. 
By    Gene  Stratton-Porter,, 


A  ROMANCE  of  bird  life  filled 
with  beauty,  with  human 
interest  and  with  the  wild  joy  of 
living.  Illustrated  with  rare,  ar- 
tistic and  faithful  camera  studies 
of  free,  live  birds  in  their  natural 
haunts.     Large   12mo    in    box, 


MARION  HARLAND'S 

COMPLETE 

COOK  BOOK 


Thoroughly  illustrated 
under  the  personal  super- 
vision  of  the  author. 


rIB  result  of  Marion  Har- 
land's  life  work  in  thousands 
of  complete  and  practical  cook- 
ing receipts;  exhaustive  chap- 
ters on  every  branch  of  house- 
keeping, and  helpful  suggestions 
for  the  management  and  care  of 
the    home.      Washable    cloth, 


THE     BOOKMAN    ADVERTISER 


This  is  the  way  Miss  Potter  describes  her  heroine  in 

The  Castle  ^Twilight 


'IV^ore  fairy-like  than  human  she  seemed,  with  her  slender,  beautifully  curved 
iVA  child's  figure,  her  face  neither  white  nor  pink,  but  of  a  transparent,  pearly 
tint  indescribably  ethereal,  in  which  were  set  great  eyes  of  violet  hue,  and  all  around 
which  floated  her  hair, — that  wonderful  hair  that  was,  indeed,  a  captive  sun-ray. 
The  curve  of  Lenore's  lips,  the  turn  of  her  nostril,  the  poise  of  her  head,  and  the 
delicacy  of  her  hands  and  feet,  all  proclaimed  her  noble  birth.  The  dress  that 
she  wore  set  off  her  beauty  as  pure  gold  makes  a  gem  more  brilliant. 

"Alixe  examined  her  long  and  carefully,  to  the  confusion  of  the  girl,  .  .  . 
and  presently,  when  the  strain  of  silence  was  not  much  longer  to  be  endured,  there 
burst  from  her  the  involuntary  exclamation, — 

God  of  Dreams!     How  art  thou  fair  !  " 

€tTbe  Castle  of  Twilight"  is  more  than  an  ephemeral  contribution  to  popular 
fiction;  it  is  a  work  of  the  highest  literary  art,  and  is  destined  to  take  a  permanent 
place  among  the  books  of  the  new  century. 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing:  to  advertisers. 
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THe  Centuity  Co/sj 

The  Yellow  Van.  ( 

In  this  great  novel  of  social  contrasts,  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing,  author  of  "  No.  5  John  St.,"  has  prodnoed 
a  book  for  many    readers, — one  of  compelling  interest  for  the  careless  reader  of  the  hoar,  wbflc 
the  thoughtful  man  or  woman  will  be  stirred  to  deeper  thought.    $1.50. 

Pa  Gladden :    The  Story  of  a  Common  Man.  j 

In  "  Pa  Gladden  "  is  a  unique  mingling  of  religious  sentiment  and  racy  humor,  making  him  one  of  (he    ™ 
most  original  and  entertaining  characters  in  recent  fiction.  The  author,  Elizabeth  Cherry  Walts,  brought 
out  his  weakness  and  human  generosities  in  a  fascinating  manner.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 

Gallops  2. 

To  be  "  in  at  the  death  "  could  not  be  much  more  exhilarating  than  to  read  this  story  of  the  en 
people  who  have  time  to  hunt  and  drive  coaches,  as  set  down  by  David  Gray,  author  of  that  pf 
success,  "  Gallops  1."    It  is  charmingly  written  and  full  of  fun.     $1.25" 

My  Old  Maid's  Corner. 

A  sub-title  of  this  artistic  book  could  well  have_been, 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  suggested  by 
$1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.06. 

Under  the  JacRstafT. 


Reveries  of  an  Old  Maid,"  so  fully  does  it  1 
The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor."    By  Lillie  Hamilton  French. 


These  stories  of  an  Irish  man-o'-war's  man  have  humor  galore ;  they  are  powerful  stories  of  the  sea,  fofl 
of  mystery  and  told   with  a  charm  and  beauty  of  style  possessed  by  few  writers.     Chester  Bailey 
Fern  aid,  the  author,  also  wrote  ••  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub."    $1.25. 

Sixty  Jane. 

John  Luther  Long  is  well  and  favorably  known  through  his  "  Madame  Butterfly,"  "  Naughty  Nan,"  and 
"  The  Darling  of  the  Gods."    His  latest  book,  "  Sixty  Jane,"  will  not  disappoint  his  admirers,  and  will 
undoubtedly  make  him  many  new  friends.    $1.25. 

Little  Stories. 

Here  are  snap-shots  at  some  of  the  curious  problems  and  conditions  of  life  which  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  famous  novelist-physician  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.      They  are  all  related  in  Dr.  Mitchell's 
best  style,  and  are  to  be  classed  with  the  walnuts  and  wine  of  literature.    $1.00. 

A  Comedy  of  Conscience. 

A  humorous  story.    The  conscience,  of  course,  belongs  to  a  New  England  girl,  and  the  comedy  is  afforded 
through  her  unwitting  possession  of  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  which,  together  with  "  Cousin  John," 
allows  Dr.  Mitchell  ample  material  for  fun.    $1.00. 

'When  Patty  Went  to  College. 

Jean  Webster  has  so  admirably  imparted  the  college  spirit  to  her  book  that  the  reader  readily  becomes  one 
of  the  college  circle.     Patty  is  the  central  figure,  always  getting  into  scrapes,  and  always  — getting  out 
again.    This  brings  into  play  an  astonishing  amount  of  originality  and  unlimited  resources.    It  is 
one  of  the  real  books  of  the  year  and  enjoyed  by  all.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 


It  is  set  in  new 
$1.40  net;  by 


A  Christmas  Wreath. 

This  is  a  collection  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder's  poems  appropriate  to  Christmas  time, 
style,  with  border  decorations,  title-page,  and  two  decorations  by  Henry  McCarter. 
mail,  $1.47. 

Three  New  Boohs  in  the  "Tnumb-Nail"  Series. 

Exquisite  little  books  in  embossed  leather  bindings.    Each  book  in  a  box.    $1.00  each. 

Socrates.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Benjamin  Jowett.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  companion  volume  to 

Sheridan's  "The  Rivals,"  published  last  year. 

Rubaiy&t  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Containing  FitzGerald's  first,  second,  and  fourth  translations,  and  an  address  by  Hon.  John  Hay. 


Send,  for  Illus* 
trated  Catalogue* 


THe  Century  Co.,  Union 

fmum 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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loliday  Books 


>•  *Wlggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  and  Lover  Mary. 


Butterfly  (Japanese  Edition). 

ft*is  exquisite  edition  of  John  Luther  Long's  fascinating  story  of  Japan  will  prove  irresistible  to  lovers  of 
beautiful  books.    A  special  cover  by  Genjiro  Yeto,  and  illustrations  from  photographs  by  C.  Yarnall 
Abbott  of  Japanese  subjects,  printed  In  tint,  give  it  a  strong  suggestion  qf  the  Onent.    It  will 
prove  very  popular  at  Chnstmas  time.    $x.8o  net ;  by  mail,  $1.93. 


tmeodore  I*eschetizKy. 

This  is  a.  rarely  entertaining  volume,  containing  the  life-story  of  the  greatest  living  piano-teacher  as  told 
"by  himself  to  his  sister-in-law,  the  Countess  Potocka,  ana  by  her  set  down.    T*  — :~U1"  *"— *—*--»  — J 


the  narrative  introduces  many  prominent  people. 


J It  is  richly  illustrated,  and 

$2.00  net ;  by  mail,  $2.24. 


Kiirty  Years  of  Musical  Life  in  Londqn. 

Mr.  Hermann  Klein  was  a  musical  critic  in  London  for  over  30  years,  during  which  time  he  came  to  know 
more  or  less  intimately  all  the  prominent  people  in  the  musical  world.    The  book  is  illustrated  from 
over  100  photographs,  ana  is  full  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  Patti,  the  de  Reszkes,  Wagner,  and 
others.    $2.40  net;  by  mail,  $2.59. 

Three  Books  by  President  Roosevelt. 

anclk  l*ife  and  tHe  Hunting  Trail.       H«ro  Tales  from  American  History. 

record  of  personal  experience  and  adventure.  II-  "  It  is  a  £ood  thing  for  all  Americans."  Written  in 
itrated  with  94  pictures  by  Frederic  Remington.  conjunction  with  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Illustrated. 
f-5o-  $1.50. 

la.e>  Strenuous  Life.  Herein  is  practically  the  creed  of  our  President.  He  feels  that  whatever  he . 
ay  have  to  say  in  the  future  on  these  subjects  will  be  largely  a  reconstruction  of  what  he  has  already  said  in 
is  book.    $1.50. 


^resent-Day  Egypt. 


A  new  edition.  The  author,  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Penfield,  has  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  this  volume  of  accu- 
rate and  entertaining  information,  adding  chapters  on  the  great  Assuan  dam,  etc.    Illustrated.    $2.50. 

Winter  India. 

That  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore  is  the  author  of  this  book  will  be  sufficient  recommendation  for  many 
people.    It  depicts  life  in  India,  and  has  all  the  clearness,  insight,  and  entertainment  found  in  her  other 
books  on  the  Far  East.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net;  by  mail  $3.16. 

In  Search  of  a  Siberian  KlondiKe. 

When  Homer  B.  Hulbert  wrote  down  the  experiences  of  Washington  Vanderlip  among  the  natives  of 
Kamchatka  and  the  untamed  T'chuktches  while  searching  for  gold,  he  secured  a  true  story  of  adven- 
ture that  is  both  graphic  and  compelling.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net ;  by  mail,  $2.15. 

The  Training  of  Wild  Animals. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Bostock  probably  knows  as  much"  about  wild  animals  as  any  living  man,  and  he  tells  of  his 
experience  and  that  of  others  in  training  them.    He  gives  a  clear  account  of  how  the  work  is  done, 
and  incidentally  shatters  a  number  of  popular  fallacies.    Illustrated  from  photographs.    $1.00  net ; 
by  mail,  $1.12. 

Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring. 

A  new  edition.    A  book  of  thrilling  incidents  in  every-day  life,  graphically  written,  exciting  the  admiration 
of  all.    By  Cleveland  Moffett.    $1.50. 

New  Juveniles. 


Thistledown.  A  story  of  New  Orleans,  the 
bero  a  young  acrobat.  By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison, 
author  of  "  Lady  Jane. "  Illustrated.  $1.20  net;  by 
mail,  $1.36. 

Cheerful  Cats  and  Other  Animated 
Animals.  A  new  edition,  with  new  matter,  for  a 
new  generation.    By  J.  G.  Francis.    $1.00. 

Square,  New  York 


Baby  Days.  A  new  edition,  with  new  material. 
Edited  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  and  full  of  delights 
for  the  very  little  folks.    Richly  illustrated.    $1.50. 

The  Book  of  Children's  Parties.    By 

Mary  and  Sara  White.  Plans  for  children's  entertain- 
ment, for  the  home  and  kindergarten.  Illustrated, 
$1.00  net ;  by  mail,  $1.07. 


Send  for  liius* 
t rated  Catalogue, 
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Christmas   Present 

Nothing  Quite 
Equals 

S*  Nicholas 

For  Young   FolKs 

Edited  by  Mary  Mapet    Dodge 


The  great  magazine  for  boys  and  girls, — the 
inspiration  of  childhood,  a  supplement  to 
school  education,  interpreting  to  the  young 
reader  the  world  of  nature,  literature  and 
art,  and  omitting  only  what  does  not  make 
for  true  manhood  or  womanhood.  No  prig, 
but  a  jolly  companion,  fond  of  fun  and  non- 
sense in  their  season.  The  joy  of  healthy  boys  and  girls,  and  a  blessing  to 
the  lonely  child  or  little  invalid.     Try  it. 

For  1904  two  important  serials  and  a  wealth  of  short  articles  by  prominent 
writers  have  been  provided,  and  pictures  from  the  best  artists.  St.  Nicholas 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  years  and  has  calmly  absorbed  all  its  competitors. 
From  the  beginning  it  has  included  memorable  work  from  the  very  best  authors 
of  the  day.  The  departments — "  St.  Nicholas  League,"  "  Nature  and  Science,*' 
"Books  and  Reading" — increase  in  popularity  every  month.  Watch  them 
in  1904! 

A  Special  Christmas  Gift  Offer 

Let  us  send  you  the  November  and  December  numbers  (November begins 
the  volume,  December  is  the  great  Christmas  Number)  and  a  handsome 
certificate — these  you  give  at  Christmas,  and 
a  whole  year's  numbers  from  January  on  go 
to  the  recipient  of  your  gift.  By  this  offer 
you  get  fourteen  numbers  for  the  price  of 
twelve.  Price  $3.00.  Subscribe  through 
your  dealer  or  direct  to  the  publishers. 

The  Next 
Best  Present 

is  a  set  of  the  bound  volumes  for  the  past  year. 
Two  beautiful  books — a  complete  library  in 
themselves — 1000  pages  of  happiness.  Sold 
everywhere,  or  sent  prepaid  by  the  pub- 
lishers on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  St.  Nicholas, 
send  for  free  sample  copy  and  beautiful  pro- 
spectus (in  colors)  — the  best  proofs  we  have 
of  the  magazine's  fitness  for  every  home. 

THe  Century  Co., 


Union  Scfuare,    - 


New  York 
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The   Christmas 
Century 


8  Exquisite  Color  Pictures  8 

Representing  work  of  Max  field  ParcisH,  Hugo  Ballin9 
Mitt  Violet  Oakley,  and  Mitt  CUen  B.  THompton 

Complete  Stories         7 

Another  "  Pa  Gladden  "  ttorjr.  and  others  by  Albert  Bige- 

low  Paine*   E.   I*.  JTabin,   Maurice  Francis   Ktfan*   Roy 

Rolfe  Oil  son,  J.  J.  Bell,  and  Maarten  Maartens; 

8  Strong'  Popular  Articles  8 

Including  "  The  Daily  Walk  of  the  Walking  Delegate," 

••  Fanaticism  in  America,"  by  Dr.  J.   M.  Buckley, 

"  Children  of  the  People,"  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  etc. 

11  Negro    Songs  11 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  J.  D« 

Corrothers,  B.  B.  Valentine,  and  others,  'with  a 

wide  range  of  variety  and  humor 

78  Pictures  in  BlacK  and  White  78 

Including  an  Engraving  by  Timothy  Cole 

Poems.  In  Lighter  Vein,  etc. 

ALSO 

44  Italian  Gardens  " 

"The  New  Thackeray  Letters" 
"  Fable  and  Woodmyth  " 

"Four  Roads  to  Paradise" 


Two  Remarkable  Serials  to  Begin  Soon 


The  Yotith  of  Was  Kington 

Told  in  the  Form  of  an  Autobiography.  By 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  author  of  "  Hugh 
Wynne."  A  daring  and  unique  piece  of  his- 
torical work,  written  as  if  it  were  done  by 
General  Washington  himself,  sitting  down  at 
Mount  Vernon  in  his  old  age  and  recording 
solely  for  his  own  eye  the  story  of  his  vouthful 
life.    Gives  one  a  new  sense  of  Washington. 


JacK  London's  Sea  Novel 

Mr.  Jack  London,  whose  story  '■  The  Call  of 
the  Wild  "  is  one  of  the  most  deserved  popu- 
lar successes  of  the  year,  will  publish  his  new 
novel  in  The  Century  Magazine.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  sea,  original  in  character  and  profound 
in  motive.  It  has  all  the  primitive  strength  of 
"  The  Call  of  the  Wild."  but,  as  a  narrative,  is 
even  more  thrilling.     I  twill  begin  in  January. 


New  Subscribers.— If  you  begin  your  subscription  with  this  num- 
ber, we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  November  issue  FREE.  You  will  thus 
begin  all  the  great  serials  and  other  important  articles  of  the  year.  1904  is 
full  of  good  things.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity  !  Subscribe  through  any 
agent  or  direct  with  the  publishers.    $4.00  a  year. 

The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  YorR 
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FICTION 

By  the  .mihor  of  "  S*r*cinesc*  ' 


Mr.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  New  Novel 


Heart  of  Rone 


Is  a  story  first  of  all,  in  which  t  he  love  Interest  is  bound  up  with  an  exciting  adventure  in  the  underground 
cb&nneto  of  the  "  lost  water tK  that  still  flows  under  the  foundations  of  the  eternal  city.  Clo&i*  $1.50* 

By  the  Jtiihor  of  "  When  Knighthood  xu*s  in  Flower" 

Mr.  charles  major's  New  Novel  A  Forest  Hearth 

A  sunny  love-story  of  early  Indiana,  "an  idyl  of  the  real :  "  a  pit-turn?  of  one's  own  people. which  could 
hardly  be  drawn  more  simply,  "  with  truer  touch,  a  more  delicate  perception,  a  deeper  sympathy/'  (jaallties 
which  hare  gained  for  this  author's  work  a  record  of  steady  popularity  as  vet  unequ&led, 

llluste*ted  by  CLYDE  a  DeLAND.    Ctofli,  Sl-50. 


Mr.  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN'S  New  Novel 


The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture 


■'  A  m  E^ht-y,  masterful  tNBolt  not  only  the  fluest  work  Mr.  Allen  has  done,  not  merely  ■  the  beat  bonk  nf  the 
year/  hut  one  uf  the  luoHt  vital  American  books  of  the  last  generation  ....  abiding  as  a  triumph  of 
American  art  and  as  a  tribute  to  American  character."  Oath,  JI.5Q. 

Mr.  QUILLER-COUCH'S 
Hetty  Wesley 

"As  the  aetua!  life  of  a  re f*l  woman  .  .  .  this  story, 
written  with  the  Intemte  conviction  that  Is  another 
name  for  inspiration  cute  deep  Into  life/'— London 
Times*  Cloth,  $1.50. 


Mr.  HYNE'S 


McTodd 


Mrs.  EDITH  ELMER  WOOD'S 

The  Spirit  of  the  Service 

The  standard*  una  life  of  "  the  n*'w  nary  *"  are 
breezily  wt  forth  with  a  genuine  ring  Impoaajbt* 
from  the  most  gifted  "  outsider."  Ctod\r  $1*50. 

Mrs.  CAROLINE  A.  MASON'S 

Holt  of  Heathfield 


The  separate  adventures  of  the  Scotch  engineer  so 
long  associated  with  Captain  Kettle,        Cloth,  $1.50. 

Miss  CAROLINE  DROWN'S 

On  the  We-a  Trail 

A  troe-to-llie  hUm-v  of  "the  great  wild erneas;"  Its 
pioneer  a  tin  o  sphere  Is  perfect,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Mr.  JACOB  A.  RllS'S  New  Book 

Direct,  simple  talee  that  go  straight  to  the  heart,  true  stories  that  have  come  to  the  author  in  his  twenty 
years  of  "  Battle  with  the  Sliini."  Illustrated,  cloth,  S1.5o. 

FOR    THE   YOUNGER    PEOPLE 

Mr.  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE'S  New  Boys'  Book  The  Magic  Forest 

M  A  real  triumph  ....    No  better  book  could  be  put  in  a  young  boy'e  bauds,  and  hie  eiders  can  read  it 
with  equal  pleasure/' — .Vpw  York  Sun. 

Wlthlil  twtratio ne  In  col o r  bes! d es  m a ny  d rawings  in  the  tei t,  Clofh,  $1, 50. 


A  picture  of  the  social  side  of  church  life  and  the 
relations  to  It  of  a  popular  young  minister. 

Ciofat  $7.50. 

Miss  BEULAH  M.  DIX'S 

Bloont  of  Breckenhow 

By  the  author  uf  "Clirlstniiher  Ferriughani."' 

Cloth,  St. 50. 
"A  book  that  one  will  go  back  to  and  read  ofcx 
slowly  and  lovingly/'  says  Mrs.  Ella  HJggfnson. 

Children  of  the  Tenements 


Ry  the  author  of  "Tommy-Anne" 

Mrs.  MABEL  OS600D  WR16HT'S 

Aunt  Jimmy's  Will 


11 A  splendid  book  for  manly  boys' 

Mr.  EDWIN  SANDY'S 


Trapper  "Jim" 


A  book  for  glrla  that  runs  over  with  the  gospel  of  *'*  capital  book  for  a  boy  to  own."'— Rertew  of 

sun shine.  Illustrated,  cloth,  $1.50.       Reviews.  RtusPatedf  doth,  $1.50. 


Miss  6WEND0LEN  OVERTON'S 

The  Captain's  Daughter 

An  Army  story  for  girls  by  the  author  of  "The 
He  rm  1  tage  of  LT u rest. " "  Cloth ,  $1. 50. 


Miss  EVELYN  SHARP'S 

The  Children  Who  Ran  Away 

"  Better  than  her  last  book  It  could  Opt  be  «  .  , 
there  is  nnthlita  pIs*  to  compare  with  it  for  Insight." 
—London  Curatttrfa  Illustrated,  doth,  $1.50* 
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HISTOm,   BIOGKMPHV,   etc 


Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY'S 


Life  of  William  E.  Gladstone 


■The  work  before  us  has  more  than  fulfilled  our  expectations;  It  is  Indeed  a  masterpiece  of  historical 
rfting,  of  which  the  interest  is  absorbing,  the  authority  Indisputable  and  the  skill  consummate."— 

The  Saturday  Review,  London. 
2€Hh  Thousand  Now  Ready,  Three  8vo  'botames  with  portraits.    Cloth,  $1,50  net 


Mr.  HERBERT  W.  PAUL'S 

A  History  of  Modern  England 

A.  direct,  forceful  history  of  England  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  present  generation. 
To  be  complete  in  five  vols. 

Vols,  L  and  n.  ready,    $5  net. 


Mr.  E.  P.  OBERHOLTZER'S 

Robert  Morris,  Patriot  and  Financier 

An  absorbingly  interesting  view  of  the  man  who 
by  his  personalcredit  saved  this  country  from  bank- 
ruptcy—and later  came  out  of  a  debtor's  prison, 
bankrupt  for  fully  three  million. 

Cloth,  $3  net,    {Postage,  20c.) 


ILLUSTRATED   BOOKS 

Sir  GILBERT  PARKER'S  New  Book  on  Old  Quebec :  the  Fortress  of  New  France 

By  GILBERT  PARKER  Mi  CLAUDE  6.  BRYAN 

The  most  quaintly  characteristic  city  in  America  is  described  by  the  writer  who  reflects  the  French  Cana- 
dian tone  so  marvelously  in  "  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty"  "  Pierre  and  His  People,"  etc. 

With  25  plates  In  photogravure  and  over  100  drawings  in  the  text.    Cloth,  fbo.    $3.75  net,    {Postage,  27c, ) 


Mr.  MARK  A.  DeW.  HOWE'S 

Boston:  The  Place  and  the  People 

The  first  description  of  the  city  which  gives  due 
weight  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Richly  illustrated.    $2.50  net,    {Postage,  22c,) 

Mrs.  ALICE  MORSE  EARLE'S 

Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America 

In  two  volumes  profusely  Illustrated  from  the 
author's   unequalled   collection,   of  portraits,   etc. 

Cloth,  9vo,  $5  net, 

Mr.  LORADO  TAFT'S 

A  History  of  American  Sculpture 

The  first  really  adequate  treatment  of  this  subject. 
Illustrated,  cloth,  $6  net. 


Mrs.  R06ER  A.  PRYOR'S 

The  Mother  of  Washington  Kl  Times 

A  fascinating  picture  of  the  whole  aristocratic  life 
of  colonial  Virginia. 

Cloth,  illustrated,  $2.50  net.    {Postage,  20c. ) 

Mr.  JACK  LONDON'S 

The  People  of  the  Abyss 

An  account  of  the  life  and  labour  of  London  slums, 
as  direct  and  tingling  with  vitality  as  his  "  The  Call  of 
the  Wild."      Cloth,  illustrated,  $2  net.    {Postage,  22c.) 

The  Tenement  House  Problem 

By  various  writers.  Edited  by  ROBERT  W. 
de  FOREST,  Tenement  House  Commissioner  and  L. 
VEILLER.  Two  illustrated  vols.  $6  net. 


Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers 

A  revised  and  illustrated  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  In  which  American  artists  are  represented. 
To  be  complete  in  5  quarto  vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready,  each,  $6  net. 


A  New  Book  by  Professor  PRANCI8  GREENWOOD  PEABODY,  Harvard  University. 


Author  of 


Translator  of 


The  Religion  of  An  Educated  Man 

Cloth,  $1.25  net. 


Happiness       By  carl  hilty 


Cloth,  $1.25  net. 


The  Poems  of 

BE0R6E  E.  WOODBERRY 


By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS       Mr.  WINTER'S  Version  of 


Including    "The    North   Shore  The  dramatic  success   of   two 

Watch."  *•  Wild  Eden,"  etc.  Com-       seasons  in  New  York  and  London. 
Ptete.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 


nrsets  Mary  of  Magdala 

As    acted   by    Mrs.     FISKE. 
Cloth,  $1.25  net. 
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holiday 


iErabrL  Cubrrs'  Cibrarrj 

Gardens  of  the 
Garibbees 

By    IDA  tTH  H.  STARRj 

lllii»tmlcd  with  photogravure  and  half-tone  plates.    Two 
valines,  targe  Unit.    12*4«  let.    Postpaid,  $2.54. 

**  We  Uc*.pe:ik  fnr  Mrs,  Srirr'i  fascinating  volumes  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  travel  and  in  our 
pourtaiooj  In  ihe  West  Indies/* — Chkag»  Rtctrd- 
Htrald. 


Art  Cabrrfi*  library 

Japanese  Art 

Br 
SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

IZtno,  cloih  decorative,  with  thirty-two 
JMuHiMiions.  hlx  reproduced  id  col  v. 
11.60  net.    Postpaid.  11.71. 

**  Mr.  Hartmann  ii  peculiarly  fitted  for 
and  itiowi  a  tiiorouf  h  undent  and:  tny  of 
hit  subject" — Bviwn  Tramtrtpt. 

11  til  ft!  nil    Lull  El 

JKUwi'si  "Englanii" 

DicKens1 
London 

By  FRANCIS  MILTOUN 

Author  of  "  The  Cathedral*  of  No  rl  hern 

France.1* 
One    volume.   l2moT  clolfa*    Illustrated, 
ILtOoet.    PMiMHd.Il.7L. 

Thia  attractive  bnofc  deal*  *!ih  the 
London  of  fifty  year*  ago,  ai  teen  by 
[Htkena—  the  London  of  David  Cap- 
perficld,  of  Oliver  Twcit,  of  Tom 
I'im-ij,  ,vi-1  of  many  other  eif  his  char- 
acter? t  Whitechapel,  the  Fleet,  the 
Strand,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  myriad 
ftaunlA  and  ahodei  of  Dlclctns*  cre- 
ations 

fRiiiiir  %abttn    Itibrary 

-Woman's  WorR 
in  Music 

By   ARTHUR    ELSON 

Author  of  *L  Orchestral  1  n  strum  en  t«  and 

their  Use,1*  OfC, 
limit,  cloth  decorative,  illustrated,  with 

tw«nly-flve    portraits-       SI. 60    oet. 

Postpaid,  SI.7L 

The  muiicai  conn  paction*  influ- 
enced by  women.,  women  compotera, 
and  the  future  nf  Women  in  Moota, 
are  a  few  of  the  aobjecta  which  are 
ditcuued    by  Air.  Etion. 


$uggc$t1on$ 

etjr  Art  C&altprirfi  nf  turcpr 

The  Art  of  the 
Pitti  Palace 

By  JULIA  DE  W.  tADDISON 

Largo  12ao,  cloth  decorative,  pmftscly  lllesrraieri    wU 
fall-sage  plates  Id  duogranre.     %2M  met.    Postpaid, 

This  series,  of  which  **  The  Art  of  the  Vatican"  was 
such  an  excellent  beginning,  is  an  nn paralleled  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  the  great  art  galleries  of  Europe. 


Art  titfrnV  Ciirnrij 

Music   in  Art 

By  LUNA  MAY  ENNIS 

12sm,  doth  decorative,  with  tHrty-taree 
fall-sage  II  lastratloas.  "  " 
PortpaTd,  $1.71. 


For  the  student  and  all  lorcra  of 
music  and  an  the  subject  is  full  of  at- 
tractiveness and  practically  limitless, — 
for  music  pervades  all  art,  and  tree  art 
is  but  music  made  visible  to  the  eye 


(1%  Ckitiiritral  fcrririi 

&/>e  Cathedrals 

of  Northern 

France 

By  FRANCIS  MILTOUN 

With  eighty  Utastratloas  frees  ertgtaai 
drawings,  sad  many  ariaer  decara- 
ttoas  by  BLANCHE  McMANUS.  Oc- 
tavo, decorative  cover,  SLaJ  aaet. 
$1.71. 


An  authoritative  appreciation  of  a 
subject  in  which  many  are  interested, 
profusely  illustrated  in  a  unique  man- 
ner by  an  artist  of  note. 


dtasir  tUtbrru'  ttibrarg 

c^a  Love  Affairs 

of  Great 

Mtisiciana 

By  RUPERT  HUGHES 

Author  of  "  Contemporary    American 
Composers,"  etc. 

Two  vohnaes,  Kate,  doth  decorative,  H- 
lastrated,  wHh  fifty  portraits.    $3.2t 
act.   Postpaid,  Si. U. 
**  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  thoroughly  enter- 
taining   and  well-informed  writer    on 
musical  subjects    and  has  gathered   a 
wealth    of    picturesque    material     for 
this  work." — Th*  Argus. 
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Leading 


Uhe  Promotion 
©/  The  Admiral 

By  MORLEY  ROBERTS 

THIRD  EMTIO*,  f  Zmo,  rienntat  nrtr,  IMnstnrted,  « Jt. 
**  If  lay  one  writct  better  tea  «tarir>  (ban  Mr.  Roberts, 
we  don't  know  who  it  it ,  and  if  there  ii  a  better  aea 
Mofir  a/  us  kind  i Kan  (hi*,  \i  would  be  a  |py  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it" — St  u   Tarl  $tn, 


856* 

Spoilsmen 

I2m.  Jll-tnrtol,  SL5» 

ELLIOTT     FLOWER'S 

great  political  novel  frjth 
imp  essiotip  is  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Cleveland, 

Vik,  Clevilasij  ■*>*• 

"  The  world  of  municipal  noli 
lira  11  put  before  iKc  reader  III  a 
linking  and  irurhful  manner ;  and 
(be  evil*  thai  afflirt  the  government 
of  ueirmiei  are  laid  bare  in  a  man- 
ner lo  arreir  ibe  attention  of  every 
honest  man." 


A  Book  of  Girls 

THIRD  EDITION  SINCE  OCTOBER  FIRST 


Small  I2*io,  decorated  cover,  whh  I  rone  Met*.  SI -DO. 

"Storiea  of  moving  intensity  and  effective  humor, 
eventful  and  fate  mai  fog/"—  Stw  ftrj  Sun. 

441 A  Book  of  Girl*'  is  aLEogeiher  enjoyable.  The 
•tones  are  refreshing]?  true  la  life,  and  the  humor  ia  de- 
lightful ''—Builtmtrt  HrrjtJ. 


SIXTH  LARGE  EDITION 

8536* 
Red    Triangle 


is 

IT 


I 


Beinjf  vm  fafloff  Orctides 

of  Mirtm  fWrtrlnvnbjjfltor 


AKHFJE  MQ& 


12aM,dath,$l.M. 


2  Important  Books    J* 


flUit1  Xrttt  DiiLmtti4  in  ihr 
-  Cmir  CoLourl  dtrira  " 

(Trade  Mark) 

The    Little 

Colonel 

at  Boarding 

School 

Br  ANNIE  FELLOWS 
JOHNSTON 

Large  12m*,  dolh  dwnllvt»  wjia 
IrMitspiece,  $1.20  net.  Pa»|. 
aild.  SI-24- 

T*#  Chriitl&n  Rffhttr  &M.yn 
44 A  book  is  Ool  good  reading  for 
a  young  girl  unlets  It  it  alio  good 
readi  n  g  for  bet  mot  be  r .  Y  b  u  ie  rves 
to  make  even  more  clear  the  right, 
ful  place  of  Mi  Johnston's  latest 
Stors,H-l'n..-Ji  la  wholJ*  to  he  f.'c-im- 
mended.  Mother*  oughl  to  read 
this  book^ii  Doiy  for  iKe  ukr  af 
belpi n g  t bei  r  da ught en  w h e n  x Ji c y 
begin  to  dream  of  the  coming 
prince." 


886*  Mystery 
of  Murray 
Davenport 

By  ROBERT  NEILSON 
STEPHENS 

Author   of    "  Philip    Winwood," 
etc, 

TM1 WTU: I II  THOUSAND 

Unto,  Illustrated,  $l.5t 

44  It  is  unusual,  weird,  scientifi- 
cally strange  and  absolutely  novel 
in  plot  and  treatment.  This  is  a 
book  which  will  awaken  discussion, 
cause  serious  thought  and  much  sin  ■ 
cere  pleasure." — N.  T.  American. 


for  Children 


W^t  Nrin  Volnmr  fig  tl?r 
author  of  "  Sratttfitl  3nt" 

The  Story  of 

The 

Gravelys 

Br  MARSHALL 
SAUNDERS 

Author  of  44  Beautiful  Joe's  Para- 

disc,"  a  sequel  to  44  Beautiful 

Joe,"  4t  'Tilda  Jane,"  etc. 


Library  !2aw,  aecoratesl  cover,  illaa- 
tnrted,  $1.2taet.  PoatpaM,  $IJ2. 

Here  we  have  the  haps  and  mis- 
haps, the  trials  and  triumphs, 
□f  a  delightful   New  England  fam- 

jr,  of  whose  devotion  and  sturdi- 
ii ess  it  will  do  the  reader  good  to 
hear. 


L.   C.   PAGE   <a   COMPANY, 


Pt&blisHers 
BOST  O  N 
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THE 


MASTER  OF  WARLOCK 

^y  GEORGE  C  ARY  EGGLESTON,  author  of  "  A  Carolina  Cavalier  " and  M  Dorothy  South  * 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER- JOURNAL  says: 

"  Like  the  other  stories,  this  one  is  ideal  in  its  purity  of  sentiment,  and  presents  a  Southern  woman's  character 
at  a  trying  period  in  a  beautiful  light.  Life  in  old  Virginia  is  reproduced  with  fidelity.  Adventure  and  ten- 
der love  are  skilfully  intermingled.  The  soldiers  in  it  are  drawn  with  a  masculine  hand,  but  the  tame  hand 
also  depicts  the  tenderness  and  mystery  of  a  true  woman's  heart."  Postpaid,  $1 .50 


PARISH 
OF  TWO 


By  Henry  Goblkt  McVickar 

and 
Prick   Collier  (Percy  Collins) 

The  BOSTON  HERALD  says: 
"  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
pieces  rf  fiction  of  the  year. 
« A  Parish  of  Two  *  will  be 
widely  rrad  and  as  widely  dis- 
cussed for  boldness  and  power." 
Postpaid,  £1.50 


THE 

CAPTAIN 

LOUISVILLE 
COURIER-JOURNAL  says: 

"  Such  a  good  book  is  a  credit 
to  American  literature.  To  have 
recognized  General  Grant's  true 
personality  and  to  have  placed  it 
in  such  fitting  scenes  without 
sacrificing  historical  accuracy  is 
a  notable  achievement." 

Postpaid,  $1.50 


ANDY 
BARR 

By   WILLIS    B.    HAWKINS 

BROOKLYN 
DAILY  EAGLE  nym: 
"Andy  is  a  character  worthy 
in  every  way  [o  uke  h.»  place 
with  the  David  Harums  and 
the  Eben  H  oldens  of  literature-. 
He  springs  frum  the  soil,  and 
therefore  is  human  and  con- 
vincing and  real. M 

Postpaid,  $1.50 


CLIVEDEN 

By  KENYON  WEST,  Author  of  "The  Laureates  of  England,"   etc, 
BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT  says: 

"  '  Cliveden  *  is  an  historical  novel  of  the  American  Revolution.  Aside  from  the  historic  value  of  the  book, 
Mr  West  has  written  a  readable  romance  of  decided  strength  and  charm.  It  is  a  tale  of  action  from  begin- 
ning to  end."  Postpaid,  £1.50 

THE     LIFE     WITHIN 

A  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  ROMANCE 
CHICAGO  RECORD  HERALD  says: 

"  Believers  have  no  cause  to  be  ishamed  of  claiming  this  author  among  their  number,  for  she  writes  well  and 
puts  her  case  to  the  best  advantage."  Postpaid,  £1.50 

SALLY,    Mrs.    TU  BBS 

By  MARGARET   SIDNEY,  Author  of  the   Famous   "Pepper"  books, 
NEW  YORK  SUN  says: 

"  A  rare  old  girl  is  Sally,  with  a  courage  and  good  nature  that  are  unfailing.  There  is  pathos  as  well  as 
humor  in  this  homely  and  thoroughly  human  character  as  the  author  has  presented  her.**         Postpaid,  £1.00 

MARA 

A   NEW   "PANSY"   BOOK.     A  ROMANCE  OF  TO-DAY.      Postpaid,  fi.50 
LOTIIROP       PUBLISHING      COMPANY,      BOSTON 
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DARREL 


OF    THE    BLESSED    ISLES 


y    Author     of    "EBEN 

60th    THOUSAND 


HOLDEN 


if 


BOOK  THAT   IS    LIKE  A  JOURNEY  TO  A   FAR    LAND, 
FULL  OF%  THINGS   TO  REMEMBER  AND  TALK  ABOUT 

THOMAS  WENTVORTH  HIGGINSON 

*'  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  Mr.  Bach  ell  er  got  far  enough  back  into  that  now  distant  period  to 
find  his  hero  there  and  give  a  lifelike  picture  of  him.  But  of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  no 
question." 

GEORGE  C  LORIMER,  DX>. 
"I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  delight  Mr.  Bacheller's  new  book, '  Barrel  of  the  Blessed 
Isles/  and  I  trust  that  it  may  have  as  wide  a  popularity  as  it  deserves.    Its  pictures  are  delicate 
and  finished  with  the  touch  of  an  artist,  its  conceptions  are  unique  and  fascinating,  and  its 
leading  characters  new  to  literature." 

NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS,  D,D+ 
"Mr.  Bacheller  has  clothed  life's  simplicities  with  enduring  charm  and  beauty,  and  made  honor 
and  self-sacrifice,  truth  and  ove,  seem  the  only  things  that  are  really  worth  while." 

Postpaid,  $1.50 


GORGO 


A  TALE  OF  OLD  ATHENS 
By    Charles    K.   Gaines,    Ph.D. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  romances  of 
recent  years.  .  .  .  No  touch  of  pedantry  or 
heaviness  in  this  interesting  glimpse  into  an- 
cient times,  and  a  wonderfully  vivid,  attractive 
picture  is  given  of  a  bygone  civilization.  Alto- 
gether an  exceptional  work  and  sure  to  attract 
wide  attention." 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 

44  It  is  easy  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  its  ro- 
mance and  become  a  part  of  the  life  which  it 
depicts ;  to  reel  in  the  tossing  triremes  ...  to 
succumb  to  the  witchery  of  the  fascinating 
Gorgo."  Postpaid,  $1.50 


THE 


LIONS  OF 
THE  LORD 


A      STORY      OF     THE     OLD     WEST 
20th   THOUSAND 

By  Harry  Lfiorc  Wilsow,  author  of  ' '  The  < 


THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 

"  Heretofore  no  novel  has  dealt  so  vitally  with 
the  history,  the  scenes,  and  the  characters  of 
Mormon  ism,  and  no  predecessor  has  so  clearly 
struck  the  key-note  of  its  comedy  as  well  as  its 
fearsome  tragedy. f1 

THE  CHICAGO  RECORD-HERALD 

"  Harry  Leon  Wilson  has  achieved  a  distinct 
advance  in  his  new  novel,  '  The  Lions  of  the 
Lord.'  There  are  light  and  tender  touches  all 
through  the  book,  making  it  on  the  vrhole  as 
cheerful  as  it  is  engrossing."  Postpaid,  #r.So 
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NEW  NATURE 

LIBRARY 


HP  H  E     great 

*  difficulty 
with  the  winter 
is  that  it  destroys 
a  1 1  the  green 
things  and  drives 
the  birds  away. 
The  New 
Nature  Li- 
brary denes 
winter  and 
brings  all  the 
wonders  of  the 
summer  woods 
vividly  before 
you. 


DOUBLEDAY 

PACE  &C0 


A    GOOD    deal  of  the  spirit 
of    Christmas    is    in    the 
Special    Offer   we   are    making 
till  the  end  of  the  year. 

USE  THIS   COUPON 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.        B'kman,  iz-'oj 
34  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City 

Please  send,  without  cost  to  me,  particulars  of  the 
Special  Offer  you  are  making  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  on   THE  NEW  NATURE   LIBRARY. 

Name 

Address 

City 


AUTHORITATIVE 
FASCINATING 


You've  got  to 
have  these 
nine  great 
volumes. 
They  're  as 
necessary  as 
the  Dictiotf 
ary  and  a  lot 
m o re  in* 
teresting. 

BEAUTIFUL 
READABLE 


Nine  Volumes.   3400  Pages.   2  50  Colored  Plates 
400  Live  Photographs.    1 200  Other  Illustrations 

Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  a  recognized 
authority  says : 

•  "  The  New  Nature  Library  is  designed  especially 
to  help  those  without  scientific  training  to  compre- 
hend the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature.  The 
illustrations  have  created  a  new  epoch  in  colored 
pictures  direct  from  photographs,  and  the'  text  is 
uniformly  interesting  and  instructive. ' ' 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  Co 

34  Union  Square,  New  York 
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TWEL  VE  J903  BOOKS  YOU  MUST  HA  VE 

Rudyard  Kipling  "THe  Five  Nations" 

"An  apotheosis  of  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy."— Frederic  Taber  Cooper.    (AW,  ti.40.) 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton    "Two  Little  Savages9! 

The  largest  and  most 
portant  book  by  the  anthor 

of  "Wild    Animals    I    Have     Vi.   ^  ^C        A  handsomely  made  volume 

Known."    A  delightful  story      V%*k  ^*%  v>3^       of  55a  pages,  with  over  300 

of    two    boys    who   camped      %m  J+%f  j|L  3UWm§?*         illustrations  by  the  author, 
out.  played  Indians,  learned        ^/V^dli  e^*^=  1>X  Nearly  30,000  sold  on  publica- 

to    make    and    shoot   bows  ^ffi^?jt l?r^      'ft  tion.    It  will  surely  become 

and  arrows,  and  became  ac-         ■^r^^wfii  5*/j2^    Stfv  a  classic  for  young  people  of 

quainted  with   some  of   the  'y^K  *  w>*        *H  ages-    (AW,  ti.75.) 

fascinating   facts   of   wood- 
craft. 


>»» 


M.  de  Blowitz      "  "Memoirs 


"As  exciting  as  a  romance,  and  as  full  of  hair-breadth  successes  and  escapes,  and  of  mysterious 
adventures,  as  a  melodramatic  novel." — London  Times.     (Net,  $3.00.) 

Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  "The  One  Woman" 

'•Even  if  it  is  exasperating,  you  will  decide  that  it  is  a  great  book."— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
(80th  thousand  in  first  three  months.    $1.50.) 

Frank  Norris  "THe  Pit" 

"In  our  generation  he  had  no  peer."— Owen  Wister.      (ti.50.) 

Wm.  J.  Holland  "THe  MotH  Book" 

The  first  adequate  popular  manual  on  this  fascinating  subject.     A  companion  to  Dr.  Holland's 
very  successful  "  Butterfly  Book."    (48  color  plates,  net,  §4.00.) 

Helen  Keller  "THe  Story  of  My  Life" 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  puts  this  among  the  ten  "  most  American  books,"  along  with 
"The  Scarlet  letter,"  Emerson's  "Essays,"  etc.     (AW,  $1.50.) 

Francis  M.  Ware  •  "Driving" 

An  elaborate  and  beautiful  manual  on  driving  in  America,  by  one  of  the  foremost  authorities. 
(100  illustrations,  bound  m  green  and  gold,  net,  tio.oo.) 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Van  Vorst  "  The  Woman  Who  Toils" 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  race  suicide  "  letter  forms  a  preface  to  this  narrative  of  actual  experiences 
as  factory  workers,  which  has  been  most  widely  read  and  discussed.    (Net,  tx.50.) 

diaries  H •  Caffin      "American  Masters  of  Sculpture  •• 

A  companion  volume  to  the  author's  interesting  "American  Masters  of  Painting." 
(32  illustrations  in  tint,  net,  $3.00.) 

How  to  Make  a  Flower  Garden 

The  most  beautifully  illustrated  book  on  the  subject.    Very  practical  and  with  elaborate  lists  of 

flowers  suitable  for  all  sorts  of  special  climates,  soils,  and  purposes. 

(Many  illustrations,  net,  $1.00.) 

Aquila  Kempster  "THe  Mark" 

A  remarkable  romance  of  Hindu  mystery,  by  a  new  novelist.     An  immediate  success:  first 
printing  sold  out  before  publication.    (Illustrated  in  color,  $1.50.) 
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THE  BOOKMAN 

FORo  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  cAND  FOURj? 


WHILE,  during  the  year  1904,  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
guard  jealously  its  conceded  place  as  a  magazine 
which  speaks  out  fearlessly  and  with  authority  on 
literary  subjects — its  programme  for  the  year  includes  a  number 
of  features  which  will  appeal  to  Americans  whether  interested  or 
not  in  books  and  bookmen.  We  do  not  intend  that  one  of  our 
readers  wTill  forget  for  an  instant  that  THE  BOOKMAN  is  not 
merely  a  magazine  of  Literature,  but  also  a  magazine  of  Life* 
One  feature  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  permanent 
interest  and  importance  will  be 

CJe  g>torp  of  Cfje  Hast  Ctoentp  gears 

By-    PROF.    HARRY     THURSTON    PECK 

This  work,  which  will  appear  serially  in  THE  BOOKMAN 

during  1904  and  1905,  will  tell  the  human  story  of  the  nation 
during  the  marvellous  years  which  began  with  Mr.  Cleveland's 
first  inauguration  down  to  the  immediate  present.  The  aim 
of  the  writer  is  to  show  history — but  history  without  its  usual 
academic  pose.  It  will  tell  intimately  of  the  great  men  who 
have  dominated  the  various  departments  of  national  life;  it  will 
describe  vividly  and  graphically  events  of  which  every  BOOKMAN 
reader  has  in  a  measure  been  a  witness.  It  will  abound  with 
those  sidelights  of  anecdote  and  personal  impression  which  the 
conventional  historian  in  his  timidity  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
ignoring. 

Cijc  gmmcan  Jlrtepaper 

No  reader  who  appreciates  the  vast  influence  of  the  press 
to-day  will  be  willing  to  miss  the  above-named  feature  of  THE 
BOOKMAN, 

This  series  will  describe  the  lives  and  work  of  the  men 
whose  arduous  endeavor,  zeal  and  highly  trained  intelligence 
have  brought  the  American  newspaper  to  its  present  high  state. 
For  instance,  the  first  paper  in  this  series  will  deal  with  The 
War  Correspondent,  It  will  tell  who  the  war  correspondent  is, 
what  his  qualifications  are,  how  he  starts  for  South  America,  or 
for  the  Balkans,  at  a  moment's  notice,  what  his  equipment  is, 
how   he  gets  the   news   of  a  great  battle,  and,  more  important 
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Still,  how  he  gets  the  acquired  ftews  on  the  wire  and  transmits  it 
to  his  paper.  It  will  be  a  narrative  teeming  with  the  intimate 
side  of  great  events  that  have  made  history.  The  second  paper 
of  this  series  will  tell  of  the  newspaper  men  at  Washington 
who  send  the  news  of  the  nation's  capital  to  Europe  and  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  United  States. 

gtyort  fetotiea  antj  ferial  jRctton 

Last  May  we  began  the  custom  of  including  in  each  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  one  short  story.  It  was  our  aim,  inasmuch 
as  we  printed  but  one,  to  make  that  one  as  distinctive  as  pos- 
sible. This  department,  in  the  few  months  of  its  existence,  has 
included  such  contributors  as  Mr.  Jack  London,  Mr.  Brand 
Whitlock,  Miss  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  Miss  Louise  Forsslund, 
Miss  Mary  Moss,  Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  and  Mr.  George 
Hibbard,  We  have  found  the  idea  a  good  one  and  we  are 
going  to  make  it  a  better  one.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
announcing  that  we  want  short  stories  and  that  we  want  the  best. 

Cfie  Hetalatton  of  femtlf 

which  began  serially  in  the  November  number,  is  a  real  love 
story  told  in  letters,  These  letters  are  not  sentimental  twaddle 
nor  are  they  morbid  analyses  of  the  emotions-  They  are  the 
simple  straightforward  letters  of  a  girl  to  her  lover — letters  with 
the  ring  of  truth  and  real  sincerity. 

Professor  Frank  Moore  Colby,  whose  brilliant  articles  on 
various  phases  of  literature  and  life  have  been  so  widely  quoted  in 
the  newspapers,  will  during  1 904  contribute  to  THE  BOOKMAN 
a  series  of  papers  which,  we  are  sure,  will  more  than  justify  the 
contentions  of  those  who  regard  him  as  an  essayist  and  critic  quite 
without  a  parallel  among  the  critics  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper  will  contribute  each  month  an 
article  in  which  he  wilt  sum  up  those  books  which  show  the 
trend  of  contemporary  literature. 

These  and  other  plans  that  we  have  made  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  magazine  enable  us  to  promise  our  readers  a  better  and  a 
more  far  reaching  BOOKMAN  for  1904  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

SOME  WHO  HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  BOOKMAN: 


HARRY    THURSTON     PECK,    Editor 


Eniri  Zola 
Binder  Malthni 
ftrairt  Ed  wart  While 
W*e  Ban  IcCukheon 
Josiah  FJjnf 
Rttarlsui  fticnll 
Janes  i  Ford 
George  Hibbard 
taiii  Haitian  Uirf r 
Frank  Moore  Colby 
lota  Seymour  Wood 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Harold  MacGntb 
Voric  NogiKhi 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 
flichartf  Hnier 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
G.  K  Cheslerlon 
Gertrude  llhsrtoo 
Hernia*  K.  Villi 
Mary  Moss 
Louite  Forsslund 


Bnnd  Whhlotk 
Mirgbrente  Meifngtoo 
IM  While  Vorse 
Galett  Burgess 
Frank  D.  Sherman 
lus!rfi  Dchson 
Henry  B.  Fufter 
Ganiil  C,  Gilm=n 
Ntvoll  0*igHI  Hillii 
Coiflat  Sallelj  L 
Jackt 


Jamet  Un«  Allan 
£  d*ard  it  Town send 
Edferar  Favc :  El 

flftedKadd.r 
Churchilj  Wi  hams 
Paul  Leicester  ford 
Hancv  Huston  Banks 
Grace  Dgoio  Litchfield 
Frederic  Tabtr  C«per 
J.  Liflti'n  Sleffens 
Imnft  Gar  heller 


Carolyn  Wells 
Mary  Cholmnndelef 
Laurence  Hut  ton 
Blrss  Carman 
Hafflillan  1  Mibii 
Mary  F.  Sanborn 
Edilh  Wharton 
Jotin  B   Taub 
Henry  Silon  Merrfrnan 
Josephma  Das  kam  Bacon 
Ian  Madaren 


ARTHUR    BARTLETT    MAURICE,    Editim 
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FICTION 


Pigs  in  Clover 

FIFTH  EDITION 

"  By  hr  the  most  powerful  and  searching  piece  of 
fiction  of  the  year.** — The  Btokman. 

Cloth,  postpaid,  jj.50. 
By "FRANK  DANBY" 


Jl  Sequence  in  Rearts 

SECOND  EDITION 
ti  Mia  Mc»s5  see*  life  as  a  sunny  comedy  and    teUi  of 
it  with  a  cheerful  rcliih.     The  characters  arc  all  human. 
The  rtory  U  sparkling  with  vittacity  and  good  homor/* 
—  Pittihurg  C&mmtrcidl  Gazette. 

By  MARY  MOSS    C!och'  P^P*^*  $*-5°- 


Little  Joan 


of 


A      LOVE-STORY 

English  life  by  one 
of  the  most  popular  writers 
of  fiction  of  to-day.  12  mo. 
Decorated    cloth,     postpaid, 

ft** 

By  JOHN 
STRANGE  WINTER 


mm  the 

treasure  =  Runter$ 

\/f  R.  OTIS' S  new  book, 
the  best  thing  he  has 
done,  is  one  of  exciting  adven- 
ture about  the  Florida  Cays, 
and  will  appeal  to  every  sport- 
loving  boy.  Illustrated.  I  2 mo. 
Decorated  cloth,  $  1.20  net. 

By  JAMES  OTIS 


Jft  the  time 

Appointed 

52X777  EDITION 

lsA  highly  romantic  story ,  foil  of 

th  ti  II  ing  ad v  entu  r e  a  nd  sentiment." 

— Afilwuhe  Evening  Wixtmin. 

Frontispiece,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

By 
A.  MAYNARD  BARBOUR 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR 
IN  ITS  tOth  EDITION 

Chat  Itlaittwaring 
Affair 

*•  Possibly  in  a  detective  itory 
the  main  object  is  t"  thrill.  It to, 
1  That  Main  waring  Arftir  *  uill 
right.  The  thrill  h  there,  ruU 
measure (  pressed  down  and  running 
over/' — Life,  New  Vork. 


Illustrated.       1 2mo. 
postpaid,  £1.50. 


Cloth, 


Jl  Passage  Perflow 

**  A  love-story  dealing;  wrtth  pfxi- 
pl<?  one  would  like  to  know,  and 
of  the  sort  that  well -bred  people 
do  know.  There  are  interesting 
episodes    to    encounter    before    tfce 

happy   terminus  is  reached." * 

St.  Louis  Gfobe-Dtmxr&t. 

1 1  mo.  Cloth  t  postpaid ,  &  1  .  ;  o 

By  ROSA 
NOUCHETTE   CAREY 


Alexander 

in  the  flrk 

A    COMICAL  BOOK  of 

boys'  adventure  in  a 
new  wonderland.  The  draw- 
ings by  Edith  Hope  are  par- 
ticularly amusing.  Illustrated, 
1 2  mo.  Cloth,  postpaid, 
31.50. 

By  F.  RUSSELL  BURROW 


Romance  of  modern   engineering 

By    ARCHIBALD    WILLIAMS 

"*HE  wonders  of  engineering  are  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  way  to  take  hold  of  every 
young  reader's  mind.      Illustrated.      nmo.      Decorated  cloth,  $1.50  fret. 


SEND  FOR  A  FREE  COPY  OF  **  BOOKS  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS"  (ILLUSTRATED) 

Publishers  %     B,     HtpptttCOtt     COmpatlp  Philadelphia    I 
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Cbe  true  Bistory  of  the  Civil  mar 

Br  GUY  CARLETON  LEE,  Ph.D. 

AN    impartial  and  accurate  account  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Civil  War.      The  author, 
Professor  Lee,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  widely  known  for  his  critical  work. 
With  Z4  illustrations.      8vo.      Decorated  cloth,   gilt   tops.      408   pages,  with  index.      Cloth, 
$2.00  net «  half- morocco,  $5.00  net.      Postage,  13  cents. 


American 
myths  and 
Cegends 

PHESE  two  volumes  con- 
tain the  result  of  careful 
study  of  a  large  number  of 
legends,  some  familiar  and 
some  scarcely  known  at  all, 
which  relate  to  the  United 
States.  In  many  cases  the 
legends  are  as  romantic  and 
interesting  as  the  most  popular 
of  fiction.  I  Illustrated.  2  vols. 
Jz.50  net;  half  morocco, 
J 5. 00  net,      Postage,  extra. 

Br 

CHARLES  M.  SKINNER 

Author  of  "Myths  and 
Legends  Beyond  our  Bor- 
ders,' '  «  Myths  and  Legends 
of  Our  New  Possessions." 
Each,  $1 .50. 


through  «•  Gate* 
off  Old  Romance 

l-I  ERE  are  ghost  stories  and 
loye  stories,  and  stories 
of  adventure.  Illustrated  with 
delicate  drawings  by  John  Rae. 
J 1 1  ust  rated ,  8  v  o .  Decorated 
cloth,  $ 2.0Q  net.  Postage, 
extra. 

By  W.  JAY  MILLS 
Author  of  m  Historic  Houses 
of  New  Jersey. ,T   Illustrated. 
In  box,  fee. 00  net. 


READ  V  IN  DECEMBER 

Chambers's 
Cyclopaedia  of 

GnglUft  Eittrature 

HP  HE  accepted  authority 
the  English  -  speaking 
world  over.  Containing  over 
two  thousand  five  hundred 
pages,  and  illustrated  with 
approved  portraits  and  draw- 
ings. $Ij*0O  net,  per  set 
of  three  imperial  octavo  vol- 
umes. Carriage,  extra. 
Edited  by  DAVID  PATRICK 


Che 

temple  Series  «f 

Bible  Characters 

and  Scripture 

handbooks 

'TPHE  object  of  this  series 
of  little  boob  is  to 
furnish  an  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive handbook  for  the 
Sunday-school  as  well  as  tor 
private  study.  The  series 
number  twenty-eight  in  all, 
two  of  which  are  published. 
A  sample  volume  sent  upon 
receipt  of  JO  eents. 

NOW  READY 

David,  the  fiero- 

King  of  Israel 

The  Rev.  Cinon  Knox  Little,  Mt  A. 

Abraham  and  the 
Patriarchal  Age 

The  Rev.  Professor  Duff,  D.  D*$ 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  O.  T.  Lit- 
erature, United  College,  Bradford. 
1%  volumes.  41  5)  inches.  Frontis- 
pieces, Illuminated  title  page?, 
Cloth  t  30  cents  »et%  per  volume. 


SEND  FOR  A   FREE  COPV  OF  "BOOKS   FOR   WINTER   EVENINGS"  (ILLUSTRATED) 

MlUher,  %,     $♦     HtpptttCOtt    C0mpatt£  Philadelphia 
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New  Books  a"d  Edition- 


SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS- Pembroke  Edition 

In  iwelye  tasteful  handy  volumes,  boxed :  edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  rtelen  A.  Clarke.  The  ofTiT  popclar 
edith*  reproducing:  the  Elizabethan  text  of  1623.  id  the  original  spell  ingand  punctuation*  wit*  aiuo- 
dnctious  nod  illustrations.    Cloth,  fg,oo :  limp  leather,  $15.00:  halt  calf,  1*5.00. 


PROCTER 

The  Compete  Poetical  Weriu 
el  AJcUlfc  Anne  Prefer; 
with  iotroduction  by 
Charles  Dlckeas,    A  new 

edition  from  new 
plates,  and  the  best 
available  for  library 
or  holiday  use.  In 
one  vol,.,  Bvo,  gilt  top, 
boxed*  Cloth,  $2.00; 
half  calf,  $3.50;  seal, 


SPENSER 

The  Complete  Worts  of  Et 
amid  Spenser ;  vith  m- 
troduction  by  P»w_  W, 
P.  Treat.  A  new  edjtioa 
from  new  plate*,  aaa 
the  ntobt  completers 
existence.  With  tull 
notes,  etc*  One  rot, 
GvoT  gilt  top,  bo  led 
Cloth,  $a.oo ;  half  call 
$3.50;  seal,  »4-so- 


HENRY  FIELDING 


Norels,  Ettiyi  aid  Dnne*.  Edited  by  Prw.  Q,  fc  May* 
aadler  of  Harvard.  A  new,  high-grade  edition 
illustrated  fn  photogravure  from  original  draw- 
ings. 1  a  vo  1  s, .  I v  o,  Popu  la  r  cl  oth,  $  1 2 . 00 :  1  i  brar  y 
cloth,  $15.00 ;  half  leather,  f  18.00 :  half  calf,  $30.00. 

HELEN  KELLER'S 
"OPTIMISM" 

This  original  and  striking  book  marks  Hcte*  Kcller'i 
first  essay  in  independent  authorship,  since 
writing  ber  remarkable  *'  Story  of  My  Life/1 
With  new  portrait  of  the  author,  and  type  in 
two  colors,    75c .  net.    Postage,  8c, 

THE  YOUNG  MAN 
ENTERING  BUSINESS 

By  Orison  Smtt  Manfca,  editor  of  "Success."  The 
most  practical  book  Dr,  Marden  has  written, 
giving  timely  information  to  ambitious  young 
men.  Illustrated  with  portraits  and  drawings, 
$1.25  net.     Postage,  15c. 

THINGS  FUNDAMENTAL 

Hy  Claries  E,  Jelferftoe,  D.O.,  author  of  "Doctrine  and 
Deed."  A  series  of  straightforward  sermons  on 
doctrinal  points  in  answer  to  many  queries  from 
earnest  th  in  kers.    $  i .  50  n  e  t .     Post  age .  *  3C 

IN  PERFECT  PEACE 

By  J.  R.  ttiLler.D.D.,  author  of  "By  the  Still  Waters," 
etc.  A  new  printing  of  this  popular  booklet, 
profusely  illustrated  bv  Edward*  and  bound  in 
decorative  cloth,    50c.net.     Postage^c. 


TOBIAS  SMOLLETT 

Novels.— "Roderick  Random. "  " Peregrine  Pickle," 
11  Count  Fathom,"  * '  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  *  aa4 
**  Humphry  Clinker."  Introductions  by  Prat  a 
II.  Miyniokr  of  Harvard.  Companion  set  to 
Fielding,  Twelve  vols,,  Bvo.  Popular  clota, 
$12  00;  library  cloth,  $ii«;  half  leather,  $it-«; 
half  calf,  $30.00, 


CERVANTES'  "DON  QUIXOTE" 

Translated  by  Jobs  Onasby;  edited  by  J— ■  Pfe 
Dimice  Kelly,  The  most  scholarly  English  render- 
ing of  this  classic,  and  the  only  one  containing 
author's  emendation  a.  In  four  bandy  vol**, 
boxed.  Cloth,  $300;  limp  leather,  $5-00;  half 
calf,  $10.00. 


HENRY  VAN  DYKFS 

"JOY«*  POWER 

A  beautiful  little  vol- 
ume, both  in  thought  | 
and  workmanship,  by 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,     It 
contains  three    note-  | 
worthy  addresses  re* 
cently    delivered    by 
him.      Type    by    the  I 
Merrymount    Press  I 
and    printed    in    two  I 
colors.    An  excellent  I 
K"ift    book.     7jc.    net,  | 
Postage,  8c. 


Send  For  New  FaU  lists 


Thomas     Y. 
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For    The    Holidays 


THE 
WARRIORS 

By  Asm  R.  Brows  Llodiay, 

author  of  "What  is 
Worth  While,"  whose 
previous  works  have 
reached  a  .  sale  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million 
copies.  A  stirring 
note  to  warriors  in 
every  field  of  in- 
dustry. Special  type 
by  the  Merrymount 
Press.  tx.oo  net. 
Postage,  zoc 

THE  LESSON  OF  LOVE 

By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  author  of  "Upper  Currents," 
etc  Dr.  Miller's  readers  are  numbered  by  the 
thousands,  and  the  welcome  to  his  new  volume 
of  sermons  will  be  wide.  Plain  edges,  65c.  net ; 
cloth,  gilt  top,  85c.  net.    Postage,  8c. 

THE  CROSS  BUILDERS 

By  T.  Calvii  McClelLfliid.  Ph.D..  author  of  u  Verba 
Cruel*."     A  series  of  ill  ami  native  discourse*  on 

-  the  crucifixion.  Printed  in  black  and  red  from 
special  designs.     5«;r  net.     Postage,  5c* 

A  LITTLE  BOOKE  OF 
POETS'  PARLEYS 

By  Charlotte  Porter  and  Hriea  A.  Clarke.  A  quaint  com- 
pilation of  great  poets'  opinions,  arranged  in 
con  ve  ran  t  ion  a.  In  two  colors  with  page  design- 
ing by  Marion  L.  Pea  body.  75c  net.  Postage,  8c. 


ROMANCES  OF 
COLONIAL  DAYS 


By  Genuine  Brooks,  author 
of  "  Dames  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Colonial  Days," 
etc.  A  delightful  vol- 
ume of  short  stories 
dealing  with  the  Colo- 
nial period.  An  espe- 
cially pleasing  gift  to 
girls.  With  nine  illus- 
trations by  Becher. 
$1.25  net.    Postage,  15c 


WAGNER'S  "PARSIFAL" 

The  great  music  drama  of  Richard  Wagner  is  here 
retold  in  spirited  blank  verse  by  Oliver  Haded. 
The  coming  production  of  this  opera  in  New 
York  lends  added  value  to  the  present  version, 
which  is  the  only  poetic  paraphrase  available,  and 
one  of  high  literary  merit.  Beautifully  printed 
at  the  Merrymount  Press,  with  5  illustrations 
by  Stassen.     75c,  net.    Postage,  Ic. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY 
PATHFINDER 

By  WHILaai  H,  Bartlett.  A  quick  reference  manual  of 
rules  of  order  for  the  guidance  of  societies  and 
other  deliberative  bodies.  A  two-color  chart 
is  included.    45c.  net.    Postage.  5c. 


THE   TWENTIETH    CENTURY   JUVENILES 


Nets  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  SAKTA  CLAUS,  A  pleas- 
ing story  of  Christmas,  by  Charlotte  W. 
Valle.    40c,  net,     Postage,  6c. 

JIM  CROW'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  Short 
stories  of  pet  animals,  by  Julia  D.  Cowles. 
50c.  net*    Postage,  fle, 

TWILIGHT    TALES    TOLD    TO    TINY    TOTS. 

Pleasing  sketches  of  fact  and  fancy,  by 
Aniti  D.  RoKcriDS.    50c.  net.   Postage,  Be. 

BOW  THE  TWO  ENDS  MET,  A  story  of 
neighbor! iness,  by  Mary  F.  Leouaftf.  60c. 
net    Postage,  10c. 


Copyrighted  and  Fulty  Illustrated 

TOE  LITTLE  FORESTERS.  Life  in  the 
woads  and  fields  us  the  smal  1  deni  zona 
see  it,  A  delightful  book  for  boys, 
by  Ctirrocc  Hiwkes.    60c.  net.    Postage, 

IOC, 

SHEBA,  A  strong  story  of  child  life  In 
the  tenement  district,  by  Ann*  Chap  In 
K*y*    60c.  net.    Postage,  10c. 

TOE  MISLAID  UNCLE-  An  entertaining  ac- 
count  of  a  tangle  in  kinship,  by  Evclye 
Raymond,   60c.  net.    Postage*  nC 


Crowell  O.  Co. 


426-8  W.  Broadway,  N.Y. 
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ARTISTIC 

CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS 


XMAS  GIFTS 


GIFTS 
FOR  THE 
YOUNG 


CHILDREN  of 
THE    ARCTIC 

By  the  SNOW  BABY 
ASD    HER    MOTHER 

Four  years  after  her  first 
experience  in  the  Arctic,  the 
Snow  Baby  spends  another 
year  in  the  far  north.  Again 
she  has  seen  the  icebergs 
and  the  great  ice-fields,  the 
glaciers,  the  polar  bears, 
the  walrus,  the  deer,  the 
musk  oxen,  and  the  birds, 
but  this  time  she  has  seen 
them  with  eyes  that  could 
understand  a  little.  What 
her  life  experiences  seemed 
like  to  her  are  here  told 
largely  IN  HER  OWN  WAT,  with  an  occasional  word  of 
help  or  explanation  from  her  mother. 

The  numerous  illustration*  are  from  photograph*  taken  by  Com- 
mander and  Mr$.  Peary,  and  are  of  the  greatest  variety,  but  aire 
especial  attention  to  the  children. 

4to.  cloth,  uniform  with  "The  Snow  Baby,'1  net,  91.20. 
Postpaid,  fl.36.  

IN    OLD    EGYPT 

By  the  Rer.   Dr.   H.   PEREIRA    JIENDEB 

A  story  about  the  Bible,  but  not  in  the  Bible.  An  inspiring 
tale  of    that  wonderful,  energetic    and    mysterious  country. 

The  hero  of  the  book  is  Amram,  father  of  Moses,  and  his  family 
and  tribe  are  brought  into  the  story.  The  work  is,  however,  a  good 
story,  first  of  all,  and  is  not  only  of  value,  but  of  absorbing  inter- 
est for  young  people. 

4to,  cloth,  illustrated,  91.20.    Postpaid.  9 1.36. 


BETTY    AND    BOB  t 
A    Story    of   the    Country 

By  ANNA    HELENA    WOODRUFF 

A  brother  and  sister  taken  from  an  orphan  asylum  are 
turned  loose  on  a  farm  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

They  have  numerous  and  varied  adventures  such  as  are  common 
to  children,  but  the  great  charm  of  the  story  lies  in  the  portrayal  of 
of  their  rapt  enjoyment  of  country  lij'e — the  trees,  the  woods,  the 
flowers  and  the  fields. 

4to.  cloth,  illustrated,  net,  91.20.    Postpaid,  91-35. 


THE    BOOK    OF    THE    CHILD 

By    JESSIE    WILLCOX    SMITH    AND 
ELIZABETH    SHIPPEN    GREEN 

A  beautiful  and  highly  artistic  book,  depicting  the 
American  child  of  to-day.  The  seven  full-page  color 
plates  are  unusually  large  in  size,  and  are  executed  with 
wonderful  perfection  of  drawing  and  color  and  with  a 
sentiment  full  of  truth  and  human  interest. 

There  are  also  numerous  pictures  in  black-and-white,  and  enter- 
taining stftrifs  for  little  people  by  MaM  Humphrey,  with  a  special 
cover  in  colors  designed  In/  Miss  Smith. 

Folio,  boards,  92.00. 


THE    BOOK   OF   THE   CAT 

By    ELIZABETH    F.    BONSALL 

Cats  and  kittens  are  here  shown  m  colored  pictures  of 
very  large  size  and  treated  in  a  broad  and  effective  style 
by  Miss  Bonsall. 

In  addition  there  are  numerous  cat  pictures  in  black-and-white, 
and  with  cat  stories  galore  by  Mabel  Humphrey. 

Folio,  boards,  colored  covers,  92-00. 


MORE  GOOPS 
and  HOW  NOT 
TO   BE   THEM 

A  Manual  of 

Manners    for 

Impolite    Infant* 

By  GELETT  BURGESS 

"More  Goops"  consists  of 
88  rules  of  deportment  for 
children,  written  in  catchy 
rhymes  easily  remembered, 
each  teaching  some  simple 
rule  of  good  manners  in  the 
home,  on  the  street,  at  play, 
at  school,  and  elsewhere. 

The  chief  attractiveness  of  the  book,  however.  ■*  in  the  tcAwim  7 
pictures  drawn  by  the  author  and  the  fantastic  j*erm*r&<u-tv*m  «f 
childish  faults  in  a  race  of  creatures  entirety  fcr*  own*  but  n&u  *Jl 
known  by  children. 

4to,  cloth,  with  88  illustrations  by  the  author,     9  LAO- 


FOXY    GRANDPA'S 
MOTHER    GOOSE 

This  should  be  one  of  the  most  popular  children '* 
of  the  year.  It  unites  the  most  celebrated  of  a\i 
characters.  Mother  Goose,  with  the  uioul  celetmt*d  <>4 
modern  characters,  Foxy  Grandpa,  and  t  hry  go  h»nd-ia- 
hand  through  a  series  of  amusing  adventurer 

The  pictures  by   Bunny  are   bright   and   wilt  app&tt   a'  cm  Id 
children,  while  the  verses  are  equauv  attractirr, 

4tc    boards,    fully    illustrated     in    colon,     with,     colored 
cover,  91.00. 


or 


THE  NEW  ADVENTURES 
FOXY    GRANDPA 

This  is  another  of   the   celebrated    Fmj    Grandpa 
of  which  over  75,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

It  is  the  latest  of  the  series  and  includes  H«n4u*t  f*-*t  an*i  nemsnt 
pictures.  No  cartoonist  is  more  widely  know*  than  Jfuiuiy,  a-ml  his 
books  hare  an  ever-increasing  sale. 

Oblong  quarto,  fully  illustrated  in  colors.  <M  cents. 


BUSTER    BROWN 

By  R.  F.  OUTCAULT 

Buster  Brown  is  a  young  man  who  is  determined  to  make 
the  people  laugh,  even  if  he  gets  whipped  every  day,  as  he 
generally  does.  Each  whipping  makes  Buster  farm  a  new 
resolution,  each  one  different  from  its  predecessor*  and 
every  one  amusing.    The  pictures  are  all  in  bright  colun* 

Oblong  4to,  boards,  80  cents. 


IN    GNOME    MAN'S    LAND 

By  O.  H.  TON  GOTTS<  11 A  LK 

A  very  clever,  amusing  story  in  verse,  recounting  The 
adventures  of  a  boy  who  meets  a  gnome  who  takes  him 
on  a  journey  underground.  What  Willie  «*w  on  ibis 
wonderful  journey  is  told  in  this  most  amusing  little  t 
which  is  profusely  illustrated. 

4to,  with  60  illustrations,  boards,  75  cents. 


CALENDARS  AND  PICTURES 

The  finest  line  of  calendara  ever  offered,  Over  140  varie- 
ties of  all  sizes,  styles,  shapes,  and  prices. 

A  large  assortment  of  pictures  by  leading  artists  of  the  dag  are  Shbs 
offered,  mounted  and  unmounted,  and  of  such  high)  quaHty  as  tab* 
suitable  for  framing. 


•  FOR     5ALE     AT     ALL     BOOKSTORES 

Send  for  Special  Calendar  or  Picture  Catalogue.    Sent  free  to  any  address 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  &  COMPANY,  57  E.  16th  St.,  New  York 
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OF  VALUE    XMAS  GIFTS    OF  INTEREST 


CORRESPONDENCE 
qf  WILLIAM  I.  and 
BISMARCK 

Edited  by 
HOR8T  KOHL 

The  letters  extend  from 
I860,  when  William  wu 
still  a  prince,  to  1887.  They 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
ject*, bat  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  has  to  do  with 
the  political  questions  of  the 
day.  With  portraits,  and 
letters  in  facsimile. 

Two    volumes.     Svo,    cloth,    gilt   tops*    boxed,    net,   94.00. 
Postpaid.  94*40. 


THE   OI*D  FURNITURE  BOOK 

By  N.  HUDSON   MOORE 

The  early  English  makers  and  their  work  are  disoussed* 
as  well  aa  tbe  French,  Dutch,  etc.  Their  salient  points 
are  carefully  'described  and  illustrated  by  reproductions 
of  beautiful  photographs  taken  especially  for  this  book. 
There  are  also  chapters  on  clocks— grandfathers  and 
mantel  sizes — of  both  English  and  American  makes,  and 
chapters  on  early  musical  instruments,  spinets,  harp- 
sichords and  pianos. 

Large  12mo,  cloth,  with  over  100  illustrations,  net,  $2.00. 
Postpaid,  92.18. 


ORJDERED    TO    CHINA 

By   WILBUR    J.    CHAMBERLIN 

Mr.  Chamberlin  was  sent  to  China  as  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  troubles 
there.  His  letters  are  all  addressed  to  his  wife,  and  are 
described  by  a  critic  as  — 

"Human  documents  sure  to  be  highly  interesting  to 
tbe  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  most  discriminating 
part  of  the  public  that  can  appreciate  a  revelation,  amid 
circumstances  of  remarkable  and  unique  interest  of  a 
character  far  out  of  the  common.  .  .  .  There  is  about 
them  a  convincing  and   refreshing  frankness   and  truth." 

12mo,  cloth,  net.  9L50.    Postpaid,  91.6ft. 


&to  STORY  of  EXPLORATION 

The  notary  and  Romance  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Globe, 

*■  new  series  of  the  highest  value  and  interest.  Edited 
b>   Dr.  Scott  Keltie.  Sec.   of    Royal   Geographical   Society. 

There  have  been  so  many  heroic  men  engaged  in  open- 
ing up  the  world's  unknown  regions  that  it  has  been  easy 
to  get  material  full  of  the  most  absorbing  interest.  With 
such-  snbjeote  as  Nansen,  Speke,  Stanley,  Jacques  Cartier, 
La  Salle  and  Cook,  it  has  been  possible  to  write  a  series  as 
fasci'.iating  as  the  works  of  Parkman. 

With  about  thirty-*ix  Illustration*  in  each  volume,  including  por- 
trait* t*f  thf  explorer*,  awl  map*  made  by  Bartholomew,  the  moet  aceu- 
rat*  pamihle. 

Each  volume,  post  8vo,  cloth,  net,  fl.36.    Postpaid,  91*47. 

The  volumes  at  present  issued  or  in  press  are  : 
TIE  HIE  WEST.  If  Sir  Barry  Jotattot,  8.C.M.,  K.CJ. 
AlttU.   I*  D.  6.  fagarth. 


MANY 

CARGOES 

The  New  "Kemble" 

Holiday  Edition 

By  W.  W.  JACOBS* 

Mr.  Jacobs'  humor  in  this  de- 
lightful collection  of  sea  stories 
is  well  and  humorously  illus- 
trated in  Kemble's  inimitable 
manner.  8  full-page  plates,  in 
color,  and  numerous  black-and- 
white  illustrations. 

12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  %MM. 


RIPS    AND    RAPS 

By  Ii.  De  V.  MATTIIEWMAN,  Author  of  "Crankisms" 

Snap  Shots  of  Human  Nature.  Satire  biting,  but  never 
unkindly.  Barbed-wire  truths  pointed  with  a  laugh. 
Sermons  levelled  at  the  other  fellow. 

The  illustration*  by  Thomas  Fleming  are  remarkably  good.  Every 
ittustration  enforces  the  point  of  the  epigram,  100  Epigrams,  100 
Illustration*. 

Small  4to,  oloth,  80  cents,  net.   Postpaid,  88  cent*. 


DENNIS    FOGGARTY 

By  LORD  GILHOOLEY 

Unexpected  circumstances  took  Oilhooley  to  Ireland, 
where  he  met  Foggarty,  a  one-time  soldier.  Every  night 
Foggarty  and  his  wife  exchanged  their  ideas  of  men, 
women,  and  events,  to  the  delight  of  Oilhooley,  who  has 
embodied   in   his   work   some   of  their   philosophy  and  wit. 

The  book  is  printed  in  green  ink  on  tobacco  paper,  and  has  a  binding 
of  green  denim  with  rough  edges.  With  frontispiece,  decorative  sham- 
rock border,  etc, 

12mo,  net,  80  oents.    Postpaid,  88  cents. 


THE    HUMMING    TOPt   or 
Debit  and  Credit  in  the  Next  World 

By  BLANCHE  WILLIS   HOWARD 

From  the  German  by  the  author  of  "One  Summei 
A  new  holiday  edition  illustrated  by  Albert  D.  Blash- 
field.  The  artist  has  caught  the  spirit  of  this  delightful 
little  story,  and  the  result  is  a  charming  Christmas  book. 
The  story  gives  a  wholesome  and  bright  description  of 
the  way  in  which  8t.  Peter  balances  accounts. 
16mo,  oloth,  profusely  illustrated,  91-00. 


GOOD    FICTION 

Over  tbe  Harder.  By  Robert  Bars.  A  strong 
novel,  full  of  love,  fighting  and  adventure.  12mo,  cloth, 
with  frontispiece  in  colors,  91-&0. 

Incomparable  Bel  lairs.  By  Agnes  and  Eoertok 
Uabtle.  A  dainty,  witty  story,  with  pretty,  capricious 
Kitty  Bellairs  of  "The  Bath  Comedy"  fame  as  the 
heroine.    12mo,  cloth,  with  frontispiece,  91-50. 

When  I  was  Czar.  By  Arthur  W.  Marohmoht. 
The  strongest  novel  of  adventure  yet  written  by  Mr. 
Marchmont.  The  hero  is  an  American  who  impersonates 
the  Czar,  and  becomes  involved  in  dangerous  political 
intrigues.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  91-60- 

The  O' Ruddy.  The  last  work  of  the  talented 
Stephen  Crane,  completed  by  Robert  Barr.  The  hero 
is  a  clashing  Irish  blade,  inimitable   and    inextinguishable. 

13mo,  cloth,  with  frontispiece  in  colors,  flJKX 
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The  Eversley  Shakespear 

In  ii  rots.,  with  Mr.  Mable's  biography. 

Rare  Shakespeare  Prints 

The  beautiful  portfolio  of  prints 
Edited  by  Seymour  Baton 

The  Review  of  Reviews  7« 


payable  $1.00  a.   montt 
or  $14.25  cash 

SENT  FREE  FOR  YOUR  INSPECT** 


The 
Review 
of  Reviews 
Company, 
13  Astor  Place, 
New  York 


That  Every  Household  Must  Have  Its  Shakespeare 


admits  of  no  argument. 

That  the  Eversley  Is  Perfectly  Suited 

to  the  needs  of  intelligent  readers  is  the  verdict  of  thousands  who  have  become  owners  of  tbeitf 
within  the  last  few  months. 

Remember,  this  payment  of  $1.00  a  month  brings  you  not  only 

(1)   THE  EVERSLEY  SHAKESPEARE  COMPLETE 

in  ten  volumes,  with  Mr.  Mabie's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  making  eleven  handsome  books  (rebate 
price  $16.50) ;  but  also 

(2)  THE  CONNOISSEUR'S  COLLECTION  OF  RARE  SHAKESPEARE  PRINTS 

in  a  beautiful  portfolio,  edited  by  Seymour  Eaton,  Librarian  of  the  Booklover's  Library, — 153  inter- 
esting prints  and  pictures  (regular  price  $10.00),  and,  finally, 

(3)    THE  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS 

for  two  full  years,  the  one  magazine  that  will  be  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  coming  President* 
election  year  (regular  price  $5.00  for  two  years'  subscription). 

We  selected  the  Eversley  because  the  editors  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  considered  it  a  scholarly  edition,  ssi 

because  the  size  of  the  volumes  was  handy  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  set  made  a  food  snhscriptioa  offer 

possible  ;  and  more  important  than  anything  else,  the  Macmillan  Company  offered  to  import  the  plates,  and  make:: 

this  country  at  their  print  shop  and  bindery,  noted  for  its  superior  workmanship,  a  set  of  substantial  books  tsst 

we  could  sell  direct  to  our  subscribers,  agent's  commission  and  middle  man's  profit  removed,  at  a  very  uasasai 

price  in  connection  with  a  subscription  for  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

It  is  always  important  to  have  the  right  kind  of  helps  if  one  wants  to  use  Shakespeare  for  real  stsfiY 

The  letters  from  Mark  Twain  and  other  noted  men  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  i* 

commentary   in   this  edition.      Besides  the  general  introduction  and  critical  analysis  which  accorspsaj 

each  play,  and  the  ample  notes  explaining  each  difficult  paragraph,  which  are  conveniently  abec^u 

the  bottom  of  each  page,  the  Eversley  Edition,  edited  by  Professor  Herford,  is  supplemented  by  He* 

ilton  W.  Mabie's  interpretation  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare,— the  Poet,  Dramatist,  and    Man,— wad 

makes  one  entire  volume  (Volume  XI.). 

SHAKESPEARE   CLUBS— and   what   reading  or  literary  club  does  not  have  one  or  mat 
Shakespeare    evenings    in    a    winter? — will  find   Mr.    Mabie's  historical  matter  and  critics* 
invaluable. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  this  offer  is  the  Portfolio  of  Rare  Shakespeare  Prist* 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated,  as  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  it  would  mat 
than  fill  these  pages.     That  is  why  we  offer  to  send  the  books  and  prints  on  approval. 


Send  me  the  Evers- 
ley Shakbspbakb  Set, 
with   Portfolio  of  Printr, 
which  you  are  offering  with 
a  two  years'  subscription  for 
tbe  Review  of  Reviews.     If 
they  are  satisfactory,  I  will  pay 
$1.00  a  month  for  15  months.     If 
not,  I  will  return  them  in  good  con 
dition. 


1  Bk." 


/lark  Twain's  Opinion  of  the  Eversley  Shakespeare 

44  Certainly,  in  disseminating  this  compact  and  admirable   Eversley   Shakesstiie. 

the  Review  of  Reviews  Company  is  doing  the  public  a  high  service,  and  I  wish  » 

offer  my  share  of  the  thanks  due.     J  am  of  the  unlearned,   and  to  me  the  frra 

and  Introduction  are  invaluable;    they  translate  Shakespeare  to  mc,  and  taa| 

him  within  the  limits  of  my    1  iderstanding.    Most  people  have  limits  ahmibits 

mine,  and  need  these  generous  helps  ;  here  they  have  the  opportunity  to  nvfh 

their  lack."— S.  L.  CLEMENS. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 
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BLAKESPEARE'S 

OMPLETE 

fORKS 

IN  ii  VOLUHES 

This  Edttigk  is  the  product 
f  tlie  famous  book-pu I Wishing 
onse  of  the  Macrmllan  Com- 
any.  The  editor  is  Dr.  C.  H* 
lEHFORI>,  Professor  of  English 
literature  at  the  University  of 
rVaies.  In  text,  in  annotations 
vnd  commentary,  it  can  be  ac- 
septed  as  the  latent  product  of 
;he  best  Shakespearean  schol- 
arship* The  eleventh  volume 
is  .Mr.  Hamilton  Wkight  Ma- 
BIE's  hiographv  of  "Shake- 
speare ttie  Man,11  uniform  In 
'binding,  type  page,  etc.,  with 
the  *A  Works."  The  type  is 
clear  and  beautiful,  and  the 
binding  a  handsome  red  Inter- 
laken  cloth. 


PORTFOLIO 
OF  RARE 
SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTS 


The  BEATT-rrFTL  and  Inter- 
esting Connoisseur's  Collec- 
tion of  Rake  Shakespeare- 
an Prints,  edited  by  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Eaton,  Librarian  of  the 
Book  lover's  Library,  has  passed 
entirely  into  our  hands.  The 
tasteful  and  attractive  port- 
folio  i*  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  containing  in  the  aggre- 
gate no  less  than  15B  Shake- 
speare prints  ;  the  subjects  are 
the  most  famous  picture**  of 
such  great  Shakespearean  art- 
ists as  Edwin  Booth,  Henry 
Irving,  Kkmtile,  Charles 
Fisher,  Edmund  Kean,  and 
others,  in  the  dress  of  their 
best-known  rol«s,  (if  various 
portraits  of  Shakespeare,  in- 
teresting old  playbills,  of  cele- 
brated paintings  of  Shake- 
speare scenes,  and  portraits 
of  his  famous  con tem poraries. 
The  prints  are  executed  very 
handsomely  on  heavy  enameled 
paper,  eliarmingly  tinted. 


THE 

REVIEW 

OF 

REVIEWS 


The    Presidential    Eleo-    fm 
tion  Impending,  and  the  many 
notable  public   questions  and 
problems   before  this  country 
and  the  world,  will  make  the 
Review  of  Reviews  more  than 
ever  indispensable.    It   is  the 
one    authentic    and    timely 
"news  ■'  magazine  in  the  world. 
In  Albert  Shaw's  editorials, 
in  the  contributed  articles,  in 
the  reviews  of  the  other  maga- 
zines and  the  books,  iu  its 
hundred    pictures    an    is- 
sue,  it  is  a  panorama 
of  the  world's  progress 
that  keeps  the  read- 
er thoroughly  "up 
to  date." 


SENT  FREE   ON  APPROVAL 

"We  offer  lo  send  this  Shakf-stf-akk  LdNUUnr,  express  prepaid,  for  your  ex- 
animation.  If  you  want  it,  send  us  ft.  no,  and  $1.00  a  month  for  14  months  for  ih 
cliHh-bound  edition.  The  publishers'  price  was  $ 27.00  for  the  books  and 
portfolio,  so  by  accepting  our  offer  (or  $14  25  in  a  lump  sum)  you  save 
$17,00  ia  one  case,  and  I17.7S  on  the  cash  payment.  Bear  in  mind  that 
you  do  not  obligate  yourself  by  ordering  the  set  sent  to  you,  as  it  may 
be  returned  at  our  expense  if  U  does  not  prove  to  be  the  kind  of  a  Shake- 
speare that  you  would  be  proud  to  have  in  your  Library, 

If  you  wish  &  more  cosily  edition  of   Sbakespeare   for  gift  or  library 
purposes  thou  the  regular  cloth -bound  set  described  above ,  we  can  supply 
a  lew  numbered  sets  of  the  Evkrm.kv  Edition,  very  beautifully 
printed  and  bound  in  half-leather,  gilt  top,  and  marble  boards,  at 
%jloo  a  month  for  11  months. 


13  Astor  Place,  New  York 
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Che  Best  Fiction 


Ok  $berroO$ 

By  George  Barr  AtcCntcheon,  author 
of  "Graustark"  and  " Castle 
Craneycrow,"  The  strongest  story 
ever  written  by  this  popular  author. 
Illustrated,  in  color,  by  C.  D. 
Williams.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

Bart*  of  Grand  Bayou 

By  John  Oxenhmn,  author  of  "  Flowers 
of  Dust,"  "God's  Prisoner,"  etc. 
A  story  of  unusual  power.  Full  of 
the  dash  and  strength  of  the  sea. 
Illustrated.         izmo,  cloth,  $1.50 

M  April  Prince* 

By  Constance  Smedley.  "Full  of 
the  champagne  of  youth.  Engaging, 
vivacious,  a  book  to  drive  away  the 
blues."  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

Katharine  frmDaia 

By  Beatrice  Harraden,  author  of  "Ships 

that  Pass  in  the  Night,"    etc.     A 

very  strong  novel,  not  psychological. 

izmo,  cloth,  $  1. 50 

Ok  Part)  of  Stan 

By  Margaret  Crosby  Mnnn,  author  of 
"A  Violin  Obligate"     A  musical 

I     novel  of  great  strength  and  power. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $  1. 50 
: 


Ok  Black  Sbilliag 


fiotior  D'eoerel 

By  Barbara  Yechton,  author  of  "Young 
Mrs.  Teddy,"  "We  Ten,"  etc. 
A  charming  story  for  old  and  young. 
Illustrated.         i2mo,  cloth,  J  1.50 


"The 

"The 


By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  author  of 
Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,** 
Maid  of  Maiden  Lane,"  etc.  A 
delightful  tale  of  old  Boston  towns. 
Illustrated.         izmo,  cloth,  £i-5<> 

Ok  Braze*  galf 

By  Janes  L  Ford,  author  of  "  The 
Literary  Shop,"  "Hypnotic  Tales, " 
etc.  A  very  amusing  satire  on  the 
worship,  creation  and  maintenance 
of  the  "Four  Hundred."  Illus- 
trated by  Glackens.       izmo,  cloth, 

#1.50 

Ok  Yellow  grayot 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenbelm,  author  of 
"The   Traitors,"    "A    Prince  of 
Sinners,"  etc.     A  story  of  remark- 
able originality.    Illustrated.    1 2  mo, 
cloth,  $1.50 

Ok  GoMei  j ctkft 

By  Eden  Phillpotts,  author  of  "  Chil- 
dren of  the  Mist,"  "The  River," 
etc.  Full  of  thrilling  adventure. 
Illustrated.         1 2 mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

tea-CaMe  Calk 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  author  of 
"The  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 
Fellow,"  "Paul  Kelver,"  etc.  A 
collection"  of  humorous  essays  like 
"  The  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 
Fellow. '  *  Liberally    illustrated. 

i2mo,  cloth,  £1.00 
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Illustrated  Gift  Books 


H  Checked  tow  Jlffair 

By  Pul  Leicester  Ford,  author  of 
•'Wanted,  a  Chaperon,"  "Wanted, 
a  Matchmaker."  These  three  books 
in  the  same  style.  Illustrations  in 
photogravure  and  border  decorations 
in  color.  {2.00 

lit  Jlrcady 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Atabie,  author  of 
"  Under  the  Trees,"  etc.  Full- 
page  illustrations  by  Will  Low. 
Decorations  in  color  by  Charles  L. 
H  in  ton.  In  the  same  style  as 
««  Forest  of  Arden  "  and  " Under 
the  Trees."  Net,  $1.80 

tube*  malindy  Sings 

By  Pan!  Laurence  Dunbar,  author  of 
««  Candle- Lightin*  Time,"  "Lyrics 
of  Lowly  Life,"  etc.  With  illus- 
trations by  the  Hampton  Institute 
Camera  Club.  Net,  $1.50 

historic  Building* 

Described  by  great  writers  and  travel - 
ers,  and  profusely  illustrated.  Edited 
by  Esther  Singleton,  author  of  "Great 
Kctures,"  etc.   Illus'd.   Net,  $  1.60 

fiat*  *ttd  tlKir  Decoration 

By  Lillie  Hamilton  French.   With  over 

100    illustrations   by  Katharine  C. 

Budd,  and  numerous   photographs. 

A   thoroughly    practical    book. 

Net,  $  3. 00 

the  Betfitig  of  the  twig 

By  Walter  Russell,  author  of  "The 
Sea  Children,"  and  famous  as  a 
painter  of  children's  portraits. 
With  full-page  illustrations  and  text 
cuts.  Net,  $2.00 


Ok  Oriental  Rug 

By  W.  D.  Ellwanger.  With  a  chapter 
on  Oriental  Carpets,  Saddle  Bags, 
and  Pillows.  With  many  illustrations 
in  color  and  in  black  and  white. 
Indispensable  to  every  buyer  of  rugs. 
Net,  $2.50 

In  tfte  Palaces  of  tot  Snltaa 

By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  author  of 
"Cathedral  Days,"  "Three  Nor- 
mandy Inns,"  etc.  With  numerous 
illustrations  in  half-tone  and  photo- 
gravure, sumptuously  printed. 
Net,  {4.00 

Ked-fic*a 

By  John  Uri  Lloyd,  author  of  "String- 
town  on  the  Pike,"  "Etidorhpa," 
etc.       With   numerous   illustrations 
and  decorations  by  Reginald  Birch. 
Net,  $1.60 

We,  Cfcc  People 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  author  of 
"The  Man  Without  a  Country," 
"  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,"  "Mem- 
ories of  a  Hundred  Years,"  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth.  Net,  #1.20 
A  collection  of  articles  recently 
written  for  several  journals  of  wide 
circulation  and  now  for  the  first 
time  published  in  book  form. 

Ok  Golden-Rod  fairy  Book 

Compiled  by  Esther  Singleton,  author 

of  "A    Guide    to   the    Opera," 

"Romantic    Castles  and  Palaces," 

etc.    Illustrated  throughout  in  color. 

Net,  $1,60 
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THE  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Sb  THE  BOOKLOVEliS  FWORITE  BOOKSTORE  SS 


Till-:  TTNinv  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  Just  entering  "upon  Its  nineteenth  season,  to  a  union  of  bnoi- 
lovera,  libraries,  and  reading  circles  organised  to  save  money— to  make  "  book  monej"  go  farthest      it 
■uppHnH  (by  mall  only)  any  and  all  books  published.    It  distributes  more  books  in  this  way  th«      n :.. 
*h tn bHehn lent  in  the  United  States,  and  Is  thus  enabled  to  supply  members  at  large  discounts.    In  fact,  <«r 
discount*  run  ill  the  way  up  to  80  per  cent,  from  the  regular  publication  prices,  a  statement  proved  tm-jlhj 
times  over  In  every  catalogue  we  issue. 

ENGLISH  IMPORTED  BOOKS 

lit  Addition  to  nupplying  all  American  books,  the  As- 
MK'Mtmn  in  iijiikititf  a  special  feature  of  Imported  books, 
unil  la*t  mmmm  *ont  its  General  Manager  on  a  special 
minion  to  (if pat  ilritain.  He  personally  selected  the 
liiru^.it.  Hut  tit  km'-" I  library  books  ever  imported  at  one 
time  by  any  Amerfctn  book  establishment.  The  Associa- 
tton  n  c  i\  alogiu  of  these  books,  recently  issued,  has 
already  bn>u#ht.  orders  from  oar  members  and  from  pablio 
hbrartoft  Jill  over  tbe  United  States— even  from  the  great 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  with  its  more-than- 
s^miUiou  volumes. 

TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  FREE 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Association  is  its  wholesale  Magazine  Subscription  Depart- 
ment, We  ji3  ■■  especially  desirous  of  extending  our  usefulness  in  this  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
still  further  Increasing  our  membership  among  the  readers  of  The  Bookman.  This  is  our  special  offer:  Send 
us  92.00  'it  your  next  year's  subscription  (new  or  renewal)  to  Tbb  Bookman,  and  we  will  send  you  free  * 
v  ■mi-'-  ir-Lul  membership  in  the  Union  Library  Association.  The  membership  fee  alone  for  one  year  is  #:*  (•»'. 
so  that  our  otter  really  means  $5.00  for  $2.50,— the  price  of  the  Thb  Bookman  alone. 


OTHER  MEMBERSHIP  ADVANTAGES 

Does  an  institution  of  this  kind  appeal  to  yon  ?— Tom 
who  pay  high  pricks  for  books  f— You  who  get  nmmtw 
factory  service  when  ordering  by  mail  ?— You  who  order 
from  book  catalogues,  and.  doing  so.  often  find  that  £m 
books  are  not  what  you  expected  and  not  according  to 
descriptions  ?  If  so.  and  you  want  your  -  book  money  to 
go  farthest  and  bring  you  just  what  you  order,  snd  bring 
it  promptly,  then  by  all  means  secure  a  membership  m 
the  Association.  If  yon  once  become  a  member  yon  will 
bemain  a  member.  We  therefore  make  you  the  following 
attractive  offer: 


OPTION  No.  I 

Tf  yon  have  already  subscribed  to  Bookman  for  the 
coming  year  or  if  you  prefer  some  other  periodical,  we 
will  senn  you  &  ono  year's  trial  membership  and  ANT  ONE 
of  fibs  fnllottiriff  loading  magazines  for  the  regular  price 
of  the  magazine  alone,  as  follows: 


ThtattMticMfcfr $4J0 

CeiTOot  Utoroi 


ThflCtntiin $4  JO 

fleiiair  of  IttffM .., .  2.50 

Ths  World's  Wort 3J0 

Cstintrt  Life  IJO 

Tho  C&smpolitan IJO 

By  pimply  ordering  ONE  of  these  magazines  through  1 
you  will  gut  v •  ■  u  i  membership  free. 


torpor's  Itzttr. 


4.08 
1J0 


OPTION  No*  2 

If  you  prefer  a  book  to  a  periodical,  send  ns  91.50  i  h^ 
publisher's  regular  price),  and  we  will  send  yon  a  one 
year's  trial  membership  free,  and  a  copy  post-paid  i»f  the 
regular  $L50  edition  of  ANT  ONE  of  the  best-selling  n  ore  la, 
such  as: 

A  Fores!  starts 
Tbt  Hstrt  of  Ism 
Tbt  Fortsoos  if  Fifl 
fordo*  Ktift 
Tbt  Call  of  tbt  WU 


Tho  I 

Tho  Little  Sboobord  of  U*f- 

doaCosw 
TboOoo  Wonao 
MsMs  of  ftrsdioo 

Or  we  willSsend  you  any  other  $L£0  novel  yon  may 
prefer.  Simply  order  one  book  at  the  publishers  regular 
price,  and  you  get  your  membership  free. 


VALUABLE  CATALOGUES  FREE 

The  Association  some  years  ago  inaugurated  a  Series  of  SPECIAL  SALiES,  and  issues  several  Special  S  u  i . 
Catalogues  evkby  yeab.  which  abb  bent  free  to  members.  Special  Sale  List  No.  34  has  recently  b.-(i 
i  turned,  and  uontainfl  a  large  number  of  standard  books,  both  American  and  Imported,  at  discounts  ranging  A14,  the 
wav  tir  Tii  SO  it. k  csnt.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  how  important  it  is  that  you  become  a  member  immedi*.t  u  I y 
in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  Special  Sale.  Those  who  take  Periodica  la  will  be  inter?  *t^4 
in  i.ijr  Wholesale  Periodical  Catalogue,  which  has  just!been  issued  for  1004,  and  which  contains  the 
leading  MagimGPH  snd  Our  Babgain  Clubbing  Offebs.  Our  Holiday  Catalogue,  containing  the  tattling 
i..-  -a-  ■•'  a]  1  (imminent  publishers,  suitable  for  Holiday  purposes,  is  now  ready,  and  with  the  other  catalogues  above 
named,  will  be  «ent  free  of  charge  to  those  who  apply  far  membership  immediately. 

The  Association  also  does  an  immense  business  in 

STATIONERY 

And  furnishes  all  kinds  of  visiting  cards,  writing  papers,  wedding  Invitations,  and  other  engraved  work 
ai  wholtu&le  rates,  oar  prioes  in  many  cases  being  only  about  one  half  those  charged  by  retail  stationers. 

Points  to  Remember 

1,    The  Association  Is  not  an  experiment,  having  been  in  existence  for  more  than  eighteen  years. 

*2*  I(a  tena  of  thousands  of  members  are  in  every  Htate  la  the  Union,  and  include  numerous 
Public  Librarian  and  Reading  Circles,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  book-lovers  and  home-library  builders. 

;J.  Ita  Proprietors  and  manager  are  old  and  experienced  publishers  and  booksellers,  and  it  is  financed  by 
of  or  a  QtjAttTUtt  Million  Dollabs  Capital. 

4*  Ita  references  are  the  Commercial  Agencies,  or  any  of  the  leading  publishers  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston. 

This  offer  is  limited  to  January  1, 1904* 

Address  alJ  Orders  to 


THE  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


91  &  93  FIFTH  AVE 
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Jmpurtant  announcement 


3*  DoLumc 8     Authors  anb  their  l&orM 
2  Coliimc^-^ongs,  litpmnfi  anb  linnet 
2  Volume  if— •Diction  an?  of  ftutfrorri 
2  ttolumtit--.$»pnap0rf  of  jftatrD  2?ooM 
t  Poiumc-  J nDcr,  anb  <3uiDc  to  £nsrcm- 
aiic  Sttibing. 
in  aH. 


46  Doumu-s 


Pajts  and  SM  Illustrations 


It  contilrn  the  best  af  science,  phjJo*<>phv,  history, 
bii'Rfaphv,  poetry,  humor,  travel,  fiction,  oratory,  rssayi, 
letters — in  ■  word,  all  the  but  bid  most  lasting  Literary 
thought  of  sinty  centuries. 


l&bat  putcbarfttit  ^ap 

§.  5-  JMcClan :  "  If  i*  undoubtedly  the  moii  success* 
fql  publication  ever  undertaken  in  this  country ^  if  not  in 
the  wi>rl:i,  ' 

Philip  D*  Armour ;  "  I  gare  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
iwlngy  a  iet  of  the  Warner  Library  and  took  one  for  my- 
tctf,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  li  the  moil  valuable 
id  of  book*  for  private  or  public  Library  now  to  be  had." 

Central  Flu  Hugh  La:  **  T  be*  Library  of  the  World's 
Best  Literature T  is  the  most  valuable  and  fascinating 
woifc  J  hatre  ever  bad  in  my  library." 

Albert  Sbaw,  Ph.D.:  *4 1  do  not  know  any  other  means 
by  which  the  general  reader  can  obtain  so  broad  and 
well-balanced  an  idea  of  the  whole  course  of  worthy 
literary  production  from  early  times  down  to  Mr.  Kip- 
ling,  for  instance,  as  in  the  Warner  Library.*' 

fir.  Charts  Jaws  Wood,  IX.D.:  "  The  Warner 
library  wfl!  prnvr  the  force  that  starts  a  new  epoch  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  American  people," 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  we  are 
able  to  place  within  easy  reach  of  every  reader  of  tbo 
BouIva1an>  that  greatest  of  all  works  on  Literature,  the 

famous  banter  Lfbrart 

This  monumental  production  occupies  the  proud  posi* 
lion  of  being  the  acknowledged  creates*  work  on  litera- 
ture ever  published,  not  only  In  America  but  in  the 
whole  world. 

Assisting  Charles  Dudley  Warner  En  this  stupendous 
and  scholarly  undertaking  were  Hamilton.  Wright  Mabie 
and 

300  Cbttorjf  anb  Critic^ 

For  years  these  noted  schotars  labored  at  enormous  ex- 
pense. The  great  libraries  of  every  mifDn  were  visited 
and  the  foremost  authorities  were  consulted.  All  ibe 
Beat  and  Ljdtiojr  literary  thought  of  Sixty  Centuries 
was  gathered  together  and  arranged  into  alphabetical 
order.  It  was  then  beautifully  illustrated  and  bnnnd 
into  46  sumptuous  volume*  and  appropriately  called  a 
u  Library  of  thk  World's  Bfiaf   Li thk a u  h." 

CIk  Crotonittg  ftatuzt 

This  splendid  library  gives  not  only  the  greatest  work 
of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  wnrld*,  but  it  contains  an 
extraordinary  series  of  critical  and  interpretative  essays, 
or  studies,  by  the  foremost  living  authors,  affording  the 
reader*  delightful  introduction  10  each  great  master,  and 
describing  hit  life,  aims  and  achievements,  and  his  place 
in  the  World's  Academy  of  the  immortal*. 

This  work  should  be  in  every  home  for  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  every  member  of  the  family. 
Students,  teachers,  literary  societies  and  public  libraries 
find  It  indispensable* 

% tss   Chan  l) ,1  if  price 

No  one  need  now  remain  without  thla  magnificent 
Library.  By  joining  the  "  Public  Opinion"  Club  you 
can  secure  a  set  of  the  New  Memorial  Edition,  newly 
tevised  and  enlarged,  at  Law  Than  One-Half  the  Pub- 
lisher's Price  *nd  on  Small  monthly  payments  amount- 
ing to  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  equip  your  home  with  the  finest  library  which  baa 
ever  been  gathered  together  in  small  compass  since  the 
making  of  bouks  began. 

Cut  otf  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us  To*D*yt 
It  will  bring  full  particulars  and  handsome  specimen 
pages  without  cost  to  you  :  also    a 

Sample  tfopfl  free 

of  "  Public  Opinion,11  the  most  instructive  weekly 
magazine  published,  containing  tbe  news  of  the  world 
for  busy  people. 

Officially  adopted  by  tbe  New  York  City  Schools  and 
New  York  State  Regents 

Scad  lb  ta  Inquiry  Cosipoa  (o<4ay 


Li, 


public   Opinion    Club 

91  and  oj  Fifth  Ave*,  New  Yoifc  City 


Gentle 

Please  send,  tctihout  c*tt  to   me,  sample  copy 
fif  "  Public  Opinion,"  alio  sample  pages  and  full 

Earliculars  or  your  advertising  offer  of  the  "  Ll- 
rary  of  the  World*!  Ben  Literature/1 


SfrtHr 
Twwn  _ 
Stati— 
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LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


The  Late  Prof.  Max  Mailer 

The  Sllesian  Horseherd 
("DasPferdefeiirla") 

Questions  of  the  hour  answered  by  F.Max 
Mii Her.  Translated  by  Oscar  A.  Fechter, 
Mayor  of  North  Yakima,  Washington.  With 
a  preface  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter.  Crown 
8vo.    fl.20net.    By  mail,  fl  .30. 

This  Is  a  translation  of  a  work  which  was 
published  some  years  back  in  Germany,  but 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  translated 
into  English.  It  consists  of  a  controversy  on 
religion  carried  on  between  Professor  Max 
Mttller  and  an  unknown  correspondent  in 
America. 

The  Lore  of  an  Uncrowned 
Queen 

SspWeDarrttei,  Cniftttf  George  I.,  Ml  Her  Cenespoedeice 
with  PMNp  Christopter  tout  KeeigSMrck 
By  W.  H.  WILKINS,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A., 
Author  of  •*  Caroline,  the  Illustrious  Queen 
Consort  of  George  II.,  etc.  With  24  Por- 
traits and  Illustrations.    8vo,  f  5.00. 

SUpper's  ABC  of  Fox  Htrating 

By  E.  (E.  SOMERVILLE,  M.F.H.  Joint 
author  of  "Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish 
R.  M."  With  20  plates  in  color  by  the 
author.  4to  (15ixl2i  inches).  Cloth 
boards.    $3.60  net. 

The  Pedagogue  at  Play 

A  Record  of  Sporting  Adventures  in  Holi- 
day Time.  By  G.  M.  A.  HEWETT,  author 
of  "  The  Open-Air  Boy,"  etc.  With  12  illus- 
trations from  photographs  by  the  author. 
Crown  8vo,  806  pages,  fl.50  net.  By 
mail,  f  1.60. 

Mr.  Lang's  Christmas  Book  for  1903 

The  Crimson  Fairy  Book 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  WTith  8  Colored 
Plates  and  43  other  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Ford.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges.  $  1.60  net. 
By  mail,  $  1.75. 

The  «  Qoiliwogg  "  Book  for  1*03 

The  Grofliwogg's  Circus 

With  Colored  Pictures  by  Florence  K. 
Upton  and  verses  by  Bertha  Upton.  Oblong 
4to,  boards.    $  1.50  net.    By  mail,  $1.62. 

Bold  Ttirptn  A  Romance'^  Song  by  San^eHeT 

Oblong  4to.  With  35  Illustrations,  of 
which  17  are  in  color.    Boards,  $2.00. 


By  Annie  Steger  Wlastoa 

Memoirs  of  a  Child 

16mo.  171pp.  11.00  net.  By  mail,  91-06 
"...  These  memoirs  have  an  air  of 
authenticity  and  are  delightfully  full  of  no- 
tions that  now  strike  one  as  familiar  sad 
natural,  or  again  as  curiously  peculiar,  ac- 
cording to  their  varying  from  the  reader's 
standards.'* — Nra>  York  Tribune, 

"...  Though  written  In  a  different 
vein,  it  recalls  'The  One  I  Knew  Be«t  of  All/ 
by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  The  thoughts 
and  actions  of  a  little  girl  are  here  recorded 
with  entire  fidelity.  .  .  .  The  charm  of 
this  memoir  lies  in  the  fact  that  trie  reader 
will  imagine  that  it  is  her  own.  It  la  of  no 
narrow  application." — Beacon,  Boston, 


Climbs  and  Explorations  in 
Hie  Canadian  Rockies 

By  HUGH  E.  M.  STUTFIELD,  author 
of  "  El  Maghreb :  1200  Miles'  Ride  Tbrongh 
Morocco,"  and  J.  Norman  Collie,  F.  R.  &, 
author  of  "  Climbing  on  the  Himalaya  and 
Other  Mountain  Ranges."  With  24  full- 
page,  56  half-page  illustrations  and  3  maps. 
8vo,  pp.  xii-348.    $5.00. 

NEW  NOVELS 


By  H.  Rider  Haggard 

Stella  Fregeltes  at** Tine 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.  Crown  8vo.  f  1.50 
"  .  .  .  While  'Stella  Fregelius'  is  a 
wide  departure  in  style  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  Mr.  Haggard  has  ever 
given  us.  .  .  .  The  struggles  of  the  young 
inventor  to  perfect  the  aerophone  are  only 
incidental  to  a  story  of  remarkable  psycholog- 
ical   force.— Pittsburgh  ChronlcU-TeUgrtph. 

By  M.  B.  Pruds 

Christian  Thai  TstStamrasWcsiLii 

By  M.  E.  FRANCIS  (Mrs.  Francis  Blno- 
dell),  author  of  "  The  Duenna  of  a  Genius," 
etc.    Crown  8vo.    $  1.50. 

"An  Interesting  novel  in  which  love,  music 
and  human  weakness,  and  the  waywardness 
of  woman  are  strangely  and  cleverly  blended. 
Each  chapter  is  headed  with  a  bar  of  music, 
and  the  entire  story  is  keyed  to  respond  to 
the  musical  theme.  Dramatic  and  absorb- 
ing."—Pittsburgh  Chronicte-Telearipfu 

By  the  Author  of  "My  Lady  of  OrufeM 

The  Master  of  Gray 

A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
By  H.  C.  BAILEY.    Crown  8vo.  fl. 50. 

"A  story  with  a  fine  air  of  romance  in  it- 
martyrs  and  followers  of  Knox,  Romanists, 
and  gentlemen-at-arms  appearing  briskly  In 
their  turn.  Lively  dialogue,  and  an  ad- 
mirable suggestion  of  sixteenth-century 
manners.  A  thoroughly  readable  book" — 
Daily  News,  London, 
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"THE  FOREST 

THE   NEW  BOOK   BY 

STEWART    EDWARD    WHITE 

Author   of   "THE    BLAZED    TRAIL" 

W*ITH  i8  FULL-PAGE  DRAWINGS 
INCLUDING  A  FRONTISPIECE  IN 
COLOR,    BY    THOMAS    FOGARTY 


r 


TT   is    the   commingling    of    adventure, 

observation,  anecdote,  and  wood  lore 

which   gives   this    book    its    leisurely    and 

intimate    tone   and    constitutes    one   of   its    chief 

charms Verily,  there   are   pages    of 

delight  here  for  the  true  fisherman  ;   and  the  spice 

of   underbrush,    the    dance   of   flecking    shadows 

from  the  giant  trees  and  the  voices  of  wind,  rapid,  or  trickling 

stream  to  delight  every  lover  of  the  woods "The 

Forest  * -  should  at  once  give  its  author  a  front  place  among 
the  very  few  Americans  who  have  written  with  sympathy,  intelligence 
and  sense  of  the  woods  and  its  people." 

Churchill  Williams  in  "The  Bookman" 

FIRST  EDITION  EXHAUSTED  BEFORE  PUBLICATION  $1.50  Net  (by  mail,  $1.65) 


BACKGROUNDS 
OF    LITERATURE 

By   HAMILTON    WRIGHT   MABIE 

ELABORATELY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  DRAWINGS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  DECORATIONS.     PRINTED  ON 
DECKLE-EDGE    PAPER.      RICHLY    DECORATED    COVER    IN    RED    AND    GOLD.      PUT    UP    IN    A    BOX. 

ESSAYS  on  Wordsworth,  Emerson,  Whitman,  Scott,  and  other  authors,  who  have  touched  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  their  fellows.     Mr.  Mabic  places  behind  each  writer  the  landscape  which  most  deeply  affected  his  imagina- 
tion and  gave  color  to  his  genius.     The  volume  treats  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world. 
S2.00    Net    (by  mail,  fe.x8) 
Prom  the  New  York  "Evening  Post" 

"  'America  in  Whitman's  Poetry*  is  perhaps  the  solidest  bit  of  criticism  that  Mr.  Mabie  has  produced,  and 

certainly  one  of  the  most  judicious  estimates  we  have  of  a  poet  whose  orbit  is  difficult  to  calculate 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  at  the  DeVinne  Press,  and  with  its  numerous  unhackneyed  illustrations  falls 
happily  in  the  category  of  gift  books." 

THE    OUTLOOK    COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 
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THE  POEMS  OF  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 

With  32  photogravure  illustration*  from  hU  own  dcaignM 
Edited  by  Elisabeth  Luther  Carv,  author  of  "  The  Rossettis,"  etc.    2  vols.    8to*    Net,  $6.50, 

A  most  happy  mingling  of  the  poetry  and  art  of  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
ment.     The  art  of  the  poet  is  delightfully  interpreted  by  the  brush  of  the  artist. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE 
BOURBON  CHATEAUX 

By  Elizabeth   W.   Champney,   author  of 
**  Romance  of  the  Feudal  Chateaux,"  **  Ro- 
mance of  the  Renaissance  Chateaux/1  etc, 
8vo,     With  colored   frontispiece,  47  photo- 
gravure and  other  illustrations. 
Net,  $3, oot     (Hy  mail,  $3.35.) 
Willi  this  volume  Mrs.  Champney  completes 
her  presentation  of  the  famous  chateaux. 

LITTLE  JOURNEYS   New  Series 

By  Elbrrt  IIubbarp. 

Beautifull v  printed  and  bound,     Many  illus- 
trations in  photogravure* 
2  vols,     Bvo.     Each,  $2,50. 
L— To  the  Homes  of  English  Authors 
II. — To  the  Homes  of  Great  Musicians 

Mr,  Hubbard's  **  Little  Journeys"  appeal 
to  a  large  circle  of  readers,  and  there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  warm  welcome  for  these  two 
new  volumes. 


ROME  AND  THE  RENAISSANCE: 

THE  PONTIFICATE  OF  JULIUS  II, 
By  Jui-IAN  KlacZKo.     Translated  by  John 
Dennie.  author  of  **  Rome  of  To- Day  and 
Yesterday,"  etc. 

8vo*     With  52  full-page  illustrations* 
Net,  §3.50,     (Postage,  25  els.) 
The  Italian  Renaissance — at  its  most  vic- 
torious period  and  upon  its  most  appropri- 
ate stage* 


OLD  PATHS  AND  LEGENDS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Saunterings    over     Historic    Roads,    with 
Glimpses   of    l'icturestjue    Fields   and    Old 
Homesteads,      in      Massachusetts.      Rhode 
Island*  and  New  Hampshire. 
hy  Katharine  M.  Abbott. 
8vot      With    1 86  illustrations  and  a   Route 
Map*     Net,  $3.50.     (Carriage*  25  cts*J 
"The  pages  are  lull,  rich  and  ra.cyt  and  reflect  gre^t 
credit  on  the  author.     The  ithitrratiao*  bear  evidence 
of  the  spleodld  work  done  by  the  camera/'—  71u  Pitts- 
burgh Uiitrttr* 

LITERARY  NEW  YORK 

Its  Landmarks  and  its  Associations. 
By  Chari*es  Hemstreet. 
i2mo.  With  about 60  illustrations*  Net* $1*75* 
A  delightful  Jta/^0i?rW  of  tradition  and  illus- 
tration concerning  the  literary  centre*  of 
New  York  and  of  the  figures  which  made 
them  famous. 

THE  ART  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 

A  Handbook  lor  the  U«  of 
Students*  Travel  Ion.  and  Readers 

By  Heinrick  WGlfflin;  of  the  University 
of  Munich. 

Bvo*  With  over  100  illustrations.  Net,  $2.25. 
With  its  profuse  and  beautiful   illus- 
trations, and  Professor  Wolfflin's  text, 
this  is  the  ideal  hook  for  all  lovers  of 
Renaissance  Art. 


LITTLE  FRENCH   MASTERPIECES 

Edited  by  Alexander  Jessup*     Translations  by  George  Burnham  Ives*     Wilh 
portraits  in  photogravure*     6  vols.     i6mo.    Cloth,  each,  $l.OQ*     Limp  leather, 
each*  $1.25, 

I.     .MliWIMfill  lil.-OAUTIER  V*-MAUPASSANT 

II.-FLAUBERT  IV*— DAUDET  VL— BALZAC 

Each  volume  contains  the  best  and  most  representative  stories  of  a  single 
author  and  an  introductory  essay  by  a  competent  critic,  and  also  a  portrait 
of  each  author. 


Smdfttr  Itandiomr  Ittautrattd  Catalogue  of  Jfeijdaj  Backs 

New  York  Q.  P.   PUTNAM'S  SONS 


London 
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Some  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


Jtfrj,  Richard)*  N*ui  B**t  *f  F*hUt 

THE   GOLDEN  WINDOWS 

An  L'lquistic  book  of  Fables  for  Old  and  Young,  by  La u ha  E,  R*cha*05,  author 
of  "  Captain  January,"  etc.  Simply  and  gracefully  written,  appealing  equally  to 
adults  and  children.  Handsomely  illustrated  and  decorated  by  Arthur  E.  Bechcr 
and  Julia  Ward  Rfc ha rds*     nmo.     £1.50. 

"  One  §/  the  Startle  si   Sliriti  ever  written   ' 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  DUCHESS 

A  pretty  story  of  the  kindling  of  a  mutherT3  We  for  her  only  child,  by  Frances 
Charles,  author  of  ii  In  the  Country  God  Forgot/'  etc.  Illustrated  in  color  by 
J.  H.  Caliga.      lamo.      $  1.50. 

A  nandf*nte  $«i  fwr  tvtrf  tb*mtrt-g**r 


O 


flH 


FAMOUS  ACTORS  and  ACTRESSES  and  their  HOMES 

The  domestic  aide  of  the  lives  of  leading  stage  favorites,  by  Gustav  Kl-hhf, 
■upcrhly  illustrated  with  photogravure  frontispiece  of  Julia  Marlowe  and!  over  CO  full- 
page  plate*  and  vignettes,  printed  in  tints,      Svo.      £3.00  net  (postpaid,  ^.in)* 

A  Ugical  itftttnt*  #/"Tt#  Wertd  Bctutffut" 

THE  LIFE  RADIANT 

In  thii  new  book  Liu  an  Whiting  aims  to  portray  a  practical  ideal  fur  daily 
living,  r&mo,  fi,oo  net  (postpaid,  ^l.oS).  Decorated  cloth,  JB1.25  rtit  i" post- 
paid, $1.35)- 

""A  A**i  %f  T4T1  fatttnatitn^  d* ltribirtr  fUtttrtiqut   Indian    Trihti  M 

INDIANS  OF  THE  PAINTED  DESERT  REGION 

Authoritative  first-hand  Information  by  Geo&ge  Wharton  James,  the  author  or"  *l  In  and  Around  the 
Grand  Canyon/1     With  66  illustrations  from  unusual  photographs.     Crown  Svo.    $2.00  ntt  (postpaid,  $2.16}. 

Dr.   UmWi   CrfUiiUn  $f  Tjfb*l  Balladi. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORY  IN  BALLAD 

Written   during  the  past   10   yeans   by   Eowaro  Evmitt  Hale  and  members  of  his  family.      And  now 
tint  published,  with  many  illustrations.     Small  Svo.     $2,00  net, 

Reaching   the   ihut-in   mind  1/  tht    Blind,  Df*fy  MuTei 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN.      Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her 

An  absorbing  account  of  Dr  Samuel  Gr  Howe's  successful  pioneer  efforts  to  educate  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind. 
By  Maud*  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.      Illustrated*      Crown  Svo,     #1,50  net  (postpaid,  51.03), 

Some  Illustrated   Books 
URSULA'S  FRESHMAN 

Another  popular  book  for  girls  by  AtfNA  Chafin 
Ray,  author  of  •'  Teddy;  Her  Book/'  etc. 
lima.     5 1. 20  net  (postpaid,  $1.32). 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  RICH 

A  bright  story  of  city  and  country  life,  by  M.  £. 
Wai-le*,  author  of  "The  Little  Citizen.11     12 mo. 

THE  GIANT'S  RUBY 

And  other  fairy-tales  by  Mabel  Fuller  Bloocett 
— original  and  amusing,  with  pictures  by  Katharine 
Pyte,      Iimo,      1 1**5  net  (postpaid,  £1,39}. 


for  Young  People 

BRENDA'S  BARGAIN 

The  last  of  the  l*  Brenda  *'  books  for  older  girls, 
by  Helen  Leah  Reed.  i2mo.  Si.;o  net  (post- 
paid, $1,32). 

ROBIN  HOOD;  HIS  BOOK 

Ever  interesting  legends  merrily  retold  by  Eva 
March  Tapfan,  and  illustrated  in  color  by  Charlotte 
Harding.      I2mo.     $t .  50  nei  (postpaid,  $1 .6ft). 

JANE  AND  JOHN 

Their  Plays,  Parties  and  Picnics,  by  Elizabeth 
PoLHEMUf.  A  book  about  human  children,  Illus- 
trated in  color.     12mo.    $1,504^  (postpaid,  5 1, 66), 


Send  for  Illustrated  Christmas  Catalogue  describing  the  above  and  other  new  books 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Saalfield's  Christmas  Books. 


DENMARK,  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

By  WILLIAM    ELEKOY   CIRTIS,  the   Famous   Journalist.  Traveler,    I^eeturer.     A  tna«raMtaaiit    book    tf 
travels,   with    seventy    full -page    half- to  ue    ill  unt  rations     #vo,     Cloth,  S3. 00.     Half    mor.    *#-0»i.      Foil 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  CAMLET  CLOAK, 

11  j  fURLEN  BATESON.  Illustrated  by  W.  HBIi- 
BEUT  [>lT.\TiiN,  A  romance  of  the  great  North- 
west*   Cloth,  tl.fiO. 


UNDER  MAD  ANTHONYS  BANNER. 

By  thfl  Author  of  *<  R4lph  Mirlowt"     IlliiscinitPd  bj 
C.  M.  COOLIIJDE.     Appeals  to  all  who  admire  tata 

of  eo  u r .  i  l-. -     '  I  ■ . th r  $1. 50. 


AESOP'S  FABLES  IN  RHYME  FOR 
CHILDREN, 

Bv  Bit:  HARDS  OS  IK  WHITE.  Prof,  of  Ma  thematic* 
St.  Louts  I  fifth  Hvhofjl,  and  MA  BQ  A  BET  B.  LONG- 
LKY,  Fifty  llliiHtratludH  by  CHARLES  LIVING- 
STUN  IH'LL.     Boards,  4  to.    *!.:&. 


CIRCUS  DAY. 

Hy  GEO  ROE  ABE.  Illustrated  bj  JOHS  T. 
McCUTCHEON.  A  ?it-  tv  of  the  great  day  wh«n  Uw 
big  show  came  to  tows.     Cloth,  60c. 


DICKON  BENDTHE-BOW. 

By  EVERETT  McNEIL.    Illustrated  la  cokirs  by  ROB  WAGNER.     Ad  exceptionally  beautirul    book  of 
wonder  tales.    Cloth.    Square  12 mo.    fl.Sfl, 


FRANCES 
TREGO 
MONTGOM- 
ERY'S 


BILLY  WHISKERS. 

A  charming  goat  story  for  the  little  ones.    Boards,  4fro«     £1.00. 

BILLY  WHISKER'S  KIDS. 

A  sequel  t«i  the  above,  telling  all  about  Day  and  Night,  the 
kids.     Hoards,  4to,     $1.00. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ELECTRIC  ELEPHANT- 

A  rival  to  the  Jules  Verne  stories.     Cloth,  12rao«     fl.50, 
50  full- page  half-tones  by  C.  M.  COOLIDGK. 


IN  CHILDHOOD  LAND. 

}(v  MA1U1AUET  M.  PA  I  IE.  Illustrated  In  dainty 
colon  It.v  KATHARINE  11-  liRKKNLANU.  'The 
Modern  Kate  Green  a  way."  A  hand  Home  vorwe  book 
lor  the  children*  new  and  original.     Board*,  4 to, 

*lm. 


DADDY  DINKS, 

Uv  T-fHHME  MEItVYS,  HJ unt rated  In  bright  colors 
by  T .  fit  OM  W  E  L  L  L  A  W  IE  L  N  V  E.  Co  m  leal  rh,v  rues 
and  jingle*  fnr  Jlttle  people,  every  page  printed  In 
gurgpuui*  tlutu.  ■  Boards,  itu,    f  1.SI5, 


ROGER  AND  ROSE. 

H>  K  AT  HA  HI  NIC  HKKE1E,  Firwt  President  of  tbe 
Kindergarten  Atvto<<bLtiouL  Illustrated  by  KATH- 
ARINE H,  GREEN  LAN  IX  Talcs  of  bird  life,  out- 
door -iportu,  country  pleasure*,  etc.  Cloth T  12 mo. 
$1.00. 


I  JEWEL  STORY  BOOK- 

'    Bv  ELiHlENt'E  A,  EVANS.     HlustraW  bj    \*\    H. 
|    FRY,     Beainiful  gf-uiH  are  endowed  with  life  aod  tell 
I    of   undurgn  iij!i.|  car  en,  depth*   of  the  ocean,  dense 
jungles,  etc.    Cloth,  Umo.    fine. 


CHARACTER  READING. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  SYMES.     An  excellent  little  hand  book,  giving  plainly  the  principal  facts  about  the 
reading  of  characters  by  the  ejes,  noee*  iiiinit.li,  chlnT  etc*    Cloth.  50c. 


THE  SAALFIELD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Henry  Holt  and  Company 


»  W.  33d  St.,  New  York. 


-Richly  illustrated,  "  popular,"  but  scientifically 
accurate. 

Ferns. 

A.  Manual  for  the  Northeastern  States. 

By  C  E.  WATERS*  PfaJX   302  pp.  Square 

8vo.     Boxed.    $3.00  ne<  (by  mail,  $3.34). 

•  *  Thia  book  is  likely  to  prove  the  leading  popular 
work  on  feme.  No  Oner  01  Amp  lee  of  tern  pbotog- 
npbj  has  ever  been  produced.*'— Plant  World. 


Some  thirty  genial  satires  on  matters  of  universal 
interest 

The  Thoughtless  Thoughts  of 
CarisabeL 

By  ISA  CARRINGTON  CABELL.    Gilt 

top.    12mo.    $1.25  net  (by  mail,  $1.37). 

"Bright  comments  on  certain  phases  of  modern 
society.  .  .  .  Her  wit  is  keen  and  pointed."— Wash- 
ton  Stsr. 


By  a  noted  French  Socioligist,  with  introduction 
by  a  noted  American. 

The  Laws  of  Imitation. 

By  Prof*  GABRIEL  TARDE.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Elsie  Clewes  Parsons,  with  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Gidd- 
ING8,  of  Columbia.  404  pp.  8vo.  $3.00 
net  (by  mail,  $3.20). 


A  handsome  book  with  fine  portraits  on  a  very 
interesting  period  of  French  history. 

The  Regency  of  Marie  de 
Medicis. 

By  ARTHUR  POWER  LORD.    180  pp. 
$1.75  net  (by  mail,  $1.85). 


A  new  edition  of  "  one  of  the  most  important  books 
on  music  that  has  ever  been  published." 

Lavignac's  Music  and 
Musicians. 

Practically  a  Cyclopaedia  of  its  subject, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  With  chap- 
ters on  Music  In  America  and  The  Present 
State  of  the  Art  of  Music,  by  H.  E.  KREH- 
KTKT      $1.75  net  (by  mail,  $1.91). 

In  this  fourth  edition,  Mr.  Krehblel  covers  Richard 
Strauss,  Humperdlnck,  Welngartner,  Dvorak,  Char- 
pentier,  Sullivan,  Elgar,  etc. 


5th  printing  of  a  de- 
lightful book  by 
CHARLES 
BATTELL 
L00MI$, 
with  24  delightful  il- 
lustrations by  Mmes. 
SH INN  and  CORY 
and  others  (fl.25). 


•toent  eftrtftmu 


Cheerful  Americans. 

"Worthy  of    rrsak    Stockton," 

says  the   Times   Saturday  Review  of  one  of  the 
stories  In  a  notice  praising  all. 


18th  printing  of  a  romance  of  travel  that  has  been 

unqualifiedly  praised  by  The  Nation,  and  is 

among  the  "best  sellers." 

The  Lightning  Conductor. 

By  C  N.  and   A.   M.    WILLIAMSON. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Oar.    $1.50. 


An  absorbing  story  of  a  modern  mystery  with  much 

ingenuity  and  little  horror ,  by  the  author  of  "The 

Heritage"  "A  Soldier  of  Virginia,"  etc. 


The  Holladay  Case. 

By  BURTON  E.  STEVENSON. 

(Just  published.) 


$1.25. 


Two  crisp,  clever  novelettes,  uniform,  75c.  each. 

Merry  Hearts. 

By  ANNE  STORY  ALLEN.  The  humor- 
ous experiences  of  two  plucky  bachelor 
girls.    With  frontispiece  by  Eliot  Keen. 

Tribune.— "The  laughter  and  the  sentiment  are 
unforced  ...  it  fills  an  hour  in  capital  fashion." 


A  Duke  and  His  Double. 

By  E.  S.  VAN  ZELE.    With  frontispiece 
by  F.  S.  Shinn.     3d  pritUing. 

A  gentle  satire  on  New  York  society. 
Sun.— •'  Both  the  fun  and  the  interest  are  ingeni- 
ously kept  up  to  the  end." 
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'We  LIBRARIAN 

knows  more  about  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE  than  anybody 
else.  His  business  is  to  know.  He  must  not  litter  his  shelves 
with  useless  works  of  reference ;  but  he  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  every  good  book  of  the  sort :  so  that,  in  a  sense,  his  dictum, 
his  judgment,  and  his  purchase  of  a  book  are  a  fair  criterion  by 
which  owners  of  private  libraries,  authors,  students,  teachers 
and  others  may  be  guided. 

An  extraordinary  proof  of  the  value  of  the  New  INTER- 
NATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA  is  that,  within  a  year's  time, 
over  seven  hundred  libraries  have  purchased  it 

Among  these  libraries  are  the  following: 


COLLEGES 


Vale 

HurvTiril 
Princeton 
Hit  r  it  a  nl 
Columbia, 
Camel  I 

JVllMNvlv»lTji)l 

J  oh  dm  Hopkins 

llroivn 

Amherst 

William* 

Atidover  Tlieoluirlrrtl 

Howdaln 

(ulifufr 


Rochcfilcr 
Ml*  Holrok« 
Francis  XtLTler 

Sarin  flold 
Swart  h  mo  re 

rniztT  Thi'olowlrn.1 

Oberlfn 

Wevlerap 

Oh  id    XIIU- 

RiichtH 
Adalbert 
etCi*  etc* 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


New  York 
Bom  on 
Philadelphia 
Brook  1 3  ii 
Buffalo 
Newark 
PravldcDce 
tl  an  ford 
Clevelaad 
Cincinnati 
Connect  lent  fttate 
Vermont  Suae 


Hartford 

\<»iv  llami>~liiM-  Htrntc 

PFUtiH]rlvaala  Slate 

Ohio  Starr 

New  Jeraer  -lair 

Virginia  Stale 

Mechanics'  nod 

Tradeam  *  ■  u '  * 
Mechanical  Engineer* 
Cfi*e  >lriiiurinl 
t Proton  Scb—I 
Trowbrldsr    Reference 
etc.,  etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Department  of  Education 
Depnrimeut  of  State 
V-ti. Department  of  Agriculture 
I  Fulled  Statei  Nrtj  Library 
lloflioa  A  rlirnifiun 


t'tiliin  League  Club,  fc\  Y* 

Stale  Capitol 

Me iropolita.il   Miincuin  of  Ar 

Prntt  luatltate 

Drexel   Institute 


American  Academy  of 

Ann  and  Science* 
A**ocltuloo  of  the  Bar 
rnlvpraity  Club.  Zf.  V, 
elCi*  etc* 


BOOKBUYERS  cannot  do  bettor  than  to  follow  the  example 
of  these  libraries,  The  work  is  absolutely  new ;  the  only 
new  encyclopaedia  on  the  market.  It  is  in  seventeen  royal  octavo 
volumes  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages  each,  with  colored  plates. 
It  is  impossible,  in  an  advertisement,  adequately  to  describe  this 
great  encyclopaedia,  but  if  you  will  send  us  your  address  on  the 
form  below,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  handsomely  illustrated 
book  containing  a  full  description  of  all  the  departments  and 
other  interesting  information. 


Cut  off  this  Coupon  and  send  it  to  DODD,  MEAD  tf-  CO. 
l>ODDt  MEAD    &    CO.,   372    5th  Ave,,  New  York  City: 

Please  send,  without  cost  to  me,  the  handsome  book  of  THE  NEW  INTER- 
NATIONAL* ENCYCLOPEDIA  containing  descriptions,  colored  illustrations,  maps, 
and  information  regarding  discount  and  "little-payment  plan,1' 


Na, 


Street   No. 


Bookman 


Past   Offite. 


Statt_ 
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Attractive    Holiday   Books 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OP  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

By  THOMAS  E.  WATSON 

Author  of  "The  Story  of  France,"  "  Napoleon,"  etc 
One  volume.    Illustrated.    8vo.    Cloth,  $3.60  net.    Postage,  17c.  Additional 


An  unconventional  biography. 


BENJAMIN  DISRAELI 

By  WILFRID  MEYNEU, 

With  forty  fflortratiOM.   8vo.   Cloth,  «3.0O  net. 


Poet»g»,  lie.  additional- 


STATELY  HOMES 

IN  AMERICA 

From  Colonial  Times  to 
the  Present  Day. 

By  HARRY  W.  DESMOND  «• 
rCROLY 


With  160  Full-page 
Illustrations. 

A  magnificently  illus- 
trated study  of  domestic 
architecture  in  America 
that  will  appeal  alike  to 
the  architect,  the  decora- 
tor and  to  students  of 
American  social  life.  Royal 
Octavo,  OUt  top,  $7.50  net. 
Postage  additional 


CHAMPLAIN 

The  Founder  of 
New  France. 

By  EDWIN  ASA  D1X 

A  new  volume  in  the  His- 
toric Lives  Series.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo.  doth,  $1.00 
net.  Postage,  10c.  addi- 
tional 


Recent 
Successful  Novels 

THE  LAW  OF  UFE 

By  ANNA  MoCLUBE  Shoix*     12mo.     Cloth,  $LG0 

THE  SILVER  POPPY 

By  Abtbub  Stbxkgxb.  12mo.    Cloth.  $1.50 

FOUR-IN-HAND 

By  Gxbaldinx  Anthony.  ^    •_*..* 

Frontispieoe.    12mo.    Cloth,  $L50 

BUTTERNUT  JONES 

By  Tildeh  Txlvobd.  Wust'd.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50 

THE  CAREER  TRIUMPHANT 

By  Hxhbt  B.  Boom.  12mo.   Cloth,  $1.50 

MAMZELLE  FIFINE 

By  Eleanob  Atkinson. 

Frontispieoe.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.50 

PUCE  AND  POWER 

By  ELXiEN  Thobnbycbojt  Fowiab. 

Illustrated.    Umo.    Cloth,  $1.50 

DOCTOR  XAVIER 

By  Mat  Pxmbebton.  Ulust'd.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.60 

SHIPMATES  IN  SUNSHINE 

By  F.  Fbanzfobt  Moobb.       12mo.   Cloth,  $1.50 

THE  CHASM 

By  Reginald  Weight  Kauitkan  and  Edward 
Childs  Cabpentxb.  12mo.    Cloth,  $1.50 


WOOD-CARVING 

By  0E0R0E  JACK 

A  New  Volume  in  the  Artis- 
tic Crafts  Series. 

With  drawings  by  the  author, 

16  collotype  plates  and 

other  illustrations. 

The  author  provides  an 
exhaustive  manual  for  all 
the  branches  of  wood-carv- 
ing, laying  stress  upon  the 
relation  of  the  carvers'  art 
to  nature  and  upon  the 
necessity  of  co-operation 
between  the  carver  and  the 
architect.  12mo.  Half- 
bound,  $1.40  net.  Post- 
age, 14c.  additional. 


PHOENIXIANIA 

By  JOHN  PfNENK 

A  new  edition,  illustra- 
ted by  £.  W.  Kemble.  with 
fifteen  full-page  plates  and 
twenty -five  cuts  in  the 
text,  and  with  an  intro- 
duction by  John  Kendiick 
Bangs.  12mo.  Cloth,  $2.00. 


LUCRETIA  BORGIA 

By  FERDINAND  OREOOROVllIS 

Translated  by  J.  L.  Garner.  The  first  translation 
from  the  German  of  this  Important  work.  Illustra- 
ted.   8vo.  Cloth,  $2.25  net.   Postage,  17c.  additional. 

THE  ALPHABET  OF  RHETORIC 

By  ROSSITER  JOHNSON,  Pa.D.,  LL.D. 

Associate  Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

A  familiar  companion  for  all  that  care  to  speak 
and  write  correctly.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 
Postage,  10c.  additional. 


SPENCER  KELLOGG  BROWN 

His  Life  in  Kansas  and  His  Death  as  a  Spy— 1842-1868 

As  told  in  his  diary  edited  by  George  Gardner 
Smith.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.85  net.  Postage,  14c. 
additional. 

THE  STORY  OF  RAPID  TRANSIT 

By  BECKLES  WILLS0N 

The  history  of  the  development  along  different 
lines  of  this  great  factor  of  modern  civilisation.  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  12c. 
additional. 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
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LEE  <a  SHEPARD'S  New  Boohs 


By   the   Author   of   "Uncle    Terry" 

THE  HERMIT 

A  Story  of  the  Wilderness.    By  Chabi.es  Clark  Munn.     Illustrated  by  A.  B-  Shute.     Gat 
top,  finely  printed  and  bound.     Price,  f  1.50. 

«*  Not  Kipling  with  his  •  burdens,'  nor  Clark  Russell  with  his  seething  sea-tales,  can  entice  people  away  from  ' 

r  Mr.  "         "    ~     '       ' 


by] 


.  Munn."— Boston  Courier. 


MY  CANDLES  and  Other  Poems 

By  Eliza  Botlk  O'Reilly,    ttmo,  cloth,  beautifully  printed 
on  best  laid  paper,  gilt  top,  $1.00  net.    Postpaid,  f  L10. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  young  poet,  in  a  first  effort,  exhibits 
the  high  degree  of  imaginative  power  and  poetical  expression 
that  has  been  shown  by  Miss  Blixa  Boyle  O'Reilly,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.— Boston  Herald. 


ELIJAH  KELLOGG:   THE  MAN 
AND  HIS  WORK 

Edited  by  Wilmot  B.  Mitchell*  Professor  of 
Oratory  in  Bowdoin  College.  Fully  illustrate 
graphs.    Large  12mo,  cloth,  $1  JO  net.    Postpaid. 


Under  the  able  direction  of  Prof.  Mitchell.  promiacntMM 
like  Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  Professor  Chapman,  of  Bew- 
doiu  College,  and  others,  hare  contributed  racottocUoas  «f 
such  portions  of  Mr.  Kellogg' a  life  as  were  best  known  to  eaea. 


A  Handbook  of  Great   Valve 

DONT'S  FOR  MOTHERS 

By  Gabriellb  £.  Jackson.     16mo,  superbly  printed  in  brown  ink  on  high  grade  tinted  lines 
paper,  and  bound  in  brown  silk  with  brown  edges  and  gold  title.     128  pages.      Price,  50 
cents  net ;  postpaid,  55  cents. 

These  words  are  not  the  mere  theorising  of  a  practised,  well-known  writer,  as  Mrs.  Jackson  is,  but  are  reflected  from  the 
kind  heart  and  quick  brain  of  an  intelligent,  happy  mother,  conspicuously  successful  in  the  guidance  of  her  children  torad 
manhood  and  womanhood. 


FOR    THE   BOYS    AND    GIRLS 

Each  Handsomely  Bound  and  Finely  Illustrated 


THE  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  OF 
THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON 

Showing  how,  in  company  with  Santa  Claus,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Cinderella  and  her  Prince,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood.  Old  Mother  Hubbard.  Jack  Sprat  and  his  Wife, 
Tommy  Tucker,  and  some  others,  he  made  a  remarkable  tour 
oyer  land  and  sea  and  through  the  air. 

By  Rat  M.  Stewabd.  With  12  full-page  illustrations  in 
colors  by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  Quarto,  cloth,  $1.00  net.  Post- 
paid, $LU. 


LAUREL  LEAVES  FOR  LITTLE 
FOLK 


Edited,  illustrated,  and  decorated   by   Mast   K. 

Edition  de  Luxe.  Octavo,  sumptuously  illustrated,  decora- 
ted, printed,  and  bound,  boxed,  *&fi0  net.  Postpaid.  #178. 
The  most  beautifully  gotten  up  book  ever  attempted  for 
children.  Miss  Phillips  has  gathered  choice  gem*  from  the 
most  famous  friends  of  children,  Eugene  Field.  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  and  many  others,  and  il- 
luminated each  by  her  own  skill. 


TWO    YOUNG    LUMBERMEN.     By  Edwabd  Stbatkmeyeb Net. 

AT    THE    FALL    OF    MONTREAL.     By  Edwabd  Stbatemeyeb <• 

FOLLOWING    THE    BALL.     By  A.  T.  Dudley - 

YOUNG    HEROES    OF    WIRE    AND    RAIL.     By  Altah  Milton  Kerb. - 

JOE'S    SIGNAL    CODE.     By  Reiff  Hesseb " 

YOUNG    EXPLORERS    OF    THE    ISTHMUS.     By  Edwakd  Stratemkvux                                           .  - 
JOE,    THE    SURVEYOR.     By  Edwabd  Stbatemeyeb     .......... 

JO  Y    BELLS.      A  Story  of  Quinnebasset.    By  Sophie  May  .........  ~ 

HELEN    GRANT'S    SCHOOL    DAYS.     By  Amanda  M.  Douglas - 

A    LASSIE    OF    THE    ISLES.     By  Adele  E.  Thompson - 

THE    GIRL    WHO    KEPT    UP.     By  Mabt  McCbab  Culteb -• 

FAMOUS    CHILDREN.     By  H.  Twitchell - 

LITTLE    BETTY    BLEW.     By  Annie  M.  Babnes •« 

IN    THE    DAYS    OF    QUEEN    VICTORIA.      By  Eva  Mabch  Tafpan •• 

RANDY    AND    PRUE.     By  Am  Bbooks •• 

WINIFRED'S    NEIGHBORS.     By  Nina  Rhoades - 

THE    FROLICSOME    FOUR.     By  Edith  L.  and  Abiadne  Gelbkbt •• 

DOROTHY'S    PLAYMATES.      By  Amt  Bbooks - 

ROVER'S    STORY.     The  Autobiography  of  a  Collie.     By  Helena  Higginbotham                                .          .  m 

Postage,  ten  per  cent  of  net  price  on  each  of  the  above  books 
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WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 


Sixth  Avenue  and  48th  Street 
NEWYQRK 


rRENCH  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 


DAILY  THOUGHTS 

Compiled  by  J.  and  M.  Bouvet.  A  unique  and  at- 
tractive volume  containing  one  or  more  quotations 
Jo  F>*ncb  for  every  day,  embracing  wit,  sentiment, 
poetry  and  philosophy  from  the  beet  classic  and 
modern  authors.  Handsomely  printed  and  bound  in 
limp  leather.    218  pages.  $1.00. 

EN  SON  NOM 

Bjr  Edward  Everett  Hale,  translated  by  Mary 
Prince  Sauveur.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  with  portrait  of  the 
author.    360  pages,  $1.00. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  LES  M1SERABLES 

The  handsomest  edition  to  be  had  in  the  original 
French.  5  volumes,  cloth,  $8.50,  half-morocco, 
*13.50. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  LES  TRAVAILLEURS  DE  LA  MER 

One  volume,  cloth,  $1.60,  half-morocco,  $8.00. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS 

The  handsomest  edition  to  be  had.  Beautifully 
Illustrated  by  Bieler,  Myrbach  and  Rossi,  2  volumes, 
cloth,  $3.00.  half-morocco.  $6.00.  8ame  work  Edition 
de  Luxe.  But  400  copies  published.  19  extra  illustra- 
tions fac-slmlle  water  colors  and  printed  on  fine  satin 
paper.  Bound  in  hall-morocco,  Boxborough  style, 
gilt  top.  $6.00. 


But  100  pub- 

.pan  paper:  Half-calf 

binding,  $12.00.    Half-morocco.  $18.00.   FuU-i 


Same  EDITION  DE  GRAND  LUXE. 
llahed.    Printed  on  Imperial  Japan 
',  $12.00.    Half-morocco,  r "  " 
beautifully  ornamented,  $36.00. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  QUATREVINOT-TREIZE 

607  pages,  12mo.    Cloth,  $1.60;  half-morocco,  $8.00. 

FRENCH  BOORS  FOR  CHILDREN 

CATHERINE,  CATHERINETTE  ET  CATARJNA 

By  Arsftne  Alexandre.  A  charming  little  story  for 
children.  Bright,  vivacious,  simple  and  wholesome. 
Beautiful  illustrations  in  color,  with  attractive  cover. 
Quarto,  76  cents. 

CHANSONS,  POESIES  ET  JEUX  FRANCAIS 

Arranged  by  Agnes  Godfrey  Gay.  Songs  and 
games  sung  and  played  for  many  years  in  France. 
76  cents. 

LES  MALHEURS  DE  SOPHIE 

Par  Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Segur.  Relating  the  ad- 
ventures and  misfortunes  of  a  heedless  little  girl. 
12mo,  illustrated,  208  pages,  cloth,  90  cents. 

FRENCH  GAMES 

FRENCH  CONVERSATION  CARDS 

A  novel  and  pleasing  way  of  studying  the  French 
language.    By  Miss  Theodora  Ernst.    60  cents. 

JEU  DES  ACADr-MlCIENS 

Twenty  French  authors  contribute  their  wit  and 
wisdom  to  the  entertainment.  By  Mile.  R.  See. 
76  cents. 

CITATIONS  DES  AUTEURS  FRANCAIS 

A  French  game  of  authors.    76  cents. 

JEU  DE  CONNAISSEZ-VOUS  PARIS? 

A  novel  way  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
Paris.    76  cents. 

THE  TABLE  GAME 

By  Helene  J.  Roth.  A  French  game  to  familiarise 
uplls  with  the  names  of  everything  that  is  placed  on 
1  >e  dining-room  table.    75  cents. 
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FRENCH  BLOCK  CALENDARS 

With  daily  quotations  from  best  authors,  others 
containing  Proverbs,  Anecdotes,  Menus,  etc.  Prices, 
40,  60, 60,  76  cents,  $1.00,  $1.26,  $1.60,  $2.00. 

FANCY  BLOCK  FRENCH  CALENDARS 

Bach  has  a  beautiful  hand-colored  picture  or  a 
photogravure  on  a  white  or  gray  card,  and  a  neat 
Tittle  block  to  match  the  card.  Prices,  60, 86  cents, 
$1.00,  $1.20,  $1.60,  $1.60. 

FANCY  BOOKLET  FRENCH  CALENDARS 

With  exquisite  hand-colored  pictures  or  photo- 
gravures. Interspersed  quotations  from  the  great 
French  authors.  Prices,  66, 60, 80c,  $1.00,  $1.20,  $1.60. 
Others  with  colored  illustrations.  An  nee  Benie,  80c. 
Heareuss  Annee,  80c,  De  Jour  en  Jour.  26c,  Alfred  de 
Mnsset,  76c,  Sully  Prudhoinme,  70c,  Victor  Hugo,  76c, 
Francois  Coppee,  70c. 

FRENCH  ALMANACHS 

20  cents  each,  as  follows :  Grevln,  Comique,  Amu- 
sant.  Lunatlqae,  Charivari,  Pour  Hire,  Parisian,  Con- 
temporaln,  Dames  et  Demoiselles,  Gulllaume. 

ALMANACH  HACHETTE  FOR  1904 

Petite  encyclopedic  populalre  de  la  vie  pratique. 
Edition  simple,  paper,  48c,  boards.  60c.  Edition  com- 
plete, $1.00,  Edition  de  bureau,  full  morocco,  $1.60. 

GERMAN  GAME 

DAS  DEUTSCHE  LITTERATUR  SPIEL 

A  German  game  of  Authors.    By  F.  8.  ZoUer.  76c 

ENGLISH  GAME 

A  GAME  OF  MYTHOLOGY 

A  simple  and  pleasant  way  orbeeosaing  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  mythological  characters.    7*  cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ENGLISH  BOOKS 

THE  COMPLETE  POCKET  GUIDE  TO  EUROPE 

Edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Thomas 
L.  Stedman.  Accurate,  concise,  handy.  One  volume, 
full  leather  binding.  $1.26. 

SIMPLE  RULES  FOR  BRIDGE 

By  K.  N.  Steele.    Pamphlet,  26  cents. 

MAID  OF  M0NTAUK 

By  Forest  Monroe.  A  romance  of  the  early  days 
of  Long  Island.   Cloth,  $1.00  net. 

THE  REWARD  OF  PRINCE  CHEERFULNESS 

By  Ruth  Lewlnson.  A  tale  for  children  intended  to 
portray,  by  personification,  traits  of  character  such 
as  cheerfulness,  temper,  patience,  etc.,  their  cause 
and  their  effect  upon  each  other.    Cloth,  76  cents. 

CHEMISTRY :  Its  Evolution  and  Achievements 

A  general  survey  of  the  subject  for  the  non-pro- 
fessional reader.  Written  in  a  style  designed  to  hold 
the  interest  of  its  readers  and  to  Invite  appreciation 
of  the  grandeur  and  the  charm  of  Chemistry.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  $1.00. 

SHAKESPEARE:  Hit  Critics  and  Lovers 

By  Miss  Carolyn  Evans  Huse.  Perpetual  Calendar. 
Each  page  contains  quotations  for  one  week.  The 
dates  are  directly  In  the  center  of  the  pages  and  to 
the  left  of  each  the  quotation  Is  given,  and  to  the 
right  critical  comments  of  leading  Shakespearian 
scholars.  The  selections  for  January  are  from  "Love's 
Labor  Lost,"  for  that  was  the  first  play  written,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  year,  they  are  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  The  dates  of  publication  are 
given  at  the  head  of  each  page.  This  calendar  is  not 
only  useful,  but  Instructive.    $1.00. 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  **£****£*' 
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BOOK   DAYS! 


The  Mail  and  Express  I 


ALL  days  are  book  days  from  November 
First  to  Christmas,  but  the  particular 
issues  in  which  the  book  publishers  will 
receive  special  attention  this  season  will  be 
the  five  Saturdays  from  November  Twenty- 
first  to  December  Nineteenth  inclusive* 
Christmas  Number,  December  Fifth. 
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the  boss 

By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 

A    Novel  of  the   Inner  Life  of 
New  York 

mnotnto*  by  W.  etackmt 
12m.  cloth,  $1.50 
(Second  edition  before  publication.) 
The  editors  of  two  great  news- 
papers write : 

444  The  Boss*  Is  the  story  of 
stories. — the  best  thing  that  an 
Amer  can  writer  has  yet  turned 
out  in  telling  of  our  own  people." 

"I  am  enthusiastic    over  4  The 
Boss.'     It  is  a  swift,  graphic  pic- 
ture of  a  period  that,  so  far  as  my 
*>bftcrvitian  goes*  was  unwritten  in  fiction  " 
"  The  book  is  great."— St.  Louis  Republic. 


HIS 
LITTLE  WORLD 

By  Samuel  Merwln 

The  Story  of  Hunch  Badeau. 

12mo.  cloth,  lllistntsd,  $1.25 

"  Admirable  Hunch  Badeau."— 
New  York  Sun. 

44  Such  men  as  he  are  the  kings 
of  the  earth." — 

Minneapolis  Tribune. 
44  One  of  the  things  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss." — 

Cleveland  Leader. 
"  A  book  about  which  too  many 
good  things  cannot  be  said." — 

Baton  Courier. 


RECOLLECTION* 


By  Richard  Henry  Stoddard 


{Edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock.)    With  an  Introduction  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stbdman. 
12no.  cloth,  lltastritod.  $1  JO  Mf 

"  Thr  volume  is  a  precious  one — a  wealth  of  recollections." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"  His  friendships  he  has  recorded  beautifully." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

"  1  v-isb  L  bad  more  space  to  write  of  this  most  interesting  book.     The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  read  the  book  your- 
■clf/T—  JHUMU  S    Gilder  in  the  Chit  ago  Tribune. 

FOR    THE    HOLIDAYS.    P*r,y  application  will  secure  one  of  the  remaining  copies  of  the  large  paper  edition  limited 
to  ioo  copies.     Extra  illustrated.     Circulars  on  application.    8vo,  il  001,  $7.50 


TENNESSEE    TODD 

By  G.  IV.  Ogden 

A  Novel  of  the  Great  River. 

12m.  doth 
With  frontiipioco,  $1  JO 

4*The  accounts  of  river  races, 
armed  encounters  and  midnight 
ambuscades  are  vivid  and  unhack- 
neyed."— New  York  Times. 


THE  CIRCLE  IN  THE 
SQUARE 

By  Baldwin  Sears 

The  Story  of  a  New  Battle  on  an 
Old  Field. 

12mo.  cloth.  $1  JO 

44  Strong,    high  •  purposed,    pic 

turesque.       Its    keen    fascination 

holds  the  reader  in  a  sure  grasp." 

—Book  News. 


NEW   FORTUNES 


By  Mabel  Earle 


How  Molly  and  Her  Brothers  Came  to  Boulder  Gulch 
12m,  cloth.  MootroM.  $1.25  not 

The  first  ■>.iuir.e  in  the  East  and  West  Scries  for  younger  readers. 
"  So  filled  with  jpirit  and  vivariiv  thai  it  will  put  mettle  into  the  heart  and  heels  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  has  the 
>d  luck  lo  fall  into  tu  pages." — Jlhtn?  Presf. 


WITHIN    THE   PALE 


By  Michael  Davltt 


{Eight  Thoasjtnd)  12m,  $1.20  not. 

The  true  story  of  Ami -Semitic  persecution  in  Russia  based  on  personal  investigation. 

4  The  fullest  description  we  have  had  of  the  condition  of  the  Jew  in  modern  Russia." — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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Brentano's  New  Boohs  1 


A  Life  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald 

Br  IDA  A.  TAYLOR 

With  16  ttltutratioiM  on  Ait  piper  ind  with  Photo- 
gravure Frontieplece.    One  Urge  volume,  net,f}.50. 

The  Lost  King 

Br  HENRY  SHACKELFORD 

A  powerful  historical  novel,  dealing  with  Louis 
Charles  Capet,  son  of  Louis  XVI.  The  gTeat 
Napoleon  is  one  of  the  leading  characters.  Six  illus- 
trations and  a  handsome  cover,  $1.15. 

Mrs.  J.  Worthintfton 

Woodward 

By  HELEN  BEBKMAN 
A   brilliant  and   dramatic  story  of  the  New  York 
Social  Centre.    $1.25. 

The  Pikemen 

Br  S.  R.  KEIGHTLBY. 
A  romance  of  the  rising  of  179S  in  County  Down. 
Illustrated,  £1.50. 


Sotils 

u  RitaV  latest  novel.  A  scathing  erpos*  of  En^ai 
Society  Life,  p.$o. 

The  Beggar's  Garden 

Graceful  Verses  by  VOSS  RUTH  LA  WRENCH, 
author  of  " Colonial  Verses.'1  Changing  fctai*+oM 
illustrations  enliven  the  pages,    Net,  fi.oo. 

Fair  Women  of  the 
XVIIIth  Century 


Large  quarto,  seven  beautiful  reproduction*  l»  1 
,  gilt  stamping.    $1.50. 


Large  q 
doth,i 


The  Child's 
Arabian  Nights 

By  HEATH  ROBINSON, 

Eleven  full-page  illustrations  in  color. 

Bilberry  Wood 


**  r>* 


This  is  a  good  JuvenUe  by  T.  C  M.  DICK, 
Clever  verses.  Illustrated  in  cola rt ,  t> b.i>n g  To rrp  ,  f  1 T cc 


BRENTANO'S,  new  yowl 
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In  Making   Your  Holiday  Book  Purchases 


YOU  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  secure  the  benefit  of  careful  and  impartial 
advice  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  myriad  books  offered  for  the 
Holiday  season  by  the  American  publishers.     Such  aid  and  guidance 
may    be    found    in    the    two    Holiday    Numbers   of  The    Dial  —  a  journal 
recently  characterized  by  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell  as  "  the  most  unbiased t  good 
humored,  and  sensible  organ  of  American  Criticism."      In  these  issues  all  the 
Holiday  and  Juvenile  books  of  !  903  worth  the  attention  of  cultivated  readers  will 
be  considered  from  a  careful  critical  standpoint,  without  bias  or  favor  of  any  sort, 
In  the  advertising  pages,  also,  of  these  issues  you  will  gain  the  right  sort  of  help 
in  your  Holiday  book  shopping.      Only  the  better  class  of  publishers  advertise 
in  The  Dial  —  those  whose  output  may  be  depended  upon  as  worth    your 
consideration;    and  thus  you  will  not  be  confused  and  misled  by  a    mass    of 
meretricious  trumpeting  of  cheap  and  worthless  books. 

If  you  will  send  tea  cents  In  stamps  to  the  address  below*  rrjentfaning  this 
jidrfrtuMcmcnt*  the  two  Holiday  Number*  of  THU  DIAL,  (jtppejtring  December 
I  *nd  S6)  will  be   mackd  you    as   issued— two   numbers   for  the   price  of  one. 

THE    DIAL,    Fine    Arts    Building,   Chicago 
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$F iffy  Annual  Book  dumber 
Cfte  Chicago  &ecotfi#eralti 


L 


THE  Fifth  Annual  Book 
Number  of  C&e  Mcotb- 
i^etalD  will  appear  on 
Saturday,  November  28, 
nineteen  hundred  and  three. 

More  book  advertising  is  printed 
in  C^e  lffeC0rt)'#eraltl  than  in  any 
other  paper  in  Chicago  or  in 
the  entire  West. 

C^e  BeCDtiHgtetalft  has  a  circula- 
tion of  the  highest  quality — in 
fact  the  largest  two-cent  circu- 
lation in  the  United  States, 
whether  morning  or  evening. 

A  comprehensive  resume  of  hol- 
iday gift  books  and  other  recent 
publications  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  book  number. 
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cA  Word  to  the 
Wise  Advertiser 


A  LEADING  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  of  the 
\^r**  highest  character  and  unquestioned  reputation 
said  they  could  trace  over  20,000  sales  during  1902  as 
a  result  of  their  advertising  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The    Tribune's   handsome  gain    in  circulation 
for     twelve    months    is    shown    below: 


1902.  1901. 
November  compared  with  November 
December         "            "     December 

1903.  1902. 
January   compared   with  January  . 
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This  means  an  equal  gain  in  value  as  an  advertising 
medium,  as  the  quality  of  the  circulation  remains  the  same. 

NO   INCREASE    IN    ADVERTISING    RATES.      FOR   TERMS,    ETC.,    ADDRESS 

THE   TRIBUNE,    +    new  york 
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FREDERICK  WARNE  ®.  CO.'S 

Publications  Suitable   for   Holiday   Gifts 


1 


THE  VORK  OF  BOTTICELLI. 
SIR    JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

*Tl*e  inital  volumes  of  ••  Newnes'  Art  Library  "  to 
comprise  the  work  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past 
and  present  in  Painting  and  Scnlptnre.  With  full 
list,  of  known  examples,  a  brief  biographical  sketch, 
64.  full- page  illustrations  in  monochrome  and  a  fron- 
tispiece in  photogravure.  Size,  o&x6K  inches.    Vel- 

lum  back,  artistic  paper  sides,  per  vol.,  $1.35. 

i  Other  volumes  preparing.) 

A.  Tlew  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  a  Standard  Historical  Set 

ABBEYS,  CASTLES  and  ANCIENT  HALLS 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  VALES.  Their  Legend- 
ary  Lore  and  Popular  History.  By  John  Timbs 
and  Alex.  Gunw.  Handsomely  produced,  with 
Kood  margins,  this  standard  work,  illustrated  with 
xa  interesting  photogravures  of  celebrated  Halls 
svnd  Baronial  residences,  is  now  reissued  at  the  re- 
duced price  of  $5.00  per  set,  8vo  size,  cloth,  gilt 
tops ;  or  handsomely  bound  in  #  morocco,  marble 
sides  and  gilt  tops,  fxa.oo  per  set 

How  to  Win  at  Bridge 

BRIDGE  TACTICS.  A  complete  system  of  self- 
instruction.  By  R.  F.  Foster,  author  of  "Foster's 
Whist  Manual/1  *  Foster's  Bridge  Manual,"  etc. 
xsmo,  $1.35. 

%*  Intended  for  the  beginner,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  advanced  player.  Studied  in  conjunction  with 
the  self-playing  cards,  players  will  find  ample  material 
for  consideration  and  practice,  supported  by  actual 
hands  which  can  be  played  over  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  that  exist  in  an  actual  game. 

Also,  by  the  same  author: 
The  Cleverest  Invention  for  Teaching  Good  Bridge 

FOSTER'S  SELF-PLAYING  BRIDGE 

CARDS.   FIRST  SERIES,  Price.  75  cents  a  pack 

net.    Complete  with  directions  and  analysis  of  the 

games. 

This  is  not  a  new  game,  but  a  pack  of  ordinary  cards 
for  giving  Practice  in  Bridge.  One,  two,  or  three 
persons  can  use  them;  the  Absentees'  cards,  al- 
though dealt  face  downwards  and  unknown,  will  play 
themselves  as  though  experts  were  present  and  held 
them. 

A  Clever  and  Amusing  Gift-Book 

VHAT  THE   TOYS    DID1    A   Wonderful 

Dream.    With  twenty- four  illustrations  in  color, 
and  verses  by  E.  L.  SHUTE.    Size,  13x9^  inches, 
varnished  litho.  board  cover  and  cloth  back,  $1.50. 
This  book  illustrates  the  adventures  of  an  old- 
fashioned  wooden  box  of  Toys  in  a  little  boy's  dream. 
The  drawings  retain  all  the  stilted  appearance  of  the 
originals,  and  contain  a  fund  of  humor  which  is  very 
wen  brought  out  in  the  accompanying  verses. 

▼HAT  IS  THIS?  An  object  book  for  children, 
with  a6  pages  of  beautiful  colored  pictures,  and 
rhymes  so  arranged  as  to  bring  in  the  object  shown, 
mounted  on  strong  cardboard  leaves.  Size,  oK*6?£ 
inches.  Varnished  board  cover,  with  cloth  back,  $1.35. 


A  New  Natural  History  for  Children 

THE    LITTLE   FOLKS'    PICTURE 

NATURAL  HISTORY*  The  text  written  by 
Edward  Step,  F.R.S..  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  pictures  in  black  and  white,  and  with  15  full- 
page  colored  plates  depicting  about  300  animals, 
birds,  fish,  and  insects,  with  their  names.  Size,  a 
large  4to,  litho.  board  cover,  with  cloth  back,  $1.50 ; 
or  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  $3.95. 

THE  PETER  RABBIT  BOOKS 

THE  TALE  OF  SQUIRREL  NUTKIN.  By 
Beatrix  Potter.  With  97 
colored  pictures.  Art  paper, 
boards,  flat  back,  size  5%  x  4# 
inches,  50c. 

The  story  of  an  impertinent 
little  squirrel  who  goes  with  his 
brothers  and  cousins  to  Owl 
Island  to  gather  nuts. 


The  Host  Successful  Children's  Book  of  Last  Year 

THE  TALE  OF  PETER  RABBIT.  By  Bea- 
trix Potter.  With  3x  colored  illustrations.  Art 
boards,  flat  back.  50c 

It  depicts  the  incidents  in  the  exciting  progress  of 
Peter  through  Mr.  McGregor's  garden,  where  he 
would  venture  in  spite  of  his  mother's  warning  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  place,  where  his  father  had  come 
to  grief  and— Pie. 


THE  TAILOR  OF  GLOUCESTER.     By  Bea- 
trix Potter.    With  97  colored 
pictures.     Art   paper,   boards, 
flat  back,  50c. 

A  fascinating  story  of  a  Tailor 
and  his  cat,  a  skein  of  cherry- 
colored  twist,  and  the  mice.  The 
story  gives  Miss  Potter  opportuni- 
ties for  a  series  of  the  daintiest 
and  prettiest  drawings,  which 
many  will  say  are  even  better  than 
those  in  "The  Tale  of  Peter 
Rabbit." 


Edward  Lear's  Famous  Nonsense  Books 

THE  BOOK  OF  NONSENSE.  With  black  and 

white  illustrations.  Oblong  4to,  cloth  binding,  fa.oo. 


MORE  NONSENSE. 

above  (uniform),    fa.oo. 


A  Second    Series  of  the 


NONSENSE  SONGS.  By  LEAR.   Illustrated  by  L. 
Leslie  Brooke.    In  small  4to  size,  cloth,  gilt,  $3.00. 

♦♦♦This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  amusing  songs  by  the 
author  of  "The  Nonsense  Books."  with  new  and 
highly  artistic  drawings,  colored  and  plain. 


*♦*  Of  all  bookseller s%  or  postpaid  on  receipt  of  published  price  from  the  publishers 

36  East   22nd   Street         [catalogue  mailed  free]         New  YorK   City 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  FICTION 

According  to  the  Pattern 

%    GRACE  LIVINGSTON  HILL 

Six  Ittuftrittofu 

Price,  $1*00  net ;  postpaid,  SJ.03 

A  picture  of  some  of  the  undercurrents  of  society  life. 
The  he  mi  tie  becomes  somewhat  estranged  from  her 
husband,  who  is  for  the  time-being  fascinated  by  another 
woman.  She  determines  to  win  him  hack,  and  io  order 
to  carry  out  bo*  purpose  enters  society,  and  herself  be- 
comes entangled.  The  cross  purposes,  the  growing 
alienation,  and  the  final  reunion  with  its  accompanying 
pictures  of  fashionable  life,  form  a  story  uf  intent 
interest.    Mrs.  Hill  has  done  her  best  work  la  this  story. 

Che  Winner 

<$y    EVERETT    T.     TOMLINSON 
Price,  $1*00  net ;  postpaid,  SUO 

Mr.  Tomlinson's  stones  are  always  first-class.  lie  has  written  of 
the  academy  and  college,  and  now  he  touches  upon  the  high  school. 
The  title  is  applicable  to  either  the  principal  or  the  pupil,  Tlie  former 
lays  down  the  platform  that  a  school  should  be  self-governing  and 
exist  for  its  pupils1  true  development,  and  lie  wins.  The  latter  begins 
by  opposing  his  teacher  because  of  his  youth,  and  ends  by  falling  in 
with  his  idea  and  conquers  himself,  and  he  wins.  The  story  is  one 
of  Mr.  Tomhnson's  best,  and  wins  on  its  merits. 

Not  so  New,  but   VERY  GOOD 


Jl  dip  of  Trance 

^y  CAROUSE  ATWATER  MASON 

EDFTKIN  DE  LUXE.  HanrtHnmcly  bnnnd  In  dnrk  blur* 
and  gold,  with  th-'-Mru>iiiiiH]  roatauf  arms  of  William 
of  Orange  and  ObarSotle  de  Bourbon,  1 1 1  m^t  r  ji  t--i  9 
with  fourteen  11  n*1  EIkou  nhotogniU'unfH  and  a  beauH» 
fill  [ri>ntlH]il.<<-*'  from  an  original  painting.  Price* 
$2.50  ncti  postpaid,  $2,70. 

REGULAR  FUITIOIV.  Well  Illustrated,  artistically 
bound  In  French  blue  and  whlto.  A  n>\t*niili  een- 
tury  romance,  hlHtorleally  n^urate,  and  of  in ten He 
and  powerful  Interest.  Pri«,  $1.10  tteit  postpaid, 
$1.25. 

Frederic  Harkihox  say*:  "  T  am  reading  'A  Lily 
ol  France '  with  great  jdeaflurtv  1  m^o  hnn  clowly 
you  have  followed  tb*  true  ntntory  and  thu  rea/  rhjir- 
actflr  of  the  aetorn.  No  romance  can  exceed,  the 
!-■  i s lj  / l i k -*."  r  if  tli at  blutory." 


The  Blue  and  Buff  Series 

These  are  admlrnble  utorie*  dealing  with 
Revolutionary  times. 

®y  EVERETT  T<  TOMUNSON 

Well  Illustrated,  averaging  300  page*  each. 

Price,    per    volume ,    $1.00    net/     postpaid*    $1*10 

A  PRISONER  IN  BUFF 

opens  alter  tbe  battle  of  Long  Inland  and  trace* 
aoine  of  the  most  thrilling  acenea  of  the  Revolution. 

OLD  FORT  SCHUYLER 

Ih  an  ex  r  I  ting  tale  of  the  defense  and  relief  of  the  old 
fort  during  the  memorable  year  of  1777. 

IN  THE  WYOMING  VALLEY 

Ih  h,  tale  of  the  awful  Wyoming  moBsacre. 


American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  mi^SSt 

BOSTON        NEW  YORK        CHICAGO        ST.  LOUIS       DALLAS       ATLANTA 
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CHRISTMAS   GIFT   BOOKS 

OXFORD  BIBLES,  PRAYER  BOOKS,  HYMNALS 

NEW       AND       ATTRACTIVE       STYLES 


EDITION    DE    LUXE 

The   Songs 

Banyan's 

of  Robert  Barns 

Pilgrim's  Progress 

Now  first  printed,  with  the  melodies  for 

which  they  were  written.    A  study  in  Tone- 

Illustrated   with   drawings   on    wood   by 

Poetry.          With    Bibliography,    Historical 

Georg*    Cruikshank    (never    before    pub- 

Notes and  Glossary.       By  James  C.  Dick. 

lished).        Limited   edition   on   hand-made 

8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xliiL-536,  printed  on  rag- 

paper.       Royal   8vo.       Subscription  price, 

made  paper,    with    four    fac-simile    MSS. 

$7.00  net. 

I5.00  net. 

NEW    EDITION    OF   THE 


Letters  of  Horace  Walpole 


Edited  by  Mr*.  Paget  Toynbii.  The  Delegates  of  the 
C&ascndon  Press  hare  arranged  with  Mrs.  Paget  Toyn- 

bee  for  the  publication  of  The  Letters  of  Horace 
Walpole,  in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible.  The  work 
is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  issued  in  sixteen  vol- 
umes. The  first  portion  (vols,  i.-iv.)  will  be  published 
in  November,  1903  ;  vols.  v.-x.  will  be  ready  in  No- 
vember, 1904 ;  and  the  remainder  (vols,  xi.-xvi.)  in 
November,  1905. 


THE  WORE  WILL  BE  ISSUED  II  THREE  EDITIONS  AS  FOLLOWS : 

I.— 16  vols.,  demy,  8vo,  on  hand-made  paper,  the 
number  of  copies  limited  to  260,  at  the  sub- 
scription price  of  #  1 25. 00  net,  in  cloth  boards $ 
$175.00  net,  in  full  morocco. 
II. — 8  double  vols.,  crown  8vo,  on  Oxford  India 
Paper,  at  the  subscription  price  of  # 3 5.00  net. 
III.— 16  vols.,  crown  8vo,  on  ordinary  paper,  at  the 
subscription  price  of  #27.00  net. 


••  Should  easily  take  first  place  among  the  cheaper  edi- 
tions of  Dickens." — The  Dial,  Chicago,  May  16, 1903. 

JUST  ISSUED— THE  FIRESIDE  EDITION  OF 

Charles  Dickens' 
Works 

Complete  edition  in  22  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
containing  over  600  illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank, "  Phiz,* '  etc.  *Cloth,  #20.00  per 
set;  Venetian  Morocco,  gilt  top,  #35.00 
per  set. 

•The  volumes  of  the  Cloth  Edition  may  be  obtained 
separately.     Price,  #1.00  per  volume. 


"  A  Phenomenon  in  Book-Making. " — N.  T.  Tribune. 
NOW  READY 

The  Oxford 
India  Paper   Dickens 

Complete  edition  in  1 7  volumes  with  over 
600  illustrations.  Contrast  weight  and 
measurement  with  corresponding  books. 
Beautifully  printed  on  the  famous  Oxford 
India  Paper,  in  long  primer  type,  from  #1.25 
per  vol.  upward. 


FOR  SALE   BY  ALL   BOOKSELLERS     *>      SEND    FOR   CATALOGUE 

OXFORD    UNIVERSITY    PRESS 

(Amriui  Branch)      9  J  and  93  Fifth  Avettoe,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Re  veil's" Hbliclay  'Books 


Handsomely  Illustrated  HoliJm 


Sent  Gratis  10  AnpRtader  of  This  Magazine 


PURITAN  EDITION.    Illustrated  6y  Harold  Copping 

THE   PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS 

Thirty-one  illustrations  by  Harold  Copping,  with  characters  in.  Puritian 
Costume,  are  the  feature  of  this  unique  edition.  **  Is  certain  of  a 
hearty  welcome.  Marked  by  an  idea  that  a  so  good  and  so  much  to 
the  point  that  we  wonder  why  -,t  has  not  been  seized  upon  before.11 
— Bookman.      Cloth,  *  u*r,  $1.50 


A  New  BoGk  by  JIVQH  BLACK,  Author  of  "FrintdtJiip" 

WORK     (Ideal  Studies  in  Ideal  Dress) 

In  presenting  this  new  work  by  the  popular  Scotch  essayist  the 
publisher!  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  issuing  it,  and  also  the 
tame  author*]  "  Friends  hi  p,*'  in  uniform  elegant  style.  fiction 
de  luxe.     Every  page  decorated,  chaste,  unique,  handsome. 

FRIENDSHIP.     New  issue.      Edith*  dc  luxe. 

\j  n  do  notedly  two  of  the  season's  most  popular  gift  books. 

Cloth,  elegantly  decorated,  boxed,  each,  „  .  nett  £1.50 


Mabel   Nelson    tmv&syos 

ON  THE  ROAD 
TO  ARCADY 

This  romance  of  an  outdoor  gj. 
deserves  to  rank  with  **  A  Ken- 
tucky  Cardinal." 

"Ethelwyn*'  makes  a  lover  of 
every  one  who  reads  of  fcei. 
M  Miss  Thurston**  scory,  whose 
theme  is  a]]  light  and  gladness,  ha* 
the  joyotifnrw  of  youth  and  has* 
about  it.  The  dainty  LitrJe  heroine, 
Ethel  wyn,,  charms  with  a  drlightfij, 
femininity*  * ' 

—  Washington  Lijk. 

Randiomtlj    illustrated^     •-■?:& 

frontispiece    and   vi&rwimd 

drawings.    Cloth )  $f._JO 


FORREST  CRttitiEY.     Illustrated  by  G,  M.  McClure 

THE    COUNTRY    BOY 

(l  Every    man    who   kept  hi*   boy   heart    will  delight  in  the  natural 
charm   of  Forrest  Crissey's  story,  *  The  Country    Boy,  *     There  isn't 
much   in  boydom    which    Mr,    Crissey   has  left    untouched.     'The 
Country  Boy  *  gives  back  our  youth.1' — Chicago  Pat. 
Cloth,  ,  .  .  _  .  net,  $  1. 50 


CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN,  Author  "Evolution  of  a  Girl's  Ideal" 

MILADI 

Being    sundry    little   chapters    devoted  to   your    day    dreams,    Dear 
Miladi.     "  Miladi  is   a   composite   of    the   women    of  our   homes, 
and  to  her  Miss  Laughlin  addresses  herself  in  sweet-tempered  admon- 
ishment, homely  advice,  and  splendid  humor. 
Old  English  boards,  ....  net,  $  1.20 


R  OS  WELL    FIELDS 
Storj  of  a  Biblim 


The  BONDAGE 
orBALUNGER  I 

Denver  Republican : — "  Has  told  J 
the     story    of    a    booklover  —  a 
thoroughbred    booklover. — Is    real 
literature — the  literature  that  deser- 
ves success.** 

St.  Louis  Republic :  —  "  Since 
there  is  no  saint  for  bookdom,  as 
the  elect  understand  the  word, 
(  Bollinger  *  is  entitled  to  the  place." 

With  frontispiece.         Get  A,  ff.2J 


Compiled  by  ELIA  W.  PEATTIE  of  the  "Chicago  Tribune" 

POEMS  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

Their    publication    in    the    Chicago     Tribune    has    proven   one  of  the 
most  attractive  features   of    that  journal.     Their  issue   in    this   per- 
manent form  ia  in  response  to  a  very  large  demand. 
Illustrated,  .....  net,  $1,50 


JOHN  KELMAN,  JR.,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Holy  Land" 

THE  FAITH  OF  STEVENSON 

"As  a  character  study,  as  an  appreciation  of  Stevenson,  the  man 
in  all  his  traits,  the  book  is  far  greater  than  an  estimate  of  his 
faith.  Mr.  KLelman  has  builded  far  better  than  he  intended.'*— 
Mail  and  Express         Cloth,  gilt  top,  .  .        net,  $1.50 


MARGARET E.  SANGSTER'S 
Romance  of  Married  Life 

ELEANOR  LEE 

Mrs.  Sangster  in  this  story  has 
come  nearer  her  aim  than  in  any 
other  book  she  has  written. 
Certainly  the  story  goes  straight  to 
the  heart  of  every  one  who  has 
known  the  meaning  of  "love" 
or  "home.** 

With  handsome  frontispiece. 

Cloth,  .  .  f/.jo 


FLEMING  H.  REVELL,  COMPANY,  Pubii.her( 
New  York,  158  5th  Ave.     Chicago,  63  Washington  St.    Toronto.  2?  Richmond  St.,  Vi.\ 
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C»f) right ,  rgo/y  by  Lift  Publishing  Co. 

ANY  BOOK 

You  Choose 

Of  all  the  books  of  fiction  published  previous  to 
November  1902,  and  listed  by  publishers  at  $1.00 
$1.25  or  $1.50  you  may  have  any  one  free  if  you  sub- 
scribe to  LIFE  for  13  weeks  at  $1.25. 

Subscription  begins  at  once.    Book  mailed  at  once. 

Send  us  $1.25,  money  order  or  check,  and  we 
will  mail  to  you  LIFE  for  1 3  weeks  and  the  book 
that  you  select. 

In  selecting  book  give  full  title,  and,  if  possible, 
author  and  publisher.     We  pay  postage. 

LIFE  is  published  Thursdays,  10c.  a  copy.  $5  a 
year,  $1.25  for  13  weeks.     LIFE  is  in  its  21st  year. 

GIBSON  draws  for  LIFE  every  week. 

LIFE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
17    West   31st    Street  New  York  City 
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ByWILLIAMJ.LONG 


m 


A  Little  Brother 
to  the  Bear 
and  other 
Animal  Studies 

A  NEW  BOOK  OF  ENTIRELY  NEW  MATERIAL 

Uniform  In  stylo  and  arrangement  with  "School  of  the  Woods'*  and 
Mr.  Longs  other  holiday  books  which  have  b*en  praised  as  "the  most 
attractive  and  most  completely  and  beautifully  Illustrated  books  of  this  kind.** 

Mr.  Charles  Co  pel  and,  who  has  illustrated  Mr.  Long's  previous  books,  has 
contributed  — besides  thirteen  fulUpafe  illustrations  and  decorative  running 
titles  —  one  or  more  marginal  drawing;*  for  every  opening  of  the  book. 

Urge   Sq.    I2mo.    0    Cover  stamped  Is  (old.    0    310  peget.    0     1134  net 


OTHER 

BOOKS    BY] 

THE   SAME  I 

AUTHOR 


School  of 
the  Woods 

Net     $1.54 

Following 
the  Deer 

Net    fl,25 

Beasts  of 
the  Field 

Fowls  of 
the  Air 

$1.75 


Ginn  4  Company,  Publishers,  29  Beacon  St.,  Boston 


ATTERS    LITERARY 

Consult  the  current  issues  of  The 
Commercial  Advertiser.  Full  an- 
nouncements from  the  leading  pub- 
lishers are  now  appearing  in  its 
columns  and  a  special  series  of 
articles  by  writers  of  authority  de- 
scriptive of  the  Holiday  Gift  Books 
accompany  the  Saturday  numbers.  These  articles 
are  supplemented  by  half-tone  illustrations  from 
the  books,  portraits  of  their  authors,  reproduc- 
tions of  title  pages,  cover  designs,  and  the  liko. 

How  York's  Old  sat  Dally  FUws  paper. 
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Books  for  the  Holidays  and  After 


A    SPORTING   GARLAND.  Hunting,   Shooting.   Fishing 

By  Cecil  Alotn.    46  plates  in  color  with  appropriate  text.     Oblong  folio  in  box,  paper  boards,  £3.00  net 
A  aeries  of  sporting  pictures  by  the  artist  of  "The  Fallowfield  Hunt,"  beautifully  printed  in  color;  a 
charming  collection  for  the  den  or  library. 

ROYAL   PALACES  and  their  MEMORIES 

By  Sarah  A.  Too  ley.     Fully  illustrated,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,         -         -         -         -       $4.50  net 
The  story  of  the  palaces  from  the  human  rather  than  the  antiquarian  or  architectural  standpoint. 

BARBIZON    DAYS-Corof,  Millet,  Rousseau,  Barye 

By  Charles  Spragui  Smith.     Illustrated,  8vo,  gilt  top,      -         -         -         -         -         -    #3.50  net 

"The  Fontainebleau  Edition,"  limited  to  500  copies. 
Library  Edition.     Illustrated,  small  8vo,  gilt  top,  -         -         -         -         -         I2.00  net 

"It  is  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  Barbizon." — The  Outlook. 

STEVENSONIANA 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Hammeiton.     Illustrated,  small  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,         -         -         -         $4.50  net 
Edition  limited  to  1,000  copies,  of  which  250  have  been  reserved  for  America.      (Not  to  be  confounded 
with  magazine  published  under  same  title.)     Descriptive  circular  upon  request. 

■Send   for  Otis*  Holiday  Catalogue. 


|  A.  WESSELS  CO.,  43  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 


f&e  fterang  f  oef 


The  Publishers9  and  Booksellers9  Index 

Which  has  for  several  years  been  a  feature  of  the  six  Saturday  issues  of 
THE  EVENING  POST  preceding  Christmas,  will  appear  on  the  first  page 
this  year  on  Saturday,  November  14,  21,  28,  December  5,   12  and  19. 

|Q9  QQ3    AGATE  LINES  of  Publishers1  advertising  were  printed 
>7^U7J    in  Tha  Evening  Post  during  1902. 

Z  1    Q£J£J    AGATE  LINES  more  than  appeared  in  any  other  New 
V>fS*j*j    York  evening  newspaper  in  the  same  period. 

JAO   TA'X    AGATE  LINES  of  Publishers'  advertising  were  printed 
>  XJ^Jf  /*t^    in  The  Evening  Post  from  January  1  to  October  9, 1903. 

These  issues  contain  the  announcements  of  the  best  and  most  popular  books 
of  the  day,  thus  affording  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  intelligently  select 
his  holiday  gift  books. 

8ft»  rate*  uni«r  c'asslflei  H»ai  "  Publication*  "  is  20  cents  an  e*gat« 
line.     Proofs  a.nd    other    information    furnished    on     explication. 


BROADWAY  AND   FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Handsome  Christmas  Gifts 


OLD  SIZE, 
Two  Volume* 


Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 


TYPE  SAME  SIZE  IN  BOTH 


others 

Good  books  are  gifts  that  endure-    TTr 
New  Century  Library  is  composed  of  the 
works  of  standard  authors  in  the  new  ai 
dabty  form  originated  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.    By  the  use  of  Nelson's  India  paper,  the  thinner .-  _ 
printing  paper  in  the  world,  the  largest  novels  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  fonneHy  requiring  two  Ui± ; 
volumes,  are  condensed,  unabridged,  in  one  dainty  book  of  pocket  size.     The  beautiful  volumes  of 

The  NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY 

are  the  neatest  and  handiest  books  ever  published.    The  paper  Is  strong,  each  volume  weighs  but  sera 
or  eight  ounces,  and  is  but  half  an  inch  thick. 

Choice  library  sets;  the  COMPLETE  NOVELS  el 
DICKENS,  in  17  vols.       THACKERAY,  in  14  vols.       SCOTT,  in  25  vol* 

Sold  cuher  in  lintfe  volume*  or  in  sets.  They  are  handsomely  bound  in  the  following  styles:  Goth,  gilt  top,  Si.oo  a  we'u 
L*«her  limp,  gilt  top,  Si.aff  *  volume ;  Leather  Boards,  gilt  edges,  $1.50  a  volume,    AlSt  sets  la  cases  la 


Selected  Works   of  the  Best  Authors.   Complete  in   One  Volume 


fTA*T.    Th*  Pllsrim'sProgrwt,  TbsHoly 
Ji"*!^  Onot  Abounding.    1  roL 
nFJJOS.    The  PoMiosTWorki.  1SSMS5S. 


.  _„„_    .Fork*.  1S3MS5S. 

9i|*yW-    Tee  IWneh  R^otattoa.    IroL 
OUTAim    DoeQalxoia.    1vol. 


tDajaotPompafi.  lvoL 
Night  M»d  Homing.    1  toL 
OTAS.  L1TOL    TomlBu**ofM0*n."   lvoL 
Churls  O'MaUej.  1  roL  Jaek  Htttoa.  1  vol. 


GHA1L0TTE  BKOJTTE     J»b*  Err>.    I  t*L 

Mannlslii     l"»rk,     tnd    N-trtaucw  Abk*9. 
»    1  voL 


O'Malfey.  1 

„    xnraciir.  w«tmi  Ho  i  i  vol.        _  _„____ 

Beautifully  bound  in  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00 ;  Leather  limp,  gilt  edges,  frontispiece,  $1.50  per  volume. 
BURNS'  Poems  mad  Songs,  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $ta$.   Leather  limp,  gih  edges,  gfcflt, 
__  P**mUh*Ub<>^l&sorunttotttaid*Hr*c*iMif  trie*.    DtscriMiv*  lists  <m  afrluativw  U 

_        THOMAS  NELSON  A  SONS,  Publishers,  37-4'  East  18th  Street,  New  York. 

/3        FOR    YOUNGER   READERS 


A   LIEUTENANT   UNDER  WASHINGTON 

By  EVERETT  T.  TOMUNSON.    Msstrsssi 
A  story  of  mystery  and  fighting  during  the  revolution,  in  which  two  favorite  ' 
characters  from  "  Under  Colonial  Colors  "  reappear.    Illustrated.    $1.20  net.    Post-  * 
paid,  $1.38. 


THE    YOUNG    ICE    WHALERS  r^j 

By  W1KTHR0P  PACKARD.    Dlsstratea  ssW 

A  story  of  adventure  in  the  Arctic  waters,  of  which  the  New  Bedford  Jfaatff  l 
says  :  u  It  is  a  vividly  realistic  and  absorbing  story  for  the  boys.11    $1.20  <i>*.    Post- 
paid, $1.35. 

THE    CHRIST    STORY 

By  EVA  MARCH  TAMPAN.   Pratnely  IHastrassI 
The  story  of  the  Saviour's  life  told  for  children    in  simple  and   dignified 
language,  and  wholly  reverent  in  tone.    Illustrated  with  full-page  reproduction*  of  j 
great  masterpieces  and  many  text  pictures.    $1.50  net.    Postpaid,  $1.65*  ^g  j 


THE    CHILDREN'S    BOOK 

By  HORACE  E.  SCUDDER.   Maay  iUssuaUsea 
New  edition,  with  over  200  illustrations,  many  of  them  by  Cruiksh&nk,  and 
an  attractive  decorative  cover. 

'*  The  beat  extant  collection  of  children's  classics,  from  Mother  Goose  up." — The  Oottonk. 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    C&    COMPANY,    Publishers  at  i 
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>   I    RECTIONS 

3**t  out  the  Coupon  along  the 
otted  line,  sign  your  name  on 
*c  reverse  side,  then  hand  it 
ritH  fifteen  cents  to  any  news- 
e^lcr  and  get  the  magnificent 
-hristxnaj  Number  of  C&Hitr*!* 

."lio  above  Coupon  ;s  only  good 
ri  ti  laying  the  Christmas  Cetfur1** 
Pbe  regular  price  of  this 
Special  Number  is  25  cents,  but 
fritfci  xtic  Coupon  you  can  get  it 
for  15  cents*  It  will  be  on  sale 
from  Oecember  3d  until  the  day 
^JEt^r  Christmas,  unless  the  sup- 
ply becomes  exhausted.  Those 
who  do  not  live  near  a  news  stand 
may  send  the  Coupon  and  15  cents 
to  ftm  publishers, 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 
4  1  6  4  24   West  I3tb  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Good  For  10  Cents 

This  Coupon  will  be  accepted  by 
any  NeCs^ealery^^Book 
the    Unit  ;c    St 

TEN     CE 

in  purcha  ;ii  g  th 
of  ColliefcW^on 
Regular  price  25  Cents. 


as  Number 
ecember  3d. 


Sec  space  for  signature  of  purchaser  an  opposite  side, 


Void  After 
December  26th 


/&&€d^*&^ 


l\AktktT*  flffiwli  Wnkif, 


/>|TT     nilT     THE  ABOVE  COUPON  AFTER 
LUI       UU1       READING  THE    DIRECTIONS 


w 


i      BELIEVE    THAT    THE    CHRISTMAS 
DOUBLE    NUMBER    OF 


Colliers 

contains  more  good  things  than  any  magazine  published. 
We  are  willing  to  back  this  belief  to  the  extent  of  placing 
it  in  your  hands  FREE.  We  give  you  Ten  Cents  to  buy  this 
Twenty-five-cent  number,  the  other  fifteen  cents  going  to 
the  news  company  and  the  dealer.  Turn  to  the  other  side 
of  this  page  and  look  at  the  table  of  contents  of  this  Christ- 
mas Number.  No  American  periodical  has  ever  combined 
such  features:  Winston  Churchill's  new  novel,  a  new  Sher- 
lock Holmes  story,  a  drawing  by  Gibson,  and  a  painting  in 
color  by  Frederic  Remington   are  a  few  of  the  attractions. 


I  S  E  E    OTHER    SIDE) 


SEE  OFFER  ON  OTHER  SIDE 


F.  COLLIEP  &  SON: 

TkU  U   to  certify  that  I   have 
llitft  W*tkly  by  haitdins  thU 

me  of 

B 


D$c* 


-1903 


purchased   the  Christmas   Ntitnbrr  of 
and  fifteen  ttntt  to  a  nr#td*al*rt 


The  Space  Below  Reserved  for  the  Newsdealer 

io  matt  writ*  or  ttamp  hit  noma  m 

ime  of 

rwtdtalfr  ~ — - — 


Idress 


INSTRUCTIONS 

to 

NEWSDEALERS 


Your  News  Company  sentyotsBfl 
particulars   bow    to     h&scJe  < 
Coupons  and  the  Christmas! 
5th)  Number  of  ColiUr**  Wa 
look  up  their  circular-    Tfcej 
uine  signature    of    the  bona 
purchaser  must  be  written  on  1 
back  of  the   Coupon.     Unla 
spaces  on  the   Coupon  («ee  opp 
site)  are  filled    out    as  direcM 
thereon  the  Coupon    will 
redeemed  by  the  News 
All  Coupons  and  all  unsold 
of  the  Christmas  (Dec  stn) 
/i^rV  must  be  in  the  hanas  of 
News  Company  on  or  before  Dec 
31  st,  or  no  credit  will  be  allowed, 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 


Winston  Churchill's  Louisiana  Purchase  Novel 

It  has  been  knowk  that  the  author  of  "The  Crisis"  has  been  at  work  for  near! 
two  years  on  a  novel  which  was  to  deal  with  the  period  in  American  history  mad* 
memorable  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  heretofore  adverse 
to  the  advance  serial  publication  of  his  work,  neither  "Richard  Carver*  nor  "The 
Crisis"  appearing  in  that  form.  The  Editor  of  Collier's  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
announce  that  he  has  secured  for  immediate  publication  (beginning  in  the  Christmas 
Number)  his  latest  and  most  important  work.  While  the  novel  in  its  entirety  is  too 
lengthy  for  a  serial,  the  story  of  the  famous  Indian  campaign  under  George  Roger* 
Clark  is  in  itself  a  thrilling  contribution  to  American  history,  and  under  its  title  01 
"The  Borderland"  makes  an  admirable  serial.  One  of  the  earliest  scenes  describes 
the  battle  of  Charlestown,  and  introduces  the  reader  to  such  famous  characters  as 
Daniel  Boone  and  Andrew  Jackson.  No  lover  of  American  fiction  or  student  of 
American  history  can  afford  to  miss  "The  Borderland" 

Sherlock  Holmes — " Adventure  of  the  Dancing  Men" 

The  third  in  Conan  Doyle's  new  series  of  detective  masterpieces.  The  problem 
presented  to  the  great  detective  by  the  "Dancing  Men"  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  he 
has  ever  encountered.    His  solution  of  it  is  a  triumph  of  deductive  reasoning. 

There  will  be  a  Sherlock  Holmes  story  complete  in  every  Household  Number  of 

Collier's,  issued  at  the  end  of  every  month. 

Art  and  Literary  Features  of  the  Christmas  Colliers 

The  Christmas  Number  is  rich  in  artistic  color  work.  The  cover,  in  five  printings. 
is  by  F,  X.  Leyendecker.  The  double-page  is  a  painting  by  Frederic  Remington, 
depicting  in  color  "The  Fight  for  the  Water  Hole."  There  is  a  full-page  drawing  b\H 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  and  another  by  A.  B.  Frost.  The  literary  features  are  of  equal 
diversity  and  interest.  Oliver  Herford,  Guy  Wetmore  Carry!,  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Norman  Hapgood,  and  others  contribute  fiction,  poetry,  and  essays* 

(SEE    OTHER    SIDE) 
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]  of  useful  books 

is  a  process  which  has  been  at  work  since  the  days 
of  Samuel  Johnson.  Germany  leads  in  the  move- 
ment. In  America  sporadic  attempts  have  been 
made  to  provide  cheap  editions  of  the  classics  for  a 
people  notable  for  intellectual  curiosity.  This  year 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  issue  of  edited 
masterpieces. 

Many  reprints  are  artistic,  Trxt   is   carefully  edited  — 

many  are  cheap.      The    If  nit  biographies,  bibliographies  and 

Bodks  alone  are  both,     Thev  notes*     Cost  one  cent  for  every 

comprise    the    best    works   of  2,5  printed  pages,  paper  cover 

fiction    and    scholarship ;    are  free,    cloth    *I0    cents    extra, 

mechanically  as  perfect  in  their  leather  50  cents  extra     Hooks 

way  as  editions  deluxe.     Coy-  are    uniform,    issued    once   a 

mck  of     ens  are  firee.n«  rich  and   plain,  month.     Cheapest  good  books 


in   durable    paper,   cloth   and  made.       Novel     method  of 

leather.       Type     is     legible,  publishing    described    in  the 

paper    "  featherweight/1     size  prospectus   we  send    for  the 

*H  x  7.  asking. 


First  3  books 


The  Marble  Faun     Hawthorne    2 1  units    paper  i  1  c 

(5S4  pages)  cloth  51  e 

leather  71  c 

Letters  Arid  Addresses    Lincoln    1 6  units  paper  1 6  c 


c'JlarbltTaun 


(S»  page.*) 

Tale*  of  Mystery     Poe     SI  units 
{hlh  pages) 


cloth  Mi  c 

leather  66  c 

paper  $J  C 

cloth  51  c 

leather  71  c 


Postage  8  cents  extra  per  vol. 

til  Tnit  Books  are  so  good  they  are  nqt  «ent  oo  ap- 
proval.    We  mail  to  arrive  everywhere 
Christmas  morning. 

Howard  Wilford  Hell     publisher  of 
The  Unit  Books 

"  Tew  York 


TMa«.a     _~_.l.t__ 
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The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co/s  Books 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  ARCHITECrURE 

A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Appreciation  of  Buildings.     By  RUSSELL  STURGIS 

A  manual  of  instruction  but  a  mine  of  pleasant  reading  as  well.  Quarto,  S4  illustrations,  jk£-1i- ao 
; postage,  i4  tentsL 

**A  really  delightful  book/1— Public  ledger ;  Philadelphia. 

■'Teaches  some  much  needed  lessons.  A  book  for  the  traveler  and  the  student  at  hooa<k*T — Tr*fam&m 
N.  Y. 

A  NEW  LIBRARY  OF  POETRY  AND  SONG 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

QUE  VOLUME  EJIITHHL  attractive  ck-Lh-  ^i It  top,  *S.«v 

This  standard  anthology,  revised  and  with  illustrations,  Is  now  sold  by  all  booksellers  in  si  aa»- 
volume  edition. 


'i 


MY  MAMIE  ROSE 

The  Story  of  My  Regeneration 

Br  OWEN  KILDARB 
Illustrate*!,  net.  ti^o  (postage,  to 
cents). 
A  powerful  book  of  love  and  so- 
ciology. Reads  like  the  strongest 
fiction'  Is  the  strongest  truth.  Dr. 
0.  S.  Mirden,  Kditor  of  Success:  "A 
work  of  inspiration.  A  wonderful 
life  sketch. 


THE  STRIFE  OF 
THE  SEA 

By  f  -  JENKINS  HATN5 

Author  of  "  The  Wind  Jammm" 

Handsomely  decorated  and  Il- 
lustrated, $1.50, 

A  new  field,  charmingly 
written  u  p+  Something  new  in 
books,  Virile  tales  of  ttea  PattL 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
A  LONG  LIFE 

An  Autobiography 

By  THEODORE  L.  CU  YLKRt 
D,D..  LXJ3, 

Illustrated,  net^  §i^+ 
Edition  de  Luxe,  mr/,  Vj.m. 
"A  delightful  book— a  book 
to  read,"—  firooklyn  Haft*. 


THE  ROLFE 

SHAKESPEARE 

In  Limp  Leather 

Single  Vols**  gac.net*    The  set, 
40  vols.,  tjG.eo,  net. 

The  latest  revision  of  all 
volumes,  C  om  bi  n  es  standard 
text  with  attractive  bindings. 


BOOKS    OF    NATURE    AND    SPORT 


R.F.andH.L.DOHERTY 
ON  LAWN  TENNIS 

Net,  *i-5o  (po stage j  10  cents). 
The  Standard  Tennis  Book  for 
beginners  and  experts. 


HINTS  TO  GOLFERS 

BY  NIBUCK 

Walter  J.  Travis*  — "Un* 
doubt edly  the  best  book  on 
Golf* T" 


THE  BODY  BEAUTIFUL 

By  NANNETTE  H.  PRATT 

Net.  •!♦?$■ 
A    book    that    is   of    greatest 
Interest  to  women. 


A  NEW  FORM  OF 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 


Mr.  Chapes  and  Miss  Jenny     My  Woodland  Intimates 

Net,  $1.00  (postage.  8  cents).  By  EFFTE  BIGNELL  Net,  $1.00  (postage.  8  cents). 

EMEST  TNNIRM-SET0ll^-uOne  of  the  very  best    I         HKANI  M.  OWIA!.— "Her  birds  are  alive  and  a 
bird  stories  I  ever  read."  |  part  of  nature." 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

33-37  EAST  J7th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Illustrated  Holiday  Books 


REDUCED  ILLUSTRATION  FROM 
BUDAPEST 


BUDAPEST 

The  City  of  the  Magyars,  by  P.  Berkerley  Smith 
With  numerous  illustrations  and  pictures  painted, 
drawn  and  photographed  by  the  author.       $1.50 

A  real  book  of  travel,  full  of  convincing  types  of 
Kossuth's  country.  By  many  Hungarians  it  is 
pronounced  the  most  valuable  work  upon  the 
Magyars  published  in  English. 

NURSE  NORAH 

By  Elliott  Flower 

Author  of  "  Policeman  Flynn,"    Illustrated  by 
Fanny  Y.  Cory  and  Robert  A.  Graef. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  author's  treatment  is  provocative  of  heartiest 
laughter.     It  is  funny  from  beginning  to  end. 


ALONG  FOUR-FOOTED  TRAILS 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Plains  as  I  Know  Them.  By  Ruth  A.  Cook.  With  numerous 
illustrations  by  Mabel  Williamson.  13mo,  cloth,  $1.25  net.  (Postage  14  cents). 
Miss  Cook's  long  resi- 
dence on  the  Western 
plains,intimate  know- 
ledge of  their  animal 
life,  love  of  nature, 
sympathetic  insight 
into  the  ways  and 
doings  of  wild  animals 
eminently      qualifies 

her  for  Just  such  a  I  ~~  mmml^^m^^^^^    _ 

work  as  this. 

The  book  is  in  the  nature  series,  and  has  a  decided  Western  atmosphere. 
John  Burroughs  commends  it. 

COUNT  FALCON  OF  THE  EYRIE 

A  Novel  by  Clinton  Scollard.    12mo,  cloth.     Illustrated,  $1.50. 

An  eventful  and  vigorous  story  full  of  justice  and  injustice. — New  York  Hun* 

Interesting  from  first  to  last.    The  plot  is  a  strong  one. — Clinton  Advertiser. 

THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM 

By  Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal  of  Tuskegee;  W.  E. 
Burghardt  DuBois,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  Charles  W. 
Chesnutt,  and  others. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.25  net.    (Postage  8  cents). 
A  series  of  articles  by  representative  American  Negroes  of 
to-day.     These  articles  have  not  been  published  previous  to 
the  issuing  of  this  volume. 

The  book  is  a  forcible  argument  for  justice  and  as  the  Chicago 
2~ibune  says:  "it  is  a  credit  to  the  race."  There  is  no 
question  of  the  present  day  that  is  more  perplexing  and  more 
deserving  of  great  thought  or  study  by  the  American  people,     booker  t.  Washington 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  full  description  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

JAMES  POTT  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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AMERICAN  GARDENS 


EDITED  BY  GUY  LOWELL 


THIS  beautiful  volume  contains  over  two  hundred  exceptionally 
reproductions  from  specially  taken  photographs,  showing  in  del 
sixty-one  of  the  most  attractive  private  gardens  in  America*  both 
old  and  new,  the  majority  of  them  being  of  moderate  size,  *  Jhsy 
are  the  work  of  our  foremost  American  landscape  architects,  and 
of  scores  of  non-professional  garden-lovers,  a  To  the  owners  and  planners  of 
gardens  the  book  will  be  invaluable,  as  it  is  the  only  one  on  the  subject  which 
shows  what  is  possible  in  garden- making  under  American  conditions  of 
climate.  *  The  plans  and  the  introduction  (which  treats  specifically  of  garden 
design  in  America)  will  be  found  of  material  assistance.  *The  beauty  of  its 
illustrations  should  make  the  volume  appeal  strongly  to  all  garden-lovers. 
Illustrated   circular   sent  on   request,  a  Price,   $7.50  net,  express   prepaid. 


Bates  &  Guild  Co.  *  42  Chauncy  St.  *  Boston 
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Cbe  Christmas  w  v 

metropolitan 


^*  ^»  v 


7¥N  ISSUE  of  extraordinary  beauty 
j\  and  interest  is  the  Christmas 
(December)  Metropolitan 
Magazine.  This  number  is  in  effect 
a  demonstration  of  the  advancement 
of  reproductive  methods  and  of  good 
printing.  The  leading  article,  superbly 
illustrated  in  tint,  is  a  Christmas  Short 
Story,  by  Stephen  Bonsai,  the  well- 
known  traveler  and  correspondent.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  the  Holy  Land. 

160  Page$-*2  in  Color 
wo  TUnstrattoni     • 

by  the  best  artists  with  brush,  pen  and 
camera:  Orson  Lowell;  Arthur  Heming; 
Jay  Hambidge;  C.  J.  Taylor;  and  others. 


Reduced  facsimile  of  a  hill  page  illustration 

12  Sbort  Stories 

by  such  clever  writers  as:  Arthur  Stringer; 
Maurice  Hewlett;  W.  A.  Fraser;  Gustav 
Kobbe;  Ralph  Henry  Barbour;  and  others. 

16  Portraits  of 

Beautiful  Wo  it  en 

This  feature  alone  sells  thousands  of  copies 
each  month.  We  select  the  most  beautiful, 
and  artistic  pictures  possible  to  secure. 


for  Sale  at  All  Dew-flan* 
Prkc  15  ettts 


Reduced  fac- simile  of  a  full-page  color  illustration 


Cbe  metropolitan  magazine 

R.  U.  Rnsscfl,  PNMfeNr 
i,5att47  0Pe$!2*tl>$treet  newftrk 
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NEW  BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


TWO  MEAT  STORIES  OF  MODEM  IIDUSTRIU.  LIFE 

The  Annie  Laurie  Mine 

By  David  N.  Beach.    Pp.  877.    $1.60. 

A  powerful  story  of  life  in  •>  Colorado  mining  camp,  in 
which  "  love,  economics,  and  religion  "  are  happily  blended. 

The  Outlook  says:  "The  story  is  in  a  true  sense  vital :  its 
characters  act  and  talk  like  human  living  beings;  the  situa- 
tions are  novel  and  interesting;  and  above  all.  the  purposes 
and  feelings  of  the  author  are  in  a  noteworthy  degree  helpful 
and  inspiring. 

The  MicKfgan  Christian  Advocate  says:  "This  is  a  thrilling 
story*  It  is  inclusive  of  such  men  as  Ralph  Connor  has  im- 
mortalized in  his  wonderful  books. 


Hewers  of  Wood 

By  O.  W.  Pudokfoot  and  Isaac  O.  Rankin.    Pp.854.' 
$1.60. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  heard  Mr.  Puddefoot  make  one  of 
his  inimitable  speeches,  swaying  his  audience  alternately  to 
laughter  and  tears,  need  not  be  told  that  a  story  from  him 
must  be  breezy  and  full  of  life  and  action.  Mr.  Rankin  has 
lent  valuable  aid  in  giving  it  the  requisite  literary  form,  and 
the  result  is  a  book  any  man  or  woman  will  read  with  pleasure 
and  also  with  profit.  Is  illustrated  with  spirited  pictures  by 
Edith  Brand. 


Steps  Christward 

By  Rbt.  Howard  A.  Bridomak,  Managing  Editor  of 
The  CongngationahBt.    75  cents  net. 

A  new,  beautiful  and  helpful  little  volume,  containing 
hints  and  helps  for  young  people  concerning  the  Christian  life. 


J.  H 


TEWK8BURY 
Business  Manager 


k  IEW  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

Jetua  of  Nazareth:  The  Story  of  His  Life  and  the 

Scenes  of  His  Ministry 
By  William  E.  Babtoh,  D.D.    Octaro,  with  200  W» 

tratlona,    13.50  net. 

A  popular  life  of  Christ,  written  with  special  attewtin 
to  the  scenes  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  A  large  aad  h*a*~ 
some  volume,  oopiously  illustrated;  very  suitable  for  a  f.iuw- 
mas  gift,  the  illustrations  being  numerous  and  excellent,  in- 
cluding many  never  before  reproduced. 

Being  twenty  years  later  than  the  standard  Hve*  of  Cbr  « 
by  Geikie.  Edersheim.  Farrar.  etc,  it  embodies  muck  infor- 
mation of  great  interest  and  ▼slue  to  modern  readers. 

ATTRACTIVE  STORIES  FOR  ROTS  AID  MILS 

The  Christmas  Cat 

By  Mas.  Anita  Bvbkbam  Bbyakt.    $1.00  net. 

This  is  a  charming  book  for  children.  It  is  so  roll  of  cats 
and  kittens  that  they  can't  keep  inside  the  story,  but  frolic  ail 
over  the  margins  and  peroh  upon  the  cover.  Eight  svad  t«a- 
year-olds,  everywhere  will  want  to  read  of  the  queer  rid*  m 
a  barrel,  and  the  oat  who  was  doctor's  assistant,  and  «« 
funny  experiences  as  helper  in  Polly's  pariah,  and  tbegraad 
cats'  party  *t  the  end,  to  which  every  blessed  •*  ianiea  ;».t- 
son"  bad  to  bring  a  kitten,  and  where  everybody,  boys,  giri* 
kittens  and  all.  had  a  chance  at  the  "  wonder  balL" 

Pomfuk,  a  Waif  of  Labrador 

By  W.  B.  Forbush,  Ph.D.    76  cents. 

The  story  of  a  brave  boy  for  brave  boys.  Pomtok  is  the 
protege  of  Dr.  Grenfelt  whose  lectures  on  life  in  the  NortbUsd 
have  been  heard  with  so  muoh  interest  during  the  past  year. 

Going  into  Business 
By  Fbawk  E.  Sweet,  author  of  "  Rule  and  Ruth."  ete. 

Pp.  mT  $1.00. 

A  story  of  enterprise  and  success.  A  boy  finds  that  ex- 
perience is  necessary  to  business  success,  and  in  tellinjr  K-m 
he  secured  it  the  author  has  given  us  a  book  that  it  «i£  as 
any  boy  (rood  to  read. 

THE  PILGRIM  PRESS  »%&!?" 


Some  Desirable  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  of 


Waes  Hael 

A  SUMPTUOUS  BOOK  OF  TOASTS 

Limited  edition,  ;io  copiet.     Octavo,  gilt  top,  foil 
vellum,  $7.50  »«•     French  crushed  levant,  $3100. 

Months   and   Moods 

A  15-YEAR  CALENDAR 
A  Choice  Gift  Book.      Quarto,  $1.00  net. 

Money  and  Credit 

By  WILBUR  ALDRICH 

"  I  recommend  it." — Senator  Allison, 
iimo,  $1.25  net. 

Twentieth  Century 
Chronology  of  the  World 

By  C.  N.  HORWITZ 

A  digest  of  Universal  History.      Fully  illustrated, 
8vo,  cloth,  $5.00  net. 


The   Buckeye   Doctor 

By  WILLIAM  W.  PENNELL 

A  rattling  good  story.      $1.50. 

Tamarack  Farm.  A  Novel 

By  GEORGE  SCOTT.    IUustrated,  $1.25. 

Poems  of  John  Cleveland 

Edited  by  JOHN  M.  BERDAN 

Illustrated,  $1.50  net. 

Anacona  and  Other  Poems 

By  JOHN  M„  MORSE,    iamo,  $1JQ  net. 

Woman's  Unfitness  for 
Higher  Co- Education 

By  ELY  VAN  DE  WARKER,  M.  D. 

Commissioner  Schools,  Syracuse.     lamo,  $1.25  net. 
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Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25 

The  most  singular  book  of  its  year  —  and  age  — 
Marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  literature  — 
Gives  us  an  insight  into  a  strangely  pathetic  character — 

THE  WORLD 
DESTROYER 

By   HORACE   MANN 

That  strange  novel  of  the  New  York  social  life  — 
By   an   Indianapolis   man 

THE  LUCAS-LINCOLN  CO. 

Publishers,   Dep't   C.     715  Fourteenth   Street 

WASHINGTON,      D.      C. 


•  *•» 


The  Real  Madam  Da  Barry 


SPECIAL    OFFER 

FRENCH  COURT  MEMOIRS 

FROM  Henry  of  Navarre  to  and  through  the  reign  of 
Da  Barry  (whoae  personal  memoirs  occupy  four  of 
the  volumes)  this  set  of  books  covers  the  back-stairs- 
and-kitchen-gossip  side  of  French  Court  history,  much 
as  Guizot  covers  its  outward  manifestations.  And  where 
so  much  was  set  afoot  with  secret  and  obscure  design, 
where  to  little  was  open  and  above-board,  where  boudoir 
counsels  dictated  treaties  and  the  wounded  vanity  of 
favorites  instigated  campaigns,  where  a  low-born  woman's 
caprice  could  send  forth  the  torch  to  lay  waste  the  half  of 
Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  curious  events 
of  history  without  knowing  the  intimate  details  of  those 
underlying  causes.  It  is  characteristic  of  these  Memoirs 
that  in  dealing  with  the  peculiar  affairs  which  are  asso- 
ciated in  every  one's  mind  with  French  Court  history  of 
the  period,  their  very  simplicity  and  frankness  purges 
them  of  all  offence. 

The  undersigned  controls  a  few  sets  of  these  personal 
French  Court  Memoirs  (translated  with  fidelity  into 
English),  which  can  be  secured,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  a  very  low  price,  and  on  small  monthly  payments,  if 
preferred,  provided  applications  be  made  at  once. 
These  few  copies  are  from  a  limited  numbered  and  regis- 


tered i*  lux*  edition,  bound  up  to  sell  at  £10.00  a  volume. 
Bat  through  a  binder's  error  the  leather  of  the  volumes  is 
imperfectly  matched ;  consequently  it  becomes  advisable  to 
dispose  of  them  outside  of  regular  subscription  channels, and 
•t  a  price  about  equal  to  the  value  of  the  unbound  sheets. 

A  booklet  fully  describing  the  edition  will  be  sent,  to- 
gether with  price  particulars,  if  you  sign  and  send  the  in 
quiry  slip  below  at  •»<#.    Address 


J.  B.  Chidbounie,  II  East  roth  St.,     -    New  York 

Pitas*  stnd  me  particulars  —  advtrtisemtnt  in 
Dtctmbtr  Bookman. 
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Important  to 
Book/overs  and 
Connoisseurs  ! 


M.  WALTER  DUNNE 

LONDON     AND     NEW     YORK 

Announces  the  Publication 
of  the  First  Edition  in  the 
English   Language  of 

The  Complete  Works  of 

Guyde 
Maupassant 

"The  Supreme  Master  of  the  Short  Story." — 
The  Booklovtr?  Magazine,  August,  1903. 

C  Rendered  into  English  by  a  Corps  of 
Distinguished  Translators,  with  a  Critical 
Preface  by  PAUL  BOURGET,  of  the 
French  Academy. 

sJThe  edition  will  consist  of  x  7  superb  volumes, 
containing  all  De  Maupassant's  masterly  Short 
Stories,  his  six  great  Novels*  as  well  as  his  Comedies, 
Verses  and  Travels  $  handsomely  printed  from  New 
and  Elegant  French  Elzevir  type,  with  wide  margins, 
on  Imperial  Japanese  Vellum  and  finest  white  paper, 
with  deckel  edges,  and  publisher's  watermark. 

C  RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  ORIG- 
INAL DRAWINGS  by  eighteen  French  and 
American  artists,  made  especially  for  this  work, 
reproduced  in  Photogravure  and  printed  on  vellum, 
including  hand-colored  artists*  proofs. 

C  SUMPTUOUSLY  bound  in  a  variety  of  dainty 
styles,  from  original  and  exclusive  designs,  with  all 
of  the  de  luxe  embellishments  demanded  by  the 
highest  standards  of  artistic  bookmaking. 

HANDSOME   BROCHURE  FREE 
on  receipt  of  coupon  below. 


M.  WALTER  DUNNE, 

135  Fifth  Awnub,  Nbw  York. 
Dear  Sir  : — You  may  send  to  me  your  illustrated 
descriptive    brochure   concerning   the    •'  COMPLETE 
WORKS  OF  GUY  DE*  MAUPASSANT"  in  English. 


tf «»!#,.. 


VARIED 
TYPES 


By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

THE  MOST  TALKED-OF 
CRITIC    TO-DAY 

Avthor  of 

"The  Defendant" 

ly/TR.    Chesterton   is  a  literary  cririr 
******  who   has   won  a  brilliant  snecea 
during  the  past  two  years.      He  has  a 
distinctive  style  and  a  riotous  gift  of  para- 
dox.    He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  few 
interesting  writers  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture, with  something  to  say,  and  a  /banc 
of  golden  possibility,  and  the  power  of 
compelling  a  tired  age  to  listen  to  his  race, 
He  crashes  in  upon  the  orderly  scheme 
and  the  accepted  wisdom  and  scatters  than 
to  the  winds,     Men  are  startled  into  at- 
tention and  compelled  to  think.     His  new 
book  contains  essays  on  Charlotte  Bronte, 
William  Morris  and  his  school,  the  op- 
timism of  Byron,  Pope  and  the  art  of 
satire,  Stevenson,  Tolstoy,  Savonarola,  etc. 
Like  the  author  of  "The  Simple  life," 
he  has  the  power  of  instilling  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  strength  and  virility  of 
his  own. 


TOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE 


&m,  jft&ft  &  Company 
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PLAIN  AND   ARTISTIC 

IN     AIJ,     VARIETIES     OP     LEATHER 


OLD  BOOKS  CLEANED  AND   MENDED    .    •    .    •    PLATES  INLAID 
ART  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS  BOUND  AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

JA1VIES    MACDONALD     %3*-4  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City 


R«co«n«ed  by  the  most  distinguished  artiste  M 
Vki*  toeat  art  reproductions  made  in  America 
John  S.  Sabgeht  says,  "I  have  pleasnre  in 
exsjreaaviiaf  ™J  opinion  of  their  excellence." 

<£ojffe« 

Edwih  A.  Abbey  writes.  "Those  that  hare 
\>een  published  reproducing  my  own  work  [hie 
fmxnoos  Que*  of  0*  Holy  Graft  frieze  in  the  Boston 
Library  J,  I  could  not  wish  bettered." 


Being  with  few  exceptions  unobtainable  in  any 
other  form,  they  have  special  individuality  and 
distinction,  as  Christmas  gifts  and  for  framing 
for  one's  own  walls.    60  cente  to  $20.00. 

At  the  art  stores  or  sent  on  approval  by  the  pub- 
lishers. Send  16  cents  (stamps)  for  our  complete 
illustrated  catalogue.  Curtis  &  Caneron, 
11  Pierce  Bldg..  opposite  Public  Library,  Boston. 


A  Venetian  Girl.    Tunri.    Copyright  1908  by  Curtis  d-  Cameron. 


MORS    ET   VICTORIA 

A  DRAMA  IN  THREE  ACTS 

Printed  at  the  Merrymount  Press,  with  a  specially  designed  binding.    8vo.    Gilt  Top. 

$1.20  net.     By  mail,  $U8. 


"  An  anonymous  drama  of  more  than  poetic  skill  and 
power  both  as  a  drama  and  a  poem,  worthy 

of  the  serious  attention  and  praise  of  critics.  The 
details  are  not  the  work  of  a  novice,  and  the  verse  is  of 
unusual  strength.  As  a  work  of  both  force  and  finish 
1  Mors  a  Victoria*  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.** 
— Courier-Journal^  Louisville. 

"  .  .  .  The  tale  that  he  or  she  unfolds — and 
unfolds  in  capital  literary  fashion — is  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  Vallon  de  Vallonbois,  and  Marguerite  of 
Navarre.  The  blank  verse  is  stately  and  rich  in  poetic 
feeling.     .     .     ." — Dramatic  Mirror. 

"  .  .  .  'Yes,  I  have  read,  during  the  week,* 
said  1,  '  one  poem  really  worth  while — a  very  beautiful 
dramatic  poem  called  Mors  et  Victoria.*  'There  is  no 
author's  name  on  the  title  page,  and  I  do  not  know  who 
wrote  h,  but  whoever  did  certainly  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  it*  .  .  .** — Literary  World  (Editor's  Club), 
Boston. 


"  .  .  .  It  is  brief,  but  it  b  eloquent  of  the 
courage  and  power  of  love.  .  .  .  The  love  inter- 
views of  Vallon,  the  Huguenot,  and  Marguerite  de 
Bonne-Grace  are  quite  charming.  She,  though  no 
Huguenot,  is  a  lover,  and  at  the  end  is  strong  enough 
to  die  with  Vallon  in  the  barn  where  Guise's  ruffians 
in  arms  break  in  upon  the  Huguenots  at  their  evening 
psalm.  The  author's  name  is  not  given,  but  a  woman 
who  could  write  this  could  write  larger  things.'* — 
Republican y  Springfield. 

"  .  .  .  Picturesque  and  full  of  fine  character 
drawing,  and  we  do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be  pre- 
sented before  the  footlights  with  success.  It  resembles 
the  old  stock  plays  in  which  our  fathers  delighted,  and 
that  were  not  intended  for  a  day  but  for  all  time.  It  is 
written  in  smoothly  vigorous  blank  verse  ;  its  plot  is  full 
of  interest,  and  the  play  throughout  shows  literary  cul- 
ture and  a  study  of  the  best  dramatic  models.  .  .  ." 
— Beacon,  Boston. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York 
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PLEASURE 

AND  REST 

TAKE  OLD  DOMINION  LINE 


TO 


Norfolk,     Old    Point    Comfort, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Steamers  sail  daily,  except  Sunday,   at  3  P.  M.,   from 
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IN  THREE  CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER  III.* 
A  Triple  Verdict. 

"/^ET  the  best"— this  to  the  public;  "make 
Vj  the  best'' — this  to  themselves,  has  been 
the  motto  of  the  publishers  of  Webster's 
International  Dictionary.  Their  aim  has  been 
to  make  the  best  popular  dictionary  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  in  respect  to  accuracy,  clearness, 
fullness,  convenience,  and  usefulness  to  all 
classes  of  consulters.  Comparison  is  not  here 
made  with  the  many-volumed  and  encyclopedic 
works,  but  with  those  whose  size"  and  form 
adapt  them  to  quick  and  easy  use ;  the  one-vol- 
ume books  which  aim  to  serve  all  classes  from 
the  erudite  scholar  to  the  school-child. 

Without  a  word  of  disparaging  comment  on 
other  works  which  claim  to  rival  Webster,  let 
us  seek  the  verdict  of  some  tribunal  so  high 
in  character  and  intelligence,  so  numerous  in 
membership,  and  so  impartial  in  constitution, 
as  to  give  a  sanction  like  that  of  a  court  of  last 
resort.  Three  such  tribunals  will  be  cited  as 
to  the  merits  of  Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary, in  comparison  with  all  works  of  sim- 
ilar aim. 

To  what  authority  upon  doubtful  questions 
do  the  American  people  habitually  pay  the 
highest  deference?  Unquestionably,  to  the 
National  and  State  Supreme  Courts.  They 
are  not  only  accepted  as  final  arbiters  on  the 
vast  and  vital  matters  within  their  immediate 
sphere,  but  in  great  emergencies,  like  a  dis- 
puted presidency  or  a  wide-spread  labor  dis- 
turbance, the  national  impulse  turns  to  these 
courts  as  the  strongholds  of  broad  intelli- 
gence and  the  highest  fairness.  Weighty  then 
are  their  opinions  on  a  subject  so  peculiarly 
within  their  range  as  text-books  of  definitions. 
Language,  the  medium  through  which  all 
statutes  and  precedents  are  expressed,  is  the 
very  subject  matter  with  which  courts  are  con- 
tinually dealing.  It  is  of  the  first  consequence 
to  them  to  have  some  standard  of  appeal  as  to 
the  meanings  and  usages  of  words,  which  is 
not  only  of  the  first  order  of  intrinsic  merit, 
but  is  so  widely  recognized  as  to  command 
popular  approval.  Hear  then  the  opinions,  first 
of  individuals  and  then  virtually  of  the  entire 
body  of  the  highest  judiciary  of  the  country. 

In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  says  of  the  International:     "I 

•  Chapter  I.  of  '"The  Story  of  a  Book"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  October  issue.  Chapter  II.  appeared  in 
the  November  issue. 


regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  value  in  accuracy  of 
definition,  and  have  found  it  in  all  respects 
complete  and  thorough."     Justice    Gray:    1 
always  considered  Webster's  Dictionary  as  the 
best  in  the  language  in  the  matter  of  defini- 
tion."  Justice  Brewer:    "From  my  childhood 
up,  Webster's  Dictionary  has  been  my  author- 
ity.   The  last,  the  International  Dictionary,  is 
the  perfection  of  dictionaries."    Justice  Brown, 
after  a  life-long  experience,  has  found  it  "in- 
valuable as  a  book  of  easy  reference,'*  and  be- 
lieves "it  will  succeed  for  many  years  in  main- 
taining its  position  as  the  leading  dictionary 
of  the  language."     Justice  Shiras   is  no  less 
emphatic.    Justice  Harlan  says :    "It  should  be 
in  the  library  of  every  American  judge,  law- 
yer, preacher,  journalist,  statesman,  and  sta- 
dent;"  and  while  it  is  desirable  to  have  more 
than  one  dictionary  always  at  hand,  "if  only 
one    can   be   afforded,    preference    should  be 
given  to  Webster's  International  Dictionary* 
Justice  McKenna  has  "always  used  the  Web- 
ster" and  finds  its  old  reputation  as  to  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  sustained  by  the  Inter- 
national.   Justice  White  in  "daily  use"  finds  the 
book   "of  the   greatest    utility;"    and   Justice 
Peckham,  praising  especially  the  Supplement 
of  1900,  regards  the  whole  work  as  constituting 
"a  perfect  exposition  of  the  English  language 
as  existing  at  this  time." 

Turning  now  to  the  highest  courts  of  all 
the  States,  we  find  an  almost  unanimous  con- 
sensus to  the  same  effect.  Thus  Chief  Justice 
Knowlton  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  says:  "For  all  who  want  but  one  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  language  for  general 
use  in  any  department  of  study,  or  in  literary 
or  professional  work,  I  regard  Webster's  In- 
ternational as  decidedly  the  best."  And  so  on 
through  the  State  Courts,  the  entire  body  of 
judges  generally  speaking  as  one.  In  many  in- 
stances the  statement  is  explicit  that  the  In- 
ternational is  preferred  before  all  others.  The 
most  guarded  expression  is  that  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
they  speak  of  the  International  as  "in  no  re- 
spect falling  behind  its  numerous  rivals,  how- 
ever remarkable  for  their  extent  and  accuracy." 
The  opinions  of  the  entire  bench  of  other  State 
Supreme  Courts  may  be  briefly  sampled.  Penn- 
sylvania :  "No  other  single  volume  is  so  valuable 
or  so  satisfactory."  New  Hampshire :  "The  best 
one-book  dictionary  of  the  English  language." 
Arkansas,  California,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin 
say  the  same.     Kentucky  calls  it  "the  most 
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comprehensive  and  accurate  dictionary  in  ex- 
stence."       Nevada  says:     "In  our  library  we 
*ave  many  other  dictionaries,  but  all  of  them 
>ut    together  are  not   consulted  as  much  as 
Afebster."     New  Jersey:    "For  every  day  use, 
K>    English  lexicon  is  at  all  comparable  with 
Webster's    International."     Equally   emphatic 
are  Delaware,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota,   Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
Vermont,     Virginia,    and    Washington.      All 
these  are  explicit  in  affirming  the  International 
as   the    best  for  general  use;  and  this  is  since 
the  publication  of  all  its  would-be  rivals.  The 
Florida    Justices  define  its  peculiar  service  to 
the  bench :    "Frequently  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion  of   an  instrument  or  a  statute,  before  us 
for  review,  hinges  upon  the  accurate  definition 
of  a  word :  in  all  such  cases  we  turn  with  con- 
fidence   to   Webster's   International."     Others 
dwell    upon  the  fund  of  general  information; 
thus    the  North  Dakota  Justices:     "No  other 
single  book  extant  contains  such  stores  of  rich, 
varied  and  exact  knowledge."    The  Ohio  Su- 
preme   Court:     "The  new    (1900)    edition  of 
Webster's  International  seems  to  have  reached 
the    acme  of  perfection  in  book-making,  edi- 
torially and  mechanically."     In  brief,  the  en- 
tire body  of  Judges  in  the  National  and  State 
Supreme  Courts,  with  the  exception  of  hardly 
a   dozen  individuals  (and  these  recommended 
no   other),  have  borne  testimony  to  the  pre- 
eminent merit  of  the  International. 

To  the  question,  "What  popular  dictionary  is 
accepted  as  of  the  highest  authority  and  value 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States," — could 
there  be  any  more  weighty  answer  than  this 
almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Judges  of  the  Nation  and  of  all  the 
States? 

Another  tribunal  may  be  cited,  which  in  a 
different  field  carries  not  less  authority,  and 
which  speaks  with  one  voice.  The  public  school 
systems  of  the  forty-five  States  are  practically 
a  unit  in  favor  of  the  International.  Every 
one  of  their  State  Superintendents  recommends 
it  in  the  highest  terms.  In  every  State  Normal 
school  it  is  the  accepted  standard.  Wherever 
State  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  a  large  dictionary  for  the  schools, 
Webster's  has  been  the  book.  The  school 
books  of  the  country,  wherever  they  are  of 
such  character  as  to  require  a  standard  in 
spelling,  pronunciation,  and  definition,  follow 
the  International  with  hardly  an  exception. 

The  highest  judiciary  and  the  entire  public 
school  system — better  indexes  of  American 
opinion  can  hardly  be  named.  It  remains  to 
question  that  broader  constituency  which  the 
name  "International"  suggests, — the  English- 
speaking  peoples  beyond  America.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  judgment  of  foreigners  carries  a 
weight  like  that  of  posterity,— owing  to  its 
freedom  from  local  or  temporary  bias.  Taking 
first  Great  Britain:  the  popular  test  shows  a 


sale  of  the  International  far  beyond  that  of 
any  other  one-volume  dictionary,  English  or 
American.  The  official  test  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  the  only  Governmental  departments 
of  Great  Britain  using  any  standard  of  lan- 
guage— the  Postal  and  Telegraphic,  both  man- 
aged entirely  by  the  Government — follow  the 
International.  The  scholar's  test  may  be  best 
indicated,  to  take  from  many  tributes  the  most 
authoritative  and  impressive,  by  the  unsolicited 
words  of  Dr.  Murray,  editor  of  the  unfinished 
many-volumed  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  prob- 
ably the  highest  individual  authority  on  lexi- 
cography in  the  English-speaking  world:  "In 
this  its  latest  form,  and  with  its  large  Supple- 
ment and  numerous  Appendices,  Webster's  In- 
ternational Dictionary  is  a  wonderful  volume, 
which  well  maintains  its  grounds  against  all 
rivals,  on  its  own  lines."  And  again:  "The 
last  edition  of  Webster,  the  International,  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  one-volume  dictionaries." 

In  Canada,  the  International  far  outsells  all 
rivals.  In  Australia  it  has  the  field  to  itself, 
and  with  special  reason;  for  this  great  com- 
monwealth has  been  explored  with  the  utmost 
thoroughness  as  to  its  wealth  of  new  words 
and  usages,  by  representatives  of  Webster  on 
the  ground,  co-operating  wjth  the  best  local 
scholarship,  and  reaping  a  harvest  which  the 
home  office  has  winnowed  and  inwrought  with 
the  main  work.  In  the  new  American  Colo- 
nies, in  South  Africa,  in  India,  in  China,  in 
Japan,  throughout  Continental  Europe,  and 
wherever  flies  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  the 
Union  Jack,  the  International  goes  as  a  chief 
symbol  and  agent  of  that  language  which  leads 
the  world's  civilization. 

"The  story  of  a  book" — it  has  been  shown 
as  a  story  of  supreme  concentration;  Noah 
Webster  devoting  a  lifetime  of  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  character  to  one  book;  the  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Company  giving  their  whole  energy 
for  sixty  years  to  perfecting  and  spreading  the 
work.  It  has  been  a  story  of  the  close  alliance 
of  Scholarship  and  Business;  the  scholar's 
thirst  for  perfection  wedded  to  the  business 
man's  sense  of  practical  needs.  It  is  a  story  of 
growth,  the  patriot  scholar's  lonely  dream  of 
an  "American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," maturing  to  an  "International  Dic- 
tionary," the  accepted  authority  "of  a  world-en- 
compassing race. 

The  blue-backed  Webster's  Speller,  of  which 
the  public  have  consumed  some  seventy-five 
million  copies,  conclude  with  a  few  pungent 
fables,  "The  Milkmaid,"  "The  Old  Man's  Apple 
Tree  and  the  Rude  Boy,"  etc.,  and  to  each  fable 
was  appended  a  moral.  To  the  present  Story 
the  Moral  may  be  given  in  words  a  little 
amplified  from  an  old  quotation:  All  young 
persons,  and  all  older  ones  no  less,  should  have 
a  dictionary  at  their  elbow ;  and  while  you  are 
about  it,  get  the  best— get  Webster's  Inter- 
national. 
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The    Author  of  "An  Englishman  in  Paris." 

Ten  or  eleven  years  ago  a  good  deal 
of  a  sensation  was  created  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  book  entitled  An  Englishman 
in  Paris  which  purported  to  be  the  rem- 
iniscences of  an  Englishman  connected 
with  a  titled  family  who  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  French  capi- 
tal and  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  all  personages  who  had  a  hand  in 
moulding  French  affairs  from  the  days 
of  Charles  X.  until  the  downfall  of  the 
Second  Empire  and  the  Commune.    Ac- 
cording to  the  book,  the  narrator  had  for 
years  nibbed  elbows  with  everything  that 
was   worth   while   in   French   literature, 
art,  drama,  music,  society,  and  politics. 
Men   like   Thiers,   Rouher,    Blanc,   Bal- 
zac, the  elder  Dumas,  Eugene  Sue,  Al- 
fred de  Musset,  Beranger,  David,  Ber- 
lioz,   Horace    Vernet,    Delacroix,    and 
women  like  George  Sand,  and  Rachel, 
and  Madame  de  Girardin,  he  had  known 
well,  and  of  each  he  had  a  dozen  curious 
anecdotes  to  tell.    It  was  a  brilliant  book 
— a  very  brilliant  book — and  summing  it 
up  at  first  astute  critics  came  to  the  con- 
clusion   that    the    Englishman    in    Paris 
could  be  no  other  than  the  famous  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  that  nobleman 
who  was  known  all  over  Europe  as  a 
grand    seigneur    and    an    accomplished 
libertine,  and  who  served  as  the  model 
from  which  Thackeray  drew  the  portrait 
of  Lord  Steyne  of  Vanity  Fair  and  Pen- 
dennis. 

* 

After  a  time,  however,  it  began  to 
dawn  upon  the  people  that  An  English- 
man in  Paris  was  perhaps  a  little  too 


good  to  be  real.  Sir  Richard  Wallace's 
life  in  Paris  had  been  such  as  to  have 
enabled  him  to  know  well  almost  all 
the  great  people  intimately  described 
in  the  work,  but  Chance  could  hardly 
have  been  generous  enough  to  have  seen 
that  he  would  be  always  just  round  the 
corner  whenever  any  unexpected  impor- 
tant event  took  place.  The  Englishman 
in  Paris  was  forever  meeting  just  the 
right  people  at  the  right  moment.  If  he 
strolled  up  a  side  street  he  was  sure  to 
encounter  the  elder  Dumas,  for  instance, 
if  people  happened  to  be  interested  in 
Dumas  at  that  particular  moment,  and 
old  Alexandre  always  made  for  him  some 
particularly  appropriate  bon  mot  or  epi- 
gram. In  fact,  after  a  second  reading 
of  the  book  and  a  careful  consideration 
of  all  its  details,  people  began  to  grow  a 
trifle  suspicious,  and  this  suspicion  grew 
until  at  last  it  became  known  that  the 
whole  production  was  nothing  but  a 
gigantic  "fake"  and  that  many  of  the 
events  described  in  the  book  had  taken 
place  years  before  the  author  was  born. 
Instead  of  being  the  suspected  Sir  Rich- 
ard  Wallace,    the   man   who  wrote  An 
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Englishman  in  Paris  was  Albert  Dresden 
Vandam,  news  of  whose  death  was 
cabled  to  this  country  from  England  two 
or  three  weeks  ago. 


W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

The  late  William  Edward  Hartpole 
Lecky  was  one  of  the  few  contemporary 
English  historians  who  gained  any  recog- 
nition outside  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  Lecky's  History  of  the  Rise  of 
Rationalism,  however,  was  not  only 
translated  at  once  into  German,  but  ex- 


ercised a  profound  influence  upon  Con- 
tinental thought;  while  his  History  of 
European  Morals  has  for  years  been  a 
standard  work  of  reference  at  the  Ger- 
man universities.  Lecky  was  one  of  the 
most  patient  investigators  and  philosophic 
reasoners  of  our  time.  He  thought  noth- 
ing of  devoting  ten  or  fifteen  years  to 
the  preparation  of  the  material  for  a 
single  book ;  and  after  his  material  had 
been  collected  he  took  ample  time  to 
digest  it  thoroughly  and  to  draw  from  it 
all  its  esoteric  meaning.  Unlike  his 
learned  associates,  Stubbs  and  Freeman, 
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he   wrote  in  a  style  that  has  a  definite 
literary    quality;  and  unlike  Froude,  he 
was  severely  accurate.    Some  passages  of 
his    History  of  Morals  have  become  al- 
most classic;  and  in  one  of  them,  where 
he     describes   the   true  meaning  of   the 
social   evil,  he  rises  to  a  height  of  manly 
and    yet  mournful  eloquence  that  is  sin- 
gular ly  affecting.     When  Freeman  died, 
LecVcy  ought  to  have  succeeded  him  in 
the   chair  of  history  at  Oxford.     But  he 
was   a  Dublin  man  and  owed  nothing  to 
the    English  universities,  and  so  Oxford 
passed  him  by  and  gave  the  honour  to 
the  brilliant  but  more  superficial  Froude. 


Like  Mommsen,  Lecky  took  some  part  in 
public  life  and  sat  in  Parliament;  but  at 
the  time,  he  was  far  past  middle  age  and 
was  besides  afflicted  with  ill  health,  so 
that  he  failed  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  House  of  Commons. 
* 

The  Late  Rj>.  H.  Savage. 

The  late  Richard  Henry  Savage  in  a 
literary  way  may  be  summed  as  the 
Home  Publishing  Company's  "second 
string";  the  "first  string"  being,  of 
course,  Mr.  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter. 
When  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,  Mr. 
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Potter  of  Texas,  and  their  sequels  made 
the  yellow  paper-covered  novels  so  popu- 
lar, Mr.  Gunter,  rapid  as  he  was  as  an 
inventor  of  plots  and  as  a  writer,  was  not 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  Colo- 
nel Savage  went  to  his  assistance.  There 
once  was  prevalent  the  story  that  Colonel 
Savage  and  Mr.  Gunter  were  one  and 
the  same  person,  and  that  the  name  Rich- 
ard Henr^  Savage  was  simply  a  pseu- 
donym used  by  Mr.  Gunter  for  his  poorer 
books.  This,  of  course,  was  not  so,  and 
apart  from  what  he  wrote,  Colonel  Sav- 


and  ease,  and  there  was  never  any  altera- 
tion or  revision.  Ideas  for  his  books  or 
memoranda  for  his  daily  life  were  re- 
corded in  a  curious  way.  He  never  used 
pen  or  pencil,  but  jotted  down  notes  b\ 
writing  with  soap  on  his  mirror.  This 
was  a  legacy  of  his  days  at  West  Point 
when  the  cadets  were  not  allowed  to  have 
writing  materials  in  their  rooms. 


Colonel  Savage's  life  was  a  singularly 
varied  and  interesting  one.     The  mere 
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age  was  a  very  vigorous  and  interesting 
personality.  As  a  writer,  while  following 
closely  Mr.  Gunter's  methods,  he  pos- 
sessed only  a  little  of  the  wit  and  humour 
of  the  man  who  wrote  Prince  Karl  and 
That  Frenchman.  But  Colonel  Savage 
never  in  the  least  took  himself  seriously. 
In  speaking  of  his  stories  he  used  to  say 
"my  slush. "  In  writing  them  he  sat  at 
a  plain  deal  table,  using  sheets  of  coarse 
yellow  paper  and  literally  spiking  his 
copy.     He  worked   with  great   rapidity 


record  of  events  reads  like  a  story  by  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis.  He  travelled 
extensively  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Rus- 
sia, Siberia,  Corea,  China,  Japan,  and 
Central  America.  Being  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1868,  three  years  later 
found  him  serving  in  the  Egyptian  Army. 
Then  he  became  an  engineer  on  a  rail- 
way in  the  South,  and  after  that  turned 
to  the  law  and  to  authorship.  When  the 
war  with  Spain  broke  out  he  was  ap- 
pointed   senior    major    of    the    Second 
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United  States  Volunteer  Engineers  and 
served  through  the  conflict.  His  most 
widely  read  book  and  probably  his  best 
was  My  Official  Wife.  His  last  book,  A 
Monte  Cristi  in  Khaki,  appeared  a  few 
days  before  his  death. 


ers  of  the  book  were  invited  to  vote  upon 
the  question  as  to  which  of  these  imagi- 
nary ladies  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
therefore  most  worthy  of  becoming 
Sylvia.  We  don't  remember  how  the 
thing  came  out ;  but  the  incident  started 


MARGARET    DELAND. 


Beauty  in  the  "Bookman"  Office. 

A  year  or  more  ago,  a  publishing  house 
brought  out  a  novel  called  Sylvia.  In 
order  to  excite  public  interest  in  it  and 
increase  the  number  of  its  readers,  a 
number  of  artists  were  employed  to  draw 
portraits  of  the  heroine.    Then  the  read- 


a  discussion  in  The  Bookman  office  on 
the  general  subject  of  heroines  in  fiction 
and  the  manner  in  which  different  artists 
have  chosen  to  represent  them.  Of 
course  the  Junior  Editor  and  the  Senior 
Editor  seldom  agree  in  any  opinion,  and 
when    the    question    was    propounded, 
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"Which  artist  has  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  most  beautiful  face  during  the  pres- 
ent year?"  there  was  a  great  overturning 
of  books  and  rummaging  on  the  shelves. 
Both  editors  ruled  out  the  beefy  Gibson 
girls  and  the  conventional  Christy  type, 
but  they  differed  very  widely  in  their 
final  choice.  As  this  sort  of  thing  is  not 
to  be  decided  by  argument,  they  at  last 
concluded  to  leave  the  controversy  to  the 
readers  of  The  Bookman.  The  Senior 
Editor  selected  as  his  choice  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  C.  Allan  Gilbert  intended  to  illus- 
trate a  poem  by  Sir  John  Suckling  in 
the  volume  entitled  In  Beauty's  Realm, 
published  by  Messrs.  Fox,  Duffield  and 
Company.  The  Junior  Editor  selected 
the  frontispiece  from  Justin  McCarthy's 
Marjorie.  Both  selections  are  here  re- 
produced, partly  for  the  delectation  of 
our  readers  and  partly  because  each  Edi- 
tor wants  to  be  told  that  his  taste  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  other  Editor. 


The  Swiss  Pension  of  "John  Percyfield." 

It  is  a  common  experience  for  novel- 
ists to  receive  letters  from  inquisitive 
readers  enquiring  the  precise  location 
of  a  story, — curious  to  know  the  precise 
street  number  of  the  house  on   Gram- 
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THE    SENIOR    EDITORS    SELECTION. 

mercy  Park  or  Russell  Square,  from  which 
the  elopement  took  place,  the  identity 
of  the  hotel  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  that 
witnessed  the  murder  or  the  duel.  But 
it  is  so  rare  for  the  reverse  to  happen, 
for  a  reader  to  discover  unaided  the  ex- 
act location  of  the  story,  and  not  only 
write  to  the  author  to  tell  him  so,  but 
actually  take  the  trouble  to  send  photo- 
graphs, in  order  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  surmise,  that  the  circumstance  de- 
serves to  be  recorded.  This  was  precisely 
what  happened  to  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
author  of  John  Percyfield,  a  volume 
which  appealed  to  the  discriminating  few, 
on  its  appearance  last  spring  by  a  cer- 
tain unmistakable  air  of  literary  distinc- 
tion, and  which  has  since  then,  unob- 
trusively but  surely,  been  winning  its  way 
with  the  general  public,  quite  on  its  own 
merits.  Just  a  few  enthusiastic  critics 
found  a  resemblance  to  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,  in  the  genial  self- 
assumption  of  its  principal  character,  the 
frank  assertiveness  of  his  opinions  as  ex- 
pressed openly  at  the  table-d'hote  of  the 
hospitable  Swiss  pension,  where  the 
scene  is  laid, — his  cheerful  philosophy  of 
life  as  derived  over  the  teacup  in  daily 
communion  with  the  English  Lady,  the 
Irish  Lady  and  the  Scotch  Lady,  who 
together  made  up  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  all  forms  a  very  agreeable,  if  some- 


THE    CHATEAU    DE    BEAU    RIVAGE,   SCENE    OF    "JOHN'    PERCYFIELD." 
••  Tbe  courtyard  is  oblong,  with  the  wings  of  the  Chateau  forming  its  shorter  ends,  and  the  main  building 
and  the  greenery  its  longer  sides.    A  splendid  archway  under  the  centre  of  the  main  Chateau  leads  to  the 
beautiful  old  garden  beyond,  and  the  still  more  beautiful  Lac  Leinan." 
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"The  Chateau  is  a  great,  bare  place  that  might  almost  be  considered  uncomfortable  by  those  who  love 
upholstery.  But  it  has  a  charm  about  it  that  you  don't  get  with  newer  buildings — a  charm  that  has  been 
gathering  for  four  hundred  years." 
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w&at  leisurely,  sort  of  reading ;  and  there 
is    besides  a  thread  of  romance  which 
adds     that  conventional   sort  of  charm 
known  popularly  as  the  "love  interest." 
And  yet  it  may  be  frankly  conceded  that 
the   book  would  not  be  what  it  is  if  it 
were     not    for   the   atmosphere   of   the 
charming  old  pension  overlooking  the 
Lake  of  Geneva — an  old  chateau,  whose 
towers  and  grounds  and  various  nooks 
and   corners  are  described  with  such  an 
air  of  reminiscent  affection  that  it  is  ob- 
viously not  a  novelist's  creation,  but  a 
genuine  structure  of  real  stone  and  mor- 
tar,   and  one  in  which  the  author  must 
have  spent  many  a  congenial  hour.    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  his  readers,  a 
woman  who  had  lived  many  seasons  in 
this     particular    chateau,    recognised    it 
from  the  descriptions  in  the  book;  and 
the  photographs  herewith  reproduced  are 
some  taken  by  her  and  sent  to  the  au- 
thor, to  convince  him  that  his  hero's  place 
of  sojourn  had  been  discovered. 
* 
Continental  Fiction  in  England. 

"Quite  one  of  the  most  curious  literary 
developments  of  the  past  few  years,"  ac- 
cording to  the  London  Academy,  "is  that 
exhibited  by  the  increased  popularity  of 
Russian  literature  in  England.     Messrs. 
Mudie,  for  instance,  estimate  that  the 
English  demand  for  the  loan  and  pur- 
chase of  Russian  fiction  has  more  than 
doubled  itself  within  the  last  five  years. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  of  recent  years  an  educated  Russian 
community — as  distinct  altogether  from 
the  East  End  immigrant — has  come  into 
existence  in  London.    On  the  other  hand, 
a  large  and  increasing  number  of  purely 
English  readers  exhibit  a  warm  interest 
in  Russian  literature.    One  need  hardly 
state  that  ladies  constitute  the  majority 
of  such  readers,  although  a  large  num- 
ber are  drawn  from  the  commissioned 
ranks  of  the  army.    The  annual  circula- 
tion of  Russian  books  in  England  already 
reaches  a  total  of  several  thousands.  The 
great  cost  of  printing  and  paper  in  Rus- 
sia, together  with  heavy  postal  charges, 
combine  to  render  the  purchase  of  Rus- 
sian books  a  luxury  which  can  be  en- 
joyed only  by  the  comparatively  few.  The 
question  of  cost  is  certainly  one  which 
ultimately  will  have  to  be  taken  in  hand 


by  the  libraries,  who,  I  believe,  have  al- 
ready begun  to  feel  the  pinch.  For  some 
years  past  the  most  popular  Russian 
novelist  in  England  has  undoubtedly 
been  Count  Tolstoi.  But  great  favour 
has  of  late  been  shown  for  books  by 
Maxim  Gorki.  The  demand  for.  this 
writer's  works  must  now  be  quite  equal 
to  that  exhibited  for  the  novels  of  Tol- 
stoi. Other  leading  favourites  are  Dos- 
toevski, Andreyev,  Turgeniev,  and 
Tchechoff. 


"The  demand  for  Spanish  fiction  in 
England  is  just  about  equal  to  that  ex- 
perienced in  the  case  of  Russian  works. 
The  Spanish  authors,  curiously  enough, 
are  most  sought  after  by  business  men. 
This  circumstance  probably  arises  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  commercial  houses 
possess  employes  who  have  travelled  or 
lived  in  South  America.  At  the  present 
moment,  Spain  is  remarkably  deficient  in 
good  novelists,  so  that  most  of  the  works 
circulated  in  England  are  by  standard 
authors.  Writers  frequently  enquired 
for  are  El  Padre  Coloma,  Alfonso  Dan- 
vila,  Bazan,  B.  Perez  Galdos,  Juan  Val- 
era,  and  Valdes.  Italian  literature  has 
always  been  popular  here,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  Italian  authors  are  in  much 
greater  request  than  those  of  either  Rust 
sia  or  Spain.  So  far,  indeed,  as  poetry 
and  drama  are  concerned,  the  Italian 
writers  enjoy  more  favour  here  than 
those  of  any  other  foreign  country.  The 
readers  and  purchasers  of  these  works 
are  almost  exclusively  English.  Books 
in  any  way  connected  with  Dante  create 
especial  interest  and  are  sure  to  be  much 
sought  after.  At  present,  the  poems, 
novels,  and  dramas  of  D'Annunzio  are 
first  favourites  among  English  readers. 
Matilde  Serao  is  also  widely  read.  Verga, 
upon  one  of  whose  novels  was  based  the 
libretto  of  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  has 
also  a  large  following.  Other  favourites 
are  V.  Mantegazza,  J.  Rovetta  and  An- 
tonio Fogazzono.  In  point  of  actual  sale 
and  circulation,  French  literature,  of 
course,  still  tops  the  list.  But  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  general  demand 
for  French  authors  shows  a  steady  de- 
cline, whereas  the  popularity  of  German 
writers  shows  a  corresponding  increase. 
This  fact  is  accounted  for,  I  think,  purely 
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by  considerations  of  merit.  French  writ- 
ers— especially  the  novelists — show  a 
steady  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  their 
productions.  Modern  French  fiction 
seems  to  run  entirely  in  one  groove,  and 
in  England,  at  any  rate,  the  reader's  ap- 
petite has  been  dulled  by  the  eternal  same- 
ness of  the  feast.  German  fiction,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  progressive  and  stimu- 
lating." 


Theodor  cTWommsen. 

Several  years  ago  we  received  a  per- 
sonal letter  from  a  professor  in  a  West- 
ern college  asking  our  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  was  undesirable  or  improper, 
from  an  academic  point  of  view,  for  him 
to  read  any  literature  apart  from  the 
literature  of  his  own  specialty.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
some  of  the  magazines  and  that  he  also 
found  pleasure  in  the  modern  essayists 
and  occasionally  in  a  good  novel.  But 
his  colleagues  all  frowned  upon  him  for 
such  frivolity.  They  held  that  a  scholar 
must  know  and  do  one  thing  alone  or  else 
his  scholarship  would  be  suspected.  They 
had,  indeed,  said  so  much  to  him  on  this 
head  and  had  begun  to  treat  him  with 
such  slight  esteem,  as  to  make  him  won- 
der whether  they  might  not  possibly  be 
right  and  he  discreditably  wrong.  We 
wish  that  we  were  at  liberty  to  give  the 
name  of  this  particular  college,  because 
the  public  really  ought  to  be  warned 
against  it.  Its  f acultv  must  contain  some 
of  the  most  uninspired  and  uninspiring 
pedants  that  ever  tried  to  suffocate  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  to  substitute 
sawdust  for  wholesome  food. 


But  we  know  just  how  these  "dreary 
men  came  to  impose  their  dreariness  upon 
themselves  and  upon  their  unfortunate 
colleaguewhowrotetous.  They  were  suf- 
fering from  the  German  measles  which 
afflicted  American  scholarship  between 
1870  and  1890.  Those  twenty  years  were 
twenty  years  of  intellectual  reconstruc- 
tion in  this  country, — on  the  whole,  a  fine 
and  fruitful  period,  yet  one  that  set  some 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  were  not  over 
wise,  to  woolgathering  with  their  wamb- 
ling wits.    The  methods  of  the  German 


investigators  were  copied  carefully  and, 
also  to  some  extent,  their  manners.  Now 
there  are  two  types  of  German  scholars. 
One  is  represented  by  the  ludicrous  Herr 
Professor  whom  we  find  appearing  and 
reappearing  in  the  genial  pages  of  Flit- 
gende  Blatter — a  blear-eyed,  absent-mind- 
ed, one  idea'd,  absorbed  and  isolated 
creature  who  does  not  know  that  out- 
side of  his  study  the  sun  is  shining  upon 
men  and  women  and  the  great  world  of 
joy  and  sorrow  and  passion  and  life.  The 
other  type  is  that  of  the  splendid*  cre- 
ative seeker  after  knowledge,  who  is 
both  a  scholar  and  a  man,  and  whose 
work  as  a  scholar  is  ten  times  more  fruit- 
ful just  because  he  is  a  man.  But  many 
an  American,  feeling  instinctively  that 
he  could  never  rise  to  the  heights  of  the 
latter  type,  settled  himself  down  to 
reproduce  the  former,  because  the  *jt- 
emplar  vitiis  imitabile  is  always  the 
easier  model  for  narrow  minds  to  copy. 
And  as  narrow  minds  are  in  the  great  ma- 
jority a  general  impression  got  about 
that  unless  you  were  arid  and  uninterest- 
ing and  shut  yourself  out  from  every  in- 
terest in  life  except  that  of  your  own  par- 
ticular specialty,  you  were  not  really 
"German,"  you  did  not  grasp  the  "uni- 
versity idea,"  you  were  not  capable  of 
original  investigation.  "A  man  can  do 
only  one  thing  well,"  was  the  shibboleth 
of  a  whole  troop  of  terribly  serious  per- 
sons who  failed  to  grasp  die  vital  truth 
that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  man, 
and  the  still  more  vital  truth  that  no  man 
can  do  one  thing  really  well  unless  he  can 
do  other  things  well  also.  For  to  develop 
any  subject  to  the  full,  you  must  under- 
stand it  not  as  an  isolated  thing,  but  in 
its  relation  to  many  other  things  and  in 
its  true  proportion;  and  you  cannot  do 
this  unless  you  know  these  other  things. 


But  if  to  Germany  we  owe  the  mistaken 
theory  which  afflicted  the  professor  in 
that  Western  college,  to  Germany  we  also 
owe  its  utter  refutation.  And  the  career  of 
Theodor  Mommsen  who  died  last  month 
is  surely  such  a  refutation.  It  is  the 
more  striking  because  Mommsen  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  foremost  scholar 
in  the  world,  as  eminent  in  our  genera- 
tion as  was  Erasmus  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  as  Joseph  Scaliger  was  in 
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****  seventeenth.  Many  know  of  Helm- 
bolz,  and  many  know  of  Ranke,  and 
naany  know  of  Virchow;  but  every  edu- 
cated^ man  within  the  bounds  of  occiden- 
tal civilisation  knew  of  Mommsen,  the 
man  who  has  left  a  lasting  mark  upon 
the  history  of  modern  learning.  How 
shall  one  give  a  just  idea  of  his  vast  and 


numismatical  treatises,  his  investigations 
in  Germanic  archaeology?  Surely,  here 
is  enough  to  fill  full  the  lives  of  several 
men ;  yet  Mommsen  found  time  for  many 
other  things.  He  was  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  an  earnest  politician  in 
the  better  sense  of  that  much  belittled 
word.    He  opposed  the  tyranny  of  Von 


THE  LATE  THE0D0R  MOMMSEN. 


almost  Cyclopean  labours  ?  Shall  we  re- 
capitulate his  thirty-five  published  works, 
comprising  more  than  one  hundred  vol- 
umes? Shall  we  speak  of  the  colossal 
Corpus  of  Latin  inscriptions,  thousands 
of  which  he  deciphered,  transcribed,  elu- 
cidated and  edited  ?  Shall  we  tell  of  his 
profound  researches  in  the  Roman  law, 
his   studies    in   the   Italic   dialects,    his 


Beust  in  Saxony,  he  faced  even  the 
mighty  Bismarck  and  beat  him  in  the 
courts  of  law.  He  plead  in  cause  of 
German  nationality  before  all  Europe. 
He  travelled  and  wrote  and  spoke  inces- 
santly. He  sat  for  ten  years  in  the  Prus- 
sian Diet,  and  for  four  years  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag.  He  supported  the  cause 
of  the  Boers  against  England ;  and  in  the 
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last  years  of  his  life  he  tried  to  reunite 
the  interests  of  his  own  country  with  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  a 
man  of  letters  also,  a  journalist,  and 
though  the  fact  is  not  generally  known, 
he  was  a  poet. 

* 

It  is  by  his  History  of  Rome  that  he 
has  always  been  most  widely  known  by 
cultivated  men  who  are  not  specialists. 
This  brilliant,  suggestive,  provocative 
book  shows  the  union  of  vast  learning 
with  the  graces  of  the  popular  writer. 
It  is  a  supreme  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  profound  erudition  is 
wholly  compatible  with  clearness,  lucidity 
and  charm  of  presentation.  No  one  but 
a  specialist  can  realise  what  a  mass  of 
minute  knowledge  has  gone  to  the  mak- 
ing of  this  book  which  was  written  with 
the  fluency  and  ease  of  a  mere  essayist. 
And  Mommsen  writes  as  a  partisan.  It 
is  that  human  touch  which  made  his 
glorification  of  Caesar  and  his  condemna- 
tion of  Cicero  seem  so  modern  and  so 
living  an  issue  as  to  lead  scores  of  men 
to  rush  into  a  controversy  that  has  not 
even  yet  been  ended.  Mommsen  felt 
that  under  the  change  of  name  and  nation 
and  time  and  place,  all  history  is  but  the 
story  of  a  conflict  that  is  ever  going  on ; 
and  it  was  this  feeling  which  gives  its 
immense  vitality  to  his  work.  A  very 
great  man,  and  greatest  of  all  because  he 
lived  up  to  his  own  conception  of  the 
scholarly  ideal:  "Each  scholar  must 
choose  his  special  field  of  labour ;  but  he 
must  not  imprison  himself  within  its 
confines."  These  words  should  be  blaz- 
oned in  letters  of  gold  upon  the  portals 
of  every  university  throughout  the  world, 
and  we  especially  commend  them  to  the 
consideration  of  that  Western  college 
whose  name  we  may  not  give. 

* 
More  Light  on  the  Author's  Side  of  the  Case. 

Very  few  features  of  magazine  work  in 
recent  months  have  been  so  widelv  quoted 
and  discussed  as  the  letters  which  we 
printed  in  our  November  number  show- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  American  author 
towards  his  professional  critic.  As  we 
announced  then,  it  was  our  intention  not 
to  confine  these  letters  to  one  issue  of 
The  Bookman,  but  to  publish  them  from 
month  to  month  through  two  or  three 


numbers.  Accordingly,  we  are  now 
printing  letters  from  the  author  of  The 
One  Woman,  the  author  of  The  Last  of 
the  Knickerbockers,  the  author  of  Vesty 
of  the  Basins,  and  the  author  of  Golden 
Fleece. 

cTMr.  Thomas  Dixon  Writes: 

I  find  that  a  man  must  write  at  least  two 
books  which  appeal  to  totally  different  an- 
diences  to  get  the  range  of  his  critics  and 
measure  their  calibre. 

Even  the  date  of  publication  is  impor- 
tant. My  first  novel  was  issued  as  a  regu- 
lar spring  book.  The  date  of  the  second 
was  a  business  experiment,  the  first  day 
of  August,  the  deadest  day  of  the  whole 
year.  The  result  of  this  experiment,  finan- 
cially, the  publishers  declared  to  be  more 
than  they  had  dared  to  hope.  The  result 
critically  was  very  curious. 

As  a  rule  the  chiefs  of  the  reviewing  staff 
were  away  on  their  vacations  and  the  book 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  office  boys  for  re- 
view; and  in  some  cases  the  work  evidently 
had  to  be  done  by  the  printer's  devil. 

The  severity  of  this  office  boy  judgment 
on  the  morals  of  my  book  was  something 
utterly  unforeseen  and  appalling. 

One  youngster  who  signed  the  name  of 
"Dirk,"  writing  for  an  alleged  literary 
magazine,  solemnly  declared: 

"Its  subject  matter  is  in  toto  an  ignor- 
ant flout  at  common  decency.  The  thread 
of  the  story  is  not  important,  but  it  is,  in 
its  own  way,  vile." 

By  a  happy  coincidence  the  same  mail 
which  overwhelmed  me  with  this  awful  de- 
cision from  the  leader  of  the  Reformed 
Literary  Juvenile  also  brought  me  the  re- 
views of  two  distinguished  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  one  a  University  President,  the 
other  a  Metropolitan  minister.  They  saved 
my  life. 

The  President  said: 

"The  whole  tone  and  spirit  is  delight- 
fully sane  and  wholesome." 

The  veteran  New  York  minister  declared: 

"It  is  a  strong,  noble  and  beautiful  book, 
coherent  and  concise.  There  is  not  a  false 
note  or  foolish  pronouncement  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  is  sane,  wholesome,  un- 
erringly true  to  the  best  things  and  tre- 
mendously strong." 

But  what  do  the  opinions  of  Presidents 
and  Doctors  of  Divinity  count  before  the 
fearful  moral  frown  of  a  boy  armed  with 
the  name  of  "Dirk,"  crowned  with  the 
diadem  of  the  measureless  critical  knowl- 
edge of  Youth,  and  seated  on  the  throne  of 
a  three  months'  old  magazine  that  was  born 
with  teeth? 


hHllwIftfUJ 
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Jim's  gab's  what  made  "him  famous  for  since  he      That's  why  his  tales  of  children  pleases  every- 


began  to  walk 
He  alius  wuz  a  feller  that  was  gifted  with 

slick  talk. 
Jim's  got  a  nack  o'saying  things   in  sich  a 

clever  way. 
Without  them  hifalutin  words  the  edjicated 

say. 


body  so — 

They's  nothin  tetches  people's  hearts  like  chil- 
dren that  I  know. 

Jist  plain  Jim  Riley  't  used  to  be,  before  he  got 
his  fame 

But  now  they  say  James  Whitcomb  when  they 
pronounce  his  name.        — Joe  S.  Miller. 
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Truly  was  I  grateful  that  day  for  the  wit- 
ness of  these  Doctors  of  Divinity,  that  at 
least  my  intentions  were  honourable. 

Some  of  my  reviews  were  certainly  writ- 
ten by  people  who  had  never  read  the  book. 

The  purpose  of  my  last  novel  was  to 
strike  radical  Socialism  as  deadly  a  blow 
as  I  could  possibly  give  in  a  story  of  ele- 
mental passions  which  would  appeal  di- 
rectly and  powerfully  to  the  mind  of  the 
average  reader.  Yet  a  reviewer  in  a  city 
which  claims  to  be  one  of  the  literary  cen- 
tres of  America  attacked  the  book  furiously 
because  of  its  advocacy  of  Socialistic  doc- 
trines! When  a  distinguished  citizen  re- 
plied expressing  his  amazement  at  such  an 
assertion,  the  reviewer  stuck  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  criticisms  I 
ever  received  appeared  recently  in'  New 
York  in  a  famous  demi-religious  periodical 
with  literary  aspirations.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  dime  novel  except  for  price,  typog- 
raphy, and — save  the  mark — religion!  A 
triumph  of  crudeness  and  vulgarity." 

I  could  but  exclaim,  "Et  tu,  Brute!" 

I  was  once  a  subscriber  for  this  periodi- 
cal, and — shall  I  confess  it? — wrote  for  it 

I  could  not  smother  the  cry:  "Alas,  was 
I  not  thy  chela,  O,  Most  Holy  One?  (At 
least  until  I  outgrew  it!)  Did  I  not  faith- 
fully pour  into  the  soul  of  the  Reverend 
Frank  Gordon,  the  heroic  villain  of  this 
book,  all  the  sentimental,  humanitarian 
mush  you  served  to  me,  your  erstwhile 
disciple,  as  the  essence  of  true  religion?" 

With  sorrowing  wonder  I  sighed: 

"Will  the  Most  Holy  Fakir  now  deny  his 
own?" 

As  an  example  of  final  authoritative  utter- 
ance the  last  sentence  of  this  review  is  a 
gem.  I  mailed  it  to  Elijah  III.,  The  Re- 
storer, General  Overseer  in  Zion,  as  a  valu- 
able addition  to  his  vocabulary  of  the  In- 
fallible. 

Honest  criticism  is  simply  the  expression 
of  the  personality  of  the  critic,  his  own 
definition  of  his  tastes,  capacities  and  pow- 
ers. The  personal  equation  of  the  author  is 
the  secret  of  all  power  in  his  book.  It  is 
nonsense  for  him  to  object  to  this  bias  in 
his  critic. 

Any  criticism  is  well  founded  that  is  built 
squarely  and  honestly  on  the  personal  point 
of  view  of  the  critic.  Lucky  is  the  writer 
about  whose  work  critics  violently  dis- 
agree. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  devoted  six  col- 
ums  to  my  last  book  to  prove  this  asser- 
tion: 

"It  is  worth  just  thirty  cents  Mexican, 
the  coin  plugged." 


His  neighbor,  The  Public  Ledger,  declared 
in  a  third  review: 

"It  is  the  work  of  a  genius." 

And  many  people  hastened  to  pay  each 
one  dollar  and  ten  cents  unplugged  Amer- 
ican coin  just  to  see  for  themselves. 

I  think  the  reviews  in  our  great  dailies 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  liter- 
ary magazines,  particularly  in  the  West. 
The  Western  men  seem  to  write  their  re- 
views with  more  breadth,  greater  vitality 
and  better  judgment  as  a  rule  than  those 
of  the  East 

The  trick  of  pouncing  on  an  unimportant 
blemish  and  exploiting  it  instead  of  review- 
ing the  book  is  practised  by  the  small  fry- 
It  is  the  indelible  mark  of  the  Infant  mind. 

The  particular  review  which  made  me 
maddest  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  about  my  first  book.  It  was  written 
by  an  unknown  wretch  who  accused  me  of 
being  "fond  of  the  forcible  feebleness  of 
exclamation  points." 

I  said:  "The  champion  liar  of  the  world 
wrote  that" 

I  hastened  to  the  book  and  found  it  true. 
A  chisel,  set  to  work  on  the  plates,  eased  my 
pain,  but  I  can't  forgive  that  critic 

I  have  observed  that  where  critics  hap- 
pen to  know  that  I  was  once  a  clergyman 
they  are  almost  sure  to  complain  of  my 
"preaching."  This  amuses  me  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  because  I  know  that  they  in- 
variably write  that  criticism  before  they 
read  the  book;  and  second,  because  all 
novelists  are  preachers,  always  have  been 
and  always  will  be. 

A  preacher  is  one  who  proclaims  a  creed. 
A  novelist  who  has  no  faith  to  proclaim,  no 
view  of  life  to  teach,  is  simply  a  fool  who 
has  nothing  to  say  and  spoils  tons  of  good 
paper  trying  to  say  it 

I  know  of  but  one  real  law  that  should 
govern  an  author's  utterance:  Let  him  keep 
silent  until  so  full  of  a  great  thought  that 
he  feels  he  shall  die  unless  he  express  it 
that  others  may  see,  feel  and  know  as  he 
does,  the  might  of  its  truth,  and  the  glory 
of  its  beauty.  Then  let  him  write  the  story 
simply,  sincerely,  directly,  boldly,  passion- 
ately. 

As  to  whether  the  result  is  either  Art  or 
Literature,  only  a  small  man  will  concern 
himself,  if  he  has  done  his  best  I  have  a 
faint  suspicion  that  not  one  line  of  all  the 
"Literature"  written  in  this  century  will 
survive  the  next  2000  years  of  our  history. 

When  I  hear  the  modern  cackle  of  gos- 
lings about  "Literature"  and  "Art,"  I 
mildly  wonder  who  is  the  headmaster  of 
the  school  and  where  the  buildings  are 
located  in  which  they  learned  their  cock* 
sure  dogmas?    Who  made  the  plumb  line 
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vitH  which  they  blithely  sound  the  last 
Leeps  of  the  human  heart?  Who  drew  for 
hem  the  final  chart  of  the  soul  of  man  and 
bced  its  metes  and  bounds? 

Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 
New  York,  Oct.  5,  1903. 


1    have    no  fault  to  find  with  American 
reviewers  except  that  of  over  tolerance  in 
the   matter  of  criticism — but  then  my  own  . 
books    have  been  short  and  deal  with  no 
stupendous  problems. 

In  my  fair  share  of  notices  I  can  recall 
but     one    based    unmistakably    upon    what 
might   he  gathered  from  the  cover  of  my 
book.      The  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers  was 
a    humble   attempt   to   portray   the    remnant 
of  a  disappearing  type,  and  yet  a  writer  in 
no  less  a  journal  than  the  Evening  Post  de- 
clared that  "The  Last  of  the  Knickerbock- 
ers   himself  goes  about  the  streets  in  the 
guise  of  an  old  farmer."    Possibly  the  book 
fell    open   at   a   passage   where    the   word 
"farmer"  occurs  for  the  only  time  in  a  state- 
ment that  an  ancestor  of  one  of  my  char- 
acters was  in   1630  a  colonial   Farmer  of 
Texas.    I  have  always  classed  my  critic  of 
the  Post  with  a  Western  writer  whose  sole 
objection  to  the  book  was  that  it  said  too 
much  about  "a  town  that  most  of  us  detest." 
The  standards  of  a  literary  magazine  are 
naturally  higher  than  those  governing  the 
average    newspaper    work,    often    hurried, 
careless  and  ill  digested.    But  nowhere  can 
more  brilliant  reviewing  be  found  than  in 
the  columns  of  some  two  or  three  of  our 
daily    papers;    noticeably    the    New    York 
Sun  and  Times.    Personally,  I  owe  my  larg- 
est debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne of  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
for  a  single  line  of  adverse  comment  in  a 
most  kindly  notice  of  my  first  venture. 

I  have  small  patience  with  a  writer  who 
scorns  a  glance  at  his  reviews.  They  may 
be  no  more  mirrors  than  the  plates  of  glass 
between  the  customer  and  the  wares  ex- 
posed for  sale,  but  still  they  serve  to  show 
one  often  if  one's  literary  hat  is  on  straight. 
Herman  Knickerbocker  Vieli. 


At  the  time  I  published  Vesty  of  the 
Basins,  the  New  York  Times  (for  example) 
gave  it  a  glowing  notice  of  commendation, 
calling  it  not  only  a  humorous  book,  but  a 
work  of  a  strong  and  serious  nature,  up- 
lifting in  its  influence.  Another  New  York 
daily  cut  it  into  small  pieces  with  the  sharp- 
est of  shears  and  belaboured  the  remnants. 
The  notice  of  the  New  York  Times  should 
not  have  elated  me;  the  notice  of  the  other 


paper  should  not  have  troubled  me.  I  had 
done  my  work  faithfully  and  lovingly,  and 
that  was  all  that  concerned  me. 

The  large  and  ever-increasing  sales  of 
"Vesty"  and  "Flood-Tide"  as  showing  that 
these  books  appeal  somehow  to  the  popular 
heart;  especially  the  numerous  letters  re- 
ceived from  people,  otherwise  quite  un- 
known to  me,  telling  me  that  they  "love" 
these  books,  these  have  been  an  inexpressible 
help  and  comfort  to  me.  For  life,  we  all 
know,  is  dark  and  sad  enough,  and  if  the 
good  God  makes  us  the  means  of  shedding 
a  bit  of  joy  or  light  on  the  path  of  any  one, 
it 'is  simply  a  thing  to  be  grateful  for,  and 
not  a  matter  of  taking  personal  credit,  or 
of  self-gratulation. 

I  do  not  rely  upon  book  reviews.  The 
whole  matter  is  a  doubtful  equation.  I  do 
not  subscribe  for  reviews  of  my  books, — 
and  I  see  only  those  that  come  to  me  by 
chance.  Doubtless  some  of  them  are  writ- 
ten by  the  most  discerning  of  minds  and 
with  a  strict  regard  for  the  truth  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  individual  critic.  Doubtless, 
some  of  them  are  shallow  or  biased  by  the 
mood  of  the  critic  Surely  it  is  better  that 
an  author  should  not  pay  great  regard  to 
them.  His  work  is  a  work  of  patience, 
steady  and  persistent,  however  much  joy 
he  may  find  in  it.  The  toil  itself  is  all  that 
can  lead  him  higher,  to  correct  his  faults, 
as  far  as  he  may;  above  all  to  follow  in  his 
work  his  truest  ideals  without  regard  to 
praise  or  blame,  to  speak  in  a  way  ever 
more  clear,  direct  from  the  heart. 

S.  P.  McLean  Greene. 


Vienna,  7  August,  1003. 
The  Editor  The  Bookman: 

Gentlemen — Your  request  was  forwarded 
to  me  here  and  I  shall  try  to  comply  with 
it.  I  have  no  reviews  with  me,  so  I  can- 
not quote. 

1.  "Do  reviewers  understand  the  under- 
lying meaning  of  your  books?" 

In  the  main,  yes — that  is,  those  who 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  reading  what 
I  wrote  and  have  spared  their  imaginations 
the  fatigue  of  constructing  plots  or  char- 
acters or  both  with  small  assistance  from 
me.  Reviewers,  I  think,  should  be  divided 
into  two  classes — writers  of  reviews  and 
writers  of  book  notices.  The  former  usually 
give  me  at  least  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that 
I  have  been  intelligible  beyond  my  hopes  in 
view  of  the  varying  force  and  effect  of  any 
word  or  combination  of  words  upon  differ- 
ent minds.  The  writers  of  book  notices 
are  usually  unpretentious  and  of  great  kind- 
liness of  disposition;  therefore,  I  think  their 
slips  should  not  be  taken  to  heart 
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X  "Do  the  majority  of  the  reviewers 
write  as  though  they  had  read  the  book?" 

The  majority  of  reviewers,  yes;  the  ma- 
jority of  writers  of  book  notices,  no. 

3.  "Are  their  criticisms  well  founded?" 
Yes    and    no.      Yes,    since    criticism    is 

personal  opinion,  and  every  man  has  an 
undeniable  right  to  personal  opinion  with- 
out reference  to  whether  it  is  based  on 
name  or  indigestion  or  friendship  or  that 
mighty  love  which  shows  itself  in  the  chas- 
tening hand.  No,  since  many  reviewers 
give  no  reason  for  their  criticisms  whether 
admiring  or  adverse;  and  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  criticism  without  explanation  is 
valueless.  The  reason  for  the  "roast"  is, 
'  in  my  opinion,  its  value  both  to  author  and 
to  reader. 

Further,  as  no  human  work  is  perfect,  a 
criticism  of  any  human  work  may  be  in- 
temperate or  out  of  proportion  or  un- 
charitable, but  is  rarely  wholly  groundless. 
And  as  sharp  criticism  is  indispensable  to 
the  author,  and  as  usually  he  has  to  rely 
upon  himself  alone  for  criticisms  of  his 
work,  it  seems  to  me  that,  unless  a  criticism 
is  potently  a  labour  of  envy  that  deals  only 
in  vain  generalities,  an  author  can  find  a 
hint  of  real  value  in  it.  For,  even  the  most 
fantastic  prejudices  have  some  sort  of  solid 
nucleus. 

4.  "How  do  newspaper  reviews  compare 
with  reviews  in  the  literary  magazines?" 

Favourably,  I  think.  The  newspaper  re- 
viewers seem  to  me  to  be  men  often  in 
touch  with  life  as  it  is  lived  in  the  world, 
and  not  absorbed  in  life  as  it  is  dreamed  in 
studies  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  oracles 
that  rouse  themselves  to  utterances  once  a 
week  or  once  a  month.  The  newspaper  re- 
viewer seems  less  burdened,  as  a  rule,  by 
the  thought  of  his  duty  to  be  profound  and 
to  express  himself  in  professional  argot. 
He  seems  to  strive  after  alertness  and  di- 
rectness rather  than  after  "weight"  and 
"authority."  However,  of  late  ponderosity 
and  the  use  of  the  artificial  flowers  and 
fruit  of  so-called  "style"  are  almost  as  much 
frowned  on  in  the  magazine  as  in  the  news- 
paper. 

5.  "Do  you  not  often  find  that,  in  order 
to  cover  up  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
story,  reviewers  pick  out  certain  passages 
in  which  they  have  found  some  unimportant 
blemish?" 

If  the  blemish  is  real,  the  author  should 
be  grateful  whether  he  happens  to  regard 
it  as  important  or  the  reverse.  But  the  an- 
noyance of  supercilious  or  envious  flaw- 
picking  does  exist.  Still,  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  author  should  be  extremely  care- 
ful how  he  dismisses  any  sort  of  adverse 
criticism     disdainfully.       He     should    first 


search  his  heart  carefully  and  give  his 
vanity  a  severe  cross-examination.  Not 
lack  of  appreciation,  but  appreciation  is  the 
curse  of  the  workman  in  these  gencroos 
days. 

Personally  a  more  melancholy  habit  of 
reviewers  is  that  they  too  often  credit,  or, 
rather,  debit,  the  author  -with  the  opinions 
he  has  put  into  the  mouths  or  minds  of 
his  characters  in  his  effort  to  give  the 
reader  a  notion  of  their  mental  or  venal 
machinery. 

In  general,  it  seems  to  me  that  criticism 
should  never  be  discouraged  by  authors. 
It  is  most  difficult  for  a  critic  to  produce 
an  article  that  both  interests  the  reader  and 
helps  the  author.  Yet,  to  be  highly  useful, 
criticism  must  fulfill  the  double  function. 
The  reader  must,  and  should,  be  held.  Also, 
in  the  interest  of  good  literature  the  con- 
scientious and  promising  writer  should  be 
helped,  especially  by  bringing,  sympathet- 
ically if  possible,  clearly  in  any  case,  to  his 
attention  the  flaws,  the  shortcomings  in  his 
work.  And  if  the  author  has  been  unable 
to  compel  the  critics  to  sympathy,  I  cannot 
see  how  he  has  any  right  to  complain  that 
they  refuse  to  look  at  his  work  from  his 
point  of  view. 

Probably  no  man  is  great  enough  to  tike 
blame,  even  if  deserved,  better  than  praise, 
even  if  undiscriminating.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  any  man  who  hopes  to  learn  to 
work  well  must  first  learn  to  prefer  to  praise 
the  criticism  which  picks  him  to  pieces  in 
order  that  he  may  put  himself  together 
again  better. 

David  Graham  Phillips. 


Britons  at  School. 

The  so-called  Mosely  Commission  ar- 
rived from  England  several  weeks  ago. 
It  is  composed  of  a  goodly  number  of 
Britons,  headed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely 
and  these  gentlemen  are  now  overrun-       1 
ning  the   United   States.     Individually       / 
they  are  all  persons  of  eminence  and  en-       1 
titled  to  great  respect;  but  collectively       J 
and  as  a  Commission  they  are  a  joke.       ( 
They  have  come  to  this  country  In  order 
to  discover  just  how  it  is  that  Americans       f 
are  so  energetic,  so  efficient  and  so  sue-       1 
cessful  in  everything  which  they  under- 
take.    The  Mosely  Commission  expects 
to  learn  the  secret  of  this  phenomenon 
and  to  impart  it  to  the  British  nation;       j 
after  which  a  golden  age  for  the  three 
kingdoms  will  be  ushered  in.     We  say 
that  the  Commission  is  a  joke,  because  it 
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'will  certainly  miss  the  real  explanation; 
and  so  we  are  going  to  write  it  down  here 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Mosely  and  his 
colleagues.  The  real  reason  why  Ameri- 
cans are  so  successful  is  because  they  are 
Americans.  These  visiting  Britons  will 
poke  around  in  our  high-schools  and  uni- 
versities and  factories ;  and  they  will  ex- 
plore    "the  busy  marts  of  trade,"   and 


doubtless  they  will  here  and  there  get 
some  new  ideas  which  they  will  later  take 
home  with  them.  But  it  isn't  one  thing 
or  two  things  or  a  dozen  things  that  make 
the  Americans  what  they  are.  It  is  every- 
thing —  environment,  training,  oppor- 
tunity, temperament,  institutions,  climate 
— and  all  of  them  in  a  particular  combi- 
nation of  which  the  formula  is  lo^t.    To 
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HYDE    SEEKING    HIS    DEN. 


The  weird  picture  which  we  present  from  a  new  edition  of  Stevenson's  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  showing 
Hyde  groping  (or  the  keyhole  of  the  home  from  which  he  shall  soon  emerge  as  Jekyll  is  the  work  of  Charles 
Raymond  Macaaley.  Mr.  Macauley  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  but  left  that  to  enter  on  an  artistic 
career.  For  some  time  he  was  a  caricaturist  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  thence  migrated  to  the 
staff  of  Life,  where  his  caricatures  on  social  and  political  matters  attracted  considerable  attention. 
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get  the  same  results  in  England,  you 
would  have  to  make  England  over  again 
and  blot  out  the  results  of  her  long  past ; 
and  this  no  one  can  do.  And  to  trans- 
plant an  isolated  American  idea  to  Eng- 
land and  try  to  make  it  work  into  the 
British  scheme  of  things  is  like  taking  a 
delicately  constructed  balance  wheel  out 
of  a  piece  of  machinery  and  attempting  to 
fit  it  into  a  totally  different  machine  for 
which  it  never  was  intended.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Mosely  Commission  are  go- 
ing to  write  a  whole  sheaf  of  pamphlets 
telling  what  they  saw  while  here;  and 
we  advise  our  readers  to  watch  out  for 
those  pamphlets.  They  will  form  a  rare 
collection  of  unconsciously  comic  litera- 
ture. Meanwhile  we  shall  long  remem- 
ber the  Mosely  people  for  the  remarkable 
variety  of  checked  trousers  in  which 
many  of  them  concealed  their  legs. 


Credit  for  a  new  and  interesting  idea  in 
bibliography  must  be  given  to  the  Messrs. 
Scribner    for    the    collection    of    books 


MR.  JEROME  K  .   JEROME. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Jacob's  Study  in  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's 
Garden. 


MRS.  MABEL  OSGOOD   WRIGHT. 
The  Author  of  *'Aunt  Jimmy's  WOL" 


owned  by  famous  personages  which  they 
now  have  on  exhibition.  Reproductions 
of  some  of  these  books  we  present  here. 


Colonel  Carter  Reappears. 

Of  all  the  stories  which  have  been 
written  about  quaint,  tucked  away  cor- 
ners of  New  York  City  we  can  recall 
none  that  had  a  more  definite  background 
than  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith's  Colonel 
Carter  of  Cartersville.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  old  city  which  is  now  so  swiftly  pass- 
ing away  contained  any  structure  richer 
in  a  certain  kind  of  local  colour  than  that 
in  which  the  Virginia  Colonel  exercised 
his  hospitality  and  builded  before  the  fire 
his  dreams  of  the  air  line  which  was  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  some  of  the  first 
families  of  the  Old  Dominion  a  direct 
route  to  the  sea.  Four  years  ago  in  this 
magazine  the  little  house  on  Bedford 
Place  was  described  at  length.  The  "old- 
fashioned,  partly  furnished,  two-story 
house,    nearly    a    century    old,    which 
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crouched  down  behind  the  larger,  more 
modern  dwelling  fronting  on  the  street," 
had  an  actual  existence.  The  Bedford 
Place  of  the  story  was  in  reality  West 
Tenth  Street.  For  years  the  Colonel's 
dining  room  was  used  by  the  Tile  Club. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  the  Colonel's  home 
existed  in  its  entirety.    Most  of  it,  how- 


ever, was  destroyed  when  Mr.  Maitland 
Armstrong,  the  owner  of  the  front  house, 
No.  58  West  Tenth  Street,  remodelled 
his  own  residence.  At  the  present  time 
only  a  small  part  of  the  white  frame 
structure  in  the  rear  remains.  In  for- 
mer days  the  swinging  wooden  gate 
whence  "Chad"  swooped  down  upon  the 


CRETIN.     POESTES. 
Owned  by  Louis  XV.  of  France. 
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neighbouring  shop  keepers  opened  into 
the  tunnel  under  the  stoop  of  Number  58. 
Only  a  stone's  throw  away  loomed  up  the 
tall  illuminated  tower  of  the  Jefferson 
Market  Police  Court — "de  jail"  which 
filled  the  soul  of  "Chad"  with  so  much 
perturbation. 

In  Colonel  Carter's  Christmas,  the 
Colonel  does  go  to  jail,  not  to  the  jail 
which  "Chad"  feared,  but  to  another  one 
down  at  Old  Slip.  And  his  incarceration 
is  not  the  result  of  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  amiable  and  long  suffering  shop 
keepers;  it  is  due  to  his  assault  on  the 
person  of  the  broker  Klutchem,  whom 
he  had  threatened  to  thrash  in  the  former 
story.  The  time  of  the  new  tale  is  the 
time  of  the  old.    The  Colonel  is  still  at- 


tempting to  float  his  "Garden  Spot" 
bonds,  and  the  day  when  he  attains  af- 
fluence through  the  purchase  of  his  coal 
fields  by  the  English  Syndicate  has  not 
yet  come.  The  December  days  have  been 
dark  days  for  the  Colonel's  friend  Fritz. 
Klutchem  has  cornered  the  market  and 
Fitz  is  staring  ruin  in  the  face.  It  is  then 
that  the  Colonel,  finding  out  how  matters 
stand,  goes  valiantly  to  his  friend's  assist- 
ance. He  calls  upon  Klutchem  and  as  a 
gilt-edged  security  for  Fitz's  liabilities 
offers  not  the  "Garden  Spot"  bonds,  but 
the  Colonel's  written  acceptance  of  a 
lithographer's  estimate  for  the  printing 
of  the  said  bonds.  Klutchem's  skepti- 
cism is  responsible  for  the  caning  episode 
and  the  Colonel's  imprisonment  at  Old 
Slip.     But  the  cloud  has  a  silver  lining. 
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Author  of 


M.   A.  DE    WOLFE    HOWE. 
•Boston,  the  Place  and  the  People,"  and  an  old  Contributor  to  ' 


The  Bookman.'1 
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^"e  Colonel  is  speedily  released,  the  mar- 
5^*  goes  Fitz's  way  and  soon  Klutchem 
,s  °Wigred  to  sue  for  terms  of  peace. 
And       finally    a    regenerate    Klutchem, 


with  a  very  lovable  small  daughter, 
sits  down  with  Aunt  Nancy  and  Fitz  and 
the  Major  at  the  Colonel's  Christmas 
board. 


MISS   HOBSON. 
Sister  of  R.  P.  Hob  son,  and  author  of  ' 


In  Old  Alabama.' 


WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS 


A  PERSONAL  friend  has  said  of 
William  Butler  Yeats  and  his 
verse:  "Other  poets  have  writ- 
ten of  Wisdom  overshadowing 
man  and  speaking  through  his  lips,  or  a 
Will  working  within  the  human  will,  but 
I  think  in  this  poetry  we  find  for  the  first 
time  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  as  a 
weaver  of  beauty." 

With  the  deep  poetic  insight  that  is  his, 
Mr.  George  Russell  has  in  this  estimate 
perceived  the  vital  issue ;  for  it  has  indeed 
been  left  to  a  poet  of  our  own  day  to  re- 
veal the  illusive  yet  pervasive  beauty  of 


the  spirit — the  ancient  inner  loveliness 
that,  unloosed  from  secret  origins,  worb 
its  way  through  the  medium  of  unnoticed 
things  out  toward  the  eternal  end.  The 
entire  verse  of  W.  B.  Yeats  pulsates  with 
a  consciousness  that  when  one  looks  into 
the  darkness  something  is  always  to  be 
found  there :  but  beyond  the  darkness  he 
beholds,  like  the  first  grey  smirch  of 
dawn  borne  in  by  hopeful  and  awakening 
birds,  the  contemplative  vision  of  a  break- 
ing day.  A  seer  of  Beauty,  he  also  ex- 
cels in  his  interpretation  of  the  vision, 
for  his  poetic  artistry  is  the  completion  in 
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detail  of  that  great  unrest  which  strives 
tor  realisation :  the  reflection  in  cool  and 
trembling  depths  of  the  clouds  and  sun- 
shine of  heaven  and  the  shadowy  forests 
of  earth. 

AVhat  may  be  called  Mr.  Yeats's  poems 
of  promise— "Monsada,"  "The  Island  of 
Statues,"    and    "The    Wanderings    of 
Oisin" — were    all    published    fifteen    or 
twenty  years  ago  and  fell  far  short  in  pre- 
diction of  the  attainment  that  is  now  his. 
The  height  of  this  attainment,  up  to  the 
present  time,  is  undoubtedly  his  dramatic 
poem,   "The  Shadowy  Waters."     It  is 
the  story  of  one  who  is  seeking  what  is 
beyond  the  joys  of  mortal  love  and  ambi- 
tion, when  there  comes  to  him  Dectora, 
the    personification  of  the  best  love  of 
woman,  and  he  is  tempted  by  the  "brief 
longfing  and  deceiving  hope  and  bodily 
tenderness."    But : 

"All  that  know  love  among  the  winds  of 

the  world 
Have  found  it  like  the  froth  upon  the  ale;" 

and  he  tells  her : 

"My  beloved,  farewell. 
Seek  Aibric  on  the   Lochlann  galley,  and 

tell  him 
That  Forgael  has  followed  the  grey  birds 

alone, 
And  bid  him  to  your  country." 

.  Dectora,  however,  will  have  none  of 
the  love  in  Aibric's  eyes,  saying  to  For- 
gael: 

"I  follow  you. 
Whether  among  the  cold  winds  of  the  dead, 
Or  among  winds  that  move  in  the  meadows 

and  woods. 
I  have  cut  the  cords  that  held  this  galley 

to  ours. 
She  is  already  fading,  as  though  the  gods 
Had   woven   her   of   wind. 

(She  throws  herself  at  Forgael's  feet.) 

Life  withers  out. 
I  hide  you  with  my  hair,  that  we  may  gaze 
Upon  this  world  no  longer." 

"The  Shadowy  Waters"  is  yet  another 
rendering  of  the  thought  in  "The  Land 
of  Heart's  Desire" :  a  voicing  of  the  di- 
vine discontent  in  no  way  to  be  confused 
with  the  discontent  that  interferes  with 
accomplishment  and  serene  temper:  a 
groping  after  the  eternal  verities  merely 
because  of  the  heart-breaking  and  transi- 
tory conditions  of  earthly  life.  It  is  cast 
in  the  mould  of  symbol,  as  are  nearly  all 
of  Yeats's  perceptions  of  truth — his  be- 
lief being  that  myths  are  briefer  and  more 
beautiful  than  exposition,  as  well  as 
deeper  and  more  companionable. 


So  unaccustomed  are  we  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  such  hidden  interpretation  as  to 
be  sometimes  reminded  of  the  saying  of 
an  old  Irish  King  to  an  old  Irish  Bard : 
"That  is  a  good  poem,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  its  meaning."  Yet  once 
in  possession  of  the  key  to  its  meaning 
and  what  a  wonderful  vista  of  possibili- 
ties is  opened  to  the  imagination;  that 
"imaginative  energy,"  as  Blake  called  it, 
which  lays  hold  upon  the  application  of 
the  things  below  unto  the  things  above. 
It  is  the  process  of  utterance  by  sugges- 
tion, and  is  to  be  loved  for  the  suggestion 
rather  than  for  its  actual  expression.  As 
Mr.  Yeats  has  sairf :  "Whatever  the  pas- 
sions of  man  have  gathered  about,  becomes 
a  symbol  in  the  great  memory,  and  in  the 
hands  of  him  who  hath  the  Secret,  it  is  a 
worker  of  wonders,  a  caller-up  of  angels 
or  of  devils."  Such  symbolism  is  veri- 
table word  magic — for  magic  is  but  sug- 
gestion: and  symbols  are  the  magician's 
wand  or  the  process  used  to  suggest  the 
supreme  transmutation  of  the  weary 
heart  into  a  weariless  spirit  to  the  dream- 
ers who  must  do  what  they  dream.  "All 
imaginative  men,"  again  says  Yeats, 
"must  be  forever  casting  forth  enchant- 
ments, glamours,  illusions,"  and  few  are 
the  poets  who  have  discarded  the  spell  of 
symbol.  The  caves  and  evening  star  of 
Shelley  and  the  eagle  and  sun  of  Blake 
are  perhaps  too  well  known  to  instance ; 
but  the  extreme  symbolism  of  Blake's 
disciple  has  received  but  an  indicative 
acknowledgment,  for  we  have  not  yet 
learned  his  language.  For  example,  with 
him,  Hanrahan  in  The  Secret  Rose  repre- 
sents "the  simplicity  of  an  imagination 
too  changeable  to  gather  permanent  pos- 
sessions." Michael  Robartes  is  "the  pride 
of  the  imagination  brooding  upon  the 
greatness  of  its  possessions."  Aodh  (the 
Centic  word  for  fire)  symbolises  the 
myrrh  and  frankincense  that  the  imagi- 
nation offers  constantly  to  all  it  loves: 
the  sea  is  the  drifting  and  indefinite  bit- 
terness of  life:  the  rose  is  the  flower  of 
spiritual  love  and  beauty. 

Indeed,  Yeats  may  be  regarded  as  the 
master  of  the  particular  form  of  spiritual 
beauty  called  "that  subtle  language  with- 
in language."  He  has  taken  up  and  car- 
ried on  the  work  of  William  Blake,  the 
crusader  against  Philistinism  of  whom  it 
could  be  said  with  far  greater  truth  than 
of  Count  Villiers  l'Isle  Adam  that  "he 
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opened  the  doors  of  the  unknown  with  a 
crash,  and  a  generation  has  gone  through 
them  to  the  infinite."  Blake  it  was  who 
preached  the  Golden  Age  when  "all  that 
was  not  inspiration  should  be  cast  off 
from  poetry":  and  an  interesting  col- 
loquial version  of  his  belief  is  to  be  found 
in  his  marginal  notes  to  one  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  Discourses,  the  text  of  which 
reads:  "In  the  midst  of  the  highest 
flights  of  the  fancy  or  imagination,  rea- 
son ought  to  preside."  "If  this  be  true," 
wrote  Blake,  "it  is  a  Devilish  Foolish 
Thing  to  Be  an  Artist." 

What  entitles  the  work  of  W.  B.  Yeats 
to  universal  recognition  is  the  fact  that 
over  and  above  its  spiritual  beauty,  the 
symbolism  of  its  expression  is  in  itself 
universal.  Though  the  vehicle  used  is 
so  distinctly  Celtic,  the  result  is  more 
than  individual,  racial,  or  political.  In 
this  Yeats  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  his  fellows  of  the  Irish  Revival. 
"If  a  writer  wishes  to  interest  a  certain 
people  among  whom  he  has  grown  up," 
he  says,  "or  fancies  he  has  a  duty  toward 
them,  he  may  choose  for  the  symbols  of 
his  art  their  legends,  their  history,  their 
beliefs,  their  opinions,  because  he  has  a 
right  to  choose  among  the  substances  of 
art."  And  as  the  final  effort  of  "the  vast 
and  vague  extravagance  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  our  Celtic  heart"  is  to  find  the 
best  medium  for  an  expression  of  the 
spiritual  longing — the  striving  after  a 
something  never  to  be  completely  ex- 
pressed in  either  word  or  deed — so  it  is 
the  Celtic  version  of  world-wide  truths 
and  beauties  that  best  satisfy  him. 

During  the  process  of  this  ardent  quest 
among  the  substances  of  art  Mr.  Yeats 
has  become  enamoured  of  "the  ancient 
simplicity  and  amplitude  of  imagination." 
"Simplicity  and  amplitude"  —  massed 
lights  and  shadows :  breadth  and  direct- 
ness, and  the  wisdom  that  treads  in  the 
footsteps  of  simolicity.  Somewhere  in 
The  Celtic  Twilight  he  mourns  the  en- 
tanglement of  moods  that  makes  us  old, 
and  says :  "It  is  one  of  the  great  troubles 
of  life  that  we  cannot  have  any  unmixed 
emotions.  There  is  alwavs  something  in 
our  enemv  that  we  like,  and  something  in 
our  sweetheart  that  we  dislike."  There- 
fore, his  love  for  the  beauty  of  simplicity 
and  the  simplicity  of  beautv  has  riven  this 
man  of  most  complex  and  sensitive  emo- 
Hons,  who  could  never  have  existed  ex- 


cept as  the  finished  product  of  subtleties,  a 
great  understanding  of  all  folk-lore  and 
traditions.    He  is  always,  though  some- 
times half  unconsciously,  following  the 
direction  of  Max  Miiller,  who  applied  k 
so  differently,  to  "learn  how  things  have 
become  what  they  are  and  you  will  un- 
derstand them."    "Folk  art  is  indeed  the 
oldest  of  the  aristocracies  of  thought,"  he 
has  written,  "and  because  it  refuses  what 
is  passing  and  trivial,  the  merely  clever 
and  pretty,  as  certainly  as  the  vulgar  and 
insincere,  and  because  it  has  gathered 
into  itself  the  simplest  and  most  unforget- 
table thoughts  of  the  generations,  it  is  the 
soil  where  all  great  art  is  rooted."     Yet 
his  verse  is  most  intricately  complex  in 
emotion  and  most  perfect  in  form.    Even 
his  every  lyrical  expression  is  completed 
and  laid  aside. 

As  a  prose  writer  W.  B.  Yeats  does 
not  yet  stand  out*  clearly  in  the  minds  of 
men,  partly  because  the  writers  of  fine 
prose  exceed  in  number  the  masters  of 
verse  and  therefore  his  position  is  less 
distinctive:  and  partly  because  verse  is 
his  preeminent  expression.  His  attain- 
ment in  prose  has  also  been  slower  of 
development  than  his  attainment  in  verse: 
is  more  a  matter  of  deliberate  and  inten- 
tional forming  of  words  to  his  will  and 
less  of  an  inevitable  output.  There  is  in 
it  also  an  element  of  promise  not  found  in 
his  verse : — for  his  verse  is  like  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  fulfillment.  Yet  his 
folk-lore  tales  are  equally  aflame  with 
spiritual  alchemy.  The  Secret  Rose  is 
an  embodiment  of  the  ancient  rose  sym- 
bolism as  the  impelling  force  of  a  deeply 
spiritual  anticipation  of  immortality.  The 
Celtic  Twilight  is  a  blessed  meeting  place 
of  semi-light  and  semi-darkness  in  which 
the  Irish  peasantry  wander,  convinced 
that  this  world  and  the  world  we  go  to 
after  death  are  not  far  apart.  Through- 
out it  there  is  "an  understanding  born 
from  a  deeper  fountain  than  thought." 

"A  nation  whose  mission  it  is  to  re- 
volve in  its  bosom  spiritual  truths  is  often 
weak  politically,"  Ijtenan  said  of  the 
Jews :  and  the  truth  'of  this  receives  an- 
other verification  in  Ireland.  When  W. 
B.  Yeats  becomes  a  patriot  he  partakes 
of  this  same  weakness  that,  while  it  can 
hardly  be  called  political,  nevertheless 
works  from  the  outside  inward:  there- 
fore, it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  his 
later  work  is  almost  entirely  along  na- 
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>Tial  lines.    Kathleen  ni  Hoolihan  is  the 
a-sonified  cry  of  Irish  patriotism.    The 
^■^'^Drality  play  called  The  Hour  Glass  is  a 
■~^*«ie  awakening  into  approximate  Irish 
*^>T*thodoxy.     In  the  Seven  Woods  is  a 
tfc^rking  back  to   Ireland's   heroic   age, 
ithout  the  mystic  insight.  Not  that  such 
riting  is  to  be  wholly  decried : — in  the 
rords  of  Mr.  Yeats  a  dog  chasing  rab- 
1>its  in  a  field  becomes  a  form  of  the  eter- 
**"*al  chimera — but  he  has  so  proved  him- 
self  among  better  and  more  sweeping 
loreadths  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  his 
greatest  possibilities  should  be  at  all  over- 
shadowed by  the  very  national  and  be- 
loved forms  which  are  his  best  medium  of 
expression.    Indeed,  one  who  loves  the 


verse  of  William  Butler  Yeats  cannot  but 
mourn  his  emerging  out  into  the  light  of 
common  day;  for  this  light  only  points 
more  clearly  the  conviction  that  the  ideal- 
ist cannot  go  with  the  crowd.  As  A.  E. 
(George  Russell)  has  said:  "The  danger 
of  art  is  not  in  its  subjects,  but  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  artist's  mind." 

Yeats  is  preeminently  a  poet:  preemi- 
nently the  poet  to  reveal  "the  Spirit  as  the 
weaver  of  beauty."  That  he  himself  at 
times  has  misgivings  about  whither  he  is 
tending  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  he 
has  voiced  this  feeling  in  the  words:  "I 
have  never  been  quite  certain  that  one 
should  become  more  than  an  artist." 

Isabel  Moore. 
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AGES  ago  when  we  were  all 
young  and  went  to  evening 
parties,  there  was  always,  it  will 
be  recalled,  at  least  one  blase 
guest  who  entered  with  a  look  of  pain 
and  remained  with  conscious  cynicism. 
So  the  world  is  still  at  it,  he  seemed  to 
say,  as  if  from  centuries  of  experience 
(most  of  it  dark),  looking  more  bored 
than  mortal  man  could  ever  feel — as 
bored  perhaps  as  Satan  might  be  at  an 
afternoon  tea  with  cherubs.  But  he  went 
home  no  earlier  than  any  one  else  and 
had  you  at  any  time  felt  his  pulse  you 
would  have  found  it  pumping  away  as 
cheerfully  as  other  people's.  It  was  only 
that  he  would  not  confess  his  indefensible 
emotions.  It  is  the  same  way  with  some 
of  us  playgoers.  We  profess  to  enjoy 
only  as  we  judge,  but  night  after  night 
we  can  fold  up  our  judgment  like  an 
opera  hat  and  contentedly  sit  with  it  under 
the  seat,  though  we  damn  the  play  with 
it  afterwards.  It  is  just  this  lenient  play- 
going  mood  that  makes  stage  criticism 
seem  unreal.  The  intellect  is  detachable. 
Sometimes  you  are  happier  if  you  keep 
it  on;  sometimes  you  feel  better  with- 
out it;  at  a  certain  kind  of  conventional 
play  it  is  simply  poisonous. 

We  have  been  reading  some  inappro- 
priately intelligent  remarks  on  John 
Ermine  of  Yellowstone,  a  simple  melo- 


drama of  Indian  fights  and  primitive 
valour,  wherein  Mr.  James  Hackett  im- 
personates a  Western  scout,  a  noble,  ath- 
letic creature,  a  child  of  nature  of  the 
Leatherstocking  Tales,  who  is  full  of  the 
moon  and  stars  and  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
does  not  know  how  heroic  he  is  when  he 
saves  a  regiment  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
The  critic  says  the  character  is  not  life- 
like, as  if  it  mattered,  and  adds  that  he 
is  beneath  the  standard  of  Broadway,  as 
if  there  were  one.  John  Ermine  belongs 
to  the  juvenilia  of  our  stage  and  if  you 
kill  him  you  will  find  yourself  embarked 
on  a  career  of  slaughter.  There  have 
been  a  dozen  like  him  this  year  and  last. 
There  is  no  reason  why  criticism  should 
straighten  itself  up  with  this  sudden  dig- 
nity and  let  the  other  eleven  go  through. 
Classify  him  and  let  him  alone ;  enjoy  the 
moment  if  you  can ;  forget  your  age  and 
education  and  everything  else ;  feel  on  the 
top  of  your  bald  head  for  sunny  curls, 
and  try  and  wonder  how  the  play  will 
turn  out.  Will  the  Indians  get  him  ?  It 
may  be  his  gun  will  go  off  and  shoot  the 
orchestra.  There  is  always  something  to 
wonder  at.  Where  there's  a  will,  there's 
a  way.  A  play  can  be  seen  with  two  stand- 
ards: the  standard  of  what  you  have 
previously  seen  or  read  or  studied,  and 
the  standard  of  what  you  would  have 
been  doing  if  you  had  staid  at  home  that 
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evening.  John  Ermine  is  an  average  play 
and  competes  not  with  Shakespeare  but 
with  the  evening  papers  or  a  game  of 
cards  or  the  bosom  of  the  average  family. 

Despise  not  the  raw  virtue,  black  vice 
and  scalping  knives  of  casual  melodrama 
unless  you  are  ready  to  despise  the  so- 
ciety hodge-podge  and  the  merely  spec- 
tacular historical  play.  The  common  de- 
fect is  the  unrealised  men  and  women. 
We  reverse  the  practise  of  the  Elizabeth- 
ans and  label  characters  instead  of 
scenery.  They  asked  their  audience  to 
believe  that  this  was  a  wall  and  that  a 
gate-post.  We  do  the  wall  and  post  to 
the  life,  but  say,  will  you  please  believe 
that  these  jumping-jacks  are  human  be- 
ings. Yet  our  audience  is  well-trained, 
ready  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and 
in  no  hurry  to  argue  itself  out  of  a  place 
to  spend  its  evenings.  If  you  think  coolly 
of  the  playwright's  work,  you  will  turn 
the  stage  into  a  solitude.  There  was 
only  one  play  last  month  that  would  meet 
all  the  tests  of  afterthinking,  but  there 
was  not  one  that  did  not  suffice  for  the 
moment. 

We  think  of  the  theatre  as  a  great, 
grinding  machine  for  expressing  the 
obvious,  a  show-place  for  large  adven- 
tures of  body  and  soul,  unsuited  as  a 
bass-drum  to  lighter  arguments.  Some 
say  the  theatre  can  take  nothing  up  till 
the  other  arts  are  through  with  it.  Then 
a  play  like  Old  Heidelberg  comes  along 
and  succeeds  where  many  poets  fail 
through  sheer  clumsiness.  An  unheroic 
young  prince  whom  the  restraints  of  a 
petty  court  hardly  permit  to  draw  a 
natural  breath,  suddenly  finds  himself 
free  to  lead  his  own  life  at  the  university. 
For  the  first  time  he  meets  people  on  a 
common  footing  and  can  be  foolish  and 
spontaneous  and  undignified  and  young, 
and  make  a  noise  and  fall  genuinely  in 
love  with  his  landlord's  pretty  daughter. 
So  he  comes  to  life  and  after  his  first  be- 
wilderment does  all  these  things  with  a 
zest  that  is  good  to  see  and  resolves  to 
keep  on  doing  them  forevermore,  but  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  he  is  summoned  back 
to  the  court  to  assume  the  regency.  Be- 
ing as  we  have  said  an  utterly  unheroic 
person,  he  obeys  and  takes  leave  of  his 
sweetheart  and  his  friends  in  a  way  that 
makes  you  pity  all  commonplace  human 
princes.    Later  he  revisits  the  university 


thinking  to  find  everything  the  same,  but 
he  has  changed  and  so  have  the  students. 
Somehow  no  one  can  unbend  and  the 
meeting  is  absurdly  ceremonious,  empty 
and  forlorn.  Then  the  final  parting  with 
his  sweetheart,  for  his  marriage,  of 
course,  is  an  affair  of  state,  and  so  his 
holiday  ends.  After  all  there  was  noth- 
ing in  it  worth  losing  a  kingdom  for. 
There  was  no  great  sorrow  here,  nothing 
tempestuous  to  wreck  a  life.  His  royal 
middle  age  will  find  it  a  choice  reason- 
ably made.  But  an  epicure  of  emotion 
could  probably  show  that  the  best  season- 
ing for  a  delightful  regret  is  a  prosaic 
preference  for  the  thing  you  chose.  The 
imagination  has  better  sport  with  what  is 
a  little  beyond  the  range  of  real  desire, 
and  we  daresay  Prince  Heinrich's  grief 
was  the  most  agreeable  shade  of  the 
blues  imaginable. 

So  the  same  old  stage  that  plays  the 
passions  on  a  steam  piano  can  be  as  deli- 
cately reminiscent  as  a  violin,  and  tins 
playwright  can  make  a  light  regret  for 
outgrown  things  more  poignant  than 
D'Annunzio  could  the  pain  of  an  amputa- 
tion. The  play  has  inspired  Mr.  Mans- 
field to  surpass  anything  he  has  done  for 
years.  Nothing  that  was  in  the  author's 
mind  has  escaped  him,  and  it  was  more 
than  a  faithful  rendering,  for  he  supple- 
mented the  part  in  its  own  spirit,  as  only 
those  actors  can  do  who  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  their  art  becomes  creative. 
And  because  of  his  fine  realisation  of  the 
youthful  prince  we  can  forgive  him  for  re- 
maining Mansfield  in  the  persistent  con- 
sciousness of  chest  and  voice,  for  the 
over-cultivation  of  his  syllables  and  the 
swan's  songs  in  his  words.  Perhaps 
Kathie,  the  innkeeper's  daughter,  ought 
not  to  have  been  so  charming  as  Miss 
Grace  Elliston  made  her,  and  might  rea- 
sonably be  more  insipid,  but  having  once 
seen  her  in  the  part  we  find  it  hard  to 
conceive  it  differently.  Other  women  on 
the  stage  would  have  played  with  tech- 
nical skill  and  you  would  have  gone  away 
asking  yourself  why  in  the  world  was 
the  prince  so  taken  with  her.  This  doubt 
so  deadly  to  most  women  players,  the 
doubt  of  the  indiscernible  charm  that  ap- 
parently works  such  havoc,  never  risei 
when  Miss  Elliston  is  on  the  stage. 

Neither  the  beautiful  tableaux  of  the 
inferno  nor  the  elaborate  explanations 
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offered  in  the  "book  of  the  play"  can  ex- 
cuse the  incoherence  of  MM.  Sardou  and 
^toreau's  Dante.     It  is  merely  a  series 
of  pictures  affording  scope  for  Sir  Henry 
living's  talent,   and   the  authors   have 
taken  no  pains  whatever  with  anything 
except  some  of  the  speeches  put  into  his 
mouth.     With  little  help  from  any  one 
t>ut  the  stage  manager  he  carries  it  off 
successfully.     He   has   the   instinct   of 
greatness  and  never  fails  in  these  large 
characters;  and  though  the  playwrights 
Have  succeeded  in  hiding  Dante  almost 
beyond  chance  of  detection,  he  somehow 
fishes  him  out  or  at  least  some  great  poet 

a  noble  and  convincing  presentment, 

the  only  illusion  of  the  play,  and  its  re- 
demption, despite  the  actor's  defects  of 
speech  which  now  at  times  make  him 
almost  inaudible. 

Artifice  is  also  apparent  in  The  Proud 
Prince  by  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy,  but 
at  least  it  is  good  artifice  and  does  no 
injustice  to  the  pretty  mediaeval  legend — 
the  miraculous  probation  of  Robert  the 
Bad,  changed  to  the  court  fool  by  the 
Archangel  Michael,  who  rules  in  his 
stead  till  he  is  cured  of  his  sins  by  peni- 
tence and  then  restores  him  to  his  throne. 
Mr.  Sofhern  played  the  king's  part  with 
much  spirit  and  found  about  all  there 
was  in  it.  Mr.  McCarthy  had  not  put 
very  much  there  or  indeed  in  the  rest  of 
his  lines.    Miss  Cecilia  Loftus  looked  the 


part  of  the  rustic  heroine,  but  that  was 
all. 

Those  poetically  rustic  parts  must 
make  a  player's  heart  sink,  for  as  writ- 
ten by  most  playwrights  they  are  poetical 
only  in  intent.  These  simple-hearted 
creatures  are  really  the  finished  products 
of  the  corrupt  civilisation  with  which 
they  are  supposed  to  contrast  and  while 
they  pretend  to  tend  their  flocks  on  lonely 
mountains  are  composing  verses  for  the 
magazines.  The  shepherd  hero  of  the 
Spanish  play,  Marta  of  the  Lowlands, 
may  have  lost  some  of  his  love  of  nature 
in  translation ;  in  the  English  version  you 
can  only  see  that  he  has  poetical  designs 
on  vou.  But  the  play  as  a  whole  is  vigor- 
ous and  stirring,  confided  to  elemental 
things,  the  love  and  hatred  and  revenge 
of  simple  people,  but  dealing  with  them 
effectively. 

Cousin  Kate  is  very  far  away  from 
elemental  passions,  being  in  the  polite 
comedy  region  where  nothing  greatly 
matters  and  love  goes  easily  on  and  off, 
a  familiar  play,  not  at  all  original  where 
no  one  is  on  the  strain,  least  of  all  the 
author.  It  was  pleasantly  written,  well 
played,  and  immediately  forgotten,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  for  the  chance  it  gave  Miss 
Barrymore  to  show  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  her  acting  and  for  Miss  Agnew's 
amusing  study  of  a  stiff  little  Sunday- 
school  person.  F.  M.  Colby. 
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I. — He  Repudiates  Sherlock. 

RUSHEM,  the  editor  of  The  Daily 
Saffron,  had  sent  for  and  em- 
ployed me  within  twenty  min- 
utes after  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing   message,    wireless,    from    his 
London  correspondent : 

"Reason  to  believe  interview  could  be 
had  with  Mycroft  Holmes." 

When  I  had  been  shown  the  Marconi- 
gram,  Rushem  asked,  "You  are  still  dis- 
posed to  desert  the  chair  of  history  in 
your  university  to  become  a  journalist, 
Professor  Mustie?" 
I  answered  tersely  in  the  affirmative. 


"You  know  who  Mycroft  Holmes  is  ?" 
I  replied  that  he  was  the  tall,  corpulent, 
seven-year-older,  and  more  nicely  observ- 
ing brother  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  who  had 
first  attained  worldwide  fame  through 
Dr.  Watson's  account  of  his  (Mycroft's) 
connection  with  "The  Affair  of  the  Greek 
Interpreter,"  who  was  a  member  of  the 
singularly  unsociable  Diogenes  Club, 
London,  and"  who  applied  his  extraordi- 
nary faculty  for  figures  in  auditing  books 
in  certain  government  departments, 
Whitehall. 

Rushem  was  pleased,  as  I  had  fully 
intended  he  should  be,  by  my  multum  in 
parvo  mode  of  expression.     I  think  ht 
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impulsively  added  a  ten  to  the  salary  he 
was  about  to  propose:  and  I  was  em- 
ployed on  the  spot. 

Behold  me,  therefore,  seven  days  later, 
in  the  Strangers'  Room  of  the  Diogenes 
Club,  Pall  Mall,  seated  opposite  Mycroft 
Holmes,  in  the  gentle  act  of  interviewing 
him. 

"Briefly,  Mr.  Holmes,"  said  I,  for  the 
twentieth  time  mentally  sizing  him  up 
to  my  combined  satisfaction  and  mystifi- 
cation, "what  my  paper's  readers  want  is 
to  know  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
widespread  rumours  that  you  are  setting 
up  in  competition  with  your  brother,  late- 
ly reappeared  ?" 

Mycroft  Holmes  looked  up  sharply 
from  his  cigar-ash,  in  evident  surprise 
and  disappointment.  "Softly,  softly,  my 
dear  fellow,"  he  expostulated  at  once; 
"this  is  scarcely  the  proper  beginning  if 
I  remember — if  I  know  myself.  It  is  for 
me  to  speak  first,  I  believe,  and  so  we 
shall  commence  over."  He  drew  his  pon- 
derous weight  higher  up  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  fixed  his  narrow  eyes  on  mine  in  a 
manner  well  calculated  to  be  impressive. 
"In  the  first  place,"  he  continued  at  once, 
"it  must  be  a  source  of  some  satisfaction 
to  you,  even  though  a  citizen  of  a  repub- 
lic, to  be  aware  that  you  are  descended 
in  an  almost  direct  line  from  a  king  of 
France,  that  another  of  your  forbears  was 
for  months  the  companion  of  a  monarch 
of  England,  and  that  two  other  progeni- 
tors of  yours  fell  at  Waterloo,  fighting  on 
opposite  sides." 

"Indeed,  it  is !"  I  acknowledged  before 
I  thought ;  and  then,  I  frankly  confess,  I 
sprang  up  in  the  most  intense  amazement : 
I  had  come  fully  prepared  for  the  usual 
demonstration  of  keen  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  deduction,  but  I  had  certainly 
expected  them  to  be  applied  to  matters  of 
the  present  or,  at  least,  recent.  So  I  did 
exactly  what  I  had  previously  resolved 
not  to  do :  I  exclaimed  in  accents  of  ex- 
treme astonishment,  "Mr.  Holmes,  this  is 
marvellous!  How  on  earth  do  you 
doit?" 

Mycroft  Holmes  smiled  contentedly. 
"I  shall  tell  you,"  he  said,  "presently. 
Now,  we  shall  return  to  the  interview. 
It  is  desired  to  know  whether  I  shall  set 
up  in  competition  with  my  brother,  Sher- 
lock :  briefly,  I  shall  not." 

He  paused,  evidently  to  gather  his 
forces,  a  frown  coming  over  his  low  fore- 


head, and  continued,  "Sherlock  Hofancs 
is — "  in  such  a  tone  that  I  could  not  re- 
press an  involuntary,  "Yes?"  of  expec- 
tancy and  suspense. 

"Sherlock  Holmes  is  a  vain  coxcomb 
and  an  arrant  charlatan,"  went  on  My- 
croft explosively.  "The  strain  he  ex- 
hibits comes  into  our  line  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century :  there  was  a  fd- 
low  married  a  Holmes,  a  certain  would- 
be  detective  named  Quiller,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  sobriquet  of — " 

"Foxy!"  I  cried,  exultation  mingling 
with  my  surprise. 

"Foxy,"  repeated  Mycroft,  nodding 
and  pausing  to  interject,  "Very  clever  in 
you,  my  dear  Mustie !"  Then,  "Look  at 
my  brother's  career,"  he  cried  sharply, 
"full  of  egregious  conceit  and  inordinate 
self-advertisement,  as  it  is !  Why,  it  has 
been  an  eyesore  and  a  nuisance  to  me  for 
years,  and,  now  that  he  has  accomplished 
this  supreme  spectacularity  of  coming 
back  from  the  dead,  I  can  no  longer  en- 
dure the  thoughts  of  it!  Learn,  then, 
young  man,  and  report  my  words  accu- 
rately,— that  I  am  noLto  be  in  competi- 
tion with  my  brother  and  that,  ever  since 
that  morning  when  I  drove  his  absurd 
Boswell  to  Victoria  Station — the  morning 
Sherlock  left  for  his  notorious  interview 
with  Moriarty  in  Switzerland — in  utter 
disgust  I  have  completely  abandoned  aD 
effort  and  interest  in  the  modern  business 
of  detection.  No,  I  am  no  longer  audit- 
ing for  the  government.  Yes,  I  am  de- 
voting myself,  body  and  soul,  to  a  new 
pursuit.  (You  see,  I  anticipate  your 
questions.)  What  is  my  business?  I 
am,  for  the  remainder  of  my  natural  life, 
Mycroft  Holmes,  Esquire,  Solver  of  His- 
torical Mysteries." 

It  was  very  natural  that  I  should  bow 
profoundly  here,  as  he  slightly  nodded  his 
head.  "But,  if  you  please,"  I  said,  "con- 
descend to  solve  for  me  the  present  mys- 
tery of  the  words  you  have  just  uttered."  ] 

"Readily  I  My  income  is  sufficient  for : 
my  needs.  My  sole  object  in  life  is  to  re- 
deem the  name — my  name — my  brother 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  so  low.  It  is 
a  difficult  task  to  restore  lost  dignity :  but 
I  shall  do  it.  Briefly,  my  business  is  not 
to  waste  my  moments  in  the  trite  proc- 
esses of  unravelling  tangles  of  ton-day, 
tangles  whereof  the  beginnings,  ends,  and 
entire  lengths  of  every  thread  are  capable 
of  being  rendered  visible:  my  business 
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1ms  with  the  solution  of  those  Gordian 
lemots  of  long  ago,  nine-tenths  of  whose 
component  skeins  are  forever  hid  in  the 
t>lack  fastnesses  of  the  past." 

I  was  enraptured,  and  I  let  him  see  it. 
He  was  by  no  means  chagrined.  After  a 
time  I  exclaimed,  "And  so  you  can  finally 
answer  all  those  perplexing  old  questions, 
like  Who  wrote  Shakespere?  and  The 
Letters  of  Junius  ?  and  Who  was  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask?" 

Mycroft  Holmes  shrugged  his  massive 
shoulders.  "My  dear  Mustie,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  "you  underestimate  me.  I 
assure  you  I  have  done  nothing  with 
these  matters  which  are  the  common 
property  of  every  amateur  investigator. 
What  I  have  done  is  to  ascertain  whose 
step-aunt  married  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Willingham,  how  Giles  Harcourt  bought 
the  broken  corkscrew  from  the  blind  Cru- 
sader, how  the  centurion  Alertius  over- 
came the  Pompeiian  lictor — " 

"But,  my  dear  Mycroft,"  I  interrupted 
(I  might  as  well  be  familiar,  too),  "these 
are  matters  of  the  slightest  interest  to  the 
public,  compared  with  the  mysteries  I 
have  mentioned.  Come!  get  to  work  on 
something  everybody  knows  about,  and 
I  will  be  your  Boswell,  your  Watson !" 

I  saw  that  the  suggestion  pleased  him 
immensely,  though  he  tried  hard  not  to 
show  it.  "Very  well,"  he  said  after  a  mo- 
ment ;  "be  it  as  you  say.  Come  here  to- 
morrow at  two,  and  I  will  solve  any  his- 
torical mystery  you  mention,  no  matter 
how  easy." 

Overjoyed  with  the  prospect  I  rose  to 
go.  "And  now,"  said  I,  "surely  you  will 
no  longer  withhold  an  explanation  of  how 
you  ascertained  my  ancestry  and  my  most 
cherished  secret  at  first  glance  ?  How  did 
you  know  me  to  be  the  descendant  of  a 
king  and  of  a  king's  companion,  as  well 
as  of  the  two  soldiers  that  fell  at  Water- 
loo?" 

Mycroft  answered  nonchalantly,  "You 
are  a  student  of  history  as  a  hobby,  for 
you  are  wealthy ;  you  are  a  descendant  of 
Israel  Mustie,  since  you  resemble  him  so 
strikingly ;  I  knew  Israel  Mustie,  here  in 
London,  when  I  was  a  boy;  he  was  my 
father's  nearest  neighbour;  he  had  a 
birthmark  on  his  forehead  resembling 
two  crossed  sabres;  this  birthmark  was 
the  result  of  his  mother's  having  learned 
•  that  her  father  and  his  brother  had  died 


at  Waterloo,  the  one  under  Bonaparte, 
the  other  under  Wellington — " 

"But,"  I  cried  excitedly,  "my  father, 
Israel  Mustie,  did  not  know  the  family 
history  farther  back  than  these  unfor- 
tunate brothers !" 

"Ah,  yes,"  replied  Mycroft  coolly,  "but 
/  did.  When  Israel  emigrated  to  the 
States  I  found  among  some  papers  he  had 
thrown  out,  unexamined,  as  worthless,  a 
complete  family  record  extending  back 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  From  this 
record  I  learned  in  ten  minutes  what  has 
taken  you  a  decade  to  ascertain  from  li- 
braries and  museums — not  only  that  you 
are  descended  from  one  Gaston  de  Vray- 
eulx,  who  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
gay  little  court  of  the  exiled  Charles  II., 
of  England,  at  Bruges,  but  that  the  said 
Gaston's  parentage  goes  back  to  the  left- 
handed  union  of  Charles  IX.  of  France 
with  Marie  Touchet.  Now  is  the  proper 
moment  for  the  expression  of  .your  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  I  believe,"  con- 
cluded Mycroft. 

"But,  my  dear  Holmes,"  I  protested, 
"your  knowing  these  things  is  sheer  luck, 
after  all!" 

"So  it  is,"  said  Mycroft;  "but  sheer 
luck  counts." 

I  was  at  the  door  when  he  called  me 
back  to  answer  a  conundrum,  which,  of 
course,  I  could  not  do. 

"What,"  Mycroft  asked  quizzically, 
"what  is  the  difference  between  Dr.  Wat- 
son and  myself?" 

I  gave  up,  and  properly  repeated  the 
conundrum  to  him. 

"Because,"  he  replied,  with  a  chuckle, 
"Watson  deals  with  the  history  of  mys- 
teries, whereas  I  deal  with  the  mysteries 
of  history." 

Then  I  left  him  chuckling  mightily: 
one  can  imagine  my  elation,  convinced  as 
I  was  that  on  the  morrow  I  should  at 
least  see  solved  The  Mystery  of  the 
Shakesperian  Authorship. 

IL— He  Solves  the  Mystery  of  the 
Shakesperian  Authorship. 

One  of  my  first  discoveries  of  the  next 
day,  when  I  went  to  fulfill  my  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Mycroft  Holmes,  at  the 
Diogenes  Club,  Pall  Mall,  was  that  the 
great  historical  detective,  as  I  may  safely 
dub  him,  is  as  whollv  devoid  of  any  de- 
cent knowledge  of  literature  as,  notori- 
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ously,  is  his  brother  Sherlock.  Mycroft 
handled  the  superb  and  priceless  first 
folio  of  Shakespere,  the  property  of  the 
most  enviable  Diogenes  Club,  as  one 
would  handle  a  ten-cent  paper-back  by 
say  L.  J.  Libbey — that  is,  with  the  slight- 
est care — much  to  my  own  anxiety.  This 
latter  I  probably  failed  to  conceal,  for, 
with  a  sympathetic  glance  my  way,  My- 
croft observed  naively,  "It  is  a  wretched 
old  copy :  one  would  think  so  prosperous 
a  club  might  afford  something  a  trifle 
more  modern  1"  Whereat  I  submerged 
the  outraged  feelings  of  an  amateur 
bibliophile  in  the  highly-keyed  expecta- 
tions of  a  newspaper  reporter  on  the  scent 
of  an  amazing  scoop. 

However,  I  had  myself  so.well  in  hand 
that  when,  after  a  long  silence,  Holmes 
remarked  sharply,  "You  are  quite  right ; 
it  is  too  bad  a  man  of  my  attainments  is 
no  better  informed  on  bookish  subjects.,, 
Of  course  he  had  read  my  thoughts  to  the 
letter,  but  I  was  resolved  not  to  show  any 
emotion  over  so  old  a  trick.  I  think  my 
manner  pleased  him ;  at  all  events,  he  con- 
tinued at  once,  "I  am  ignorant  of  books, 
past  and  present,  their  authors  and  their 
critics,  except  insofar  as  I  must  deal  with 
them  in  my  historical  efforts.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  to  ascertain  this  morning  the 
true  authorship  of  The  Works  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespere?" 

I  also  believed  that,  and  admitted  it 
half  tremulously. 

"It  appears,"  Mycroft  went  on  quickly, 
"that  the  existence  of  a  cypher,  meant  to 
establish  the  rightful  authorship,  is  sus- 
pected. It  is  dry  work,  dealing  with 
cyphers,  but  you  have  chosen  to-day's 
mystery  and  we  must  abide  by  its  terms. 
If -there  is  a  cypher,  rest  assured  I  shall 
soon  discover  it." 

All  the  time  he  was  speaking  he  was 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  folio,  now 
rapidly,  now  slowlv,  now  with  evident 
assurance,  now  hesitatingly,  his  chubby 
finger  meanwhile  tracing  its  way  down 
columns,  across  paragraphs,  over  pages, 
sometimes  at  a  gallop  and  oftener  at  a 
crawl,  for  all  the  world  like  a  faithful 
hound  hot  on  the  scent  of  a  half-found 

?[uarry.  Suddenly,  as  I  watched  him  in 
ascination,  he  closed  the  book  with  a 
bang,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  ex- 
amined his  watch  interestedly. 

fTKf  ht  minutes  and  three-quarters,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile.    "Not  half-bad,  that, 


eh,  Mustie  ?  To  settle  in  eight  and  three- 
quarters  minutes  what  dozens  of  erudite 
writers  have  been  squabbling  over  for — I 
suppose — a  century  ?" 

I  threw  up  my  hands  in  unbounded 
amazement.  "Mycroft,"  I  cried,  "do  yon 
mean  to  say  you  have  discovered  the  au- 
thor's name  ?" 

Holmes  nodded.    "Exactly,"  said  he 

"And  it  is  ?"  I  demanded,  leaning-  for- 
ward in  the  utmost  eagerness  lest  my  ears 
should  miss  a  syllable  of  what  he  was 
about  to  say. 

"The  name  of  the  author,  with  which  I 
am  unfamiliar,"  he  replied,  "is — but, 
there!  I  sha'nt  be  so  unjust  as  to  teO 
you  immediately,  before  you  know  some- 
thing of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
ascertained." 

"Then  I  am  all  attention  and  sus- 
pense!" I  cried  quickly,  exasperated  with 
the  calmness  that  possessed  his  voice  and 
manner. 

Mycroft  proceeded  more  briskly. 
"How  many  plays  did  this  Shakespere 
write?"  he  asked. 

"Thirty-seven,"  I  responded  promptly. 

"So  I  believe;  and  how  old  was  he 
when  he  died  ?" 

"Fifty-two."  Such  information  is  al- 
ways at  my  tongue's  end. 

"Fifty-two  years  exactly,"  said  My- 
croft Holmes.     "Fifty-two   and   thirty- 
seven,  then,  are  our  prime  numbers  in 
this    investigation,    our    starting    posts. 
Take  the  latter  from  the  former  and  we* 
have  fifteen.    Turn  to  our  friend  Shake- . 
spere's  fifteenth  play,  and  we  find  that  it 
is  Macbeth,  in  the  usual  order.     And,* 
now,  we  observe  that  there  is  a  cypher, 
and  that  this  cypher,  far  from  being  in- 
tricate and  difficult,  is  of  a  most  ordinary 
and  uninteresting  nature.     Observe  the 
first  line  of  the  play : 

"  'i  Witch.  When  shall  we  three  meet 
again?'" 

He  turned  the  volume  so  I  could  look  on 
with  him,  at  the  same  time  handing  me  a 
writing-tablet  and  a  pencil. 

"This,"  he  continued  paedagogically, 
"is  the  kev-line  of  our  cvpher,  complete  in 
itself.  What  are  the  three  objects  con- 
cerning which  the  question  is  asked  ?  Evi- 
dently they  are  the  witches,  represented 
by  the  letter  W,  which  occurs  three  times 
in  the  line.    Oblige  me  by  jotting  down 
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alphabet  and  placing  below  W  the 

e3." 
This  I  did  in  almost  feverish  haste. 
"Now  credit  each  other  letter  of  the 
phabet,  that  appears  in  this  line,  with 
ie  number  of  times  it  appears  in  the 

I    obeyed  and  set  before  him  these 
xx>ws: 

-ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX  YZ 
8      16     142        212  112        8 

"So,"  said  Mycroft ;  "we  have  enough 
of  our  alphabet  to  proceed,  found  by  the 
method  usual  in  the  commonest,  old-fash- 
ioned cryptogram  of  the  past.  Add  the 
numerals,  and  we  have  twenty-nine.  Turn 
to  the  twenty-ninth  line  of  the  play,  and 
we  find: 

"  'Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution.' 

And  now  mark  a  curious  feature  of  our 
cypher :  how  many  letters  are  there  in  this 
line?" 

I  counted  them,  and  there  were  twenty- 
nine! 

"Twenty-nine,  then,"  continued  the  de- 
tective, "is  our  third  prime  number,  send- 
ing us,  of  course,  without  hesitation,  to 
the  twenty-ninth  play,  which  proves  to  be 
Julius  Ccesar.  Now,  permit  me  to  refer 
you  back  to  our  alphabet:  you  observe 
that  there  are  thirteen  unnumbered  let- 
ters of  the  twenty-six,  another  very  sig- 
nificant feature — thirteen  from  twenty- 
six  leaves  thirteen.  I  see  instantly  that 
our  attention  is  directed  to  the  thirteenth 
scene  of  the  play  in  hand,  and  I  am  made 
supercertain  of  this  fact  when  I  observe 
that  the  thirteenth  scene  is  the  famous 

"  'Act  IV.,  Scene  III.    Within  the  tent 
of  Brutus/ 

Our  author  has  set  his  city  on  a  hill,  has 
placed  his  cypher  as  prominently  as  pos- 
sible, which  is  perfectly  natural." 

He  paused,  and  try  as  I  would,  I  could 
not  restrain  a  cry  of  admiration.  How- 
ever, I  was  all  eagerness  and  would  not 
permit  him  to  desist  long,  as,  indeed,  he 
seemed  inclined  to  do.  "Do  you  think 
you  can  get  it  all  up  as  cleverly  as  Wat- 
son, Mustie?"  he  demanded. 

Though  a  modest  man  by  nature,  I  as- 
sured him  I  could,  whereupon  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  intense  satisfaction : 
"Ah,  Sherlock,  you  overrated  humbug! 


I'll  have  you  down  and  out  in  no  time — 
But,  to  proceed,"  he  went  on  at  once,  re- 
ferring to  the  folio:  "We  discover  that 
the  extremely  important  first  line  of  this 
tent  scene  goes : 

"  That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  ap- 
pear in  this.' 

This  is  the  third  line  we  are  to  make  use 
of,  and  its  significance  is  immense.  I 
wonder  if  it  fits  well  into  the  text,  sheer 
secret  message  to  the  cryptographer  that 
it  is  ?  Write  down  this  line,  and  turning 
to  your  alphabet,  place  the  proper  num- 
erals under  the  letters  in  the  line." 
Hastily  I  did,  and  got : 

That    you    have    wronged    me    doth 
43    0     81     216        Id  24 


appear  in  this 
8      631    22    2421 

Mycroft  Holmes  seized  the  paper  and 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  "In 
this  line  of  numerals  take  the  first  I  and 
the  numeral  of  the  letter  next  after  it. 
But,  you  say,  the  following  letter  has  no 
numeral.  Very  well.  Take,  instead,  the 
numeral  of  the  letter  next  before  it,  and 
what  have  you?  13.  The  rule  is  now 
established.  Find  the  next  1.  Put  it 
down.  131.  Put  down  the  numeral  of 
the  letter  next  before  it.  1312.  Find 
the  third  1  and  so  act  once  more.  The 
whole  result?  131216.  There!"  ex- 
claimed Mycroft  triumphantly.  "Three 
ones,  a  three,  a  two,  and  a  six ;  twice  three 
is  six,  and  thrice  two  is  six ;  three  into  six 
goes  twice,  and  two  into  six  goes  thrice. 
Now,  referring  to  your  alphabet  and  its 
numerals,  fit  a  word  to  this  131216." 

I  did  so,  and  got  RAGIME ! 

"Heavens !"  I  cried,  aghast.  "Could  it 
be 'ragtime?'" 

"Probably  not,"  replied  Holmes ;  "you 
have  found  a  wrong  combination.  But 
one  thing  is  made  clear:  whatever  the 
right  word,  it  lacks  one  letter.  Try  again. 
Ragtime  is,  of  course,  inappropriate  to 
the  line  in  question." 

I  tried  a  half-dozen  times,  and  at  length 
produced  GASTRE.  Then  Mycroft 
rubbed  his  hands  with  satisfaction. 

"Now  you  have  it !"  he  exclaimed.  "Of 
course  the  missing  letter  is  an  L,  to  be 
tacked  on  at  the  last,  making  GASTREL. 
And  now  you  see  the  extreme  subtletv  of 
the  cypher  which  says  to  Gastrel,  'That 
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you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in 
this!'  Certainly  Gastrel,  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Gastrel — who  pulled  down  Shakespere's 
home  and  pulled  up  Shakespere's  mul- 
berry tree,  in  sheer  malevolence — had 
wronged  him ;  and  certainly — as  plain  as 
the  light  of  the  sun— GASTREL  'doth 
appear  in  this.' " 

Mycroft  Holmes  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  surveyed  me  with  an  air  of  un- 
mitigated self-satisfaction.  I  was  speech- 
less. 

"And  so,"  he  went  on  presently,  "an 
expert,  like  myself,  carries  out  the  cypher, 
step  by  step,  until  he  obtains  this  alpha- 
bet in  marks  of  punctuation,  etc. : 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY  Z 
*()---;  [*:]t  !'1%,*/""*£»0(sic) 

He  put  it  into  my  trembling  hand, 
when  he  had  written  it  out.  "And  then," 
continued  he  at  once,  "I  turn  to  a  certain 
indicated  play,  and  tracing  out  the  marks 
of  punctuation,  etc.,  in  a  certain  indi- 
cated passage,  I  find  this : 

£*tt*?l    /[?]./%.*• 

This,  too,  he  handed  me  on  a  slip  of 
paper. 

"And  it  tells  you  that  the  author  of 
Shakespere's  plays  is — ?"  I  cried  in  the 
utmost  eagerness. 

"It  tells  us,"  replied  Holmes,  quite  seri- 
ously, "that  the  author  of  Shakespere's 
plays  is — .  But,  my  dear  Mustie,  I  will 
not  insult  your  intelligence  by  translating 
for  you  a  cypher  so  completely  and 
simply  self-evident!" 

And  so,  like  Mycroft  Holmes,  I  will 
not  insult  my  reader's  intelligence:  at 
this  point  I  will  leave  him  to  work  out 
for  himself  the  name  of  the  author  of 
Shakespere's  plays. 

Trembling  with  intense  emotion  I  left 
the  great  historical  detective,  resolved 
that,  on  the  morrow,  he  should  unravel 
for  me  The  Mystery  of  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask. 

III. — He  Solves  the  Mystery  of  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask. 

The  great  historical  detective  received 
me  for  the  third  time  on  the  third  morn- 
ing after  my  arrival  in  London,  in  the 
Strangers'  Room  of  the  Diogenes  Club, 
as  usual. 


"And  what,  my  dear  Mustie,*1  he  asked, 
after  the  greetings,  "is  to  be  our  child's- 
play  for  to-day  ?" 

"Mycroft,"  said  I,  a  little  hurt  by  Us 
levity,  "to-day  you  are  to  solve  for  me, 
and  incidentally,  for  the  readers  of  The 
Daily  Saffron,  and,  equally  incidentally, 
for  the  entire  civilised  world,  that  deep 
and  perplexing  mystery  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Grand,  namely,  the  identity  of 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask/' 

"So!"  observed  Holmes,  quizzically. 
"And  what,  my  dear  fellow,  is  the  most 
striking  fact  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter?" 

Involuntarily  I  struck  an  attitude  and 
recited  from  .memory  this  quotation: 
"The  mystery  of  the  identity  of  the  In» 
Mask  remains  unsolved ;  but  the  field  of 
inquiry  has  been  greatly  narrowed,  and 
further  investigation  will  not  improbably 
discover  this  strange  historical  secret/* 

"Just  so!"  said  Mycroft,  with  a  smile 
of  superiority.  "And  there  you  have  an 
evident  reference  to  myself,  my  dear 
Mustie :  in  the  language  of  one  of  your 
American  poets,  I  believe,  he  who  penned 
that  sentence  'builded  better  than  he 
knew.'  Now,  as  a  student  of  history,  tell 
me  something  of  this  mysterious  fellow." 

Which  I  did,  declaring  that  the  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask  was  a  French  state  pris- 
oner, who  died  in  1703,  for  many  years 
guarded  by  Saint-Mars  in  various 
prisons,  who  was  variously  suspected  to 
have  been  one  Mattioli,  a  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  or  a  son  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  or  the  Minister  Fou- 
quet,  or  Avedick,  the  Armenian  patriarch, 
or  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  or  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  or  the  Count  of  Vermandois, 
Louis  XIV.'s  natural  son,  or  a  natural 
son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  or,  indeed,  a 
twin  brother  of  the  Grand  Monarch  him- 
self, efficiently  suppressed  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

Mycroft  Holmes  surveyed  me  with  a 
smile  and  said,  "Pardon  me  for  resorting 
once  more  to  that  old  and  unworthy 
mind-reading  stunt  of  Sherlock's,  but— 
you  have  been  reading  up  for  the  occasion 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mask." 

I  had  to  admit  that  it  was  true,  though 
again  I  managed  to  restrain  any  display 
of  unusual  admiration. 

"However,"  continued  Mycroft,  "that 

neither  here  nor  there.    The  fact  re- 


1S 


mains  that  this  Mask  is  suspected  to  be 
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one  of  many  persons  and  is  undoubtedly 
none  of  them. 

"Then  you  know — "  I  began  eagerly, 
l>tit  he  interrupted  me  with  an  uplifted 
lxand. 

"Gently,  gently,  my  dear  Mustie,"  he 
protested ;  "all  will  come  out  in  due  time, 
and  we  must  not  be  guilty  of  so  egre- 
gpous  an  error  as  the  spoiling  of  the  artistic 
effect  by  revealing  anything  important  in 
the  beginning.  We  proceed  quite  orderly : 
The    Mask   was   imprisoned   by    Louis 
XIV.;  we  will  say,  then,  that  the  King 
had  a  grievance  against  him.    Now,  this 
grievance  may  have  been  personal  or  po- 
litical— political,  you  say,  because  we  are 
told  the  Mask  was  a  prisoner  of  state. 
You  assume  that  much.    I,  on  the  con- 
trary, assume  nothing.    I  observe ;  and  I 
combine  my  observations  with  my  wealth 
of  special  knowledge ;  and  then  I  deduce. 
Yes,  I  admit  that  it's  Sherlock's  process 
over"  again — only  quite  perfected  and  in 
every  way  superior.    To  resume,  then :  a 
'prisoner  of  state'  is  not  necessarily  a  po- 
litical   prisoner — our    Mask    may    have 
meant  or  done  no  harm  to  France.    To 
any  other  country?    Not  likely,  else  the 
malevolent  Louis  would  have  rewarded, 
instead  of  imprisoning  him.     However, 
for  the  present  we  will  let  that  go.    Mus- 
tie, this  is — as  you,  an  American,  should 
best  know — the  age  of  advertising.    As 
day  unto  day  is  folded  into  the  hazy  past, 
the  value,  the  necessity,  the  indispensa- 
bility  of  advertising,  the  desire,  the  greed, 
the  mania  for  publicity  advances  with  gi- 
gantic strides.    And,  remarking  this  state 
of  affairs  from  our  respective  vantage- 
points,  you  and  I  observe  sagely:  'This 
is  the  age  of  advertising;  a  short  time 
ago — '  And  so  on,  indefinitely.    But  to 
return  to  our  prisoner :  Louis's  motive  for 
detaining  him  was  either  personal  or  po- 
litical.   Say  the  latter:  he  had  plotted, 
conspired  against  the  welfare  of  the  gov- 
ernment, either  as  a  foreign  or  an  in- 
ternal enemy,  and  the  King  had  had  him 
imprisoned.     So  far,  so  good;  but  why 
the  mask?    There  were  other  state  pris- 
oners who  wore  no  black  velvet  over  their 
faces;  and  scarcely  any  one  ever  heard 
of  them,  or  if  he  did,  paid  any  attention 
to  them.    They  were  state  prisoners,  some 
of  recent  date,  many  of  the  dead  past ;  and 
they  were  all  neglected.    Now,  listen  to 
me,  Mustie!" 


"I  am  but  one  great  eager  ear!"  I 
assured  him  hastily. 

"Mustie,  the  Iron  Mask  was  not  an  of- 
fender against  the  state.  You  say,  'Then 
he  had  offended  the  King  personally.' 
Ljet  us  consider  that :  many  persons  were 
imprisoned  for  such  a  cause.  Were  they 
better  known  or  more  thought  of  than  the 
political  prisoners?  Not  in  the  least. 
Now,  observe  this  question,  Mustie :  did 
they  wear  masks?" 

I  must  confess  that  a  sort  of  diabolic 
glee  possessed  me ;  it  was  highly  evident 
that  Holmes  expected  and  desired  me  to 
answer  in  the  negative.  I  grinned  in  a 
species  of  minor  triumph,  therefore,  as  I 
replied,  "There  were  others  whose  faces 
were  concealed." 

Much  to  my  surprise,  Mycroft's  fea- 
tures, instead  of  expressing  discontent, 
expanded  into  a  smile  of  complete  satis- 
faction. "Precisely !"  he  exclaimed.  Then 
he  arose  slowly  and  began  to  walk  back 
and  forth  before  the  window,  his  narrow 
eyes  vacantly  fixed  on  the  fog  and  drizzle 
of  the  typical  London  atmosphere.  This 
occupation  he  followed  for  full  five  min- 
utes, the  while  I  sat  observing  him  in 
total  mystification.  Once  only  be  paused 
to  remark,  looking  at  me  straightly,  "If 
only  I  had  some  particularly  devilish 
habit,  like  that  of  consuming  hasheesh  by 
the  half-pint,  what  a  telling  moment  to 
indulge  it  this  would  make !" 

Presently  he  paused  abruptly  and  stood 
glaring  down  at  me  in  a  most  singular 
fashion.  Then  he  opened  his  lips  and 
framed  this  enigmatical  word :  "Competi- 
tion !"  He  repeated  it  a  number  of  times, 
saying,  "Competition,  my  boy,  competi- 
tion is  the  word,  competition." 

Then  he  sat  down  again  and  resumed, 
quite  as  though  there  had  been  no  inter- 
ruption. "You  say,  then,  Mustie,  that  the 
Mask  had  personally  offended  King 
Louis ;  your  reason  for  saying  this  is  that 
Louis  imprisoned  the  Mask;  and  here 
your  undeveloped  powers  of  deduction 
pause,  impotent  to  proceed  further.  Sher- 
lock Holmes  could  do  much  better;  lie 
could  go  on  reasoning  by  the  day,  no 
doubt ;  and,  probably,  he  would  arrive  at 
very  creditable  conclusions — mind,  I  al- 
ways give  the  devil  his  due !  But  I  can  do 
vastly  better  than  he— Dr.  Watson  him- 
self would  admit  it,  has  admitted  it  prac- 
tically, so  mind  you  don't  fail  to  follow 
suit.    You  say  the  King  had  a  grudge 
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against  the  Mask — that  seems  perfectly 
obvious  to  you.  But  /  say— now,  listen 
attentively,  Mustie — (small  need  for  him 
to  warn  me!)  /  say  the  King  had  no 
grudge  against  the  Mask !" 

"But — but — "  I  began,  stammering 
and  uncomprehending. 

"But  me  no  buts,"  went  on  Mycroft 
imperturbably.  "Louis  XIV.  hadn't  a 
closer  friend  or  a  greater  favorite  than 
this  same  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask." 

He  paused  again — to 'drive  the  strange 
statement  home  and  let  it  clinch  itself  in 
my  confused  mind.  Then  he  forestalled 
my  question.  "My  dear  Mustie,"  he 
said,  "there  were  other  prisoners,  some 
of  whose  faces  were  concealed :  can  you, 
a  student  of  history,  recall  the  names  of 
any  of  them  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  ? 
No ;  certainly  not :  you  scarcely  ever  hear 
of  them,  and  so  they  were  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  even  in  their  own  day.  But  the 
Iron  Mask — who  has  not  heard  of  him! 
Was  he  an  object  of  curious  mystery  even 
in  his  own  lifetime  ?" 

I  could  but  admit  he  had  been  such. 

"Surely!  And  now  isn't  it  perfectly 
clear  to  you?  Remember  what  I  said  a 
while  ago  about  advertising?  Remem- 
ber Competition  ?  Well,  this  is  the  age  of 
advertising,  but — put  your  finger  on  the 
Father  of  modern  advertising !" 

In  my  confusion  I  could  not,  and  he 
put  his  own  finger  on — the  Iron  Mask! 
"There!"  he  continued,  abruptly.  "The 
Mask  was  Louis's  great  friend ;  the  Mask 
was  a  man  of  surpassing  cleverness ;  the 
Mask  was  neither  a  political  nor  a  'per- 
sonal' prisoner,  although  he  was  a  con- 


spirator— inasmuch  as  he  and  the  King 
conspired  to  effect  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  lasting  advertising  coups  of  all 
time.  Mustie,  you  understand  the  value 
of  advertising:  did  the  Mask  need  to 
employ  a  press  agent  ?" 

"But,"  I  protested  wildly,  "the  mac 
died  in  his  prison  after  he  had  spent  his 
life  in  it !  Who  could  ever  want  such  ad- 
vertising as  cost  him  his  existence  to 
procure  ?" 

Mycroft  Holmes  looked  me  straight  in 
the  eyes  and  chuckled  softly.     "That," 
said  he,  "is  precisely  the  point.     In  your 
blind,  clumsy  way,  my  dear  Mustie,  ycm 
have  stumbled  upon  the  key  to  the  whole 
matter.     Who,  indeed,  could  want  snch 
advertising  as  cost  him  his  life  to  procure 
but  a  man  who  had  lives  to  waste     And 
what   man   in   history    is   so    endowed, 
Mustie?" 

I  threw  up  my  hands  in  a  species  of 
horror.    "The  Wandering  Jew  I"  I  cried 

"Yes,"  said  Mycroft  Holmes;  "no 
other.  The  Wandering  Jew,  at  that  time 
making  great  preparations  to  manifest 
himself  in  the  guise  of  Joseph  Balsamo, 
Count  Cagliostro— Cagliostro,  who  now 
is—"  He  checked  himself.  "But  that," 
he  added,  "is  another  story. — Oh,  I  have 
my  fingers  crossed,"  he  explained,  in  an- 
swer to  my  unspoken  remonstrance 
against  this  audacious  violation  of  un- 
written copyright;  and,  indeed,  he  had. 

And  so  I  left  him  again,  my  mind 
whirling  in  its  effort  to  select  the  mystery 
I  should  ask  him  to  unravel  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Charlton  Andrews. 


AMERICAN  UNDERGRADUATE 
DRAMATICS 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS  as  a  huge 
giantess,  George  F.  Hoar  as  a 
fifer,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
as    a    hairdresser — the    Bishop 
in    a  production   of   Tom   Thumb,   the 
senior    Senator   in   Bombastes   Furioso 
and  the  junior  Senator  in  still  another 
Hasty  Pudding  play  at  Harvard — these 
transformations  of  future  great  ones  once 
occurred.  And  similar  things  have  hap- 
pened in  many  other  American  universi- 
ties.    For  dramatics  at  the  colleges  are 
far  older  than  most  people  think.     As 
early  as  1690,  in  fact,  according  to  T. 
Allston  Brown,  students  at  Harvard  per- 
formed Gustavus  Vasa,  and  in  1736  the 
students  "at  the  College  in  Williams- 
hurgh,  Va.,"  had  a  small  theatre  and 
"were  probably  the  most  talented  com- 
pany of  amateurs  in  the  Colonies."    The 
giving  of  plays  has  grown  apace,  and  to- 
day throughdut  the  land  interest  among 
students  in  the  drama  is  astonishingly 
keen. 

Competition  for  dramatic  honours  no- 
where flags.  Out  of  town  trips,  taken 
by  almost  all  the  more  important  college 
dramatic  clubs,  heighten  the  desire  to  be 
assigned  to  a  part,  and  in  his  own  col- 
lege town  the  college  actor  is  by  no  means 
without  honour.  Customarily,  though 
this  is  not  true  at  many  Western  coeduca- 
tional institutions,  students  of  the  same 
sex  take  all  the  parts. 
§  Whence  come  complications.  Every 
one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a 
man  to  hold  his  skirts  properly,  while  a 
woman,  though  she  wears  her  brother's 
clothes  to  good  advantage,  has  troubles 
far  too  many  with  her  voice,  her  carriage, 
her  gestures,  and  what  not  besides.  A 
good  "leading  lady"  is  a  rare  acquisition 
in  a  men's  dramatic  society.  In  Catholic 
colleges  the  men  are  forbidden  to  dress 
as  women;  hence  in  their  plays  women 
characters  must  be  eliminated.  At  the 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  New 
York  City,  and  at  St.  John's  College, 
Fordham,  extremely  successful  produc- 
tions are  given  despite  this  restriction. 
Many  college  actors  have  gone  on  the 


professional  stage.  Hall  McAllister  is 
among  them,  and  George  Riddle,  the 
monologist,  and  J.  Cheever  Goodwin, 
author  of  Wang  and  other  operas.  Mr. 
Goodwin  in  1876,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  rooms  of  the  Pi  Eta  Society  at 
Harvard,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
helped  "compound,"  as  the  announcement 
read  Ozone,  An  Electric  Wash,  in  One 
Act.  At  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  James  K.  Hackett,  when  a  student, 
took  part  in  plays.  Stanton  Elliott,  Har- 
vard 1900,  is  now  supporting  Kyrle  Bel- 
lew,  and  Willard  Howe,  Yale  1901,  is  a 
professional  monologist.  Burr  Mcintosh, 
at  Princeton,  was  much  interested  in  the- 
atricals. At  Amherst,  in  1884,  Clyde 
Fitch,  though  a  Sophomore,  took  part  in 
one  of  the  seniors'  plays.  Josephine 
Sherwood,  now  in  repertory,  wrote  the 
words  and  music  of  the  Radcliffe  play 
three  years  ago  and  acted  in  it.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Valentine,  Cornell  1902,  who 
was  active  in  dramatics  at  Ithaca,  playing 
Katherine  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
is  taking  the  part  of  Beaute  in  one  of  the 
Everyman  companies. 

It  is  at  Harvard  dramatics  flourish  and 
have  flourished  as  at  no  other  American 
university.  Pudding  and  Pi  Eta  plays  are 
very  widely  known,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est objections  your  Cambridge  graduate 
will  make  to  the  present  conduct  of  stu- 
dent affairs  has  to  do  with  the  faculty  rule 
that  keeps  those  societies  from  giving  a 
play  outside  of  Cambridge,  unless  every- 
body is  back  by  one  a.m.  the  same  night. 
For  these  plays  used  to  be  given  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere  pretty  far  from 
Cambridge,  whereas  Wellesley  and  Lynn 
are  now  about  as  far  as  they  can  be  taken. 

The  expense  of  such  productions  is 
large.  New  scenery  and  costumes  are 
bought  and  good  orchestras  engaged,  the 
Pi  Eta,  for  instance,  hiring  musicians 
as  a  rule  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Professional  coaches,  too,  must 
be  paid.  The  play,  in  the  case  of  both 
Pi  Eta  and  Pudding,  is  given  first  at  the 
club  theatre,  and  on  the  night  set  apart 
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for  graduate  members  there  are  famous 
reunions. 

This  characteristic  of  Pi  Eta  and  Pud- 
ding plays,  all  of  which  at  present  are 
original,  is  noteworthy — their  intrinsic 
excellence.  Several  of  them  have  been 
put  successfully  on  the  professional  stage. 
Words  and  music  are  the  work  of  un- 
dergraduate members,  though  a  profes- 
sional musician  often  orchestrates  the 
score.  They  are  almost  always  nowadays 
burlesques  or  comic  operas.  The  late 
Herbert  Schurz,  the  son  of  Carl  Schurz, 
and  a  Pudding  man,  several  years  ago 
wrote  most  of  the  book  of  a  burlesque  on 
Secret  Service,  and  acted  the  chief  part 
in  it.  Another  recent  Pudding  burlesque 
was  The  Second  Mrs.  Corsetstay.  In 
the  spring  of  1902  the  Pudding  curtain 
raiser  made  fun  of  //  /  Were  King.  It 
was  called  Were  I  the  Thing.  One  of 
the  two  authors  was  J.  A.  Dix,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix.  In  another  recent 
Pudding  play,  Hi-Ka-Yd,  the  scene 
shifted  from  an  Arctic  village  to  the 
Sheepshead  Bay  racetrack,  Santos-Du- 
mont  and  his  airship,  and  wireless  teleg- 
raphy and  the  automobile  being  used. 

A  feature  of  the  Pi  Eta  play  in  April, 
1902,  Queen  Philippine,  was  the  Jap- 
anese sword  dance,  known  only  to  mem- 
bers of  noble  Japanese  families,  which 
was  given  by  Hydesaburo  Ohashi,  a  Jap- 
anese of  noble  blood  and  a  Pi  Eta  man. 
The  sword  Ohashi  used  had  been  for 
many  hundred  years  an  heirloom  in  his 
family.  The  1903  Pi  Eta  play,  Prince 
Punjab,  made  a  particular  hit.  The  plot 
hinged  on  the  superstition  of  the  people 
of  India  in  regard  to  an  idol's  ear.  The 
work  of  John  C.  Miller,  Harvard  1901, 
inPi  Eta  theatricals  was  noteworthy. 

At  the  club  theatres,  of  course,  the 
chief  rehearsing  is  done,  though  to  be 
sure  neither  of  these  organisations  is 
wholly  dramatic ;  each  has  its  social  fea- 
tures and  each  an  excellent  library.  The 
Pi  Eta  theatre  is  exceptionally  large,  seat- 
ing about  five  hundred,  and  well 
equipped.  The  society,  organised  by 
members  of  the  class  of  1866,  had  a  thea- 
tre, stage  and  green  room  as  far  back 
as  the  early  '70'$,  and  when  it  went  into 
its  present  commodious  house  in  Win- 
throp  Square,  to  get  the  best  facilities  for 
plays  was  a  chief  concern.  It  began  giv- 
ing plays  about  twenty  years  ago. 


The  present  Pudding  house,  in  Hot 
yoke  Street,  was  built  in  1888,  but  the 
club  dates  back  to  1795.  In  1871,  $4/*» 
was  spent  to  remodel  the  four  rooms  in 
Stoughton  Hall  granted  for  its  use,  and 
to  build  a  stage  and  green  room.  The 
club  came  to  give  plays  as  the  result  of 
a  natural  development,  beginning  with 
mock  trials,  then  costuming  those  who 
took  part  in  the  trials ;  and  then — but  a 
step — the  drama.  The  first  play  g^veo 
was  Bombastes  Furioso,  in  1844,  in  a 
member's  room. 

In  1851  Lend  Me  Five  Shillings  was 
given  by  the  Pudding.   Joseph  H.  Choate 
appeared  as  Sam  in  one  of  the  produc- 
tions of  this.    All  along  the  years  until 
the  early  '6o's  standard  comedies  were 
played.     Oliver   Wendell   Holmes,    Jr., 
now  Justice  Holmes  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  took  the  part  of  Sam  in 
Raising  the   Wind,   in   i860.      He   and 
Austen  G.  Fox  also  played  in  Othello 
with  other  Pudding  men.    Senator  Lodge 
was  one  of  the  two  authors  in  the  early 
'7o's     of  a  Pudding  burlesque  on  Don 
Giovanni,  and  Barrett  Wendell,  in  the 
^o's,  wrote  for  it  a  little  comedy  called 
Poison.      To  mention  a  few    Pudding 
men,  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmeses  were, 
each  in  his  time,  secretary  and  poet,  as  / 
was  Joseph  H.  Choate ;  Wendell  Phillips 
and  James  Coolidgc  Carter  were  among 
its  presidents ;  James  Russell  Lowell  and    ; 
Theodore  Roosevelt  among  its  secreta-    i 
ries,  Mr.  Lowell  having  been  its  poet  also ; 
and  Charles  Sumner,  George  Bancroft 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing  among 
its  members,  in  addition  to  Bishop  Brooks 
and  Senators  Hoar  and  Lodge. 

Owen  Wister,  another  well-known 
Pudding  man,  wrote  both  the  libretto  and 
the  music  for  a  burlesque  on  the  story 
of  Dido  and  JEneas,  Mr.  Wister  himseff 
taking  the  part  of  Pius  JEneas,  and  be-  A 
ing  dressed  as  a  Greek  below  the  waist 
and  above  the  waist  as  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  whom  Harvard  men,  then 
as  at  present,  liked  gently  to  satirise.  The 
Venus  in  this  burlesque  was  Henry  U. 
Hardon,  now  a  well-known  New  York 
lawyer,  and  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  tights  on  a  trapeze.  One  of  the  prop- 
erties was  a  bucket  for  -SJneas  to  weep 
into.  Mr.  Wister's  class  was  '82,  and 
every  class  in  Pudding  since  then  has 
produced  at  least  one  original  play.  Evert 
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Tsunsen  Wendell,  another  '82  man,  was 
flso  actively  identified  with  Pudding  the- 
atricals. 

Other  organizations  at  Harvard  that 
sire  active  in  dramatics  are  the  Delta  Up- 
silon,  the  Cercle  Frangais  and  the  Deut- 
scher  Verein,  but  along  wholly  different 
lines  from  those  of  Pi  Eta  and  Pudding. 
Tlie  Delta  Upsilon  presents  each  year  one 
of  the  Elizabethan  comedies  other  than 
tiiose  of  Shakespeare.    There  is  nothing 
original  about  the  performance,  but  it 
is  ambitious,  great  pains  being  taken  to 
reproduce  the  comedy  exactly,  and  it  is 
given  several  times.  The  Cercle  Frangais, 
in  which  James  H.  Hyde  was  and  is  much 
interested,  gives  annually  a  revival  of 
some  French  play,  often  one  of  Moliere's. 
The  year  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  was  first 
produced  in  America  the  Cercle  revived 
a.  play  by  the  Cyrano  of  history.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Cercle  Frangais 
also  gives  French  plays.    The  Deutscher 
Verein  at  Harvard  gives  German  plays. 
The  Cambridge  Dramatic  Club,  though 
not  entirely  a  college  organisation,  has 
among  its  members  many  Harvard  men. 
Harvard's  Latin  department  has  given 
plays  in  the  original,  and  the  Greek  de- 
partment has  given  Greek  plays,  includ- 
ing (Edipus  Tyrannus,  in  the  original, 
as  has  the  Greek  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  all  with  notable 
success.  Two  years  ago  the  Greek  depart- 
ment at  Stanford  gave  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,    first  at   the   university   and 
afterwards  at  several  places  throughout 
the  State. 

It  is  at  the  University  of  California, 
however,  that  Greek  plays  should  have 
most  success.  The  president,  Dr.  Wheeler, 
was  professor  of  Greek  at  Cornell  before 
he  went  to  California.     The  university 
accepted  from  William  Randolph  Hearst 
last  September  an   open-air  theatre,   a 
reproduction   of   the   classic   Dionysian 
theatre    at    Epidaurus,    Greece.      This 
structure  is  in  two  parts,  the  stage  being 
122  feet  long  and  28  feet  deep,  surround- 
I      ed  by  a  wall  42  feet  high.    The  theatron 
!      itself  is  semi-circular,  254  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  has  two  concentric  tiers  of 
seats.    The  faithfulness  to  the  original  is 
remarkable,  and  there  is  nothing  quite 
like  it  in  the  world.    The  dedication  was 
fittingly  marked  by  a  performance  of  the 
Birds  of  Aristophanes. 


( 


The  Spanish  tinge  in  everything  Cali- 
fornian  is  seen  plainly  in  both  the  big 
universities  there,  and  evidence  of  this 
so  far  as  dramatics  are  concerned  is 
found  in  the  plays  given  in  Spanish.  Last 
October  at  Stanford  the  Spanish  Club 
gave  in  Spanish  Calderon  Contra  Ram- 
sey, written  by  two  Stanford  students. 
At  the  University  of  California  a  play  in 
the  original  is  presented  each  year  by  the 
students  in  Spanish.  At  California  the 
Skull  and  Keys  Society  gives  an  annual 
play,  the  seniors  on  Class  Day  present 
an  extravaganza,  and  on  Charter  Day, 
the  university's  birthday,  an  old  English 
play  is  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
English  department.  At  Stanford  the 
English  Club  last  year  presented  The 
Knights  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  and  the 
French  Club  presented  a  French  play. 

At  Cornell  a  most  interesting  custom 
is  that  of  the  Savage  Club,  founded 
largely  through  the  aid  of  Professor 
Morse  Stephens  of  Cornell,  an  Oxford 
graduate  and  a  member  of  the  Savage 
Club  of  London,  in  entertaining  after 
their  performances  well-known  actors 
who  come  to  Ithaca.  The  chief  Cornell 
dramatic  organisation  is  the  Masque. 
This  elects  its  members  on  the  basis  of 
competition,  and  several  plays  are  given 
each  year  with  marked  success.  It  gave 
a  few  years  ago  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.  Its  play  this  coming  winter 
will  be  entitled  Her.  It  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  one  of  Sidney  Grundy's  farces. 
The  Savage  Club  will  give  at  Ithacathis 
December  a  burlesque  entitled  Mrs. 
Renigs  of  the  Cribbage  Match,  a  title 
which  the  compositor  and  the  proof- 
reader on  one  of  the  Cornell  publications 
the  other  day  managed  to  twist  into  Mrs. 
Re's  Wiggs  of  the  Cribbage  Patch.  The 
author  of  this  burlesque  is  Louis  A. 
Fuertes,  '97,  the  illustrators,  D.  T.  Wells, 
'04,  and  R.  L.  Dempster,  '04.  Mr. 
Dempster  will  have  a  song  and  dance 
at  the  performance  with  the  euphonious 
title  of  Boosie  Susie.  Last  -year,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  French  depart- 
ment, L' Anglais  tel  qu'on  le  parle  and 
La  poudre  aux  yeux  were  produced. 
•Professor  Olmstead  especially  took  an 
active  interest  in  them. 

An  open  secret,  in  the  real  sense  of  that 
misused  term,  is  that  the  sophomore- 
junior  fraternities  at  Yale  give  plays  at 
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their  initiations.  These  fraternities,  Psi 
Upsilon,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  and  Zeta  Psi,  occupy  "tombs'' 
after  the  Yale  fashion.  A  chief  feat- 
ure of  these  "tombs,"  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  which  the  late  John 
Addison  Porter,  President  McKinley's 
secretary,  a  most  enthusiastic  Yale  man, 
has  described,  are  their  theatres.  "It 
was  left  to  the  mother  chapter  of  D.K.E. 
at  Yale,"  Mr.  Porter  wrote,  "in  1861,  to 
perfect  an  appropriate  and  feasible  build- 
ing for  all  colleges,  to  rear  it  in  suitable 
materials  and  to  furnish  it  with  complete 
appointments :  In  appearance  a  well-pro- 
portioned Greek  temple,  whose  interior 
plan  provided  an  assembly  room  for 
grand  occasions,  a  smaller  hall  for  ordi- 
nary meetings,  facilities  for  dramatic  en- 
tertainments and  banquet  festivities, 
space  for  the  preservation  of  archives  and 
the  storing  of  relics."  The  initiations  of 
these  four  societies  take  place  the  same 
nights  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  each 
year,  and  the  plays  then  given  are  made 
occasions  for  great  gatherings  of  the 
societies'  alumni,  including  many  who 
come  to  New  Haven  from  afar  for  the 
purpose.  Usually  these  productions  are 
light  in  character  and  usually  they  are 
written  by  members  of  the  society.  No 
outside  coaches  are  employed  and  no 
outsiders  see  the  plays,  for  only  fraternity 
members  are  allowed  inside  the  "tombs." 
Much  about  the  productions,  however, 
finds  its  way  out.  The  work  that  Wil- 
liam, or  "Doc."  Clyde,  a  member  of  the 
well-known  Philadelphian  family,  and  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1901  at  Yale,  did 
in  Psi  U  theatricals  was  locally  famous, 
particularly  his  presentations  of  the  easy 
man  of  the  world. 

In  1900  the  Yale  Dramatic  Association 
was  formed.  Now  so  strong  and  suc- 
cessful, it  started  under  difficulties.  It 
had  no  social  help  at  all.  The  members 
of  the  play-giving  fraternities  looked 
without  enthusiasm  on  it.  But  it  had  the 
spirit  and  it  throve.  Frank  Lea  Short,  a 
professional  coach,  did  a  great  deal  for 
the  Association,  and  Professor  William 
Lyon  Phelps,  of  the  English  Department, 
also  took  a  great  personal  interest  in  it. 
Its  productions  are  ambitious.  Its  first 
offerings  were  two  old  English  plays,  The 
Pardoner's  Tale  and  the  Secundum  Pas* 
torum.    Since  then  it  has  given  Thomas 


Heywood's  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Wt&, 
with  two  hundred  students   taking  pm^ 
many  of  whom  comprised  the  tempera 
audience  that  was  part  of  the  productia 
Sheridan's    Critic;    High    LAfe    Bd*  ^ 
Stairs;  and,  last  spring,  Goldsmith's  ftg 
Good  Natured  Man.    At  the  Yale  bicaj* 
tennial  two  years  ago  the  Yale  Dramat|fe 
Association   presented    in    an    open  a" 
amphitheatre  before  9,000  people^  includ- 
ing 5,000  Yale  graduates,  more  than  half 
the  living  Yale  men,  a  most  successful 
series  of  historical  pictures  of  Yale  life, 
old  and  new.    The  first  of  them  was  The 
Founding  of  Yale — 1701,  and  among  the 
others  were  Washington  at  Yale — 177% 
and  The  Execution  of  Nathan  Hale*— 
1776.    The  Yale  Dramatic  Association  is 
limited  to  thirty-five  men,  chosen  by  cam- 
petition,  and  in  the  fall  of  1902,  to  fill  the 
fifteen  vacancies  in  the  club,  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  six  men  responded. 

The  Psi  Upsilon  chapter  at  Wesleyan 
gives  a  play  every  spring.  At  Cornell  an 
important  feature  of  the  elaborate  Junior 
Week  festivities  every  February  is  the 
play  that  Psi  Upsilon  gives  at  its  home 
on  the  edge  of  Cascadilla  Gorge. 

Organised  in  1882,  Princeton's  Tri- 
angle Club  has  had  a  most  gratifying 
play-giving  history,  and  among  its  mem- 
bers have  been  James  Barnes,  Booth 
Tarkington  and  "Bill"  Morse.  At  first 
the  plays  it  gave  were  by  prominent  au- 
thors, but  about  1890  a  musical  comedy 
written  by  undergraduates  was  produced 
and  that  has  been  the  policy  ever  since. 
The  play  in  1900,  The  King  of  Pomeru, 
was  so  well  received  that  it  was  played 
throughout  the  next  year,  and  last  year's 
one,  The  Mullah  of  Miasma,  was  shown 
in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Newark,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  in  addition  to 
the  two  Pririteton  performances. 

Interest  in  dramatics  at  Columbia  cen- 
tres in  the  annual  "  'Varsity  Show.'*  The 
Mischief  Maker,  produced  last  year,  was 
under  the  auspices  of  Kings  Crown,  a 
literary  and  social  organisation,  and  it 
was  seen  at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  New 
York,  during  the  entire  week  of  March 
23,  with  performances  every  evening  and 
with  a  Saturday  matinee.  It  was  an 
original  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  the 
scene  being  laid  on  the  planet  Venus, 
with  thirteen  Columbia  men  in  the  cast, 
thirty  in  the  chorus  and  thirty-five  in 
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the  orchestra.  For  the  previous  five 
years  the  show  had  lost  money  and  had 
accumulated  debts  amounting  to  $1,100. 
The  1903  show  was  profitable  enough  to 
pay  off  this  debt  and  establish  a  guar- 
antee fund  for  future  shows.  Its  cost 
was  about  $2,500.  Roi  Cooper  Megrue 
was  the  show  manager.  Professor 
Harry  Thurston  Peck,  faculty  vice-presi- 


O.   T.   BISI'HAM.   PRINCETON,  1904. 
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dent  of  Kings  Crown,  interested  himself 
to  make  it  a  success.  The  Columbia 
"  'Varsity  Show"  for  this  year  will  be 
produced  the  week  of  March  14.  The 
comic  opera  is  being  written  by  R.  C. 
Megrue  and  R.  C.  Gaige,  with  music  by 


C.  J.  Penney.  The  title  probably  will  be 
The  Island  of  Not.  Here  is  a  stanza 
from  one  of  its  lyrics : 

A  tutor  mild  went  on  a  toot, 

And  guzzled  whiskey  strong  and  beer. 
But  it  took  champagne  his  taste  to  suit. 

And  he  drank  his  Werner  half-pint  clear. 
Now  he  was  a  devil  all  because 

That's  the  kind  of  a  toot  he  was. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that? 

The  tutor  mild  got  drunk  and  sinned 

And  the  devil  within  him  gently  grinned 
Ha  hee,  ha  ha! 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that? 

The  Mask  and  Wig  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  had  a  remarkably 
successful  existence  of  fifteen  years,  and 
much  of  its  success  it  attributes  to  \is 
graduate  element,  though  undergraduates 
do  the  acting  in  public.  It  has  a  dub 
house,  and  its  annual  burlesque  costs 
something  like  $5,000,  over  half  of  this 
often  going  for  costumes.  Most  college 
dramatic  clubs  that  go  out  of  town  "try 
it  on  the  dog"  first,  and  Mask  and  Wig 
goes  to  Atlantic  City  to  do  this,  taking 
four  special  cars,  two  of  them  for  scenery. 
At  Cornell  the  Masque  does  this  fre- 
quently at  the  insane  asylum  at  Willard 
N.  Y.,  and  not  few  are  the  resultant  jests. 

Other  college  dramatic  organisations 
are  the  Sock  and  Buskin  at  Brown ;  a 
club  at  Lafayette  wrhich  has  the  same 
name;  the  Dramatic  Club,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia ;  the  University  Dra- 
matic Club  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota ;  the  Dartmouth  Dramatic  Club ;  the 
Circle  Comique,  at  Union ;  the  Jesters  of 
Trinity ;  and  the  Cap  and  Bells  at  Wil- 
liams. For  the  last  three  years  the  Cap 
and  Bells  has  appeared  at  the  Carnegie 
Lyceum  in  New  York.  At  Rutgers  the 
seniors  customarily  give  a  play  in  June, 
and  at  New  York  University  they  give  a 
play  each  year.  The  University7  of  Roch- 
ester Dramatic  Club  has  existed  almost 
since  the  founding  of  the  institution.  A 
number  of  Amherst  fraternities  give 
plays,  and  there  is  much  interest  each 
year  in  the  "Senior  Dramatics."  The 
Seniors  take  a  long  trip  each  Easter  vaca- 
tion with  their  play,  usually  giving  at 
least  a  dozen  out-of-town  performances. 

Ferhaps  the  most  novel  attempt  in  dra- 
matics made  by  undergraduates  any- 
where   will     be    the     performance    of 
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an  English  adaptation  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  masterpiece  Sakuntdla.  This  the 
senior  class  at  Smith  College  has  chosen 
for  the  1904  Commencement  Week.  Stu- 
dents at  the  women's  colleges  generally 
steer  toward  the  serious  in  choosing  their 
plays.  At  Wellesley  there  is  a  Shakes- 
peare Society,  which  gives  a  Shakespeare 


EMILY    VAN    DUZER    FORD,  VASSAR,   1906. 
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play  each  year.  At  Bryn  Mawr  the 
juniors  at  the  end  of  each  year  give  some- 
thing for  the  seniors,  the  performance 
last  spring  being  a  dramatisation  of  Ten- 
nyson's Gareth  and  Lyncttc.  Even  Greek 
has  no  terrors  for  them.  At  Vassar  in 
"  Tay  of  1902  Aristophanes's  Birds  was 


presented  in  the  original  by  the    Phila- 

lethean  Society. 

To  this  organisation  at  Vassar,  known 
as  "Phil,"  the  entire  student   body   be- 
longs.    It  gives  four  plays  a  year.      Be- 
sides the  Birds,  As  You  Like  It  and  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream    have    been 
given  in  recent  years,  all  as  out  of  door 
performances.    The  names  of  most  of  the 
"Phil"  plays  are  not  known   except   to 
the  actors  until  the  day  before  the  per- 
formance, the  object  being  to  deepen  in- 
terest,   and    possibly    also    to    train    the 
feminine  mind  in  the  gentle  art  of  keep- 
ing a  secret.  At  Smith,  besides  the  senior 
play,  a  joint  production  is  made  yearly  by 
the  two  literary  societies,  and  the  clubs 
of  the  French  Department  and  the  Ger- 
nan  Department  present  a  play  each  a 
year  in  those  languages.      In    addition, 
each  of  the  campus  dormitories  gives  one 
once  every  three  years.    At  Wellesley,  as 
at  Vassar,  there  is  a  large  dramatic  or- 
ganisation to  which  all  members  of  the 
college  may  belong,  in  this  case  called 
"The  Barnswallows."    The  society  gives 
five  or  six  plays  a  year,  the  first  and  last 
rather  elaborate,  the  others  short.     Those 
that  were  presented  last  June  and  last 
October  were  Written  by  Wellesley  girls. 
In  addition  the  juniors  give  a  play  about 
December  in  each  year,  and  the  seniors 
give  one  each  June.    At  Bryn  Mawr  an 
annual  affair  is  the  play  given  in  Novem- 
ber for  the  freshmen  by  the  sophomores. 
At  the  women's  colleges  such  plays  as 
Trelawny  of  the  IV  el  Is  and  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  are  special  favourites. 

At  Mount  Holyoke,  plays  are  given 
yearly  by  the  three  upper  classes,  and 
operas  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
choral  club.  Last  year  The  Mikado  was 
presented. 

At  the  coeducational  institutions,  too. 
dramatics  flourish  among  the  women.  At 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  a  society 
among  the  men  called  the  Haresfoot  Club 
gives  a  play  each  winter.  A  recent  play 
it  gave  was  The  Private  Secretary — a 
piece,  by  the  way,  that  men's  dramatic 
clubs  seem  particularly  fond  of.  A  simi- 
lar organisation  among  the  "co-eds"  at 
Wisconsin  is  the  Red. Domino,  and  these 
two  organisations  often  exchange  cour- 
tesies in  filling  up  the  casts.  The  Edwin 
Booth  Society,  also  at  Wisconsin,  gave 
last   spring  an  elaborate  production  of 
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Othello.  At  the  University  of  California 
the  women  present  a  play  every  year  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  "Co-ed  Day." 

At  Sage  College,  Cornell  University, 
the  women  are  active  in  dramatics,  there 
being  a  dramatic  club,  and  in  addition 
plays  given  by  the  classes.    The  women 


for  several  years,  on  invitation  of  the 
men's  dramatic  organisation,  the  Masque, 
took  the  parts  of  women  in  the  plays. 
There  was  dissatisfaction  at  this,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  men  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  beginning  with  senior  week, 
last  June,  a  change  was  effected,  and 
men  again  took  the  women's  parts. 


cast  OF 
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Echoes,  if  nothing  more,  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  college  man  with  regard  to 
the  woman  .student  at  his  institution  are 
frequent  in  the  burlesques.  In  a  topical 
duet  between  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost,  in 
the  '93  Pudding  play  at  Harvard,  en- 
titled Hamlet,  or  the  Sport,  the  Spook 
and  the  Spinster,  in  this  stanza : 

Hamlet:     They   say   that    Harvard   College 

is  a-going  to  the   dogs. 
Yes,  I've  heard  so.    Ghost:   So  they  say. 


MISS  ELIZABETH   VALENTINE,  CORNELL,  1902. 

Ab  Grand-dauff  liter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Storra,  who 
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Hamlet:     That  we  spend  our  time  in  finery 

and  fancy  catalogues. 
Yes,  I've  heard  so.    Ghost:    So  they  say. 


Hamlet:     That  luxury  and  riches,  and 

sipation's  whirl 
Have   made   the   Harvard   man    as    rar« 

baronet  or  earl, 
And  our  only  real  success  is  now  the  Hi 

vard  Annex  girl, 
I  have  heard  so.    Both:   I  don't  think! 

Compliments  to  New  Haven  are  paid 
in  this  stanza : 

Ghost:     They  say  that  things  are  very  t 

f'rent  down  at  dear  old  Vale. 
I  have  heard  so.    Hamlet:    So  they  say. 
Ghost:     That  you'll   find   her    as    the    son| 

remarks  so  hearty  and   so    hale, 
Yes,  I've  heard  so.    Hamlet:     So  they  i 
Ghost:    They  all  go  to  chapel  and  learn  I 

be  good, 
And    their    purely    pious    motives    are 

fully  understood, 
That  they  say  they  wouldn't  cut  it?  not  noi 

even  if  they  could, 
I  have  heard  so.    Both:    I  don't  think! 

This  was  the  fourth  stanza : 

Ghost-'    I  hear  that  we  are  threatened  with 

a  terrible  machine, 
I  have  heard  so.    Hamlet:    So  they  say. 
Ghost:     And    I   hardly   need   to    tell   you   I 

refer  to  crinoline, 
I  have  heard  so.    Hamlet:    So  they  say. 
Ghost:     If  all  the  girls  should    wear  them, 

I  wonder  what  we'd  do. 
If  we  got  into  a  horse-car  with  even  a  icw. 
Would  it  hold  a  half  a  dozen  where  it  once 

held  sixty-two? 
I  have  heard  so.    Both:    I  don't  think! 

Harvard  men  don't  spare  the  Boston 
folk,  as  this  shows: 

Ghost:  A  stately  Boston  matron  to  her 
charming  daughter  said, 

I  have  heard  so.    Hamlet:    So  they  say. 

Ghost:  "Look  for  intellect  and  culture, 
Arabella,  when  you  wed." 

I  have  heard  so.    Hatijlet:    So  they  say. 

Ghost:  "But  tell  me,  mamma,  truly,"  the 
daughter  made  reply, 

"Would  you  let  a  cool  two  millions,  go  per- 
ambulating by?" 

And  the  stately  matron  answered,  as  she 
winked  the  other  eye. 

Both:    "I  have  heard  so,  I  don't  think!" 

Among  the  characters  in  Hamlet  were 
"Bolognius,  the  Queen's  Chamberlain, 
Decidedly  Dutch,  Desperately  in  Debt, 
with  a  Dowerless  Daughter."  The 
libretto  was  by  G.  B.  Blake,  J.  A.  Wilder, 
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and  S.  F.  Batchelder,  and  the  music  by  P. 
L.  Atherton  and  E.H.Abbott,  all  '93  men. 
The  "Apprentice's  Song,"  in  The 
Sphinx,  another  Pudding  opera,  is  also 
an  excellent  example  of  the  lyrics  of  a 
college  play.    It  begins : 

I  was  born  in  the  suburbs  of  Harlem, 

At  the  bottom  of  Billy  Goat  Dell, 
And  my  friends  all  live  in  the  Bowery, 

And  my  girl  is  a  Bowery  belle. 
Poor,  hard-working,  were  my  parents, 

And  I  work  for  my  living  as  well. 
My  name  you  can't  find  in  the  blue-book, 

For  I'm  only  a  fifth-rate  swell. 

Chorus: 

Only  a  fifth-rate  swell, 
Only  a  fifth-rate  swell, 

Don't  say  I  am  handsome, 
Don't  call  me  a  dear, 

For  I'm  only  a  fifth-rate  swell. 

The  clever  college  hits  in  this  stanza 
are  obvious: 

Out  at  Cambridge  every  one  cuts  me, 
Instructors  all  my  swipes  repel, 


I  don't  belong  to  the  Co-operative  Society, 
For  I'm  only  a  fifth-rate  swell. 

The  H.  A.  A.  I  couldn't  get  into, 
The  Faculty  know  I  raise — Well! 

I'm  not  in  it  with  the  regent, 
For  I'm  only  a  fifth-rate  swelL 

Here  again  are  compliments  to  New 
Haven : 

In  New  London   where  the  Pequots 

Used  to  shriek  their  war-like  yell, 
Came  de  Yales  to  meet  the  Hayvards, 

De  Hayvards  won,  so  I've  heard  tell. 
The  Elis  claimed  the  tugboat's  washing 

Stopped  the   motion  of  their  shell. 
But  I  call  it  mighty  poor  rowing 

If  it's  stopped  by  a  fifth-rate  swell. 

The  Vincent  Club,  a  fashionable  or- 
ganisation of  young  Boston  women 
which  a  short  time  before  had  presented 
a  play,  received  this  kind  mention  in  a 
Pudding  production : 

"Society  uncovers  a  number  of  shins." 
L.  Guernsey  Price. 
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A  BALLADE  OF  STORY-BOOK  LAND. 

From  sermon  and  sonnet  and  screed, 

From  ponderous  tones  all  a-row, 
From  theses  of  dogma  and  creed, 

From  broadside  and  skit  and  bon-mot 

Turn  back  to  the  long,  long  ago. 
Dull  embers  by*  memory*  fanned 

Break  forth  in  a  radiant  glow, 
The  glory*  of  Story-book  Land! 

Wild  warriors  with  raging  stampede 

Charge  down  on  a  furious  foe: 
"While  brave,  gallant  knights  intercede 

For  maidens  all  trembling  with  woe, 
The  fairies  their  favors  bestow, 

The  Prince  wins  the  Princess's  hand; 

'Tis  a  dazzling,  a  magical  show, 
The  glory*  of  Story- Book  Land ! 

Give  R^obinson  Crusoe  the  lead, 

Then  R^ollo  and  cAlice  and  Jo; 
cTVlunchausen,  with  marvellous  deed; 

Br'er  Rj>abbit,  Bagheera,  Lobo, 

Captain  Nemo,  Sinbad,  Ivanhoe, 
Tom  Brown,  R^obin  Hood  and  his  band, 

Don  Quixote,  the  Deerslayer, — oh, 
The  glory*  of  Story-book  Land ! 

L' Envoi: 

oAh,  Grown-ups,  a  few  of  us  know, 
oA  few  of  us  still  understand; 

c>4nd  are  glad  we  can  never  outgrow 
The  glory*  of  Story-book  Land! 

Carolyn  Wells* 


cA  Story*   for  Young  Children. 

By  Harry  Thurston  Peck. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


Pakt  I. 

HILDA  was  sitting  on  the  grass 
under  a  big  tree.  It  was  a 
favourite  nook  of  hers,  down 
at  the  end  of  the  long  meadow 
where  the  clover-blossoms  swayed  in  the 
wind.  She  often  went  there  all  by  her- 
self in  the  afternoon,  with  her  doll  for 
company.  Hilda  liked  to  be  alone  some- 
times, because  she  had  thoughts  and 
fancies  that  no  one  else  ever  quite  seemed 
to  understand,  and  so  she  kept  them  to 
herself  and  dreamed  over  them  under  the 
big  tree  at  the  end  of  the  meadow. 

It  was  the  last  week  of  September; 
and,  in  a  day  or  two,  Hilda  was  to  be 
sent  to  school  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  She  didn't  exactly  know  what  school 
was  like  or  whether  she  was  going  to 
be  pleased  with  it  or  not.  She  was  six 
years  old,  and  she  thought  that  she  knew 
enough  already  without  going  to  any 
school.  She  could  read  through  Mother 
Goose  without  making  a  single  mistake, 
for  she  knew  it  all  by  heart,  and  if  you 


just  showed  her  one  of  the  pictures  she 
could  say  the  rhymes  off  fast.  And  she 
could  tell  you  the  stories  out  of  a  good 
many  other  books  such  as  The  White  Cat 
and  Puss  in  Boots  and  Aladdin  ;  and  she 
could  count  as  far  as  thirty,  and  give  you 
the  names  of  the  numbers  up  to  ten  when 
she  saw  them,  except  that  she  sometimes 
got  6  mixed  up  with  9,  because  they 
looked  so  much  alike,  only  the  curly  parts 
were  in  different  places.  She  could  even 
tell  time  by  the  big  clock  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase — that  is,  she  knew  the 
hours.  So,  as  she  thought  it  all  over  by 
herself  under  the  big  tree,  it  did  seem 
rather  silly  to  send  her  to  school.  She 
had  already  learned  as  much  as  she 
needed  to  know  or  wanted  to  know,  and 
so — 

What  was  that  noise  ? 

Hilda  stopped  thinking  of  school  and 
began  to  look  about  her.  She  had  cer- 
tainly heard  something  moving  quite 
near  by.  As  she  listened,  there  came 
to  her  ears  a  sound  like  a  long  hiss,  and 
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also  a  curious  little  gasping  and  puffing 
as   though  some  one  was  very  much  out 
of  breath.    It  was  all  very  faint  and  she 
would  probably  not  have  heard  it  if  her 
ear  had  not  been  near  the  ground.    Yet 
she   could  see  nothing.     The  grass  be- 
t-ween her  and  the  stone  wall  was  quite 
long  ;  and  even  when  she  sat  up,  it  was  as 
high  as  her  head.     So  she  scrambled  to 
her   feet  and  looked  in  the  direction  of 
the    sounds.     Then  she  saw  a  strange 
sight. 

Down  at  one  corner  of  the  wall  was  a 

big    black   spider.     Hilda   did   not   like 

spiders,  and  she  used  to  dream  awful 

dreams  about  them.     She  did  not  often 

dream  at  all ;  but  somehow  or  other  she 

always  dreamed  at  Thanksgiving  night 

and  on  the  night  after  Christmas,  and  it 

was  generally  about  spiders.  But  she  had 

never  dreamed  of  a  spider  so  big  and 

black  and  fat  and  horrid  as  this  spider 

which  she  now  saw  near  the  wall.    And 

he  was  not  spinning  webs  or  doing  any 

useful  things.    He  was  standing  up  high 

on  his  hind  claws  and  striking  out  with 

his  front  claws,  while  he  made  a  hissing 

noise  that  sounded  like  a  snake's.     The 

next   moment,    Hilda    saw   what   it   all 

meant.     Close  to  the  wall  and  with  his 

back  against  it,  was  a  tiny  little  creature 

only  a  few  inches  high.    He  was  dressed 

in   some   kind   of   silken   material   that 

gleamed  and  glittered  like  spun  gold,  and 

in  his  hand  he  held  what  seemed  to  be 

a  small  sharp  needle,  but  which  Hilda 

saw  was  a  sword.     With  this  he  was 

slashing  and  lunging  at  the  great  spider 

with  all  his  might.  The  spider  was  afraid 

to  come  too  near,  lest  his  claws  should  be 

pierced  by  the  sharp  sword ;  but  he  kept 

the  long,  hairy  nippers  moving  and  he 

hissed  and  hissed  and  hissed.    The  little 

creature  who  was  defending  himself  was 

very   pale,   and   every   time   the   spider 

hissed,  his  face  grew  paler  still,  and  he 

gasped  and  swayed  as  though  he  was 

going  to  fall.     Hilda  saw  that  he  could 

not  hold  out  much  longer. 

"Well!"  said  she,  'Til  just  make  that 
spider  stop." 

She  looked  about  and  saw  a  large 
stone.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  lift  it, 
but  she  hoisted  it  up  in  her  two  little 
hands.  Then  she  took  a  step  or  two,  and, 
standing  just  behind  the  spider,  she  held 
the  stone  directly  over  him.    The  spider 


did  not  notice  her.  He  was  puffing  him- 
self up  for  a  final  hiss.  Slowly  and  sav- 
agely he  reared  up  on  his  powerful  hind 
claws ;  his  fore-claws,  big  and  black,  were 
raised  in  the  air ;  in  two  seconds  he  would 


THE    DOCTOR    IS    ANGRY 


have  hissed  and  sprung,  when —    Crash ! 

Smash  !    Down  came  the  great  big  stone, 

and  the  spider  was  all  in  pieces. 
"There !"  said  Hilda.    "Take  that !" 
She  looked  at  the  little  creature  who 

had  been  fighting  the  spider.     He  was 
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leaning  against  the  wall,  and  his  face  was 

^*ill     as  white  as  paper.    When  he  saw 

***»t    the  spider  was  smashed,  he  let  his 

sword    fall    with   a   tinkle    among   the 

stones.    In  a  minute  or  two,  however,  his 

colour  came  back  to  him,  his  eyes  grew 

^>r~i^ht,  and  he  stood  up  straight  and 

looked  into  Hilda's  face. 

**You  have  saved  my  life,"  said  he. 

Bis  voice  was  such  a  little  bit  of  a 

'voice  that  Hilda  had  to  lean  down  to 

"Hoar  it;  but  it  sounded  sweet  and  clear 

as    a  silver  harp.     Hilda  didn't  know 

'what  to  say. 

"Yes,"  he  continued ;  "you  have  saved 
my  life.    Who  are  you,  little  girl  ?" 
"Oh !"  she  said,  "I'm  Hilda." 
"Hilda?    That's  a  very  pretty  name.  I 
owe  you  a  great  deal,  Hilda." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Hilda,  simply.  "I  don't 
like  spiders." 

"Neither  do  I,"  remarked  he,  picking 
up  his  sword  and  wiping  it  on  a  blade 
of  grass.  "Don't  you  want  to  know  who 
I  am?" 

"Yes,"  said  Hilda,  "only  I  thought  it 
wouldn't  be  polite  to  ask." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  returned  he,  smil- 
ing. "I'm  an  elf,  and  I  have  the  power 
of  all  the  elves.  You  know  elves  are 
almost  the  same  as  fairies." 

"Are  they?"  said  Hilda.  "But  my 
mamma  says  that  there  aren't  any 
fairies  now  outside  of  story-books." 

"I  know,"  replied  the  elf ;  "and  if  you 
ask  your  mamma  she  will  say  that  there 
aren't  any  elves  either,  outside  of  story- 
books. But  you  see  me,  and  I  am  an  elf." 
"You  do  look  just  like  one,"  admitted 
Hilda,  thoughtfully. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "and  I  have  magic 
power.  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  of 
it  because  you  killed  the  spider.  How 
would  you  like  to  be  able  to  wish  for 
anything  you  want  and  have  it  come 
true?" 

"Of  course,  I  should  like  it,"  said 
Hilda.  "But  if  you  have  magic  power 
why  didn't  you  just  wish  for  the  spider 
to  be  dead?  He  would  have  killed  you 
in  another  minute." 

"Ah,"  replied  the  elf,  shaking  his  head 
ruefully.  "Spiders  are  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  elves,  and  they  are  the  one  thing 
over  which  we  have  no  power.  If  we 
meet  them,  we  have  to  fight  with  them, 
and  their  breath  is  poisonous  to  us.    That 


is  why  we  are  not  so  powerful  as  the 
fairies.  But  I  can  make  you  a  gift  of  five 
magic  wishes,  and  I'm  going  to  do  so. 
Listen.  After  you  wake  up  to-morrow 
morning  you  will  be  able  to  wish  five 
times, — each  time  for  anything  you  want, 
and  your  wish  will  be  answered  as  soon 
as  you  make  it.  But  I  advise  you  not  to 
use  up  your  wishes  on  foolish  little  things 
such  as  children  want,  but  to  keep  them 
all  till  you  are  a  great  deal  older  or  until 
you  really  and  truly  need  them." 

"But  how  am  I  going  to  make  the 
wishes,  so  that  they  will  be  answered?" 
asked  Hilda,  who  was  beginning  to  be  a 
good  deal  impressed. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  elf.  "When 
you  have  decided  that  you  really  do  need 
anything,  go  off  somewhere  all  by  your- 
self, and  say  aloud  just  what  it  is  you 
wish  for.    Then  repeat  these  lines : 

'Little  elf,  little  elf, 
Come  to  me  your  ownty  self. 
Make  my  spoken  wish  come  true 
As  you  said  that  you  would  do/ 

"Then  you  will  have  a  sign  that  your 
wish  is  heard  and  answered.  But  be  a 
wise  little  girl  and  don't  waste  your 
wishes  on  trifles." 

"I  won't,"  said  Hilda.  "But  I  wish 
you  could  make  me  quite  sure  that  it  is 
all  so." 

"Well,  ask  me  to  do  something  to  make 
you  sure.  Try  and  see  whether  I  am 
really  an  elf  and  have  magic  power. 
Think  of  some  proof." 

"Oh,"  said  Hilda,  looking  around  and 
feeling  rather  at  a  loss,  "well — er— well, 
suppose  you  turn  all  the  green  grass  in 
this  meadow  bright  blue." 

"I  will,"  replied  the  elf;  "and  then  will 
you  believe?" 

"Yes ;  but  do  it  now." 

"Presently,"  said  the  elf. 

Hilda  had  been  looking  at  the  meadow 
to  see  whether  it  was  turning  bright  blue. 
It  remained  as  green  as  ever. 

"Why  don't  you  do  it?"  asked  Hilda, 
facing  about. 

But  the  elf  had  disappeared. 

"Pooh !"  thought  Hilda  as  she  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  house  for  dinner.  "I 
don't  believe  it,  after  all.  Maybe  I 
dreamed  the  whole  thing." 

The  next  morning  when  she  woke,  she 
was  quite  sure  that  it  was  all  a  dream. 
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After  she  had  been  dressed,  she  went 
down  to  breakfast.  Her  mother  was 
there,  but  her  father  had  gone  out  for 
an  early  walk  and  had  not  yet  returned. 
Breakfast  was  nearly  over  when  all  of  a 
sudden  he  came  rushing  in  with  his  hat 
on  his  head  and  his  stick  in  his  hand. 

"Here  is  a  most  astonishing  thing!" 
cried  he.  "Extraordinary !  Inexplicable ! 
Every  blade  of  grass  in  the  Long 
Meadow  has  turned  a  bright  sky-blue  1 
Briggs  saw  it  first  and  ran  out  to  tell  me ; 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  people  down 
there  looking  at  it.  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  before  1  Professor  Hoot 
who  is  visiting  at  the  Rectory  says  that 
it  is  due  to  the  peculiar  chemical  com- 
position of  the  soil.  He  is  going  to 
analyse  some  of  the  earth  and  write  a 
paper  about  it.  But  the  most  curious  fact 
is  this :  every  blade  of  grass  in  that  one 
particular  meadow  is  bright  blue,  but 
not  one  single  blade  of  grass  in  the  ad- 
joining meadows  has  been  changed  at  all. 
It  is  marvellous  1" 

He  went  on  talking  excitedly  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  room.  It  was 
a  long  while  before  he  could  be  got  to  sit 
down  and  eat  his  breakfast,  and  soon 
after,  he  went  off  to  talk  with  Professor 
Hoot.  But  Hilda  said  nothing.  She 
only  smiled  to  herself  and  knew  in  her 
heart  that  she  had  not  been  dreaming  the 
day  before,  but  that  the  five  magic  wishes 
were  really  hers. 

On  the  following  Monday,  Hilda  was 
sent  to  school.  She  was  small  for  her 
age;  and  so  Miss  Morris,  the  principal, 
put  her  in  the  kindergarten.  There  she 
found  a  number  of  girls  whom  she  al- 
ready knew ;  and  she  began  to  think  that 
she  would  like  it.  Everything  was  differ- 
ent from  what  she  had  supposed  a  school 
would  be.  No  one  had  to  study  any 
books ;  but  some  of  the  girls  were  build- 
ing block  houses,  and  others  were  string- 
ing beads,  and  others  were  putting  little 
coloured  pegs  in  holes.  Some  very 
small  children  were  standing  in  a  circle 
and  singing  a  song  like  this : 

'The  rat  takes  the  cheese, 
The  rat  takes  the  cheese, 
HeWi-O.  the  Jerry-O, 
The  rat  takes  the  cheese  Iv 

Then  they  would  all  go  down  on  their 
^ands  and  knees  and  squeak  and  pretend 


to  nibble  something.  This  was  to  teadb 
them  what  rats  are,  and  that  cheese  can 
be  eaten.  They  would  never  have  learned 
those  things  at  home,  and  so  their 
mothers  had  sent  them  to  the  kindergar- 
ten to  be  educated  thoroughly. 

Hilda  was  not  set  to  stringing  beads  or 
playing  rat ;  but  the  kindergarten  teacher. 
Miss  McFadd,  took  her  over  to  a  comer 
where  five  or  six  girls  were  sitting-. 

"Here,  Hilda,"  said  Miss  McFadd, 
"are  all  kinds  of  splints  and  strips  of 
different  colours  which  can  be  woven 
into  pretty  little  baskets.  Just  watch  how 
the  others  do  them  and  try  to  make  a 
very  simple  one  yourself.  I  will  look 
at  what  you  have  done  about  noon-time.* 

So  she  went  away  and  left  Hilda  with 
the  other  girls.  Now  Hilda  did  not  know 
any  of  them  to  speak  to;  but  one  of  them 
she  had  heard  about  and  was  sorry  to 
see  her  there.  This  was  a  tall,  lank,  un- 
pleasant looking  girl  named  Frieda.  She 
was  nearly  two  years  older  than  Hilda, 
but  because  she  was  lazy  and  dull  she 
was  still  in  the  kindergarten.  She  could 
not  learn  things  quickly  herself ;  but  she 
was  as  malicious  and  full  of  tricks  as  a 
monkey;  and  she  always  tried  to  annoy 
the  new  children  who  had  just  come  to 
the  school.  Being  older  than  the  rest  of 
them,  she  was  a  sort  of  leader  among 
them ;  and  though  they  did  not  like  her 
very  well,  they  were  afraid  of  her  sharp 
tongue  and  of  the  tricks  she  might  play 
on  them  if  they  did  not  do  what  she 
wanted. 

No  sooner  had  Hilda  sat  down  than 
Frieda  began  to  mock  her.  If  Hilda 
picked  up  a  piece  of  coloured  plaiting, 
Frieda  picked  up  one  just  like  it  If 
Hilda  put  one  down,  Frieda  did  the  same. 
If  Hilda  moved  her  chair,  Frieda  moved 
hers.  If  Hilda  stopped  and  did  noth- 
ing, Frieda  stopped  too.  If  Hilda 
coughed,  Frieda  coughed.  In  fact,  she 
kept  mimicking  Hilda  until  the  poor  child 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  The  worst  of 
it  was  that  the  other  children,  instead  of 
going  on  with  their  work,  all  ceased  do- 
ing anything,  and  watched  Frieda.  When 
at  last  she  had  made  Hilda  very  unhappy 
they  giggled  and  whispered  to  one  an- 
other, until  Hilda  was  ready  to  cry  with 
mortification. 

"Huh!"  said  Frieda  to  the  girl  who 
sat  beside  her.    "We  don't  want  any  cry- 
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b*«s    here,  do  we?    They  ought  to  t>e 
their    little   cribs   at   home   in   the 

irsery." 

**I*m  not  a  cry-baby  1"  said  Hilda,  try- 
fg  tx>  keep  the  tears  back. 
"Cry-baby!  Cry-baby!"  called  Frieda, 
*<I  tlien  she  pretended  to  cry  herself  and 
Ipe  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief; 
Fter  which  she  thrust  her  face  forward 
ck!  stuck  out  her  tongue.  She  looked 
scactly  like  an  ape. 

Jnst  at  this  moment  Miss  McFadd 
ame  up.  All  the  children  became  very 
[tiiet  and  began  to  work  busily  on  their 
taslcets.  Only  Hilda  sat  idle.  She  was 
rying  not  to  cry. 

"Children,  it  is  noon,"  said  Miss  Mc- 
tvadd.  "You  may  go  down  stairs  for 
your  luncheon.  How  have  you  got  on 
with  your  basket,  Hilda?" 

Hilda  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
"Oh,    Miss    McFadd!"    said    Frieda, 
"She  hasn't  done  anything  at  all." 

"How  is  this?"  asked  Miss  McFadd 
sharply.  "Haven't  you  even  tried  to  do 
your  basket?  The  other  girls  were  to 
show  you  how." 

"Oh,  Miss  McFadd!"  broke  in  Frieda. 
"We  did  show  her  how,  but  she  wouldn't 
try  at  all." 

Miss  McFadd  looked  at  Hilda  very 
severely.  She  ought  to  have  shown 
Hilda  herself;  but  she  had  forgotten  all 
about  it.  She  knew  this,  but  it  only 
made  her  more  cross  with  Hilda, 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "that  you  are 

so  obstinate  as  not  to  try.    I  shall  have 

to  punish  you  by  leaving  you  here  alone 

while    the    other    children    have    their 

luncheon.    You  can  have  something  to 

eat,  but  you  must  remain  here  until  you 

have  at  least  begun  your  basket.    I  am 

afraid  thatyou  are  avery  sulky  little  girl." 

Hilda  wanted  to  tell  Miss  McFadd  all 

about  everything  and  how  Frieda  had 

treated  her,  and  how  the  others  had  not 

once  offered  to  show  her  about  the  basket. 

But  she  hated  to  tell  tales  because  she 

had  been  taught  that  it  was  mean.    So 

she  said  not  a  word,  but  just  sat  still. 

Miss  McFadd  looked  at  her  a  moment 

and  then  went  away. 

"There,  cry-baby !"  said  Frieda,  as  she 
got  up  to  go  with  the  rest.  "Now  you'll 
have  a  nice  time  all  by  yourself!  You're 
too  stupid  to  make  a  basket!  Stupid! 
Stupid  r 


And  she  stuck  out  her  tongue  again 
and  went  away. 

Hilda  was  in  despair.  She  felt  that 
she  had  been  disgraced  before  all  the 
children  on  the  very  first  day  of  her 
school.  She  hadn't  supposed  that  any 
one  could  be  so  hateful  as  Frieda  was; 
and  Miss  McFadd  seemed  to  be  against 
her,  too.  School  had  seemed  so  pleas- 
ant to  her,  and  now  it  was  all  spoiled  at 
the  very  beginning.  And  she  knew  that 
she  couldn't  even  begin  to  make  a  basket. 
As  soon  as  the  maid  had  brought  her  a 
plate  with  her  luncheon  on  it  and  left 
her  quite  alone,  Hilda  broke  down  and 
begun  to  sob.  She  had  never  felt  so  un- 
happy in  her  life. 

She  sobbed  and  sobbed,  and  her  tears 
fell  down  upon  the  plaits  that  were  in  her 
lap.  If  she  could  only  weave  them  into 
a  fine  basket  and  make  Frieda  stop  tor- 
menting her !  Suddenly  she  remembered 
the  elf  and  the  wishes  that  he  had  given 
her.  But  was  it  really  true  that  she  could 
wish  things?  Anyhow  she  could  try. 
She  had  almost  forgotten  the  rhyme 
which  the  elf  had  taught  her,  but  she 
slowly  recalled  the  words.  Then  she  said 
aloud : 

"I  wish  for  a  most  beautiful  basket" 

And  then  she  added : 

■Little  elf,  little  elf, 
Come  to  me  your  ownty  self. 
Make  my  spoken  wish  come  true 
As  you  said  that  you  would  do.' 

Ting!  A  sound  like  a  little  silver  bell 
was  heard  in  the  room  behind  her,  and 
then  of  a  sudden  all  the  coloured  strips 
in  her  lap  and  on  the  floor  at  her  feet 
seemed  to  slide  together;  and  before 
Hilda  knew  what  was  happening,  a 
lovely  basket  stood  beside  her.  It  was 
cunningly  woven  in  the  shape  of  a 
Grecian  vase,  and  the  colours  were  blend- 
ed so  beautifully  that  the  whole  looked 
like  a  great  flower.  Hilda  clapped  her 
hands  with  joy  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

"Wonderful!"  cried  she. 

Then,  after  looking  at  the  basket  for 
a  while,  she  ate  her  luncheon  most  con- 
tentedly. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour,  the  children  all 
came  trooping  upstairs  again.  Frieda 
rushed  over  to  where  Hilda  sat.  She 
wanted  to  begin  tormenting  her  again. 

"Well,  cry-baby,"  she  said.    "How  did 
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you  like  being  punished?  I  suppose 
you've  been  making  a  fine  basket." 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Hilda. 

"Ho,  ho!"  jeered  Frieda.  "Yes,  a  lot 
you  have  1    Let's  see  it." 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Hilda. 

Freida  looked  and  her  eyes  got  as  big 
as  saucers  and  her  mouth  opened  with 
astonishment.  She  fairly  gasped  and 
hadn't  a  word  to  say.  Just  then  Miss 
McFadd  came  up. 

"Well,  Hilda,"  said  she,  very  severely, 
"have  you  begun  your —  Oh  I"  And 
she,  too,  gasped. 

"Why,"  she  cried,  "that's  the  most 
beautiful  basket  that  was  ever  made  in 
this  school.  I  didn't  know  that  you  had 
learned  how  to  make  baskets.  Well, 
then,  I'll  put  you  at  something  else  in  an- 
other part  of  the  room." 

So  Hilda  was  taken  away  from  Frieda 
and  set  to  counting  blue  buttons.  The 
children  whom  she  was  now  put  with 
were  nice  children,  so  that  when  Hilda 
went  home  she  was  as  gay  as  a  lark. 

But  that  night  she  was  troubled  be- 
cause she  remembered  how  the  elf  had 
told  her  not  to  use  up  her  wishes  on 
little  things.  She  was  afraid  she  had 
been  foolish  to  waste  the  first  wish  on  a 
basket;  yet  she  had  at  any  rate  put  an 
end  to  her  unhappiness.  And  the  fol- 
lowing days  at  school  were  so  pleasant 
and  she  had  such  fun  and  so  many  things 
to  think  about  that  she  nearly  forgot  the 
wishes  altogether. 

The  months  went  by,  and  winter  came. 
It  was  almost  Christmas  time.  Hilda's 
father  had  gone  away  upon  business,  but 
he  was  to  return  on  Christmas  Eve  so  as 
to  be  home  for  the  Christmas  tree  and  to 
see  Hilda  hang  up  her  stockings,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  fireplace  in  her  room. 
The  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  and 
every  one  began  to  feel  like  Christmas. 
Hilda  helped  dress  the  house  with  sprays 
of  pine  and  hemlock  and  to  put  sprigs  of 
mistletoe  among  the  evergreen  which  al- 
most covered  the  cluster  of  electric  globes 
that  hung  overhead. 

It  was  only  three  days  before  Christ- 
mas Day,  when  Hilda's  mother  suddenly 
fell  ill.  At  first  she  thought  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  cold ;  but  before  even- 
ing she  was  so  much  worse  that  she  had 
to  send  for  the  doctor.  The  regular 
doctor  was  away,  so  a  different  doctor 


came  in  his  place.    He  was  a  veiy  yo&£  1 
doctor  and  so  he  knew  a  great  deal;  for  ] 
it  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  younger  *  | 
doctor  is,  the  more  he  knows.     Indeed. 
there  is  no  one  who  knows  more  than  a 
young  doctor,  except  a  medical  student 
and  this,  I  suppose,  is  because  a  medial 
student  is  younger  still. 

Now  this  doctor  did  not  like  Hilda. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  chfldreL 
and  so  he  always  puffed  himself  up  and 
used  long  words.  He  had  an  idea  that 
Hilda  was  laughing  at  him  when  he  did 
this.  It  wasn't  so,  for  Hilda  was  ooly 
puzzled  by  him;  yet  he  thought  it  was 
so,  and  therefore  when  he  came  into  lie 
house  and  saw  her  in  the  hall,  he  looked 
fidgety. 

"Well,  little  girl,"  said  he,  "I  am  k- 
formed  that  your  mother  is  sufferiag 
from  indisposition.  From  such  intel- 
ligence as  I  was  able  to  gather  from 
the  conversation  of  the  domestic  who  was 
dispatched  to  summon  me,  I  am  inclined 
to  diagnose  the  complaint  as  pulmonarr 
in  its  nature." 

Hilda  didn't  like  to  have  the  doctor 
call  her  "little  girl"  when  he  knew  her 
name  perfectly  well.  She  didn't  know 
why  she  didn't  like  it,  but  she  just  didn't 
She  had  scarcely  understood  a  word  of 
what  he  had  said,  and  so  she  did  not  an- 
swer but  tried  to  smile  out  of  politeness. 

The  doctor  thought  she  was  smiling  at 
him.  So  he  scowled  at  her  and  glared 
and  went  upstairs.  Hilda  wondered  why 
he  was  so  cross. 

When  he  came  down,  she  looked  at 
him  timidly  and  asked : 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  how  mamma 
is?" 

The  doctor  wagged  his  head  at  her 
pompously. 

"Your  intelligence  is  still'too  immature 
to  allow  you  to  comprehend  my  diagnosis. 
The  case,  however,  is  one  of  idiopathic 
pneumonia,  and  has  already  reached  the 
stage  of  hepatisation." 

Poor  Hilda  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  this,  but  she  felt  that  it  meant  some- 
thing very  bad. 

"Is  she  very  sick?"  she  asked,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

The  doctor  snarled.      * 

"Indubitably,"  said  he.  "Have  yoo 
no  intelligence  whatever  ?  Or  are  ycra  an 
instance  of  arrested  development?    Only 
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sin  idiot  child  could  fail  to  understand 
plain  English." 

Hilda  knew  what  this  meant  and  she 
"Was  vexed. 

"It  isn't  plain  English  !"  said  she,  get- 
ting red  in  the  face ;  for  she  didn't  like 
to  be  called  an  idiot  child.  "I  never 
heard  anybody  talk  the  way  you  talk." 

The  doctor  was  furious.  For  once  he 
forgot  to  use  long  words. 

"How  dare  you  be  so  saucy  1"  cried  he. 


"You  are  a  bundle  of  impudence!    Get 
out  of  my  way  and  let  me  pass  I" 

And  he  went  out,  banging  the  door  as 
he  shut  it.  Hilda  was  so  frightened  by 
his  anger  that  she  sat  on  the  stairs  a  long 
time  and  then  went  straight  up  to  her 
mother's  room.  She  forgot  all  about 
Christmas  and  felt  only  a  sinking  at  her 
heart  because  her  mother  was  so  ill. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


THE    cTWAN. 


How  wonderful  thy  being  is  to  me, 
O  my  beloved  one  I    The  beauty  line 
Of  the  world's  orbital  eclipse  is  mine 

In  one  encompassing  eye-sweep  of  thee  1 

Thy  substance  holds  that  secret  alchemy 
By  which  the  dust  is  fused  in  the  divine ; 
And  woven  with  thy  being  is  the  sign 

Of  primal  demiurgic  mystery. 

And  what  am  I — a  woman ! — by  thy  side, 
Though  I  stand  symbol  of  the  spacial  sea, 

The  boundless  gestatorium  and  bride 
Of  the  Creator?    For  it  is  to  thee, 

O  mighty  one,  the  ages  bend  aside, 
As  I  do  now,  in  fond  humility  I 

Elsa  Barker. 
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IT  was  such  a  commonplace  story. 
Simply  that  at  twenty-six  a  man  has 
not  won  his  way  unaided  to  editing 
a  great  daily  without  paying  the 
price.  Luke's  price  was  a  right  lung! 
Then  came  exile,  ironically  masquerading 
as  good  luck — the  fruit  company  offered 
him  steady  employment,  a  petty  clerkship 
in  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

Gertrude  had  laid  by  a  little  store  of 
money,  enough  to  tide  over  the  journey 
and  install  them  in  a  tumble-down  house 
too  large  for  thrice  their  family :  but  rent 
was  a  mere  pittance  and  a  gallery,  closely 
jalousied  to  the  street,  gave  on  a  riotous, 
enchanting  garden  whose  overgrown 
paths  all  converged  at  a  crumbling,  pa- 
thetic fountain. 

The  installation  had  not  been  without 
excitement.  There  was  even  a  sober  pleas- 
ure in  disposing  their  few  possessions  in 
the  bare,  silent  rooms.  They  had  been  too 
busy  to  miss  outside  companionship.  In- 
deed, with  broken  health,  and  ambition 
collapsed  like  a  pricked  bladder  at  his 
feet,  Luke  felt  morbidly  anxious  to  hide 
from  human  eyes.  Here  they  were  lost, 
submerged.    In  this  he  found  relief. 

At  last  all  household  work  was  done. 
The  company  gave  him  a  month  longer  to 
recuperate  before  reporting  at  the  office. 
He  and  Gertrude  had  often  planned  a 
holiday,  but  now  they  seemed  to  feel  no 
spirit  to  enjoy  it.  For  weeks  each  had 
been  brave  and  gay,  each  for  the  other. 
Gertrude  had  made  merry  over  the  un- 
shod negro  maid  whose  one  idea  of  ser- 
vice proved  to  be  slowly  anointing  their 
polished  black  floors  with  the  juice  of  a 
green  orange.  She  rejoiced  in  the  great, 
bare  drawing  room,  innocent  of  chimneys 
or  window  glass.  She  exulted  in  the 
prospect  of  life-long  freedom  from 
woollen-chests  or  furnace  fires.  Then  sud- 
denly to-day,  the  heat,  the  senseless,  end- 
less heat,  the  deserted  streets  of  a  mori- 
bund village  rasped  upon  their  strained 
nerves,  and  all  at  once  they  scanned  each 
other  doubtingly,  reading  each  other's 
minds  too  well. 

"And  conquering  fate  to  give  me  home 
and  shelter  has  stranded  him,"  rang  in 
her  head,  accusingly. 


"And  I've  kept  her  waiting  since  she 
wore  long  plaits,  to  marry  and  bring  her 
here."  With  bitter  disfavour  he  looked 
out  on  the  dusty  lane,  walled-in  and 
empty,  which  led  past  their  desolate  house 
to  the  winding  Rio  Cobre. 

From  some  unseen  cabin  came  the 
sound  of  a  child  crying,  and  the  bleat  of 
many  kids  floated  on  the  still  air.  One 
old  negro  slouched  along  close  in  the 
shadow  of  a  wall.  A  golden-haired  giri 
passed,  with  a  tennis  racquet,  then  a 
young  man  in  white  flannels. 

"People  do  live  here."  Gertrude  could 
not  suppress  the  note  of  wistfulness. 

"If  you  call  it  living!"  Nostalgia  tor- 
mented Luke  like  glancing  pains.  Oh, 
for  the  hurrying  men  at  home,  the  rush, 
the  maddening  pressure  of  telephone 
calls,  of  people.  His  nostrils  distended 
for  the  breath  of  the  world  only  to  sicken 
at  a  faint  odour  of  oranges — and  dust 
Why  not  stay  at  the  desk  and  die  in  his 
boots  like  a  man?  Then  his  eye  rested 
on  Gertrude,  but  she  avoided  meeting  it, 
looking  quickly  out  at  the  creak  of  wheels 
in  the  lane.  Only  a  deplorable  buggy 
drawn  by  a  ewe-necked  pony,  lean  and 
pot-bellied  from  a  diet  of  cocoanut  and 
banana  waste.  A  half  clad  negro  boy 
dozed  on  the  seat;  his  relaxed  fingers 
hardly  held  reins  mended  with  many 
knots  of  twine.  The  pony's  gait  insen- 
sibly diminished  till  reaching  the  dense 
shade  of  a  mango  tree,  he  came  gently  to 
a  standstill.  Driver  and  beast  were  sound 
asleep.  In  another  mood,  Luke  would 
have  seen  humour,  local  colour,  "copy" 
even,  in  this  sloth  made  visible.  To-day 
he  felt  only  terrified  disgust  as  at  the 
sight  of  inertia  mounting  in  waves  to  en- 
gulf his  youth  and  manhood.  Silently,  Ger- 
trude had  slipped  from  the  room.  Then 
he  saw  her  in  the  street  below.  With  dif- 
ficulty she  roused  the  boy.  There  was 
murmured  talk,  discussion,  remonstrance. 
Presently  she  smiled  up  at  her  husband. 
"I've  hired  a  carriage  for  the  afternoon. 
We  need  change  and  walking  is  too  hot 
Come  down  and  drive  me." 

Leaving  the  boy  asleep  on  their  door- 
step they  drove  out  a  straight,  white  road, 
worn  in  ruts  like  a  staff  of  music    Soon 
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dyingf  town  lay  silent  behind  them. 
*1*  half  closed  eyes  they  blinked  out 
otigh  the  glare,  dryly  commenting  to 
h  other. 

4Wliat  lots  of  Spanish  dagger!" 
'*X*txi  glad  your  work  will  be  bananas, 
?y  say  logwood  stains  the  hands.  Here 
some  growing,  now.  These  leaves  like 
cauriau**  Dreading  memory-laden  si- 
^cef  Gertrude  desperately  made  conver- 
sion. "These  cactus  hedges  beat  any 
iassaclvusetts  stone  fence  for  keeping 
»ple  out/' 

**Bvi*  where  are  the  people?"  Luke 
ras  not  helpful. 

"How  hot  it  is."  She  mopped  her 
ace,  pale  with  heat  and  worry.  "And 
his  is  December  1" 

"  Wliat  on  earth?"  He  roused  himself 
angnidly  to  inspect  six  hooded  figures 
stretched  out  ahead.  Little  moving  cones 
brown  against  the  white  highroad.  "Sis- 
ters of  Charity  I"  Overtaking  them,  Luke 
lost  interest.  The  six  women  were  stop- 
ping at  a  gateway  in  a  high  prison-like 
wall  surrounding  a  vast  enclosure. 

"On  time,  as  usual,  Sister  Anthony!" 
a  man's  voice  called  from  a  buggy  which 
had  also  drawn  up  at  the  gate. 

In  watching  this  unaccustomed  con- 
course, Luke's  hand  had  grown  loose 
upon  the  rein.  The  drowsy  pony  lapsed 
into  immobility. 

"Are  you  coming  in,  too,  Mrs.  Town- 
send?"  From  the  buggy  a  strange  gen- 
tleman showed  a  welcoming  face  to  the 
loiterers. 

"Are  we  invited?"  Gertrude  caught 
his  tone  of  easy  friendliness. 

"Surely.  The  advice  of  a  lady  from 
New  York  is  just  what  we  need.  Our 
fashions  here  aren't  always  quite  the 
thing— " 

"You  knew  we  were  from  New  York? 
You  knew  our  name?"  Gertrude  sus- 
tained the  weight  of  conversation. 

He  laughed  frankly.  "Well !  Do  you 
think  new  comers  are  so  frequent  here 
that  we  natives  don't  notice  when  some 
one  actually  rents  a  house.  My  wife 
hasn't  called,  because,  well  really,  because 
we  heard  that  you  didn't  care  for  visi- 
tors; but  everybody  in  town,  from  the 
Bank  President  to  the  postman,  is  all 
agog  to  meet  you." 

•  -  "Now  that  we  are  settled,  it  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  if  Mrs. — " 


"Robinson,  I'm  Dr.  Robinson,"  he  vol- 
unteered. 

" —  if  she  will  come  to  see  me."  Ger- 
trude's New  England  stoicism  forbade 
her  owning  to  loneliness. 

"Then  the  Judge's  wife,  and  the 
Vicar's,  and  all  the  rest  will  hunt  you  up 
too,"  he  went  on.  "You  mustn't  judge  of 
our  tropical  towns  by  their  looks,  Mrs. 
Townsend.  There  is  still  some  life  be- 
hind our  shuttered  windows."  He  glanced 
at  his  watch.  "Ring  again,  won't  you, 
Sister  Anthony  ?" 

When  the  wide  gates  swung  open, 
Luke  and  his  wife  unquestioningly  fol- 
lowed into  a  large  enclosure,  turf-clad 
and  shaded  by  tall,  unfamiliar  trees. 

Gertrude  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  her 
husband's  arm. 

The  man  who  let  them  in  lacked — a 
facel 

Leaving  the  pony,  they  went  on, 
speechless,  through  an  inner  gate,  to  an- 
other enclosure.  Here,  long  one-storied 
pavilions  half  open  to  the  air,  showed 
rows  of  neat  white  cots,  mostly  unoccu- 
pied. Crouching  about,  on  floors,  on 
stools,  hobbling,  limping,  a  world  of 
women  met  their  eyes.  Blighted,  de- 
faced, unspeakable  I  Like  cheerful,  hap- 
py ghosts  these  greeted  the  doctor,  hov- 
ering around  him,  laughing  at  his  jokes. 
Luke  had  forgotten  "copy."  This  was 
something  beyond  journalism. 

As  they  passed  along,  the  visiting  pro- 
cession grew  in  number.  A  tall  girl, 
erect  and  little  blemished  walked  close 
behind  the  doctor  bearing  on  her  head  a 
basin  of  disinfectants.  Then  came  the 
strangers,  Gertrude's  arm  linked  in 
Luke's.  Behind,  the  Sisters  jested  with  a 
contented  rabble  who  plied  them  with 
lively  questions  in  a  bewildering  dialect. 

The  doctor  had  touched  a  woman.  In- 
stinctively, automatically,  he  plunged  his 
hands  into  the  disinfectants.  Patients 
clustered  about  him,  leonine  faces — no 
faces!  Husky  voices,  boneless  bodies  I 
Gertrude  clung  to  Luke. 

The  doctor  paused  before  yet  another 
gate.  "Can't  stop  now,  due  next  door 
with  the  dramatic  company,  but  your  tree 
is  all  right  for  to-morrow — a  beauty  1" 
A  gratified  murmur  arose  from  the 
ghosts.    "Do  you  know  your  carols  ?" 

"Yes,  Massa,  yes !" 

"Good  Lord!"  whispered  Luke,  "it's 
Christmas !" 
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"We  had  forgotten;  they  remember!" 
Gertrude  caught  back  a  sob. 

"Next  door,"  dwelt  the  men,  and  there 
they  stood  waiting,  a  hundred  or  more 
grotesque,  inhuman  lepers  1 

"Massa,  see  me!"  With  handless 
stumps  the  speaker  set  upon  his  woolly 
head — a  gilded  paste-board  crown. 

"De  Queen's  robe,  Massa!  Me  made 
it !"  An  ageless,  sexless  creature  draped 
itself  about  in  a  cloak  of  gay  cotton 
cloth. 

"You  must  excuse  my  neglecting  you, 
Mrs.  Townsend,"  the  doctor  spoke  with 
a  twinkle,  "but  this  is  our  first  venture  in 
legitimate  drama.  Richard  the  Third  is 
a  handful,  but  we  mean  to  pull  it  off  in 
style.  The  lines  may  have  been  cut  here 
and  there,  but  we've  rather  spread  our- 
selves on  costume."  Turning  from  her 
he  went  on,  "How  are  you,  Peter?  No 
pains,  up  to  your  part  ?" 

"Yes,  Massa.  Feeling  not  too  bad, 
tank  Gawd." 

"Peter's  a  high  class  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence," affirmed  the  Doctor. 

Peter  gurgled  with  bashful  delight. 

"And  we  were  complaining" — Ger- 
trude had  given  one  glance  at  Peter. 

"The  messenger,  where's  my  mes- 
senger?" the  doctor  asked  of  a  thing 
snarled  like  the  sting  on  an  oak  tree. 

I  have  only  time  now  to  see  that 
you're  all  ready  for  to-morrow's  per- 
formance." 

"Quassie!  Quassie!"  called  a  dozen 
raucous  voices. 

Racing  across  the  grass  came  a  boy, 
blooming  as  a  rosy,  yellow  peach,  clear- 
eyed  and  graceful.  Instinctively  Gertrude 
made  a  motion  to  screen  the  child  from 
a  sight  of  this  chattering,  hobgoblin 
crew. 

The  doctor  understood.  "He  lives  here, 
Mrs.  Townsend." 

"Ohl"  she  gasped,  "but  how  intoler- 


able!    Will  no  one  keep  him  from  k? 
I'll  take  him.    He  might  catch  it." 

For  once  the  doctor's  mask  of  courage 
showed  the  solemn  face  beneath.  "N& 
use,  dear  lady.  Quassie  was  born  with 
it." 

Luke  deeply  studied  the  beautiful  Tim- 
orous child.  "What  on  earth  was  /  kick- 
ing about?"  he  whispered  in  Gertrude's 
ear.  But  she — she  had  forgotten  that  Eie 
could  ever  hold  a  personal  sorrow. 

"Now,  property  man,  keep  a  sharp  epe 
on  these  things  till  to-morrow.  Remem- 
ber, Queen  Margaret,  your  white  wig 
came  all  the  way  from  "Kingston,  Cost 
two  and  six,  Mrs.  Townsend.  We're 
giving  no  cheap  show.  I  believe  in  keep- 
ing December  25th  with  spirit.  What 
have  you  two  on  hand  for  to-morrow?" 
he  asked  as  they  strolled  towards  the 
gate. 

"Why,"  Gertrude  stammered,  "the  tact 
is,  we'd  been  so  busy — we'd  rather — we'd 
made  no  special  plans  for  a  holiday." 

Doctor  Robinson  shook  his  head,  smil- 
ing reproof  at  them.  "You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  two  active  young 
people." 

Gertrude  and  Luke  interchanged  one 
long  look.  Their  moment  of  revolt,  of 
rebellion  against  life  was  over.  Again 
they  had  found  each  other,  and  could  re- 
joice together  in  the  freedom  of  the  outer 
world,  with  youth  and  hope  to  aid,  and 
only  a  trifle  of  one  damaged  lung  to 
hamper  them. 

"I  expect,"  said  Luke,  in  his  natural 
voice  of  humourous,  speculative  Ameri- 
can, "that  our  ideas  had  been  rather  dis- 
located by  ninety  in  the  shade.  The  way 
chickens  go  to  roost  in  an  eclipse — " 

"Only  this  isn't  dark."  Gertrude  was 
still  tremulous.  "It's  brighter  every  min- 
ute. In  all  my  life  I've  never  seen  such 
good  sunlight  at  Christmas !" 

Mary  Moss. 
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THE  QUEST  OF  THE  LOCAL  COLOUR 


0  bear  me  away  on  the  wings  of  the  night 
And  put  me  in  touch  with  the  stars ; 

For  it's  new  local  colour  of  which  I  would  write 
And  I  think  that  I'll  seek  it  in  Mars. 

I've  scoured  all  the  earth  to  its  farthest  demesne 

For  some  as-yet-undescribed  spot, 
And  long  have  I  fared,  but  yet  none  have  I  seen 

Not  used  long  ago  in  a  plot. 

Did  I  try  South  America?  Davis  has  that. 

The  Isthmus  ?    O.  Henry's  been  there. 
The  Klondyke  ?  Jack  London,  a  fierce  autocrat, 

Has  gobbled  the  North  as  his  share. 

Kentucky  belongs  to  the  mountaineer,  Fox, 

Wyoming  was  Wister's  on  sight, 
And  Parker  has  Canada's  rivers  and  rocks 

Fenced  in  by  his  own  copyright. 

1  ride  through  the  mesas  and  ranges  in  vain 
In  search  of  some  spot  in  the  West 

Which  might  have  escaped  "The  Virginian's"  train — 
"Red  Saunders"  has  gobbled  the  rest. 

Lo,  Duncan  has  left  not  a  comma  to  write 

On  the  sad  little  Newfoundland  isle, 
And  how  can  I  dream  of  New  England  in  sight 

Of  Mary  E.  Wilkins's  style? 

I  fly  to  the  East,  and  'midst  races  of  men, 

With  names  unpronounceable,  probe 
Till  bang  against  Kipling  I  come  with  my  pen ; 

For  he  claims  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Then  bear  me  away  on  ethereal  swells 

And  put  me  in  touch  with  the  stars — 
But  hold  up  a  minute !  There's  Herbert  G.  Wells 

Already  located  in  Mars. 

Wallace  Irwin. 


LOCAL  COLOUR  AND  SOME  RECENT 

NOVELS 


LIKE  other  over-worked  phrases, 
the  term  Local  Colour  has  fallen 
somewhat  into  disrepute.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  use  it 
apologetically,  to  stigmatise  it  with  quo- 
tation marks  as  though  to  waive  any  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  its  inadequacy. 
And  yet  until  some  one  invents  a  new 
phrase  it  is  the  best  name  we  have  for 
that  atmosphere  of  reality  which  no 
painter  can  give  to  his  picture  unless  he 
paints  it  upon  the  spot, — and  that,  too, 
whether  he  takes  his  colours  from  little 
leaden  tubes  or  between  the  covers  of  a 
dictionary.  The  fault  is  not  so  much 
with  the  phrase  as  with  the  people  who 
use  it.  Local  Colour  is  not  a  matter  of 
historic  monuments  or  the  nomenclature 
of  streets.  Take  a  man  who  has  been 
born  and  bred  in  Paris  or  Vienna  or  Lon- 
don or  New  York,  set  him  down  in  some 
out  of  the  way  corner  remote  from  the 
boulevards  or  the  Ring  or  Piccadilly  or 
Broadway,  some  by-street  that  he  has 
never  seen  before;  and  he  has  only  to 
take  a  deep  breath  and  give  one  compre- 
hensive glance  and  he  knows  where  he 
is;  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  brick  and 
masonry  or  of  the  sky  line  or  the  smell 
of  the  asphalt  or  all  the  blending  noises 
of  the  metropolis,  but  it  is  something  of 
all  these  and  a  hundred  other  things  be- 
sides that  differentiate  this  spot  from 
every  other  spot  on  earth.  In  the  same 
way  a  novelist  need  not  introduce  a 
single  proper  name  that  you  can  recog- 
nise either  of  street  or  building  or  his- 
toric legend,  and  yet  before  you  have 
finished  the  opening  chapter  you  know 
intuitively  where  the  scene  is  laid.  And 
another  book  may  fairly  bristle  with  local 
allusion.  It  may  be  so  full  of  historic 
facts  and  architectural  detail  and  the 
names  of  streets  that  it  reads  like  a  trav- 
eller's hand-book  or  a  city  directory,  and 
yet  so  far  as  giving  you  a  real  sense  of 
local  colour  is  concerned  it  remain*  a 
dull  and  spiritless  monochrome. 

The  truth  is  that,  while  there  may  be 
a  great  deal  of  magic  in  a  name,  the  vital 


thing  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  used.  Peo- 
ple   do   not   live   habitually   under  the 
shadow  of  their  historic  buildings.  Ma 
do  not  commonly  propose  to  the  womea 
they  love  in  Central  Park  or  Washington 
Square  or  the  foyer  of  the  Opera  House 
They  pass  the  crucial  moments  of  tber 
lives  indoors,  and  the  majority  of  then 
die  quietly  and  decently   in  their  cm 
beds.     The  veteran  New  Yorker  in  his 
daily  journey  from  house  to  office  passes 
the  various  city  landmarks  unconscious 
of  their  existence,  and  leaves  his  car  in- 
stinctively,   almost    mechanically,   tries 
the  proper  station  is  reached.    The  an- 
thor  who  leaves  his  hero  standing  un- 
comfortably on   Fifth  Avenue  or  Wall 
Street,  while  he  digresses  to  give  you  a 
picture  of  St.  Patrick's  or  Trinity  Church 
simply  for  the  sake  of  reminding  you 
that  they  exist,  is  adding  not  local  colom 
but  tediousness  to  his  book.     A  golden 
rule  for  novelists  to  follow  would  be  to 
put  in  no  local  descriptions  unless  they 
bore  some  direct  relation  to  the  plot  or 
the  temperament  of  the  characters.   For 
instance,  a  catalogue  of  the  Elevated  sta- 
tions from  Park  Place  to  Forty-second 
Street  would  usually  be  intolerable;  but 
imagine  a  man,  bent  on  an  errand  of  Ji/e 
and  death,  counting  every  minute  of  the 
journey,  mentally  measuring  the  distance 
to  each  successive  station,  breathing  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  no  one  gets  on  or  off 
at   Eighth    Street,   dreading  the  ustiaf      .1 
shopping  crowd  at  Twenty-third,— and 
the  more  the  novelist  lingers  over  the  de- 
tails, the  longer  drawn  out  he  makes  his 
picture,  just  so  much  more  does  he  in- 
tensify our  sense  of  the  man's  anxiety. 
An  excellent  illustration  of  this  principle 
may  be  found  by  comparing  the  opening       \ 
chapters  of  two  books,  Zola's  LAsson- 
moir   and    Frank    Norris's    McTeapu.      < 
They  serve  as  splendid  illustrations  of 
how  Local  Colour  should  be  used  and      , 
how  it  should  not  be.    In  each  of  then 
the  author  has  used  that  favourite  device 
of  portraying  city  life, — a  description  of 
the  changing  panorama  in  a  city  street. 
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1  ISAssommoir;  it  will  be  remembered, 
e  scene  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
*attoirs,   and  Gervaise  crouching  in  the 
indow      watches    the    early    morning 
irong       of     workmen     with     feverish 
axiety,     for  Lantier  has  been  out  all 
iglit-      Across  the  street  is  the  drinking 
hop  whicli  gives  its  name  to  the  volume, 
.tid   if    ever  there  were  a  case  where  a 
lovelist  might  forget  his  characters  and 
ndulge   in  pure  description  it  might  be 
here  in  describing  this  drinking  shop  and 
the   crowds  that  pass  its  doors  or  find 
tY\e\r  way  through  them.    Yet  Zola  keeps 
the  interest  focused  on  Gervaise,  and  his 
lengthening   description    of   that    street 
panorama  serves  primarily  to  measure 
the  interminable  minutes  of  her  suspense. 
That   is  Local  Colour  used  in  the  best 
possible  way.  Frank  Norris,  frankly  imi- 
tating  Zola,  gave  a  wonderful  descrip- 
tion of  the  successive  changes  that  take 
place  throughout  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
street  in  San  Francisco.    As  a  piece  of 
pure  description  it  was  quite  remarkable, 
a  sort  of  tour  de  force,  but  it  had  no  bear- 
ing on  the  story.    His  hero,  McTeague, 
comfortably  asleep  in  his  dental  chair, 
breathing  off  the  fumes  of  his  Sunday 
beer,  has  no  concern  with  the  passing 
show,  and  for  the  time  being  the  reader 
forgets  his  existence,  just  as  later  upon 
returning  to  McTeague  he  forgets  the  ex- 
istence of  the  street  outside.     And  that 
is   an   example   of   how   Local   Colour 
should  not  be  used. 

This  whole  question  of  Local  Colour 
has  been  suggested  by  the  character  of 
a  large  proportion  of  recent  stories  in 
which  the  local  atmosphere  has  formed 
a  leading  feature.  Two  examples,  notable 
as  being  particularly  good  and  particu- 
larly bad  of  their  kind,  come  from  Eng- 
lish authors.    The  first  of  these  is  Borlase 
&  Co.  by  T.  Baron  Russell,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  author  of  A  Guardian  of 
the  Poor,  to  which  his  new  volume  in  a 
measure  forms  a  sequel.     It  is  a  quiet, 
conscientious  piece  of  work;  some  read- 
ers have  described  it  as  rather  dull.    It 
is  simply  an  inside  view  of  a  big  dry 
goods  emporium  in  an  out  of  the  way 
part  of  London, — a  sordid  picture  of  the 
petty  trials  and  miseries  and  privations 
of  the  London  shop  girl  on  a  starvation 
salary,  the  grinding  parsimony  of  the 
employer,  old  Borlase,  a  man  with  only 


one  redeeming  feature,  his  unacknowl- 
edged fondness  for  his  adopted  son. 
Young  Borlase  was  taken  from  an  orphan 
asylum  in  tardy  reparation  of  an  early 
wrong  done  to  his  mother,  but  that  is 
one  of  the  well-kept  secrets  of  the  story. 
He  is  set  to  work  in  the  bookkeeper's 
room,  and  then  after  a  time  when  he 
shows  that  he  is  too  polite  and  thought- 
ful and  tenderhearted  to  make  a  success 
in  the  hard,  unselfish  way  that  old  Bor- 
lase made  his,  the  latter  turns  him  adrift 
in  London,  just  to  teach  him  a  practical 
lesson  in  the  art  of  getting  on  in  the 
world.  How  young  Borlase  did  finally 
get  on  after  a  good  many  bitter  experi- 
ences is  the  theme  of  a  large  part  of  the 
book.  It  closes  with  a  dramatic  chapter 
in  which  the  young  man  returns  to  the 
emporium  of  Borlase  &  Co.  just  in  time 
to  see  its  destruction  by  fire,  and  to  rescue 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  the  firm  books  which 
old  Borlase  had  purposely  left  outside 
the  safe  when  he  set  fire  to  the  building. 
But  it  is  not  the  quality  of  the  plot  that 
entitles  the  book  to  a  prominent  place  in 
the  month's  fiction;  it  is  the  remarkable 
quality  of  the  atmosphere,  the  subtle,  and 
yet  perfectly  natural  way  in  which  the 
author,  without  the  mention  of  any  tan- 
gible landmarks,  makes  you  feel  within 
the  first  ten  pages  that  you  are  breathing 
the  air  of  a  London  business  house,  a 
very  stuffy,  musty  air  at  that,  full  of  the 
smell  and  the  dust  of  old  ledgers  that  set 
the  reader  instinctively  coughing  in  sym- 
pathy. The  only  false  note  in  the  book, 
and  it  comes  somewhat  as  a  shock,  is 
where  young  Borlase,  who  with  all  his 
troubles  has  found  time  to  fall  in  love, 
does  part  of  his  wooing  in  the  halls  of 
the  British  Museum  under  shadow  of 
the  Elgin  marbles. 

The  other  book  already  referred  to  is 
The  Relentless  City  by  E.  F.  Benson,  re- 
membered chiefly  as  the  author  of  Dodo. 
Mr.  Benson's  qualification  for  writing  a 
story  of  New  York  consists  of  a  few 
weeks'  visit  to  this  city,  the  precise  date 
of  which  can  be  easily  calculated  because 
it  coincided  with  the  early  days  of  the 
coal  strike,  at  the  time  when  the  Elevated 
roads  were  using  soft  coal;  and  the 
smoke  from  that  soft  coal  seems  to 
have  left  a  murky  trail  of  dis- 
content across  all  his  pages.  Mr.  Ben- 
son was  quite  at  liberty  to  dislike  New 
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York  and  New  Yorkers,  and  equally  at 
liberty  to  say  so  in  print;  and  his  opin- 
ions, expressed  with  a  characteristic  free- 
dom amounting  at  times  to  flippant  in- 
tolerance, would  have  been  rather  edify- 
ing as  a  volume  of  personal  impressions. 
But  they  are  sadly  out  of  place  as  a  back- 
ground for  a  novel.  It  is  obvious  that 
Mr.  Benson  suffered  real  discomfort 
from  the  heat  and  the  dust,  the  crowded 
cars,  the  activity,  the  endless  din  of  New 
York  in  mid-summer;  and  somehow,  as 
you  read  his  book  you  get  an  impression 
that  all  his  characters  are  similarly  un- 
comfortable,— instead  of  being,  as  New 
Yorkers  really  are,  if  not  actually  ob- 
livious of  these  discomforts,  at  least  hard- 
ened to  them.  Considered  as  a  story,  the 
book  is  not  without  interest.  It  belongs 
to  a  type  that  has  increased  rapidly  since 
the  appearance  two  years  ago  of  Miss 
Manning's  Lord  Alingham,  Bankrupt, 
— the  type  of  the  fortune-hunting  Eng- 
lishman, seeking  to  barter  a  depreciated 
coronet  for  an  American  heiress.  In 
The  Relentless  City,  the  American  char- 
acters are  all  frankly  caricatured, — and 
here,  too,  Mr.  Benson  is  quite  within  his 
rights.  But  he  has  drawn  his  English 
men  and  women  with  unwonted  care,  and 
this  combination  of  gross  caricature  and 
careful  portraits,  in  the  same  cartoon,  so 
to  speak,  gives  an  effect  of  atrociously 
bad  art.  The  only  American  whom  he 
draws  with  the  least  attempt  at  kindli- 
ness is  the  heiress, — and  she  is  little 
more  than  a  lay  figure.  The  one  genuine 
woman  in  the  book  is  a  little  English 
actress  with  a  past  that  makes  even  soft- 
coal  smoke  look  luminous  by  contrast. 
This  actress  has  in  her  possession  some 
rather  ardent  letters  from  the  English 
fortune-hunter,  but  being  a  kind-souled 
little  lady  she  has  no  intention  of  using 
them.  Her  American  manager,  how- 
ever,— who  has  a  way  of  dropping  into 
her  bedroom  quite  casually  even  when 
she  is  visiting  one  of  New  York's  Four 
Hundred,  down  on  Long  Island, — is  not 
troubled  with  scruples, — and  uses  the 
letters  quite  effectively  to  blackmail  the 
Englishman  both  before  and  after  the 
wedding.  Mr.  Benson  obviously  did  not 
like  that  American  manager, — he  took  a 
ghoulish  satisfaction  in  making  a  Brit- 
ish railway  train  run  over  him,  and  in 
describing  the  various  scraps  and  frag- 


ments  of   his    anatomy   that    remained 
clinging  to  the  wheels  of  the  engine. 

There  are  just  a   few   authors  who 
have  the  true  cosmopolitan  spirit.    They 
will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Spain  or  Rns- 
sia,  and  then  turn  out  a  story  full  of  sur- 
face impressions,  vignettes   of  the  Al- 
hambra  or  the  Kremlin,  which  the  casual 
tourist  will  recognise  off-hand-     This  is 
clever  work  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  essen- 
tially the  work  of  the  special  correspond- 
ent, the  trained  journalist.    A  far  higher 
type  of  art  is  that  which  goes  beneath  the 
surface,  and  paints  a  city's  deeper  moods 
with  such  discriminating  knowledge  that 
only  the  native  born  is  in  a  position  to 
know  how  profoundly  true  the  picture  is. 
It  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  criticism  that 
a  novelist  can  always  paint  best  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  was  born  and  bred.    And 
from  this  point  of  view  a  writer  like  Mr. 
Cable  is  the  veriest  foreigner  when  he 
attempts  to  write  a  New  England  story 
like  Bylow  Hill, — a  foreigner  who  hardly 
speaks    the    language;    and    even    Mr. 
Howells,  after  many  years  of  residence 
is  still  something  of  an  alien,  still  writes 
with  an  accent,  so  to  speak,  when  he  lays 
his  scenes  in  New  York.     And  that  is 
probably   why   his   latest   book.    Letters 
Home,  is  the  best  picture  of  New  York 
that  he  has  ever  drawn,  because  from 
first  to  last  it  is  a  picture  of  the  city 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  strangers- 
There  is  no  apparent  straining  after 
Local  Colour  in  Mrs.  Wharton's  latest 
story,  Sanctuary.     Her  stage  setting  is 
so  quiet  and  unobtrusive  that  you  do  not 
stop  to  think  about  it,  any  more  than  she 
herself  seems  to  have  done.    And  yet,  all 
the  while  you  unconsciously  take  the  lo- 
cality for  granted,  because  there  is  just 
one  city  in  which  her  characters,  and  the 
things  they  say,  and  the  things  they  do, 
all  harmonise.    It  is  usually  safer  not  to 
try  to  interpret  the  symbolic  meaning  of 
Mrs.  Wharton's  stories  or  their  titles,  be- ; 
cause  there  are  so  many  different  things  * 
that  she  may  have  meant,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  the  possibility  that  she 
may  not  have  meant  any  one  of  those  you 
have  thought  of.    The  facts  of  the  plot, 
however,  are  unmistakable,  and  may  be 
allowed   to   speak   for  themselves.     In 
Sanctuary,  she  has  added  one  more  to 
the  list  of  stories  in  which  a  young  girl 
on  the  eve  of  marriage  comes  under  the 
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^dow    of  a  man's  past  folly.     In  this 
*se   the    man  is  not  her  betrothed  hus- 
«**<!»  but  his  deceased  brother.    He  has 
lied     in     a  Western  mining  town,  and 
ihortly   afterwards  the  woman  who  took 
»re    of    him  during  his  last  illness  ap- 
peared  in  New  York,  claiming  to  be  his 
w\ie.       But  the  family  denied  her  claim, 
and      the    courts    decided    against    her, 
chiefly     on  the  testimony   of  the   dead 
man's    brother.     And  this  would   have 
been  the  end  of  the  matter,  if  the  woman 
had  not  seen  fit  to  commit  suicide,  almost 
at  the  dead  man's  door.    As  a  matter  of 
iact,  there  had  been  a  marriage,  and  the 
brother  knew  it,  and  deliberately  bore 
false  witness,  in  order  to  protect  the  fam- 
ily name  and  estate.    Now,  in  real  life 
if  a  young  woman  learned  that  the  man 
she  loved  had  been  guilty  of  such  a  deed, 
and  indirectly  driven  another  woman  to 
death,  she  would  do  one  of  two  things. 
She  would  either  put  the  man  out  of  her 
life  altogether,  or  she  would  discover  that 
she  loved  him  too  well  to  do  that,  and  in- 
stead would  forgive  him  and  weep  over 
him  and  do  her  best  to  shield  him.    But 
Mrs.  Wharton's  heroine  is  not  so  much  a 
flesh-and-blood  young  woman  as  she  is 
a  highly  sensitised  conscience.    Her  one 
thought  is  atonement  and  self-immolation. 
She  wants  her  lover  to  suffer  and  she 
wants  to  suffer  with  him.    He  must  con- 
fess and  be  punished,  go  to  prison  if 
necessary  for  a  few  years,  and  she  will 
wait   patiently    putside   while    his    foul 
crimes  are  burned  and  purged  away.  But 
the  man  explains  to  her,  with  the  care 
and  succinctness  that  one  uses  towards  a 
very  small  child,  that  such  a  course  would 
be  impracticable,  and  would  bring  sor- 
row upon  many  innocent  persons,  among 
them  his  mother  and  hers.    And  finally 
she  is  convinced,  and  while  admitting  to 
herself  that  she  does  not  really  love  him, 
finds  it  consistent  with  her  sense  of  duty 
to  marry  him.    Here  the  story  leaps  a 
gulf  of  twenty-five  years.    The  man  has 
long  been  dead,  but  he  has  left  a  son,  and 
that  son  and  mother  are  inseparable.  The 
young  man  is  undergoing  a  crucial  test. 
On  the  one  hand  are  professional  suc- 
cess, assured  fame,  the  hand  of  the  girl 
he  loves,  all  at  the  cost  of  a  dishonourable 
act,— one  in  which  there  is  no  danger  of 
detection.    On  the  other  are  poverty,  sor- 
row,  and    his    mother's    respect.      She 


watches  him  day  by  day,  in  silence,  won- 
dering whether  the  old  family  taint  is 
again  going  to  crop  out  in  the  new  gen- 
eration ;  and  day  by  day  he  fights  against 
that  silent  influence.  Had  she  spoken, 
implored,  argued  with  him,  he  might 
have  withstood  her  and  added  one  more 
page  of  shame  to  the  family  record.  But 
the  brave,  steadfast  smile  on  the  mother's 
face  that  he  knows  hides  a  breaking 
heart  saves  him  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
connection  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  portions  of  the  story  is  slight,  but 
some  of  the  lessons  that  Mrs.  Wharton 
meant  to  convey  are  obvious. 

A  book  which  can  scarcely  be  classed 
as  a  New  York  story,  although  a  part 
of  the  action  takes  place  in  that  city,  is 
The  Forerunner,  which  taken  altogether 
is  one  of  the  most  careful,  and  compre- 
hensive pictures  of  contemporary  Amer- 
ican life  that  have  appeared  in  several 
months.  The  author  is  Mrs.  Hutchins 
Hapgood,  who  has  chosen  to  appear  on 
the  title-page  under  her  maiden  name  of 
Neith  Boyce ;  and  the  book,  written  with 
a  strong  and  assured  touch,  is  doubly 
surprising  as  being  a  first  novel.  Stated 
in  the  briefest  possible  form,  the  plot  is 
a  study  in  marital  incompatibility.  Dan 
Devin,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  sturdy  old  New  England  stock 
veneered  over  with  Western  energy ;  and 
he  has  besides  a  sanguine  temperament 
and  a  strain  of  old-world  sentiment,  in- 
herited from  his  remote  Irish  ancestry. 
An  unexpected  boom  in  real  estate  sud- 
denly nets  him  a  neat  little  fortune,  and 
on  the  strength  of  this  he  marries.  But 
it  is  characteristic  of  Dan's  sanguine 
nature  to  regard  his  profits  from  the  land 
boom  not  as  capital  but  simply  as  the 
year's  earnings,  to  be  spent  freely  for 
the  greater  joy  of  living.  Women  novel- 
ists, as  a  rule,  are  apt  to  be  weak  in  the 
portrayal  of  men;  but  Dan  is  strongly 
drawn  throughout,  a  piece  of  really  good 
creative  work.  Anna,  his  wife,  belongs 
to  the  class  of  Selma  Whites,  only  less 
clever,  less  pushing,  less  certain  of  her- 
self. She  is  the  type  of  woman  who  is 
capable  of  giving  her  husband  a  'certain 
degree  of  loyalty  and  affection  so  long  as 
he  can  gi\te  her  wealth  and  position  and 
the  small  luxuries  of  life,  and  does  not 
demand  too  ardent  a  return.  For  a  year, 
Dan  is  very  happy,  unconscious  that  his 
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demonstrative  affection  is  often  irksome, 
and  sometimes  repellant  to  Anna.  He  is 
one  of  those  men  who  are  hopelessly 
blind  to  women's  ways  and  moods, — one 
of  those  who  make  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science never  to  let  a  wife  interfere  with 
a  business  engagement.  And  when  Dan 
comes  home  five  hours  late  for  dinner, 
and  finds  Anna  in  tears,  he  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  magic  word  "business"  is 
not  in  itself  ample  excuse.  Then  at  the 
end  of  the  year  comes  the  catastrophe. 
The  land  boom  dies  out.  Dan  has  to 
seek  his  fortune  further  east,  and  mean- 
while Anna  remains  behind,  and  forms 
indiscrete  friendships,  and  grows  weary 
of  waiting  for  some  one  of  his  specula- 
tive ventures  to  turn  out  a  success.  Finally 
when  he  seems  on  the  verge  of  restoring 
his  fortunes,  she  joins  him  in  New  York ; 
and  here  the  couple  have  their  first  seri- 
ous quarrel,  because  Dan  tells  her  that  it 
was  improper  for  her  to  have  dined  at  a 
restaurant  with  another  man.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  quarrel  is  described,  the 
way  in  which  all  the  woman's  accumu- 
lated wrath  and  bitterness  is  .poured 
forth,  makes  one  of  the  strongest  pictures 
in  the  book.  Another  one,  equally  strong, 
is  where  Dan,  having  decided  that  they 
must  separate,  takes  a  farewell  dinner 
with  her  at  a  little  French  restaurant,  a 
sort  of  Bohemian  place, — and  all  the  time 
he  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own  trouble 
that  he  cares  nothing  for  the  men  and 
women  around  him,  nor  for  Anna's 
mortification  at  the  attention  attracted  by 
his  loud  voice,  his  complaints  of  the 
food  and  the  service.  He  is  thinking  all 
the  while  that  this  is  their  last  dinner  to- 
gether; and  she  is  thinking  that  she  un- 
derstands now  better  than  ever  before 
how  temperamentally  different  they  are. 
The  ending  of  the  book  is  thoroughly 
artistic.  It  would  have  been  a  grave  mis- 
take to  attempt  to  patch  up  a  reconcilia- 
tion. And  when  the  news  comes  that 
Dan  is  dying  in  the  far  West,  and  Anna 
undergoes  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
and  starts  to  join  him,  the  reader  knows 
without  being  told  that  when  she  arrives, 
to  find  him  already  dead,  her  first  impulse 
will  be  a  sigh  of  relief  that  she  has  been 
spared  the  necessity  of  a  last  farewell. 

Mr.  Crawford  is  a  writer  who  has  to 
an  unusual  degree  the  cosmopolitan 
spirit.    And  yet  those  who  have  a  most 


sincere  liking  for  his  writings    alwayi 
feel  a  sense  of  relief  when  they  learn  that 
his  latest  work  is  another  story  of  R«nt- 
His  New  York  novels  all  have  a  flavour 
of  Baedeker's  hand-book,  he  is  careful  to 
explain  the  exact  location  of  Thompkins 
Square,  the  particular  corner  on    which 
the  Gilsey  House  stands.    But  in  Rome 
you  may  follow  his  characters  back  and 
forth  for  days,  and  they  go  about  their 
business,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  ther 
are  passing  the  Pantheon  or  the  Coliseum 
or  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.     Mr.  Craw- 
ford's most  recent  addition  to  his  long 
series  of  Roman  stories  is  The  Heart  of 
Rome.    Yet  any  one  who  infers  from  the 
title  that  the  story  goes  down  deeply  into 
the  social,  or  political  or  religious  con- 
ditions   of    the    Eternal    City,    will    be 
doomed  to  disappointment.    In  so  far  as 
he  has  occasion  to  introduce  pictures  of 
Roman  life,   his  characters  are   drawn 
with  that  assured  touch  that  comes  from 
intimate  knowledge  of  existing  condi- 
tions.   But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  greater 
part  of  the  narrative  takes  place  not  in 
Roman  palaces,  but  under  ground.    It 
concerns  certain   subterranean   streams, 
known  as  the  "lost  waters," — forgotten 
aqueducts,  dating  back  to  the  early  days 
of  Republican  Rome.    And  these  waters, 
from  time  to  time,  reappear  and  bubble 
up  unexpectedly  in  the  cellars  of  old  pal- 
aces, to  the  consternation  of  their  owners 
and  the  bafflement  of  engineers.     It  is 
such  a  stream  as  this  that  Mr.  Crawford 
has  utilized  to  imprison  a  young  archi- 
tect and  the  girl  he  loves,  in  the  cold  and 
slimy  vaults  underneath  a  palace  whose 
foundations  stretch  back  to  classic  days. 
Their  adventures  in  their  watery  prison, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  finally  break 
their   way  out  might  have  afforded  a 
chance  for  a  neat  little  comparison  with 
George  Sand's  Consuelo,  if  Mr.  Craw- 
ford   had   not   cleverly    forestalled    his 
critics  by   referring  to  it  himself,  and 
frankly  conceding  the  resemblance.    The 
only  adverse  criticism  that  one  is  tempted 
to  make  of  a  book  that  on  the  whole  is 
well-sustained  and  entertaining,  is  that 
the  peril  and  suspense  of  the  imprisoned 
pair  is  rather  overdrawn.    The  girl's  suf- 
fering from  cold  and  fright  and  hunger 
are  pictured  quite  poignantly;  and  yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  imprisonment 
lasts  onlv  about  six  hours.     And  while 
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tiieir  keenest  anxiety  is  lest  her  reputa- 
tion may  suffer  from  being  shut  up  alone 
with  a  young  man  all  these  hours,  yet 
when  they  break  their  way  out,  some- 
where about  midnight,  they  can  think  of 
no  better  way  of  guarding  that  reputa- 
tion than  by  installing  her  until  morn- 
ing in  the  young  man's  own  apartments. 
And  here  they  are  discovered  together,. 
and  cause  a  scandal  that  is  silenced  only 
by  the  speedy  ringing  of  wedding  bells. 

While  speaking  of  Italy  in  fiction,  at 
least  a  brief  mention  should  be  made  of 
Margaret  Sherwood's  Daphne.    It  is  one 
of  those  dainty  little  idyls,  that  may  be 
so  easily  spoiled  by  a  clumsy  touch,  and 
"which  when  well  done  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  fiction  that  the  pastel  does  to  art. 
The  setting  is  in  the  midst  of  those  beau- 
tiful vine-clad  hills  thatlcommand  a  dis- 
tant view  of  Rome.    Tne  heroine  is  an 
American  girl,  whose  sister  is  the  wife  of 
an  Italian  count.    She  has  gone  to  spend 
the  autumn  and  winter  with  that  sister, 
but  the  latter  and  her  husband  have  been 
suddenly  called  away,  by  the  illness  of  the 
count's  father;  and  Daphne  is  left  to 
amuse  herself  as  best  she  may,  with  the 
old  peasants  of  the  estate  for  her  sole 
companions.    One  day  Daphne  is  wan- 
dering alone  on  the  hillside  when  she 
suddenly  encounters  a  stranger,  tall  and 
fair  and  statuesque.    And  when  she  tells 
him  that  her  name  is  Daphne  he  gravely 
responds  that  he  is  Apollo.    Daphne  is 
content  to  let  it  rest  at  that,  for  with  the 
gods  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  conven- 
tional as  with  plain  everyday  mortals; 
and  besides   in   that   beautiful   dreamy 
land,  the  real,  practical  things  of  life 
seem  very  far  away, — even  the  ascetic 
young  New  York  rector,  whom  she  has 
half  promised  to  marry  some  day.    And 
the  present  takes  on  such  an  air  of  un- 
reality that  as  the  days  go  by  she  is 
half  tempted  to  believe  that  the  tall  fair 
stranger  really  is  Apollo.    But  there  is 
a  simpler  and  more  prosaic  explanation 
than  this,  although  just  what  it  is  the 
reader  of  Daphne  is  left  to  conjecture  in 
part  for  himself. 

For  the  novelist  who  lays  his  scene 
somewhere  east  of  Suez,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Local  Colour  is  seriously  com- 
plicated. A  story  of  Turkish,  or  Jap- 
anese or  Hindu  life,  written  frankly 
from  the  native  point  of  view  would  be 


too  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  western 
habits  of  thought  to  be  even  intelligible. 
For  a  writer  Kke  Pierre  Loti  there  is  Ao 
such  difficulty ;  Basque  and  Japanese  and 
South  Sea  Islander,  passing  through  the- 
lenfe  of  his  mental  vision  are  refratted  at 
precisely  the  same  peculiar  angle;  they* 
all  take  on  the  same  grey  hue  of  his"  sad 
and  picturesque  pessimism.  But  for 
writers  who  really  know  the  Oriental  life 
and  temperament,  as  Kipling  knows  his 
India,  and  Dawson  knows  Morocco,  the 
*  problem  is  not  so  much  how  to  paint  a 
faithful  picture  as  how  to  make  it  intel-* 
ligible  and  sympathetic  to  the  occidental 
reader.  The  gulf  between  the  two  civili- 
sations is  too  broad  to  be  crossed  with- 
out some  connecting  link,  some  ingenious 
device  to  serve  as  bridge.  In  Kttn,  un- 
questionably the  most  remarkable- story 
of  India  ever  written  by  a  European;  Mr. 
Kipling  found  such  a  link  in 'Kim  him- 
self, a  waif  of  the  barracks  and  the 
bazaars,  a  little  human  mongrel,  familiar 
with  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  both 
races.  A  similar  device,  a  trifle  more 
artificial  and  obvious,  is  used  in  The 
Mark,  a  new  story  of  Hindu  life,  by*  an 
almost  unknown  Writer,  Aquila  Kemp- 
ster.  There  is  no  intention  here  of  dis- 
cussing the  relative  merits  of  The  Math 
and  Kim.  The  two  stories  cannot  be 
compared,  they  do  not  eveo  lie  in  the 
same  mental  plane.  But  Mr.  Kempster's 
book  is  unquestionably  a  remarkable 
achievement.  He  gives  you  India  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  high-caste  Brah- 
min, the  India  of  mysticism,  telepathy 
and  reincarnation.  He  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  he  himself  is  a  devout  be- 
liever in  all  these  esoteric  mysteries, — 
and  yet  the  subject  is  so  cleverly  handled 
that  the  reader  is  left  free  to  find  a  ra- 
tionalistic explanation  for  it  all*  if  he  so 
chooses.  The  story  centres  in  a  certain 
Dr.  Meredith,  a  surgeon  attached  to  one 
of  the  Bombay  hospitals, — a  clear-headed 
man  of  science,  specialising  in  a  study 
of  nerve-ganglia  of  the  brain.  For  an 
Anglo-Saxon  he  has  an  abnormally 
swarthy  skin,  and  there  is  besides  a  curi- 
ous hereditary  birth-mark,  shaped  like  a 
young  moon,  upon  his  breast.  Old  Yah 
Mohammed  thought  that  he  knew  the 
secret  explanation  of  the  "mark"  and 
the  dark  skin.  He  would  have  told  you 
that  young  Meredith,  unknown  to  him- 
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self,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  native 
prince,  who  centuries  ago  swayed  half 
of  India;  nay,  more,  that  Meredith  him- 
self is  a  reincarnation  of  that  prince,  just 
as  he,  Mohammed,  is  a  reincarnation  of 
that  prince's  rival,  who  fought  with  him 
for  the  possession  of  a  woman,  a  prin- 
cess. That  princess,  born  again  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  is  now  a  notorious 
woman  of  the  bazaars ;  and  according  to 
old  Mohammed's  forecast,  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  principles  of  that  bygone 
tragedy  to  come  together  once  more, 
with  the  native  clans  rallying  to  their 
support,  and  enact  over  again  the  ancient 
drama  of  rivalry  and  blood-shed.  What 
actually  happened  it  is  difficult  even  to 
hint  vaguely.  Meredith's  colleagues  in 
the  hospital  would  tell  you  that  his  brain 
temporarily  gave  way,  from  overwork  in 
the  heated  season ;  that  during  this  time 
he  got  into  a  commonplace  and  vulgar  en- 
tanglement with  a  native  woman,  and  for 
a  while  vanished  from  sight  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  native  town.  Meredith  him- 
self remembered  nothing  beyond  vague 
dreams  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  quoting 
with  strange  fluency  endless  passages 
from  the  Vedic  ritual,  in  unknown  Hin- 
du dialects.  But  behind  these  frag- 
mentary facts  we  seem  to  see  as  through 
a  veil,  a  strange  and  fantastic  drama. 
We  see  a  man  awakened  by  a  woman's 


touch,  a  cold,  materialistic  Englishman, 
transformed  in  an  hour  into    a   dreamy 
impassioned  Oriental,  living  over  again 
the  ardours  and  hopes  and  fears  of  a  van- 
ished century,  rehearsing  once   more  in 
a  single  night,  the  old-time  passionate 
wooing,  the  joys  of  love's  conquest,  the 
perils  of  a  tottering  throne.    There  is  the 
dim  suggestion  of  a  watchword    passed 
from  lip  to  lip  through  widening*  circles, 
of  the  hillsmen  rallying  to  the  defense; 
then  the  din  of  battle,  the  flow  of  blood, 
and  darkness  closes  in.     And  the   only 
tangible  record  that  it  leaves  is  a  scar  oo 
Meredith's   forehead  which   is   slow    in 
healing,  and  his  permanent  loss  of   in- 
terest in  the  epoch-making  work  which 
was  to  explain  all  spiritual  and  mental 
phenomena    as    disturbances    of   nerve- 
ganglia.     As  a  piece  of  fantastic  writ- 
ing, as  well  as  a  picture  of  how  the  native 
Hindu  looks  upon  life,  the  book  is  some- 
thing of  a  triumph.    It  suggests  nothing 
so  much  as  the  changing  phantasmagoria 
seen  in  an  astrologer's  crystal  globe, — 
strange  forms  that  appear  and  disappear 
dimly  through  shifting  clouds,   blazing 
now  and  then  into  a  glory  of  kaleido- 
scopic light,  and  yet  suggesting  all  the 
while  intangible  and  unspeakable  horrors 
lurking  in  the  murky  background.    It  is  a 
story  which  is  bound  to  attract  attention. 
Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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TRENT'S  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  * 

In  the  useful  Literature  of  The  World 
Series,  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  which 
with  a  high  average  of  excellence  aims 
to  give  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  na- 
tional literatures  in  compact  form,  the 
latest  volume  is  Professor  Trent's  Ameri- 
can Literature. 

Manuals  of  our  native  literature  have 
multiplied  of  late,  and  quite  a  little  li- 
brary of  such  studies  now  exists — most  of 
them  dictated  by  the  practical  needs  of 

*A  History  of  American  Literature.  By 
William  P.  Trent.  New  York:  Messrs.  D. 
Appleton  and  Company. 


publishers,  though  now  and  then  a  work 
like  Professor  Wendell's  takes  a  higher 
flight.  In  the  present  series,  a  treatment 
of  American  literature  is  called  for  by 
the  scheme  and  no  apology  for  its  appear- 
ance is  necessary. 

The  author  has  chosen  the  safely  con- 
servative plan  of  carrying  his  survey  no 
farther  than  1865, — through  the  Civil 
War.  A  sound  idea  underlies  the  limita- 
tion :  that  true  criticism  can  only  judge  a 
literary  product  whose  account  has  closed. 
The  proper  academic  attitude  can  be  dis- 
played best  in  dealing  with  the  past ;  im- 
pressionism creeps  in  with  criticism  of 
current  books.  Nevertheless,  some  read- 
ers will  regret  that  later  writers  and 
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schools  are  shut  out  because  of  this  re- 
striction, legitimate  though  it  be.  In 
other  books  of  the  series  the  critics  have 
included  contemporaries  in  their  survey ; 
this  is  true  of  the  Italian,  Russian,  and 
English  volumes.  An  effect  of  arbitrari- 
ness is  made  by  the  inclusion  of  men  like 
Curtis,  and  Mitchell,  and  the  mention  of 
Aldrich,  when  others  like  Warner  and 
Burroughs  are  left  out,  they  being  practi- 
cally, if  not  literally,  contemporaneous,  of 
the  same  significance  as  modern  authors. 
One  misses,  too,  the  treatment  of  a  South- 
ern poet,  such  as  Lanier ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discussion  of  the  novel,  the 
absence  of  any  handling  of  Howells  and 
James,  founders  of  the  latter-day  school. 
Too  much  has  happened  in  American  let- 
ters since  1865  not  to  make  the  story  in- 
complete which  pauses  there.  On  the 
whole,  it  might  have  been  better  to  make 
the  survey  more  comprehensive.  But  as 
Professor  Trent  chose  otherwise,  the 
main  question  is  with  the  execution  of 
his  plan. 

He  handles  the  theme  in  four  main 
divisions  devoted  to  the  Colonial  Revo- 
lutionary, Formative  (1789- 1829),  and 
Sectional  periods,  the  last  covering  the 
years  from  1830  to  1865,  and  embracing, 
of  course,  the  most  important  writers, 
the  really  creative  part  of  our  literary  his- 
tory. There  is  here  a  commendable  sense 
of  proportion  ;the  author  gives  about  one- 
half  the  volume  to  this  culminative  por- 
tion, and  to  the  formative  period  nearly 
twice  the  space  allotted  to  the  barren  per- 
iod of  the  revolution :  a  much  larger  space 
being  devoted  to  the  Colonial,  in  which 
the  study  is  perforce  rather  sociological 
and  historical  than  literary,  yet  of  great 
consequence  as  a  foundation  for  all  that 
was  to  follow.  The  literary  historian  has 
a  thankless  task  in  this  early  study;  he 
cannot  make  eagles  or  birds  of  plumage 
out  of  his  sparrows.  A  host  of  unimpor- 
tant, often  dreary,  particulars  blur  out- 
lines and  conceal  the  forward  movement. 
Professor  Trent  attacks  his  task  in  a 
spirit  of  impartial  scholarship  and  those 
who  know  his  difficulties  and  dangers 
will  be  readiest  to  praise  the  accomplish- 
ment. The  writer  is  a  Southerner,  but 
also  a  student  of  literature  thoroughly 
modern  in  his  training  and  outlook.  No 
.  unfair  discrimination  or  even  unconscious 
bias  can  be  found  in  his  picture  of  the 


relative  contribution  of  New  England 
and  Virginia  to  American  literature ;  in- 
deed, he  is,  if  anything,  too  generous  in 
much  of  his  characterisation  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  New  England  divines  and 
scholars. 

The  interest  of  the  book  centres  in  fhe 
setting  forth  of  the  major  writers  begin- 
ning with  Irving  and  Cooper.  An  earlier 
stalwart  figure  like  Franklin  is  limned  at 
full  length  and  regarded  as  "perhaps  the 
most  complete  representative  of  his 
century  that  any  nation  can  point  to,"  a 
judgment  that  stimulates  if  it  does  not 
convince.  Little  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  the  estimate  of  Irving,  which 
is  sympathetic  without  exaggeration; 
Cooper,  too,  is  studied  with  genuine  in- 
sight, and  his  "large,  creative  genius" 
done  full  justice  to,  while  his  faults  are 
frankly  dealt  with.  It  is  well  to  bear 
down,  as  Professor  Trent  does,  on  his 
greatness  as  man  as  well  as  author.  The 
handling  of  the  New  England  Trartscen- 
dentalists  is  that  of  one  with  every  wish  to 
do  them  justice,  if  not  in  close  sympathy : 
yet  the  theme,  so  salient  in  our  literary 
development,  is  presented  with  breadth 
and  a  sure  touch.  The  criticism  of  Em- 
erson may  offend  some,  but  seems  to  me 
at  once  admiring  yet  judicial.  The  author 
recognises  the  claims  on  our  regard  of  the 
great  New  Englanders  because  of  their 
high  ethical  teaching,  their  idealism, 
while  holding  them  to  the  aesthetic  tests 
of  literature.  This  latter  insistence  leads 
him  to  emphasize  the  unique  contribu- 
tion of  Poe  and  his  treatment  of  that 
writer  is  especially  good,  which  is  also 
true  of  his  Whitman  pages,  among  the 
best  in  the  book :  the  critic's  opinion  here 
being  always  a  test  of  his  independence, 
since  the  battle  still  rages  about  the 
"good,  grey  poet."  The  Hawthorne 
study,  too,  seems  catholic  and  perceptive, 
though  detached  sentences  might  be 
quoted  easy  to  contest. 

In  dealing  with  such  forms  and  kinds 
as  the  romance,  poetry,  history,  and  criti- 
cism produced  from  1850  to  1865  the  re- 
marks introductory  to  the  personal 
sketches  often  show  Professor  Trent  at 
his  best,  a  critic  using  a  sound  canon  and 
of  atmospheric  quality.  The  discussion 
of  American  humour  is  suggestive  and  a 
real  addition  to  what  has  been  previously 
said  on   the   subject:   one  regrets  that 
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MJark  Twain  is  not  taken  up  as  its  chief 
glory,  but  again  the  limitation  of  plan 
forbids.  That  the  author  is  a  well-equip- 
ped modern  critic  is  indicated  in  his  ex- 
cellent study  of  Bancroft ;  the  comparison 
of  Parkman,  Prescott,  and  Motley  also 
offers  a  capital  illustration  of  Professor 
Trent's  method  and  manner.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  student  with  the  most 
knowledge  of  these  sterling  men  of  letters 
will  get  most  from  the  penetrative  analy- 
sis. 

The  estimates  of  Holmes,  Lowell,  and 
Whittier  raise  manyfpoiftts  for  discussion, 
where  space  lacks,  but  are  able  and  im- 
partial. Dr.  Holmes's  prose  is  quite 
properly  set  above  his  verse,  and  Whittier 
placed  very  high,  as  he  should  "be;  Low- 
ell, particularly  as  critic  and  our  typical 
man  of  letters  in  the  broad  sense,  receives 
his  just  due.  Throughout,  stridures  are 
made  as  frankly  as  praise  is  awarded. 
There  is  no  touch  of  the  old-fashioned 
fear  of  approaching  household  gods.  Onet 
totally  ignorant  of  ♦  our  literature  might 
receive  a  less  clear  impression  than  if 
•  a  bold,  positive  statement  were  made, 
with  no  attempt  at  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations. The  author  has  preferred  to 
give  the  pros  and  cons,  albelf*the  other 
method  would  be  easier  and  more  effec- 
tive. The  qualifier,  so  prevalent  in  the 
volume,  does  not  mean  uncertainty  of 
opinion:  it  springs  from  the  desire  to 
cover  the  ground,  to  see  round  the  sub- 
ject. 

No  book  of  this  sort  can  steadily  please 
each  reviewer.  Now  and  again  a  tone 
that  smacks  of  the  patronising  creeps  into 
this  one :  it  gives  one  pause  to  hear  Long- 
fellow^ Hyperion  described  as  "maud- 
lin chaos"  and  that  poet's  Hiawatha  gets 
but  scant  justice — indeed  the  Longfellow 
critique  as  a*  whole  seems  inadequate. 
Again,  Curtis's  Prue  and  I  should  Sot  be 
dismissed  with  the  adjective  "mild ;"  nor 
is  tjie  phrase,  "the  tense  melody  of  the 
terza  rima"  of  Dante  luminous,  tense  be- 
ing the  last  word 'to  apply,  one  would 
think.  But  these  be  but  flies  in  the  oint- 
ment. 

The  pages  on  Mrs.  Stowe  are  refresh- 
ing in  their  avoidance  of  the  present-day 
•underestimate,  which  is  a  reaction  from 
the  earlier  uncritical  laudation.  It  is 
surely  good  criticism  to  insist  on  the  im- 
portance of  any  writer  whose  book  so 


widely  influences  the  world  aad  continues 
to  do  so  long  after  her  death.  Again  aad 
again  the  author  shows  that  an  American 
writer  may  be  of  far  more  importance 
to  Americans  than  the  comparative  test 
of  his  merit  may  seem  to  indicate.  And 
this  wholesomely  domestic  attitude  draws 
him  but  seldom  into  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  our  claims.  He  does  go  too  far  in  re- 
marking that,  since  Franklin,  no  other 
American  "has  so  affected  the  thought  of 
the  world"  as  Joifethan  Edwards !  This 
is  somewhat  startling,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  typical  of  the  author's  judgments 
in  general. 

There  are  faults  of  expression  and 
mannerisms  which  lessen  the  effect  of 
what  is,  in  plan  and  execution,  a  sound 
and  welcome  work.  In  the  earlier  sec- 
tions the  author  has  a  tendency  to  stock 
adjectives  like  the  "worthy  captain,"  that 
lend  a  journalistic  flavour  to  his  style.  He 
uses  the  dubious  locution  "along  these 
lines"  altogether  too  freely ;  "needless  to 
say"  is  much  overworked ;  "stylist"  is  a 
convenient  word,  but  should  be  charily  in- 
dulged in.  Slips  like  Lidian  Jackson 
(Emerson's  second  wife),  Guildford 
(for  Guilford)  Ct.,  Whittier's  "in  My 
Schooldays"  suggest  careless  proof  read- 
ing. But  all  restrictions  made,  the  book 
is  a  competent  piece  of  literary  criticism, 
a  fair-minded  exploitation  of  our  native 
accomplishment  in  letters.  It  will  worth- 
ily represent  America  in  the  series  for 
which  it  was  prepared. 

Richard  Burton. 

n. 

VOLTAIRE* 

THE  life  of  a  king  can  never  be 
properly  considered  apart  from 
the  condition  of  his  realm  and 
his  influence  on  his  age.  Vol- 
taire was  a  king.  "I  have  no  sceptre,** 
he  said,  "but  I  have  a  pen."  With  Mon- 
tesquieu and  J.  J.  Rousseau  he  wrested 
the. domain  of  the  intellect  in  France 
from  the  blighting  influence  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  then,  that  being  no  age  for  a 
republic  of  letters,  seized  the  rule.  In 
the  end,  this  kingdom  of  thought  over- 
threw the  monarchy  in  France  and  revo- 

*The  Life  of  Voltaire.  By  S.  G.  Talfen- 
tyre.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Two  volumes. 
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utionised  the  whole  of  the  civilised 
flrorld.  Voltairism  is  but  another  name 
:or  the  eighteenth  century  renaissance. 
Louis  XIV.  ruled  the  minds  as  well 
is  the  persons  of  his  subjects;  his  suc- 
cessor not  only  lost  control  of  the  men 
of  letters,  but  had  a  wholesome  fear  of 
them ;  their  influence  brought  the  six- 
teenth Louis  to  the  scaffold. 

As  Professor  Flint  has  put  it:    "With 
as  much  truth  as  Louis  XIV.  had  said 
"L'Etat,  c'est  moi'  might  Voltaire  have 
said  *Le  Siecle,  c'est  moi.'    His  influence 
during  the  fifty  years  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity    was    as    great    in    France    and 
throughout  Europe  as  that  of  the  mon- 
arch,   during   his    lengthened    personal 
reign.    He  was  as  much  the  central  and 
ruling  personage  in  the  movement  de- 
structive of  absolutism  as  the  king  had 
been  in  its  development." 

In  his  Life  of  Voltaire  Mr.  Tallen- 
tyre  has  given  us  a  very  entertaining  but 
at  the  same  time  a  very  personal  biog- 
raphy, although  it  must  be  evident  that 
any  work  of  lasting  value  of  this  subject 
cannot  possess  too  exclusively  the  latter 
qualification.  M.  Desnoiresterres,  the 
best  of  Voltaire's  biographers,  calls  his 
work  Voltaire  and  French  Society  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  is  a  happy 
title.  The  man  and  the  age  stand,  in 
great  part,  for  the  same  thing. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  therefore  that 
Mr.  Tallentyre  should  have  chosen  as  a 
model  a  "life"  such  as  that  of  Parton 
rather  than  of  M.  Desnoiresterres.  The 
paucity  of  critical  matter  and  the  fail- 
ure to  give  an  adequate  account  of  Vol- 
taire's tremendous  influence  on  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  century  thought  are 
the  chief  shortcomings  of  his  work. 

But  perhaps  we  are  asking  too  much. 
He  who  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of  a 
man  who  was  "poet,  playwright,  novel- 
ist, letter  writer,  historian,  critic,  phi- 
losopher, theologian,  socialist,  philan- 
thropist, agriculturist,  humourist,  re- 
former, wit,  and  man  of  the  world,"  must 
necessarily  have  a  pressing  consciousness 
of  space  limitation.  Desnoiresterres  de- 
votes seven  large  volumes  to  his  biog- 
raphy, and  this  is  not  too  much.  Our 
author  confines  himself  to  two  of  modest 
dimensions,  and  in  considerablv  less  than 
half  the  space  employed  by  Parton  gives 
quite  as  complete  and  well  rounded  a 


portrait  of  the  "most  energetic  spirit  in 
all  history." 

And  energetic  under  what  conditions ! 

"No  one  can  gain  an  adequate  idea  of 
his  character  without  realising  in  what 
'a  thin  and  wretched  case'  Nature  had  en- 
veloped 'what  is  called  my  soul.'  No 
other  great  man,  perhaps,  ever  fought 
such  a  plucky  fight  against  weakness, 
weariness,  and  infirmities.  Voltaire  was 
not  always  ill,  but  he  was  never  well. 
.  .  .  He  himself  said  that  he  had 
never  passed  a  single  day  without  suffer- 
ing, and  could  not  even  imagine  what  it 
must  be  like  to  be  in  robust  health.  But 
he  had  what  he  called  his  'infallible 
secret' —  work.  Others  have  used  physi- 
cal weakness  as  an  excuse  for  mental 
idleness,  and  indisposition  as  a  natural 
holiday  from  labour.  But  not  Voltaire. 
He  dictated  when  he  was  too  ill  to  write ; 
and  when  he  was  too  ill  to  think,  he  read 
dull  books  for*  information  which  he 
might  find  useful  and  make  amusing; 
and  when  he  was  yet  worse,  and  could  do 
nothing  else,  he  read  and  wrote  that  gay 
mockery  of  his  leisure,  his  Pucelle.  The 
body  was  but  the  ragged  covering  of  the 
soul  at  its  best;  at  its  worst,  it  was  a 
subtle  and  seducing  enemy,  and  one 
must  ever  be  up  and  at  it,  with  a  thrust 
here  and  a  lunge  there,  lest  by  any  means 
it  get  the  mastery.  Voltaire  fought  it 
his  whole  life  long — and  always  won. 
Toujours  allant  et  souffrant'  was  his 
definition  of  himself.  He  hardly  ever 
made  a  happier." 

He  was  probably  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  ceribral  that  ever  lived. 
He  was  all  brain.  His  marvellous  mental 
activity  pulled  a  sicklv  physical  frame 
through  four  score  and  four  years,  and 
one  is  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the 
actual  record  of  those  wonderful  years 
could  not  better  be  given  within  this 
space  than  Mr.  Tallentyre  has  given  it. 

The  biographer  of  Voltaire  must  be  a 
good  editor  as  well,  and  in  this  respect 
our  author  shows  himself  to  be  most  com- 
petent. Around  few  names  has  more  un- 
authenticated  anecdote  gathered  than  that 
of  Voltaire,  and  if  the  reader  misses 
many  time-honoured  stories  it  is  because 
in  all  probability  they  should  not  be  fast- 
ened upon  the  sage  of  Ferney.  But 
there  are  enough  of  them  as  it  is. 

George  H.  Casamajor. 
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8TANLEY    WEYMAN'S    "THE    LONG 
NIGHT.** 

THE  publication  of  a  new  novel 
by  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  is,  in 
these  days,  something  of  an 
event,  for  while  there  are 
many  writers  of  romance  who  satisfy  the 
critics  but  not  the  public,  and  many  more 
who  satisfy  the  public  but  not  the  critics, 
Mr.  Weyman  is  one  of  the  happier  few 
who  can  do  both.  He  has  inherited  much 
of  the  greater  secret  that  was  Scott's  and 
Dumas' ;  he  knows  that  all  reality  is  only 
the  stuff  of  dreams,  and  he  has  mastered 
the  magic  of  dissolving  it  into  dreams 
again.  Fact  in  his  hands  remains  fact, 
but  his  touch  transfigures  it  and  clothes 
it  in  such  a  glamour  as  perhaps  nothing 
wears  in  reality,  though  all  things  wear  it 
in  remembrance.  You  step  into  his 
stories  as  into  some  wonderful  cavern  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  you  turn  the  first 
page  and  have  left  the  commonplace, 
every-day  world  behind  you,  and  are  at 
once  in  a  far-off  kingdom  of  romance, 
"where  nothing  is  but  all  things  seem," 
where  everything  has  a  warmth  of  colour 
and  light  that  is  neither  of  heaven  nor  of 
earth,  where  the  men  and  women  walk 
in  human  guise,  yet  are  either  of  finer  or 
baser  clay  than  ourselves — heroes  and 
heroines,  such  as  in  exalted  moments  we 
can  imagine  we  ourselves  might  have 
been ;  scoundrels  such  as  we  can  conceive 
it  possible  some  of  our  acquaintance 
might  have  been,  but  are  not.  They  are, 
in  a  word,  the  right  dream-people  of  ro- 
mance ;  we  wrong  them  in  attemoting  to 
judge  of  their  actions  and  motives  and 
natures  by  our  conventional  human  stand- 
ards; they  could  not  breathe  our  atmos- 
phere, they  would  look  monstrous  and 
ghost-like  among  our  cold  realities,  be- 
ing creatures  of  a  nobler  star,  but  in  their 
own  world,  among  their  own  conven- 
tions, where  normal  humanity  would 
look  grotesquely  out  of  place,  they  ap- 
pear merely  natural  and  at  home.  It  is 
because  so  few  authors  have  power  to 
create  this  other  world  and  the  non- 
human  but  human-seeming  race  that  is 
native  to  it,  so  that  the  whole  illusion 

+The  Long  Night     By   Stanley  Weyman. 
New  York. 


convinces  by  its  perfect  harmony,  that  so 
few  among  the  countless  romances  that 
are  written  fulfil  simultaneously  the 
literary  and  the  popular  ideal. 

Where  among  common  clay  women 
are  you  going  to  find,  for  example,  sock 
a  heroine  as  Anne  Royaume  is  in  The 
Long  Night  ?  When  Claude  Meraer,  a 
young  student  newly  arrived  in  Genera, 
applies  for  a  lodging  in  her  mother's 
house,  she  mysteriously  refuses  him,  and 
on  his  insisting,  only  accepts  him  after 
she  has  made  a  most  amazing  trial  of  his 
self-restraint.  "Stand  where  you  are," 
she  said,  "and  I  will  try  you  whether  yoe 
are  fit  to  come  to  us  or  no."  He  promised 
to  obey,  and  dipping  an  iron  spoon  into 
a  pot  of  boiling  broth,  she  deliberately 
allowed  some  drops  of  the  scalding  liquor 
to  fall  on  her  bare  arm.  Thrice  she  re- 
peats this  experiment,  and  he,  seeing  the 
"red  blisters  spring  out  on  the  white 
skin,"  is  on  the  verge  of  interfering, 
when  she  tells  him  she  has  done.  "If 
you  come  here,"  she  warns  him  then, 
"you  will  see  me  suffer  worse  things, 
things  a  hundred  times,  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  that.  You  will  see  me  suffer, 
and  you  will  have  to  stand  and  see  it" 
He  takes  his  lodging  on  this  condition, 
and  finds  himself  in  a  strange  household 
There  are  three  other  lodgers :  the  swag- 
gering, cunning  Basterga,  the  swash- 
buckler Grio,  and  the  sneaking,  cowardly 
student  Louis  Gentilis,  with  Anne  to  wait 
upon  them  all,  as  well  as  upon  her  bed- 
ridden mother,  who  is  subject  to  occa- 
sional fits  of  madness. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Geneva  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  has  lately  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  city  his  own,  and  while 
the  terms  of  peace  are  being  settled,  he 
is  plotting  to  take  by  strategy  what  he 
could  not  by  force.  Basterga,  who  is  in 
his  pay,  is  in  Geneva  secretly  seeking 
for  means  of  betraying  it.  He  is  a  man 
of  some  learning,  and  dabbles  sceptically 
in  the  black  arts  for  his  own  purposes. 
Having  bribed  a  physician  to  assure  the 
Syndic  Blondel,  who  has  charge  of  the 
city's  defenses,  that  he  is  suffering  from 
the  scholar's  disease  which  is  incurable, 
he  discovers,  almost  bv  accident,  a  mar- 
vellous elixir  that  will  cure  this  fatal 
complaint,  but  has  only  been  able  to  re- 
tain one  dose,  and  this  he  has  promised 
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Eo  the  Duke  of  Savoy.    He  plays  cun- 
ningly  on  the  Syndic's  fears  of  death, 
and   finally  announces  that  the  Duke  is 
willing  to  give  him  the  elixir  as  the  price 
of  his  betrayal  of  Geneva.   The  old  man's 
attempts,  through  Claude,  through  Gen- 
tilis,  and  at  length  through  Anne,  to  steal 
the  elixir  from  the  casket  in  Basterga's 
room,    lead  to  some  startling  and  dra- 
matic scenes;  among  other  things,  they 
lead   to   Claude's  discovering  what  it  is 
that  gives  Basterga  his  abhorrent  power 
over  Anne,  and  so  increases  his  love  of 
her   a   hundredfold,  that  even  while  he 
pities  he  could  worship  her.    The  Syndic 
succumbs    to    his    tempter's    diabolical 
machinations  at  last  and  the  city  is  be- 
trayed ;  but  when  all  seems  lost,  Claude, 
at  Anne's  instigation,  is  the  means  of 
saving  it.    The  gallant  headlong  fighting 
that  snatches  a  victory  when  the  enemy 
is  already  within  the  gates,  on  the  longest 
night  -of  the  year,  is  brilliantly  and  thril- 
lingly  described.    There  is  no  falling  off 
anywhere.     The  Long  Night  is  an  ex- 
cellent romance,  contrived  with  a  plenty 
and  ingenuity  of  detail,  and  a  skillful  use 
of    unexpected   and   exciting  situations 
that  will  give  it  place  with  the  very  best 
of  modern  romances. 

A.  St.  John  Adcock 

IV. 
MR.  LESSING'S  "CHILDREN  OF  MEN."* 

THIS  is  a  very  remarkable  col- 
lection of  stories.  Most  of  all, 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  self-restraint.  A 
more  frugal  writer  would  have  made  a 
whole  volume  out  of  some  of  these  short, 
graphic  impressions  of  life.  A  less  con- 
scientious writer  would  have  marred 
them  by  floridity  of  style.  But  Mr.  Lea- 
sing is  content  to  set  the  thing  before 
you  au  naturel  and  to  let  it  make  its  own 
appeal.  There  is  no  grotesque  dialect,  no 
broad,  coarse  strokes,  no  meretricious 
forcing  of  the  facts.  And  this  is  art  and 
it  has  its  own  rewards. 

The  stories  "all  have  to  do  with  the 
Jews  of  the  East  Side,  and  the  knowledge 
which  is  shown  of  their  strangely  iso- 
lated life  is  the  knowledge  which  is  not 
consciously  acquired,  but  which  is  ab- 

*Children  of  Men.  By  Bruno  Lessing.  New 
York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


sorbed  by  intimate  contact  and  experi- 
ence. The  scenes"  are  scenes  that  few  of 
us  have  ever  looked  upon,  but  you  feel 
their  truth.  And  the  people — they,  too, 
are  true,  because  they  are  so  convincingly 
alive  and  human.  In  the  reek  of  the 
sweat-shop,  and  amid  the  tawdriness  of 
the  Essex  Street  ball-room,  or  in  the 
silence  of  the  synagogue,  and  behind  the 
noise  and  fume  of  the  squalid  cafe,  the 
same  drama  of  life  is  going  on  forever, 
precisely  as  we  see  it  played  before  us 
everywhere.  The  Jewish  girl  with  red- 
gold  hair,  loving  a  Christian  to  her  death, 
the  pushing,  gaudy,  vulgar,  half-Ameri- 
canised young  men  who  are  ashamed  of 
their  own  people,  the  learned  rabbi,  the 
drunken  miser,  the  thief  redeemed  by  a 
woman's  deep  devotion — here  are  all  the 
elements  of  tragedy  and  comedy  and 
farce.  Love,  hate,  avarice,  self-sacrifice, 
ambition — it  is  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
passions  and  the  virtues,  making  these- 
children  of  the  Ghetto  close  akin  to  all  of 
us  who  read. 

Many  have  written  of  this  life  before, 
but  no  one  with  so  sure  a  touch  and  with 
so  genuine  a  sympathy.  Mr.  Lessing's 
book  is  full  of  that  unmistakable  vitality 
which  compels  attention.  When  you  lay 
the  book  aside  you  have  yourself  seen  all 
that  he  has  seen. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


MR.  MAJOR'S  "A  FOREST  HEARTH."* 

IT  was  about  five  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Charles  Major,  an  Indiana 
lawyer  with  little  previous  literary 
experience,  but  a  very  good  back- 
ground in  the  way  of  careful  his- 
torical study  and  conscientious  research, 
published  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower,  under  the  name  of  Edwin 
Caskoden,  and  straightway  became  one 
of  the  most  talked  about  novelists  of  the 
country.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  great  sales,  and  Knighthood  speed- 
ily took  its  place  with  David  Harutn 
and  Richard  Carvel.  In  the  list  of 
Six  Best  Selling  Books  which  is  printed 
in  the  back  of  this  magazine  it  appeared 
for  fourteen  consecutive  months,  estab- 
lishing a  new   record.     Some  persons 

*A  Forest  Hearth.    By  Charles  Major.    New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 
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could  not  see  anything  in  the  book,  and 
the  very  critical  ones  found  much  with 
which  to  find  fault,  but  the  general  read- 
ing public  frankly  liked  it.  Dorothy  Ver- 
non of  Haddon  Hall  succeeded  Knight- 
hood and  fell  short  of  the  popularity 
which  attended  that  book.  The  second 
venture  seemed  theatrical  and  one  could 
see  the  hand  of  the  man  whose  mind  was 
on  stage  mechanics.  And  yet  Dorothy 
Vernon  has  an  attractive  personality  and 
the  story  of  her  adventures  has  enter- 
tained many  readers  who  do  not  ask  too 
much  of  that  type  of  novel. 

Now,  in  A  Forest  Hearth  Mr.  Major 
has  left  behind  kings  and  queens,  and 
lords  and  ladies,  and  English  castles.  He 
has  put  aside,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
the  Julia  Marlowe  or  Bertha  Galland 
type  of  star-heroine,  and  he  has  come 
back  to  matter  of  fact  Indiana — the  In- 
diana of  the  thirties.  Stripped  of  the 
trappings  and  theatrical  properties  of  the 
historical  romance,  Mr.  Major  has 
written  a  book  which  might  be  classed 
as  a  juvenile.  The  sentimental  young 
woman  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts  may 
find  enjoyment  in  it.  It  is  all  so 
simple,  this  love  of  Rita  Bays  for 
Die  Bright.  It  began  when  they  were 
mere  children,  and  the  engagement  was 
secretly  entered  into  one  day  as  they  sat 
swinging  themselves  on  a  log  and  talking 
over  a  kissing-game  party  of  the  night 
before.  Mrs.  Bays,  an  unlovable  figure 
of  hard  and  selfish  motherhood,  is  the 
cause  of  their  love  not  running  smoothly. 
She  has  other  aspirations  for  her  beau- 
tiful daughter  in  the  person  of  a  rich 
man  from  Boston  who  is  determined  to 
win  Rita  for  his  wife.  One  awful  day, 
after  a  violent  proposal  of  marriage,  he 
kisses  Rita,  whereupon  she  angrily  dis- 


misses him  with  the  threat  that  Die  will 
surely  kill  him.  But  Die  doesn't.  Rita, 
being  a  very  good,  conscientious  little 
girl,  and  considering  that  she  has  done  a 
great  wrong,  sends  for  Die,  confessing 
her  weakness,  and  offering  to  release 
him.  He  forgives  her,  and  shortly  after 
finds  himself  in  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
entanglement  with  another  girl— the  foil 
to  Rita.  This  portion  of  the  story,  by  the 
way,  is  a  little  out  of  place  for  die  six- 
teen-year-old reader.  It  is  then  Die's  turn 
to  confess.  Upon  receipt  of  his  contrite 
letter,  Rita  returns  the  ring  and  derides 
that  she  has  ceased  to  love  him.  In  the 
meantime  the  Bays  family  get  into  money 
difficulties.  Their  son  proves  to  be  an 
embezzler,  their  father  a  weakling,  and 
the  man  from  Boston  is  the  only  one  who 
can  give  them  material  aid.  This  be  is 
anxious  to  do,  provided  Rita  will  consent 
to  be  his  wife.  After  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  and  sundry  threats  from  her 
mother,  Rita  consents.  The  hour  of  the 
wedding  ceremony  arrives,  but  Rita  has 
fled  from  her  persecutors.  Mr.  Major, 
however,  can  tell  you  where  she  may  be 
found. 

The  warm-blooded  love  story  of  the 
youthful  hero  and  heroine  is  rather  pret- 
tily told.  It  is  full  of  the  foolishness  ant 
the  sweetness  of  youth.  But  the  very 
best  character  is  one  Billy  Little,  as 
old  bachelor,  with  a  romance  of  his 
own  in  the  background,  who  lived  in 
England  in  the  days  of  Beau  Brummd 
His  originality,  his  philosophy,  and  his 
humour  dominate  the  story.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  Billy  Little,  Die  and  Rita  would 
probably  have  wrecked  their  young  live* 
and  if  it  were  not  for  Billy  Little  the 
story  would  lose  its  savour. 

F.  M.  MandevUle. 
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By  cTVIary  Farley  Sanborn. 


Part- II. 

Sunday,  July  4th. 

Oh,  the  unbroken  calm  of  these  Pullen 
Sundays!    Myles  took  me  to  drive,  my 
grandmother  being  no  worse.     It  was 
well  meant,  but  the  drive  was  far  duller 
than  sitting  on  a  bench  under  the  trees. 
It  was  a  cloudy  day,  and  for  that  reason 
he  thought  it  not  prudent  to  drive  in  the 
open  carriage,  which  would  have  allowed 
of  Maidie's  going  with  us.    I  was  vexed, 
and  probably  betrayed  the  fact.    He  has 
plenty  of  occasion  to  remember  that  I 
detest  driving  in  a  Goddard  buggy,  all 
shut  in  with  smelly  leather,  but  he  never 
chooses  to  take  my  aversions  into  account 
— thinks  I  ought  not  to  have  any,  prob- 
ably.   I  wonder  if  that  sounds  to  you  ill- 
humoured.    Can  it  be  that  I  am  getting 
soured,  in  a  week's  time?  He  asked  po- 
litely in  which  direction  I  preferred  to  go, 
and  I  answered  that  I  could  not  see  that 
it  made  any  difference,  as  nothing  but 
the   horse's   back   and    ears   would   be 
visible.    So  he  took  his  own  way  as  he 
probably  intended  to  do  in  any  case,  and 
headed  at  once  for  South  Pullen — of  all 
places  1     We  passed  the  rock  where  I 
have  sat  to  read  your  letters,  and  through 
the  little  strip  of  woods  where  I  usually 
smell  of  the  envelope  to  see  if  I  can  get 
the  odor  of  your  blessed  pipe,  then  we 
drove  briskly  past  the  little  post  office — 
ooohl  I  was  glad  when  we  got  by.  Myles 
— why  is  that  name  perpetually  dropping 
off  my  pen — well,  some  people  have  the 
faculty  of  stirring  up  the  worst  that  is  in 
one.    It  is  not  his  fault,  but  a  law  of  na- 
ture.   He  began  to  talk  about  my  grand- 
mother's condition,  and  her  wishes  and 
plans  in  regard  to  her  affairs,  that  is,  the 
affairs  she  will  leave  behind  her.     Of 
course  he  was  very  dismal,  saying  that  we 
could  not  wish  to  have  her  life  prolonged, 
in  the  way  people  take  to  excuse  them- 
selves for  making  funeral  arrangements 
while  the  person  concerned  is  still  alive. 
I  couldn't  discuss  it.     I  said,  "Mvles, 
please  do  not  ask  me  to  consider  these 
matters  to-day.     It  really  seems  to  me 


ghastly,  and  I  shall  surely  be  unreason- 
able. I  always  am  on  Sunday,  and  this 
particular  Sunday  has  been  much  the 
dreariest  one  I  ever  knew."  Dignified 
silence  for  half  an  hour,  while  the  horse 
splashed  through  puddles,  and  my  com- 
panion cleared  his  throat  consciously  at 
intervals. 

Well,  it  is  evening  now  and  I  am  in  my 
room  alone.  Tony,  it  cannot  be  many 
more  Sundays  that  I  shall  have  to  spend 
away  from  you.  The  rain  is  falling  with 
a  soft  sound  on  the  maples  outside  my 
window.  My  heart,  my  whole  being,  is 
with  you — and  I  sit  here  alone.  I  love  to 
think  of  you,  but  can  it  be  you  are  true — 
real,  I  mean — alive  and  warm,  breathing, 
speaking,  moving,  away  from  me?  I 
have  no  fears,  but  I  love  the  near  and  the 
human,  and  I  long  to  see  you.  What  a 
strange,  incomprehensible  thing  it  is  to  be 
parted  from  the  one  you  love!  Incred- 
ible, almost.  I  am  you  and  you  are  me, 
and  yet  fate  suffers  it  that  you  should  be 
there  and  I  here.  But  in  a  larger  sense 
there  is  no  here  nor  there,  no  time,  no 
space,  and  we  are  together.  I  am  climb- 
ing, Tony,  since  I  knew  you,  and  every 
day  I  see  a  wider  horison,  peaks  beyond 
peaks  coming  into  view  in  the  blue  dis- 
tances. It  is  the  realities  one  sees  in  that 
higher  atmosphere,  but  of  course  I  am 
not  yet  quite  at  home  in  it.  Down  below  in 
the  valleys  one  wanted  to  touch  and  see 
in  order  to  believe,  and  the  human  habi! 
clings.  Oh,  I  fear  that  I  am  very,  ver} 
human ! 

I  sat  a  long  time  by  my  window  look- 
ing out  into  the  sweet,  moist  night.  A 
cloud  of  memories  was  all  about  me.  I 
wonder  if  you  remember  everything. 

We  were  destined  to  meet,  or  you 
would  never  have  come  to  Aunt  Letitia's 
reception,  of  all  places.  You  may  have 
thought  it  was  because  you  happened 
to  meet  my  cousin  Edgar  that  afternoon, 
and  he  said,  "Come  on  up,  old  fellow; 
we'll  slip  away  from  the  crowd  and  have 
a  quiet  smoke  in  my  den,"  but  in  reality 
it  was  fate  that  beckoned  you,  and  you 
took   the   trouble   of   getting   into  your 
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evening  clothes  and  braving  the  struggle 
with  one  of  Aunt  Letitia's  mobs  simply 
because  you  couldn't  have  helped  it. 

First,  I  noticed  that  you  were  tall. 
Edgar  whispered  in  my  ear,  "That  is 
Seymour,  of  the  Gazer"  and  I  saw  your 
head  above  the  rest.  You  were  smiling 
as  you  talked,  then  you  lifted  your  head 
and  your  eyes  swept  the  room.  Our 
looks  met,  and  I  had  a  queer  feeling  of 
embarrassment.  A  test  seemed  to  have 
been  applied  to  me,  and  I  was  conscious 
of  having  failed  to  meet  it.  The  young 
man  with  me  was  saying  things  that 
sounded  perfectly  foolish. 

By  and  by  Edgar  brought  you  to  me 
and  we  were  introduced.  Afterward 
when  he  had  got  you  away  into  the  den, 
I  ran  up  there — "floated  into  the  room  on 
a  wave  of  blue  muslin,"  as  you  said. 
What  a  symposium  we  had  looking  at 
each  other  through  the  cigarette  smoke! 

Under  every  word  that  was  said,  be- 
hind every  glance,  back  and  forth  be- 
tween us  like  an  electric  current,  throbbed 
the  consciousness  of  each  other.  But  the 
talk  was  concerned  with  matters  of  the 
day,  you  remember,  not  significant  in  it- 
self. We  touched  on  the  labour  question, 
and  Edgar  was  as  patronisingly  tolerant 
of  the  demands  of  the  workingman  as 
only  a  rich  man's  son  can  be — poor  devils, 
he  called  them,  as  if  they  were  a  distinct 
suborder  of  being. 

Then  I  asked  you  if  you  could  tell  me 
who  it  was  that  wrote  the  editorials  on 
social  conditions  which  I  had  read  in  the 
Gazer,  and  you  answered  that  you  sup- 
posed you  were  responsible  for  most  of 
them,  that  you  were  the  socialistic  crank 
of  the  staff.  You  would  not  allow  me  to 
call  the  articles  original,  or  even  clever. 

I  did  say  that  I  couldn't  see  how  any- 
one ever  got  to  have  clear  ideas  about 
such  complicated  questions;  that  my 
father  and  I  had  read  Spencer  and  Fiske 
and  Mallock  and  Kidd,  and  at  the  end 
had  found  ourselves  less  able  to  formu- 
late an  opinion  than  when  we  began.  So 
was  everbody,  you  declared,  only  an  edi- 
tor was  obliged  to  stand  for  views  of 
some  sort.  You  said,  "About  all  we  can 
do  is  to  read  the  books  and  study  life  a 
little,  and  then  hash  up  the  result  for  the 
public."  I  have  often  wondered  since 
whether  you  took  me  for  just  a  society 
goose  that  you  should  have  talked  like 
that,  when  in  reality  you  take  the  whole 


subject  with  such  profound  seriousness, 
and  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  car- 
ing nothing  for  what  others  think  if  it 
does  not  appeal  to  you  as  truth. 

Well,  it  doesn't  matter  what  you 
thought  then.  When  you  went  away 
you  promised  to  mail  me  some  pamphlets 
that  you  thought  Pwould  be  interested  to 
read.  And  oh!  what  humiliation!  you 
went  back  to  your  desk  and  forgot  the 
pamphlets,  and,  I  suspect,  myself  as  well. 
But  we  had  met,  in  a  very  proper  way,  at 
Aunt  Letitia's,  and  that  made  it  correct 
enough  for  me  to  call  at  your  office  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  you  of  your 
promise — though  Aunt  Letitia  would 
probably  not  have  seen  it  in  that  light,  if 
I  had  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  her 
advice.  And  you  have  told  me  many 
times  since,  Tony,  that  when  you  looked 
up  and  saw  me  in  the  doorway  your 
heart  gave  a  big  jump,  and  preposterous 
as  it  seemed,  you  knew  all  at  once  that 
I  was  the  woman  you  were  to  love. 

So  I  am  glad  that  I  went.  All  has  been 
confessed.  I  did  not  read  the  pamphlets, 
but  after  a  day  or  two  I  returned  them  by 
a  messenger  with  a  note  of  thanks.  You 
sent  me  a  marked  copy  of  the  Gazer  con- 
taining something  of  yours  that  you 
thought  I  would  like.  Then  I  suggested 
to  Edgar  that  he  ask  you  to  dinner,  and 
after  that  we  made  no  pretence  at  not  be- 
ing interested  in  each  other.  Dearest, 
that  was  two  whole  months  ago,  two  hap- 
py months.  Do  you  remember  when  you 
t old  me  ?  It  was  a  warm  May  night,  and 
we  had  been  walking  in  the  Park.  No 
one  was  at  home  when  we  came  in.  We 
sat  down  in  the  reception  room.  The 
windows  were  open,  and  a  hurdy-gurdy- 
just  around  the  corner  was  playing  "Love's 
Dream  After  the  Ball."  By  and  by  it 
went  away  and  the  street  seemed  very 
quiet.  Then  my  heart  began  to  beat 
strangely.  I  couldn't  think  of  anything 
to  say  and  after  a  while  you  began  to  talk. 
Your  voice  was  low  and  steady.  I  don't 
know  all  you  said;  I  seemed  to  realise 
that  one  of  the  great  moments  of  life  was 
at  hand,  and  I  was  filled  with  an  awful 
joy. 

You  went  on  to  tell  me  what  your  life 
had  been,  a  steady  grind  you  said,  not 
without  definite  purpose  nor  lacking  in 
effort,  but  how  far  a  success  you  could 
not  say ;  no  man  in  public  life  could  judge 
impartially  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour 
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- — it  "went  to  swell  the  whole  amount." 
The  effort  was  what  counted  in  so  far  as 
the  man's  character  was  concerned;  as 
for  the  world  it  would  take  what  he  gave 
it,  and  whatever  seed  fell  on  good  ground 
would  spring  up.  I  sat  there,  my  heart 
beating  hard.  I  knew  you  were  laying 
your  life  before  me  because  you  meant  to 
give  me  what  was  left  of  it. 

Tony,  dear,  the  rest  is  in  our  hearts. 
A  man,  you  said,  could  give  his  best  work 
to  the  world,  and  whether  it  were  recog- 
nised or  not,  he  was  the  better  for  the  ef- 
fort. And  there  were  those  who  had  been 
great  enough  to  love  in  the  same  way. 
You  were  not  great,  you  told  me. 

I  didn't  look  up.    My  hands  lay  in  my 
lap.    I  knew  you  were  standing  by  me. 
I  lifted  one  hand,  and  you  took  it  in  both 
your  own.    Such  a  silence !    I  felt  my  life 
going  out  to  you — my  Tony,  mine.    And 
when  you  spoke,  it  was  like  a  great  big 
boy.    "You  don't  care,  Madge,  do  you  ?" 
I  made  a  little  sound — you  knew  what  it 
meant — and  after  one  minute  more  of  the 
throbbing  silence,  you  stooped  and  kissed 
my  hand.     Then  you  were  gone,  dear. 
It  was  not  what  most  men  would  have 
done,  but  you  are  not  like  most  men.    We 
couldn't  have  spoken  after  that;  there 
was  nothing  to  say.    The  door  shut  be- 
hind you  and  I  stood  up.     I  remember 
throwing  back  my  head  and  drawing  a 
deep  breath.    I  felt  like  a  queen  on  cor- 
onation day.     I  listened  till  your  foot- 
steps had  died  away,  then  I  caught  my 
hand  and  kissed  it  on  the  very  spot  your 
lips  had  touched.    I  ran  up  to  my  room, 
locked  myself  in  and  fell  on  my  knees  by 
the  bed ;  I  thought  I  would  stay  there  all 
night.     When  I  have  been  in  trouble  I 
have  never  wanted  to  pray,. but  that  night 
I  felt  as  if  I  must  thank  God  for  the  won- 
derful joy. 

Next  morning  in  the  first  mail  your  let- 
ter came.  You  said  you  had  done  wrong 
to  be  so  precipitate ;  you  had  given  me  no 
chance  to  stop  you.  The  words  had  been 
said,  but  would  I  try  to  forget  them  ?  If 
you  had  taken  an  unfair  advantage,  etc. 
Shrewd  Tony  I  It  seems  to  me  you  must 
have  known  that  in  a  strong,  masterful 
man  who  could  dominate  bv  sheer  moral 
force  any  imaginable  situation,  humilitv 
is  the  most  fascinating  of  qualities.  If 
you  had  said,  "You  do  care,  don't  you  ?" 
instead  of  putting  it  the  other  way,  the 
chances  are  I  should  have  resisted  a  lit- 


tle, just  enough  to  hold  myself  at  a  high 
value.  But  what  nonsense  to  suppose 
anything!  I  was  yours  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  no  use  for  me  to  coquet  or  assume. 
And  you  could  not  have  spoken  any  dif- 
ferently ;  you  are  you.  Well,  I  answered 
that  letter  in  two  words — "Come  to- 
night." 

The  rain  is  still  falling.  Across  the 
hall,  in  the  sickroom  the  night  nurse  is 
reading  by  the  shaded  lamp.  My  grand- 
mother must  be  asleep,  I  think;  I  can 
hear  her  heavy  breathing.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  sound,  and  Bonnie  has  moved  to 
the  back  of  the  house  in  order  to  get 
away  from  it,  leaving  her  beautiful  big 
room  with  all  its  pretty  draperies  and 
adornments  for  the  nurses  to  sleep  in. 
Poor  Bonnie  is  a  bundle  of  fears  and  hor- 
rors. She  loves  life,  and  the  thought  of 
sickness  and  death  is  as  terrible  to  her  as 
if  she  were  only  twenty.  How  sad  to  be 
so  near  the  end  of  life,  and  yet  fear  to  go ! 
I  have  never  been  afraid  of  dying — that 
is  odd,  is  it  not?  I  think  I  have  a  cer- 
tain curiosity  to  see  what  will  come  af- 
ter, to  have  the  experience  of  taking  a 
new  shape  and  getting  new  impressions. 
But  for  all  that,  Tony,  I  am  very  much 
alive,  and  I  want  to  live  a  long  time,  grow 
old  with  you,  and  only  stay  a  little  bit  of 
a  while  after  you  are  gone. 

These,  I  guess,  are  Sunday  night 
thoughts  in  a  silent  house,  with  the  grim 
messenger  of  death  standing  guard  out- 
side the  door.  I  hope  I  shall  find  the  sun 
shining  when  I  wake  to-morrow.  Good 
night,  my  own  Tony;  God  keep  you  till 
I  come. 

Thursday,  July  8th. 
Tony,  Tony  dear,  don't,  please  don't 
get  absurd  about  Myles.  It  isn't  like 
you,  and  I  can't  have  you  developing  un- 
expected traits  of  character  now  that  I 
am  so  far  from  you.  I  will  admit,  since 
you  seem  to  insist  upon  it,  that  there 
might  have  been  an  "arrangement"  of  a 
sort — never  anything  like  love — if  I  had 
not  seen  You.  It  would  have  been  what 
is  called  in  the  world's  phraseology  a 
"desirable  connection"  (for  me,  hardly 
for  him).  But  I  do  not  need  to  say  th^t 
would  be  impossible  now,  even  if  vou  and 
I  were  never  to  meet  again.  If  Myles 
does  not  understand  it  so,  he  will  as  soon 
as  there  is  anv  change  in  mv  grand- 
mother's condition.  Meanwhile  he  is 
such  an  unfruitful  topic  don't  you  think  it 
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a  waste  of  time  to  write  about  him  ?  You 
want  "facts"  you  say,  but  don't  I  know 
you  will  draw  foolish  masculine  infer- 
ences ?  Nothing  is  more  misleading  than 
facts,  different  people  see  the  same  thing 
so  differently.  That  is  why  a  lie  is  often 
truer  than  the  truth.  Not  that  I  am  tell- 
ing you  lies.  You  have  no  cause  for  un- 
easiness so  far  as  Myles  is  concerned. 
If  you  like  to  play  at  being  jealous  take 
Lawrence  for  your  object.  He  amuses 
me,  and  the  other  person  does  not.  Mr. 
Norrice  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  worth 
talking  to. 

No,  there  is  not  any  change  in  my 
grandmother's  condition  either  for  better 
or  worse.  The  doctors  say  she  can  never 
speak  or  walk  again,  but  may  remain  for 
weeks  as  she  is  now.  It  is  frightful  to 
think  of,  a  life  so  horribly  like  death ;  the 
mere  consciousness  of  life  with  the  grip 
of  death  on  it.  The  nurses  all  but 
breathe  for  her,  sometimes  it  seems  as  if 
it  would  be  a  greater  kindness  to  let  her 
die.  As  far  as  my  own  usefulness  is  con- 
cerned, I  might  as  well  be  in  New  York. 
Sickness  appalls  me,  this  sickness  in  par- 
ticular. Myles  is  here  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  everything  is  referred  to  him ; 
I  really  am  not  needed.  I  might  come 
back  for  a  little  while  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  was  to  be  sent  for  im- 
mediately if  there  was  any  change.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  plan,  dear  ? 

If  she  cared  for  me,  I  should  never 
think  of  such  a  thing,  but  she  does  not. 
As  a  child,  I  was  always  under  the 
shadow  of  her  disapproval.  I  was  not 
"ladylike"  (her  highest  term  of  commen- 
dation). I  romped  and  tore  my  clothes, 
and  never  could  be  made  to  sit  in  the 
house  and  sew.  Of  course  I  was  a  mad- 
cap, and  a  methodical  person  like  her 
could  not  understand  or  condone  such 
lawlessness.  Still,  if  we  love  onlv  those 
whom  we  altogether  approve,  we  shall  be 
apt  to  find  ourselves  in  our  old  acre  with 
very  few  objects  of  affection.  If  Grand- 
mother Pullen  were  as  well-off  in  love  as 
she  is  in  material  things  I  should  not  be 
so  restless  at  being  obliged  to  stay  here. 
I  should  be  willing  to  wait  for  her  sake, 
happy  in  thinkine  and  dreaming  of  vou, 
as  I  could  always  do,  no  matter  where  I 
might  be. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Maidie  is  such  a  dear ;  she  comes  to  see 
me  every  day.    The  poor  child's  name  is 


Hannah — that  is  Myles's  literalness.  If 
his  mother's  name  had  been  Hepsibah, 
or  Huldah,  the  first  girl  must  have  been 
christened  after  her  just  the  same.  The 
substitution  of  Maidie  is  my  idea,  and 
the  little  girl  is  sweetly  grateful.  I  am 
teaching  her  a  French  word  or  two  every 
day,  and  we  introduce  them  into  our  con- 
versation as  fast  as  she  learns  them.  We 
have  a  great  many  interesting  conversa- 
tions. Maidie  is  very  advanced,  being  al- 
ready an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage 
and  phonetic  spelling.  Some  time  we  will 
make  a  socialist  of  her.  She  has  original 
ideas.  She  objects  to  the  superfluous  b 
in  such  words  as  dumb  and  comb,  and  de- 
clares she  will  attempt  to  institute  a  re- 
form by  example — she  doesn't  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  move  people's  minds  by 
pure  reason.  When  I  explained  to  her 
that  the  letter  was  retained  in  its  place 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  tailor  puts 
buttons  on  the  back  of  a  man's  frock  coat, 
because  they  had  once  served  a  purpose, 
she  sniffed  contemptuously  and  declared 
that  neither  the  letter  nor  the  buttons  had 
any  right  to  exist  in  a  place  where  they 
were  of  no  present  use.  Which  was  cer- 
tainly unanswerable  from  a  purely  logical 
point  of  view. 

All  these  trifles  go  to  make  up  my  life 
as  I  am  living  here,  and  are  all  I  have  to 
write  of  just  now.  They  only  float  over 
the  surface  of  my  consciousness;  m? 
thoughts  are  always  of  you.  When  shall 
I  see  you  again  ?  It  is  twelve  days.  When 
I  came,  no  one  thought  it  could  by  any 
possibility  be  so  long.  Your  letters  are 
the  one  thing  that  seem  genuinely  to  be- 
long to  me.  Maidie  is  lively  and  amus- 
ing, and  her  simple,  unquestioning  devo- 
tion makes  me  love  her  exceedingly,  but 
I  could  leave  her  in  cold  blood,  sorry,  per- 
haps, that  I  couldn't  be  more  sorry,  and 
yet  overflowing  with  joy,  if  I  were  only 
coming  to  you.  Tony,  do  you  think  you 
bargained  for  such  a  quantity  of  love? 
I  think  you  want  it  all,  but  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. Men,  I  believe,  do  often  find  a 
superabundance  of  affection  somewhat 
irksome.  The  strange  thing  is  that  here 
in  Pullen,  and  by  manv  persons  elsewhere 
whose  impressions  of  me  I  casually  dis- 
cover, I  am  thought,  well,  amusing,  but 
not  "deep."  the  sort  of  girl  who  would 
dismiss  suffering  by  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
as  one  would  an  importunate  peddler; 
and  who,  deprived  of  one  object  deemed 
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desirable,  would  speedily  console  herself 
with  another.  But  that  judgment  may 
have  been  true  of  me  once — three  months 
ago. 

What  do  you  think  of  my  running  over 
to  New  York,  just  for  a  little  visit — say 
for  a  week?    That  is,  I  would  call  it  a 
week,  and  no  one  need  know  here  that  I 
meant  to  stay  any  longer.    I  could  write 
from  there  and  extend  my  leave,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  could  get  here  in  four 
hours*    time  if  there  were  any  change. 
My  father  used  to  say  that  people  had  no 
right    to  demand  or  expect  the  whole 
truth  from  others,  and  that  most  of  the 
current  talk  about  strict  honesty  was  per- 
fect humbug,  since  no  one  could  even  be 
sure  that  he  was  absolutely  honest  even 
with  himself.     If  you  could  have  seen 
how  beautifully  he  managed  everybody, 
including  his  mother,  you  would  under- 
stand what  he  meant.    I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  much  credit  to  his  theories,  and  yet 
even    in   my   comparatively    short   life, 
Tony,   I  have  learned  that  "the  whole 
truth,"  or,  in  other  words,  hard,  bare, 
undraped    fact,    is   oftentimes   an   utter 
falsehood  in  the  impression  it  makes  upon 
the  hearer.     Certainly  you  must  agree 
with  me  that  facts  are  often  too  brutal 
to  be  uttered  by  a  humane  person.     I 
could  give  imaginary  cases  in  point  if  I 
did  not  feel  sure  that  you  understand  me. 
Oh,  deary  me!  life  is  so  puzzling!  though 
I  never  realised  it  until  lately.    At  any- 
rate,  you  know  I  would  do  anything  for 
you,  good  or  bad,  don't  you,  Tony  ? 

Thursday,  July  14th. 

It  is  certainly  annoying  that  Lawrence 
should  have  discovered  my  practice  of 
walking  to  South  Pullen  every  other 
morning.  He  begins  work  exactly  when 
he  pleases,  so  there  is  nothing  that  has 
power  to  hinder  him  from  waiting  for  me 
at  a  bend  in  the  road  a  little  way  bevond 
his  own  house.  On  Monday  he  actually 
walked  all  the  way  over  with  me,  and  fol- 
lowed me  about  in  the  little,  ridiculous 
shops,  because  I  had  not  the  backbone  to 
send  him  about  his  legitimate  business. 
The  result  was  that  I  had  to  came 
home  without  your  letter  and  walk  over 
again  later  in  the  dav.  But  this  morning 
I  said  to  him,  quite  decidedly,  "Law- 
rence, this  will  not  do.  You  are  neglect- 
ing your  work  and  your  mother  will 
blame  me.    Go  home  to  Mr.  Norrice  and 


your  Cicero,  like  a  good  child,  and  come 
and  see  me  this  afternoon  if  you  wish/' 

He  went,  rather  stiffly,  but  he  is  sure 
to  turn  up  somewhere  in  my  path  at  some 
time  during  the  day,  and  I  might  as  well 
give  him  permission  at  an  hour  which  is 
convenient  for  me.  I  wish  with  you  that 
your  letters  could  be  sent  to  this  house, 
but  that  cannot  be,  quite  yet.  I  know  you 
dislike  what  you  call  indirect  dealing,  and 
so  do  I,  only  don't  talk  of  mysteries,  Tony 
dear.  My  reasons  are  perfectly  simple, 
and  when  I  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining them,  you  will  praise  me  for 
having  been  right.  Meanwhile,  trust 
me. 

Oh,  I  suppose  you  do  know  best  about 
my  coming  to  New  York,  and  I  admire 
you  for  the  high  moral  ground  you  take 
in  thinking  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  the  peo- 
ple here  to  deceive  them,  and  all  the  rest 
that  you  say  so  delicately  and  consider- 
ately. I  understand  how  you  feel  when 
you  say  that  you  would  rather  I  did  not 
come  until  it  is  possible  to  be  absolutely 
above  board  in  the  matter.  I  hope  you 
don't  think  I  meant  to  tell  them  lies,  or 
that  I  am  not  in  all  essential  respects  a 
strictly  honest  person.  I  could  never 
"trim  facts,"  as  my  father  used  to  say, 
with  your  eyes  searching  my  soul.  They 
would  bring  the  truth  up  in  spite  of  me, 
however  I  tried  to  hide  it.  But  you  have 
a  right  to  the  truth  from  me ;  these  people 
have  not — there  lies  the  difference.  What 
have  they  to  do  with  my  life  ?  Oh,  I  see 
you  shaking  your  head,  and  I  feel  that  I 
am  not  making  myself  clear  to  you.  If  I 
were  sitting  beside  vou,  now,  on  a  bench 
in  the  Park,  I  could  tell  you,  dearest,  so 
you  would  understand  just  what  I  mean. 
If  you  had  known  my  father,  it  would  be 
better  still,  he  had  such  a  charming  way 
of  explaining  what  he  thought.  He  could 
convince  anyone,  or  if  they  were  not  con- 
vinced, they  could  find  nothing  further 
to  say — not  even  his  mother.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  tact  he  used  in 
dealing  with  others  was  kinder  and  more 
to  be  commended  than  the  crude  frank- 
ness that  is  so  often  justified  by  the  name 
of  truth.  And,  Tonv,  he  was  so  good. 
For  ten  years  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
his  dead  wife — few  men  could  match  that 
record,  I  believe.  There  was  never  a 
nigrht  that  we  did  not  kiss  her  picture 
before  we  went  to  bed,  and  always  we 
kept  flowers  above  it,  except  just  before 
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our  allowance  came,  when  we  were  apt  to 
be  short  of  money.  Father  used  to  tell 
me  it  was  no  credit  to  him  that  he  was 
faithful  to  the  one  love  of  his  life.  After 
the  supreme  experience,  he  said,  nothing 
else  had  power  to  move  a  man.  Women 
liked  him  too,  perhaps  partly  because  he 
was  so  indifferent  to  them,  and  it  was 
when  we  had  shut  ourselves  into  our 
rooms  in  order  to  escape  some  very  ob- 
vious attentions  (usually  bestowed  upon 
me  as  being  in  the  most  direct  road  to  his 
favour)  that  he  would  talk  to  me  about 
love,  and  what  it  ought  to  mean  and 
could  mean  but  once  to  one  who  was 
capable  of  love  in  its  highest  sense.  I 
listened  with  interest,  but  I  did  not  un- 
derstand as  I  do  now.  Since  I  have  be- 
gun to  live  my  own  life,  I  realise  how 
much  I  am  like  him.  Fickle  as  we 
seemed,  careless  in  our  ways  of  living, 
content,  with  two  or  three  trunks  in  a 
small  suite  of  rooms,  recklessly  extrava- 
gant when  our  quarterly  allowance  came, 
happy  in  comparative  poverty  when  it 
was  spent,  we  had  in  us  the  same  ele- 
ments of  constancy  to  the  true  things  of 
life,  and  if  you  wish  to  have  it  so,  my  own 
Tony,  the  same  disregard  for  the  literal 
presentation  of  unessential  details. 

Father  was  right  in  his  way,  you  are 
right  in  yours.  For  myself,  I  cannot  feel 
that  I  am  under  obligation  to  disclose  my 
motives  of  conduct  to  persons  who  are  in- 
capable of  interpreting  them  rightly. 

But  here  is  another  side  to  the  matter — 
I  love  you,  and  for  that  all-sufficient, 
beautiful  reason  I  wish  to  live  by  your 
standards,  see  with  your  eves,  walk  in  the 
prints  your  feet  have  made,  and  be  in  all 
things  great  and  small,  the  living  realisa- 
tion of  your  noble  ideal.  That  is  enough. 
So,  tell  me,  show  me  the  way, 

"Teach  me,  only  teach,  love, 
As  I  ought, 
I  will  speak  thy  speech,  love, 
Think  thy  thought." 

You  read  me  that  poem,  and  I  have 
learned  it  by  heart  since  I  came  here. 

Later. 
Lawrence  came  this  afternoon.  I  was 
in  a  serious  mood,  and  I  think  I  disap- 
pointed him.  He  likes  well  enough  to  be 
serious  himself,  but  my  seriousness  is  too 
much  for  him.  Usually  he  is  eloquent 
with  tales  of  action ;  to-day  he  was  as  flat 


as  ditchwater.  I  had  found  a  very  modi 
soiled  piece  of  embroidery  which  I  made 
an  effort  to  ruin  altogether  as  we  sat  un- 
der the  trees  in  our  basket  chairs.  At 
last  Larry  had  my  silks  in  such  a  tangle 
that  I  could  not  manage  to  get  out  the 
shade  I  wanted,  so  we  stuffed  them  all 
in  a  drawer  of  the  garden  table  and  went 
for  a  walk.  Enough  to  set  Pullen  gos- 
siping, but  who  cares.  I  shall  soon  be 
away  from  it  all.  We  met  Mr.  Norrice, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  something  on  his 
mind,  then  Maidie  dashed  past  on  her 
wheel,  scorching  shamelessly,  and  throw- 
ing back  a  defiant  look  over  her  shoulder, 
as  if  to  say  I  had  no  business  to  be  walk- 
ing out  with  anybody  but  herself.  We 
had  a  stupid  walk  and  I  told  Larry  so, 
though  he  made  so  much  of  the  speech 
that  I  had  to  take  it  all  back,  and  change 
the  subject.  When  I  came  in  Bonnie 
said: 

"That  is  the  most  unbecoming  shirt 
waist  you  have  got.  I  don't  see  why  yon 
wear  it  so  much,"  and  went  on  to  talk 
about  her  heart. 

So  you  see  there  are  days  and  days,  and 
this  has  been  a  dull  one  in  my  calendar. 
To-morrow  may  be  brighter.  I  like  all 
you  tell  me  of  your  work  and  the  little 
incidents  connected  with  it.  How  far 
away  it  seems!  I  am  afraid  I  am  be- 
coming morbid,  I  suppose  that  is  what  it 
is — morbid.  It  has  not  a  nice  sound,  has 
it?  It  makes  one  think  of  olive-green 
wall  paper,  and  musty  smells,  and  stairs 
that  creak  when  you  don't  step  on  them, 
and  a  pain  over  one  eye.  It  is  all  because 
I  am  so  shut  up  in  this  house  with  the 
oppressive  presence  of  death  lurking  in 
every  one  of  its  rooms.  For  though  I  do 
spend  most  of  the  daylight  hours  out  of 
doors,  it  is  understood  that  I  am  never  to 
be  out  of  call  for  long  at  a  time.  And  oh, 
Tony,  the  nights  are  awful.  If  I  go  to 
bed  early,  as  has  always  been  the  custom 
here,  I  wake  in  the  night  and  think  of  all 
evil  that  might  possibly  befall,  fancy  you 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  no  one  tasend  for 
me  (you  must  write  my  address  and 
leave  it  where  some  one  would  see  it)  and 
imagine  all  sorts  of  horrors.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  sit  up  until  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock,  the  silence  of  the  house 
gets  to  weigh  upon  me  till  I  start  at  the 
slightest  sound,  and  almost  jump  out  of 
my  chair  when  the  clock  strikes. 

I  have  followed  Bonnie's  example,  and 
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moved  my  belongings  to  the  rear  of  the 
'building.  Our  rooms  are  opposite  each 
other,  both  are  large  and  airy,  overlook- 
ing the  orchard,  and  mine  gets,  through 
the  trees,  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  river. 

This  is  a  very  spacious  house,  with 
eight   rooms  on  the  second  floor,  and  a 
long  hall  running  straight  through  from 
one   end  to  the  other.    The  back  hall  is 
slightly  narrower  than  the  front,  and  also 
a   step  lower — how  many  times  when  I 
was  a  child  have  I  walked  off  that  step  in 
the  dark — I  didn't  fear  the  dark  in  those 
days.    I  can  stand  outside  my  door  and 
look  up  the  whole  distance,  fifty   (50) 
feet  or  more,  to  the  tall  arched  window 
at  the  extreme  front.    My  grandmother's 
chamber  is  over  the  drawing-room,  so  we 
are  as  far  apart  as  would  be  possible  un- 
der this  roof.     Yet  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  that  awful  picture  of  her,  star- 
ing up  with  her  one  eye  at  the  high  ceil- 
ing; and  one  of  the  absurd  fears  that 
haunt  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night  is 
that  she  will  come  silently  down  the  long 
hall,  and  knock  suddenly  on  my  door. 
The  thing  is,  of  course,  a  physical  impos- 
sibility, but  it  is  not  the  possible  that  ter- 
rifies one  at  12  p.  m. 

Soon,  soon,  it  must  be  over,  and  this 
big  house  will  be  mine,  besides  an  in- 
come sufficient  to  provide   foi;  all  our 
wants,  and  for  your  precious  ambition, 
my  Antony.     We  shall  not  live  here — 
heaven  forbid ! — and  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er I  should  have  the  heart  to  sell  the 
place.    Father  used  to  talk  about  that — 
poor  father,  he  never  had  it  to  decide — 
and, he  always  said,  "After  all,  it's  the 
old  place,   Madge;  one  doesn't  like  to 
think  of  strangers  walking  through  the 
rooms  and  running  up  these  fine  old  stairs 
with  an  air  of  proprietorship."    And  still, 
he  used  to  say  that  with  the  movement  of 
time  even  those  things  which  had  seemed 
the   most    permanent    were    forced    to 
change.     Land  became  too  valuable  to 
hold,  and  must  be  cut  up  into  smaller  lots 
and  put  on  the  market.    The  great  house 
would  begin  to  give  out  in  places,  until 
a  moderate  income  would  not  suffice  to 
keep  it  in  repair.    Well,  you  know  every- 
thing, and  you  will  decide  what  to  do 
when  the  time  comes. 

So  good  night,  one  and  only  Tony. 
May  your  dreams  be  sweet,  and  may  they 
be  of  Madge. 


Friday,  July  23d. 

The  plot — to  speak  as  if  this  were  a 
sensational  story,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  not — grows  interesting.  I  wrote  you 
yesterday  how  uneasy  my  grandmother 
seemed,  if  one  can  apply  the  term  to  a 
human  mechanism  that  has  almost  lost 
the  power  to  move.  The  nurses,  how- 
ever, are  alive  to  the  slightest  indication 
of  any  desire  that  she  is  able  to  give. 
When  they  read  a  wish  in  her  face,  they 
run  through  the  list  of  subjects  she  is 
supposed  to  be  interested  in,  watching 
closely  for  a  sign  of  intelligence  on  her 
part.  Like  this :  Blanket,  blind  (open  or 
shut),  beef -tea,  and  so  on  down  the  list — 
milk,  Myles,  Madge,  etc. 

Yesterday,  one  of  them  came  and  told 
me  that  she  wished  to  see  me.  I  said 
"Impossible !  She  cannot  speak  to  me  if 
I  go  to  her.  It  is  absurd  to  think  of  our 
having  an  interview  and  I  have  already 
paid  her  my  call  for  the  day." 

The  little  nurse  smiled  in  her  demure 
way.  "I  have  tried  to  put  her  off,  Miss 
Pullen.  She  is  very  much  in  earnest. 
This  is  one  of  her  unusually  bright  days. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  she  were  going  to 
speak." 

I  promised  to  come,  but  I  delayed  for  a 
few  minutes,  hoping  she  would  have  for- 
gotten about  me,  in  the  meantime.  Her 
eye  was  on  the  door ;  it  was  the  only  thing 
I  was  aware  of  as  I  entered  the  room, 
which  is  kept  in  semi-darkness. 

I  advanced  to  the  bed  with  an  assumed 
cheerfulness,  and  wished  her  good  after- 
noon. I  told  her  how  the  lettuce  and  cu- 
cumbers were  growing,  that  Lawrence 
Carlew  had  sent  her  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
sweet  peas,  that  Maidie  was  out  in  the 
orchard  in  the  hammock,  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful day,  Myles  had  driven  to  Bergenville 
on  business.  The  last  subject  was  unfor- 
tunate. At  the  mention  of  Myles's  name 
she  began  to  twist  her  left  hand  in  the 
uncanny  way  she  has.  The  nurse,  who 
was  standing  by  to  act  as  interpreter, 
said: 

"I  think,  Miss  Pullen,  she  has  a  wish 
to  see  you  and  Mr.  Havenden  together. 
Miss  Mackillay"  (the  other  nurse)  "and 
I  have  both  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion. We  have  noticed  that  when  Mr. 
Havenden  is  here  she  watches  the  door 
as  if  she  was  hoping  some  one  else  would 
come,  and  if  he  happens  to  mention  your 
name  she  moves  her  wrist  as  she  did  just 
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now.  That,  you  know,  is  the  only  way 
she  can  speak  to  us."  This  in  a  sick-room 
whisper  at  my  ear. 

I  said  in  the  same  tone,  "You  will  ex- 
cuse me,  Miss  Burden,  if  I  say  that  this 
seems  to  me  like  an  extreme  stretch  of 
the  imagination.  Everything  is  done  for 
her  that  could  be  done.  She  is  too  ill  to 
be  aware  of  any  wants  but  physical  ones." 

All  the  time  my  grandmother  was  re- 
garding me.  I  felt  her  eye  holding  my 
face,  though  I  tried  not  to  return  her 
look.  The  nurse  withdrew  a  little,  with 
her  quiet,  inscrutable  smile,  which  is  so 
like  the  Mona  Lisa's.  But  my  grand- 
mother was  not  so  plastic.  She  transfer- 
red her  attention  to  Miss  Burden,  who 
understood  as  if  by  divination  that  she 
was  expected  to  leave  the  room,  and  the 
next  moment  I  was  alone  with  that  awful 
Eye.  Grandmother  Pullen  seemed  to 
gather  herself  together.  She  almost  raised 
herself  on  her  elbow.  She  managed,  in  a 
silence  that  got  fearfully  on  my  nerves, 
and  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  superhuman 
exertion,  to  work  her  living  hand  up  un- 
der her  pillow,  at  the  same  time  straining 
her  gaze  toward  a  small  iron  safe  that 
stands  where  it  has  always  stood  just  op- 
posite her  bed,  against  the  wall.  It  was 
inevitable  that  I  should  take  the  key  from 
her  fingers  and  unlock  the  safe,  an  old- 
fashioned  one  with  a  padlock,  and  fumble 
experimentally  in  the  different  compart- 
ments until  a  rattling  sound  in  her  throat 
told  me  I  had  my  hand  on  the  right  paper. 
I  drew  it  from  its  place  and  went  back 
to  the  bed,  feeling  all  the  time  as  if  I 
were  hypnotised.  I  looked  at  her — I  had 
to — for  further  directions.  There  was 
only  one  interpretation  to  her  eager  look ; 
she  wished  me  to  open  and  read  the 
paper.    Tony,  it  was  her  will. 

My  hands  shook  so  I  could  hardly  un- 
fold it.  I  began  to  read  aloud  as  well  as 
I  could,  with  my  lips  so  stiff,  and  the 
room  so  dim,  and  the  queer,  legal  words 
looking  so  unnatural  before  my  eyes.  I 
could  hardly  grasp  the  meaning  of  it  as  I 
read  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  it  she 
has  left  everything  except  a  few  trifling 
legacies  unreservedly  to  me.  I  suppose 
there  was  something  she  wished  to  say 
when  I  had  finished  the  reading  and 
folded  the  paper  up  again.  Her  fingers 
fumbled  with  the  counterpane  as  if  she  was 
trying  to  write.  But  I  saw  that  she  had 
nearly  exhausted  her  strength  by  so  much 


unusual  effort,  so  I  put  the  will  back  in 
the  safe,  restored  the  key  to  its  place  un- 
der her  pillow,  and  slipped  out  of  the 
room.  I  didn't  glance  at  her  face  again, 
the  strain  was  so  great  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
not  bear  another  minute  of  it. 

Miss  Burden  sat  just  outside  the  door 
with  a  book  and  smiled  that  sweet,  in- 
scrutable smile  of  hers  when  I  went  by.  I 
did  not  stop  to  speak,  and  you  may  be- 
lieve I  ran  when  I  got  downstairs.  I 
found  Maidie  kicking  her  heels  in  the 
hammock,  and  we  romped  for  an  hour. 
The  will  is  unconditional,  and  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  last  February,  the  nth,  not 
that  the  date  has  any  significance ;  it  hap- 
pened to  be  that  day.  She  has  had  no 
reason  to  change  her  mind  since  then; 
even  if  she  had,  the  property  belongs 
rightfully  to  me  and  to  no  one  else.  If 
my  father  had  outlived  her,  it  would  all 
have  been  his  except  the  few  bequests  I 
spoke  of,  and  I  should  have  been  his  only 
heir.  So  you  see  in  no  imaginable  case 
has  any  one  else  a  right  to  her  posses- 
sions. 

Well,  dearest,  this  incident,  though 
painful  at  the  time,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  episode  in  my  monotonous  life,  as  it 
exists  at  present.  I  do  not  know  why  I 
have  given  it  so  much  importance  in  my 
letter,  unless  it  is  for  the  very  reason  that 
life  is  sd  uneventful  as  to  make  even  so 
slight  an  occasion  stand  out  strikingly 
from  the  dead  level  of  the  day. 

At  luncheon  I  gave  Miss  Burden  a  few 
suggestions  a  propos  of  the  affair  of  the 
morning,  telling  her  that  I  thought  the 
little  scene  had  agitated  my  grandmother 
very  much,  without  doing  anybody  the 
least  bit  of  good.  She  kept  her  eyes  on 
her  plate,  showing  her  soft,  brown  lashes, 
and  agreed  with  me.  She  is  a  politic  per- 
son, well-bred  and  exceedingly  prettt. 
How  I  wish  Myles  would  feel  attracted 
towards  her!  Miss  Burden  is  of  a  good 
family,  but  she  disagreed  with  her  step- 
mother, and  took  the  training  for  a  nurse. 
I  must  mention  her  admirable  qualities  to 
Myles. 

Oh,  if  I  were  back  in  New  York  with 
you,  they  might  make  whatever  arrange- 
ments they  choose  for  themselves.  But 
for  you  I  should  not  even  care  for  my 
grandmother's  gold  dollars.  As  it  is,  I 
must  stay  until  they  are  mine.  For  you 
they  mean  freedom  and  a  happy  wander- 
ing in  foreign  lands;  for  me,  the  joy  of 
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inging  you  the  opportunity  of  your  life, 
id  the  other  joy  of  sharing  it  with  you. 
reat  is  the  dollar !  great  shall  be  Tony  I 

Monday,  July  26th. 
I  perceive  that  I  must  answer  a  few  of 
)ur  queer,  foolish  questions,  for  you  are 
taking  such  a  dreadfully  serious  matter 
E  the  trifling  things  which,  for  want  of 
reightier  affairs  must  serve  to  fill  up  my 
otters.  That  is  the  trouble  with  letters, 
ley  are  invariably  so  misleading.  If  I 
ould  see  you,  now,  and  talk  with  you 
or  an  hour,  I  could  clear  up  whatever 
loubt  of  me  may  have  crept  into  your 
aind,  and  we  might  start  all  over  again. 

I  have  already  confessed,  to  use  a  word 
uited  in  importance  to  your  dear,  solemn 
nquiries,  that  I  might  perhaps  have  been 
mwise  enough  to  marry  Myles  if  you 
iad  not  come  into  my  life.  I  hate  writing 
those  words  on  paper,  but  you  would 
have  a  plain,  "straightforward"  state- 
ment. And  at  this  distance  you — forgive 
me,  dear — are  so  dense  of  understanding ! 
I  wish  you  to  know  that  the  idea  has, 
once  for  all,  been  rendered  as  absurd  as 
the  Genesis  story  of  the  creation,  or  the 
Ptolemaic  theory — or  the  thing  itself. 
Now  mark  my  words,  Tony,  for  I'm 
never  going  to  say  this  again — the  thing 
itself,  impossible!  Of  marriage,  a  woman 
can  say  no  more  than  that.  You  ask,  fur- 
thermore, if  I  know  of  any  reason,  in  my 
grandmother's  way  of  thinking,  why  I 
should  not  inherit  ner  possessions. 

I  cannot,  Tony  dear,  put  myself  inside 

my  Grandmother  Pullen,  even  for  you. 


We  are  radically  different,  and  her 
thoughts  are  as  far  as  possible  from  be- 
ing my  thoughts,  I  suppose.  I  only  know 
that  I  have  three  or  four  cousins  some- 
where on  the  Pacific  Coast  whom  neither 
she  nor  I  have  ever  seen.  Their  father 
displeased  her  by  his  marriage;  he  is 
dead,  and  his  widow  who  was  formerly 
his  housemaid,  is  still  living.  His  chil- 
dren are  decently  remembered  in  the  will, 
and  my  grandmother  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  do  more.  If  she  should  die 
without  a  will,  the  property  would  be 
evenly  divided  amongst  us  all,  and  heaven 
knows  who  and  what  they  are,  at  any- 
rate,  they  would  have  little  respect  for 
the  traditions  of  the  Pullen  family.  I  am, 
therefore,  the  natural  heir — oh,  Tony, 
don't  let  us  prolong  this  discussion.  There 
will  presently  be  plenty  of  time  to  talk  of 
anything  you  may  think  profitable.  You 
say,  so  kindly,  that  you  don't  mean  to  im- 
ply any  distrust  of  me,  and  that  you  hope 
I  do  not  feel  your  questions  to  be  in  the 
least  censorious — well,  then,  dearest,  I 
do!    So  let  us  leave  it  all. 

Do  you  know,  I  am  growing  thin  ?  It 
is  one  month  to-day  since  I  left  you.  My 
rings  have  got  loose  on  my  fingers.  I 
tore  my  skirt  on  a  nail  in  the  fence  yester- 
day, and  sat  down  and  cried.  Maidie 
came  up  to  comfort  me  and  I  pushed  her 
away.  That  is  not  Madge.  These  moods 
do  not  last,  but  they  come  now  and  then 
— too  often.  I  do  not  like  them,  neither 
does  Maidie,  though  she  is  beautifully  in- 
dulgent and  forgiving. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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It  is  a  long  time  since  we  lifted  the  lid 
of  the  Letter-Box  to  see  what  was  there. 
We  don't  know  whether  our  readers  in 
general  have  been  soothed  by  this  fact  or 
whether  they  have  missed  the  interplay  of 
editor  and  correspondent.  For  our  part 
we  deplore  our  own  remissness,  the  more 
so  as  many  of  the  letters  now  before  us 
relate  to  matters  and  things  too  far  in 
the  past  to  be  of  general  interest  now. 
It  is  odd  that  each  batch  of  letters  taken 
by  itself  always  represents  some  special 
mood  on  the  part  of  our  readers.  At  one 
time,  three-quarters  of  these  notes  will 
be  sizzling  with  indignation  and  peppered 
with  sarcasm.  At  another  time,  they  will 
be  bristling  with  questions  requiring  an 
immediate  answer.  At  still  another  time, 
they  will  be  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  fun. 
The  last  batch  suggests  the  prevalence  of 
a  kindly,  discursive  spirit  as  of  those  who 
feel  inclined  to  chat  about  themselves  and 
us,  and  when  they  criticise  us,  to  do  so 
with  the  greatest  amiability.  As  we  have 
plenty  of  space  at  our  disposal  this  month, 
and  as  the  Junior  Editor,  who  generally 
restrains  us,  is  away  in  attendance  upon 
sundry  foot-ball  games,  we  are  going  to 
publish  a  number  of  these  letters  in  full. 
Some  of  them  need  no  reply  and  are 
therefore  restful  to  our  mind.  Not  a  few 
relate,  as  will  be  seen,  to  questions  of  a 
Sherlockian  nature,  including,  we  regret 
to  say,  some  protests  against  our  own 
Sherlockian  tastes. 

I. 

The  first  comes  from  a  lady  who  writes 
an  intensely  English  hand  and  whose  let- 
ter is  sent  from  Nikko  in  Japan. 

Dear  Letter- Box: 

I  almost  wept  large  tears  over  the  thought 
of  Conan  Doyle  retouching  the  revered  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  Don't  let  him  do  it.  You  will 
be  in  a  terrible  hole, — you  know  you  will.  This 
is  all  devotion  for  you,  because  it  has  not  been 
long  since  I  read  for  the  first  time  a  few  of 
his  memoirs.  I  am  unfortunately  so  made  that 
I  can't  sleep  at  night  or  go  through  a  dark 
hall  alone  after  I  have  read  a  proper  detective 
story. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  three  of  you  came  to 


me  the  other  day  in  a  grand  budget  of  boat 
mail ;  but  it  was  in  reality  only  two  of  yo*  zsd 
three  Book  mans.  Please  tell  the  Junior  Edi- 
tor not  to  loiter  too  long  in  England. 

I  don't  know  what  your  1905  banquet  is  go- 
ing to  be ;  but  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished in  the  society  columns  as  one  of  tie  in- 
vited guests,  if  only  Clear  White  Souls  are  et 
be  among  the  number.  Alas !  My  high  ligfcj 
are  only  pearl  grey.  Can't  you  have  that  & 
fashionable  colour  combined  with  a  few  of  the 
darker  shades?  I  have  yielded  to  the  desiit 
to  write  you,  because  you  have  come  to  me  2 
welcome  friend  in  a  strange  land  and  as  cue 
who  has  your  interest  deeply  at  heart. 

Au  revoir,  Pearl  Gkt. 

II. 

The  following  is  from  an  unsympa- 
thetic but  earnest  soul.  It  comes  from 
Winchester,  Mass. 

To  the  Letter-Box  : 

For  several  years  I  have  been  a  consdc 
reader  of  The  Bookman,  and  for  the  past  two 
years  a  subscriber,  and  of  course  I  have  noticed 
that  you  are  all  rather  daft  on  the  subject  of 
detective  stories.  In  fact  (no  offense  meant), 
I  am  rather  sick  of  seeing  so  much  space  gives 
to  Sir  Arthur  Doyle ;  for,  not  being  very  en- 
thusiastic about  impossible  deductions,  I  should 
never  go  wild  over  his  works. 

III. 

The  next  is  an  antidote  for  the  preced- 
ing letter,  since  it  tries  to  goad  us  on 
still  further  into  the  jungle  of  crim- 
inological fiction. 

To  the  Letter-Box  : 

If  there  be  justification  for  the  temporary 
disuse  of  the  Letter-Box,  surely  it  lies  m  the 
plea  submitted  by  the  Editors,  although  it  is 
yet  an  open  question  as  to  the  measure  of  gmk 
of  Miss  Carolyn  Wells.  It  was  a  most  delect- 
able bait  with  which  she  beguiled  you  from 
the  consideration  of  sometimes  impossible  and 
oft-time  preposterous  queries.  For  in  all  the 
world  of  fiction,  surely  there  is  nothing  mare 
engrossing  than  the  detective  tale. 

From  the  days  that  I  did  climb  into  the  top- 
most branches  of  my  favourite  cherry  tree, 
there  to  peruse  stealthily  the  pages  of  "Old 
Sleuth"  and  of  "Old  Cap  Collier,"  and  almost 
unconsciously  and  certainly  unseeinsjly  did  also 
pluck  and  eat  the  delicious  fruit,  to  the  nights 
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that  I  now  devote  to  Emile  Gaboriau  and  For- 
tune^ Du  Boisgobey  my  life  has  been  one  long 
revel  in  the  annals  of  detectivism. 

I  almost  blush  for  you  that  The  Black  Box 
Murder  is  only  a  recent  plunge  of  yours  into 
the  mysterious  of  criminology,  and  it  is  with 
mingled  feelings  that  I  note  that  the  name  of 
Ottolengui  does  not  appear  in  your  notes.  Can 
it  be  that  you  have  overlooked  his  writings,  the 
most  scientific  in  this  remarkable  field  of 
thought?  And  did  you  know  that  even  Edith 
Sessions  Tupper  has  followed  in  the  footsteps 
— if  a  detective  writer  leaves  tracks — of  Anna 
Katherine  Green? 

When  I  first  learned  that  Thomas  B.  Reed 
and  George  Frisbie  Hoar  were  alike  guilty 
with  me  in  a  fondness  for  this  fascinating 
form  of  fiction,  I  felt  that  there  was  still 
hope;  but  now  that  you  have  confessed,  the 
qualms  of  conscience  have  entirely  ceased,  and 
I  now  read  my  Gaboriau  in  the  sight  of  all 
men. 

With  the  proper  admixture  of  awe,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  Letter-Box,  I  beg  to  sub- 
scribe myself 

A  Reader  and  Admirer  of  The  Bookman. 

IV. 

Here  is  a  further  discussion  of  our 
views  relating  to  "The  Reigate  Puzzle." 
(See  The  Bookman  of  last  June.) 

The  Letter-Box  : 

In  further  reference  to  "The  Reigate  Puzzle," 
permit  me  to  observe  that  (1)  being  no  more 
than  amateurs  in  crime,  if  the  Cunninghams 
had  the  intelligence  to  write  the  words  of  their 
letter  alternately  so  that  both  authors  should 
be  implicated  alike,  they  must  have  been  in- 
capable of  so  wretched  a  failure  to  obey  nat- 
ure's first  law  as  not  to  have  made  at  least  the 
most  ordinary  efforts  to  disguise  and  make 
similar  their  handwritings  and  to  render  their 
lure  a  trifle  plausible  in  appearance.  For  (2)  I 
believe  you  have  no  ground  whatever  upon 
which  to  base  the  assertions  that  "they  sup- 
posed that  only  the  murdered  man  would  ever 
see  the  letter,"  and  that  "Alec  expected  to  re- 
cover it  from  the  dead  body,"  unless,  indeed, 
you  agree  that,  instead  of  being  the  ordinarily 
intelligent  beings  Doyle  sought  to  make  them, 
they  are  the  impossible  mental  ciphers  he  did 
make  them.  It  was  not  even  probable  that 
Kirwan,  possessed  of  the  doubts  and  suspicions 
usually  aroused  by  the  receipt  of  a  mysterious 
anonymous  communication,  would  have  carried 
this  one  to  the  meeting  with  its  sender.  Would 
not  the  latter— an  amateur  in  crime— naturally 
have  added  in  the  note  an  injunction  to  bring 
it — or  at  the  very  least,  to  destroy  it?  And 
here  again,  in  the  introduction  to  the  unex- 
plained reference  to  "Annie  Morrison"  we  have 


on  the  part  of  Dr.  Doyle  another  subterfuge 
that  is  tacit  confession  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
crime  and  its  unravelling  as  he  has  developed 
them.  (Permit  me  to  suggest  that  to  your  list 
of  Holmes's  unnarrated  adventures,  as  printed 
in  the  June  "Chronicle  and  Comment,"  you 
add 
"The  Mystery  of  Annie  Morrison,"  and 
"The  Elucidation  of  the  Twenty-three  Other 
Deductions.") 

As  ordinarily  intelligent  beings — not  .  "ex- 
perts in  crime" — the  Cunninghams  must  have 
foreseen  the  dire  possibility,  in  any  event,  of 
an  incriminating  document,  once  let  out  of 
their  hands,  not  being  recovered.  As  for  (3) 
your  statement  that  "Holmes  did  not  depend 
entirely  upon  the  evidence  of  the  letter"  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  Holmes  had  "not  the 
slightest  doubt  from  the  first  that  the  key  of 
the  whole  matter  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
scrap  of  paper  in  the  dead  man's  hand." 
Holmes  deduced  from  the  handwriting  alone 
that  "the  Cunninghams,  father  and  son,  had 
written  this  letter."  He  did  this  before  he  had 
questioned  or  even  seen  the  Cunninghams. 
So  that  it  would  seem  he  did  "depend  entirely 
on  this  evidence  (?)  of  the  letter,"  for  he  de- 
tected two  lies  long  after  he  had  deduced  the 
letter's  authorship.  .  And  (4)  that  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  Cunninghams  and  Acton 
cast  suspicion  for  the  burglary  on  the  former, 
is  no  excuse  for  Holmes's  not  frankly  stating 
in  his  explanation  that  this  fact  alone,  and  not 
possibly  the  handwriting,  was  "the  key  of  the 
whole  matter."  Lastly,  if  my  argument  is  in- 
sufficient, taking  as  my  model  this  fellow  you 
so  staunchly  uphold,  may  I  not  with  propriety 
add:  "I  am  only,  of  cource,  giving  you  my 
leading  reasons;  there  are  twenty-three  others 
which  would  be  of  more  interest  to  experts 
than  to  you?"  Sol  Stice. 

Some  of  these  points  merely  reiterate 
points  already  made  and  answered  by  us. 
We  note,  however,  the  following:  (1) 
Even  expert  criminals  are  often  careless 
in  covering  up  their  tracks ;  otherwise  it 
would  go  hard  with  the  administration  of 
the  law.  Who  shall  define  the  degree  of 
carelessness  which  may  be  ascribed  to  ex- 
cited and  inexperienced  amateurs?  (2) 
Holmes  did  not  depend  entirely  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  letter.  This  statement  is 
not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  he  ex- 
pected to  find  a  key  to  the  whole  matter 
in  the  scrap  of  paper.  That  was  one  key. 
There  were  others.  If  all  the  twenty- 
three  deductions  had  been  told  in  the  story 
it  would  probably  have  bored  the  reader. 
Doubtless  Holmes  told  them  to  Watson 
and  therefore  Watson  is  the  only  person 
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to  blame  for  their  suppression.  (3)  As 
for  Annie  Morrison,  it  was  no  part  of 
Holmes's  business  to  look  her  up,  inas- 
much as  he  had  detected  the  criminals 
without  bringing  her  into  the  affair  at 
all.  Presumably  the  newspaper  reporters 
tracked  her  down  and  published  her  por- 
trait in  "the  Pink  TJn." 


The  tendency  of  writers  of  prose  to 
glide  unconsciously  into  the  cadences  of 
verse  has  always  been  a  subject  of  com- 
ment among  students  of  style.  Instances 
are  found  among  the  Greek  historians  and 
Cicero  did  it  continually,  and  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  though  less  often.  So  did  the 
English  translators  of  the  Bible.  Dickens 
tried  to  be  on  his  guard  against  this  un- 
conscious tendency.  A  gentleman  in 
Macon,  Georgia,  sends  us  an  interesting 
letter  to  point  out  the  occurrence  in  the 
prose  of  the  late  R.  D.  Blackmore,  of  a 
whole  system  of  trochaic  acatalectic 
verses  which  he  has  arranged  in  two 
groups,  each  ending  with  a  catalectic 
line. 

The  Editor  of  the  Letter- Box : 

The  proneness  of  the  author  of  Lorna  Doone 
to  fall  into  metre  in  passages  of  fine  poetic  ex- 
pression may  have  been  noted  often  enough, 
but  the  following  passage  seems  to  me  rather 
remarkable ;  and  I  venture  to  suggest  this  met- 
rical scheme  for  it : 

"And   the   changing   of  the   sky   is   half  the 
change  our  nature  calls  for: 

Earth  we  have  and  all  its  produce 

(Moving  from  the  first  appearance 

And  the  hope  with  infant's  eyes, 
Through  the  bloom  of  beauty's  promise 

To  the  rich  and  bright  fulfillment 

And  the  falling  back  to  rest)  ; 

Sea  we  have,  with  all  its  wonder 
Shed  our  eyes  and  ears  and  heart — 
And  the  thought  of  something  more — ; 

But  without  the  sky  to  look  at, 
What  would  earth  and  sea  and  even 
Our  own  selves  be  to  us?" 

This  verse  scheme  may  be  rather  fanciful, 
after  the  analogy  of  some  of  the  efforts  at 
metrical  arrangement  of  poetical  passages  of 
the  Hebrew  literature;  but  the  movement  is 
undeniable,  requiring  the  forced  rendering  of 
only  one  word,  in  the  last  line,  and  that  not 
without  authority,  to  make  out  the  lines; 
namely,  "our"  as  two  syllables. 

The  passage  occurs  near  the  opening  of 
Chapter  LTX. 


VI. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  interesting 
comment  which  comes  to  us  from 
River,  New  York. 

The  Editor  of  the  Letter-Box  : 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  noticed  that  no  one  coM 
have  received  the  sometimes  irritating  kttm 
from  your  readers  with  more  commoHiaifc 
good  temper,  and  so  I  am  emboldened  to  peat 
out  that  you,  for  once,  were  not  safe  an  yoar 
footing  when,  in  the  number  for  April,  tfc 
year,  you  said — Chronicle,  pp.  123-4,  cohra 
1  and  2,— with  reference  to  Sue's  The  Wait- 
ing Jew: 

"The  Englishman  who  follows  the  menagerie 
over  Europe  to  see  the  animals  devour  tfezr 
trainer  is  a  triumph  of  morbid  imaginanW 

Sue  did  not  in  the  least  imagine  this—on  the 
contrary,  it  inspired  him.     The  original  dfo 
Morock  was  Martin,  the  first  wild  beast  shot- 
man  who  faced  animals  that  were  in  good  au- 
dition and  not  maimed  or  dosed.    His  dad 
feat  was  to  put  his  head  in  the  lion's  moeft. 
In  the  press  of  London  and  Paris  at  the  tm 
(1830)  will  be  found  the  story  that  this  feat 
led  the  English  gentleman   (on  the  Combe* 
"the  Milord"),  eccentric  as  Selwyn,  to  foCw 
Martin  from  London  everywhere.    It  was  as- 
serted that  he  had  laid  a  wager  at  his  dbfc 
that  one  time  Martin  would  lose  his  head  in 
the  lion's   jaws.     He  went  to  every  perfor- 
mance to  see  his  side  win !     It  seems  certaa 
that  a  person  like  the  traditional  Englishmn 
was  seen  in  a  private  stage-box  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  Theatre  in  Paris,  watching  Martin 
with  opera  glasses.    As,  at  the  time,  the  cuvt 
originated  in  the  conflicts  for  public  lead  be- 
tween the  Debats  and  the  Constituivumel,  I 
believe    now    that    such    a    man   did  sh  » 
the  box  and  that  the  management  took  tf 
the  tale  started  in  London.    If  Martin  was  an 
American,  as  I,  having  been  a  theatrical  ago* 
and   hearing  many  yarns   of  old-time  dros 
men,  understood,  probably  he  had  a  hand  in 
the  concoction ! 

Sue,  by  the  way,  was  not  imaginative.  He 
was  not  a  writer  by  nature  or  early  traina*.' 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  to  be  goaded  to  earn 
money  by  literature.  But  he  had  education  in 
naval  matters,  in  surgery  and  medicine,  and 
in  fashionable  life,  which  gave  him  a  tap 
store  of  material  for  fiction.  See  his  so- 
stories,  beating  any  of  the  time,  Bond's,  «d 
Corbiere's ;  for  his  medical  knowledge,  the 
love-fury  of  Jacques  the  money-lender;  vA 
the  Mysteries  for  fashionable  insight  like  that 
of  Bulwer's  Pelham.  • 

I  should  not  have  these  details  but  that  I, 
particularly  when  abroad,  read  up  the  few  W 
valuable  newspapers  of  Paris  and  London 
about  1830-45- 
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VII. 

A  linguistic  question  is  raised  in  a  let- 
:er  from  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  Letter-Box  of  February  a  letter  from 
Butte,    Montana,  was  interesting  to  me.    The 
writer     wished   the   literary   heavyweights   of 
The  Bookman  to  give  an  authoritative  exposi- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  verbs  in  a  sentence  The 
Bookman  had  used  in  the  January  Letter-Box. 
"He  had  better  send  his  soul  to  the  laundry." 
I  think   if  the  writer  had  left  the  adverb  out, 
so  as  to  let  the  verbs  come  together,  the  heavy- 
weights  would  have  seen  that  the  tenses  are 
irreconcilable— "He  had  send,"  etc. 

I  'would  like  to  ask  the  writer  from  Montana 
whether  if  "send"  is  in  the  infinitive  mood,  it 
does  not  make  the  sentence  correct. 

Our  correspondent  should  remember 
that  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  ad- 
verb from  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  because 
this  form  of  sentence  is  never  used  except 
with  an  adverb  in  the  comparative  degree. 
The  grammatical  construction  is  purely 

idiomatic  and  therefore  does  not  lend 
itself  to  superficial  analysis ;  but  there  is 

no  doubt  that  the  verb  "send,"  in  the 

sentence  quoted  above,  is  infinitival  in  its 

nature. 

VIII. 

A  lady  in  Salt  Lake  City  sends  us  a 
question : 

Please  tell  me  what  authors  figure  in  their 
own  literature.  Stevenson  in  Treasure  Island, 
Barrie  in  Sentimental  Tommy,  Tolstoy  in  — ? 
Here  my  knowledge  ends. 

A  complete,  or  even  partially  complete 
list,  would  be  too  long  to  give ;  but  some 
important  instances  are:  Shakespeare 
(probably)  in  the  Sonnets;  Byron  in 
Childe  Harold;  Balzac  in  Ziphir  in 
Marcos,  and  also  in  Louis  Lambert; 
George  Sand  in  Elle  et  Lui;  Dickens 
in  David  CopperHeld;  Thackeray  in 
Pendennis;  Trollope  in  The  Small 
House  at  Allington;  A.  J.  Dawson 
in  Daniel  Whyte;  George  Moore  in  The 
Confessions  of  a  Young  Man;  Tolstoy  in 
Resurrection;  Huvsmans  in  Ld-Bas,  En 
Route,  and  UOblat;  Charles  Reade  in  A 
Terrible  Temptation;  Richard  Grant 
White  in  The  Fate  of  Mansfield  Humph- 
reys;    Theodore    Winthrop    in    Cecil 


Dreeme;  Hawthorne  in  The  Blithedale 
Romance;  Bulwer-Lytton  to  some  extent 
in  Pelham  and  The  Caxtons;  and  Disraeli 
in  Coningsby.  Of  course,  few  authors 
draw  portraits  of  themselves,  or  narrate 
many  actual  episodes  of  their  own  lives, 
but  mingle  fact  and  fiction  artfully. 
Hence  the  works  mentioned  above  are 
not  autobioghraphical  in  the  strictest 
sense,  but  rather  furnish  biographical  ma- 
terial. The  nearest  approach  to  com- 
plete self-portraiture  is  probably  found 
in  the  books  by  George  Sand,  Dickens, 
George  Moore,  Barrie,  and  Huysmans, 
mentioned  above.  The  chief  value  of 
these  revelations  is  psychological. 

IX. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  18,  1903. 
Editor  of  the  Letter-Box  : 

What  word  or  phrase  do  you  think  most 
suggestive,  as  revealing,  on  the  part  of  the 
one  using  it,  an  innate  vulgarity  disguised 
under  a  superficial  appearance  of  refinement? 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  word 
"exclusive"  when  employed  in  a  social 
sense,  is  the  surest  shibboleth.  No  per- 
son who  is  really  "exclusive"  will  ever 
use  the  word,  just  as  no  person  who 
speaks  of  "social  standing"  ever  has  any. 

X. 

A  correspondent  in  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, asks  an  interesting  question : 

I  have  read  with  much  attention  and  profit 
your  occasional  remark  on  the  subject  of  pick- 
ing up  pins,  and  I  should  like  a  little  more 
Hght.  When  the  rhyme  tells  you  that  if  you 
see  a  pin  and  pick  it  up  "all  the  day  you'll  have 
good  luck,"  does  the  word  "pin"  include,  for 
example,  hatpins  ? 

We  hold  that  an  oracle  is  always  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  most  strictly  literal 
fashion.  Otherwise,  no  one  can  ever  feel 
safe.  Therefore,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  this  particular  oracle  does  not 
mean  a  hatpin,  or  a  breastpin,  or  a  hair- 
pin, or  a  lynch-pin,  or  a  clothes-pin,  or  a 
thole-pin,  or  a  rolling-pin,  or  a  ninepin, 
or  a  belaying-pin,  but  just  a  plain  ordi- 
nary Pin  which  requires  no  special  ad- 
jective or  prefix  for  its  identification. 
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^HE  recent  municipal  election  in 
New  York  City  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  purely  local  interest  and 
importance.  The  result  of  it 
was  awaited  with  feelings  of  profound 
concern  not  only  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  Great  Britain,  though, 
of  course,  it  was  in  the  United  States 
that  the  keenest  curiosity  was  aroused. 
The  peculiar  municipal  conditions  of 
such  American  cities  as  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis, 
have  been  described  and  discussed  so 
fully  during  the  past  year  or  two,  as  to 
make  this  last  election,  in  the  greatest  city 
of  all,  a  subject  of  peculiarly  intense 
debate. 

The  conditions  were  unusual  and  the 
result  dramatic.  In  1901,  after  a  period 
of  undeniable  misgovernment,  a  fusion 
of  all  the  elements  which  demanded 
municipal  reform  was  effected  without 
regard  to  party  lines,  and  in  November  of 
that  year,  Mr.  Seth  Low  was  elected 
Mayor  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  30,000 
votes.  During  his  term  of  office  he  gave 
to  the  city  of  New  York  an  honest, 
efficient,  and  thoroughly  non-partisan  ad- 
ministration. Government  by  favour 
disappeared.  In  every  department  of  the 
public  service,  reforms  were  instituted; 
some  of  them,  indeed,  being  remarkable 
for  their  instant  improvement  of  existing 
conditions.  The  bitterest  opponents  of 
Mayor  Low's  administration  could  not 
bring  a  serious  charge  against  it.  Yet  at 
the  election  which  was  held  last  month, 
in  spite  of  the  excellent  record  which  he 
had  made  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  supported  by  the  same  organisations 
as  in  1901,  Mr.  Low  and  his  associates 
were  defeated  and  the  Tammany  candi- 
date, Colonel  McClellan,  was  elected,  by 
a  plurality  of  more  than  60,000  votes.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  human  being 
of  intelligence  had  even  dreamed  of  any 
such  result  as  this.  On  the  evening  of 
Election  Day,  immediately  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  polls  and  before  the  ballots  had 


been  counted,  the  Tammany  leaders  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  winning.  The  per- 
fect weather  and  the  heavy  vote— 
proverbially  unfavourable  conditions  for 
their  cause — seemed  to  them  strongly  to 
indicate  defeat.  They  had  made  con- 
fident predictions  to  the  public ;  yet  they 
well  knew  that  their  campaign  speakers 
had  never  given  one  serious  reason  why 
Mr.  Low  should  be  defeated.  Yet  the 
thing  was  done.    How  was  it  done? 

We  have  read  the  newspapers  very 
carefully  in  search  of  even  a  reasonably 
intelligent  explanation,  but  have  not 
found  one  yet.  Some  speak  of  the  awak- 
ening of  a  partisan  spirit  which  made  the 
issue  appear  to  be  one  of  Republicans 
against  Democrats.  Some  say  that  it  was 
the  question  of  a  "liberal  enforcement"  of 
the  excise  laws  that  did  it.  Some  prefer 
to  think  that  the  reform  administration 
enforced  a  mass  of  petty  local  ordinances 
which  pleased  none  and  irritated  many. 
Some  talk  vaguely  about  the  corrupt  use 
of  money,  and  the  "colonisation"  of  il- 
legal voters.  But  all  such  explanations 
do  not  go  down  to  the  bedrock  of  the 
whole  affair.  These  things  may  haw 
been  contributary  causes  to  the  wreck  of 
Fusion,  but  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  mind. 
You  cannot  thus  account  for  a  majority 
of  60,000  votes.  That  is  too  impressive 
a  fact  for  any  one  to  dodge  it  or  explain 
it  by  quibbling.  Weakest  of  all  is  the 
remark  which  so  many  persons  made  with 
a  forlorn  and  dolorous  sigh :  "The  peo- 
ple of  New  York  deliberately  prefer  bad 
government."  This  is  the  very  acme  oi 
fatuity.  The  people  of  no  city  in  the 
world  prefer  bad  government;  and  cer- 
tainly the  three  millions  of  people  in  the 
great,  enlightened,  prosperous  metropolis 
of  the  Western  World  prefer  good  gov- 
ernment. They  may  not  long  for  the 
particular  variety  of  good  government 
which  you  think  they  ought  to  have,  bnt 
they  most  assuredly  do  wish  to  be  gov- 
erned honestly  and  wisely  and  efficiently. 
If  our  republican  theory  of  government 
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i  true  at  all,  it  is  quite  as  true  of  cities  as 
f  States.  You  cannot  modify  and  limit 
t  and  cast  reproach  upon  it  just  because 
n  election  has  gone  contrary  to  your 
/ishes.  Therefore,  let  us  try  to  discuss 
>y  the  exercise  of  reason  and  of  observa- 
ion,  the  actual  cause  of  what  was  in 
•eality  a  very  curious  political  phe- 
lomenon. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  obvious  that  such 
an  election  is  decided  neither  by  the  votes 
of   the   highly  trained  and  highly  culti- 
vated   citizens  nor  by  the  votes  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  criminal.    Each  of  these 
two   classes  is  small,  indeed,  compared 
with   the  great  bulk  of  those  who  cast 
their  ballots  at  the  polls.   Doubtless  every 
Fusion  leader  would  admit  that  the  per- 
sons whom  they  describe  as  "thugs,  dive- 
keepers  and  cadets"  all  voted  against  Mr. 
Low  in  1901.    Therefore  it  was  not  from 
their   ranks  that  Tammany  gained  new 
strength   last   month.      Nor   could   the 
small  contingent  of  wealthy  and  refined 
have  done  the  trick  even  had  there  been 
any  reason  why  they  should  have  wished 
to  do  so.    No ;  the  change  of  the  Fusion 
majority  of  1901  into  the  Tammany  ma- 
jority of  1903,  is  due  to  a  corresponding 
change  of  sentiment  in  the  great  body  of 
citizens  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  a  city's 
population  and  who  cast  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  all  the  votes.    These  men 
make  up  the  army  of  the  inconspicuous. 
They  are  not  rich  nor  are  they  very  poor. 
They  do  not  speak  from  public  platforms, 
but  they  talk  over  together  the  events  of 
every  day  in  their  shops  and  in  their 
homes.    They  read  the  papers  but  they 
form  their  own  opinions.    They  are  not 
political  philosophers,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  very  far  from  being  fools. 
They  have  no  eloquence,  but  they  abound 
in  good  hard  common  sense.    They  are 
narrow.    They  do  not  know  much  about 
the  greater  affairs  of  the  city — its  system 
of    taxation,    the    construction    of    its 
budget,  and  the  details  of  its  administra- 
tion;  but    do    watch    very    keenly    the 
things  which  they  can  readily  understand, 
the  things  that  are  concrete  and  not  ab- 
stract, the  things  that  are  quite  near 
to  them  and  touch  them  and  that  con- 
sequently seem  to  be  far  greater  and  far 
more  important  than  any  others.     It  is 
from  among  this  class  that  Colonel  Mc- 


Clellan's  great  majority  was  found;  and 
the  psychology  of  the  change  of  mind 
which  this  majority  represents  is  worthy 
of  a  careful  study,  dealing  not  with  the- 
ories but  facts. 

When  the  reform  administration  took 
office  in  January,  1902,  it  had  the  support 
of  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  city. 
These  journals  for  the  two  preceding 
months  had  filled  their  editorial  columns 
with  all  sorts  of  wild  assertions.  The  edi- 
tors had  won  the  victory,  so  they  thought, 
and  they  let  themselves  go  in  the  most 
irresponsible  and  foolish  fashion.  New 
York  was  gloriously  redeemed.  Misrule 
was  at  an  end  forever.  Vice  was  never- 
more to  raise  its  hideous  head.  Corrup- 
tion was  to  vanish  like  the  frost  before 
the  sun.  "Graft,"  gambling,  prostitution, 
policy  playing,  bribery,  blackmail,  job- 
bery,— the  whole  catalogue  of  public  and 
private  sins — were  to  be  cast  out  from 
what  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  a  fervid  mo- 
ment, foresaw  and  pictured  as  "a  holy 
city."  By  the  time  that  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary came  around  and  Mr.  Low  went  up 
the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  to  take  the  oath 
of  office,  every  one  was  in  the  state  of 
mind  of  those  who  are  watching  for  a 
miracle,  and  quivering  with  a  poignant 
thrill  of  expectation. 

And,  of  course,  nothing  but  a  miracle 
could  have  effected  any  sudden  change. 
Only  a  miracle,  indeed,  could  ever  rid  a 
city  of  three  million  inhabitants  of  those 
evils  which  are  as  old  as  sin  itself  and 
from  which  every  city  in  the  world  will 
always  suffer.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Low  was  counting  on  a  miracle. 
He  may  have  felt  that  after  months  of 
hard,  persistent,  patient  work,  he  might 
make  a  fair  beginning  of  his  task ;  but  he 
knew  that  no  human  power  could  in  a 
moment  unravel  all  the  complications, 
search  out  all  the  rottenness,  discriminate 
between  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  have 
ready  on  the  instant  the  ideal  man  for 
every  place.  But  the  newspapers  had 
not  prepared  the  public  mind  for  so  rea- 
sonable a  view;  and  when  at  last,  after 
blowing  hot,  the  editors  began  to  see  that 
they  must  now  blow  cold,  there  came  a 
great  reaction,  a  sort  of  moral  slump,  and 
many  persons  said,  unjustly  but  not  quite 
unnaturally,  that  "reform"  meant  only 
giving  offices  to  the  reformers.    It  is  not 
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impossible  that  some  of  the  newly- 
elected  officials,  being  only  human,  did 
themselves  regard  this  as  the  esoteric 
principle,  the  supreme  fulfillment,  of  re- 
form. 

Now  whenever  men  get  into  office  by 
exploiting  the  mistakes  or  the  misdeeds 
of  their  opponents,  it  is  the  part  of  prud- 
ence to  be  extremely  careful  lest  they 
themselves  should  seem  to  make  the  same 
mistakes  or  to  suggest  in  what  they  do  the 
same  misdeeds.  This  is  a  principle  which 
few  reformers  appear  to  understand. 
They  are  so  conscious  of  their  own  recti- 
tude and  of  the  goodness  of  their  own  in- 
tentions, as  to  be  incapable  of  seeing  that 
critical  or  ignorant  persons  may  not  give 
them  credit  for  anything  of  the  kind.  If 
a  Tammany  official  commits  a  certain  act 
and  is  scored  for  it  by  all  the  Fusion  news- 
papers, why  should  that  same  act  be  less 
reprehensible  when  it  is  done  by  a  re- 
former some  months  later?  This  is  the 
hard  question  which  the  great  body  of 
citizens  kept  asking  all  through  Colonel 
Partridge's  incumbency  as  Commissioner 
of  Police.  Colonel  Partridge  was  a  most 
honest,  amiable,  and  incapable  Commis- 
sioner. He  used  to  sit  around  helplessly 
in  his  office,  and  when  citizens  complained 
to  him  that  vice  was  flourishing  as  of 
yore  in  certain  districts  of  the  city,  that 
gambling  houses  were  open,  that  black- 
mail was  extorted,  he  would  say,  help- 
lessly :  "Bring  me  some  specific  evidence 
and  I  will  act."  But  that  was  precisely 
what  Mr.  Devery  used  to  say ;  and  it  im- 
plied that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
police  to  ferret  out  crime,  but  that  pri- 
vate citizens  should  relieve  them  of  this 
responsibility.  How  the  newspapers  used 
to  shriek  at  Devery,  and  how  silent  they 
were  over  the  incapacity  of  Colonel  Par- 
tridge! The  editors  relieved  their  per- 
sonal feelings  by  talking  violently  about 
the  thing  in  private,  but  never  a  word  did 
they  print.  To  do  so  would  "hurt  the  cause 
of  reform,"  they  used  to  say.  But  it  was 
really  their  imbecile  silence  that  hurt  the 
cause  of  reform;  for  it  allowed  Colonel 
Partridge  to  remain  in  office  for  a  whole 
year,  and  it  also  led  thousands  of  persons 
to  regard  the  advocates  of  reform  as  dis- 
honest or  hypocritical.  A  little  frank  and 
friendly  criticism  at  this  time  would  have 
been  worth  far  more  to  Mr.  Low's  ad- 


ministration than  all  the  honeyed  phrases 
under  which  the  newspapers  concealed 
the  actual  disapprobation  of  their  edi- 
torial writers.  But  only  the  Rvetamg 
Post  spoke  out. 

Then  came  the  appointment  of  General 
Greene  in  place  of  Colonel  Partridge ;  asd 
General  Greene  made  from  the  very  oet- 
set  a  brilliant  record.  Yet  in  some  re- 
spects the  selection  was  not  wholly  for- 
tunate. We  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  the  fact  whkt 
everybody  knows  is  that  General  Greece 
is  involved  in  litigation  relating  to  hs 
connection  with  an  Asphalt  Trust,  so 
called,  and  that  he  is  being  sued  for  a 
very  large  sum  of  money.  The  Fusion 
newspapers  allowed  nothing  on  this  sub- 
ject to  appear,  and  many  persons  did  not 
know  of  it  until,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the 
late  campaign,  Colonel  McClellan  made  a 
most  effective  use  of  it  at  a  moment  when 
his  adversaries  thought  that  they  had  cor- 
nered him.  "If  elected  will  you  continue 
General  Greene  in  office?"  they  demanded 
tauntingly.  "Certainly  not,"  replied  Colo- 
nel McClellan  with  the  suavest  of  smiles. 
"I  shall  appoint  no  one  who  has  still  to 
answer  to  such  charges  as  are  made 
against  General  Greene."  Then  sundry 
persons  went  to  General  Greene  and 
asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  about  these 
charges.  "Nothing  at  all,"  he  answered. 
"They  relate  wholly  to  my  private  busi- 
ness." But  this  was  the  exact  formula, 
the  ipsissima  verba  which  Mr.  Richard 
Croker  had  used  before  the  Mazet  Coin* 
mittee  when  he  was  asked  to  explain  the 
sources  of  his  wealth.  The  coincidence 
was  unfortunate  to  say  the  least.  How  die 
Fusion  newspapers  had  rung  the  changes 
on  "private  business"  when  Mr.  Croker 
used  the  words  I  How  profoundly  silent 
they  were  over  the  same  phrase  when 
uttered  by  General  Greene.  Mr.  Croker 
and  General  Greene  are  two  very  differ- 
ent persons  and  the  cases  were  not  simi- 
lar ;  yet,  again,  thousands  of  men — aver- 
age men — took  note  of  the  coincidence. 

Next  there  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Sturgis,  the  new  Fire  Commissioner. 
Mr.  Sturgis  for  reasons  of  his  own  de- 
sired to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Edward  Croker, 
who  was  Fire  Chief.  We  know  nothing 
of  these  reasons ;  but  as  the  law  ran,  Mr* 
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ioker   could  be  suspended  only  upon 
barges  or  removed  after  a  trial  before 
he  Commissioner.  But  the  Commissioner 
lad  no  basis  for  charges.     He  merely 
loped  to  discover  such  a  basis.  Mr.Croker 
was  absent  on  leave,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence his  desk  was  broken  open  and  his 
private  papers  were  abstracted.    On  his 
return,  the  Commissioner  "relieved  him 
from  duty."    The  law  makes  no  provision 
for  relieving  the  Chief  from  duty,  so  Mr. 
Croker  appealed  to  the  courts,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Hall  of  the  Supreme  Court  or- 
dered his   reinstatement.     Commissioner 
Sturgis  defied  the  order  of  the  court,  was 
declared  to  be  in  contempt,  and  took  the 
matter  to  another  tribunal  where  the  de- 
cision was  delayed  long  enough  for  Mr. 
Sturgis  to  try  Croker,  acting  himself  as 
the    judge  of  his   own   charges.     Mr. 
Croker  was  dismissed, perhaps  justly ;  but 
suppose  that  a  Tammany  Commissioner 
had  juggled  with  justice  in  this  way,  re- 
fused to  obey  a  mandamus  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  then  dodged  a  commit- 
ment for  contempt.  What  did  the  Fusion 
newspapers  say  when  John  Y.  McKane 
made  his  insolent  declaration,  "Injunc- 
tions don't  go  here!"  And  how  many  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  censure  Mr. 
Sturgis  ?    The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Evening  Post.    All  the  rest  were  silent 
or  else  openly  supported  him ;  and  again, 
thousands  of  citizens  made  mental  notes 
for  future  reference. 

There  is  also  the  interesting  case  of 
Patrolman  Edward  H.  O'Neill.    O'Neill 
had  been  tried  by  Devery  under  that 
regime  and  Devery  had  abused  him  with 
foul  language.    O'Neill  shouted  back  at 
him  and  after  a  scandalous  scene,  re- 
signed from  the  police  force.    The  news- 
papers made  a  hero  of  O'Neill.    He  had 
served  in  the  army,  and  the  imagination 
of  the  editorial  writers  represent  him  as 
a  gallant  hero  who  after  years  of  honour- 
able service  had  suffered  shame  because, 
in  his  own  language,  he  would  not  "stand 
for  a  shake-down,"  or  in  other  words, 
pay  money  for  special  favours.    O'Neill 
later  brought  some  kind  of  suit  against 
Devery,  but  when  the  "hero's"  record  had 
been  carefully   examined,    Mr.   Justice 
Holbrook  in  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions threw  the  case  out.     It  appeared 
that  O'Neill  had  made  similar  charges 


against  nearly  every  other  Police  Com- 
missioner under  whom  he  had  served,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  In 
short,  Justice  Holbrook,  speaking  from 
the  bench,  characterised  O'Neill's  con*- 
duct  as  "depraved."  The  fusion  news- 
papers had  said  much  about  the  nobility 
and  courage  of  O'Neill  before  they  knew 
the  facts.  Did  they  afterward  say  any- 
thing to  qualify  their  former  praise?  Not 
so  much  as  a  word.  They  printed  the  re- 
port of  the  trial  briefly  and  kept  silence 
editorially, — all  except  the  Sun,  which 
had  the  effrontery  to  continue  its  eulogy 
of  O'Neill.  More  lamentable,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  Mr.  William  Travers  Je- 
rome, the  District  Attorney,  in  spite  of 
Judge  Holbrook's  exposure  of  the  man, 
took  O'Neill  under  his  especial  patronage 
and  appointed  him  a  county  detective. 
Again  many  persons  made  mental  notes 
and  said  to  one  another  that  while  it  was 
outrageous  for  Tammany  to  employ  a 
man  who  is  "depraved,"  the  same  man 
was  apparently  worthy  of  all  honour 
when  a  reform  official  had  given  him  an 
office. 

There  was  another  incident,  extremely 
unimportant  in  itself  yet  one  which  had  a 
curiously  marked  effect  on  many  minds. 
All  through  the  campaign  of  1901,  Dev- 
ery and  "Deveryism"  were  made  the  prin- 
ciple issues  on  the  stump.  Upon  Mr. 
Devery  was  laid  the  responsibility  for  a 
state  of  things  which  Mr.  Jerome  used 
to  horrify  great  multitudes  by  describing, 
but  which  cannot  be  more  than  indicated 
here.  The  alliance  of  the  police  with 
notorious  vice,  the  infamous  "cadet"  sys- 
tem, the  "brass  check"  system,  the  hide- 
ous traffic  in  sin — all  these  were  ascribed 
to  Devery  and  to  Devery  alone.  Mr.  Low 
promised  that  if  he  were  elected  his  first 
official  act  would  be  to  remove  Devery's 
official  head — and  he  kept  his  promise. 
Yet  if  Devery  were  indeed  guilty  of  all 
the  horrors  charged  against  him,  his  was 
not  rightly  the  greatest  odium.  Devery 
is  an  ignorant  man,  reared  among  the 
worst  surroundings  and  thrown  by  asso- 
ciation amid  the  most  corrupting  influ- 
ences. Not  to  him,  then,  but  to  the  man 
who  kept  him  in  his  place  wduld  the 
heaviest  weight  of  reprobation  fall, — upon 
the  Mayor  who  not  only  would  not  re- 
move him,  but  who  in  public  spoke  of 
him  as  "the  best  Chief  of  Police  that  New 
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York  has  ever  had."  Mr.  Van  Wyck  was 
a  man  of  good  family  and  of  education, 
he  had  held  a  judgeship,  and  he  knew 
the  city  over  which  he  ruled,  as  few  men 
know  it.  Every  word  that  was  said  of 
Devery  and  Deveryism  was,  if  true,  a 
blazing  scar  upon  the  reputation  of 
Mayor  Van  Wyck,  a  terrible  and  dread- 
ful condemnation.  Yet  when  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  visited  this  city  and  the 
new  Mayor  had  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  one  hundred  representative 
gentlemen  to  take  part  in  his  reception, 
among  the  names  appeared  the  name  of 
Robert  A.  Van  Wyck.  What  was  the 
plain  man  to  think  of  this?  Either  that 
the  charges  against  Devery  had  been 
false — red-lights,  brass-checks,  cadets 
and  all  the  rest — and  that  Mr.  Van  Wyck 
had  in  this  respect  done  rightly  to  stand 
by  him;  or  else  (a  cynical  conclusion) 
that  it  is  only  the  ignorant  and  unpopu- 
lar who  are  to  be  held  responsible  for 
wrong  and  sin  and  open  shame,  while 
men  of  education  and  position  who  are 
even  more  to  blamj  may  go  scot-free  and 
hold  their  heads  up  with  the  highest. 
And  not  a  newspaper  saw  fit  to  make  so 
much  as  a  passing  comment. 

These  are  a  few  of  many  facts  that 
help  to  make  more  comprehensible  the 
result  of  the  election.  They  were  not, 
when  taken  by  themselves,  of  any  serious 
importance;  yet  in  their  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  thousands,  they  outweighed  the 
really  great  achievements  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Mayor  Low,  because  they 
were  far  more  generally  known  and 
spoken  of.    The  Fusion  cause  was  ruined 


and  defeated  by  the  folly  and  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  Fusion  press — by  its  ostrich- 
like  belief  that  in  hiding  or  suppress  x 
or  misrepresenting  facts,  it  was  hetebf 
Mr.  Low  and  his  associates.  If  a  re  f one 
administration  in  this  city  is  ever  to  ex- 
ceed itself,  it  will  do  so  only  when  m 
friends  and  allies  of  the  press  are  bratt 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  criticise  %— 
not  in  a  captious  spirit,  but  freely  and  a 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Mayor's  term 
of  office.  If  you  make  the  people  fed 
that  you  are  dealing  fairly  with  than 
they  will  forgive  mistakes  innumerable. 
If  they  think  that  you  are  trying  by  some 
hole-and-cover  business  to  keep  them  n 
the  dark,  they  will  resent  it  and  give  to 
their  resentment  an  expression  at  tbt 
polls.  A  non-partisan  administration  can 
afford  to  be  absolutely  open.  Mr.  Low 
himself  gave  a  fine  example  of  this  open- 
ness when  he  very  frankly  admitted  the 
mistake  which  he  had  made  in  trying  to  se- 
cure a  "liberal"  enforcement  of  the  liquor 
laws.  His  manly  utterances  won  him  ad- 
miration everywhere.  Could  some  of  Us 
fatuous  supporters  in  the  press  have  bees 
inspired  by  the  same  generous  candor 
before  it  was  too  late,  could  they  have 
stopped  vociferating  "thug"  and  "dive- 
keeper  "  and  "criminal"  against  every  man 
who  differed  with  them,  and  could  they 
but  have  written  with  the  purpose  erf 
giving  honest  utterance  to  helpful  truths, 
then  the  people  of  New  York  would  have 
followed  where  they  led,  instead  of  de- 
tecting their  hypocrisy  and  blaming  it 
upon  the  ablest  and  most  public  spirited 
administration  that  the  city  ever  had. 

H.  T.  P. 
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A.  T.  Stewart,  the  late  W.  H.  Vanderbilt 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  William  D.  Sloane, 
Mrs.  William  Astor,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Robert  Goelet,  George  Gould,  P.  A  B. 
Widener,  Alexander  R.  Peacock,  Clarence 
Mackay,  and  a  score  of  others. 

Appleton's  New  Spanish-English  and 
English-Spanish  Dictionary.  By  Arturo 
Cuyas. 

This  Dictionary  contains  more  than 
four  thousand  modern  words  and  twenty 
thousand  acceptations,  idioms,  and  tech- 
nical terms,  with  a  pronouncing  key  and 
the  fundamental  tenses  of  irregular  verbs. 

Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 
My  Mamie  Rose.    By  Owen  Kildare. 
Mr.  Kildare  has  written  his  own  biof- 
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M>t»y»  "the  story  of  my  regeneration"  he 
alls  it,  and  in  it  he  quite  frankly  tells  of 
m  experiences,  not  hesitating  to  men- 
ion  the  names  of  periodicals  and  people 
vhen  he  feels  like  it.  A  mention  of  this 
xx>k  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  of  the 
November   Bookman. 

How  to  Judge  Architecture.    By  Russell 

Sturgis. 

A  profusely  illustrated  volume  in  which 
Mr.  Sturgis,  the  well-known  critic  of  art 
and  architecture,  sketches  the  history  of 
modern   opinion  of  architecture. 

The  Story  of  the  Churches.  The  Metho- 
dists. By  John  Alfred  Faulkner. 
A  volume  belonging  to  a  series  which 
tells  briefly  the  story  of  the  churches, 
each  book  being  written  by  the  leading 
historian  of  his  own  denomination.  Dr. 
Faulkner  is  Professor  of  Historical  The- 
ology in  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

The    Strife  of  the  Sea.     By  T.  Jenkins 

Hains. 

Stories  of  the  sea  by  a  man  who  has 
followed  it  as  a  business.  These  are 
imaginary  tales  of  the  whale,  the  shark, 
the  penguin,  the  albatross,  and  others. 
Mr.  Hains  is  the  author  of  "The  Wind- 
jammers." 

Barnes  and  Company: 

Recollections  Personal  and  Literary.    By 
Richard   Henry  Stoddard.     Edited  by 
Ripley  Hitchcock.     With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
A    very    interesting    volume    by    one 
whose  long  life  among  literary  men  was 
full  of  rich  material.     A  supplementary 
chapter  has  been  added  by  Mr.   Hitch- 
cock.    Mr.   Stoddard's   son,   Lorimer,   it 
will  be  remembered,  died  in  August,  1001, 
Mrs.  Stoddard  in  August  of  the  following 
year,  and  Mr.  Stoddard  passed  away  on 
May  12,  1903.    The  book  contains  a  num- 
ber of   interesting   illustrations   and   re- 
productions from  the  Stoddard  collection 
in  the  Author's  Club. 

Within  the  Pale.    By  Michael  Davitt. 

Mr.  Davitt  has  visited  Russia,  and  in 
this  book  he  gives  the  story  of  the  anti- 
semitic  persecution  in  Russia,  and  pic- 
tures the  superstition  and  tragic  occur- 
rences which  accompany  the  religious 
and  race  question. 

The  Circle  in  the  Square.     By  Baldwin 

Sears. 

Mr.  Sears  calls  this  the  story  of  "a  new 
battle  on  old  fields."  It  deals  with  social 
and  political  questions  of  to-day. 

Tennessee  Todd.    By  G.  W.  Ogden. 
A  story  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 


the  fight  between  steamboat  and  railroad. 
"Tennessee  Todd"  is  a  woman,  and  of  the 
book  the  publishers  boldly  assert  that 
"not  since  the  time  when  Mark  Twain 
immortalized  the  Mississippi  in  'Tom 
Sawyer*  from  'Huckleberry  Finn,'  has 
any  one  come  forward  to  attempt  com- 
parison with  those  inimitable  portraits." 

The  Boss.    By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  | 

A  story  of  political  life  in  New  York,  : 
"written  from  the  inside."     It  has  been 
running  serially  in  the  "Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,"  where  it  has  attracted  favour- 
able attention. 

New  Fortunes.    By  Mabel  Earle. 

An  American  story  for  boys  and  girls 
telling  how  Molly  and  her  brothers  came 
to  Boulder  Gulch. 

Bell: 
Letters  and  Addresses  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Mr.  Howard  Wilford  Bell  is  bringing 
out  this  book  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  Century  Company.  It  belongs 
to  the  series  which  he  calls  the  Unit 
Books.  The  volume  is  of  cenvenient  size, 
printed  on  thin  paper. 

The  Marble  Faun.     By  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. 

This  volume  also  belongs  to  the  Unit 
Books,  and  is  uniform  with  the  above. 
Mr.  Bell  intends  to  bring  out  from  time 
to  time  new  editions  of  old  books — the 
kind  of  books  that  one  wishes  in  a  li- 
brary. They  are  to  be  sold  at  an  unusu- 
ally low  price. 

Book  Publishing  House: 

The   Judgment   of  God.     An   Historical 
Little  Novel.     By  J.  Russell. 
A    small    book    of    eighty    odd    pages 
which  purports  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Christians. 

Brentano's: 
Souls.    By  "Rita." 

A  novel  in  which  the  worst  side  of  so- 
ciety is  portrayed.  In  explanation  of  her 
story,  "Rita"  says  that  her  characters 
are  not  portraits,  but- types  made  familiar 
by  a  perusal  of  the  Society  journals 
whose  columns  they  adorn,  and  the 
"piquante"  scandals  that  the  Law  Courts 
have  evolved,  and  fashionable  clubs  be- 
trayed. 

Bilberry  Wood.  Pictures  by  Elsa  Bes- 
kow.  Verses  by  T.  E.  M.  Diok. 
A  tale  for  the  very  little  ones  which 
tells  all  about  a  small  boy  who  went  to 
Bilberry  Wood  to  gather  berries  for  his 
mother  and  what  he  saw  there. 
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The    Child's    Arabian    Nights.      By    W. 

Heath  Robinson. 

Another  book  for  children,  with  the 
illustrations  in  colour.  These  stories  are 
only  for  good  boys  and  girls,  warns  the 
author,  "and  if  you,  small  reader,  do  not 
happen  to  be  good,  then  put  the  book 
down  at  once  and  go  to  bed." 

Century  Company: 

Under  the  Jack-Staff.    By  Chester  Bailey 

Fernald. 

A  book  of  short  sea  stories,  which  have 
appeared  at  various  times,  telling  of  the 
rollicking  adventures  of  Clarence  O'Shay 
and  Sudden  Lannigan.  Mr.  Fernald  is 
the  author  of  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub." 

Careers    of    Danger    and    Daring.       By 

Cleveland  Moffett. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  which  tells  the 
story  of  steeple  climbers,  divers,  engi- 
neers, dynamite  workers,  acrobats,  bal- 
loonists,  and  others  whose  careers  are 
equally  dangerous.  Many  of  the  sketches 
appeared  in  the  "St.  Nicholas,"  the  "Her- 
ald," and  "McClure's." 

Sixty  Jane.    By  John  Luther  Long. 

In  this  volume  there  may  be  found  nine 
short  stories  written  with  the  tenderness 
and -the  delicacy  which  are  always  a  part 
of  Mr.  Long's  work.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  read  "Madame  Buterfly"  will  very 
likely  want  to  read  any  short  story  that 
Mr.  Long  may  feel  inclined  to  write. 

Present-Day  Egypt.    By  Frederic  Court- 
land  Penfield. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a 
book  of  travel  by  the  former  United 
States  Diplomatic  Agent  and  Consul- 
General  to  Egypt. 

The   Book  of   Children's   Parties.        By 

Mary  and  Sara  White. 

A  book  for  persons  who  wish  to  know 

how   to    entertain   children    successfully. 

It   describes   a   number   of   games,   tells 

how  to  make  suitable  favours,  and  offers 

-.menus  for  all  parties  suggested. 

'  The  Yellow  Van.  By  Richard  Whiteing. 
A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  No.  5 
John  Street.  It  does  for  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  England  what  the  earlier  book 
did  for  the  city.  Mr.  Whiteing  is  ati  earn- 
est*  and    sincere    writer. 

My  Old  Maid's  Corner.    By  Lillie  Ham- 
ilton French. 

Most  of  the  sketches  in  this  little  vol- 
ume have  appeared  in  the  "Century,"  but 
"Mrs.  Buchanan's  Son*'  and  "My  Neigh- 
bours of3  tjie   Doorways"  are  here   pub- 


lished for  the  first  time.    "We  cannot 
much  for  the  world, 'we  old  maids.1 
the  author,  "but  we  can  do  this:  m 
keep  an  atmosphere  about  us  in 
the  best  of  young  hearts  can  grow." 

Little    Stories.      By    S.    Weir 

M.D. 

These  are  very  little  stories, 
which    have    appeared    in    "Lippincox'j 
and  the  "Century." 

Theodore  Leschetizky.  By  Comtesse 

gele    Potocka.      Translated    by  Mm 

Genevieve  Seymour  Lincoln. 

An    intimate    study    of    probably  the 

greatest   of   living   piano    teachers,  wfe 

for  over  half  a  century  has  been  a 

nent  figure  in  the  social  and  musical  Ik 

of  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Poland.   Asatg 

his  pupils  are:  Paderewski,  Essipoff,  Sfe- 

panoff,  Schutt,  Slivinski,  Hambonrg,  aad 

Schnabel.     The    illustrations   show  the 

musician  as  child,  youth,  and  old 

and    give    interesting    scenes    connected 

with  his  life. 

Baby  Days  for  Very  Little  Folks.  E&e4 

by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 
A  new  selection  of  pictures  and  jiagfn, 
stories  and  verse  for  the  little  tots.  The 
first  "Baby  Days"  has  been  out  of  pre 
for  some  years,  but  the  present  ttfctwt 
includes  about  forty  pages  of  the  earlier 
edition,  and  it  has  retained  the  origin.' 
cover  design. 

A  Book  of  Cheerful  Cats  and  Other  Am- 
mated  Animals.  By  J.  G.  Francis. 
A  collection  of  funny  sketches  of  cits 
and  other  animals  which  first  appeared  is 
1879.  Mr.  Francis  began  to  make  these 
sketches  to  while  away  the  time  whea  he 
was  shut  up  in  a  dingy  Boston  office. 

Thistle  Down.    By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison. 

A  juvenile  publication  by  the  author  of 
"Lady  Jane"  and  "Toinette's  Phffip." 
Thistledown  is  a  little  acrobat,  who  turns 
out  to  be  the  son  of  wealthy  New  Orleus 
people. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  or.  The  Mis- 
takes of  a  Night.  A  Comedy.  Bj 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Socrates.     Plato's   Apology   of  Socrates 
and  Crito  with  a  Part  of  His  Plato 

Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Benjamifl 
Jowett. 

The  Rubaiyit  of  Omyar  Khiyyi* 
Translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald 
The  .above  classics  belong  to  the  Cen- 
tury's Thumb  Nail  Series,  which  are  per- 
haps among*  the  most  attractive  pocket 
editions. 
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Gallops  a.    By  David  Gray. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gray's 
"Gallops  i"  contained  some  very  inter- 
esting stories  "which  firmly  established 
the  horse  as  a  member  of  society."  This 
new  collection  recounts  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  persons  who  love  and  rear 
horses,  and  is  equally  readable. 

Madame    Butterfly.      By    John    Luther 

Long. 

A  new,  Japanese  edition,  of  that  charm- 
ing and  pathetic  story  which  has  found 
favour  on  the  stage  as  well  as  in  book 
form. 

A  Christmas  Wreath.    By  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder. 

Essentially  a  holiday  gift,  containing 
the  Christmas  poems  which  Mr.  Gilder 
has  written  from  year  to  year.  The  book 
is  bound  in  pure  white  parchment  and 
gold,  and  the  pictures  and  designs  are  by 
Mr.  Henry  McCarter. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     By 
Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

Lovey  Mary.    By  Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

To  celebrate  the  large  sale  which  has 
been  the  good  fortune  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs," 
the  publishers  have  brought  out  Mrs. 
Rice's  two  stories  in  a  holiday  edition, 
richly  bound,  and  illustrated  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Scovel  Shinn.  The  many  thou- 
sands who  have  enjoyed  reading  either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  stories  will  un- 
doubtedly want  to  own  both  books  in 
their  holiday  attire. 

Thirty  Years  of  Musical  Life  in  London. 
By  Hermann  Klein. 
1  Mr.  Klein  has  been  one  of  London's 
critics  for  many  years,  and  the  material 
which  he  gathered  during  those  years  has 
enabled  him  to  give  a  complete  picture 
of  operatic  and  musical  life  in  England 
from  1870  to  1900.  The  volume  contains 
over  one  hundred  illustrations. 

Pa  Gladden.  By  Elizabeth  Cherry  Waltz. 
Here  is  a  book  which  will  doubtless 
appeal  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  the 
readers  who  made  David  Harum,  Mrs. 
Wiggs,  and  other  homely  characters  so 
widely  known.  "Pa  Gladden"  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "common  man,"  and  the 
story  of  his  kindly  life  is  full  of  religious 
sentiment  and  humour. 

Crowell  and  Company: 
The  Works  of  Henry  Fielding.  Novels, 
Essays,  Dramas,  and  Miscellanies.  Ed- 
ited with  Introduction  by  Gustavus 
Howard  Maynadier,  Ph.D.  Twelve  vol- 
umes. 


The  Novels  of  Tobias  Smollett.  Edited 
with  Introductions  by  Gustavus  May- 
nadier,  Ph.D.     Twelve  volumes. 

Joy  and  Power.    By  Henry  van  Dyke. 

Three  addresses  by  Dr.  van  Dyke.  The 
first,  "Joy  and  Power,"  was  delivered  in 
Los  Angeles,  May  21st,  the  second,  "The 
Battle  of  Life,"  on  Baccalaureate  Sunday 
at  Princeton  University,  June  7th,  and 
the  last,  "The  Good  Old  Way,"  on  Bac- 
calaureate Sunday  at  Harvard  University, 
June  14th.  They  are  a  threefold  dis- 
course with  one  meaning. 

The  Faerie  Queene.  By  Edmund  Spen- 
ser. 

Professor  Trent,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  written  an  introduction  to  this 
edition,  and  J.  Walker  McSpadden  a 
biography.  The  reading  text,  in  which 
the  original  spelling  is  used,  is  followed 
by  "Variations  from  the  Original  Edi- 
tions," a  glossary,  and  an  index  to  first 
lines. 

The    Canterbury    tales.        By    Geoffrey 

Chaucer. 

Professor  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  of 
Yale  University,  has  written  the  intro- 
duction to  this  volume.  The  text  of  the 
poems  is  followed  by  a  Glossarial  Index 
of  about  forty  pages,  giving  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  every  obsolete  word  or  phrase, 
its  part  of  speech,  and  definition. 

Poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Katharine 
Lee  Bates. 

This  book  is  made  up.  of  material  con- 
tained in  the  four  original  issues  of  poems 
by  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  from  1850  to 
1855.  The  editor  prints  footnotes  which 
indicate  the  source  of  each  poem  ymd 
other  needful  data.  The  above  three 
volumes  belong  to  the  Astor  Edition  of 
Poets,  well  known  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

Dillingham: 
Sir  Henry  Morgan,  Buccaneer.  By  Cy- 
rus Townsend  Brady. 
Sir  Henry  Morgan  played  the  piratical 
game  so  successfully  that  King  Charles 
II.  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood 
upon  him,  and  it  is  the  figure  of  this  man 
that  Mr.  Brady  has  chosen  as  the  central 
figure  in  his  historical  tale. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 
The  Brazen  Calf.    By  James  L.  Ford. 

A  satire  on  the  type  of  Americans  who 
have  plenty  of  money  but  little  refine- 
ment and  culture.  Mr.  Ford  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  "The  Literary 
Shop." 
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Plays  I  Have  Seen. 

A  useful  book  to  lovers  af  the  theatre. 
The  blank  pages  are  arranged  thus:  Title, 
Author,  Theatre,  Date,  With  Whom, 
Noted  Persons  Present,  Attendance,  Gen- 
eral Comment.  Plot,  Songs,  Jokes  or 
Hits,  Class — Tragedy,  Comic  Opera,  etc., 
with  space  for  the  pasting  of  portraits 
and  scenes  and  a  synopsis  of  scenes, 
which  may  be  cut  from  the  programme. 

The  Path  of  Stars.    By  Margaret  Crosby 

Munn. 

A  musical  novel  by  the  author  of  "The 
Violin  Obligato."  The  publishers  speak 
of  it  "as  a  story  full  of  musical  rhapso- 
dies, romantic  love,  poetry,  and  passion, 
perhaps  of  an  intellectual  kind." 

"We,  the  People."     By  Edward  Everett 

Hale. 

A  series  of  papers  on  the  topics  of  the 
day,  many  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
"American."  The  subjects  are  divided 
under  the  following  headings:  Nation 
and  State,  Co-Operation  and  Coal,  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  The  New  Century,  Anniver- 
saries, Sunday  and  Sunday-Schools,  The 
Five  Great  Duties  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. 

Eighty    Years    of    Union.      By    James 

Schouler,  LL.D. 

This  book  contains  extracts  from  the 
author's  larger  work,  and  has  been  pre- 
pared by  request.  The  period  covered  is 
from  1783- 1865,  and  is  intended  to  "in- 
struct in  the  general  development  of 
parties,  public  measures,  and  public  opin- 
ion during  the  first  great  era  of  our 
Union." 

The  Sailor  King. 
Two  volumes. 


By  Fitzgerald  Molloy. 


The  history  of  William  IV.,  His  Court 
and  His  Subjects.  In  his  preface  the 
author  says  "the  Sailor  King  reigned  over 
subjects  whose  works  remain  our  proud 
heritage,  whose  names  are  dear  to  us  as 
those  of  kin,  whose  intimate  histories, 
touched  with  the  glamour  of  romance  or 
with  direful  tragedy,  exercise  a  spell  im- 
possible to  fiction  and  felt  only  in  watch- 
ing the  actions  of  mortals  unconsciously 
obeying  the  dictates  of  fate."  The  vol- 
umes are  elaborately  illustrated  and  in- 
clude two  photogravure  plates. 

In.  the  Palices  of  the  Sultan.    By  Anna 

Bowman  Dodd. 

A  timely  book  of  Turkish  political  life 
and  the  various  phases  of  life  in  the  East. 
Mrs.  Dodd,  whne  the  guest  of  General 
Horace  Porter,  was  received  by  the  Sul- 


tan at  his  Court,  and  was  shown  through 
his  private  domain. 

The  Oriental  Rug.  By  W.  D.  Ellwaager. 
Mr.  Ellwanger,  who  has  hitherto  been 
known  chiefly  as  a  poet,  describes  this 
volume  as  "a  monograph  on  eastern  rugs 
and  carpets,  saddle-bags,  mats,  and  pil- 
lows, with  a  consideration  of  kinds  and 
classes,  types,  borders,  figures,  dyes, 
symbols,  etc.,  together  with  some  prac- 
tical advice  to  collectors."  Collectors  of 
rugs  should  find  this  book  of  much  inter- 
est. 

Fireside  Child  Study.     By  Patterson  Dc 

Bois. 

A  small  volume  with  some  valuable 
suggestions  on  how  to  understand  and 
manage  children.  The  author's  plan  is 
to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  be  wrong,  then 
to  show  what  it  is  that  makes  so  many 
persons  absurd  or  unfair  with  their  chil- 
dren. 

Tea-Table  Talk.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
A  collection  of  essays  after  the  manner 
of  "The  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 
Fellow,"  and  as  Mr.  Jerome  is  placed 
among  the  foremost  of  the  English  hu- 
mourists this  small  book  should  prove  a 
source  of  amusement  to  its  readers. 

Varied  Types.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Mr.  Chesterton's  brilliant  articles  are 
pretty  well  known  both  in  England  and 
in  America,  and  he  is  often  the  subject 
of  varied  criticisms.  In  this  book  of  es- 
says he  has  chapters  on  Charlotte  Bronte, 
William  Morris  and  His  School,  the  Op- 
timism of  Byron,  Pope  and  the  Art  of 
Satire,  Stevenson,  Tolstoy,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Maeterlinck,  and  Bret  Harte. 

Katharine  Frensham.     By  Beatrice  Har- 

raden. 

The  scenes  of  Miss  Harradan's  new 
novel  are  laid  partly  in  England  and  part- 
ly in  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  a  study 
of  character  development.  Mention  of 
this  book  was  made  in  the  Chronicle  and 
Comment  of  the  November  Bookman. 

William     Makepeace     Thackeray.       By 

Charles  Whibley. 

A  biographical  and  critical  monograph. 
It  is  the  sixth  volume  in  the  series  of 
Modern  English  Writers,  the  others  be- 
ing, L.  Cope  Cornford's  Stevenson.  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury's  Matthew  Arnold,  Mrs. 
Meynell's  Ruskin,  Andrew  Lang's  Ten- 
nyson, and  Edward  Clodd's  Huxley. 

A  Checked  Love  Affair.    By  Pan!  Leices- 
ter Ford. 
No  one  will  question  the  statement  that 

this  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  gift 
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books  of  the  holiday  season.  It  is  a  love 
story  -with  cover  and  decorations  by 
George  Wharton  Edwards,  and  photo- 
gravure illustrations  by  Harrison  Fisher. 

Philip  Schuyler.  By  Bayard  Tuckerman. 
The  memoirs  of  a  major-general  in  the 
American  Revolution.  Mr.  Tuckerman 
has  gathered  his  material  from  the  Gates 
papers  belonging  to  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  from  the  archives  of  the 
State  Department  in  Washington,  and 
from  various  collections  of  original  his- 
torical material. 

In.  Arcady.  By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 
These  essays,  which  appeared  serially 
in  the  Bookman,  are  brought  out  in 
elaborate  binding  and  decoration  as  a 
holiday  gift  book.  The  illustrations  are 
by  Will  H.  Low,  and  the  decorations  by 
Charles  L.  Hint  on. 

The  Goldenrod  Fairy  Book.  Selected  and 
Translated  by  Esther  Singleton. 
A  large  volume  of  fairy  stories  which 
have  been  selected  from  the  French, 
German,  English,  Polish,  Hindu,  Danish, 
Chinese,  Russian,  and  Italian.  The  il- 
lustrations and  decorations,  by  Charles 
Buckles  Falls,  are  in  colour,  and  the 
children  who  receive  this  book  as  a 
Christmas  gift  should  consider  them- 
selves especially  lucky. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Five  Nations.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  on 
Mr.  Kipling  which  appeared  in  the  Book- 
man for  November. 

Memoirs  of  Monsieur  de  Blowitz. 

For  a  discussion  of  this  book,  our  read- 
ers are  referred  to  The  Bookman  for 
November. 

The  Mark.    By  Aquila  Kempster. 

A  strange  story  of  India  which  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  the  present  number 
of  The  Bookman. 

Two  Little  Savages.    By  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton. 

The  adventures  of  two  boys  who  lived 
as  Indians,  how  they  lived  in  the  woods 
and  studied  the  animals  about  them.  Mrs. 
Seton  designed  the  cover,  title-page,  and 
general  make-up,  while  Mr.  Seton  has 
made  his  own  illustrations.  This  book 
will  be  in  great  demand  as  a  Christmas 
gift  for  boys. 

The  Whip  Hand.    By  Samuel  Merwin. 

A  novel  of  a  business  fight  in  the  pine 
lands  of  Michigan,  by  the  author  of  "The 
Road  to  Frontenac"  and  the  joint  author 
of  "Calumet  'KV 


Eaton  and  Mains: 
The   Sword   of   Garibaldi.        By   Felicia 

Buttz  Clark. 

A  story  of  Rome  in  the  sixties  in  which 
the  author  has  taken  Garibaldi  for  her 
hero. 

Fox,  Duffield  and  Company: 
The   Compromises   of   Life.     By   Henry 

Watterson. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Colonel  Wat- 
terson's  lectures  and  addresses  have  been 
collected  into  a  volume.  The  Bookman 
had  something  to  say  of  this  book  in  the 
November  Chronicle  and  Comment,  'and 
also  reproduced  a  photograph  of  Colonel 
Watterson. 

The  Life  of  a  Wooden  Doll.     By  Lewis 

Saxby. 

A  juvenile  book  somewhat  out  of  the 
ordinary.  The  doings  of  a  wooden  doll 
are  told  in  rhyme  and  pictured  from  real 
life.  "This  series  of  photographs"  ex- 
plains the  author,  "attempts,  merely,  a 
set  of  poses  such  as  busy  little  imitators 
of  their  elders  are  fond  of  making  with 
their  accumulated  doll  properties." 

Real  Rhymes  of  Real  Children.  By  Betty 
Sage. 

A  group  of  verses  which  tell  of  the 
child's  day  in  nursery,  playroom,  and 
garden,  pictured  by  Jessie  Wiilcox  Smith. 

In  Beauty's  Realm.    By  C.  Allan  Gilbert. 

With  Lyric  Poems,  selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  and  George 
S.  Hellman. 

In  this  very  handsome  gift  book  may 
be  found  collected  together  Mr.  Gilbert's 
charming  portraits  of  American  women, 
each  portrait  being  accompanied  by  a 
poem.  The  poems  have  been  chosen 
from  Byron,  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Long- 
fellow, Swinburne,  Wordsworth,  and 
other  sources  equally  famous. 

The  Forerunner.     By  Neith   Boyce. 

A  strong  novel  of  American  life,  with 
a  striking  pen  portrait  of  a  national  type 
— the  American  promoter  and  money- 
maker. Neith  Boyce  is  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Hutchins  Hapgood.  This  work  is  re- 
viewed in  this  number  of  The  Bookman. 

The  Shepherd's  Pipe.  Pastoral  Poems  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Selected  and  Arranged  by  Fitz- 
Roy  Carrington. 

Writing  from  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
FitzRoy  Carrington  says:  "This  little 
book,  begun  to  please  myself,  was  fin- 
ished in  the  hope  that  it  might  please  you 
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also.  If,  kind  reader,  you  should  find 
herein  poems  which  like  you  not,  pass 
them  by  and  dwell  on  those  which  pleas- 
ure you  more." 

The   First   Loves   of   Perilla.     By  John 

Corbin. 

A  dainty  "booklet"  by  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  "Times,"  with  a 
frontispiece  by  C.  Allan  Gilbert.  Perilla 
is  a  matinee  girl,  and  Mr.  Corbin  gives  an 
amusing  picture  of  her. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls: 

Tittlebat  Titmouse.  Abridged  from  Dr. 
Samuel  Warren's  Famous  Novel,  "Ten 
Thousand  a  Year."  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady. 

Mr.  Brady  has  edited  this  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  an  old  book  with  the 
special  authorisation  and  approval  of 
the  son  of  the  author,  the  Rev.  E. 
Walpole  Warren,  D.D.  The  illustrations, 
curious  in  their  way,  are  by  Mr.  Will 
Crawford. 

Grafton  Press: 

Money  and  Credit.  By  Wilbur  Aldrich. 
A  book  of  interest  to  men  of  business. 
In  his  preface,  the  author  says:  "When 
everybody  is  trying  to  believe  that  over- 
speculation  and  conversion  of  liquid  capi- 
tal into  fixed  capital  can  be  made  to  go 
on  safely  forever,  by  legislation  or  inter- 
vention of  government,  it  is  time  to  find 
out  how  far  common  sense  and  sagacity 
in  business  can  be  supplemented  by  con- 
juring with  money  or  creating  a  new 
automatic  currency  machine." 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Hawthorne  and   His   Circle.     By  Julian 

Hawthorne. 

A  good-sized  volume  giving  Julian 
Hawthorne's  reminiscences  of  his  father, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  of  his  father's 
friends.  These  remembrances  are  writ- 
ten from  the  personal  point  of  view,  and 
many  details  of  Hawthorne's  life  appear 
here  which  have  not  been  available  to 
other  biographers.  The  volume  is  fully 
illustrated. 

The  Damsel  and  the  Sage.    A  Woman's 

Whimsies.     By  Elinor  Glyn. 

The  Damsel  seeks  the  Sage  to  learn 
wisdom  and  to  discuss  men  and  women, 
and  between  their  dialogue  the  author 
intersperses  such  sentences  as  these: 
"There  are  always  three  courses  in  life: 
the  good,  the  bad,  and  the — indifferent. 
The  good  gives  you  calm,  and  makes  you 
sleep;  the  bad  gives  you  emotions,  and 
makes  you  weep;  and  the  indifferent  gives 


you  no  satisfaction,  and  makes  yon  yawn — 
so  choose  wisely."  Elinor  Glyn  is  also 
the  author  of  "The  Visits  of  Elizabeth' 
and  "The  Reflections  of  Ambrosine," 
neither  one  of  which  have  any  partkolar 
significance. 

The  Relentless  City.    By  E.  F.  Benson. 

The  publishers  consider  this  the  most 
important  novel  which  Mr.  Benson  has 
as  yet  written.  It  is  a  society  novel,  with 
the  scenes  shifting  from  London  to  New 
York,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  life 
at  some  of  the  fashionable  country  places. 

A  review  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
Hesper.    By  Hamlin  Garland. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The 
Captain  of  the  Gray-Horse  Troop  and 
other  stories  of  the  West.  In  the  present 
volume  the  heroine,  Ann  Rupert,  leaves 
the  conventional  social  life  in  the  East 
for  the  far  western  mountains  where  she 
accompanies  her  invalid  brother.  Mr. 
Garland  pictures  the  life  of  a  mountain 
mining  camp,  and  describes  a  miners' 
strike.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  life  with 
which  Mr.  Garland  is  familiar  and  with 
which  he  is  in  perfect  sympathy. 

Dr.    Lavendar's    People.      By    Margaret 

Deland. 

The  six  stories  in  this  volume  tell  of 
the  quaint  people  who  live  in  a  quiet 
little  town,  presumably  in  New  England 
Mrs.  Deland  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  books,  "Old  Chester  Tales"  being 
similar  to  the  present  collection. 

The  Ultimate  Moment.    By  W.  R.  Ligh- 

ton. 

A  story  of  Nebraska,  in  which  the  love 
element  involves  one  man  and  two 
women.  A.  I.  Keller  has  made  the  illus- 
trations. 

Cherry.    By  Booth  Tarkington. 

A  slight,  but  amusing  story  by  the  au- 
thor of  "A  Gentleman  from  Indiana"  and 
"Monsieur  Beaucaire."    Sylvia  Gray  was 
noted   for  her   cherry   ribbons,   and  she  • 
finds  it  an  easy  matter  to  ensnare  Mr.  ' 
Snudgberry,    the    person    who    tells   the : 
story.    "A  sparkling  romance  of  old  New 
York"  the  publishers  call  it. 

The   Hunting  of  the   Snark  and  Other 
Poems.    By  Lewis  Carroll. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  Peter  New- 
ell edition  of  "Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland"  and  "Through  the  Looking- 
Glass.''  These  volumes  are  designed  as 
a  standard  library  edition  of  Lewis  Car- 
roll's delightful  poems. 
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Maisie  and  Her  Dog  Snip  in  Fairyland. 

By  Bennet  Musson. 

An  illustrated  book  for  the  little  read- 
ers. 

Judith  of  the  Plains.  By  Marie  Manning. 
Miss  Manning's  novel,  "Lord  Aling- 
hara  Bankrupt/'  was  a  bright  and  enter- 
taining novel  of  a  bit  of  EngKsh  life  and 
a  bit  of  the  West.  In  the  new  story  she 
lias   written  a  romance  of  the  plains  at 

the  close  of  the  cattle  days  in  Wyoming 

which  is  even  better  than  the  first  book. 

It  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later  issue  of  The 

Bookman. 

The  Masterfolk.  By  Haldane  MacFall. 
A  novel  of  the  Bohemian  circles  of 
London  and  Paris.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
MacFall  gives  a  picture  of  Bohemian  life 
at  close  range,  "written  as  no  one  has 
written  of  it  since  Du  Maurier  produced 
'Trilby'."  A  review  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

The    Fortunes    of   a    Book-Lover.     By 

Adrian  H.  Joline. 

A  series  of  papers  about  books,  au- 
thors, book  collectors,  their  friends  and 
foes,  and  about  these  subjects  Mr.  Joline 
writes  in  a  light  and  entertaining  vein. 

Li'l  Verses  for  Li'l  Fellers.  By  George 
Vere  Hobart.  (Imprint  of  R.  H.  Rus- 
sell.) 

These  verses  will  certainly  please  the 
very  "lil'l  fellers."  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  £.  Mars  and  M.  H.  Squire,  and 
it  is  dedicated  to  Donald  Bayne  Hobart 
who  from  his  picture  appears  to  be  an 
attractive  "lil'l  feller." 

Holt  and  Company: 

The  Ways  of  Yale  in  the  Consulship  of 

Plancus.     By  Henry  A.  Beers. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  book 

published  in  1895,  which  at  any  and  all 

times  should  be  of  interest  to  Yale  men. 

Merry  Hearts.    By  Annie  Story  Allen. 

A  small  volume  relating  the  adventures 
of  two  bachelor  maids. 

The  Thoughtless  Thoughts  of  Carisabel. 

By  Isa  Carrington  Cabell. 

A  collection  of  satires  on  The  New 
Man,  the  New  Child,  Servants,  Should 
Women  Propose?  Do  Men  Propose? 
Love  and  Forty,  Nervous  Prostration 
(note  the  sequence),  and  a  number  of 
other  subjects. 

The  Regency  of  Marie  de  Mldicis.     By 

Arthur  Power  Lord,  Ph.D. 

A  study  of  French  history  from  1610  to 
1616,  in  which  the  author  points  out  "the 


consummate  skill  for  intrigue  which 
Marie  de  Medicis  possesses,  and  how  she 
turned  to  account  quarrels  which  seemed 
of  no  significance.  I  have  tried  to  deal 
succintly  with  such  characters  as  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  the  Due  de  Bouillon, 
the  Marechal  d'Ancre,  the  Comte  de  Sois- 
sons,  and  the  Minister  de  Villeroy. 

The  Laws  of  Imitation.  By  Gabriel 
Tarde.  Translated  from  the  second 
French  edition  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Franklin  H. 
Giddings. 

M.  Tarde  is  Professor  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophy in  the  College  de  France,  and  a 
member  of  the  Institut,  and  his  influence 
among  his  own  countrymen  and  abroad 
has  steadily  increased  since  he  began,  in 
1880,  to  contribute  to  the  "Revue  Philo- 
sophique." 

Ferns.    By  Campbell  E.  Waters. 

A  large  book  containing  over  two  hun- 
dred illustrations  from  photographs  and 
original  drawings,  with  analytical  keys 
based  on  the  stalks  and  on  the  fructifica- 
tion. 

Jenkins: 

Le  Mariage  de  Gerard.    By  Andre*  Theu- 
fiet.    With  Explanatory  Notes  in  Eng- 
lish by  Ralph  Emerson  Bassett. 
While  Theuriet  is  comparatively  little 
known  in  this  country,  his  position  as  a 
literary  man  in  France  is  one  of  dignity 
and     distinction.       The     present     story, 
which  was  written  in  1875,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  the  most  wholesome  of 
his  works. 

Lane. 

The    Cardinal's    Snuff-Box.      By    Henry 

Harland. 

A  new  and  illustrated  edition  of  Mr. 
Harland's  popular  story  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1900.  The  illustrations  are  by 
G.  C.  Wilmshurst,  and  in  its  handsome 
red  and  gold  cover  the  book  will  be 
found  an  appropriate  holiday  gift. 

Gee-Boy.     By  Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper. 

A  book  of  child-life,  written  after  the 
manner  of  Kenneth  Grahame's  "The 
Golden  Age"  and  "Dream  Days." 

Six  Fairy  Plays  for  Children.    By  Netta 

Syrett. 

These  plays  are  written  for  children. 
In  order  that  they  may  be  of  use  in  girls' 
schools,  the  author  has  provided  most  of 
the  plays  with  a  number  of  Court  ladies, 
pages,  fairies,  and  goblins,  to  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  as  many  characters  as 
possible.    Each  play  is  prefaced  by  a  few 
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hints  at  to  its  proper  treatment  on  the 
"stage." 

The  Book  of  Shrubs.  By  George  Gor- 
don, V.  H.  M. 

A  monograph  on  the  care  of  shrubs, 
by  the  editor  of  "The  Gardiner's  Maga- 
zine." 

The   Beatrice  Book.     By  Ralph   Harold 

Bretherton. 

A  pleasant  story  of  family  life,  by  the 
author  of  "The  Child  Mind." 

The  Bird  Book.    By  A.  J.  R.  Roberts. 

A  small  volume  belonging  to  a  series 
entitled  the  Country  Handbooks,  which 
deals  with  country  life.  This  series  is 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Harry 
Roberts. 

Footprints  of  Former  Men  in  Far  Corn- 
wall. By  R.  S.  Hawker,  Vicar  of  Mor- 
wenstow.  Edited  with  Introduction  by 
C.  E.  Byles,  with  illustrations  by  J. 
Ley  Pethybridge. 

These  prose  sketches  appeared  orig- 
inally as  contributions  to  various  periodi- 
cals, and  were  published  first  in  book 
form  in  1870.  In  1893  another  edition 
was  issued  under  the  title,  "The  Prose 
Works  of  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker."  In  the 
present  edition  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  revert  to  Hawker's  own  title, 
and  this  is  also  to  be  done  in  the  case 
of  his  poetical  works,  which  are  soon  to 
be  reissued  as  "Cornish  Ballads  and 
Other  Poems." 

The  Book  of  Herbs.  By  Lady  Rosalind 
Northcote. 

A  monograph  in  the  series  of  Hand- 
books  of   Practical   Gardening. 

Borlase  and  Son.  By  T.  Baron  Russell. 
A  new  novel,  and  a  good  one,  by  the 
author  of  "The  Mandate"  and  "A  Guar- 
dian of  the  Poor."  This  book  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  the  present  number. 

The  Literary  Guillotine.     Anonymous. 

The  papers  in  this  book  appeared  in 
"The  Reader,"  and  did  not  make  any 
especial  stir  at  the  time  of  their  publica- 
tion. Among  the  authors  who  figure  in 
this  Guillotine  are  Hall  Caine,  Marie 
Corelli,  Winston  Churchill,  Booth  Tark- 
ington,  Charles  Major,  Irving  Bacheller, 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  John  Kendrick 
Bangs,  Brander  Matthews,  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Sir 
Alfred  Austin,  Bliss  Carmen,  Edwin 
Markham,  Henry  James,  and  Mary  Baker 
Eddy. 


Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

The   Crimson   Fairy   Book.     Edited  toy 

Andrew  Lang. 

Fairy  tales  are  numerous  this  season, 
and  these  tales,  collected  from  varioas 
sources  and  edited  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
should  be  of  especial  interest  to  the 
young  reader.  There  are  a  number  of 
illustrations,  eight  of  them  being  in 
colour. 

Stella  Fregeltus.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
A  new  book  by  Rider  Hagagrd  which 
he  describes  as  "a  tale  of  three  destinies," 
and  for  which  in  his  preface  he  apologises 
because  it  is  a  story  which  is  in  no  sense 
a  romance  of  the  character  that  might 
be  expected  from  him. 

Christian  Thai.    By  M.  E.  Francis. 

A  novel  with  a  musical  atmosphere, 
each  chapter  heading  being  in  the  form 
of  a  bar  of  music.  M.  £.  Francis  is  the 
pen  name  of  Mrs.  Francis  Blundell,  who 
has  written  a  number  of  novels,  among 
them  "The  Duenna  of  a  Genius"  and 
"The  Manor  Farm." 

The  Golliwogg's  Circus.  Pictured  by 
Florence  K.  Upton.  Verses  by  Bertha 
Upton. 

A  children's  picture  book  of  a  chil- 
dren's circus  told  in  verse  and  coloured 
illustrations. 

Macmillan  Company: 
The  Golden  Chain.    By  Gwendolin  Over- 
ton. 

A  new  volume  in  the  series  of  Little 
Novels  of  Favourite  Authors.  The  pub- 
lishers have  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  their  choice  of  these  stories.  The 
Bookman  published  a  photograph  of 
Miss  Overton  in  the  September  number, 
and  a  review  of  "Anne  CarmeP  in  the 
October  number. 

Apocryphal     and     Legendary     Life     of 
Christ.    By  J.  de  Q.  Donehoo. 
On  the  title-page  this  work  is  described 
as  "being  the  whole  body  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal gospels  and  other  extra  canonical 
literature  which  pretends  to  tell  of  the' 
life  and  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  including  * 
much  matter  which  has  not  before  ap- 
peared in  English."    The  Rev.  Mr.  Done- 
hoo is  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Monroe, 
La. 

On  the  We-A  Trail.  By  Caroline  Brown. 
A  story  of  the  "Great  Wilderness,'' 
that  is,  the  country  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  in  the  year  1783.  Miss  Brown 
tells  of  the  capture  and  recapture  of  Fort 
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Sackville,  at  Vinccnnes  on  the  Wabash, 
and  other   historical  events. 

The     Bible    in    Browning.      By    Minnie 

Gresham  Machen. 

Mrs.  Machen  discusses  Browning's 
many-sided  indebtedness  to  the  Bible. 
The  second  part  of  the  volume  gives  a 
study  of  "The  Ring  and  the  Book"  with 
relation  to  Browning's  use  of  the  Bible. 

Bryan's   Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En- 
gravers.    II.     D.-G. 
A    new    edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
which    is    being  brought   out   under  the 
upervision  of  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt. 
D.     This   volume  contains  numerous  il- 
lustrations. 

Hetty  Wesley.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
A  novel,  in  which  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
has  taken  the  life  of  the  sister  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  and  clothed  the  facts 
revealed  by  the  Wesley  correspondence 
in  the  garb  of  fiction.  The  book  appears, 
quite  appropriately,  at  the  time  of  the 
Wesley    bi-centennial    celebration. 

The  Life  of  Gladstone.    By  John  Morley. 

Three  volumes. 

This  massive  work  of  Mr.  Morley's  has 
been  eagerly  awaited.  He  has  devoted 
himself  to  portraying  Gladstone  as  man 
and  as  statesman  rather  than  as  church- 
man, and  of  him  Mr.  Morley  says:  "No- 
body ever  had  fewer  secrets,  nobody 
ever  lived  and  wrought  in  fuller  sun- 
light." The  book  will  be  reviewed  in  a 
later  issue  of  The  Bookman. 

The    Heart    of    Rome.      By    F.    Marion 

Crawford. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  last  year  in  Italy,  writing  this  novel, 
and  around  the  love  story  he  has  grouped 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  life 
of  Rome  at  the  present  day.  The  book  is 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman. 

The  Magic  Forest.    By  Stewart  Edward 

White. 

A  modern  fairy  tale  which  will  rank 
among  the  best  of  the  juvenile  literature 
of  the  season.  This  book  should  not  be 
confused  with  Mr.  White's  "The  Forest" 
which  The  Bookman  reviewed  in  the  No- 
vember number. 

Old  Quebec.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  written  this  his- 
tory of  "the  fortress  of  New  France"  in 
collaboration  with  Claude  G.  Bryan.  The 
authors  have  woven  into  the  story  pic- 
tures of  Quebec's  social  and  industrial 
life,  of  the  days  of  the  Ancien  Regime, 
the  story  of  the  great  trading  companies, 


the  social  and  political  progress  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  activities  of  the 
present  day.     The  volume  is  illustrated. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English 
Nation.  Written  by  the  Venerable 
Bede. 

An  imported  volume  belonging  to  the 
Temple  Classics  of  which  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Company  are  the  publishers  in  London. 
This  history  was  completed  and  issued 
in  731,  and  the  first  printed  edition  ap- 
peared at  Strassburg,  1473. 

The  Prose  Works  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.      Contributions    to    Punch, 
etc.     Edited  by  Walter  Jerrold,  with 
illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock. 
Besides    the    contributions    to    Punch, 
this  volume  of  Thackeray  contains  a  col- 
lection of  his  critical  reviews  on  George 
Cruikshank,  John   Leech's  pictures,  and 
other  of  his  well-known  essays. 

The    People    of    the    Abyss.      By   Jack 

London. 

Mr.  London  spent  the  summer  of  1902 
in  exploring  the  under-world  of  London, 
and  he  gives  here  an  account  of  the  con- 
ditions of  poverty  and  degradation  which 
he  found  there. 

John  Maxwell's  Marriage.     By  Stephen 

Gwynn. 

A  novel  of  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  "still 
possible  to  take  a  wife  by  force."  There 
are  some  rather  remarkable  chapters  in 
the  book. 

The  Key  of  Paradise.  By  Sidney  Picker- 
ing. 

A  romance  which  tells  the  story  of  a 
little  Italian  Princess.  "To  find  the  key 
of  Paradise"  some  one  says  to  her  "one 
has  only  to  love  with  the  great  love  and 
be  loved  in   return." 

Aunt  Jimmy's  Will.     By  Mabel  Osgood 

Wright. 

A  sunshiny  story  of  a  girl  of  thirteen 
by  the  author  of  "Tommy-Anne,"  "Dog- 
town,"  and  other  stories  equally  well 
liked.  "Aunt  Jimmy's  Will"  will  please 
grown  people  as  well  as  young  people.  ~ 

A  Forest  Hearth.     By  Charles  Major. 

Mr.  Major's  new  book  is  quite  unlike 
its  predecessors,  "When  Knighthood 
was  in  Flower,"  and  "Dorothy  Vernon 
of  Haddon  Hall."  "A  Forest  Hearth"  is 
a  love  story  of  Indiana  in  the  thirties. 
It  is  reviewed  in  this  number. 

Their   Child.     By   Robert   Herrlck. 

A  story  belonging  to  the  Macmillan's 
Little    Novels    Series,   by    favourite   au- 
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thors.  Mr.  Herrick  is  the  author  of  'The 
Gospel  of  Freedom,"  "The  Web  of  Life," 
and  "The  Real  World." 

Children  of  the  Tenements.    By  Jacob  A. 

Riis. 

"The  stories  printed  in  this  volume," 
writes  Mr.  Riis,  "came  to  me  in  the 
course  of  my  work  as  police  reporter  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  were 
printed  in  my  paper,  the  'Evening  Sun.' " 
Mr.  Riis  is  so  well  known  as  a  sociologist 
that  his  work  needs  no  further  com- 
ment here. 

Boston.    The  Place  and  the  People.    By 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe. 

An  illustrated  history  of  Boston  with 
spirited  chapters  on  Colonial  Boston, 
Provincial  Boston,  and  Revolutionary 
Boston.  A  photograph  of  Mr.  Howe  is 
reproduced  in  the  Chronicle  and  Com- 
ment of  this  number. 
The    Spirit    of    the    Service.     By    Edith 

Elmer  Wood. 

A  novel  of  the  new  Navy  with  the 
opening  scenes  at  the  Navy  Yard  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  closing  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Manila  Bay.  The  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  with  its  officers,  their  wives, 
and  their  friends,  make  lively  reading 
for  the  lover  of  fiction. 

Evolution  and  Adaptation.     By  Thomas 

Hunt  Morgan,  Ph.D. 

A  scientific  book.  In  the  preface  the 
author  says:  "I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  in  attempting  to  cover  so  wide 
a  field,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  escape 
criticism  that  is  certain  to  be  directed 
against  a  specialist  who  ventures  nowa- 
days beyond  the  immediate  field  of  his 
own  researches;  yet,  in  my  own  defence, 
I  may  state  that  the  whole  point  of  view 
underlying  the  position  here  taken  is  the 
immediate  outcome  of  my  work  on  re- 
generation." 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 
The  Musical  Guide.  Edited  by  Rupert 
Hughes,  M.A.  Two  volumes. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present 
in  a  convenient  form  all  the  essential 
facts  that  may  be  required  to  guide  the 
student  of  music.  It  contains  a  pro- 
nouncing and  defining  dictionary  of 
terms,  instruments,  etc.,  including  a  key 
to  the  pronunciation  of  sixteen  languages, 
an  explanation  of  the  construction  of 
muse  for  the  uninitiated,  and  a  pronounc- 
ing biographical  dictionary.  It  also  gives 
the  stories  of  the  opera  with  biographi- 
cal and  critical  essays  written  by  well 
known  authorities. 
Children  of  Men.     By  Bruno  Lessing. 


A  collection  of  short  stories  6ea5ng 
with  the  dwellers  in  the  tenements  and 
the  workers  in  the  sweat-shops  of  the 
East  Side,  known  as  New  York's  Ghetto. 

The  Home.    Its  Work  and  Its  Inflneeee. 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 

A  book  on  the  home  which  Mrs.  Gil- 
man  dedicates  "To  every  man  who  mam- 
tains  a  home — to  every  woman  who  keeps 
house — to  every  house-servant,  owned 
hired,  or  married — to  every  boy  and  #ri 
who  lives  at  home — to  every  baby  who  a 
born  and  reared  at  home — in  the  hope 
of  better  homes  for  all  this  book  is  def- 
eated." And  following  this  dedicates 
there  apepars  a  long  poem  on  the  base, 
entitled   "Two   Callings." 

Bret  Harte.     By  Henry  W.  Boynton. 

Walter  Pater.     By  Ferris  Greenslet 

Two   small   volumes  belonging  to  the 
Contemporary    Men    of    Letters    Series. 

The    Love    Affairs    of    Mary    Queen  of 

Scots.     By  Martin  Hume. 

A  political  history  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  by  the  author  of  "The  Courtships 
of  Queen  Elizabeth."  Mr.  Hume,  in  Mi 
preface,  says:  "The  only  excuse  tint 
can  be  advanced  for  the  production  of  a 
new  book  on  Mary  Stuart  is  that  her  su- 
premely interesting  personality  has  so 
frequently  led  her  historians  into  the 
by-path  of  inquiry  as  to  her  virtue  or 
vice,  as  to  have  obscured,  to  some  extent, 
the  reasons  for  her  disastrous  political 
failure;  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  did  sot 
spring  from  her  goodness  or  badness  as 
a  woman,  but  from  certain  human  weak- 
nesses of  character,  quite  compatible 
with  general  goodness  and  wisdom  or 
with  the  reverse,  but  which  fatally  himfi- 
capped  her  as  against  antagonists  wbo 
are  less  subject  to  such  weakness." 

Sally  of  Missouri.    By  R.  E.  Young. 

Like  most  of  the  McClure  novels,  ties 
is  an  American  story  of  a  certain  phase 
of  life  in  this  country.  Missouri  in  this 
case  is  the  state  which  gives  the  local 
colour  to  the  book. 

The  Merrylinks.     By  Alice  Brown. 

The  Merrylinks,  according  to  Miss 
Brown,  are  the  animals  who  live  No- 
where. They  are  the  animals  of  the 
future.  The  story  of  these  animals  is 
told  in  verse,  and  illustrated  by  Louise 
Clarke  for  the  edification  of  "children. 

Outlook  Company: 
Backgrounds  of  Literature.    By  Hamil- 
ton Wright  Mabie. 
A   handsomely  illustrated  book.    Mr. 
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Mabie  has  placed  behind  each  writer  the 
background  of  landscape  which  most 
deeply  affected  his  work.  Some  of  the 
chapter  headings  are:  "The  Lake  Coun- 
try and  Wordsworth,"  "The  Land  of 
Lorna  Doone,"  "Emerson  and  Concord," 
"America  in  Whitman's  Poetry." 

Utber  and  Igraine.     By  Warwick  Deep- 
ing. 

A.   dramatic  romance  by  a  young  Eng- 
lish writer. 

The  Forest.  By  Stewart  Edward  White. 
As  The  Bookman  for  November  pub- 
lished a  long  review  of  Mr.  White's  new 
book,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 
further  comments  in  this  department. 

Pott  and  Company: 

On  the  Distaff  Side.     Portraits  of  Four 

Great  Ladies.     By  Gabrielle  Festing. 

The  four  great  ladies  are  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  (1521-1608), 
Elizabeth  Wriothesley,  Countess  of 
Northumberland  (1647-90),  Elizabeth 
Percy,  Countess  of  Ogle  and  Duchess  of 
Somerset  (1666-1722),  Amelia  Sophia 
Eleanora  (1710-86).  The  author  has 
gathered  these  stories  from  various 
sources,  and,  where  it  was  possible,  from 
the  letters  of  the  principal  actors  or  their 
contemporaries. 

Nurse  Norah.    By  Elliott  Flower. 

"Nurse  Norah"  is  the  latest  creation  of 
the  author  of  "Policeman  Flynn."  She 
tells  a  number  of  up-to-date  fairy  tales 
in  the  Irish  dialect  of  which  Mr.  Flower 
is  particularly  fond. 

The   Moon   Considered   as   a   Planet,   A 

World,    and    a    Satellite.       By    James 

Nasmyth  and  James  Carpenter. 

The  fourth  edition   of  a   work  which 

first  appeared  in  1874.    It  is  a  good  sized, 

illustrated    book,    published    at    a    price 

which  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of 

the  many  who  are  interested  in  the  study 

of  astronomy. 

Cities.    By  Arthur  Symons. 

To  Mr.  Symons  cities  are  like  people, 
with  souls  and  temperaments  of  their 
own,  and  it  is  one  of  his  pleasures  to 
associate  with  the  souls  and  tempera- 
ments congenial  to  him  among  cities. 
The  cities  treated  in  this  volume  are, 
Rome,  Venice,  Naples,  Seville,  Prague, 
Moscow,  Budapest,  Belgrade,  Sofia,  and 
Constantinople. 
Putnam's  Sons: 

Man  and  the  Divine  Order.    By  Horatio 
W.  Dresser. 
The  present  book,  essays  in  the  phi- 


losophy of  religion  and  in  constructive 
idealism,  aims  to  meet  "various  practical 
and  philosophical  demands  without  in- 
sisting upon  any  one  method  except  the 
spontaneous   development   of   thought." 

Romance  of  the  Bourbon  Chateaux.    By 

Elizabeth  W.  Champney. 

A  companion  volume  to  Romance  of 
the  Feudal  Chateaux  and  Romance  of 
the  Renaissance  Chateaux.  The  book  is 
fully  illustrated,  and  the  frontispiece,  in 
water-colour,  is  by  the  author's  husband, 
J.  Wells  Champney,  the  well-known 
artist. 

Little   French   Masterpieces.     Edited  by 

Alexander  Jessup. 
Honore  de  Balzac.     An  Introduction  by 
Ferdinand    Brunetiere.      The    Transla- 
tion by  George  Burnham  Ives. 
A  small  limp  leather  volume  contain- 
ing, besides  the  introduction,  the  follow- 
ing stories  of  Balzac's:     "The  Unknown 
Masterpiece,"  "A  Seashore  Drama,"  "An 
Episode  Under  the  Terror,"  "La  Grande 
Breteche,"  "The  Conscript,"  and  "A  Pas- 
sion in  the  Desert.'1 

Free  Not  Bound.     By  Katrina  Trask. 

A  story  of  the  evolution  of  love,  by  the 
author  of  a  number  of  love  stories. 

Rhymes  from   a   Round-Up   Camp.      By 

Wallace  David  Coburn. 

A  book  of  verse  of  cowboy  life,  dedi- 
cated to  "my  cowboy  friends." 

Rome  and  the  Renaissance.  By  Julian 
Klaczko.  Translated  by  John  Dennie. 
A  large  illustrated  volume  giving  the 

story  of   the    Italian   Renaissance  at   its 

culminating  epoch,  1503-13. 

The  Nature  of  Man.     By  Elie  Metchni- 

koff.    Translation  and  Introduction  by 

P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. 

Studies  in  Optimistic  Philosophy  by  a 

professor  at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  who, 

since  the  death  of  Pasteur,  is  said  to  be 

of  all  living  biologists  the  one  who  has 

shown   the    greatest   spontaneity   in   the 

invention  of  ideas. 

Limanora.    The  Island  of  Progress.    By 

Godfrey  Sweven. 

A  sequel  to  Rialloro  published  a  year 
ago,  and  like  that  work,  is  both  a  satire 
and  an  allegory.  The  author  describes 
the  scientific  advance  of  the  community 
left  on  the  central  island  after  the  process 
of  expulsion  of  clogging  elements  had 
been  completed. 

Parliamentary  England.  The  Evolution 
of  the  Cabinet  System.  By  Edward 
Jenks,  M.A. 
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A  volume  belonging  to  a  series  en- 
titled "The  Story  of  the  Nations."  It 
covers  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half 
of  modern  history,  and  as  it  is  not  a  large 
volume,  the  author  contents  himself  with 
treating  a  single  side  of  the  national  life. 

An     Agnostic's     Apology.       By     Leslie 

Stephens. 

A  collection  of  essays  which  were  orig- 
inally issued  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  book  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
out  of  print. 

The  Life  of  Voltaire.     By  S.  G.  Tallen- 

tyre.    Two  volumes. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  a  review  of 
this  work  which  appears  elsewhere  in  the 
present  number  of  The  Bookman. 

The    Art    of    the    Italian    Renaissance. 

From  the  German  of  Heinrich  Wdlfflin. 

With  a  Prefatory  note  by  Sir  Walter 

Armstrong. 

An  illustrated  handbook  for  travellers. 
The  author  deals  with  the  period  of  the 
High  Renaissance  in  Italy  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  craftsman  himself  rather 
than  that  of  the  interpreter. 

Revell  Company: 

After  Prison— What?    By  Maid  Balling- 
ton  Booth. 

Mrs.  Booth,  as  probably  every  one 
knows,  is  the  wife  of  Ballington  Booth, 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Volunteers  of 
America.  She  is  very  much  interested  in 
prison  work,  and  in  making  this  plea 
for  "my  boys,"  as  she  calls  them,  she 
tells  what  she  has  done  and  is  doing  for 
the  men  who  after  they  serve  their  terms 
in  prison  have  to  face  the  problem  of  be- 
ginning life  anew.  A  number  of  the  let- 
ters written  to  her  by  prisoners  and  dis- 
charged men  are  printed.  The  Bookman 
published  an  article  in  the  November 
number  on  "Prison  Journalism." 

The  Cark  of  Coin.    By  Harry  Lindsay. 

Money  is  the  ruling  passion  in  this 
story  of  the  commercial  whirlpool.  The 
author  pictures  the  chase  for  wealth, 
the  money-hunger  as  well  as  the  heart- 
hunger. 

The  Door  in  the  Book.    By  Charles  Bar- 
nard. 

A  religious  juvenile  in  an  original  vein. 
Mr.  Barnard  makes  the  children  of  to- 
day walk  and  talk  with  the  children  of 
Bible  times. 

A  Flame  of  Fire.    By  Joseph  Hocking. 

A  tale  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  in 
which   the   hero,   an   English   nobleman, 


goes  to  Spain  to  rescue  two  of  his  coun- 
trywomen from  the  hands  of  the  In- 
quisitors. 

On  the  Road  to  Arcady.    By  Mabel  Nel- 
son Thurston. 

The  romantic  story  of  an  out-door  ghi 
by  a  nature-lover.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  Samuel  M.  Palmer.  Country 
life,  according  to  this  story,  is  a  dreamy 
idyll. 

Sons  of  Vengeance.     By  Joseph   S.  Ma- 
lone. 

A  tale  of  the  Cumberland  Highlanders. 
The  author  has  for  a  long  time  lived 
among  these  mountaineers  and  he  makes 
use  of  his  knowledge  of  their  hardships 
and  their  feuds. 

West  Point  Colours.     By  Anna  B.  War- 
ner. 

This  "real  West  Point  story"  has  been 
written  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
cadets  who  furnished  the  author  wits 
much  of  the  material  which  she  uses. 
It  is  a  romance  of  the  barracks,  the  camp, 
and  the  parade  ground. 

The   Souter's   Lamp.     By   Hector  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Sketches  of  Scottish  village  life,  and 
persons  who  like  this  sort  of  reading  will 
not  balk  at  the  dialect. 

Work.    By  Hugh  Black. 

A  practical  treatment  of  life's  every- 
day duties,  with  chapters  on  "Idleness 
and  Work,"  "The  Moral  Need  of  Work," 
and  "The  Duty  of  Work." 

Miladi.     By  Clara  £.  Laughlin. 

"Miladi"  is  Miss  Laughlin's  own  crea- 
tion, and  to  her — who  represents  a  com- 
posite pen  portrait  of  the  women  of  our 
American  homes — she  addresses  herself 
in  good-natured  admonishment,  advke, 
and  humour. 

Scott-Thaw  Company: 
Peter  Piper's  Practical  Principles  of  Plain 
and  Perfect  Pronunciation. 
A  collection  of  verses,  arranged  alpha- 
betically, which  will  be  difficult  for  the 
children  to  say  rapidly.  The  following 
is  a  sample: 

"Davy  Dolldrum  dream 'd 

he  drove  a  Dragon: 
Did  Davy  Dolldrum  dream 

he  drove  a  Dragon? 
If  Davy  Dolldrum  dreamrd 

he  drove  a  Dragon, 
Where's  the  Dragon  Davy 

Dolldrum  dream'd  he  drove? 
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Poionius.  A  Collection  of  Wise  Saws 
and  Modern  Instances.  By  Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

A  small,  limp  leather  volume  belonging 
to  the  "Wisdom  Series."  In  this  series 
the  publishers  intend  to  bring  out,  in 
pocket  editions,  wise  and  witty  words  of 
the  great  writers  of  all  countries,  and 
where  possible  each  volume  will  deal  with 
the  ^writings  of  a  single  author.  The  pres- 
ent volume  closes  with  the  following 
cheerful  quatrain: 

"For  every  ill  beneath  the  sun 
There  is  some  remedy,  or  none. 
Should  there  be  one,  resolve  to  find  it; 
If  not,  submit,  and  never  mind  it." 

Scribner's  Sons: 

The  Novels  and  Stories  of  Ivan  Turg6- 
nieff.  Newly  Translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian. By  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  Four 
volumes. 

A  new  and  superb  international  edition 
of  the  works  of  the  Russian  writer,  made 
from  new  plates  by  De  Vinne,  and  trans- 
lated by  Miss  Hapgood,  who  contributes 
a  preface  to  each  volume.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  edition  is  by  Mr.  Henry 
James.  This  set  will  be  complete  in 
fifteen  volumes.  The  frontispiece  in 
Volume  I.  is  a  portrait  of  Turg6nieff 
printed  in  photogravure  on  Japan  paper. 

Sanctuary.    By  Edith  Wharton. 

This  story  has  been  running  in  "Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,"  and  the  persons  who 
would  rather  read  "The  Greater  Inclina- 
tion and  the  Touchstone"  than  "The  Val- 
ley of  Decision,"  will  be  glad  that  in 
"Sanctuary"  the  author  has  returned  to 
her  earlier  method.  The  book  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Colonel  Carter's  Christmas.    By  F.  Hop- 

kinson  Smith. 

The  Bookman  welcomes  the  return  of 
Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,  and  speaks 
of  it  in  the  Chronicle  and  Comment  of 
the  present  issue. 

The  Blood  Lilies.    By  W.  A.  Fraser. 

A  new  story  by  the  author  of 
"Mooswa"  and  "The  Outcasts."  The 
characters  are  drawn  from  the  French 
Canadians,  Indians,  and  half-breeds, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  North  Country 
of  Canada  beyond  Winnipeg. 

Calderon's    Prisoner.       By    Alice    Duer 

Miller. 

Two  stories  are  included  in  this  book, 
the  initial  one  and  "Cyril  Vane's  Wife." 
Both  of  them  are  modern  love  stories, 
one  relating  the  adventures  of  a  young 
lady  who  finds  herself  transported  to  a 


situation  quite  mediaeval,  and  the  other 
presents  a  picture  of  martial  infelicity* 

My  Wonderful  Visit.  By  Elizabeth  HilL 
A  book  which  the  publishers  say  re- 
calls "Little  Women."  Miss  Hill  is  a 
new  writer,  and  she  writes  of  child  life 
in  a  way  that  will  make  every  one  feel 
that  she  understands  the  child  mind.  The 
little  heroine  of  the  story  leaves  the  city 
for  a  vacation  in  the  country,  and  her 
experiences  from  her  point  of  view,  are 
indeed  wonderful. 

The  Daughter  of  a  Magnate.    By  Frank 

H.  Spearman. 

A  romance  of  the  railway,  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Doctor  Bryson."  The  hero  and 
heroine  are  Americans  attracted  to  each 
other  by  a  natural  attachment. 

In  African  Forest  and  Jungle.     By  Paul 

du  Chaillu. 

A  book  of  travel  and  adventure  by  the 
well-known  African  explorer  who  died 
recently. 

Reminiscences    of    the    Civil    War.     By 

General  John   B.   Gordon. 

These  reminiscences  by  a  Confederate 
General  have  been  written  from  time  to 
time  throughout  a  number  of  years.  They 
are  intended  to  do  for  the  South  what 
General  Grant's  "Memoirs"  has  done  for 
the  North.  From  Bull  Run  to  Appomat- 
tox General  Gordon  was  in  most  of  the 
big  battles. of  General  Lee's  army. 

Eighty  Drawings,  Including  "The  Weak- 
er Sex."     The  Story  of  a  Susceptible 
Bachelor.     By  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 
The  Gibson  book  for  1903  made  up,  as 

formerly,  of  selections  from  Mr.  Gibson's 

most  popular  drawings. 

Poems.    By  Josephine  Daskam. 

In  this  collection  may  be  found 
"Motherhood"  and  a  number  of  other 
beautiful  poems  which  won  deserved 
praise  when  they  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zines. This  is  the  first  book  which  Mrs. 
Bacon  has  published  since  her  marriage. 

Smart  Set  Publishing  Company: 

The  Trifler.    By  Archibald  Eyre. 

A  light  novel  which  may  be  classified 
as  a  comedy.  The  story  hinges  on  the 
hero's  efforts  to  regain  a  packet  of  love 
letters  written  by  his  sister-in-law  before 
her  marriage  to  his  older  brother.  A 
dash  of  love  and  another  dash  of  politics 
add  zest  to  the  story. 

Stokes  Company: 

Ordered  to  China.    Letters  of  Wilbur  J. 
Chamberlin. 
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These  letters  were  written  from  China 
during  the  Boxer  uprising  of  1900.  Mr. 
Chamberlin  was  at  that  time  under  com- 
mission from  the  New  York  "Sun."  He 
died  the  following  year,  and  of  him  the 
"Sun"  of  August  16,  iooi,  said:  "He  was 
one  of  the  best  reporters  that  ever  served 
this  newspaper  and  its  readers." 

More  Goops  and  How  Not  to  be  Them. 

By  Gelett  Burgess. 

In  Mr.  Burgess's  own  words  this  is 
"a  manual  of  manner  for  impolite  infants 
depicting  the  characteristics  of  many 
naughty  and  thoughtless  children  with 
instructive  illustrative  illustrations."  And 
persons  familiar  with  Mr.  Burgess's  work 
may  fill  in  the  rest. 

When    I    Was    Czar.      By    Arthur    W. 

Marchmont. 

Mr.  Marchmont  may  be  counted  on  to 
write  a  novel  with  thrills  in  it,  and  in  the 
present  case  he  has  lived  up  to  the  repu- 
tation he  has  made  in  such  books  as  "For 
Love  or  Crown"  and  "A  Dash  for  a 
Throne."  It  is  an  impossible  story  where 
the  hero  impersonates  his  Majesty,  the 
Czar  of  Russia. 

Many  Cargoes.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Jacobs's  popular 
sea  story.  The  book  is  illustrated  in 
colour  and  in  black  and  white  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Kemble. 

Over  the  Border.    By  Robert  Barr. 

The  first  novel  which  Kir.  Barr  has 
published  in  several  years.  It  is  what 
reviewers  would  call  "a  robust  romance." 
A  photograph  of  Mr.  Barr  appears  in  the 
Chronicle  and  Comment  of  the  present 
number. 

Taylor  and  Company: 
The  Novels  and  Poems  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley.  Poems.  Yeast. 
Two  new  volumes  in  the  library  edi- 
tion of  Kingsley  which  the  Taylor  Com- 
pany are  bringing  out,  and  which  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Maurice  Kingsley. 

Everyman.  A  Morality  Play.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Montrose  J. 
Moses. 

Mr.  Moses  has  written  a  lengthy  intro- 
duction to  this  new  edition  of  the  Moral- 
ity Play  which  was  enacted  in  New  York 
last  season  with  marked  success.  The 
old  English  spelling  is  followed. 

Weasels  Company: 
Stevensoniana.     Edited  by  J.   A.    Ham- 

merton. 

The  aim  of  the  editor  of  this  volume 
has  been  to  search  for  his  material  in  the 


forgotten  pages  of  English  and  Americas 
periodicals,  and  in  books  bjr  writers  of 
eminence  not  entirely  concerned  wits 
Stevenson.  The  greater  part  of  this  work 
consists  of  material  which  might  never 
have  been  brought  together  in  one  vol- 
ume, and  could  have  been  consulted  with 
considerable  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

Wien  and  Company: 
Wanted— A  Wife.    By  A.  Bachelor. 

The  author  addresses  a  long  explana- 
tion "to  the  reader"  as  to  why  he  has 
written  this  book,  and  what  it  is  all 
about.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it 
is  a  personal  dissertation  on  man,  woman, 
and  marriage. 

Boston. 
Caldwell: 

Reflections  of  the  Morning  After.  Writ- 
ten and  Illustrated  by  Herman  Lee 
Meader. 

These  reflections  are  neither  wise  nor 
witty,  and  the  author  of  them  confesses 
that  they  were  not  written  for  publica- 
tion. "They  were  scribbled  down  from 
time  to  time  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
man  leans  over  the  rail  of  a  ship  on  his 
first  sea-voyage." 

Dana  Estes: 
Lord  Dolphin.    By  Harriet  A.  Cheever. 

A  book  for  children  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  autobiography  of  a  fish  who  was 
born  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  whose 
adventures  carry  him  to  the  Zoo  in  New 
York  City. 

Gipsy  Jane.    By  Harriet  A.  Cheever. 

The  story  of  a  little  girl  whose  mother 
was  a  gipsy  and  whose  father  was  a  titled 
Englishman.  It  belongs  to  the  ju\enik 
books. 

The   Story   Book   House.        By  Honor 

Walsh. 

In  this  book  for  juvenile  readers  may 
be  found  fairy  tales,  animal  stories,  fables. 
Irish  ghost  stories,  dialect  stories,  and 
romances.  These  tales  are  supposed  to 
be  told  around  the  family  fireplace  of  a 
Virginia  household. 

More   Five   Minute   Stories.     By  Latin 

£.  Richards. 

The  second  volume  in  a  series  entitled 
Five  Minute  Stories.  As  the  title  very 
clearly  indicates,  these  are  short  tales 
written  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 

The    Girl    Rough    Riders.      By  Colonel 

Prentiss  In  graham. 

A  story  for  girls  which  relates  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  party  of  schoolgirls  who 
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ride  a  thousand  miles  in  the  saddle 
through  the  Grand  Canon  of  Colorado, 
along  the  Mormon  trail,  and  through 
Arizona  and  Utah. 

True  Blue.    By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 

A  story  for  boys  which  is  a  companion 
volume  to  "Lucky  Ned"  and  "Our  Jim." 
There  are  two  boys  in  the  tale,  one  who 
is  lucky  and  the  other  who  is  plucky. 

The   Year's   Festivals.     By   Helen   Phil- 
brook  Patten. 

An  illustrated  gift  book  which  gives  the 
history  and  traditions  of  New  Year's  Day, 
Twelfth  Night,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Hal- 
lowe'en, Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 
The  illustrations  are  from  paintings  of 
great  masters. 

Among  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Drama. 

By  Walter  Rowland. 

Another  volume  suitable  as  a  gift  book. 
It  belongs  to  the  Great  Masters  Series, 
and  contains  reproductions  of  some  fa- 
mous pictures.  Mr.  Rowlands  has  had  a 
lifelong  familiarity  with  the  stage,  and 
lovers  of  the  drama  will  find  this  an  ex- 
cellent reference  book. 

The  Little  Owls  at  Red  Gates.    By  Ella 

Farman  Pratt. 

A  companion  volume  to  "Jimmy  Crow." 
It  is  a  children's  story  and  it  is  told  by 
means  of  rebus  illustrations. 

The  Green  Satin   Gown.     By   Laura   E.. 

Richards. 

A  half  dozen  stories  for  girls  which — 
to  quote  the  publishers'  announcement 
— "will  prove  a  treat  for  the  wide  circle 
of  readers  who  follow  all  of  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard's books  with  devotion  and  enthusi- 
asm." 

Chatterbox.    1903.    Edited  by  J.  Erskine 

Clarke,  M.A. 

It  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  child  that 
is  needed  to  write  the  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  this  publication,  which  has  been 
appearing  about  Christmas  time  for  so 
many  years.  Other  books  of  this  nature 
seem  to  be  continually  changing,  but 
"Chatterbox"  typographically  is  much  the 
same  as  it  always  was. 

Dickerman  Publishing  Company: 

Ike  Glidden  in  Maine.  By  A.  D.  McFaul. 
The  story  of  country  life  in  a  Maine 
village.  Ike  Glidden  is  a  small  boy  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  a  successful  lawyer  in 
the  last 

Forbes  and  Company: 

Ballands  of  the  Busy  Days.     By  S.   E. 
Kiser. 


A  collection  of  verse  by  the  author  of 
"Love  Sonnets  of  an  Office  Boy."  Mr. 
Kiser's  work  is  familiar  to  readers  of 
newspapers. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Geographic  Influences  in  American  His- 
tory. By  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  A.M., 
F.G.S.A. 

A  book  to  be  used  in  schools  which 
combines  the  materials  of  American  his- 
tory and  geography. 

The  Corona  Song  Book.    By  William  C. 

Hoff. 

A  collection  of  choruses  designed  for 
the  use  of  high  schools,  grammar  schools, 
and  academies.  It  comprises  part  songs, 
oratorios,  hymns,  and  patriotic  songs. 

Lessons  in  Physics.    By  Lothrop  D.  Hig- 

gins,  Ph.B. 

A    book    which    provides    a    thorough 
course  in  physics   for  schools  in  which 
little  or  no  laboratory  work  is  done. 
The  Ship  of  State.       By  Those  at  the 

Helm. 

An  illustrated  book  belonging  to  the 
Youths'  Companion  Series.  "The  Presi- 
dency" is  written  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "The 
Life  of  a  Senator"  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
"The  Life  of  a  Congressman"  by  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  "The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States"  by  David  J.  Brewer,  "How 
Jack  Lives"  by  John  D.  Long,  and  so  on 
through  six  or  seven  other  chapters. 

Houghton,  Mifflin: 
Hill   Towns   of   Italy.     By   Egerton    R. 

Williams,  Jr. 

An  illustrated  volume  which  tells  of  a 
journey  through  Central  Italy,  with  visits 
to  the  hill  towns. 

Conquering  Success;  or,  Life  in  Earnest. 

By  William  Mathews. 

Mr.  Mathews  will  be  remembered  as 
the  author  of  "Getting  on  in  the  World," 
a  book  which  appeared  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  present  volume  is  also  ad- 
dressed to  young  men  who  are  about  to 
face  life  and  its  responsibilities. 

Ultimate     Conceptions     of     Faith.       By 

George  A.  Gordon. 

Dr.  Gordon  is  in  charge  of  the  Old 
South  Church  of  Boston,  and  this  book 
contains  the  lectures  which  were  deliv- 
ered in  the  autumn  of  1902. at  Yale  Uni- 
versity on  the  Lyman  Beecher  Founda- 
tion. 

The.  Reminiscences  of   An   Astronomer. 

By  Simon  Newcomb. 

Professor  Newcomb  is  a  distinguished 
American    astronomer,    whose    residence 
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for  more  than  forty  years  at  Washington 
and  his  visits  to  Europe  have  brought 
him  in  contact  with  many  of  the  most 
interesting  public  men  of  the  day. 

A  Listener  in  Babel.  By  Vida  D.  Scudder. 
A  story  which  is  told  through  a  series 
of  imaginary  conversations  held  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  in  which  the 
heroine  is  thrown  in  relation  with  the 
representatives  of  capital,  labour,  the  col- 
lege, the  church,  and  other  organisations. 
Miss  Scudder  is  also  the  author  of  "Social 
Ideals  in  English  Letters." 

The  Gentle  Reader.    By  Samuel  McChord 

Crothers. 

'The  Gentle  Reader"  was  of  Thack- 
eray's day,  and  this  volume  is  printed  and 
bound  in  the  style  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Many  of  these  essays  appeared  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly."  and  Dr.  Crother's 
publishers  call  him  a  "true  humourist"  of 
the  school  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Dr. 
Holmes. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  in  American 
Men  of  Letters  Series.  By  George  Rice 
Carpenter. 

Professor  Carpenter's  "life"  of  Whittier 
treats  him  as  a  man  of  letters,  presenting 
his  as  typical  of  the  mood,  temper,  and 
ideas  of  the  New  England  country  people 
of  his  time  and  vicinity. 

Ponkapog   Papers.     By   Thomas    Bailey 

Aldrich. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  chosen  to  name  his 
book  after  the  little  Massachusetts  vil- 
lage under  the  Blue  Hills  which  is  called 
Ponkapog.  The  volume  contains  miscel- 
laneous notes,  critical,  autobiographical, 
anecdotal,  and  descriptive. 

Daphne.  An  Autumn  Pastoral.  By  Mar- 
garet Sherwood. 

A  charming  Italian  idyl  by  a  graduate 
of  Vassar  who  is  now  associate  professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. Miss  Sherwood  is  a  contributor  to 
the  magazines  and  author  of  three  novels. 
A  further  notice  appears  elsewhere  in  the 
current  number. 

Mr.  Salt.    By  Will  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne's  new  novel  of  Chicago  busi- 
ness life  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  these 
columns. 

The  Curious  Book  of  Birds.  By  Abbie 
Farwell  Brown. 

Fanciful  talcs  of  birds  written  for  chil- 
dren. The  illustrations  arc  by  E.  Boyd 
Smith. 


American  History  and  Its  Geographic 
Conditions.  By  Ellen  Churchill  Semple. 
A  large  volume  illustrated  with  maps, 
divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  beginning 
with  the  Atlantic  States  of  Europe,  the 
Discoverers  and  Colonisers  of  America, 
and  ending  with  the  United  States  as  a 
Pacific  Ocean  Power. 

The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  Amer- 
ica. By  John  Fiske.  Two  volumes. 
These  volumes,  uniform  with  "The  Be- 
ginnings of  New  England,"  are  illustrated 
with  portraits,  maps,  facsimilies,  contem- 
porary views,  prints,  and  other  historic 
materials.  They  have  been  prepared  for 
the  holiday  season. 

The  Land  of  Little  Rain.    By  Mary  Aus- 
tin. 

The  land,  about  which  this  book  tells, 
lies  between  the  high  Sierras  south  from 
Yosemite,  "east  and  south  over  a  very 
great  assemblage  of  broken  ranges,  be- 
yond Death  Valley,  and  on  inimitably  into 
the  Mojave  Desert." 

Lee  and  Shepard: 

My  Candles  and  Other  Poems.     By  Eliza 

Boyle  O'Reilly. 

A  book  of  poems  by  the  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  and  it  is 
said  that  she  inherits  her  father's  gift  for 
verse  making. 

.     Helen  Grant's  School  Days.    By  Amanda 
M.  Douglas. 
A  story  of  boarding  school  days   by  a 
prolific  writer  of  juvenile  books. 

Young   Heroes   of   Wire   and   Rail.     By 

Alvah  Milton  Kerr. 

A  collection  of  railroad  stories  by  a 
man  who  was  formerly  a  train-despatcher 
of  long  experience.  Most  of  the  stories 
have  been  printed  in  the  "Youth's  Com- 
panion," "McClure's,"  "Saturday  Evening 
Post,"  and  "Success." 

Randy  and  Prue.    By  Amy  Brooks. 

O  new  "Randy"  book  for  juvenile  read- 
ers, the  fourth  in  the  series.  In  this  book 
Randy  assumes  the  cares  of  housekeeping, 
in  order  that  her  mother  may  regain  her 
health. 

The  Surprising  Adventures  of  the  Man  in 
the  Moon.  By  Ray  M.  Steward. 
The  Man  in  the  Moon  organises  a  trip 
in  which  Santa  Claus,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Cinderella,  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,  and  other  well-known 
characters,  take  part  Their  adventures 
by  sea  and  by  land  should  entertain  the 
little  ones. 
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At    the  Fall  of  Montreal.     By  Edward 

Stratemeyer. 

The  third  volume  in  the  Colonial  Series 
by  the  well-known  writer  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  book  relates  the  adventures 
of  Dave  Morris  and  his  cousin  Henry  dur- 
ing the  two  last  compaigns  against  the 
French  for  the  possession  of  Canada. 

In  the  Days  of  Queen  Victoria.    By  Eva 

March  Tappan. 
An  historical  book  for  young  readers.  It 
is  the  fourth  in  the  Makers  of  England 
Series.  Dr.  Tappan  tells  the  life  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  such  a  lively  way  as  to  inter- 
est her  juvenile  audience. 

Utile,  Brown  and  Company: 

Elizabeth's  Charm  Strings.     By  Cora  B. 

Forbes. 

A  book  intended  for  the  juvenile  read- 
er, in  which  the  author  tells  the  story  of 
some  of  the  famous  old  legends  in  the 
hope  "that  familiarity  with  these  legends 
-will  afford  both  pleasure  and  profit,  since 
at  least  'a  bowing  acquaintance'  with 
legendary  lore  is  necessary  before  a  per- 
son can  really  enjoy  the  Art  Galleries  of 
Europe."  The  volume  is  illustrated  from 
photographs. 

Brenda's  Bargain.  By  Helen  Leah  Reed. 
A  story  for  girls,  the  fourth  and  last  of 
the  "Brenda"  books.  The  story  deals 
with  social  settlement  work  under  condi- 
tions with  which  the  author  is  familiar. 

Laura  Bridgman.     By  Maud  Howe  and 

Florence  Howe  Hall. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  the  famous  blind 
deaf-mute  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe,  and 
we  believe  that  she  was  the  first  case  to 
be  successfully  instructed.  It  was  Dr. 
Howe's  intention  to  write  an  account  of 
this  case  as  long  ago  as  1846,  but  he 
died  in  1876  without  having  accomplished 
the  task.  Now,  however,  his  daughters 
have  carried  out  his  wishes  and  given  a 
full  account  of  his  methods.  Many  deaf- 
mutes,  notably  Helen  Keller,  have  since 
been  benefited  by  Dr.  Howe's  system  of 
education. 

j     Jo's  Boys.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

A  new  edition  of  Miss  Alcott's  sequel  to 
"Little  Men."  Miss  Alcott  was  seven 
years  in  writing  "Jo's  Boys."  It  was  first 
published  in  1886. 

An   English   Village.     By   Richard  Jef- 

feries. 

A  new  edition  of  Wild  Life  in  a  South* 
era  County  by  one  of  the  most  notabU 
nature  writers  of  England  in  the  nine- 
teenth   century.     The   volume    contains 


twenty-five  pictures  of  nature  and  rural 
life  made  in  Wiltshire  by  Clifton  Johnson, 
and  an  introduction  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Rich.    By  M.  E.  Wal- 
ler. 

The  story  of  two  girls  whose  circum- 
stances in  life  are  different,  one  belonging 
to  a  wealthy  New  York  family,  while  the 
other  is  a  Vermont  girl.  The  action  of 
the  story  takes  place  in  New  York  and 
in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  Miss 
Waller  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  enter- 
taining stories  for  young  people. 

The    Awakening    of    the    Duchess.     By 

Frances  Charles. 

A  new  story  by  the  author  of  "In  the 
Country  God  Forgot"  and  'The  Siege  of 
Youth."  The  Duchess  is  not  a  real 
Duchess,  but  is  so  called  by  her  little 
daughter,  Roselle.  The  awakening  takes 
place  through  the  love  of  the  mother  for 
her  child. 

Pioneer  Spaniards  in  North  America.    By 

William  Henry  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  takes  up  the  story  of 
Spanish  exploration  and  conquest  imme- 
diately after  the  discovery  of  America. 
"The  World's  Discoverers"  and  "The 
King's  Henchman." 

Jane  and  John.  By  Elizabeth  Polhemus. 
A  book  for  children  from  nine  to  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Jane  and  John  spend 
a  summer  at  the  seashore  where  they  be- 
come familiar  with  all  kinds  of  sea  life. 
They  have  a  pet  rooster  and  harness  a 
frog,  and  become  intimate  with  ants.  In 
this  way  the  author  teaches,  in  a  pleasant 
manner,  many  lessons  about  animal  life. 

Robin  Hood.    His  Book.    By  Eva  March 

Tappan. 

The  author  has  gathered  from  old 
poems  and  English  folk-stories  the  le- 
gends concerning  Robin  Hood  and  his 
men  of  Sherwood  Forest.  The  book  is 
intended  for  young  and  old  readers.  The 
illustrations,  in  colour,  are  by  Charlotte 
Harding. 

Indians  of  the   Painted   Desert   Region. 

By  George  Wharton  James. 

Mr.  James  has  had  many  personal  ad- 
ventures and  hardships  in  the  Western 
deserts,  and  has  visited  a  number  of  In- 
dian tribes.  In  this  volume  he  gives  the 
reader  the"  benefit  of  his  experiences,  and 
the  illustrations  which  he  uses  are  repro- 
ductions from  photographs  taken  either 
by  himself  or  by  a  special  artist  who  ac- 
companied him. 
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Morning  Star  Publishing  House: 
Carbon.    By  Wildie  Thayer. 

"Wildie"  Thayer  is  a  lady  who  lives  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  in  a  little  preface  she 
says:  "There  may  not  be  a  line  in  this 
book  which  will  exist  long  enough  to 
crystallise  in  the  human  heart  as  a  dia- 
mond, but  as  carbon  is  commonly  men- 
tioned as  the  meanest  of  elements  I  have 
presumed  to  name  these  verses  'Carbon/  " 

Pilgrim  Press: 

A  Flight  for  Life  and  An  Inside  View  of 
Mongolia.  By  James  Hudson  Roberts. 
A  history  of  the  situation  in  China  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  by  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissions  for  ' 
Foreign  Missions. 

Going    Into    Business.      By    Frank    H. 
Sweet. 
This  is  intended  as  a  novel. 

The  Christmas  Cat.     By  Anna  Burnham 

Brynat. 

A  story  for  children  with  a  fluffy  white 
kitten  as  the  heroine. 

The  Living  Christ.     By  George  H.  Ide, 

D.D. 

A  religious  book  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Grand  Avenue  Congregational  Church  in 
Milwaukee.  In  a  sub-title,  Dr.  Ide  calls 
his  book  "The  Vital  Force  in  Pulpit  and 
Pew." 

Hewers  of  Wood.    By  William  G.  Pudde- 
foot  and  Isaac  Ogden  Rankin. 
A  tale  of  the  Michigan  Pine  Forests, 

dedicated    to    the    "wives    of    American 

Home  Missionaries." 

Turner  and  Company: 
The  Pensionnaires.     By  Albert   R.  Car- 
man. 

A  novel  of  life  in  the  various  "pensions" 
of  Europe  in  which  a  young  American 
girl  with  a  voice  figures  conspicuously. 
Of  the  "pension"  Mr.  Carman  says:  "It 
is  a  democracy  with  opinions  about  Bot- 
ticelli; an  aristocracy  in  exile  and  without 
leisure;  an  European  Concert,  free  from 
jealousies  and  welcoming  an  American 
invasion  which,  in  turn,  anxiously  repudi- 
ates the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  applied  to 
tourists."  A  review  is  published  in  the 
present  number. 

Chicago. 

Donohue  and  Company: 

The  Spirit  Father.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Mann. 
A  religious  book  of  which  the  author 
says:  "No  merit  is  claimed  by  the  author 
for  the  writing  of  this  book,  for  I  believe 
that   God   has   simply   used   me   as    His 


instrument.  As  the  whole  light  as  here 
revealed  was  given  by  one  night's  revela- 
tion, and  forty  nights'  spiritual  revela- 
tion." 

Marquis  and  Company: 
Who's  Who  in  America.    A  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Notable  Living  Men  and 
Women  of  the  United  States.     1903-05. 
The  compilation  of  a  book  of  this  na- 
ture is  a  work  demanding  much  discrimi- 
nation, judgment,  and  tact.    The  first  is- 
sue of  "Who's  Who,"  which  appeared  four 
years  ago,  showed  that  its  editors  pos- 
sessed these  qualities.    The  new  edition — 
the  third — is  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
two  former.    To  say  this,  tells  the  story* 

McClurg  and  Company: 
A    Handbook    of    Modern    Japan.      By 

Ernesy  W.  Clement. 

A  short,  illustrated  history  of  Japan 
intended  to  portray  that  country  as  it 
is  rather  than  as  it  was. 

From   Empire  to   Republic.     By  Arthur 

Howard  Noll. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  for  constitu- 
tional government  in  Mexico,  illustrated 
with  maps  and  portraits. 

How  George  Rogers  Clark  Won  the 
Northwest.  By  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites. 
There  are  eight  historical  papers  in  this 
volume,  most  of  which  have  been  deliv- 
ered as  lectures.  They  have  been  re- 
written, however,  and  brought  up  to  date. 

The  Best  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    By 

Sherwin  Cody. 

These  tales  have  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Cody  with  introductory  studies.  The  con- 
tents are  divided  thus:  Tales  of  Imagina- 
tive Science,  Tales  Grotesque  and  Amus- 
ing, Tales  Weird  and  Beautiful,  Tales  of 
Ratiocination,  Tales  Psychological  and 
Gruesome,  Prose  Poems,  and  Studies  in 
Landscapes. 

A  Short  History  of  Mexico.     By  Arthur 

Howard  Noll. 

A  new  edition  thoroughly  revised  with 
new  matter  added.  The  period  covered  is 
from  aboriginal  Mexico  in  1325,  to  the 
Mexico  of  to-day. 

On  the  Storied  Ohio.     By  Reuben  Gold 

Thwaites. 

The  story  of  an  historical  pilgrimage 
of  a  thousand  miles  in  a  skiff  from  Red- 
stone to  Cairo  which  took  place  in  1804. 
The  volume,  was  published  in  1897  under 
the  title  of  "Afloat  on  the  Ohio." 

The  Star  Fairies.    By  Edith  Ogden  Har- 
rison. 
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m  A  new  fairy  book  by  Mrs.  Carter  Har- 
rison, the  author  of  that  charming  juve- 
nile of  last  Christmas,  entitled  "Prince 
Silver  'Wings."  The  illustrations,  mostly 
in  color,  are  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins. 
"Prince  Silver  Wings,"  by  the  way,  has 
been   dramatised. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company: 

St.  Anselm.  Translated  from  the  Latin 
by  Sidney  Norton  Deane,  B.A. 
This  translation  contains  the  Proslo- 
gium,  the  Monologium,  the  Cur  Deus 
Homo,  and  an  Appendix,  entitled  In  Be- 
half of  the  Fool  by  Gaunilon,  a  monk  of 
Marmoutiers.  The  book  is  a  paper-cov- 
ered one  and  belongs  to  the  Philosophical 
Classics. 

The  Canon  of  Reason  and  Virtue.    (Lao- 
Tze-Tao  Teh  King.)     Translated  from 
the  Chinese  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 
This  paper-covered  booklet   is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  author's  larger  work,  "Lao- 
Tzc's  Tao  Teh  King,"  and  belongs  to  the 
Religion  of  Science  Library. 

Stone  and  Company: 

The  Strange  Adventures  of  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  By  Wardon  Allan  Curtis. 
In  the  author  of  this  book  of  strange 
adventures  the  publishers  claim  that  they 
have  discovered  a  new  humourist  with  a 
touch  of  Stevenson  about  him. 

Welch  Company: 

Lessons   in    the    Study   of   Habits.     By 

Walter  L.  Sheldon. 

The  second  series  in  "Ethics  for  the 
Young"  which  is  intended  for  use  in  the 
Grammar  School,  the  home,  or  the  Sun- 
day-school. 

Philadelphia. 

American  Book  and  Bilble  House: 

Organised  Labour.     Its  Problems,  Pur- 
poses, and  Ideals,  and  the  Present  and 
Future  of  American  Wage  Earners.    By 
John  Mitchell. 
I         The  discriminating  reader,  while  taking 
up  this  book  without  any  idea  of  accept- 
1     ing  it  in  its  entirety,  must  at  least  con- 
cede that  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation.    Its  source  stamps  it  indelibly  as 
partisan.     Its   author   has   for   so   many 
years  held  a  brief  for  one  side  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ask  him  to  do 
strict  justice  to  the  other,  no  matter  how 
honest  his  intentions.    Remembering  this, 
the  book  may  be  read  and  respected  as 
coming  from  one  who  writes  with  knowl- 
edge and  authority. 


Coates  and  Company: 
In  Happy  Hollow.    By  Max  Adeler. 

A  second-rate  novel  by  the  author  of 
"Out  of  the  Hurly-Burly."  "Max  Adeler" 
is  Charles  Heber  Clark. 

Jacobs  and  Company: 
The  Immortality  of  Animals.     By  E.  D. 

Buckner,  M.D. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  promote 
kindness  and  to  prevent  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. "Man  and  the  lower  animals  are 
not  immortal  from  choice,"  says  the  au- 
thor, "but  because  the  Creator  has  de- 
creed it,  and  what  God  has  created  He 
alone  can  annihilate.  That  there  will  be 
a  general  restoration  of  all  animal  life  is 
the  most  liberal  and  reasonable  conclu- 
sion of  modern  theology." 

Lippincott: 

Abraham  and  the  Patriarchial  Age.     By 
Professor  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

David  the  Hero  King  of  Israel.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Knox  Little,  M.A. 
The  above  imported  volumes  belong  to 
the  Temple  Series  of  Bible  Characters 
and  Scripture  Handbooks.  "Abraham," 
is  in  a  measure  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  History  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
in  "David,"  Canon  Knox- Little  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
of  Jewish  history. 

Sibyl,  or  Old  School  Friends.     By  May 

Baldwin. 

A  book  for  girls  which  is  a  sequel  to 
"A  Popular  Girl."  The  scenes  are  laid 
among  fashionable  personages  of  Eng- 
land. 

A  Gay  Charmer.    By  Laura  T.  Meade. 

Another  story  for  girls  by  the  author 
of  "Daddy's  Girl"  and  "The  Rebel  of  the 
School." 

An  Ocean  Mystery.    By  Mrs.    Richard  P. 

White. 

A  love  story  in  which  adventure  and 
mystery  play  their  little  parts.  The  scene 
is  laid  on  the  south  coast  of  France. 

The    Romance    of    Modern    Engineering. 

By  Archibald  Williams. 

An  illustrated  volume  which  contains 
descriptions  in  non-technical  language  of 
the  Nile  Dam,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Tower  Bridge,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company,  and  the  Bermuda 
Floating  Dock. 

Alexander  in  the  Ark.    By  F.  Russel  Bur- 
row. 
A  story  for  children  with  a  number  of 

amusing  illustrations   by  Edith  Hope. 
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Vir  Publishing  Company: 
Faces  Toward  the  Light.     By  Sylvanus 

Stall,  D.D. 

A  devotional  book  dedicated  to  "those 
who  find  in  the  devotional  hour  and  silent 
time  divine  help  and  spiritual  strength 
for  days  of  need." 

Indianapolis. 
Bobbs  Merrill  Company: 
The  Torch.  By  Herbert  Muller  Hopkins. 
A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The 
Fighting  Bishop."  It  is  a  romance  of 
college  life  in  a  state  university  in  the 
West.  Mr.  Hopkins,  himself  a  college 
professor,  has  drawn  a  clever  picture  of 
a  university  president. 

The  Way  to  the  West.       By  Emerson 

Hough. 

This  is  not  a  novel,  but  the  history  of 
three  early  Americans,  Boone,  Crockett, 
Carson.  It  was  not  Mr.  Hough's  inten- 
tion to  write  a  history  of  the  American 
people,  but  a  history  of  the  American 
man,  and  as  Mr.  Hough  is  primarily  a 
writer  of  fiction  he  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  history  very  entertaining  reading. 

San  Francisco. 
Elder  and  Company: 

The   Limerick  Up   to   Date   Book.     By 
Ethel    Watts    Mumford    and    Addison 
Mizner. 
An  illustrated  book  of  nonsense  rhyme 

with  an  original  perpetual  calendar  and 

pages  for  memoranda. 

Antigone.    An  Account  of  the  Presenta- 
tion -of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles*  at 
the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
This  volume  is  published  in  commemo- 
ration  of  the  presentation,   at   Stanford 
University,  in  April,  1902,  of  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles  in  the  original  Greek,  with 
Mendelssohn's  choral  music.     The  book 
is  illustrated,  and  also  contains  essays  by 
Professor  H.   R.   Fairclough  and  A.  T. 
Murray. 

Widows:     Grave   and   Otherwise.     Pur- 
loined by  an  Ex- Widow  and  Pictured 
by  a  Victim.    Published  by  an  Immune. 
The  selections  in  this  volume  are  ar- 
ranged for  every  day  in  the  year.    They 
are   drawn  from  many  sources,  ancient 
and  modern. 

My  Favourite   Book-Shelf.     By  Charles 

Josselyn. 

An  anthology  of  prose  selections  from 
famous  writers,  especially  English  and 
French.  In  a  preface,  Mr.  Josselyn  dis- 
claims any  thought  of  making  a  conden- 


sation of  the  "world's  best  literature,"  bat 
offers  these  extracts  from  his  favourite 
authors  in  a  convenient  form  in  order 
that  they  may  appeal  to  the  busy  persons 
of  to-day. 

Akron,  Ohio. 
Saalfield  Publishing  Company: 
Billy  Whiskers'  Kids.    By  Frances  Trego 
Montgomery. 

A  book  illustrated  in  colour  for  the 
little  ones.  It  is  a  sequel  to  "Billy  Whisk- 
ers." 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  By  Wil- 
liam Eleroy  Curtis. 
Mr.  Curtis  spent  the  summer  of  1901 
travelling  through  the  countries  named 
in  the  above  title.  The  volume  contaias 
the  letters  written  during  that  summer  to 
the  "Chicago  Record-Herald."  Mr.  Car- 
tis  states  that  there  are  a  million  Swedes, 
five  hundred  thousand  Norwegians,  and 
three  hundred  thousand  Danes  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  being  the  case  the 
book  should  have  a  large  sale. 

iEsop's   Fables  in   Rhyme   for   Children. 

By  Richardson  D.  White  and  Margaret 

D.  Longlcy. 

A  book  of  rhymes  for  small  children 
which  is  illustrated  in  colour,  and  deco- 
rated by  Charles  Livingston  Bull. 

Dickon-Bend-the-Bow.     By  Everett  Mc- 
Neil.   Pictured  by  Rob  Wagner. 
A  children's  book  of  wonder  tales. 

In  Childhood-Land.     By  Margaret  Page. 
A  book  of  verse  for  the  little  readers, 
illustrated  by  Katharine  H.  Greenland. 

Denver. 
Reed  Publishing  Company: 

Love-Bits.     By  Elsie  Elizabeth  Johndoo 

and  Mary  Rebecca  Leonard. 

The  compilers  of  this  little  volume  have 
selected  some  of  the  short  poems  of  the 
poets  of  to-day,  namely,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  John  Vance  Cheney,  Virginia 
Woodward  Cloud,  John  Hay,  Mary  01- 
cott,  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  Thomas  Walsh. 
Clarence  Urmy,  Carolyn  Wells,  Florence 
Wilkinson,  and  several  others.  Quite  a 
large  proportion  of  these  poems  have  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  The  Bookman. 

Lincoln,  I1L 
Reidler  and  Company: 
Hoke  Beidler's  Poems. 

A  book  of  poems  which  may  have  a 
large  sale  in  Lincoln,  111.  The  book  is 
embellished  with  a  frontispiece  of  the  au- 
thor, a  very  old  gentleman  with  a  very 
long  beard. 
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iALES,     OP  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold 
between   October  and  November,  1903. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
owingr  lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  lead- 
ng  booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned: 

New  York  City. 

1.  Wingrs  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1-50. 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 
3-  The   Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 
mil  Ian.)    $1.50. 

4.  Maids  of  Paradise.  Chambers.   (Harper.) 

*i-50. 

5.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Carnegie  Steel  Co.    Bridge.    (Aldine  Co.) 

$2.00  net. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

1.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  Pigs  in   Clover.     Danby.     (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Maids  of   Paradise.     Chambers.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Fortune  of  Fifi.     Seawell.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.25.. 

4.  Colonel      Carter's      Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.25. 

5.  Barlarsch    of    the     Guard.      Merriman. 

(McClure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  Cherry.    Tarkington.     (Harpers.)     $€.25. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 


Fowler.    (Appleton.) 


1.  Rebecca. 

$1.25. 

2.  Place  and  Power. 

$1.50. 

3.  Blowitz's  Memories.    (Doubleday-Page.) 

$3.00  net. 

4.  Adventures  of  Gerard.    Doyle.  (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  Life    of    Gladstone.     Morley.      (Mac- 

millan.)     $10.50  net. 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 


Boston,  Mass. 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Wings    of    the    Morning.      Tracy. 

(Clode.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Red  Triangle.    Morrison.     (Page  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Long  Night.    Weyman.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Adventures  of  Gerard.   Doyle.   (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)   $1.50. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Five    Nations.      Kipling.      (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.40  net. 

4.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  Barlasch     of    the     Guards.      Merriman. 

(McClure.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Adventures  of  Gerard.   Doyle.   (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)   $1.50. 

Chicago,  I1L 

1.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The     Adventures    of     Gerard.      Doyle. 

(Mclure.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

4.  Power  of  Truth.     Jordan.     (Brentano.) 

75  cents. 

5.  Place  and  Power.    Fowler.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  In    Babel.      Ade.      (McClure-Phillips.) 

$1.50. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd- 

Mead.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Red    Keggcrs.     Thwing.      (Book- 

Lover  Press.)    $1.50. 

5.  In     Babel.      Ade.       (McClure-Phillips.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Adventures  of  Gerard.  Doyle.  (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)   $1.50. 

Cleveland,  OMo. 

1.  The    Filigree    Ball.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Lightning  Conductor.    Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 
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3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd- 

Mead.)     $1.50. 

5.  Maids    of    Paradise.      Chambers.     Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

6.  The    Long    Night.      Weyman.      (Long- 

man.)   $1.50. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

1.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday- 
Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Long  Night.     Weyman.     McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bowen- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Adventures  of  Gerard.   Doyle.   (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 

Denver,  Colo. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Ben    Hur.      Lew    Wallace.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Maids  of  Paradise.  Chambers.   (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  When  Patty  Went  to  College.    Webster. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Jewel.      Burnham.      (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.50. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.  The  Main  Chancer.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the    Cabbage     Patch. 

Hegan-Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 

4.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  To-Morrow's  Tangle.    Bonner.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Red    Keggers.     Thwing.      (Book- 

Lovers  Press.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Place  and  Power.    Fowler.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Simple  Life.     Wagner.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.25. 


6.  The  Cynic's  Calendar. 
Elder.)    $75  cents. 


Mizncr.     (Pasl 


Los  Angeles,  CaL 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Cone, 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  Anne   Carmel.     Overton.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Long  Night.    Weyman.    (McQore- 
.  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

4.  Maids  of  Paradise.  Chambers.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Adventures  of  Gerard.   Doyle   (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

1.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.  (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  Maids  of  Paradise.  Chambers.   (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The     Adventures     of     Gerard.       Doyle. 

McClure- Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  A  Deal  in  Wheat.    Norris.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd- 

Mead.)    $1.50. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


(Bobbs- 


Smrtk 


1.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell. 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd- 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

3.  How     Paris     Amuses     Itself. 

(Funk-Wagnalls.)    $1.50  net 

4.  The  Main  Chance.     Nicholson.     Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

5.  Old    Sweetheart    of    Mine    Christy    Ed. 

Riley.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $2.00, 

6.  The   Grey   Cloak.     MacGrath.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

1.  Young  Woman  in  Modern  Life.    Warner. 

(Dodd-Mead.)     85  cents  net. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  The     Adventures     of     Gerard.       Doyle. 

(McClure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Long  Night.    Weyman.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 


Norfolk,  Vs. 

1.  The  Qne  Woman.    Dixon. 
Page.)    $1.50. 


(Doubleday* 
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The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill.)    $1.50. 
The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allyn.  (Mac- 
mil  Un.)    $1.50. 
.  The  Long  Night.    Weyman.    (McClurc- 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 
.   The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.    (Double- 

day-Page.)    50  cents, 
c   Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

u  The  Edge  of  Things.  Beattie.  (Revell.) 
$1-25. 

2-  The  Red  Keggers.  Thwing.  (Book- 
Lovers  Press.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Ultimate  Moment.    Lighton.    (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

4.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.>    $1.50. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1.  Inside  History  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Bridge.    (Aldine  Book  Co.)    $2.00  net. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The     Adventures     of     Gerard.       Doyle. 

(McClure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Barlasch     of     the     Guard.      Merriman. 

(McClure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

Portland,  Me. 
x.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Hesper.    Garland.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

i.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 
6.  Jewel.      Burnham.      (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.50. 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd- 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50 

4.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

5.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Grey   Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 

Son.  Lorimer.   (Small-Maynard.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  When  Patty  Went  to  College.    Webster. 

(Century.)    $1.50. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1.  Lions  of  the  Lord.    Wilson.     (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Maids   of   Paradise.     Chambers.     (Har- 

per.)  $1.50. 

6.  The     Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd- 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

St  Paul,  Minn. 

1.  The    Red    Keggers.      Thwing.      (Book- 

Lovers  Press.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Conic 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.   (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The     Adventures     of     Gerard.       Doyle. 

(McClure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd- 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

6.  Cherry.     Tarkington.     (Harper.)     $1.25. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

1.  The    Sherrods.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd- 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     CScribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
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4.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lovey  Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 


Toronto,  Can. 


(Capp- 


(Mc- 


1.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard.  Merriman. 

Clark.)    75c.  and  $1.25. 

2.  Wings  of  the   Morning.     Tracy. 

Leod-Allen.)    75c.  and  $1.25. 

3.  The  Sherrods.    McCutcheon.     (McLeod- 

Allen.)    75c.  and  $1.25. 
4-  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 
Fox.    (McLeod-Allen.)    75c  and  $1.25. 

5.  The   Four   Feathers.     Mason.     (Moray 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  One  Woman.  Dixon.  (Musson  Book 

Co.)    75^-  and  $1.25. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Maids  of   Paradise.     Chambers.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.08. 

2.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

90  cents. 

3.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.08. 

4.  Manuscript   in   the   Red   Box.     Amory. 

(Lane.)    $1.08. 

5.  The   Blazed  Trail.     White.     (McClure- 
*    Phillips.)    $1.08. 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.    Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.08. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Five  Nations.     Kipling.     (Double- 

day- Page.)    $1.40  net. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (A»iac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  Peggy  O'Neal.    Lewis.    (Biddle.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

1.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

?i.25. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawcll.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.    (Mac* 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Five  Nations.     Kipling.     (Double* 

day-Page.)    fi.40. 

6.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 


Detroit;  Mich. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Carat 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Lightning  Conductor.    Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobte- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doabledar- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  Jewel.     Burnham.      ( Hough ton-MiffibU 

$1.50- 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggins.    (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Limerick     Book.      Mumford.      (Elder.) 

$1.00  net. 

3.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson 

(Holt.)    $1.50.      . 

4.  For  the  Pleasure  of  His  Company.   Stod- 

dard.   (Robertson.)    $1.50  net. 

5.  The  Five  Nations.   Kipling.   (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.40  net. 

6.  The  Filigree  Ball.    Green.    (Bobbs- Mer- 

rill.)   $1.50. 


From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling     1 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  follow- 
ing system. 

POORS 

A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives  xo 
"  "         2d  8 

3d         u  "  7 

4th       "  "  6 

5th       "  M  t; 

6th       "  -  i 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS. 

1.  The    Little    Shepherd    of    Kingdom 

Come.    Fox.   (Scribner.)    $1.50 205 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.  London.   (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50 91 

3.  Rebecca.  Wiggin.  (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$125 * 

4.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50 65 

5.  The  Adventures  of  Gerard.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips.)    $1.50 61 

6.  The  Sherrods.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50 Go 


McCLURE,    PHILLIPS   &   COMPANY 


HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN 

Weaves   a  story  of  power 
and  dramatic  intensity,  in 


B 


Barlasch  of  the  Guard 


ARLASCH  OF  THE  GUARD  is  by  long 
odds  the  most  robust  romance  that  Henry  Seton 
Merriman  has  attempted.  Of  the  many  stories 
woven  about  the  Napoleonic  soldiers  and  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  this  will  rank  as  one  of.,  the  best. 

u  Barlasch  of  the  Guard  "  is  an  historical  novel 
of  fine  quality.  Brooklyn  Eagle 

It  is  splendid  creative  work  with  many  touches  of  realism.  The  portrait 
of  the  old  Frerich  veteran  is  the  best  thing  in  the  book  —  a  real  bit  of  crea- 
tive work  that  one  recognizes  as  true  to  life.  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

$1.50 


Eight  Illustrations 

by 
THE  KINNEYS 


-*- 


o  eg 

DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS 

Gives  some  illuminating  confessions 
of  a  modern  Captain  of  Industry,  in^ 


*.»> 


Illustrations  by 
GORDON  //.  GRANT 


The  Master- Rogue 

uO  subtly  is  the  suggestion  of  an  intimate  exposition 
of  the  multi-millionaire's  thoughts  carried  out  that  the 
reader  is  constantly  seeking  for  fresh  explanations  of 
his  acts,  and  anticipating  the  next  demonstration  of 
his  power.  Washington  Star 

Interesting,  and  holds  the  attention  from  cover  to 
cover.  Mr.  Phillips'  style  is  fascinating  and  this  book 
will  add  to  his  list  of  Dooks  worth  while. 

Hartford  Globe 
$1.50 


-* www    n*- 

One-forty-one   East  Twenty-fifth  Street,   New  York 

—.————" — www  A" 


GEORGE  ADE 

Gives   vivid  scenes  from    the 
Human  Comedy,  in 


Mi 


In  Babel 


LR.  ADE  possesses  in  an  unusual 
and  high  degree  the  gift  of  vivid 
characterization.  He  knows  the 
American  type  of  character.  He  ob- 
serves as  closely  as  a  Dickens  and 
writes  with  the  breeziness  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  a  Kipling. 

Philadelphia  North  American 
Si.jo 


T 
i 


JOSEPH  CONRAD 

Writes  of  love,  as  powerfully  as 
1  { Youth l  f  he  did  of  the  sea,  u 


in 


FALK 


Unquestionably  this  group 

of   stories  contains  some   of  the  best 

work  which  Mr.  Conrad  has  yet  done. 

Washington  Time 

Here   we    think    Mr.    Conrad  has 

shown  a  triumphant  knowledge  of  tie 

feminine  heart  and  mind.     This  is  a 

book  not  to  miss.  New  Ynk  &? 

Si.jo 


Remarkable  Stories  of  New  YorlfCs  Ghetto 

CHILDREN  OF  MEN 

By  Bruno  Lessing 

IVJlR.  LESSING  possesses  a  rare  talent  of  being  able  to  tell  a  short  story  to  perfection. 

A^.  T.  Evening  Sue 
Twenty-three  sketches  and  in  each  of  them  the  human  heart 

Frontispiece,  Sf.JO  &-  Y-  Evening  World 


Clever  Tales  of  Cupid* s  Doings 

LOVE,  THE  FIDDLER 

By  Lloyd  Osbournc 

A  HE  tales  are  charmingly  written.  They  deal  with  serious  subjects  in  so  light  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  seem  dainty,  and  they  have  much  of  that  fine  quality  of  direct  state 
ment  that  characterizes  the  writing  of  Kipling  and  for  which  Stevenson  won  so  much 
praise.  Indianapolis  Nan 

Mr.  Osbourne  is  a  graceful  and  natural  story-teller,  and  he  understands  the  art  of 
simple  pathos.     These  homely,  modern  love  stories  appeal  straight  to  the  sympathies. 

Si. jo  Brooklyn  Ea[h 


One-forty-one  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,   New  York 


~3t 


m 


McCLURE,    PHILLIPS    &    COMPANY 


^f  Fanciful 
and 
Amusing    Tale 


The 

Reign  of 

Queen 

Isyl 

By  GELETT   BURGESS 
and  WILL  IRWIN 

A  BOOK  in  a  most 
fantastic  vein,  which  is 
both  a  novel  and  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories. 
The  main  plot  con- 
cerns the  disappearance 
of  the  queen  of  a  Cali- 
fornia Flower  Festival. 
Interwoven  with  it  are 
many  amusing  and 
strikingly  original 
stories  of  adventures  in 
love  told  by  the  char- 
acters in  the  book. 

Si. SO 


A  Brisk  Romance  of   the  Middle  West 

Sally  of  Missouri 

By  R.  E.  YOUNG 

A  HE  book  glows  with  freshness  of  imagination  and 
vigorous  individuality  in  description  and  in  the  classification 
of  character  types.  Into  every  sentence  which  flashes  from 
its  pages  is  infused  a  breath  of  the  boundless  freedom, 
which  is  the  natural  or  acquired  spirit  of  the  French 
Missourian.  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

Si. jo 


<9 — 


♦ 


Actable  Plays  and  Monologues 

Comedies  in  Miniature 

By  MARGARET  CAMERON 


<fi!> 


in   true   dramatic 
Cleveland  Leader 


A  HEY  are  compact  and    clever,   cast 
form.  Best  of  all,  these  plays  are  actable. 

Amateurs  looking  for  something  new  and  entertaining 
and  with  the  simplest  of  stage  settings,  will  welcome  these 
plays.  Chicago  Tribune 

Postpaid  $1.32  ;  net  $1.20 


£ 


«9 — 

A  Clever  English  Character  Novel 

The  Rose  of  Joy 

By  MARY  FINDLATER 

v>JNE  of  the  distinctive  novels  of   the  season,  if   not  of 
many  seasons.  New  York  Press 

The  story  is  unusual  not  only  in  theme,  but  in  treat- 
ment.    It  has  a  rare  mingling  of  vigor  and  delicacy. 

Louisville  Express 
$1.50 
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M 


ROGER 
POCOCK 

Writes  of  his 
experiences  on 
the  border, 
in 


Following  the 
Frontier 

A  CHARMING  bit  of  work. 
It  is  full  of  splendid  descriptions, 
anecdotes,  and  adventures.  Above 
all,  it  has  a  catchy  humor,  even  to 
the  last  paragraph.    Chicago  Tribune 

Si. so 

NORMAN  DUNCAN 

Pictures  the  Newfoundland 
fisher-folk,  in 

The  Way  of  the  Sea 

l\  TRIUMPH  of  realism,  one  of  those 

books  that  we  desire  to  call  masterpieces. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

It  is  doubtful  if  book  covers  hold  any 
stronger,  more  human,  or  more  dramatic 
sketches  than  those.  Denver  Republican 

Frontispiece  by  Howard  Pyle   .  Si. JO 


HENRY  C.  ROWLAND 

Recounts  the  escapades 

of  a  band  of  amateur 

pirates,  in 


o, 


Sea  Scamps 


'NE  reads  these  stories  wtft 
continual  delight.  They  seize  up- 
on him  and  will  not  let  him  stop 
until  he  has  finished.  And  the? 
are  fine  enough  to  make  him  thint 
over  them.  Cleveland  Leader 

For  vivid,  impressive,  sugges- 
tion of  verity,  for  wild  and  turbu- 
lent movement,  it  has  never  been 
surpassed,  if  ever  equaled. 

The  Natm 
S1.50 

IC.  L   BROWNEli 

I   Tells  of  amusing  exptri- 
ences  among  the  Japs,  » 

I  The  Heart  .of 
Japan 

Cu    L.     BROWNEU 

has  succeeded  in  roakkg 
"The  Heart  of  Japa/ 
one  of  the  most  entertain 
ing,  fresh,  and  original 
works  brought  out  ia 
season. 
Illustrated  Milwaukee  Sestutl 

Postpaid  Si .62  ;   net  Si.jO 
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McCLURE,    PHILLIPS    &    COMPANY 


EMMY  LOU 

Her  Book  and  Heart 


A 


THING  to  bring 
tears  of  delight  to  the 
eyes  of  any  one  who  has 
ever  loved  a  fledgling 
slip  of  a  girl. 

N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram 


re 


T. 


HE  man  who  can 
read  about  her  and  not 
fall  in  love  with  her  at 
once  must  have  some- 
thing wrong  with  him. 

N.  Y.  Sun 


By  GEORGE  MADDEN  MARTIN 

Fifty-two  Charming  Illustrations  by 

CHARLES  L.  HINTON 

Si. jo 


xm  # 
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The  Madness  of  Philip    By  Josephine  daskam 

W  ILL  remain  a  classic  with  all  good  Americans  who  like  children  just  as  they  are, 

and  not  as  they  should  be.  .  Cleveland  Leader 

Illustrated  by  F.  Y.  Cory.     Si. JO 

The  Court  of  Boyville    By  william  allen  white 

VV  E  accompany  Mr.  White  with  joy  and  confidence,  and  we  come  away  from  his 
Boyville  soothed,  softened,  and  refreshed  as  from  a  sojourn  with  nature's  self. 

Chicago  Post 


Illustrated  by  Orson  Lowell.     Si. JO 


SPECIAL    UNIFORM   EDITION:    Emmy  Lou,  The  Madness  of  Philip,  and  The 
Court  of  Boyville,  red  cloth,  gold  stamp,  gold  top,  in  a  box,  sold  only  in  sets,  $6.00  the  set. 
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BY  THE  CREATOR  OF  "UNCLE  REMUS35 

Waily  Wanderoon  and  His  Story-Telling  Machine 

Delightful  Tales  of  Fairy  and  Folk  -Lore 


AT  is  as  jolly  and  v 
entertaining  a  book  as 
could  be  found  in  a 
journey  of  thirty  blue 
moons. 

Cleveland  Leader 

A  holiday  book  in  a 
thousand. 

Boston  Transcript 


i 
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JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS 

Many  Quaint  and  Original  Illustrations  by  Karl  Moseley 

Postpaid  Si. 73;    net,  $1.60 


A  "Delightful  Girl's  Story 

Silver  Linings 

By  NINA  RHOADES 

A  CHARMINGLY  fresh  and 
human  story  of  the  joys  and  misfor- 
tunes which  fell  to  the  share  of  a 
blind  girl,  by  a  writer  who  is  herself 
blind.  Her  heroine,  brought  up  in 
luxury,  is  orphaned,  and  falls  into  the 
clutches  of  an  unscrupulous  brother- 
in-law.  Hard  years  follow,  but  happi- 
ness returns  in  the  end. 

Illustrated  by  Margaret  Eckerson 
$1.25 


The  Wonders  of  Modern  Science 

Second  Boy's 
Book  of  Inventions 


By  RAY  STANNARD  BAKER 

f\  BOOK  of  simply  written  articles 
on  the  epoch-making  inventions  of  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  up-to-date  enough 
to  have  in  it  a  chapter  on  Radium. 
The  subjects  treated  are  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  the  Flying  Machine,  the 
Solar  Motor,  the  Electrical  Furnace, 
etc.     Any  boy  will  revel  in  it. 

I2j  Illustrations 
Postpaid  Sf.So;  net,  $1.60 


One-forty-one  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,   New  York 
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A  book  that  marks  a  new  epoch  in.  thought 

MAN'S  PLACE  IN  THE  UNIVERSE 

By  ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE 

Author  of  "The  Wonderful  Century  " 

/iXFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE  stands  among  the  foremost  of  our  philosophic 
scientists  and  shares  with  Darwin  the  honor  of  having  discovered  the  law  of 
natural  selection.  Mr. Wallace  attempts  to  show  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
belief  in  the  existence  of  life  in  any  other  part  of  the  universe,  other  than  the 
earth,  and  that  life  on  the  earth  is  a  product  of  conditions  yet  unique  in  the 
universe.  He  bases  this  orf  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  the  approximate 
center  of  the  stellar  universe,  which  he  holds  to  be  finite  and  not  infinite,  as  is 
the  common  belief.  Postpaid  $2.62 ;  net  $2.50 


M. 


RELIGIONS  OF  AUTHORITY 

By  AUGUSTE  SABAT1ER 

Late  Dean  of  the  Protestant  Faculty  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Paris 


SABATIER  devotes  his  erudition  and  profound  religious  experience  to 
the  question  of  authority  in  the  Christian  Religion.  Is  it  external  or  internal]? 
In  an  examination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  the  external  authority  of  an 
infallible  Church,  and  then  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  he  finds  that  while  both  had  their  pedagogical  value  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  consciousness,  neither  is  ultimate,  and  that  in  reality 
religion  is  spiritual  experience. 

Postpaid  $2.62  ;  net  $2£0, 


THE  WORK  AND  INFLUENCE  OF 

"THE  HOME" 

By  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  GILMAN 

Author  of  "Woman  and  Economics,"  '  Concerning  Children" 

X  HE  Home  as  an  institution  in  society  is  here  discussed  for  the  first  time. 
The  effect  of  the  Home  upon  our  social  life,  its  real  influence  upon  men  and 
women,  its  industrial  processes,  are  all  shown  in  a  new  light.  • 

Mrs.  Gilman  is  an  unusually  bright  writer.     I  take  no  risk  when  I  say  that  this 
book  will  be  widely  reviewed  and  variously  commented  upon.  Chicago  Tribune  x 

Postpaid  $1.62  ;  net  $1.50 


One-forty-one  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,   New  York 
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An  Important   Contribu- 
tion  to  History 

The  Love  Affairs 

of 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots 

By  MARTIN  HUME 

/jLN  historical  work  as  interesting  as  a 
romance.  It  tells  the  story  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots's  love  affairs,  and  traces 
their  influence  upon  the  political  wel- 
fare of  Scotland  and  other  countries. 
The  author's  position  as  an  historian,, 
and  his  former  work  on  a  similar  sub- 
ject, The  Courtship  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, "  give  the  book  exceptional  weight 
and  authority. 

With  Many  Portraits 
Postpaid  $3.72  ;  net  $3.30 


A  Superbly  Illustrated] 
History  of 

The  Lyceum 

and 
Henry  Irving 

By  AUSTIN  BRERETON 

x  HIS  book  appears  most  oppon 
at    the  time    of    Mr.    living's 
America.      The  author  has  disco 
much  interesting  material  that  is  < 
new.     He  has  had  the  active 
assistance  of  Mr.  Irving,  who  has 
much  from  his  collection  for  reprod^ 
tion    among    the    illustrations, 
ordinary  edition  is  limited  to  250  co 
in  America.     There  are  25  copies  < 
special  autograph  edition  at  $30. 
Net  about  Sy.jO 


CONTEMPORARY  MEN   OF  LETTERS  SERI1 

Brief   Critical  Biographies 


Bret  Harte 

By  H.  W.  BOYNTON 

A  HE  first  American  estimate  of  this 
American  author. 

Postpaid  83  cents;  net  fj  cents 


4 


Walter  Pater 

By  FERRIS  GREENSLET 

A  HE  first  connected  life  of  the 

English  stylist. 

Postpaid  83  cents;  net  75  cents 


•©•- 
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J6^     One-forty-one  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,   New  York 


RISfMAS 
TREASURES 


DODD  Ml 

■)12  FIFTH 


AT   ALL,    BOOKSTORES 


C&rtetmasi  Books  tor  X903 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
FOR     SALE    Br     ALL     BOOKBEALERS 

3Uustrate*  <$ift  &oofcs 

PAUL    LEICESTER    FORD 

Author  of  "'Wanted,  A  Matchmaker,"  "Wanted,  A  Chaperon/'  etc. 

%  €\fttkttt  £oto  Mm 

By   PAUL   LEICESTER   FORD 

PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD  achieved   many  well-known  successes  in  his  literary 
career,  but  in  none  has  his  power  and  ability  shown  itself  in  any  more  delight- 
ful and  convincing  form  than  in  this,  his  last  story.     It  concerns  itself  with  two 
young  Americans  in  New  York  society.     The  one,  a  wealthy  girl  hemmed  in  by 
the  conventionalities  of  society,  the  other,  a  young  fellow  hemmed   in  by  the  restrictions 
of  poverty. 

The  happy  ending  however  quite  atones  for  the  unpropitious  beginning. 

f  ullage  $Uu$tttatifm$t  in  pjotogtabure  ftp  $arrijtai  fi&a 

Berber  ©ecotation*  bp  George  &ftarton  <6&t»artiif 
Octavo,  cloth,  $2.00 


Also    by    Paul    Leicester    Ford, 
and    in     the    same    general     style: 

Wmtto,  a  iftatclmtate 
WmU%  a  CJaperon 


^{?fc$Kr3fert!?oju&  - 


FROM  A  FULL-PAGE,  PHOTOGRAVURE  ILLUSTRATION 
IN  "A  CHECKED  LOVE  AFFAIR." 
DRAWN  BY  HARRISON  FISHER. 


t£too  &ttractttoe  Christmas  35oofes 


JOHN       URI       LLOVD 

author  of 
Etidorhpa/'  etc 

With  numerous  illustrations  and  decorations 
8vo,  cloth,  »<?/,  $1.60. 


3£l>h-ikl>ah    By  JOHN   URI    LLOYD, 
AV*  V'  T^VttV    «  Stringtown  on  the  Pike,"  "  Etid< 


by  Reginald  Birch. 

&  grtorp  of  a  Hentucitp  jfeuto 

"T)  ED-HEAD"    will    be    remembered    as    a    very  picturesque     character   in 

rC     "Stringtown  on  the  Pike"   in  which  the  feud  was  touched  upon,  but  did  nor 

enter  into  the  story    to  any  great  extent.     In  this  new  story   ** Red-Head" 

is    the  principal  character.      It  is  a  stirring  tale  of  Kentucky   Mountain  life, 

and  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  way  in   which  a  feud  is  rekindled  by  an  old   legend. 

Interwoven  with  the  harsher  events  of  the  tale  there  is  a  very  touching  love  story. 

The  striking  full  page  illustrations  are  by  Reginald  Birch,  who  has  caught  the  local 
color  wonderfully.     The  border  decorations  are  also  by  Birch. 


PAUL     LAURENCE      DUNBAR 

DUNBAR, 

author  of  "  Candle-Lightin'  Time,"  "  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life,"  etc 
With  illustrations  by  the  Hampton  Institute  Camera  Club. 
8vo,  cloth,  net y  #1.50. 

&  JBteto  Volume  of  Btalect  $oema 

DUNBAR,  while  primarily  the  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  of  the  negro,  is  none 
the  less  a  true  poet  of  tender  sympathy  and  strong  feeling,  one  whose  work 
rings  with  "a  firm  note  beneath  the  light  cadences 
of  a  barbaric  vein.  tlWhen  Malindy  Sings"  is  a 
book  of  charming  quality,  the  dominant  note  being  the 
strength  of  homely  love  which  fills  the  soul  of  even  the  hum- 
ble negro.  The  illustrations  are  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  literary  quality  of  the  book.  Two  other  books  of  this 
same  character  (illustrated  with  photographs  taken  by  the 
Hampton  Institute  Camera  Club),  are 

IN  THE  SAME  STYLE,  ALSO  BY  DUNBAR : 


$oetttg  of  Cabin  anD  f  ielU 

Decorations  by  Alice  C.  Morse.      1 2  mo,  cloth,  $  1 .  50. 

Can&le<lf8l)tin'  Cfme 


Decorations  by  Margaret  Armstrong. 


i2mo,  cloth,  net,  £1.50 


HAMILTON    W.    MAB1E 


Mr.  Ma&ie's   New   Classic 


In 

By  HAMILTON 
WRIGHT  MABIE 


Author    of  "Under    the  Trees," 
"Forest  of  Arden,"   etc. 

JnU.JUjre   3fIItt0tration0 

Hub  Iftumerou*  decoration*  in  Color 
«2&P  Cbatief  %.  Linton 

Octavo,    cloth,   »<?/,    $1.80 


9to  ^t*o£Baots  3Tt»^l 

CTN  ARCADY"  is  an  out-of-doors  idyl;  with  something  of  the  at- 
X  mosphere  and  quality  of  Mr.  Mabie's  earlier  book,  so  charmingly 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  "In  the  Forest  of  Arden."  Mr. 
Low  has  illustrated  uIn  Arcady"  with  the  same  sympathy  and  delicate 
imagination,  and  has  interpreted  to  the  eye  the  series  of  four  pictures 
marking  the  successive  stages  of  growth  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  finds 
his  way  to  Nature  in  childhood  and  lets  his  mind  and  heart  unfold  in 
harmony  with  Nature.  Mr.  Mabie  has  endeavored,  in  an  imaginative 
and  poetic  way,  to  write  what  may  be  called  the  romance  of  the  growth 
of  a  human  soul,  from  the  first  perceptions  of  the  world  to  perfect  ripen- 
ing of  the  spirit  and  its  complete  expression  in  experience. 


totfytv  330060  ty  4$r.  /ttafcfe  in  tty$  (Elaborate  £>tyle 

\Lyt   SOT tdt    wjth  illustrations  and  decorations  by  Will  H.  Low.     Small  8vo,  cloth,  decorated  .  $2.00 

Of    ftrllfn,         Half  Calfor  Half  Morocco $5-00 

UEttfJCt  tyf  Q[Vtt&,  with  illustrations  in  photogravure  by  Charles  L.  Hinton.   8vo, cloth,  decorated, ntt  $2.00 

jUp    Jrtttlip    jF IITC,    with  numerous  illustrations  by  Maude  and  Genevieve  Cowlbs.     8vo.  cloth,       .  $2.£0 

91    Ci)iU>    Of    JQatttte,    small  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated, ntt  $1.80 

JciOffift    3>t0ttf£,  with  illustrations  and  decorations  by  George  Wright,     izmo,  cloth,        .        .ntt  $I.8o 


THE    HARVEST.       FROM     A 
ILLUSTRATION     BY     WILL 

M.ABIE'S      "IN    ARC  A  D 


PHOTOGRAVt RE 

H-     LOW    IN     MR. 


'. 


Cujo  l$tt$  Hrtt0tic  33ooks 


WALTER    RUSSELL 


of  t&e  %m% 


By    WALTER 

RUSSELL,  author 
of  "The  Sea  Chil- 
dren, "  and  famous 
as  a  painter  of  chil- 
drerVa  portraits. 

8vo,  cloth,   with  over  fifty  full -page  illustrations  and  many 

text  cuts,  Xftf  $2.00. 


THIS  beautiful   holiday    book    treats    of  the  training  of  children  from  the  child's 
point  of  view.      It  contains  many  beautiful  illustrations,  each  treating  of  some 
special  phase  of  child  life;    thus  the  development  of  the  child's  mind  is  shown, 
not  only  in  the  text,  but  in  a  series  of  unique  portraits  as  well. 

This  is  not  a  book  on  Child  Training,    but   an   attempt    to    transport    the    adult 
back  to  childhood,  and  is  a  book  about  children  for  grown-ups. 


A  New  Book  by 

ESTHER      SINGLETON 


Described  by  great  writers  and 
travellers,  and  profusely  illus- 
trated.     Edited    by    ESTHER 


Historic  ISuitotngs 

SINGLETON,    author     of    "A     Guide     to    the    Opera,"     "Great    Pictures,0    etc. 
8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  net9  $  1.60. 

THE    buildings    which    arc    closely    associated    with    the    great    events   in     the     world's     history     will 
never  cease  to  be  of  interest.      Their  artistic  reproductions  accompanied  by  graphic  descriptions  must 
suffice    for    the    great   majority  of  readers,   while  thu&e   who   have  had   the  opportunity  of  personal 
inspection  will  enjoy  all  the  more  the  memories  thus  invoked. 


OTHER     BOOICS    BY     THIS    WELL-KNOWN     AUTHOR, 
HNtfl  tX§  of  JPUtU  re—  D  eseri  bed  b  y  1  rest  w  rile  rs .  Svo,  clotb ,  Hi  nitrite  d  f  $  1 .  go 

tftanifMitic  €  Arirlci  anb  pft(acc^-I>e«ri1,jfd  br  £™1  »**»■   »*°i 

r  cloth,  jlJuilriled,        -        -      nar,     I.  GO 

^aitdon— Hcscnrjed  by  great  wrilen.     8vot  cloth,  illustrated,        -       nti 

j:.iuiqus  pamtmrji 

CurtCtV,  CotlJCT^  ftlltr  € tmoiCt—  Great  Buildings  described  by  great 

writers.      Wirt   about  7 J    illustr*. 
lions,  8irP,  cloth, 

6re.1t  pictures  $)rjcribtb  bin  4Breat  Wxittii 

With  nam  ere  m  Illustrations .     8vo,  etolh, 
parlrf"T'tc    Monuments   and    Sights   described    by   great  writers*     eVe, 
doth,  illustrated  ._.__. 


Inscribed  by  great   writers. 

lustrated,        »  -  - 


8*0,   doth,    li- 
nt/, 


I.40 
1.  no 

1.00 
2.O0 


Hotic  in  literature  ittft  art— *»*,«$«*», 
Companion  and  &uiDe  to  tbe  ©pera*-*^  doth, 


1  so 

1.60 

1.50 


--  -      -_  -. 
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CFvmieXTiB.      Emi       by. 

WALTER*  BV55ELL. 


"HER    SMILE."     ILLUSTRATION     FROM     "THE 
BENDING   OF  THE   TWIG." 


Jbr  iotoer*  of  tjje  ©rtent 


W.     D.    ELLWANGER 


S:: 


Cfje  ©rimtal 


With     a     chapter      on 

Oriental    Carpets,  Sad- 

4^4&  die-bags    and    Pillows. 

xVttCt    By  w*  D-  ELLWANGER>  with  manx 

3r      illustrations  in  color  and  in  black  and  white. 
Cloth,  8vo,  net,  $2.50. 
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Sfafcfeqjenaafrlc  to  Cberp  Super  of  fttgs 

THAT  Oriental  Rugs  are  full  of  poetry  and  beauty  is  one  good  reason  that  a  poet 
should  write  about  them.  This  book  considers  not  only  the  rug  but  the  Eastern 
carpet  and  saddle-bags,  mats  and  pillows.  It  will  treat  of  kinds  and  classes, 
types,  borders,  dyes,  etc.  But  its  strong  feature  is  its  practicality  and  simplicity.  It  has 
much  valuable  advice  for  the  buyer  and  collector.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  many 
colored  plates  of  choice  characteristic  specimens.  A  chapter  on  Inscriptions  and  Dates 
makes  it  of  especial  value  to  all  those  interested  in  rugs. 


ANNA 


BOWMAN        DODD 


Jntfre  palaces  of  t&e&ultan  SAANNNDA0B^; 

author  of  Cflt&e&rai  E>ap£,   Cljree  J&Mmanbp  SFmtjf,  etc* 

Large  8vo, 
with  numerous 
illustrations  i  n 
half-tone  and 
photogravure, 
sumptuously 
printed,  ttft, 
$4.00, 


THE  many 
readers  of 
Mrs.  Dodd's 
books  will  eagerly 
wekome  this  new 
important  volume 
0  fliers.  Mrs.  Dodd 
had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  see  the 
Sultan,  his  court  and 
his  palaces  from  the 
in«idk*.  She  also 
treats  admiiahly  of 
Turkish  political 
lite,  Constantinople, 
and  various  phases 
of  Eastern  life. 


Cfje  itolar  JRexorli  JSrafeen 


H.   R.   H.   THE   DUKE   OF   THE    ABRUZZ1 


in  tfie  Arctic 


ea 


By  H.  R.  H.  THE  DUKE  OF 
THE  ABRUZZI.  Translated  by 
William  Lc  Queux.  Illustrated  with 
2  5  full-page  photogravures,  over  200 
photographs  taken  by  the  author, 
panoramas,  maps,  etc.  2  vols., 
8vo,  net,  $12.50. 


THIS  work  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
contribution  to  Arctic  exploration  that 
has  appeared  since  the  publican  os  or* 
Nansen's  book,  "  Farthest  North/*  Indeed,  it 
may  well  claim  a  position  of  even  greater  atandreg 
than  that  much  discussed  work,  as  it  describe*  aa 
expedition  which  succeeded  in  penetrating  nearer 
to  the  North  Pole  than  has  ever  been  done  before 
— the  Duke's  party  reaching  latitude  86*  34* 
North,  thus  beating  Nansen's  previou*  record. 

The  illustrations  of  this  work  are  a  very  special 
feature  and  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 


Salftnt  Points  of  the    ff'ori :     The  OyU  is 
Straightforward  —  unadorned,  Tkoreagkly 

1  authentic.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Ummerms 
hits  here  and  there.  No  brtbildcring  mass  ef 
technicalities. 


A  New  Book  on  Decoration 


LILLIE  HAMILTON   FRENCH 

f|ome«  anb  their 
©notation  SU™ 

FRENCH. 

With    over    ioo    illustrationSj    photographs, 
8vo,  doth,  nety  $3.00. 


IN  this  book  both  houses  and  apartments  arc  considered.    Special  atten- 
tion is  |*aid  to  arrangement  of  different  interiors,  proper  decoration 
of  the  window  and    the    fireplace,    and    to    questions    of  color. 
Diagrams  arc  given  indicating  various  positions  fur  furniture  in  a  room, 
Each  room  in  a  house  or  apartment  haa  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  it. 


TREATMENT     OF     A     CORNER.       ILLUSTRATION 
FROM     "HOMES     AND     THEIR     DECORATION." 


j&eto  jftttton 


GEORGE     BARR    McCL'TCHKON 


In  an  entirely  different  vein 
from   his  former   work 


IHjerrotis; 

GEORGE  BARR 
McCUTCHEON 

AUTHOR    OF 

"  €a$tU  Ctancpnroto/ * 
11  Ormtftarfe/1  etc* 

THIS  is  a  new  book 
by  an  author  who 
is  in  the  front  rank 
of  novelists,  and  whose 
work  displays  an  individ- 
uality and  power  at  once 
refreshing  and  impressive, 
This  novel  gives  ever)1 
promise  of  being  the  great 
success  of  the  year. 


&  Strong  SUaitettc  &tor?  of  £t& 

in  Clay  County,  Indiana,  beginning  with  the  idyllic  love  of  the  young 
farmer  and  the  girl  teacher,  which  culminates  in  a  marriage  that  brings 
perfect  bliss  in  spite  of  poverty  and  hard  work;  the  only  cloud  upon 
their  horizon  is  the  presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rejected  lover, 
the  villain  of  the  story.  The  development  of  an  intricate  plot,  worked 
out  in  a  masterly  manner,  keeps  the  interest  of  the  reader  at  the  highest 
tension,  as  one  follows  the  awakening  of  ambition  in  the  young  man,  his 
life  in  Chicago,  where  he  rises  rapidly  in  his  profession,  his  first  down- 
ward step  in  concealing  his  marriage  from  his  friends  and  associates* 
the  frightful  entanglement  into  which  his  weakness  leads  him*  up  to  the 
tragical  end  which  brings  into  high  relief  the  noble  characters  of  two 
beautiful  and  loving  women. 

H  A  first-rate  American  Story  full  of  Action  and  Interest" 

gmutftratrt!  6p  C  JD.  BftHtamj*  ,2m0j  doth,  $1.50 


ILLUSTRATION 
BY  GEORGE 
DRAWN     BY     C.     D. 


FROM  "THE  SHERRODS.' 
BARR«*  McCUTCHEON 
WILLIAMS. 


A  New  Book  by 

BEATRICE     HARRADEN 

Jfrmsfmm 

By  BEATRICE 
HARRADEN,  au- 
thor of  "  Ships  That 
Pass  in  the  Night," 
"  The  Fowler,"  etc. 
i2mo,     cloth,     $1.50 


THIS  is  an  un- 
usual story  writ- 
ten with  the  true 
sympathetic  insight  of 
an  author  who  sounds 
with  deft  touch  the 
deep  chords  of  the 
human  heart. 


THE   AUTHOR 


%  Jhtvtov  of  Character  fiDttodopraent  tfwt  &tH  Appeal 
€0  tfje  £pmpatl)ie0  of  0  large  Ctaifjef  of  fteafctrjtf 

The  hero  is  a  man  who  has  been  thwarted  in  his  life  work  by 
the  incompatibility  of  his  wife,  whose  influence  follows  and  nearly 
wrecks  his  sensative  nature  even  after  her  death. 

Fortunately  for  him  and  his  son  (a  boy  of  twelve),  "  Katharine 
Frensham  "  comes  into  their  lives  and  not  only  brings  them  into 
harmony  with  each  other,  but,  with  her  love,  rounds  out  and 
completes  a  life  that  was  dangerously  near  to  shipwreck. 

OTHER    BOOKS    BY    MISS    HARRADEN: 

J^ilDa  Strafford— 1 2mo,  cloth       -  $1.25 

A .  California  Story.      With  illustrations  by  Eric  Pape. 

Cfje  jpotolet — nmo,  cloth         -  -  -  -  1.50 

<£fnp0  Cfjat  #a&tf  in  tfjt  |Uifffjt—  nmo,  cloth,  illustrated,     1.50 


A  M  E  L  I  A       E  .      B  A  R  R 

Wt>t  Elacft  paining 

By  AMELIA  E.  BARR,  author  of  "The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon^ 
cc  The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane,"  "A  Song  of  a  Single  Note,"  etc. 
Cloth,  nmo,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

&  Cale  of  Boston  Cotons 

THE  story  opens  in  old  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  but  soon  passes  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  "  reign  "  of  the  Mathers  and  about  the 
period  of  the  witchcraft  delusions.  Mrs.  Barr  has  so  set  forth 
the  horribly  distorted  ideas  prevailing  at  that  time,  the  remarkable 
personality  and  influence  of  the  Mathers,  and  the  charming  love 
story  woven  about  the  whole  as  to  make  an  unusually  interesting 
novel. 


OTHER    RECENT    BOOKS    BY    MRS.    BARR. 

ittaifytf,  Wibt$  and  2$acl>efor$,  i6mo,  cloth,    .              .  $1.25 

3P,  3H>0U  and  tf>C  <0#>er  <©nt,  i2mo,  clpth,  illustrated,  1.25 

Cf>e  ;jttait)  Of  ffl&ibtn  Haiie,  a  sequel  to  u  A  Bow  of  Orange 

Ribbon."     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,            .         .         .  1.50 

Also  in  Holiday  Series,    ......  1.25 

<$OUl$  Of  f&a&tfage,  1 2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  1.50 
Also  in  Ajax  Series. 

%  <$0fl$  Of  a  Single  $Ote,  I2m<>>  cloth,  illustrated,  1.50 


JEROME     K.     JEROME 

By  JEROME  K.  JEROME,  author  of "  The'  Second  Thoughts 
of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  "Paul  Kelver,"  etc.  Liberally,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  nmo,  $1.00  list. 

THIS  delightful  volume  is  a  companion  book  to  the  author's 
"  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  which  met  with  such 
marked  success  last  year.     Jerome  writes  in  the  dry,  humor- 
ous vein  which  is  so  dearly  prized  and  appreciated  by  all  Americans. 


Cfpee  excellent  Jiotoete 


E  D  E  Nv.P  H  ILL  POTTS 


Cfje  * otoen  JWicfc  aByf, 


EDEN    PHILLPO 1  I  S, 
author  of"  Children  of  the  Mist," 
"The  Farm  of  the  Dagger,"  etc.       Illustrated,      nmo,  cloth,  £1.50. 

THRILLING     ADVENTURE 

A  STORY  full  of  adventure  and  excitement.  The  "Golden  Fetich" 
becomes  the  property  of  a  young  man  who,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  a  celebrated  and  a  wealthy  man,  finds  himself  reduced  to 
comparative  poverty.  He  decides  to  invest  his  small  capital  in  fitting  up 
an  expedition  to  discover  the  treasure  to  which  the  "Golden  Fetich" 
points  the  way.  This  leads  him  into  the  heart  of  Africa  and  thrilling 
experiences  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  Phillpotts  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
story  telling,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  has  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  country  in  which  the  scene  of  this  absorbingly  interesting 
story  is  laid. 

PAUL    LAURENCE    DUNBAR 

In  ©to  plantation  Baps 

By    PAUL    LAURENCE     DUNBAR, 

author  of  "  Folks  from  Dixie,"  "  Candle- 
Lightin'  Time,"  etc.  Illustrated,  nmo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  best  prose  work  that  Dunbar  has  ever 
done.  No  other  writer  seems  to  go  so  close  to  the  real 
"darky"  heart  as  does  this  author.  It  is  well  worth 
reading  a  second  time. 


f/V  OLD  ^ 

PLANTATION 
DAYS- 


FAPLLAPREHeE  DOKBftfc 


MARGARET  CROSBY  MUNN 


Obligato,"   etc. 


MUNN,  author  of  "A  Violin 
12010,  cloth,    $1.50. 

A       MUSICAL      NOVEL 

A  STORY  full  of  musical  love  and  passion  of  an  intellectual  kind. 
It  deals  with  love  in  both  its  personal  and  its  universal  sense — 
the  love  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  the  love  that  passing 
through  a  human  personality  uplifts  and  helps  to  save  the  world.     One 
of  the  principal  characters  is  a  great  singer  in  opera,  a  woman  of  bril- 
liant mind  and  noble  character. 


THE  "DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS." 
BY  RUBENS.  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  LUBKE'S 
"HISTORY    OF    ART." 


a  Jiotod  Quartette 


1 


E.  PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 

C{je  §9eltoto 
Crayon 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPEN- 
HEIM,     author      of     "The 

Traitors,"  etc.  Illustrated,  iimo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  Order  of  the  Yellow  Crayon  Ml  a  secret 
society  composed  of  the  nobles  of  the  earth, 
and  originally  instituted  for  united  action 
against  socialists  and  anarchists.  Its  members  were 
under  oath  to  obey  to  the  letter  all  commands 
written  in  yellow  pencil  of  a  peculiar  shade.  It  was 
iucL  a  command  that  broke  up  the  beautiful  American 
home  of  the  Due  de  Souspennier.  The  way  in  which 
the  Duke  rescues  his  wife  from  the  snare  of  the  tin- 
principled  leader  makes  a  very  thrilling  tale. 

In  none  of  his  well  known  stories  has  this  author 
done  such  powerful  and  dramatic  work, 

ANTHONY 
TROLLOP   E 

C|)e  Custate 
Btamonte 

By  ANTHONY  TROL- 
LOPE.  Uniform  with  Barset- 
shire  and  Parliamentary  Novels* 
2  vols.,  illustrated,  $2.50. 

'  I  aO  round  out  our  very  popular  set  of 
Barsetshire  and  Parliamentary 
Novels  by  Anthony  Trqllope,  *fThe 
Eustace  Diamonds*'  is  needed.  In 
response  to  the  call  which  has  been  made 
for  it  we  have  therefore  added  this  classic, 
the  most  stirring  of  all  TrollopeTs  stories. 


JAMES     L.    FORD 

Cfce  Arajeit  Calf 

By  JAMES  L.  FORD,  author 
of  "The  Literary  Shop," 
"  Hypnotic  Tales,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated.     1 2mo,  cloth,  #1.25. 


A    KEEN  sari  re  showing  how  an  absurd  worship 
of  that  nebulous  body,  **  The  Four  Hun- 
dred," is  carried  in  every  grade  of  America* 
life,  and  especially  in  Mrs,  Catnip's  4l  select  buari- 
jng  house.  *' 

Mr.  Ford  has  not  aimed  his  satire  at  society,  but 
rather  at  those  whose  feverish  interest  in  *kTbe 
Four  Hundred"  is  fed  by  the  i(  Society  Page"  or 
our  papers.  He  shows  in  a  most  amusing  tsiiiiQn 
the  manner  in  which  the  sensational  press  repleokhet 
the  ranks  of  "  The  Four  Hundred  M  with  aristocrat! 
of  iis  own  creation. 


CONSTANCE 
S    M    E    D     L    E    Y 

&n  Spril  primes* 

By    CONSTANCE     SMED- 
LEY.     i2mo3  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  a?eltgf>tfuHp  f  rejrtj 
anb   Original    23aoH 

A  BO  OK  full  of  the  witchery  of  un- 
alloyed comedy  h  this  *«  April 
Princess/*  The  Princess  is  one  of 
those  delightful  feminine  creatures  who 
find  the  world  one  of  the  very  best  places 
to  live  in.  The  story  tingles  with  life 
and  sparkles  with  gaiety,  and,  for  all  its 
smartness,  is  full  of  wisdom  and  mellow 
humor. 


JOHN      OX 

i&arbe  of  <Sxmh 
&apou 

By  JOHN  OXENHAM,  author 
of  "  God's  Prisoner,"  "A  Princess 
of  Vascovy,"  etc.  i2mo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  $1.50 


E    N    H    A    M 


A   STORY  of  unusual  power  and   com- 
pelling interest.      The  itory  opens  with 

a  tragedy  which  takes  place  on  Christmas  eve.  Into  the  lonely  life  of  Barbe  there  comes  in  an 
unexpected  and  striking  manner  the  one  who  proves  to  be  the  great  factor  m  developing  the  love  that 
has  lain  within  her.  Throughout  the  story  in  strong  contrast  to  the  darker  events  of  the  tale  shines  the 
unwavering  love  of  the  sturdy,  noble  girl  for  her  absent  lover.  The  efforts  of  a  rival  to  kill  her  lover 
lead  to  a  serira  of  adventures  which  are  exciting  in  the  extreme,  and  so  vividly  described  that  they  cannot 
be  forgotten  tor  many  a  day.      It  is  without  doubt  the  best  work  that  this  virile  writer  has  given  ust 


BARBARA     YECHTON 


B'tfberel 

By  BARBARA  YECH- 
TON, author  of  "Young 
Mrs.  Teddy/1  "We Ten," 
etc.  1  2iii"t  cloth,  illus- 
trated, $1.50 

The  best  jtery 
Mhs  Tec  htm  bos  written 

IN  this  book  the  manner 
of  life  OH  the  island  ot 
St.  Croix  is  so  graphically" 
described  in  its  different 
phases,  the  happenings  range 
so  naturally  from  comic  to 
pathetic,  that  the  reader  is 
sure  to  put  the  book  down 
with  a  sigh  of  regret.  It  is 
fill  I  of  action,  and  abounds 
in  good,  clear,  character 
drawing. 


THE     COURT     ROOM     SCENE.      ILLUSTRATION 
FROM     "RED-HEAD."      DRAWN    BY    REGINALD    BIRCH. 


XEtto  £attxoovtl)v  Boofca 


GEN.     JAMES      GRANT     WILSON 

tEDljackrap  in  tfce  ^nitrtr  States  mS 

^  GRANT 

WILSON,  author  of  "  Life  of  General  Grant,"  "  Bryant  and  His 
Friends,"  etc.  Illustrated.  In  2  vbls.  8vo,  cloth,  net,  $  12.50. 
Edition  limited  to  probably  750  copies. 

THE  illustrations,  of  which  there  will  be  nearly  100,  are  a  special 
feature  of  this  book  and  include  about  15  full-page  Thackeray 
portraits  by  D'Orsay,  Doyle,  Leech,  Maclise  and  others — a  col- 
lection which  is  believed  to  be  the  best  ever  made.  The  book  also  con- 
tains facsimile  letters  containing  delightful  pen-and-ink  drawings  by 
Doyle  and  Thackeray.  A  large  proportion  of  these  American  letters, 
as  well  as  the  illustrations,  appear  in  this  work  for  the  first  time.  There 
are  also  many  of  Thackeray's  most  characteristic  and  best  drawings. 
Specially  notable  is  one  containing  the  twelve  members  of  the  royal 
family,  in  which  the  head  of  each  member  of  the  group  is  most  in- 
geniously taken  from  an  English  stamp. 

The  book  is  printed  on  handsome  paper  and  the  greatest  pains  have 
been  taken  to  make  it  a  really  handsome  de  luxe  edition.  It  appeals  not 
only  to  collectors,  but  to  all  lovers  of  Thackeray. 


EDWARD       EVERETT       HALE 

<***        a*       1*         ¥        By  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE, 
VPtf    100  4l"QPlt     author  of  "The  Man  Without  a 

Country,"  "Ten  Times  One  is  Ten," 
"  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  net,  $  1.20. 

35ntete0tftt8  Stutfriowi  of  tye  my 

A  COLLECTION  of  articles  recently  written  for  several  journals 
of  wide  circulation  and  now  for  the  first  time  published  in  book 
form.  The  questions  discussed  are  important  and  the  past  few 
months  have  given  an  opportunity,  such  as  is  not  frequent,  for  studying 
some  public  questions  in  their  wider  relations.  These  facts,  taken  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Hale's  known  ability  as  a  writer,  insure  a  book  well 
worth  a  careful  reading. 

It  is  a  volume  full  of  the  ripe  wisdom  of  a  well-stored  mind,  writ- 
ten in  Dr.  Hale's  charming  style. 


Wf)vtt  dtxttlltnt  ^iograpl)if0 

FRANCES  GERARD 

By  FRANCES  GERARD,  author  of 

a  king's  Romance  sszi'tS.i 

Probably,  net>  $6.50. 

C&e  £>tor?  of  j&ilan,  tfutft  fcntg,  of  Serbia 

SERVIA,  after  repeated  revolts  from  Turkish  rule,  finally  achieved  national  independ- 
ence in  1878,  and  the  young  reigning  Prince,  Milan   Obrenovitch,  was  proclaimed 

King  in  1882.  In  1875  he  married  Natalie  Ketchco,  who  quickly  won  the  love  of 
the  Servians.  In  1889,  without  any  publicly  known  cause,  he  suddenly  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  twelve  years  old,  and  went  to  live  in  Paris  where  he 
was  educated.  In  1888  he  divorced  Queen  Natalie,  though  they  were  nominally  recon- 
ciled and  the  decree  of  divorce  was  annulled  in  1893.  His  reign  was  a  stormy  one 
politically,  and  as  a  man  his  moral  delinquencies  became  public  scandals. 

This  book  is  not  all  history,  but  deals  with  the  private  life,  intrigues  and  vicissitudes 
of  an  exceedingly  interesting  family. 


a  Court  in  €%ik  fny; 


THE     MARCHESA     VITELLESCHI 

the    MARCHESA    VITELLESCHI. 
volumes.     With  numerous  illustrations. 
8vo,  cloth,  net,  $6.50. 

C^e  Romance  of  tye  $tuatt* 

THE  first  volume  begins  with  the  flight  of  James  II.  to  France  in  1689,  and  ends 
with  the  return  to  France  of  his  grandson,  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  after 
his  terrible  defeat  on  Culloden  Moor  in  1 746.  It  is  based  upon  unused  works 
and  manuscripts  and  includes  a  hitherto  unknown  chart  of  the  Prince's  itinerary  of  his 
progress  through  Scotland.  The  second  volume  covers  the  Prince's  incognito  for  eighteen 
years,  his  marriage  to  the  Princess  Louisa,  afterwards  known  as  the  Countess  of  Albany, 
and  his  life  in  Italy,  where  he  died  in  1788. 


J.        FITZGERALD        MOLLOY 

Cfce  jailor  &mg:  ^tlltam  IV. 

His  Court  and  His  Subjects.    By  J.  FITZGERALD  MOLLOY,  author  of  "The  Queen1  * 
Comrade/*  *'  Romance  of  the  Irish  Stage/1  etc.     Illustrated,  2  vols,  Svo,^/,  $6,50, 

THESE  volumes  cover  a  period  of  unusual  interest  aud  of  which  comparatively  little 
is  known,  since  it  is  too  recent  tor  history  and  too  remote  for  personal  recollection. 
Entertaining  pictures  are  given,  not  alone  of  the  Court  and  its  courtiers,  but  of  the 
numerous  men  and  women  whose  genius,  wit  or  eccentricity  made  them  remarkable, 
Many  of  the  personages  mentioned  are  the  ancestors  of  those  who  to-day  occupy  promi- 
nent positions,  besides  a  distinguished  company,  such  as  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, Lady  Byron,  Disraeli,  Harriet  Mardneau,  Fanny  Kemble  and  Macready. 


dfour  J¥U0ceflaneou0  35ooft« 


JAMES    SCHOULER 

<£tj$tj?  gears  of 
WLnion 


By  JAMES  SCHOULER,  LL.D., 
author  of  "A  History  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
Close  of  the  Civil  War,"  in  6  vols.,  "His- 
torical Briefs. '  *  « « Constitutional  Studies, ' ' 
etc.  1 2  mo,  cloth.  Net,  $1.75. 
^itr  jPitft  6ra  ajf  an  fnbtpettbtmt  illation 

'TPHIS  book  of  extracts  from  the  author's 
-*•  larger  work  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  some  eminent  educators 
for  the  special  use  of  students  and  the 
casual  reader,  and  comprises  a  consecutive 
narrative  of  our  United  States  history  for 
the  same  period  (1 783-1 865).  It  has 
been  prepared  under  the  author's  own 
supervision. 


PLAYS    I    HAVE    SEEN 

\mn  Jf  Hafae 
§&ttn 

Cloth,  i2mo,  net,  $1.00. 
"The  Play's  the  Thing." 

T  OVERS  of  the  theatre — and  then- 
name  is  legion — will  find  this  a 
convenient  form  in  which  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  plays  they  have  seen  and 
all  the  interesting  facts  connected  with 
each  one,  including  reviews  and  criticisms 
with  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses,  and 
scenes  from  the  plays  which  are  now 
so  excellently  reproduced  in  many  of  the 
illustrated  papers  and  magazines. 


G.K.CHESTERTON 

kartell  Cppe* 

By   G.    K.    CHESTERTON, 

author  of  "The  Defendant," 
"The  Wild  Knight,"  etc.  nmo, 
cloth,  net,  $1.20. 

CT&e  iRofit  Calfctl'Of  Critic  in  Lmfton 


MR.  CHESTERTON  is  a  literary 
critic  who  has  won  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess in  England  during  the  past 
two  years.  He  has  a  distinctive  style 
and  a  riotous  gift  of  paradox.  His  new 
book  contains  essays  on  Charlotte  Bronte, 
William  Morris  and  his  school,  the  optim- 
ism of  Byron,  Pope  and  the  art  of  satire, 
Stevenson,  Tolstoy,  Savonarola,  etc. 


CHARLES  STUART 
STREET 

Hanto* 

By  CHARLES  STUART 
STREET.  Bound  in  leather, 
uniform  with  Mr.  Street's  well- 
known  "  Bridge  up  to  Date," 
and  "Whist  up  to  Date,"  net, 

$1.25. 

glXTY  Bridge  Hands,  hand- 
somely printed  in  red  and 
black,  with  the  necessary  notes 
and  explanations. 
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The  Phonograph  is  the  best  present,  because- of  its  inexhaustible  variety  and 
its  educational  value.  Thousands  of  selections  are  catalogued  and  at  least  IS  are 
added  each  month ;  some  classic,  some  popular  and  timely,  some  grave,  some  gay. 

The  wonderful  superiority  in  musical  performance  and  technical  excellence 
of  Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records  has  forced  other  makers  to  officially  admit  that 
they  cannot  compete. 

Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records  are  immeasurably  better  than  the  imitations  or 
the  old  styles. 

Go  to  the  nearest  dealer's  and  hear  Mr,  Edison's  latest  improvements. 
Dealers  everywhere  sell  Phonographs. 

The  Phonograph  Art  Calendar,  6  beautiful  cards,  lithographed  In  12  colors,  size  WH  by 
14 /£  inches ,  no  advertising  in  sight,  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents  at  New  York  office. 

NATIONAL   PHONOGRAPH   COMPANY,  Orange,  N.  J, 
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Dirt  is  Various— always  out  of  pi- 

It  mars  lives  and  homes  and  people.   Tisti. 
best  of  good  manners  to  be  clean.    A  cake  of 
Hand  Sapolio  is  half  a  social  introduction. 


City  Soil  Is  Smut,  smoke,  grime. 

Country  soil  is  just  clean  dirt;  wholesome,  but 
not  pretty.  Both  yield  to  Hand  Sapouo. 
The  daintiest  soap  made.  Indispensable  to 
everyone  who  desires  the  real  beauty  of  perfect 

cleanliness. 


THE  PORES  are  the  safety  valves  of  the 
body.  If  they  be  kept  in  perfect  order  by  con- 
stant and  intelligent  bathing  a  very  general 
source  of  danger  from  disease  is  avoided. 
Hand  Sapolio  is  unequaled  as  a  gentle, 
efficacious  pore-opener.  Other  soaps  chemic- 
ally dissolve  the  dirt — Hand  Sapouo  removes 
it.  Other  soaps  either  gloss  over  the  pores,  or 
by  excess  of  alkali  absorb  the  healthful  secre- 
tions which  they  contain. 

Its  price  is  small,  its  use  a  fine  habit. 
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HOAR 


Two  Notable  Autobiographies 


GORDON 


Autobiography 
of  Seventy  Years 


BY 

SENATOR  6E0R6E  F.  HOAR 

In  two  volumes,  with  portrait, 
$7.50  net  (postage,  additional) 

1st  K.t J t Ion,  Not,  21 ;  2d  Edition,  Dec.  8;  3d  Edition, 
Dec.  16. 

"  A  book  which,  considered  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  materials  of  American  history 
will  rank  with  Benton's  *  Thirty  Tears  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate/  and  Blaine's '  Twenty  Years 
in  Congress/  is  the  'Autobiography  of 
Seventy  Yearn/  by  George  F.  Hoar.  From 
one  point  of  view  the  narrative  is  decidedly 
superior  to  either  of  the  works  with  which 
we  have  compared  it.  The  author  is  not 
only  a  statesman,  but  also  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  letters."  N.  Y.  Sun. 


Reminiscences 


of  the 


Wai 


BY 

GENERAL  JOHN  B.  OORDON 

Id  one  volume,  with  three  portraitist 
$8.00  net  (postage,  23  cents) 

Third  Large  Edition 

"  His  battle  scenes  are  living  pictures. 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  Valuable  not  only  because  the  writer  has 
had  it  in  his  power  to  furnish  a  great  deal 
of  first-hand  testimony  concerning  impor- 
tant events  and  distinguished  commanders, 
but  because  the  trustworthiness  of  the  nar- 
rative is  guaranteed  by  the  admirable  spirit 
that  pervades  it."  The  N.  Y.  Sua. 

"  It  is  a  big,  brainy,  full-blooded,  manlr 
American  storv,  passionately  thrilled  with 
a  high  spirit  of  American  hopefulness." 

St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


CENTRAL  ASIA  AND  TIBET 

Toward  the  Hohy  CUy  of  Laaaa 
By  SVEN  HEDIN 


With  eight  ffltistrattona  in  color,  16  drawings  by  distinguished  artists,  400  photographs 

Two  volumes,  large  8vo,  $10.90  net 


and  Awr  mapm. 


This  book,  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  exploration  and  discovery  for  many 
vt-.s  i-s*.  is  the  first  adequate  description  of  Dr.  Hedin's  remarkable  expedition  and  its  accom- 
plishments, an  expedition  so  rich  in  adventure,  as  well  as  solid  achievement,  that  he  has 
been  called,  by  the  London  press,  "  the  modern  knight-errant  of  science."  The  work  has, 
in  fact,  much  "of  the  quality  of  a  tale  of  adventure,  while  it  embodies  scientific  facts  and  in- 
vestigations of  the  utmost  importance,  including  Prof.  Himly's  readings  of  the  ancient 
U88.  discovered. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE 

By  FIELD  MARSHAL  VISCOUNT  WOLSELEY 

Two  volumes,  with  photogravure  portraits  and  plans,  $8.00  net 

This  soldier's  life  story,  told  by  himself,  is  not  only  a  work  of  much  historic  value,  bat  a 
stirring  tale  an  well,  a  piece  of  martial  autobiography  of  very  genuine  interest.  It  includes 
accounts  of  the  Burmese  War,  the  Crimean  War,  the  Great  Mutiny  and  the  Relief  of  Luck- 
now,  the  Chinese  War  of  1860,  the  expedition  to  Canada  during  our  Civil  War,  the  Rid 

Rebellion,  the  Ashantee  War,  etc. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York 
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BOOKS  OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY 


thousand 


Colonel 
Carter's 
Christmas 


BY 

F.  HOPKINSON 
SMITH 

The  author  of  "The 
Fortunes  of  Oliver 
Horn"  has  never  done  a  sincerer  or  more 
wholesome  or  more  fascinating  tale  than  this. 
It  is  a  wholly  new  story  never  before  published, 
even  serially. 

Etustrxted  in  colors  by  F.  C.  Yohn.    ft  JO 


By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 


The  Bar 
Sinister 


Beautifully  tffustr&ted  in 
colors*    $1+50 


"All  lovers  of  dogs  as  well  as  students  of 
human  nature  who  were  first  attracted  to 
this  admirable  story  are  sure  to  find  renewed 
satisfaction  in  its  latest  setting,  which  makes 

Of  it  A  MOST  ALLURING  GIFT  BOOK." 

N*  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review* 


LITTLE  RIVERS,  by  Henry  van  Dyke 

Uniform  u,UH  {?£  JgJf%JS*« 

"  Dr.  van  Dyke's  charm  of  expression 
lies  in  a  subtle  commingling  of  the  matter 
of  fact  with  the  poetic.  Mr.  Du  Mond's 
pictures  admirably  interpret  the  spirit  of  the 
essays." — Washington  Star. 
Beautifully  illustrated (n  colors  by  DuMond.  $!J0 


"One  of  the  most 
charming  companions 
to  be  found  in  contem- 
porary literature/1 

Brooklyn  Eagle, 


Eighty  Drawings 


THE  NEW  GIBSON  BOOK 

Including 

The  Weaker  Sex 

"  The  best  of  the  series.      His  style  grows  con- 
stantly in  breadth  and  authority.'1 — N.  Y.  Ev'g.  Post. 

$4,20  net  {express  collect) 


"J*  Superb  Holiday  Gift/* 

John  S.  Sargent 6o  KSL 

The  Text  by  Mrs.  Meynell 

"No  modern  painter's  work  embodies  so  much  that  is 
vital,  significant,  and  personal." — Boston  Transcript. 

$30  net 


"The  most  distinguished  'juvenile*  of  the  year/* 

THE  STORY  of  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS  KNIGHTS 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  HOWARD  PVLE 

^TMDLD  in  the  same  style  which  distinguished  his  "  Robin  Hood  JP  ;    produced  in  the  same 
■^    handsome  form,   and    profusely  illustrated  with    Mr.    Pyle's  characteristic   drawings,   this 
legend  of  never-ending  interest  is  more  attractive  and  enthralling  than  ever  before, 
Profusely  illustrated,  $2*50  net  (postage  16  cents) 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,   NEW  YORK 
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THE  NEW  SCRIBNER  FICTION 


JOHN 
FOX,  Jr. 


the  Little  Shepherd 
of  Kingdom  Come. 


A  very  great  success — 90th 
thousand  already.  "  Here 
Is  an  American  SOrtl**1  *aya 

the  London  (Eng.)  Morning  JW,  "that  beats  with  ha  man 
blood,  and  if  we  were  to  fill  this  column  with  its  praises  we 
could  do  no  more  than  advise  you  to  read  it,1'    $1.50. 


THOMAS 

NELSON  PAGE 


Gordon    Keith*    Now  in   its   120th  thousand.     u  Mm. 

Page's  most  serious  effort, T1  says  the  Sutton.  "Full  of  inci- 
dent, full  of  plot,  full  of  character/1  says  the  Chicago  Dmt$  AW 
Few  novels  have  had  a  success  like  this  in  so  short  a  time.  %\  Uc. 


EDITH 

WHARTON 


Sanctuary.  "This  is  a  striking  little  book/-  says  the 
London  Tim?*,  "striking  in  its  simplicity  and  penetration,  its 
passion  and  restraint.  .  .  „  To  write  like  this  is  t^  bf  in 
artist,  to  have  created  something.11  Beautifully  illustrated. 
#1.50, 


ALICE  DUER 
MILLER 


Calderon*s  Prisoner.  A  spirit  of  true  romance  is 
here  blended  in  an  unusual  degree  with  knowledge  of  con- 
temporaneous life  and  manners.     11.50. 


FREDERICK 
PALMER 


The  Vagabond*  Lt  A  distinct  addition  to  imaginative 
literature,"  says  the  Glasgow  Herald.  Now  in  its  13th  thousand. 
Spiritedly  illustrated.    $1.50* 


FRANK  H. 
SPEARMAN 


The  Daughter  of  &  Magnate.  ''It  has  the 
American  vitality,  the  American  atmosphere,  the  American 
push.1' — Mothestcr ItetnocnU  <£  Chronicle.    Beautifully  illustrated, 

|1.50. 


JACOBS 


Odd  Or  aft.     u  There  is  something  laughable  on  every 
page.   ,   .  Mr.  Jacob's  humor  is  irresistible.'1 — _V_  Y.  Tribune. 

Illustrated.    $1.50. 


W,  A. 

FRASER 


CYRUS 

TOWN5END 
BRADY 

A*T.  QU1LLER- 

COUCH 

FRANCES 
POWELL 


The  Blood  Lilies*  A  novel  of  the  Northwest.  "At 
times  it  looks  like  a  Longfellow  prose  poem/1—  Boston  Herald. 
Illustrated,     $1.50. 


A  Doctor  of  Philosophy-  In  which  Mr.  Bradt 
enters  a  wholly  new  field,  "Thoroughly  absorbing," — Bortv* 
Trajucript.     $1-25, 

Two  Sides  of  the  Face*     Characteristic  tales  by  a 

distinguished  story  teller.     1 1.50. 

The    House    on   the    Hudson.     Now  In  its  7th 

edition*     Has  come  to  stay.     12mo.     $l,t>0. 
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Books  Worth  Knowing 


Red-Head 

By  JOHN    URI    LLOYD,    author    of  "Stringtown  on  the  Pike,"    etc. 

An  absorbing  story  of  an  extremely  interesting  phase  in  Kentucky 
life — the  feud.  The  illustrations  constitute  some  very  striking 
full  pages  and  border  decorations. 

Price,  net,  $1.60 


A  Checked 
Love  Affair 

By   PAUL    LEICESTER    FORD, 
author  of «« Wanted,  A  Chaperon,"  etc. 

A  charming  story.  One  of  the 
latest  that  Mr.  Ford  wrote,  and 
never  before  published  in  book  form. 

Illustrations  in  photograrurc  by  Harrison  Fisher. 

Price,  $2.00 


In  Arcady 

By    HAMILTON    W.    MABIE, 
author  of  "Under  The  Trees,"  etc. 

An  out-of-doors  idyl,  with  some- 
thing of  the  atmosphere  and  quality 
of  Mr.  Mabie's  earlier  work, 
"The  Forest  of  Arden." 

Illustrations  in  photogravure  by  Will  H.  Low. 

Price,  net,  $1.80 


When  Malindy  Sings 

By  PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR,  author  of"  Candle-Iightin'  rime,"  etc. 

These   poems  are  among  the  very  best  this  noted  author  has 
written.     Illustrations  by  the  Hampton  Institute  Camera  Club. 

Price,  net,  $1.50 

Historic  Buildings 

Edited  by  ESTHER  SINGLETON,  author  of  "A  Guide  to  the  Opera,"  etc. 

The  buildings  which  are  closely  associated  with  the  great  events 
in   the   world's  history   will   never   cease   to   be  of  interest. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Price,  net,  $1.60 
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the  Bookman  for  1904 


THE  STORY  OF 
TWENTY  YEARS 

By  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck 


*\^4HILE,  during  the  year  1904,  The  Bookman  will  guard 
jrjF/  jealously  its  conceded  place  as  a  magazine  which  speaks  out 
fearlessly  and  with  authority  on  literary  subjects,  its  pro- 
gramme for  the  year  includes  a  number  of  features  which  will  appeal 
to  Americans  whether  interested  or  not  In  books  and  bookmen.  We 
do  not  intend  that  one  of  our  readers  shall  forget  for  an  instant  that 
The  Bookman  is  not  merely  a  magazine  of  Literature,  but  that  it  is 
also  a  magazine  of  Life. 

One  feature  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  permanent  interest 
and  importance  will  be: 

This  work,  which  will  appear  se- 
rially in  The  Bookman  during 
1904  and  1905,  will  describe  the  most 
significant  events  that  have  occurred 
in  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  between  the 
time  of  President  Cleveland's  first  inauguration  in  1885  and  the  end 
of  the  McKinley-Roosevelt  administration  in  1905. 

While  replete  with  historical  material  and  aiming  at  historical 
exactness,  the  narrative  will  be  free  from  the  conventional  constraint 
of  formal  history.  It  will  give  a  graphic  picture  of  a  period  which 
has  transformed  nearly  all  the  conditions  of  American  life;  and  it 
will  show  in  their  true  perspective  the  occurrences  which  have  made 
this  period  memorable, 

A  peculiarly  attractive  feature  will  be  the  vivid,  impartial  and 
analytical  estimates  of  conspicuous  men  of  the  time— statesmen,  finan- 
ciers, labour-leaders,  journalists,  authors,  and  educators — and  the 
author  will  avail  himself  of  those  innumerable  side-lights  of  anecdote 
and  intimate  personal  impression  which  conventional  historians  are 
accustomed  to  ignore.  The  human  interest  of  the  narrative  will 
therefore  be  continually  felt  by  all  its  readers,  who  will  find  In  this 
work,  as  a  whole,  the  fascinating  story  of  a  momentous  national 
epoch  written  with  perfect  fairness,  frankness,  and  lucidity. 

This    series    will    describe    the    lives 

fSrw^l^PrH  and  work  °f  the  mcn  wh°se  arduous 

NfcWarArltfK  endeavour,  zeal  and  highly  trained  in- 

telligence have  brought  the  American  newspaper  to  its  present  high 

state. 

No  reader  who  appreciates  the  vast  influence  of  the  press  to-day 
will  be  willing  to  miss  the  above-named  feature  of  The  BOOKMAN, 
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The  first  paper  in  this  scries  will  deal  with  The  War  Corre- 
spondent. It  will  tell  what  the  war  correspondent  Is,  what  his  qualify 
cations  are,  how  he  starts  for  South  America  or  for  the  Balkans  at 
a  moments  notice,  what  his  equipment  is,  how  he  gets  the  news  of  a 
great  battle,  and,  more  important  still,  how  he  gets  the  acquired  news 
on  the  wire  and  transmits  it  to  his  paper.  It  will  be  a  narrative  teem- 
ing with  the  intimate  side  of  great  events  that  have  made  history. 

The  second  paper  of  this  series  will  tell  of  the  newspaper  men 
at  Washington  who  send  the  news  of  the  nation's  capital  to  Europe 
and  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  United  States. 

SHORT  STORIES  «■*  ^ast  ^a^  wc  ^eEan  ****  custom  of 
SERIAL  irieTIOTtf  Eluding  in  each  number  of  the  maga- 
zine one  short  story.  It  was  our  aim, 
inasmuch  as  we  printed  but  one,  to  make  that  one  as  distinctive  as 
possible,  This  department,  in  the  few  months  of  its  existence,  has 
included  such  contributors  as  Mr,  Jack  London,  Mr.  Brand  Whit- 
lock,  Miss  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  Miss  Louise  Forsslund,  Miss 
Mary  Moss,  Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  and  Mr.  George  Hibbard. 
We  have  found  the  idea  a  good  one  and  we  are  going  to  better  it_ 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing  that  we  want  short  stories 
and  that  we  want  the  best. 


Xzhe  REVELATION 
OF   HERSELF 


which  began  serially  in  the  November 
number,  is  a  real  love  story  told  in 
letters.  These  letters  are  not  senti- 
mental twaddle  nor  are  they  morbid  analyses  of  the  emotions.  They 
are  the  simple  straightforward  letters  of  a  girl  to  her  lover — letters 
with  the  ring  of  truth  and  real  sincerity. 

The  author  of  this  serial,  Mary  Farley  Sanborn,  is  by  no  means 
a  new  figure  in  the  literary  world*  Several  years  ago  her  books  en- 
joyed a  wide  popularity  throughout  the  country.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  her  pen  has  been  idle,  and  The  Revelation  of  Herself  is 
the  first  fruit  of  her  renewed  activity. 

Professor  Frank  Moore  Colby  t  whose  striking  articles  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  literature  and  life  have  been  so  widely  quoted  in  the 
newspapers,  will  during  1904  contribute  to  The  Bookman  a  series 
of  papers  which,  we  are  sure,  will  more  than  justify  the  contention 
of  those  who  rank  him  as  the  equal  of  Chesterton,  holding  with 
the  brilliant  Englishman  a  unique  place  In  contemporary  criticism. 

Dr.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper  will  contribute  each  month  an  article 
in  which  he  will  sum  up  those  books  which  show  the  rapidly  changing 
tendencies  of  contemporary  literature. 

These  and  other  plans  that  we  have  made  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  magazine  enable  us  to  promise  our  readers  in  1904  a  better  and 
a  more  far  reaching  Bookman  than  ever  before* 
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Unusually  6ood  Tiction 


Zht  Golden  Tetkb 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 
Author  of  "  ChJldres  of  the  HUH/'  ac. 

A  tale  of  marvellous  and  extraordinary 
adventures  that  befell  a  young  man  in  the 
search  for  a  buried  treasure,  toward  which 
his  "  Golden  Fetich  *}  always  points. 

Illustrated,    l2mo.    $1.50 


the  Yellow  Crayon 

By  E.  PHIiUPS  OPPENHEIM 

Author  of  "  The  Traitor*,  "efc. 

The  great  success  of  "  The  Traiton**  Lsi 
spring  insures  a  large  sale  and  csLgcr  demand 
for  Mr.  Qppenheim*s  newest  book,  **The 
Yellow  Crayon,"  especially  as  thb  boot  b 
more  original  and  even  more  stirring  than 
"The  Traitors. " 

Illustrated.    I2mo,    $1.50 


Jin  JRpril 
Princess 

By  CONSTANCE  SMEDLEY 

*  ■  A  delightfully  finb  and  origi- 
nal book.." — London  Idler* 

One  of  the  dearest,  most 
impulsive,  and  unconventional 
creatures  is  this  "  April  Prin- 
cess." You  can't  get  an 
idea  of  what  the  book  is  till 
you  read  it* 

]2tno.     $1.50 


the  Path  of 
Stars 


By  MARGARET  CROSBY 
WUNN 

AMbor  if  "  A  Vktlfl  (fctlpfft,"  etc 

A  story  kill  of  musical 
rhapsodies,  romantic  love, 
poetry  and  passion. 

Uao.    $1.50 


Zta'Zabh 
talk 

By  JEROME  K.  JEROME 
Amumt  *  "  Pmk  tdrer/'  rtc. 

Probably  the  most  finished 
and  humorous  book  of  the 
kind  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time. 


SI-00 


donor  D'Everel 

By  BARBARA  YEChTON 

ef  «  We  T«/'  "  Youf  Mrt  T«t4y." 


Those    who    read    "Honor    D'EvereP' 

will  nnd  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
complex  girl  natures  that  has  been  brought 
out  in  a  book.  It  has  lots  of  jollity 
and  pathos  in  it, 

lZmo,    SIJO 


Bar be  of  Brand  Bayou 

By  JOHN  OXENHAM 

Knthof  of  "  Gorf'i  Prlicwer,"  etc 

One  of  the  very  best  novels  of  the  year. 
One  of  the  largest  booksellers  has  said,  ■■  It 
is  the  best  novel  that  has  been  published 
this  year," 

Illustrated.     l2mo.     $156 
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Books  Of  Importance 


Gomes  and  their 
Decoration 

By  LILUE  HAMILTON  FRENCH 

W  lib  over  too  illustration*  by  Katharine  C.  Budd, 
and  numerous  photographs. 

In  this  book  both  houses  and  apartments 
are  considered,  and  plans  suggested  for  their 
treatment,  as  a  whole  and  in  detail.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  arrangement  of 
different  interiors. 

8vo.     Net,  $3.60 


In  the  Palaces  of 
the  Sultan 

By  ANNA  BOWMAN  DODD 
Aether  ef  "Cathedral  Day*."  "Three  Nernaady  Ibm,"  etc. 

With  numerous  illustrations  in  half-tone  and  photogravure, 
sumptuously  printed. 

The  many  readers  of  Mrs.  Dodd's  books 
will  eagerly  welcome  this  new  important 
volume  of  hers.  Mrs.  Dodd  had  unusual 
opportunities  to  see  the  Sultan,  his  court  and 
his  palaces  from  the  inside. 

Urge  8vo.    Net,  $4.00 


Varied  types 


By  0.  K.  CHESTERTON 

Aather  ef  " The  Itefcadaat,"  "The 
Wild  Knight,"  etc 

Mr.  Chesterton  is  a  liter- 
ary critic  who  has  won  a 
brilliant  success  in  England 
during  the  past  two  years. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
few  interesting  writers  in 
contemporary  literature. 

12mo.    Net,  $\2» 


WeXbtPtopk 

By  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 

Aether ef  "The  Maa  With***  a  Ceaatry," 

■'Tea  Ham  One  h  Tea,"  "Meaierke 

ofaHaedredYeen,"etc 

Interesting  Questions  of  the  Day, 

A  collection  of  articles  re- 
cently written  for  several 
journals  of  wide  circulation 
and  now  for  the  first  time 
published  in  book  form. 

12mo.    Net,  $\2» 


the 

Young  Woman 
in  modern  Life 

By  BEVERLEY  WARNER,  D.D. 

Anther  of  "The  Yeaog  Maa  la  Madera 
Life,"  etc 

This  little  book  is  an  at- 
tempt to  set  forth  in  plain 
terms  some  of  the  problems 
with  which  the  young  woman 
in  modern  life  is  bound  to 
concern  herself. 

16mo.    Net,  85c. 


Eighty  Years  of  Union 

By  JAMES  SCHOULER,  LL.  D. 

Anther ef  "A  Hfcteryof  the  Halted  States  froat  the  Adeettea 
•f  the  CeastHatiea  to  the  Cleae  ef  the  Civil  War,'*  la 
t  Tab.,  "Historical  Briefs," * 
etc 


This  book  of  extracts  from  the  author's 
larger  work  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
some  eminent  educators  for  the  special  use  of 
students  and  the  casual  reader. 

12mo.    Net,  $1.75 


memoirs  of 

an  American  Lady 

With  Sketches  of  Manners  and  Scenes  in  America  as  they 
existed  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

By  MRS.  ANNE  GRANT 
Anther  ef  "  Letters  froat  the  Meaatalaa, "  etc 

With  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Grant  and  numerous  notes 
by  James  Grant  Wilson. 

This  is  a  popular  reprint  of  the  de  luxe 
edition   published    two    years   ago.        This 
admirable   memoir    of    Mrs.    Schuyler   first 
appeared  in  London  in  1808. 
*vo.    Net,  $3  JO 


Publishers,  Dew  York 
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From  It  or*  «/"Aait#.#j»#ar*  Vrint* 


Stocrt  the  New  Yescr  *,/*/> 


resolution  to 


Read  Shakespeare 


And  have  in  ynur  liomo  a  scholarly  edition  In  a  handy  volume  size  that  will  Invite 
reading- an  edition  equipped  with  adequate  notes,  helps,  and  historical  references 

OUR  OFFER:  Sent  on  Approve.]— $17  Salved— 


+J*ha,%especi  re*s 
Complete  t&orfta 

In  II  Vo  turner 

The  Evehht.ev  Edition  has  heen  the 
choice  of  the  editors  of  t ls*^  Review  or 
Reviews  only  after  a  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  tnmiy  points  involved 
in  the  selection  of  so  important  a  net  of 
hooks.  First*  It  Is  modern  and  a  prod  net 
of  the  famous  book-publishing  liouse 
of  the  Macmlllao  Company.  The  plates 
have  been  Imported  and  the  books,  of 
superior  workmanshl  p4  set  up  as  a  home 

Firoduct,  The  type  Is  clear  and  beau  ti- 
ll 1  and  the  binding  a  handsome  red 
Inter  la  ken  cloth.  The  size  of  the  vol- 
umes t«  handy  and  the  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  set  makes  a  good  subscrip- 
tion offer  possible,.  The  editor  is  Dr.  0. 
H.  HKitroKti,  Professor  of  English  Lit? 
eratnre  at  the  I' diversity  of  Wales. 
The  eleventh  volume  is  Mr.  Hamilton 
AV right  Marie's  biography  of  "Shake- 
speare, the  Man,"  uniform  In  binding, 
type  page,  etc**  with  the  "Works." 
"Ready  and  brief  information  Is  nec- 
essary in  using  Shakespeare  for  a  real 
study.  A  general  introduction  and 
critical  analysis  accompanies  each 
play,  and  ample  foot  -  notes  explain 
each  difficult  word  or  confused  p«s- 
sai^e.  The  complex  and  versatile 
mind  of  this  great  poet  find  a  its  true 
i n  t e r pr e t at  I on  3  n  Dr.  H  erpo it n1  s  E vcrs- 
ley  Edition,  ami  in  Mr.  Marie's  biog- 
raphy his  life  is  vividly  pictured* 


Portfolio  ofTKare 
Prints 

The  beautiful  and  Interest  I  njr  Con- 
noisseur1 a  Col  lee  tit  m  of  Rare  Shake- 
speare Printa,  edited  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Eaton,  Librarian  of  the  Booklovers' 
Library,  has  passed  entirely  into  our 
hands.  The  prints  were  compiled  for 
private  circulation  and  sold  atilu.no 
a  act,  Each  portfolio  is  tastefully 
grouped  into  twelve  parts  containing 
no  less  than  131  attractive  Shake- 
speare  Prints.  The  subjecls  are  the 
celeb  rated  pic  tares  of  such  famous 
Shakespearean  artists  as  Edwin 
Hooth,  Henry  Irvimr,  Kcmhle, Charles 
Fisher,  Edmund  Keun,  and  othtTs, 
in  the  dress  of  their  best-known  roles; 
of  various  portraits  of  Shakespeare: 
interesting  old  playbills;  of  renown- 
ed painting*  of  Shakespeare  scenes, 
ancf  portraits  of  his  noted  contem- 
poraries. The  Prints  are  executed 
very  handsomely  on  heavy  enameled 
paper,  charmingly  tinted. 

Thi*  beautifully  designed  portfolio 
is  a  most  valuable  add  it  ion  to  a  stand- 
ard,  refined  set  of  Shakespeare's 
Works  like  the  E  vers  ley  Edition.  In 
reading  Shakespeare  you  allow  your 
imagination  to  picture  each  scene,, 
referring  then  to  the  prints  for  an  In- 
terpretation. It  is  a  unique  method 
of  elucidating  present-time  editions 
of  famous  works. 


TtenJiekv  €>f 
Tte&iet&s 

The  Presidential  Elec- 
tion impending,  and  the 
many  notable  public  ques- 
tions ami  problems  before 
this  country  a  ml  the  world, 
will  make  the  Review  of 
Reviews  more  than  ever 
iudispcnsahle.  It  i-  tbr 
one  authentic  and  timrly 
lln«ws"  magazine  in  thr 
world.  In  AlrkrtSmaw1, 
editorials,  in  the  contrib- 
uted articles,  in  the  re- 
views of  the  iither  iin^a- 
zines  and  the  books,  in  h* 
hundred  pictures  an  issue, 
tt  is  a  pa  no  rani  a  of  the 
world's  progress  t hut 
keens  the  reader  1hox- 
o uglily  **up  to  date." 

So  perfect  ly  has  the  Re- 
view or  Reviews  filled 
this  mission  of  keeping  its 
readers  well  informed  ami 
abreast  with  the  time*, 
that  It  has  now  a  rirrtiU- 
tion  at  least  three  times  u 
large  as  any  other  maga- 
zine in  the  world  other 
than  the  He  tion  maga- 
zines. 

It  is  a  magazine  for  bftey 
people— men  and  women. 


^rfll  shipped  on  approval    ^     f*aymenff  £LOO  a  Month  if  you  IiJ(e  them 
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Fvm  Hot*  -fhatlttpuaT*  Trtntt 


A  Literary  ScKolarship 

STUDY  OF  SHAKESPEARE,  the  foremost  man.  of  letters,  present* 
educational  opportunities  which  no  intelligent  American  can  do  without. 
Lincoln's  grace  in  conversation  was  largely  due  to  his  familiarity  with 
the  writings  of  Shakespeare.  Goethe  received  his  early  literary  impetus 
through  the  study  of  the  famous  poet's  works. 

Whtkt  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  says  of  the 
Eversley  Edition: 

11 1  have  a  good  many  editions  of  Shakespeare,  and  I  am  glad  to  add  to  tliem  the  Eversloy 
Edition.  For  my  own  part,  I  endeavor  to  njad  the  work*  of  Shakespeare  at  least  once  a  year,  anil 
on  recei ving  the  E  vera  ley  Kdition  I  waw  in  the  rnidMt  of  'Anhiny  hikI  Cleopatra/  I  am  glad  that 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  this  edition  will  be  Riven  a  wide  circulation.  The 
EuKlish-speakiag  race  has  do  other  name  which  begins  to  mean  as  much  for  its  poetic  and  moral 
cultivation  as  the  name  of  Shakespeare-  And  every  one  who  appreciates  his  greatness  must  rejoice 
in  an  edition  which  brings  to  people  of  the  smallest  means  the  opportunity  at  least  of  feeling  it  and 
growing  under  its  influence.11 

Save  $17.00  by  Ordering  Now 

We  have  made  possible  this  literary  opportunity  by  means  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  method,  whereby  the  best  standard  books  may  be 
bought  at  the  lowest  price  and  on  the  easiest  terms.     Cutting  out  and     f    review 
filling  in  the  coupon  to-day  will  bring  you  the  books,  the  Rare  Prints,     f       BESS 
and  the  magazine,  at  a  saving  of  $  17. 00.     If  upon  inspection  you     M  uiuiarPiice 

like  them,  send  us  #1,00  a  month  for  15  months,  or  $14.25  cash,    f  Niw  Vwk 

The  books  are  sent  to  you  express  prepaid,  and  if  they  do  not  f  if^^h^wiirarr*"* 
meet  with  your  need,  the  privilege  of  return  within  five  days  ^r  Jjjjg  KFw^oSSS 
at  our  expense  is  also  yours,     Write  your  name  and  ad-      f     wiiiirtTwnYwvsuijwrrjp- 

^  w  v  J         tlon  lor  ln*>  Kbview  u>"  iik* 

dreSS  in  full.  M         tiswp.     If  thi»y  are   satisfac- 

tory, I  will  ray  #1.00  a  month  fur 
15  mrjhthi:   If    nor-*  I  will  return 
th&m  in  good  condition. 


The  Review  of  Revi< 

13  Astor  Place* 
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FACSIMILE  REPRINTS 
OF    RARE    BOOKS 


NO  description  of  a  book  can  equal  in  accuracy  or  interest  an  exact  photographic 
facsimile.     Slight  differences  in  type,  spacing,  arrangement,  etc.,  indicate  at  once 
to  the  bibliographic  expert  the  presence  of  an  important  variation  or  a  new  edition. 
We  propose  in  a  series  of  Facsimile  Reprints  to  make  accessible  to  the  student, 
collector  and  bibliophile  books  so  rare  that  few  can  ever  see,  much  less  own,  original 
copies,  and  of  such  historical  and  bibliographical  importance  that  we  believe  their  value 
will  at  once  be  evident.     Great  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  accuracy  in  these  reproduc- 
tions, the  plates  having  been  compared  with  the  original,  point  for  point. 
Hie  following  are  published : 

%  Brief  atft  Crue  Report  of  tjje  ftfxxs  fttwxn 
Kanto  of  Tttgtnta 

By  THOMAS  HA  RIOT.  Reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  first  edition  of  1 588. 

Hariot's  "Virginia  M  is  the  earliest  book  printed  in  the  English  language  relating  to  the 
region  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Only  seven  copies  of  the 
book  can  be  traced,  and  of  these  four  are  in  public  libraries. 

Comua,  a  iftadt  $teamtetr  at 
fctintoto  Castle*  X634 

By  JOHN  MILTON.  Reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  first  edition  in  1637. 

Milton's  little  play,  "Comus,"  the  first  volume  of  which  is  herewith  reproduced  in 
facsimile,  is  the  author's  first  book,  and  after  «* Paradise  Lost"  considered  his  most  im- 
portant work.  This,  the  first  edition,  is,  needless  to  say,  very  rare,  only  one  copy 
having  been  offered  at  auction  in  America. 

8  B&rtef  atto  Crue  3&elatton  of  tpt  Stecoume 
of  tje  Jlortj)  $art  of  Tttgmta 

By  JOHN  BRERETON.  Reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  first  edition  of  1602. 

Brereton's  <<  Relation  "  is  the  account  by  one  of  the  men  of  the  expedition  of  the 
first  voyage  of  Englishmen  to  the  shores  of  New  England.  Two  editions  of  the  '*  Relation  " 
were  published  in  1602.  Of  the  first,  which  is  the  one  reproduced,  only  three  copies 
seem  to  be  known. 

These  three  works  are  published  in  editions,  each  limited  to  20  copies  on 
Japan  paper,  and  500  copies  on  deckle-edge  laid  paper.  The  size  of  the 
volume  is  7  x  9  inches.  The  price  of  the  Japan  paper  copies  of  each  book 
is  $7-5°  net.     The  price   of  the   plain   paper   copies   is   {2.50   net. 
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^S?  First  Book 
I^rinted  in  NewYork 

31  j&arattoe  of  an  attempt 
tnaDe  fcv  tye  JFrenx^  of 
ODanaoa  upon   tye  itto 
^aque0  Country 

Sometimes  called  The  Journal  of  Nicholas  Bayard 

BEING  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  only 
known  copy.  Printed  by  WILLIAM 
BRADFORD,  1693,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  A,  R.  Hasse,  of  the  New 
York  Public  library. 

Small  folio,  edition  limited  to  25  copies 
on  Japan  paper  at  $10.00  net,  and  500 
copies  on  deckle-edge  laid  paper  at  {4.00  net. 

This  book  is  commonly  known  as 
"Bayard's  Journal/'  though  it  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  "The  Lost  Bradford 
Journal." 

The  facsimile  of  this  unique  Bradford 
book  is  carefully  made  from  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  original  edition  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  London. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this 
unique  imprint,  Keith's  ''Truth  Ad- 
vanced," issued  in  1694,  has  been  held  to 
be  the  first  book  printed  in  New  York.  The 
finding  of  this  earlier  imprint  is  therefore  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  printing 
in  this  city. 


t£?  First  Published 
Proceedings  of  an  Am- 
erican    Legislature 

9k  journal  of  tye  $ot$e  of 
Eeptegentatfoest  for  $te 
fmjwv'upvtfottw  of  &eto 
jawfe  for  tt)e  tffrst  £>e&rtmt 

Of  1695 

BEING  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  only 
known  copy  of  the  votes  for  this 
session.  Printed  by  WILLIAM 
BRADFORD  in  1695,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  A.  R.  Hasse,  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

limited  edition  of  250  copies.  Small 
folio,  price,  $4,00  net. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  copy  from 
which  the  present  facsimile  reprint  was 
made, it  was  supposed  that  none  had  survived. 

The  copy  from  which  the  reprint  herein 
described  has  been  made  is  deposited  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  London,  and  was 
there  discovered  by  A.  R.  Hasse,  on 
November  11,  1902. 

The  copy  as  found  is  perfect,  containing 
the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  dur- 
ing the  First  Session  of  the  Fifth  Legislature, 
i.  e.  from  June  26  to  July  4,  1695. 

The  facsimile  of  this  rare  book  is  carefully  made 
from  photographic  reproductions  of  the  original  edition 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London. 


The  First  Book  Printed  in  North  America,  Exclusive 

of  Mexico 

Ci)f  36ap  $*alm  3Boofc 

A  FACSIMILE  reprint  of  this  book  with  an  historical  and  bibliographical  introduction 
by  Wilberforce  Eames.    Edition  limited  to  25  copies  on  Japan  paper  (all  sold) 
and  975  copies  on  deckle-edge  laid  paper,  one  volume,  small  8vo.       Price  of 
laid  paper  copies,  {4.00  net. 

Of  this  famous  book  there  are  only  ten  copies  known,  of  which  only  four  are  perfect. 
There  has  never  before  been  an  exact  facsimile  of  this  very  rare  and  important  book  issued. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  was  printed  by  STEPHEN  DAYE,  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1640. 

DODD,  MEAD  C&  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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MR.  CHARLES  STUART  STREET'S 

BOOKS  ON 

"Bridge"  and  "Whist" 

/.  Just  Published 

"Sixty  Bridge  Hands" 

Involving  every  problem  of  the  game. 
Printed  in  black  and  red.  Price,  $1.25  net* 


2.  An  Entirely  Nefto  Edition  of 

"Bridge  Up-to-Date" 

With  important  revisions.  Price,  $1.25  net* 

3.  An  Entirely  Neto  Edition  of 

"Whist  Up-to-Date" 

The  best  manual  of  whist  Price,  $J.25  net* 

THE  ABOVE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  BY 

DODD,  MEAD  C&  CO. 

372   FIFTH  AVENUE,     A»    NEW  YORK 
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Beating 
tbe  Wind 

A  thrilling  Feature 

JANUARY 

OUTING 


THE  MAGAZINE   OF  THE  HUMAN 
SIDE     OF     OUTDOOR     LIFE 


Edited   by   CASPAR   WHITNEY 

Tbis  aambtr  hu  Humor  tad  Pathoi  for  tK«  ol«l,  Sport  and 
A4Hros*tiaro  for  tKo  yoan^  Art  and  Fiction  for  tKo  f«minin«l 
throbbing     HUMAN     INTEREST     for     th«     wholt     family 

The    Irishman    and    His    Horse 

and  otKer  Gripping  Fiction,  Living 
Photographs,     HUMAN     Features 

NOT    LIKE    ANY    OTHER    MAGAZINE    YOU    EVER    SAW 
25c.   a\  Copy         Sd.OO   a\  Tomr 

If  you  want  to  get  all  the  latest  fiction,  as  soon  as  it  appears,  at  almost  no  expense,  not  only 
this  year  but  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  write  to  us  and  we  will  tell  you   how  to  do  it 

289  riftK  Avo. 
W    YORK 


I 


Outing  Publishing  Co.  K 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

Department  of  *tittoaerp 
372  Fifth  Avenue     -    -     -     New  York 

Cngrabtng  3&titt  %ixt 

INVITATIONS  and  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

9  Lines.    Size  1.    zoo  Sets  Complete  $25.00  Ad.  zoos.  $4.50 

"    a.     M      "  "  34.50  "         4.00 

"     3.      "      u  "  *♦<»  "  3-fc 

Additional  Engraving,  per  line    9.50 


JZ>tplt2  Soman 

INVITATIONS  and  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

8  Lines.    Size  1.    100  Sets  Complete  $33.50  Ad.  zoos.  $4.50 

44    a.     "     "  ••  aa.00  "        4.00 

44     3.     "      "  M  a«-5o  "         3.60 

Additional  Engraving,  per  line    2.50 


£tpie3  ^i/ 


INVITATIONS  and  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

10  Lines.    Size  z.    zoo  Sets  Complete  $13.00  Ad.  zoos.  $4.50 

44    a.      "     44  "  zz.50  41        4-00 

44    3.      "     "  "  «•«>  •*        3.60 

Additional  Engraving,  per  line    z.00 


£ty&bti*  ©IJ*  J£ngl&aAf  "»  Cards  and  Plate  $3.50 

Roman  ••    4t     M     "    3«> 

£/Lya  *■«> 

PRINTING  CARDS  FROM  PLATE,  per  hundred    1.00 


AT  HOME  CARDS,  CHURCH  CARDS,  RECEPTION,  INVITA- 
TIONS, BOOK  PLATES,  COATS  OP  ARMS,  CREST,  MONO- 
GRAM and  ADDRESS  DIES  ENGRAVED  in  the  LATEST 
STYLES,  PROMPTLY  and  at  MODERATE  PRICES. 
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FORj 
THE 
MUSIC 
LOVERS 


STORIES  OF  FAMOUS 
OPERAS 

By  H.  A.  GUERBERj 
Author  of"  Stories  of  the  'Wagner  Operas/*  etc. 

With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

The  author  has  given  a  pleasing  narra- 
tion of  the  tales  of  the  more  familiar,  usu- 
ally termed,  old  school  operas,  following 
closely  the  libretto  in  most  cases,  and 
made  a  volume  that  will  prove  entertain- 
ing to  those  who  like  to  refresh  their 
memories  with  old  and  familiar  musical 
scenes. 

* 

STORIES  OF  THE 
WAGNER^    OPERAS 

By  H.  A.  GUERBERj 
Author  of  "Stories  of  Famous  Operas,"  etc 

"With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to 
provide  for  the  reader  graphic  little  ac- 
counts of  the  themes  of  the  celebrated 
operas  of  this  famous  composer,  and 
judging  from  the  sales  of  the  book  the 
work  has  proven  satisfactory. 


THE 

MUSIC  DRAMAS  sf 

RICHARD    WAGNER^ 

Translated  from  the  French  tf  ALBERT  LAVIQN AC 

By  ESTHER  SINGLETON 
Illustrated.  8vo,  cloth,  $2.50 

A  more  clear  and  helpful  work  on  the 
subject  cannot  be  imagined.  The  work 
is  illustrated  with  scenes  of  Wagner's  life 
and  home,  and  it  has  also  a  complete  bib- 
liography of  works  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject. 


cA  GUIDE    TO    THE 
OPERA 

By  ESTHER  SINGLETON 
l2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

As  a  work  of  helpfulness  to  the  lay 
reader,  as  well  as  of  sincerest  interest  to 
those  versed  in  musical  lore,  few  works 
can  equal  this  attractive  volume  that  treats 
of  twenty-nine  operas.  Each  opera  is  fur- 
nished with  sympathetic  and  appreciative 
interpretations  of  both  words  and  music 


cA  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MUSIC 

By  oALFREDO  UNTERSTEINER 
Translated  by  Miss  S.  C.  VERT 


Illustrated. 


12mo,  cloth,  net,  $1.20 


A  history  of  music  along  the  tortuous 
path  of  its  development  from  the  very 
earliest  time  to  1901,  including  discus- 
sions of  such  men  as  Richard  Strauss 
and  the  latest  representatives  of  the  neo- 
romantic  school  in  Germany.  Not  a 
single  name  of  any  importance  in  the 
whole  history  of  music  has  been  omitted, 
and  the  information  given  is  invariably 
reliable. 


L 


DODD,  MEAD  C&  CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
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w SHERRODS 

By- GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON 

Author  of  "Graustark"    and  "Castle  Craneycrow" 


"One  of  the  Six 
Best-Selling 
Books  in  the 
United  States."— 

^December 
BOOKMAN 


E 


& 


N 


THE5BEKROD5 


MMCEMWRJHEireBff 


J 


A   FIRST-RATE  American  story  full  of  action 
-C-/*  and  interest.    It  has,  like  others  of  the  success- 
ful books  which  have  had  enormous  sales,  that  indefin- 
able something  about  it  which  few   stories  possess, 
and  which   forces  a  book  into  universal   popularity 


THE  CLEVELAND  LEADER  SATS; 

"  It  is  a  far  better  book  from  all  points  of 
the  literary  compass  than  his  *  Graustark/ 
and  he  fairly  wins  his  spurs  in  it/' 

THE  SYRACUSE  HERALD  SAYS: 

"  It  is  a  strong  story  in  its  chief  points 
and  in  its  delineation  of  character." 

THE  BOSTON  ADVERTISER  SAYS: 

"  His  unflagging  vigor  and  veracity  com- 
pel respect." 

THE  MILWAUKEE  TIMES  SAYS: 

"The  story  reads  as  if  taken  from  real 
life — as  it  might  easily  have  been." 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  ITEM  SAYS : 

"It  is  a  story  of  real  life*  carrying  the 
conviction  of  its  reality  on  every  page/* 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  SENTINEL  SAYS: 

'*  The  story  is  bright,  clever  and  enter* 
tabling,  and  his  popularity  will  not  be 
lessened  by  his  latest  effort." 

THE  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  SAYS: 

"Mr.  MiCutcheqo's  latest  book,  *Tbe 
Shcrrods, '  is,  we  think,  the  best  of  the  three 
that  he  has  written/' 

THE  NASHVILLE  AMERICAN  SAYS : 

"  It  is  far  above  the  usual  run  of  novels 
and  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  very 
good  things  of  the  year's  fiction," 


FOR  SALE   AT  ALL   BOOKSTORES.       FULLY   ILLUSTRATED.       PRICE,  $1,50 

DODD,    MEAD    AND    COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS,      37  2     FIFTH     AVENUE,     NEW  YORK 
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3%e  fbtraqrj  f o$ 


ANNOUNCES  THE  FOLLOWING  IMPORTANT 

NEW  FEATURES  of  Its 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

A  monthly  literary  letter  bom  London  by  Andrew  Lang,  a  similar 
letter  from  Berlin  by  His  Excellency  Max  yon  Brandt,  formerly  German 
Ambassador  to  China,  and  another  from  Paris  by  Mr*  Stoddard  Dewey* 

NEW  LITERARY  NEWS  FEATURES 

and  PROMPT  BOOK  REVIEWS 


She  fheiong  fto# 


Broadway  and  Fulton  Street^ 
NEW  YORK. 


New  Novel  fay  the  author  of  "Tf* 
Usurper,"  "Mob,"  etc*  y  ^  * 

Where  Love 'Is 
By 


j.  w. 

Locke 


By 
Bar 

Rtmefl 

l2mo.    $1.50 


If  yon  want  the  maximum  of  erdte- 
4  menftaf  the  square  inch,  read 

THE  MS.  IN  A 
RED  BOX 

By  the  "Dark"  Atrthor 

A  splendid  swashbuckler  tale  of  daring 
and  adventure,    llmo.    $1.50 


Hew  Novel  fay  the  atrthor  of  "They  That 
Took  the  Sword,"  etc 

b  <Ef eano*  Dayton 

t2mo.    $1.50 


By 

Nathaniel 


By 

t6mo.   $1.00  net 
The 


Borlase  and  Son     I    Literary  Guillotine 


A  novel  of  business  fife,  stirring 
and  true 


If  yon  want  some  of  the  most  killing  satire 
on  popular  authors— here  it  is 


{JOHN  LANE  JESS*.  NEWYORK 
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W>  AARON  BURR 
CONSPIRACY 

By   WALTER    F.    McCALEB,    Ph.D. 

Large     Octavo^     nety     $2t^ot  {Postage^    1 8  c ,) 


WHILE  making  a  study  of  Texas  under  the  Spanish  regime. 
Dr.  McCaleb  found  by  chance  in  the  Bexar  Archives  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  a  number  of  documents  relating  to  Burr. 
These  led  to  the  discovery  of  much  material  in  the  Mexican  Archives 
in  Mexico  City  which,  so  far  as  the  world  was  concerned,  was  utterly 
unknown.  Practically  everything  thus  far  printed  has  been  consulted 
by  Dr.  McCaleb,  and  he  has  drawn  more  extensively  upon  original 
and  unknown  sources  than  any  other  writer  on  the  subject.  The 
results  of  his  years  of  research  are  extremely  radical  and  strikingly  new, 

OPINIONS        OF        THE       PRESS 


<lThe  treatment  of  the  subject  injudicial,  scholarly, 
full,  unprejudiced  j  the  arguments  are  clear  and  con- 
vincing, and  the  conclusions  appear  to  be  unassail- 
able/"— Rochester  Post^  Ex  press. 

41  It  li  a  story  full  of  interest  that  he  tells,  ind 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  supports  his  contention 
at  to  the  real  purpose  of  Burr's  plut  with  the  strongest 
sort  of  evidence/* — The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagie. 

11  Dr.  McCaleb,  the  author  of s  The  Aaron  Burr 
Conspiracy,'  is  the  first  historian  who  has  written 
of  this  obscure  episode  from  full  possession  of  the 
e listing  materials. 1+ — Town  Topics, 

11  Mr.  McCaleb  has  gone  over  the  whole  field 
once  more,  with  a  carefulness  unsurpassed,  and  with 
an  attention  to  sources  uneuualed  by  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  the  conclusion  which  he  reaches  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Adams.  Briefly 
stated,  Mr.  McCaleb's  finding  i»  that  the  schemes 
of  Burr  were  filibustering  only— that  they  in  no 
sense  involved  the  separation  of  the  South- West 
from  the  Unbn/* — Tht  Nation. 


11  Dr.    McCaleb *s  work   is   iu 
Leading  note  and  import." 

— Sr.   Louis 


to  he  one  of 


Ghbr  DemtxrtLS, 


"  The  volume  is  a  notable  one,  and  will  lead  to 
a  modification  of  the  history  of  that  period/' 

—  Tdtdo  Bladt. 

"A  caicful  and  weighty  piece  of  writing,  with 
which  historians  will  have  to  reckon, " 

TAt  New  Tori  Eif ning  Put. 

"  On  the  whole,   we  know  much  more  about 

the  real  Burr  conspiracy  now  than  ever  before,  and 

for  this  we  are  all  under  obligations  to  Dr.  McCaleb/' 

—  The  New  fork  Timis  Saturday  AtnlMJI. 

"The  volume  is  interesting  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  gives  evidence  of  a  most  fair  and  impartial 
investigation  of  the  case.  *  .  .  „  The  volume  should 
be  in  the  library  of  every  man  who  is  interested  m 
the  history  of  the  republic  and  character  of  her 
sons/1 — Peoria  Herald  Transcript. 


FOR        SALE       AT      ALL       BOOKSTORES 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

Publishers^    37  2     Fifth     Amenue^     New     Tori 
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^Oie  fctfomum 


knows  more  about  works 
of  reference  than  anybody 
else.  His  business  is  to 
know.  He  must  not  litter  his  shelves  with  useless  works  of  refer- 
ence ;  but  he  must,  on  the  other  hand,  have  every  good  book  of  the 
sort :  so  that,  in  a  sense,  his  dictum,'  his  judgment,  and  his  purchase 
of  a  book  are  a  fair  criterion  by  which  owners  of  private  libraries, 
authors,  students,  teachers  and  others  may  be  guided. 

An  extraordinary  proof  of  the  value  of  the  NEW  INTER- 
NATIONAL   ENCYCLOPAEDIA     is    that,    within    a    year's 
time,   over  seven  hundred  libraries  have  purchased  it 
Among  these  libraries  are  the  following : 

College* 


T«le 


Joans  Hopkins 


ColtnaMaa  FniTorslty   Oberlln 


Princetoa 
Barnard 
ColasaMa 
Cornell 


Pennsylvania 


Brown  Mt.  Holyoke  Wesleyaa 

Amherst  8t.  Francis  Xavler       Ohio  State 

Williams  Wesleyaa  Baehtel 

AndoTorThoaloaical     Hew  York  Unlyerslty    Adelbert 
Bowdoln  Swarthmore  North  Carolina 


Colgate 


Cromer  Theological       Etc.,  Btc. 


Mew  York 


public  Lttnatfea 


Philadelphia 
Brooklyn 
Eaftale 
Newark 


Providence  New  York  State  Massaekasetts  State 

Hartford  New  Hampshire  State  Rhode  Island  State 

Cleveland  Pennsylvania  State       Georgia  State 

Cincinnati  Ohio  State  Smithsonian 

Connecticut  State  New  Jersey  State  Institution 

Vermont  State  Virginia  State  Btc,  Etc 


U.  8.  Patent  Otmee 
17*  S.  Department  of  State 
U.  B.  Department  of  Agrlcvltaro 
U.  S.  Navy  Library 
Boston  Athenamm 
Union  Leaajae  Clan,  N.  Y. 
N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Masle 


iftfeceUaneou* 


Metropolitan  Mnsenm  of  Art 
Pratt  Instltnte 
Drozel  Instltnte 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
N.  Y.  Department  of  Education 
University  Clnb,  N.Y. 
Etc,  Etc 


^00ftltttt)fT6  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  example 
WWHVU^/V%9     of  these   librae      The  work  is  absolutely 

new ;  the  only  new  encyclopaedia  on  the  market  It  is  in  seventeen 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages  each,  with  col- 
ored plates.  It  is  impossible,  in  an  advertisement,  adequately  to 
describe  this  great  encyclopaedia,  but  if  you  will  send  us  your  address 
on  the  form  below,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  handsomely 
illustrated  book  containing  a  full  description  of  all  the  departments 
and  other  interesting  information. 


Ctat  off  tHia  Coupon  sad  semel  it  to  DODD»  MKAD  do  CO* 

DODD,  MEAD  Sc  CO.,  37a  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City: 

Please  tend,  without  cost  to  me,  the  handsome  book  of  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  containing  descriptions,. colored  illustrations,  maps,  and  information  regarding  discount 
and  "  little-payment  plan.'* 

NAME STREET  NO 

bookman  POST  OFFICE STATE 
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ESTATE  OF  J.  W.  BOUTON 

Rare  and  Standard  Books,  French  and  English 
Novels,  Early  Printed  Books,  First  Editions, 
Bindings,  Architectural  Books,  Mas.,  etc 

Id  WEST  26TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Established  1857.       Libraries  Purchased  for  Cash 

FerOvor  60  Years 

Mrs.  Window? 8 

Soothing  Syrup 

^jn    used    for    oyer    SIXTY 

YBAKS  by  MILLIONS  of  Mothers 
for  their  CHILDREN  while  TEBTH- 
SJSLJSJP1  .J*1****  •wxet*  IT 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS 
the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  pain,  CURES 

for  DIARRHCBA.  Sold  by  Druggist* 
in  ererr  part :of  the  worH.  Besure 
and  ask  for  Mrs.  Window's  Soothing 
Syrup  and  take  no  other  kind. 


tatMtdWiHrlwU— ft 


•SVUIftNlCtt    _ 


UtEl  VWt  mn  WTII ARTISIK 
OOK  PlVATE^a 

ist  at st  Nemos  or  locimricATioo 
_  T.  JOSEPH    DOWLING 
40NOimf  IST?aT.*P»ILA»EI.Pe!tJa 


Kor  Any  Boole  on  Kartn 

Write  to  H.  M.  TIMBY,  Book  Hunter, 

Catalogs  Free. CONNEAUT,  OHIO. 


sT-TMQT^'Nm  FORTUNES  in  little  gardens;  easily 
wlXN OlZ/IN  VT  grown; hardy eTerrwhere.  Roetsand 
*^m^^m^m^m^mm—m  seeds  for  sale:  plant  in  spring  or  fall. 
Complete  Ginseng  book  and  copy  of  "Ginseng  Culture*  naga- 
slne4e.  Write  to-day  and  set  posted. 
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With  Illustrations  in  Photogravure.       Cloth,  8vo,  $1.60  net.        (Postage,  13c.  extra.) 

THIS  book  brings  the  old  hero,  General  Schuyler,  vividly  before  the  reader ;  in  his  youth  fighting  for 
the  King  under  Sir  William  Johnston  and  General  Bradstreet ;  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New 
York,  with  his  friend  "  Will  Livingston  **  and  William  Smith,  standing  firm  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown ;  when  the  news  from  Lexington  roused  the  whole  people, 
siding  with  the  American  cause.  One  of  the  four  Major-Generals  first  appointed  by  Congress,  in  1775,  and 
well  deserving  the  title  of  the  uncrowned  victor  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  In  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution always  the  staunch,  devoted  friend  of  Washington,  when  even  Washington  was  assailed  by  intrigues  and 
cabals — emanating  from  "the  enemies  of  Washington  and  Schuyler,**  as  John  Fiske  classes  them  together, 
again  and  again. 

Lossing's  excellent  life  of  Schuyler,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1873,  being  out  of  print,  Mr.  Tucker- 
man's  book  meets  a  real  want  and  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  student  of  American  history. 
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The  Japanese  Government  has  recently 
sanctioned  the  use  of  the 
Language  Re-     Roman  alphabet  for  the 
form  in  Japan     transliteration    of    Japa- 
nese   in    printed    books. 
This  removes  one  stumbling  block  from 
the  path  of  Occidentals  who  have  found 
the  acquisition  of  the  Japanese  language 
made  doubly  difficult  by  the  fact  that  its 
literature  could  be  read  only  after  master- 
ing the  complicated  Chinese  ideographs 
which  have  until  now  been  exclusively 
employed  in  the  Mikado's  empire.    The 
literary  language  of  the  Japanese  has, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  been  greatly 
affected  by  Chinese  influence,  precisely 
as  literary  English  has  been  affected  by 


the  influence  of  Latin.  Educated  men  in 
Japan  use  a  form  of  speech  which  is  so 
full  of  Chinese  words  and  phrases  as  to 
be  almost  unintelligible  to  the  common 
people ;  and  therefore,  the  substitution  of 
the  Roman  alphabet  for  the  Chinese  sym- 
bols will  be  one  step  toward  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  native  tongue.  Precisely  for 
this  reason,  conservative  Japanese  op- 
posed the  change.  The  more  difficult  the 
written  language,  the  more  sharply  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  culti- 
vated and  the  illiterate.  In  fact,  there  is 
in  Japan  as  in  China,  a  sort  of  aristocracy 
of  learning,  an  intellectual  caste  founded 
upon  book  knowledge;  so  that  anything 
which  smooths  the  path  for  the  common 
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man  and  makes  it  easier  for  him  to  read 
fapaitcse  classics  is  resented  by   the 
scholars  who  have  acquired  the  written 
r  with  great  labour  and  as  a 
ears  of  patient  study.    Their  ob- 
ject! mew  hat  like  that  which 
ma«!'  ar  or  tv% 
translation  nf  the  >.'•  at  from 

Uel  to   the   vernacular— 

a  proposal  which  led  to  serio  ig  in 
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KYRLE  BELLE W  AS  "RAFFLES.' 


E.  M    HOLLAND  AS  "CAPTAIN  BEDFORD." 


books,     The  Amateur    Cracksman    and 
Raffles,  should  by  all  means  go  to  see  the 
play ;  while  those  who  have  seen  the  play 
should  not  fail  to  read  the  books  from 
which  its  material  is  largely  drawn.    Mr. 
Presbrey's  drama  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  Hornung  stories  as  Mr. 
Gillette's    Sherlock    Holmes    bears    to 
Conan   Doyle's   original   invention.     In 
neither  case   does   the   play   follow   the 
books,  but  rather  assimilates  them  and 
transmutes  them  into  a  dramatic  form. 
In  one  respect,  Mr.  Presbrey's  play  is 
more  effective  than  Mr.  Gillette's ;  for  it 
reserves  its  grand  climax — a  most  start- 
ling and  unexpected  one — for  the  final 
curtain,  whereas  in  Sherlock  Holmes  the 
real  climax  iv  the  episode   of  the  gas 
chamber.     After   that,   the   rest   of  the 
play  is  comparatively  tame.    On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  so  original  and 
creepy  in  Raffles  as  this  same  gas  cham- 
ber, and  the  cleverness  of  Raffles  himself 
has  not  the  superb  assurance  with  which 
Mr.  Gillette  so  perfectly  panoplies  his  im- 
personation  of   Holmes.     Moreover,   it 
jars  upon  one's  sense  of  the  probable  to 
see  Raffles  in  his  early  fencing  with  the 
detective  doing  everything  which  in  life 


would  draw  suspicion  upon  himself.  His 
continual  and  suspicious  allusions  to  the 
Cracksman,  his  bet  with  Bedford,  and  his 
obvious  self-consciousness  all  through 
the  first  act,  are  neither  necessary  nor 
artistic.  Mr.  Belle w  ought  to  take  a 
lesson  here  from  Mr.  Gillette  and  culti- 
vate a  little  more  self -repression  besides 
cutting  some  of  his  lines  and  modifying 
some  of  his  business.  When  the  detec- 
tive, Bedford,  says  that  he  hopes  soon  to 
meet  the  Cracksman  face  to  face,  and 
Raffles  replies,  "And  so  do  I !"  (or  words 
to  that  effect),  it  is  surely  absurd  for  him 
to  thrust  his  face  forward  so  as  al- 
most to  touch  his  adversary's.  Even  a 
Scotland  Yard  detective — a  Lestrade  or  a 
Gregson — would  have  suspected  him 
after  that.  Mr.  E.  M.  Holland  is  de- 
lightful as  Captain  Bedford,  repeating 
both  his  make-up  and  his  success  of 
twenty  years  ago  as  the  detective  in  Jim 
the  Penman.  His  face  is  a  study  at  every 
moment,  and  his  conception  of  a  Dun- 
dreary in  the  role  of  a  criminal  expert  is 
inimitably  comic.  For  genuine  enter- 
tainment, this  is  one  of  the  very  best 
plays  of  the  season. 
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The  Raffles  of  Mr.  Hornung's  books 
(which  are  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Scribner)  differs  in  some  respects  from 
the  Raffles  of  the  play.  The  latter  is 
made  to  appear  a  genuine  amateur  in 
crime  and  to  rob  only  for  the  excitement 
of  the  thing.  This,  of  course,  is  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  audience  to  sympathise 
with  him.  In  the  book,  he  plunders  be- 
cause he  is  hard  up  and  needs  the  money. 
So,  too,  with  Bunny,  who  in  the  play 
has  no  share  in  the  misdeeds  of  Raffles, 
but  who  in  the  book  becomes  a  burglar 
of  his  own  choice  and  finally  gets  a  term 
in  prison.  Someone  suggested  several 
years  ago  that  Mr.  Hornung  and  Conan 
Doyle  should  write  a  book  in  collabora- 
tion, pitting  the  clever  criminal,  Raffles, 
against  the  inspired  detective,  Holmes. 
But  apart  from  the  impossibility  of  that 
kind  of  collaboration  (for  both  authors 
would  have  to  agree  as  to  which  hero 
should  ultimately  win),  Raffles  is  not  in 
the  same  class  as  Sherlock  Holmes.  He 
is  several  times  outwitted  in  the  stories 
— once  by  the  South  African  millionaire 
and  again  by  Captain  Mackenzie,  a  mere 
Scotchman.  In  fact,  as  a  criminal  he  is 
about  on  a  level  with  the  originator  of 
the  Red  Headed  League.  The  man  who 
patiently  wove  a  net  around  Professor 
Robert  Moriarty  would  have  run  down 
Raffles  in  twenty-four  hours. 


The  recent  appearance  of  A  History 
of     Socialism     in     the 
Russian  United    States    by    Mr. 

Americans  Morris  Hillquit,  calls  at- 

tention to  the  increasing 
number  of  Russian  Americans  who  are 
beginning  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
spheres  of  literature  and  art  and  science. 
Mr.  Hillquit,  for  instance,  came  to  this 
country  little  more  than  fifteen  years  ago, 
as  a  poor  boy  and  with  no  knowledge  of 
English  whatsoever.  At  first  he  had  a 
hard  struggle,  trying  in  turn  six  trades 
in  as  many  months.  In  less  than  a  year 
he  had  begun  to  teach  in  one  of  the  night 
schools  of  New  York,  and  to-day  he  is 
well  known  as  a  lawyer  of  repute,  an 
influential  political  leader  among  the 
New  York  Socialists,  and  an  investigator 
of  social  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Among  American  citizens  of  Russian 
birth  he  is  a  prominent  figure  well  known 
for  the  unostentatious  assistance  which  he 


is  continually  giving  to  his  compatriots 
who  come  to  this  country  in  the  hope  of 
finding  opportunities  which  are  denied  to 
them  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar.  To  all 
such  he  shows  himself  to  be  an  untiring 
and  generous  friend  and  helper.  Mr. 
Hillquit,  however,  is  only  one  of  many 
Russians  who  have  become  well  known 
to  Americans  in  general.  Mr.  Cahan  se- 
cured by  his  Yekl  a  warm  recognition 
from  American  men  of  letters ;  Mr.  Bern- 
stein the  pianist,  Mr.  Volpe  the  violinist, 
and  Mr.  Altschuler  the  'cellist,  have  won 
a  definite  place  among  American  musi- 
cians ;  while  Mr.  Maurice  S.  Sterne  is 
well  known  as  an  etcher  and  painter. 
These  and  many  others  of  their  country- 
men are  coming  steadily  into  promi- 
nence; and  both  by  their  remarkable 
facility  in  acquiring  an  idiomatic  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  by  their  adaptability, 
they  are  able  in  a  wonderfully  short  time 
to  assimilate  the  habits  of  thought  and  the 
intellectual  traditions  of  their  adopted 
country. 


So  many  inquiries  have  come  to  ns 
concerning    the   identity 
Bruno  of  the  author  of  Children 

Leasing  of  Men  which  was  it- 

viewed  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  this  magazine  as  to  justify  us  in 
dispelling  the  obscurity  of  his  pseudo- 
nym. "Bruno  Lessing"  is  the  pen  name 
of  Mr.  Rudolph  Block,  and  his  book  has 
excited  too  much  interest  for  his  secret 
to  remain  unknown.  Mr.  Block,  though 
only  thirty-three  years  of  age,  has  ted 
a  long  experience  in  practical  journalism, 
having  been  for  six  years  a  reporter  oo 
the  New  York  Sun,  where  he  got  his 
early  newspaper  training.  Subsequent- 
ly, he  was  connected  with  the  World,  and 
for  the  past  five  years  has  been  editor  of 
the  Comic  Supplements  to  Mr.  Hearst's 
newspapers,  in  which  capacity  he  has  de- 
lighted scores  of  thousands  of  American 
children  by  providing  them  with  harm- 
less and  never-failing  amusement  in 
spreading  before  them  the  now  classic 
adventures  of  Foxy  Grandpa,  Lady  Boun- 
tiful, Happy  Hooligan,  the  Stone  Age 
People,  and  Mr.  Swinnerton's  tigers. 
During  his  connection  with  the  Sun,  Mr. 
Block  was  assigned  for  a  year  to  "labcror 
reporting,"  and  while  engaged  in  this 
occupation  he  became  deeply  interested 
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from  that  of  the  New  York  Ghetto,  and 
we  understand  that  it  is  one  of  his  pet 
ambitions  to  write  a  play. 

H 

On  December  nth,  musical  Paris  cele- 

ti..  i>    1-  brated  the  centenary  of 

TheBerhoz         Rector       Berlioz,       the 

Centenary  father  of  modern  instru. 

mentation,  who  was 
born  in  La-Cote-Saint-Andre,  near  Gren- 
oble, France,  December  11,  1803.  Ber- 
lioz in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  modern  French  composers,  was 
a  brilliant  critic  and   journalist.     After 


MK.  RUDOLPH  BLOCK  (BKUNO  LESSINO). 
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listening  at  the  first  night  of  one  of  his 
own  operas  he  would  go  to  the  office  of 
the  Journal  des  Debats  and  dash  off  two 
columns  of  appreciation  and  criticism,  a 
practice  of  which  Thackeray  used  to 
write  with  bitter  sarcasm.  But  Thack- 
eray was  in  a  measure  unjust.  Berlioz 
tried  to  be  perfectly  honest  and  candid 
in  discussing  his  own  music,  and  who 
was  there  better  fitted  for  the  task  ?   His 


to  her,  the  talk  was  about  her.  A  pretty 
little  story  is  told  of  her  visit  to  the 
Louvre.  She  drew  away  from  her  escort, 
and  gazed  silent  at  the  pictures.  Pres- 
ently her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  A  French 
officer  hastened  to  her  side,  but  she  lifted 
a  repelling  hand.  "Let  me  alone  for  a 
moment,  Monsieur,"  she  said;  and  then, 
as  the  story  goes,  she  turned  to  him  im- 
pulsively qnd  added,  "Ah,  Monsieur,  it  is 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ.    1803-1869. 


last  years  were  spent  in  continual  suf- 
fering and  illness.  He  died  in  Paris, 
March  9,  1869. 


Paris 


gave 


More 
Royalty 
in   Paris 


an  appropriately  royal 
welcome  to  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Italy — 
trimmed  the  Boulevards 
with  flags,  hung  the 
trees  with  paper  flowers  each  enclos- 
ing an  electric  lamp,  and  made  the  Ave- 
nue de  TOpera  a  blaze  of  light.  It  was 
a  pretty  spectacle,  fit  for  a  queen  to  see ; 
and  evidently,  in  the  minds  of  the  crowd, 
it  was  the  Queen's  fete.  The  cheers  were 
for  her,  the  street  songs  were  greetings 


not  often  that  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  myself — with  fifty  people  always  near 
me  !"  Such  simple  little  speeches  as  this 
have  endeared  her  to  the  crowd.  But 
whether  the  royal  visit  has  been  influ- 
ential in  cementing  a  cordial  understand- 
ing between  France  and  Italy,  is  doubt- 
ful. The  artists  who  work  for  the  comic 
papers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  doubt 
to  produce  several  of  those  bitter  cari- 
catures which  Frenchmen  permit  them- 
selves to  draw.  The  Assictte  an  Beurrt, 
which  devotes  each  issue  to  some  one 
topic,  is  particularly  disagreeable.  Om 
or  two  of  the  cartoons  only  could  here; 
produced  here.     There  is  one 
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Trance  as  others  see  her/'  representing 
1  lady  who  has  just  Ceased  to  make  her- 
self agreeable  to  King  Edward,  and  is 
•eady  to  receive  the  attention  of  other 
nonarchs. 


of  le  sport,  by  a  paper  devoted  to  ath- 
letics ;  but  it  received  from  all  classes  of 
newspapers  an  attention  almost  incon- 
ceivable to  the  American  mind.  The  up- 
to-date  name  for  these  working  girls — 


THE  LATE  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


Whether  or  not  the  love  of  Italy  was 
deep  in  the  French  heart  during  the  visit, 
at  all  events  it  evaporated  as  soon  as  the 
royal  backs  were  turned,  and  all  the 
emotion  of  Paris  was  concentrated  upon 
an  important  walking  match  for  working 
girls.    It  was  organised  in  the  interests 


midincttcs,  because  they  come  out  at 
midi,  and  are  supposed  to  be  seen  in 
restaurants  at  their  midday  meal — was 
in  every  one's  mouth.  Writers  of  feuille- 
tons  seized  the  word,  and  the  result  was 
an  astonishing  play  of  imagination. 
Midinettes  were  suddenly  hailed  as  the 


THE  RACE  IS  ON. 


K EARING  THE  FINISH. 


LES  MID1NETTES  OF  PARIS. 
MUe.  Cbeminette,  Winner,  Marked  by  a  Cross. 
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successors  of  the  late  lamented  grisettcs. 
They  were  called  Mimi  Finson;  their 
tendency  towards  love  affairs  was  de- 
ribed,  as  well  as  their  reluctance  to  hear 
sneyed  words  from  unpleasing  suitors ; 
and  their  persons  were  depicted  in  the 
rosiest  language.  One  example  of  hyper- 
bole will  perhaps  suffice  to  indicate  the 
lofty  strain  of  poetry  which  was  devoted 
to  the  midinctte — a  feuilletonist  went  so 
.  far  as  to  speak  of  the  *'  imperceptible  feet" 
of  these  creatures  of  romance.  Can  any 
one  who  has  noted  the  enormous  size  of 
the    Parisian    shoe    fail    to    respect   the 


idealism  of  a  writer  who  can  call  the  feet 
of  these  working  girls  imperceptible,  or 
as  another  journal  has  it,  cendrillon- 
esquesf 


The  question  whether  they  really  ought 
to  enter  the  competition  gave  rise  to 
grave  discussion.  The  sporting  papers 
pointed  out  the  healthfulness  of  athletics 
among  women ;  the  other  journals  mainly 
opposed  the  walking  match,  because  it 
would  make  the  midinettes  look  be- 
draggled.   Nevertheless,  about  two  thou- 
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sand  modistes,  fleuristes,  couturier es, 
plumassieres,  and  so  on,  enrolled  them- 
selves for  the  contest,  and  of  these  some 
five  hundred  actually  heel-and-toed  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  to  Nanterre. 
There  was  no  order  in  the  start ;  the  road 
was  choked  with  automobiles  and  car- 
riages, and  with  the  friends  of  the  par- 
ticipants, who  were  permitted,  by  the 
way,  to  aid  with  pushes  their  candidates 
for  the  prizes.  Nanterre  was  en  fete  to 
receive  them.  The  band  stand  in  the 
main  square  was  adorned  with  a  sign 
"Homage  to  the  Midinettes,"  and  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  dancing  upon  the 
gravel  of  the  square,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  onlookers  so  dense  that  each 
midinette  and  her  partner  had  barely 
room  for  spinning  round.  The  restau- 
rants of  Nanterre  and  the  cafes  chantants 
in  Paris  were  ringing  with  songs  about 
them.  Most  of  these  are  not  for  Ameri- 
can readers;  but  here  is  one  printable 
example  of  the  kind  of  poetry  inspired 
by  the  occasion : 

BALLADE  POUR  LES  MIDINETTES. 

On  les  voit  dans  les  Tuileries, 
Au  Palais-Royal  memement, 
Boulotter  des  charcuteries, 
Quand  le  temps  est  assez  clement; 
Et  c'est  un  spectacle  charmant 
De  ces  spartiates  dinettes 
La  joie  est  l'assaisonnement : 
Amour  et  los  aux  midinettes! 

Elles  vont  dans  des  cremeries 
Quand  pince  le  froid  vehement, 
Et,  la,  fond  des  calineries 
Aux  chats  de  letablissemcnt. 
Etant  chattes  egalement, 
Elles  aiment  fort  le3  minettes 
Qui  les  caressent  lentement ; 
Amour  et  los  aux  midinettes! 

Vives,  malignes,  aguerries, 

Qu'un  vieux  marcheur,  imprudemment, 

Leur  conte  des  cochonneries, 

Elles  ripostent,  exprimant 

Leur  degout  pour  un  tel  amant. 

Ces  brunettes,  ces  blondinettes 

Se  prennent  par  le  sentiment: 

Amour  et  los  aux  midinettes! 

ENVOI. 

Princesses !   ce  poete  ment, 
Qui  vous  adresse  des  sornettes 
Et  ne  s'en  va  plutot  clamant : 
"Amour  et  los  aux  midinettes!" 


Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  long  before 
skyscrapers     and     rapid 

A  Tale  transit  were  thought  of, 

Once  Told  and  New  York  was  jvst 

a  great  big  growing 
town,  they  used  to  tell  a  story  that  was 
ghastly  enough  to  curdle  the  blood 
of  the  most  sceptical  and  to  keep 
people  of  nervous  temperament  awake 
of  nights.  Of  course,  the  thing  prob- 
ably never  happened,  but  those  who 
told  it  were  careful  to  enhance  its 
horror  by  assuring  their  hearers  that  it 
was  an  absolute,  if  inexplicable,  occur- 
rence. The  tale  went  that  of  a  summer 
night  a  husband  and  wife  returning  home 
from  the  theatre  entered  a  Fifth  Avenue 
stage  far  down  town  and  for  many  blocks 
were  the  only  occupants.  A  little  above 
Fourteenth  Street,  however,  the  stage 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  three  young  men  entered. 
One  of  the  three  had  evidently  been 
drinking  heavily,  for  his  companions 
were  obliged  to  help  him  to  his  seat.  The 
door  was  closed  behind  them  and  the 
stage  continued  its  journey  northward. 
About  ten  blocks  farther  on,  one  of  the 
young  men  rose,  and  bidding  his  friends 
good  night,  stopped  the  stage,  and 
alighted.  A  few  minutes  later  the  second 
of  the  three  said,  "Well,  good  night 
Dick,"  pulled  the  strap,  stepped  to  the 
sidewalk,  and  walked  off  through  one 
of  the  side  streets.  There  remained  in 
the  stage  only  the  husband  and  wife  and 
the  young  man,  who  was  obviously  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  and  who  sat  in  a 
crouching  attitude  in  a  corner  of  the 
stage  under  the  dim  flickering  lamp. 
After  a  time,  the  husband  noticed  that 
the  young  man's  head  seemed  to  be 
drooping  as  if  in  sleep,  and  fearing  that 
he  might  be  borne  beyond  his  destination, 
he  rose,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
called  attention  to  the  number  of  the 
street  they  had  just  passed.  There  was 
no  response,  and  the  husband  repeated 
his  words,  leaning  over  as  he  did  so. 
Then  he  suddenly  straightened  up.  turned 
to  his  wife,  and  said  quickly,  "We  will 
get  out  here."  She  began  to  protest,  but 
he  simply  repeated  his  words,  pulled  the 
strap,  and  helped  her  to  alight.  As  they 
stood  under  the  corner  lamp-post,  she 
turned  questioningly  and  asked  him  why 
he  insisted  on  their  getting  out  of  the  This 
blocks  below  their  destination. 
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'Because,"   he   replied,    "that   young 
***s  throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear." 


That  was  the  story  that  went  the  rounds 
The  °*  New  York  thirty  or 

FBterious  f°rty  yeaFS  ag0,        Ten 

Card  or     twelve     years     ago 

they  were  telling  in  the 
iris  clubs  a  tale  equally  weird  and 
"uesome.    No  one  knew  whence  it  orig- 

iated no  one  does  know  whence  such 

;ories    come — they  seem  to  be  evolved 
tit    of    the  air.     It  had  to  do  with  a 
wealthy  American  who  was  passing  a  few 
ays  in  Paris  before  joining  his  wife  who 
/as  in  London  waiting  for  her  husband 
md  for  the  date  of  sailing  of  the  ocean 
teamer  that  was  to  bear  them  to  their 
lome.     One  evening  the  American  hav- 
ing nothing  better  to  do  decided  that  he 
would  seek  entertainment  at  the  Folies 
Bergfrres.   As  he  was  sitting  comfortably 
in   that  place  of  amusement,  sipping  a 
bock  and  smoking  a  cigar,  his  attention 
was   attracted  to  a  very  handsome  and 
strikingly   attired   woman   at   a   nearby 
table.    He  studied  her  discreetly  for  some 
time,  and  noticed  that  she  was  throwing 
occasional  glances  in  his  direction  and 
whispering  about  him  to  her  companions. 
Suddenly,  to  his  amazement,  she  rose, 
walked  directly  to  him,  took  a  card  from 
her  case,  laid  it  on  the  table  before  him, 
and  then,  without  a  word,  passed  out  of 
the  theatre.    The  American  examined  the 
card  on  both  sides,  and  found  it  to  be 
absolutely  blank.    He  was  about  to  throw 
it  away ;  but  reconsidering,  thrust  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  little  while  later,  feeling 
rather  tired,  left  the  theatre  and  returned 
to  his  hotel.     It  was  a  small  establish- 
ment, and  before  retiring,  being  in  a  com- 
municative mood,  the  American  had  a 
little  chat  with  the  landlord.     Among 
other  things  he  spoke  of  his  experience 
at  the  Folies  Bergires  with  the  mysteri- 
ous woman  and  the  card.    The  landlord 
laughed,  and  the  American  to  emphasise 
his  point,  took  the  card  from  his  pocket, 
and  threw  it  on  the  table.    But  when  the 
Frenchman  saw  it,  a  terrible  change  came 
over  his  countenance.     His   face  was 
ashen  with  horror,  and  without  a  word  he 
rose  and  abruptly  left  the  room.    The 
American's    amazement    at    this    was 


heightened  into  indignation  when,  a  min- 
ute later,  a  waiter  appeared  and  told  him 
that  the  management  insisted  that  he 
leave  the  hotel  at  once.  Puzzled  and 
furious,  the  American  called  for  a  cab,  had 
his  trunks  brought  down  from  his  room, 
and  departed  for  the  Continental. 
Reaching  there,  he  told  his  story,  which 
was  received  with  sympathetic  wonder 
and  attention.  The  landlord  of  the  other 
hotel  must  have  gone  crazy,  they  as- 
sured him.  To  this  the  American  agreed, 
and  to  show  the  absurdity  of  it  all  pro- 
duced the  blank  and  innocent  card.  To 
his  astonishment,  the  faces  of  those  about 
him  changed  as  if  by  magic.  Instead  of 
sympathetic  attention,  they  looked  upon 
him  with  expressions  of  the  utmost  hor- 
ror and  loathing.  "Monsieur's  pardon, 
but  we  find  that  we  are  entirely  unable 
to  accommodate  Monsieur.  Monsieur 
must  go  elsewhere."  Utterly  dazed  by 
the  turn  of  events,  the  American  re-enter- 
ed a  cab  and  told  the  cocher  to  drive  him 
to  the  Gare  du  Nord,  took  a  midnight 
train,  and  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  found 
himself  in  London.  As  he  emerged  from 
the  Charing  Cross  Station,  who  should 
he  encounter  but  his  most  intimate  friend, 
and  before  going  to  his  wife,  the  American 
felt  that  he  must  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  infamous  and  inexplicable  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received  in  Paris. 
After  hearing  the  story,  the  friend 
whistled,  rubbed  his  head,  confessed  that 
he  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  finally 
asked  to  see  the  card.  "Here  it  is,"  said 
the  American,  drawing  the  bit  of  blank 
pasteboard  from  his  pocket,  and  then  to 
his  amazement  saw  again  the  old  expres- 
sion of  hatred  and  loathing  and  horror 
come  over  his  friend's  face,  and  a  minute 
later  hewas  standing  giddy  andalone  in  the 
street,  the  whole  world  reeling  about  him. 
He  rushed  away  to  find  his  wife.  There, 
at  least,  he  must  find  sympathy,  consola- 
tion, and  explanation.  To  her  he  breath- 
lessly told  the  story,  and  before  her  threw 
down  the  terrible  card.  She  looked  upon 
it  and  in  an  instant  the  loving  woman 
of  the  minute  before  was  shrinking  from 
him  as  from  some  loathsome  reptile,  her 
eyes  stark  and  staring  with  hatred. 
"Don't  touch  me!  Out  of  my  sight! 
Never  let  me  see  you  or  hear  of  you 
again!" 
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This    was    the    story    that    Parisian 
flaneurs    told    one    an- 
Mr.  Cleveland     other,      darkly      hinting 
Moffctt  that    it    was    an    actual 

fact.  So  far  as  we 
know,  in  France  the  tale  never  ap- 
peared in  print.  But  an  industrious 
American  journalist,  Mr  Cleveland  Mof- 
fett,  being  in  Paris  and  hearing  the 
yarn,  straightway  put  it  down  upon  pa- 
per. He  called  it  "The  Mysterious 
Card,"  sent  it  to  a  Boston  publication 
that  made  a  speciality  of  short  stories 
and  was  at  the  time  offering  a  prize  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, for  the  best  tale  submitted  before 
a  certain  date.  "The  Mysterious  Card" 
won  the  prize,  but  with  his  success  the 
troubles  of  the  author  began.  From  all 
over  the  country  there  came  ridiculous 
requests  for  an  explanation  of  the  card. 
Of  course  the  artistic  strength  of  the 
tale  lay  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  ex- 
planation, just  as  Mr.  Stockton's  "The 
Lady  or  the  Tiger"  was  good  because 
the  author  did  not  know  and  did  not  say 
which  way  the  choice  would  be.  But 
people  refused  to  recognise  this,  and  Mr. 
Moffett  was  hounded  until  he  consented 
to  write  the  sequel  entitled  "The  Mys- 
terious Card  Unveiled."  Thereby  he 
spoiled  a  very  good  story,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  abet  his  crime  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  sequel.  Apart 
from  this  faux  pas,  Mr.  Moffett,  whose 
Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring  we  were 
reading  the  other  day,  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  entitle  him  to  serious  considera- 
tion in  contemporary  magazine  work. 
He  has  made  himself  in  a  way  a  kind  of 
glorified  reporter,  taking  all  sorts  of  un- 
comfortable risks  in  his  relentless  hunt 
for  good  "copy."  He  has  been  on  the 
deck  of  turbine  boats  going  at  a  speed 
of  forty  miles  an  hour;  he  has  entered 
the  cages  of  wild  animals  in  the  company 
of  their  trainers ;  he  has  sat  at  the  throt- 
tles of  fast-flying  locomotives,  and  he  has 
stood  on  narrow  ledges  at  great  heights, 
in  order  to  taste  the  sensations  of  the 
men  who  build  our  suspension  bridges 
and  our  skyscrapers.  These  are  the  ex- 
periences which  would  daunt  most  men, 
but  Mr.  Moffett  has  been  repaid.  He  has 
got  his  "copy." 

A  caricaturist  who  is  doing  some  ex- 
ceptionally good  work  these  days,  espe- 


cially at  the  expense  of  literary  men,  is 
Mr.  George  Brehm  whose  cartoons  are 
published  in  the  Indianapolis  Morning 
Star.  The  sketches  of  Mr.  George  Barr 
McCutcheon  which  appeared  in  the 
November  number  of  The  Bookmak 
and  of  Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
printed  in  the  December  issue,  were  orig- 
inally drawn  for  the  Morning  Star. 


According  to   Mr.    Stewart  Edwanf 
Mr  White'*         White,     it    was    during 

Truthful  *!*  expedition  last  spring 

Fisherman  *rouSh        the       Kings 

River  Canon  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  material  for  Tkg 
Mountain,  that  he  fell  in  with  the 
hero  of  this  anecdote.  The  hero  in  ques- 
tion was  a  gaunt  and  grizzled  idler  who 
for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  doinp 
as  little  work  as  he  possibly  could  and 
spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time  oo 
fishing  excursions  to  the  intense  disgust 
of  his  friends  and  family.  A  few  years 
ago  he  was  notorious  in  his  neighbour- 
hood as  the  concocter  of  discreditable  fish 
stories.  At  that  time  no  exaggeration  as 
to  the  size  and  weight  of  his  catches 
could  disturb  him.  He  lied  about  his  fish 
glibly  and  with  relish.  The  day  came, 
however,  when  the  spirit  of  revival 
reached  his  town,  and  a  sense  of  his 
own  shamelessness  and  iniquity  dawned 
upon  the  old  man.  He  "got  religion, " 
and  he  got  it  hard.  Solemnly  he  gathered 
his  friends  and  relatives  about  him,  con- 
fessed his  shortcomings  of  the  past,  and 
announced  forcibly  that  he  never  again 
would  lie  wantonly  about  the  size  of  his 
fish,  that  he  would  purchase  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  that  in  future  every"  tale  that 
he  told  would  have  upon  it  the  cachet  of 
absolute  certainty  and  truth.  By  follow- 
ing this  course  he  won  a  good  name  in 
the  community  and  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  man  of  distinct  and  unusual  probity. 
This  reputation  he  might  have  continued 
to  enjoy  had  not  a  new-born  baby  made 
its  appearance  in  his  household.  There 
was  the  usual  flutter  of  excitement  in 
which  some  one  suggested  that  the  baby 
should  be  weighed.  The  only  scales  at 
hand  were  those  which  the  old  man  had 
used  to  attest  his  fish  yarns,  and  so  they 
were  brought  down  for  the  occasion. 
Ever  since  the  fisherman  has  been  re- 
garded with  the  old-time  scepticism,  for 
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•  ^  his    scales  the  baby  was  found   to 
sigh  forty-three  pounds.' 


Those  persons  who  are  inclined  to  re- 

ccordin*  gard   the   foIlowin&  tale 

►  Profeslor         with     any     degree     of 
lattliews  scepticism   we   refer   to 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews. 
t   is    Professor  Matthews  who  is  tell- 
ig*    it    and  who  vouches  for  its  truth. 
Ve,   on    our  part,  disclaim  any  respon- 
ibility.         According   to  the   tale,   one 
ivening    a    few    weeks    ago,    Professor 
Vf  atthews  went  to  dine  at  a  club  of  which 
ie  is  a  member.    We  shall  not  specify  the 
club  beyond  saying  that  it  was  founded 
by    the    late    Edwin    Booth    and    faces 
Gramercy  Park.    After  checking  his  coat 
and  hat,  Professor  Matthews  climbed  the 
short  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  hall 
and     went    through    the    compartment 
labelled  "M"  in  the  letter  box  to  see  if 
there   was  any  mail  for  him.     Among 
the    letters  he   found   one  which   when 
opened  proved  to  be  a  rather  peremptory 
request  from  a  tailor  for  the  settlement 
of  a  bill.    This  proved  puzzling,  because 
the  name  of  the  tailor  was  entirely  un- 
known to  him,  and  the  dun  was  evidently 
a  mistake.    After  studying  it  over  for  a 
minute,  he  looked  again  at  the  envelope 
and  found  that  he  had  accidentally  taken 
a  letter  intended  for  another  member,  so 
he  put  back  the  bill  in  the  envelope  and 
returned  it  to  the  compartment.    As  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  turned  to  go  into  the 
reading  room  he  noticed  that  the  man  to 
whom  the  letter  had  been  sent  was  right 
at  his  heels.    This  man  went  through  the 
"M"  compartment,  picked  out  the  letter 
which  Professor  Matthews  had  returned, 
walked  into  the  reading  room  where  a 
number  of  clubmen  were  sitting  about 
the  open  fire,   read  the  letter /through 
twice  very  carefully,  discreetlv^tbre  it  into 
little  bits,  and  with  a  knowing  wink  and 
the  smile  of  an  invincible  conqueror  com- 
mented :  "Poor  silly  little  girl !" 


The  unexpected  news  of  Mr.  Seton 
Merriman's  death  at  the 
The  Late  Henry  early  age  of  forty,  was 
Seton  Mcrriman  received  with  deep  regret 
by  a  very  wide  circle  of 
readers  in  this  country.  Mr.  Seton  Mer- 
riman, whose  real  name  was  Hugh  Scott, 


was  one  of  the  most  unassuming  and 
most  retiring  of  men.  He  was  very  rare- 
ly seen  in  literary  clubs  and  gatherings, 
and  about  two  years  ago  he  built  for 
himself  a  beautiful  house  in  Suffolk,  not 
far  from  Ipswich.  It  was  there  he  died, 
after  having  undergone  two  operations 
for  appendicitis.  Mr.  Seton  Merriman, 
as  he  would  prefer  to  be  called,  disliked 
publicity  to  an  excessive  and  almost  mor- 
bid degree.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  when 
he  knew  he  was  dying,  he  asked  the 
watchers  round  his  bed  to  supply  no  in- 
formation about  him  to  the  newspapers. 
Though  he  was  brought  up  in  business, 
he  had  a  link  of  connection  with  litera- 
ture in  the  fact  that  the  late  Mr.  W.  L. 
Thomas,  founder  of  the  Graphic,  was 
his  uncle.  His  earliest  productions  first 
saw  the  light  in  the  columns  of  the 
Graphic.  When  he  began  to  write  books 
he  kept  the  secret  even  from  his  own 
family,  though  he  could  not  hide  his 
literary  inclinations.  From  his  youth  he 
was  delicate,  suffering  from  a  weak 
heart.  His  first  book,  which  he  sup- 
pressed, was  the  story  of  a  gifted  young 
man  who  never  did  what  his  friends  ex- 
pected from  him,  took  no  pleasure  in  his 
successes,  and  showed  no  eagerness  to 
follow  them  up.  It  turned  out  when  he 
died  that  he  had  known  for  some  vears 
that  he  could  not  live  long,  as  he  suffered 
from  an  obscure  and  deadly  form  of 
heart  disease.  This  chilled  his  interest 
in  life.  In  this  book,  Mr.  Merriman  was 
certainly  autobiographical.  It  was  his 
pwn  experience. 


At  first  he  made  but  slow  progress  in 
the  favour  of  the  public,  but  by  the  time 
he  died,  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  living  novelists,  and  was  gaining 
ground  steadily.  As  a  mere  story  teller 
he  was  surpassed  by  few  living  writers. 
Many  objected  to  the  abundance  of  his 
reflections,  but  to  others  they  were  at 
least  provocative  of  thought,  and  especial- 
ly pleasing  was  the  uniformly  high,  gen- 
tle, and  dignified  tone  of  all  his  books. 
This  reflected  the  character  of  the  writer. 
In  his  rare  appearances  in  the  London 
clubs  he  was  one  of  the  most  unassuming 
and  friendly  of  men.  Though  avoiding 
literary  circles,  he  made  some  close  liter- 
ary  friendships,   particularly   with   Mr. 
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Stanley  Weyman.  Another  friend  was 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  who  lived  some 
forty  miles  away.  Mr.  Seton  Merriman, 
though  delicate,  was  by  no  means  an 
invalid,  and  in  the  delightful  Suffolk 
home  which  he  and  his  wife  planned, 
he  indulged  himself  in  the  recreation  of 
golf.  He  was  also  much  addicted  to 
travelling.  The  novelist's  wife,  with 
whom  deep  sympathy  will  be  felt,  is  a 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  sister  of  the  accom- 
plished lady  who  has  just  published  an 
able  memoir  of  Voltaire.  This  sister, 
under  the  pseudonym,  S.  G.  Tallentyre, 
co-operated  with  her  brother-in-law  in 
the  production  of  a  series  of  sketches, 
entitled  The  Money  Spinner. 

We  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  an  arti- 
The  Profession  cle  in  the  December 
of  Publicist  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Profession  of  Publicist,"  and  is 
signed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Reed  Kim- 
ball. Not  in  a  long  time  have  we  found 
so  clean-cut  a  piece  of  writing  and  so 
much  "straight  talk."  The  article  was 
suggested  by  the  establishment  of  the 
new  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University.  Mr.  Kimball  takes  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  journalism  as  a  profession, 
and  he  says  some  very  interesting  things 
about  it.  The  following  paragraph  may 
be  quoted  as  illustrating  Mr.  Kimball's 
point  of  view. 


The  phrase  "newspaper  property"  of 
itself  suggests  a  necessary  limitation  to  the 
possibilities  of  establishing  the  profession 
of  publicist  in  the  sphere  of  journalism. 
Only  by  the  happy  chance  of  a  broad- 
minded  and  high-minded  ownership  of  the 
"property"  employing  him,  or  by  the  rarer 
chance  of  being  himself  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  ownership,  can  such  a  publicist,  how- 
ever competent,  enjoy  that  degree  of  inde- 
pendence which  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  professional  life.  A  certain  latitude  of 
treatment  may  be  accorded  in  specially  fa- 
vored places  of  peculiar  responsibility,  as  to 
the  long-time  correspondent;  or  the  valued 
editorial  writer  or  critic  may  be  permitted 
to  choose  his  subjects,  and  thus  escape  self- 
stultification  in  what  he  writes;  but  beyond 
that,  liberty  of  expression  can  seldom  go. 
The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  minister,  the 


engineer,  the  artist,  the  man  of  science,  tie 
actor,   the  musician,  even  the  teacher,  all 
look  forward  to  a  time,  which  with  some 
of  them  begins  with  the  beginning  of  pro- 
fessional life,  when  individuality  shall  have 
free  play  in  work, — the  charm  of  a  profes- 
sional career  in  that  it  is  an  embodiment  of 
individuality.     The  more  competent  a  man 
has  made  himself  through  study  and  train- 
ing, the  more  he  covets  and  claims  this  in- 
dependence.    In   professions   where,    as  in 
the  higher  branches  of  teaching,  such  inde- 
pendence has  been  at  times  invaded,  where 
"academic  freedom"  has  been  violated  under 
pressure  of  external  control   suggesting  a 
control  to  which  journalism  is  constantly 
subject,  the  voice  of  general  protest  is  quick 
to  make  itself  heard,  and,  in  instances,  has 
found  concrete  expression  in  the  appoint- 
ment, by  colleagues,  of  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry.   This  is  the  proper  response  of  pro- 
fessional pride  to  any  menace  of  that  esprit 
de  corps  which  differentiates  the  profession 
from  the  occupation.    It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  there  remains  to  the  journalist  a  wide 
range  of  innocuous  subjects,  the  opportu- 
nity to  spend  time  on  the   preparation  of 
articles  informing  or  amusing,  work  more 
or   less   attractive   according   to    individual 
aptitude.     To   these   subjects   no   such  re- 
straint applies  since  they  contribute  only 
incidentally  to   determining   the  character, 
and  still  less,  the  policy,  of  the  paper,  and 
hence  are  a  negligible  quantity.     But  in  so 
far  as  this  class  of  articles  is  chosen  by  a 
journalist  as  his  specialty,  they  obviously 
remove  him  from  the  profession  of  publicist, 
however  broadly  inclusive  may  be  the  mean- 
ing attaching  to  that  loosely  used  phrase. 


Mr.  Kimball  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
journalist  not  only  merges  his  individual- 
ity in  that  of  the  newspaper  for  which 
he  works,  but  furthermore,  that  no  ade- 
quate compensations  of  a  pecuniary  na- 
ture are  given  to  him  as  an  offset  for  this 
lack  of  popular  recognition.  He  tells  an 
interesting  anecdote : 


The  crux  of  the  question  was  touched  by 
a  brilliant  journalist,  the  late  John  Swinton, 
for  many  years  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  in  a  retort  on  Mr.  Dana 
"Swinton,"  said  Mr.  Dana  one  day,  "I  need 
a  first-class  editorial  writer.  Have  you  one 
to  recommend?"  "How  much  are  you  will- 
ing to  pay,  Mr.  Dana?"  asked  Mr.  Swinton. 
"For  a  first-class  man  $125  a  week."  wis 
the  reply.  "But  you  cannot  get  a  first-class 
man    for    that,"    protested    Mr.    Swinton. 
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"Why    not?"  asked   Mr.   Dana.     "That   is 
what    I     pay  you,  and  don't  you  consider 
yourself     a    first-class    man?"     "No,    Mr. 
Dana,"    rejoined  Mr.  Swinton.    "If  I  were 
a   'first-class  man'  I  should  be  paying  you 
$125  a  week."    That  $125  a  week  practically 
marked   the  limit  of  Mr.  Swinton's  oppor- 
tunity,  as  it  may  be  said  to  mark  the  limit 
of  the   same  quality  of  brains  in  journalism 
to-day;  and  also  the  limit  of  something  far 
more    vital,   for   the   difference   between   a 
Dana   and  a  Swinton  defines  status. 

it 
This  is  the  same  cruel  fact  accentuated 
which  years  ago  pointed  Thackeray's  con- 
temptuous fling,  that  Pendennis  eked  out  his 
narrow   income   from   book-reviewing   "by 
occasional  contributions  of  leading  articles 
to    the  Journal  when,  without  hurting  the 
paper,    this    eminent    publicist    could    con- 
scientiously speak  his  mind."     The  condi- 
tions then  being  what  they  are,  and  what, 
for  any  sign  to  the  contrary,  they  must  long 
continue    to    be,    it    is    futile    to    attempt 
through  a  special  school  to  raise  journalism 
to  the  rank  of  a  profession.    Such  a  school, 
whatever    the    problematical    value    of    its 
training  in  technique,  cannot  give  its  grad- 
uate professional   prestige,  for  that  in  all 
the  professions  has  lost  the  significance  of 
popular  recognition.    It  cannot  for  the  same 
reason  give  him  professional  authority.     It 
cannot  give  him  the  chance  of  large  profes- 
sional reward,  for  that  is -determined  by  the 
returns  of  an  uncertain,  and  often  unprofit- 
able, business.    It  cannot  give  him  profes- 
sional opportunity,  for  independence  of  view 
is  controlled  by  the  policy  of  the  editor, 
who  is  either  the  owner  of  the  paper  or  the 
representative  of  the  capital  invested  in  it. 
Under  such  limitations  of  career,  journalism 
must  increasingly  repel  the  men  to  whom 
naturally  it  would  most  appeal,  the  men  to 
whom  it  owes  the  largest  share  of  its  in- 
fluence in  the  past,  the  men  to  whom  it 
should   look   to   give   it   character   in   the 
future. 

* 

We  have  quoted  with  such  fullness 
from  Mr.  Kimball's  article,  because  the 
newspapers  generally  will  pass  it  over  in 
silence.  There  is  so  much  truth  in  it*  that 
the  editors  and  owners  in  their  cowardice 
will  shrink  from  this  unsparing  revela- 
tion of  their  methods  and  their  limita- 
tions. We  shall  ourselves  have  some- 
thing to  say  upon  the  subject  before  very 
long;  and  in  the  meantime  we  advise 
every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  con- 
temporary press  to  read  what  Mr.  Kim- 
ball has  written  so  frankly  and  forcibly. 


A  great  many  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived in  this  office  on 
Thomas  Nelson  the  subject  of  the  au- 
Page  Replies  thor's  attitude  toward 
the  men  and  women  who 
review  his  books  and  the  replies  to  the 
questions  which  we  asked  from  the  pens 
of  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen,  Mr.  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  Gertrude  Atherton,  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  Mr.  Jack  London,  Mr. 
Charles  Major,  Mr.  Stewart  Edward 
White,  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Herman  Knickerbocker  Viele,  Mrs.  S. 
P.  McLean  Greene,  and  Mr.  David 
Graham  Phillips.  In  addition  to  these 
personal  letters  the  whole  matter  has 
been  much  discussed  and  quoted  in  the 
newspapers.  While  it  was  our  original 
intention  merely  to  acquaint  our  readers 
with  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  repre- 
sentative writers,  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  hear  what  others,  whether  they  have 
done  literary  work  or  not,  have  to  say  on 
the  subject.  To  all  such  we  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  series  of  questions 
originally  sent  out  is  to  be  found  in  the 
November  number.  A  somewhat  belated 
but  very  welcome  response  is  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  which  we  here- 
with present. 

it 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

I  have  only  twice  subscribed  to  notices  of 
my  books.  Once  was,  when  I  had  a  novel 
running  as  a  serial;  the  other  time  was, 
when  I  brought  out  a  novel  dealing  with 
conditions  more  recent  than  I  had  ever 
attempted  to  describe  before. 

From  these  reviews  I  should  imagine  that 
most  of  the  writers  must  have  read  the 
books  they  reviewed,  but  that  their  opinions 
as  to  fiction  were  more  or  less  formed  al- 
ready. They  have  appeared  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  pick  out,  for  adverse  criticism, 
certain  passages  in  which  they  have  found 
unimportant  blemishes.  Many  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  found  blemishes  enough  with- 
out doing  much  "picking."  A  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  reviews  have  struck  me  as  having 
something  in  them,  while  some  contain 
sound,  and,  a  few,  even  acute  criticism. 

My  estimate  of  the  reviews  of  my  last 
book  is  that  about  one-third  of  them  are 
entirely  flattering;  one-third  damn  it  heart- 
ily and  completely,  while  the  remaining 
third  make  a  serious  effort  at  real  criticism; 
so  some  of  them  must  have  been  about 
right. 

From  these  reviews  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
opinion,  to  which  I  have  long  been  inclined, 
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that  the  taste  for  books  is  within  certain 
limits  as  personal  as  the  taste  for  material 
food.  Some  persons  like  their  game  fresh, 
others  like  it  best  when  the  feathers  are 
about  to  drop  out.  Views  of  books  are  as 
likely  to  vary  as  views  of  the  tariff  or  views 
of  bonnets.  I  fancy,  moreover,  that  a  good 
deal  depends  on  the  mood  and  circum- 
stances under  which  the  reviewer  has  read 
a  book.  Not  infrequently  the  same  mail 
has  brought  clippings  from  different  news- 
papers which  varied  all  the  way  from  praise, 
too  strong  even  for  an  author's  stomach,  to 
fierce  denunciation.  I  know  one  author  who 
decidedly  prefers  the  former  to  the  latter, 
but,  possibly,  the  latter  is  the  more  whole- 
some. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  notices  re- 
ceived was  an  editorial  from  the  Saint  Paul 
Globe,  It  praised  warmly  the  Board  of 
Public  Libraries,  which,  it  stated,  had  prop- 
erly excluded  the  book  from  the  libraries 
of  that  city,  and  it  wound  up  by  declaring 
that  the  book  ought  to  be  "gibbeted  in 
chains."  I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  the 
work  merited  this  unusual  and  cruel  punish- 
ment. Now,  if  he  had  simply  said  lynching! 
Nor  do  I  believe  this  particular  book  to  be 
in  truth  a  "dime  novel,"  which  several 
critics  called  it.  Still  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  that  class  of  literature.  I  rather  prefer 
the  charge  made  against  it  by  a  number  of 
papers,  that  it  was  too  "old-fashioned." 
This  contained  the  consoling  admission  that 
I  had  succeeded,  at  least,  in  a  small  meas- 
ure in  what  I  had  attempted  to  do — write 
an  old-fashioned  novel  of  old-fashioned 
people. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  question 
the  right  of  any  person  to  his  opinion  upon 
any  subject  which  is  not  against  good 
morals.  Certainly  I  shall  not  quarrel  with 
any  one  because  he  does  not  like  my  books. 
If  I  had  to  read  and  review  a  basketful  of 
books  a  week,  and  said  anything  good  about 
a  novel  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  it  would 
have  to  be  in  my  sleep. 

Newspaper  reviews  do  not  seem  to  me 
generally  so  thoughtful  or  so  critical  as 
those  which  find  their  way  into  the  more 
serious  magazines.  In  the  nature  of  things- 
they  would  not  be.  But  there  are  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  reviewer,  who, 
me  judice,  speaks  with  more  authority  than 
any  other  in  the  country,  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  one  of  the  great  New  York 
dailies.  Mr.  Dana  once  said  of  him  that 
he  had  reviewed  every  important  work  that 
had  appeared  in  twenty  years  and  had  never 
forgotten  anything  he  had  read. 

As  to  whether  critics  appear  to  me  to  miss 
the   underlying   meaning   of   my   books,    I 


would  say  that  I  try  not  to  have  any  under- 
lying, meaning.  Whatever  meaning  my 
books  have,  I  strive  to  make  as  plain  as 
possible,  and  if  the  critics  miss  it  I  charge 
the  fault  against  myself,  not  against  them. 
My  design  is  to  picture  life  as  it  appeals  to 
me  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  and  to  show 
that  whatever  its  hardships  may  be,  it  is 
after  all  worth  living.  Such  measure  of 
success  as  I  have  had  has  surprised  me 
quite  as  much  as  it  could  surprise  any  one 
else.  AH  I  can  claim  is  that  I  have  never 
slurred  a  piece  of  work,  or  let  a  piece  go  out 
of  my  hands  until  I  have  done  my  best  on  it 
at  that  time,  though  as  soon  as  it  appears  in 
print  I  always  seem  to  find  a  thousand 
things  I  might  have  bettered,  and  am,  there- 
fore, rather  glad  that  the  critics  in  general 
find  no  more  than  they  do  find. 

The  only  notices  with  which  I  have  any 
serious  quarrel  are  those  which  bear  on 
their  face  the  fool's  stamp  of  cock-sureness, 
and  those  of  the  "greatest-novel-of-the-age** 
class.  The  former  may  be  brayed  in  the 
mortar  and  will  still  show  the  mark  of  a 
fool,  and  the  latter  tend  to  deceive  the 
public. 

On  the  whole,  I  fancy  I  shall  have  to 
write  another  book  and  take  advantage  of 
all  the  advice  that  has  been  given  me. 

Thos.  Nelson  Page. 

The  literary  commentators  in  the  daily 
press  have  been  sharpen- 
Revising  ing  their  pens  at  the  ex- 
Dead  Authors  pense  of  Mr.  Cyrns 
Townsend  Brady  be- 
cause this  gentleman  has  published  a 
revised  and  somewhat  abridged  edition 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Warren's  famous  novel. 
Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  Mr.  Brady  has 
been  called  presumptuous  and  sacri- 
legious, and  various  other  names,  and 
the  task  which  he  took  upon  himself 
seems  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  merriment 
We  have  not  read  Mr.  Brady's  revised 
version,  and  therefore  we  do  not  know 
with  how  much  discretion  he  has  carried 
out  his  purpose;  but,  assuming  that  he 
did  it  well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
a  very  good  thing  to  do.  Dr.  Warren 
originally  wrote  his  book  back  in  1839 
with  the  definite  political  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  Conservative  measures  of 
Lord  Derby.  In  so  far  as  the  book 
served  that  end  it  was  ephemeral  and 
contained  much  matter  which  to-day  is 
absolutely  without  interest  to  any  one. 
All  that  one  cares  about  now  is  the  story 
of  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  stripped  of  every- 
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1T}S  which  obscures  the  portrait  of  a 
pical  parvenu.  This  part  of  the  book 
perpetually  true  and  therefore  per- 
Jtually  interesting.  All  the  rest  of  it  is 
lbbish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
ot  a  few  well-known  but  obsolescent 
uthors  -who  could  be  made  popular  once 
lore  if  a  practiced  hand  and  unerring 
iste  could  be  brought  to  the  task  of 
Tuning  away  that  part  of  them  which 
•elongs  exclusively  to  their  own  time. 
ror  example,  if  some  one  would  only 
ake  the  works  of  Fenimore  Cooper  in 
land  and  translate  a  lot  of  their  stilted 
lialogue  into  the  sort  of  language  that 
luman  beings  really  speak,  it  would  be  a 
service  to  literature.  Whenever  Cooper 
is  telling  the  story  of  a  sea-fight  or  an 
Indian  ambush,  and  when  some  of  his 
genuine  creations,  such  as  Long  Tom 
Coffin  and  Leatherstocking  appear  upon 
the  scene,  everything  moves  with  the 
fire  and  briskness  of  actual  life.  But 
when  his  young  men  and  his  young 
women  get  to  talking,  or  when  some  of 
his  ordinary  civilians  of  mature  age  be- 
come eloquent,  then  we  have  pages  upon 
pages  of  intolerable  pomposity  which  one 
is  tempted  to  skip  even  though  in  skip- 
ping, the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  lost. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  beginning  of  The 
Pilot  Katherine  Plowden,  an  impulsive 
girl,  is  speaking  to  Barnstable,  a  young 
naval  officer.  Here  is  a  bit  of  their  con- 
versation as  given  by  Cooper: 

"Come,  Katherine,"  he  said,  "the  time 
urges  to  be  prompt." 

"What  pressing  necessity  is  there  for  im- 
mediate departure?"  she  inquired,  checking 
his  movements  by  withdrawing  herself  from 
his  side. 

"You  heard  the  ominous  prognostic  of 
my  cockswain  on  the  weather,  and  I  am 
forced  to  add  my  own  testimony  to  his  opin- 
ion. Tis  a  crazy  night  that  threatens  us, 
though  I  cannot  repent  of  coming  into  the 
bay,  since  it  has  led  to  this  interview." 

"Ominous  prognostic,"  is  good.  We 
should  translate  this  passage  as  follows: 

"Come  along,  Katherine,"  he  said.  "We 
haven't  a  minute  to  lose." 

"Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry?"  she 
asked,  checking  his  advance  by  turning  from 
him. 

"You  heard  what  my  cockswain  said 
about  the  storm,  and  I  believe  he's  right. 


We're  going  to  have  an  awful  night.    All 
the  same,  I'm  not  sorry  I  came  up  the  bay, 
for  otherwise  I  shouldn't  have  met  you." 
* 
Now  that  the  time  has  come  again  to 
turn   over  the  numbers 
Successful  of  the  magazine  during 

Fiction  of  1903  the  past  twelve  months 
for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing the  story  of  a  year's  successful  books, 
we  are  obliged  to  preface  our  paragraphs 
with  the  customary  observation  that  the 
subject  has  very  little  to  do  with  per- 
manent literature,  but  is  of  importance 
primarily  because  it  furnishes  so  many 
curious  contrasts  and  comparisons,  and 
because  it  is  a  record  of  undoubted  value 
to  those  who  have  an  interest  in  what  the 
"great  selling"  novel  is,  and  what  makes 
it  a  "great  selling"  novel.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  1903  has  differed  very  little  from 
the  four  or  five  years  preceding,  except 
that  the  record  of  sales  shows  that  it  is 
no  longer  easy  to  take  a  mediocre  novel 
and  by  the  mere  force  of  lavish  ex- 
ploitation and  ingenuity  of  advertising 
methods  induce  the  reading  public  to  ac- 
cept and  buy  it  as  an  exceptional  work  of 
fiction.  People  are  beginning  to  demand 
something  more  than  gaudy  wrappers, 
posters  by  the  "best  illustrators,"  and 
reading  notices  studded  with  superlatives. 
Which  is  a  little  something  over  which 
we  may  feel  pleased.  Then  another 
feature  of  much  more  importance  is  the 
consistent  good  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  men  who  go  out  of  the  beaten 
and  conventional  path  to  find  their  mate- 
rial— the  men  who  write  of  trails,  and 
of  the  Northland,  and  of  remote  seas — the 
men  whose  industry  and  energy  have 
made  the  quest  of  new  local  colour  so 
baffling,  as  Mr.  Wallace  Irwin  com- 
plained in  his  poem  in  our  December 
issue.  The  work  of  such  writers  as 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White,  Jack  London,  John  Fox, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Conrad,  Owen  Wister,  A.  J. 
Dawson,  Lloyd  Osbourne,  and  Bruno 
Lessing  is  of  undoubted  importance. 
They  are  succeeding  admirably  in  bring- 
ing the  strange  and  the  far-off  corners  of 
the  earth  very  close  to  us.  It  is  the 
writer  who  is  trying  to  paint  the  life  we 
all  of  us  know  at  first  hand,  the  tragedy 
that  is  going  on  in  the  house  at  the 
corner,  or  in  the  flat  overhead,  who  is 
failing  to  "make  good." 
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Those  writers  from  whom  we  have 
come  to  expect  a  book  or  two  every  year 
have,  in  the  main,  not  disappointed  us. 
Mr.  Kipling  published  nothing  of  any 
length  during  1903,  which  may  mean 
that  we  are  to  have  something  to  look 
forward  to  in  1904.  From  Mr.  George 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  noth- 
ing; but  this  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
surprise.  Mr.  Henry  James  was  as  usual 
industrious,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
had  the  success  to  which  she  has  become 
accustomed  with  Lady  Rose's  Daughter. 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  revived  his 
Napoleonic  hero,  the  Brigadier  Gerard, 
and  is  now  in  the  full  swing  of  a  new 
series  of  tales  about  Sherlock  Holmes. 
As  to  American  writers,  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford  brought  out  his  expected  novel 
of  Italian  life,  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen 
broke  the  silence  of  three  years  with  The 
Mettle  of  the  Pasture,  Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr., 
produced  in  The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come,  a  novel  very  much  out 
of  the  ordinary,  Mr.  Howell's  Letters 
Home  elicited  much  high  appreciation, 
and  in  The  Forest,  Mr.  Stewart  Edward 
White  wrote  a  book  which  is  far  from 
being  merely  one  of  the  books  of  a  year. 
Mr.  Davis's  The  Bar  Sinister  and  Mr. 
Tarkington's  Cherry  we  read  and  en- 
joyed long  before  they  ever  appeared  in 
bindings  of  their  own.  We  agreed  with 
all  of  our  readers  that  Jack  London's 
The  Call  of  the  Wild  was  a  rattling  good 
dog  story,  and  that  it  was  a  downright 
pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  meet  again  Mr. 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  Colonel  Carter, 
and  to  share  the  hospitality  which  he  ex- 
tended to  that  reprobate  Klutchen,  even 
though  Colonel  Carter's  Christmas 
seemed  to  lack  something  of  the  spon- 
taneity and  genuineness  of  Colonel  Carter 
of  Carterpville. 

* 

In  the.  list  of  the  best-selling  books  at 
the  end  of  The  Bookman  for  January  of 
last  year  first  place  was  held  by  The 
Virginian — a  position  which  Mr.  Wis- 
ter's  popular  novel  had  occupied  in  every 
number  since  August.  Mr.  Tarkington's 
The  Two  Vanrevels  was  second,  twenty- 
four  points  behind,  and  then  followed 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  The 
Blue  Flower,  The  Letters  of  a  Self  Made 
Merchant,  and  Cecilia  in  the  order 
named.  In  the  February  number  The 
Virginian  had  dropped  to  third  place, 


although  having  twenty-six  more  points 
to  its  credit  than  the  month  before,  with 
Mrs.  Wiggs  first  and  The  Blue  Flower 
second.  In  the  months  of  March  and 
April  Mr.  Frank  Norris's  The  Pit  held 
the  lead,  being  closely  followed  by  Mrs. 
Wiggs  and  The  Virginian  in  the  first 
month  and  by  The  Virginian  and  Thi 
Letters  of  a  Self  Made  Merchant  in  the 
second.  May  showed  a  close  competition 
between  Lovey  Mary  and  Lady  Ros/s 
Daughter,  there  being  a  difference  of 
only  seven  points  in  favour  of  Miss 
Hegan's  book.  This  order  was  reversed 
in  both  the  June  and  July  issues,  when 
Lady  Rose's  Daughter  had  244  and  193 
points  respectively,  as  against  215  and 
125  points  for  Lovey  Mary.  In  August 
Gordon  Keith  forged  far  to  the  front, 
Lady  Rose's  Daughter  being  a  poor  sec- 
ond, and  Lovey  Mary  being  forced  down 
to  sixth  place.  Gordon  Keith  remained  in 
first  place  in  the  September  issue,  but  in 
October  was  passed  by  Mr.  Allen's  Tkt 
Mettle  of  the  Pasture  which  was  also  the 
leading  book  in  the  November  lists.  The 
other  best  selling  books  were,  in  the  order 
named,  Gordon  Keith,  The  One  Woman, 
The  Call  of  the  Wild,  The  Grey  Cloak, 
and  The  Lightning  Conductor,  for  Octo- 
ber ;  and  The  Little  Shepherd  of  King- 
dom Come,  The  One  Woman,  Gordon 
Keith;  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  and  The 
Main  Chance.  The  order  for  December 
was :  1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come.  2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.  3.  Re- 
becca. 4.  The  One  Woman.  5.  The  Ad- 
ventures  of  Gerard.    6.  The  Sherrods. 

JANUARY. 

1.  The  Virginian 16) 

2.  The  Two  Vanrevels ijj 

3.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch...  106 

4.  The  Blue  Flower $8 

5.  The  Letters  of  a  Self  Made  Merchant  74 

6.  Cecilia  55 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch...  210 

2.  The  Blue  Flower 192 

3.  The  Virginian 186 

4.  Wanted:  A  Chaperon 80 

5.  An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine ft 

6.  Glengarry  School  Days 61 

MARCH. 

1.  The  Pit 188 

2.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch...  i# 

3.  The  Virginian 135 

4.  The  Letters  of  a  Self  Made  Merchant  no 
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5-    Glengarry  School  Days 56 

6.  The  Blue  Flower 50 

APRIL. 

1.   The  Pit 259 

a.    The  Virginian 120 

3-  The  Letters  of  a  Self  Made  Merchant  115 

4-  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch. . .   107 

5-  The  Leopard's  Spots 37 

6.   The  Spenders 34 

MAY. 

i-    Lovey  Mary 272 

2-  Lady  Rose's  Daughter 265 

3-  The  Pit 175 

4-  The  Letters  of  a  Self  Made  Merchant    90 

5.  Under  the  Rose 57 

6.  The  Circle 54 

JUNE. 

1.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter 244 

2-    Lovey  Mary 215 

3.  Under  the  Rose 129 

4.  The  Pit 104 

5.  Conjuror's  House 58 

6.  The  Filigree  Ball 43 

JULY. 

I-  Lady  Rose's  Daughter 195 

2.  Lovey  Mary 123 

3.  Under  the  Rose 97 

4-  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles 73 

5.  (  The  Filigree  Ball 56 

&  J 

6.  (  Wee  Macgreegor 56 

AUGUST. 

1.  Gordon  Keith 229 

2.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter 117 

3.  The  Grey  Cloak 102 

4.  The  Filigree  Ball 64 

5.  The  Under  Dog 61 

6.  Lovey  Mary 59 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  Gordon  Keith 237 

2.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture 150 

3.  The  Grey  Cloak 88 

4.  The  Filigree  Ball 80 

5.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter 74 

6.  The  Main  Chance 50 

OCTOBER. 

i.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture 221 

2.  Gordon  Keith 207 

3.  The  One  Woman 164 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild 77 

5.  The  Grey  Cloak 69 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor 66 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture 161 

2.  The    Little    Shepherd    of    Kingdom 

Come  144 

3.  The  One  Woman 120 

4.  Gordon  Keith 115 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild 104 

6.  The  Main  Chance 95 


DECEMBER. 

1.  The    Little    Shepherd    of    Kingdom 

Come  205 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild 91 

3.  Rebecca  69 

4.  The  One  Woman 65 

5.  The  Adventures  of  Gerard 61 

6.  The  Sherrods 60 

A  compilation  from  the  above  tables 
yields  the  following  results: 

Five  Times  Mentioned. 
Lady  Rose's  Daughter. 

Four  Times  Mentioned, 

The  Virginian,  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cab- 
bage Patch,  The  Letters  of  a  Self  Made  Mer- 
chant to  His  Son,  The  Pit,  Lovey  Mary, 
The  Filigree  Ball,  Gordon  Keith. 

Three  Times  Mentioned. 

The  Blue  Flower,  Under  the  Rose,  The 
Grey  Cloak,  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture,  The 
One  Woman,  The  Call  of  the  Wild. 

Twice  Mentioned. 

Glengarry  School  Days,  The  Main 
Chance,  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come. 

Once  Mentioned. 

The  Two  Vanrevels,  Cecilia,  Wanted:  A 
Chaperon,  An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine,  The 
Leopard's  Spots,  The  Spenders,  The  Circle, 
Conjurer's  House,  Darrel  of  the  Blessed 
Isles,  Wee  Macgreegor,  The  Under  Dog, 
The  Lightning  Conductor,  Rebecca,  The 
Adventures  of  Gerard,  The  Sherrods. 

* 

During  1903  there  was  no  single  book 
which  had  the  uninterrupted  run  month 
after  month  in  the  "six  best-selling 
books"  such  as  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cab- 
bage Patch  had  in  1902,  and  When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  had  in  1899 
and  1900.  Knighthood  appeared  in  four- 
teen consecutive  lists  and  Mrs.  Wiggs  in 
twelve.  Lady  Rose's  Daughter^iht  most 
consistent  book  of  1903,  appeared  in  but 
five.  Thirty-two  different  books  are  to 
be  found  in  the  above  tables,  as  against 
twenty-eight  last  year,  and  twenty-nine 
in  1901.  Of  these,  twenty-seven  were 
written  by  American  authors,  and  if  you 
will  look  back  to  the  records  of  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  when  the  authors  whose 
books  our  reading  public  was  buying  were 
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Sienkiewicz  and  Barrie  and  Ian  Mac- 
laren  and  Marie  Corelli  and  Hall  Caine, 
and  when  the  American  tale  spinner  was 
very  much  in  the  background,  you  will 
realise  that  this  statement  has  some  sig- 
nificance. The  only  strikingly  successful 
book  by  an  English  author  was  Lady 
Rose's  Daughter,  and  of  the  other  three 
writers  in  England,  we  can  claim  one, 
The  Lightning  Conductor,  as  half  Ameri- 


can in  authorship.  Last  year  twenty- 
three  were  by  Americans  and  five  by 
Europeans,  and  in  1901  the  figures  were 
nineteen  to  ten.  When  we  come  to  the 
matter  of  sex  we  find  that  twenty-five 
were  written  by  men  and  six  by  women, 
The  Lightning  Conductor,  of  course, 
being  the  joint  effort  of  a  husband  and  a 
wife.  On  this  point,  1903  did  not  great- 
ly differ  from  1900  and  1901. 


A  RECIPE  FOR  CERTAIN  SOCIETY  FICTION. 


Take  three  parts  so-called  Society 
(Choose  it  just  a  trifle  shady) 

Then  a  pinch  of  impropriety 
(If  in  doubt,  divorce  the  lady!) 

Have  a  rout,  who  engages 
To  undo  some  maid's  salvation: 

(Make  'em  wait  for  sixty  pages 
Larded  well  with  French  translation !) 

Fut  her  in  a  devilish  pickle ; 

Carrv  on,  say,  like  a  Cenci ; 
(Epigram  through  this  must  trickle, 

Pungent,  and — er — rather  Frenchy!) 

Talk  in  millions,  debonairly, 

(Morgan? — pooh,  a  Lilliputian!) 

Though  your  attic  ink-pot  barely 
Turns  the  page  without  dilution ! 

Then  a  yacht — one  scene  aquatic — 
Drag  in  Newport,  Lenox,  Aiken ; 

(If  uncertain,  turn  erotic; 
Love-scene  alzvays  saves  your  bacon!) 

Callow  vouths,  and  maids  romantic, 
Who  know  less  of  life  than  art  yet, 
One  and  all  then  will  grow  frantic 
At  "true  scenes  of  Gotham's  Smart 
Set!" 

Arthur  Stringer.  • 


THE  LITERARY   TEMPERAMENT. 


THE  young  hero  of  Mr.  How- 
ell's Letters  Home  is  so  liter- 
ary that  he  can  dine  gloriously 
at    a    fifty-cent    table    d'hote, 
-where    on    Fridays    he    mistakes    clam 
chowder  for  bouillabaisse  and  feels  like 
Thackeray  when  he  is  eating  it.    Every 
one  he  meets  is  a  "type"  and  every  emo- 
tion is  "material."    When  consumed  by 
passion  he  is  not  too  preoccupied  to  note 
how  that  passion  would  look  in  print, 
and  when  attacked  by  the  influenza  he 
turns  his  delirium  into  "copy"  that  no 
magazine  would  refuse.     He  is  not  es- 
pecially gifted.    He.  has  the  temperament 
without  the  gifts.    A  genius  writes  in  the 
overflow  of  life  and  seems  to  forget  he 
is  writing,  but  our  hero  could  never  do 
that.    With  him  the  phrase  must  always 
come  first;  his  mind  is  book-bitten  and 
he  is  doomed  to  edit  his  life  in  advance. 
Hence  he  never  will  altogether  live.  Peo- 
ple of  the  literary  temperament  seldom 
do  quite  live.    They  are  impeded  by  a  too 
persistent  pen-consciousness  which  is  the 
spiritual   form  of  writer's  cramp,   and 
while  others  may  merely  feel  they  must 
be  making  phrases  as  well  as  feeling. 
So  by  dividing  the  mind  they  lower  the 
pulse,  and  they  are  always  a  little  below 
their  vital  capacity.    If  it  is  a  love  affair, 
a  part  of  the  creature  is  taking  notes  and 
down  goes  his  temperature;  if  it  is  an 
agony  he  must  see  to  it  that  it  bring  forth 
fruit  meet  for  publication.     "I  was  as 
miserable,"  says  this  Wallace  Ardith  in 
Letters  Home,  "as  a  guilty  wretch  can 
be  and  be  conscious  of  his  innocence,  but 
my  confounded  mind  kept  taking  notes 
of  the  situation  and  in  a  hideous  way  re- 
joicing in  it  as  material."    Mr.  Howells 
meant  him   for  a  young  man,  but  he 
might  be  as  old  as  Mr.  Howells  himself. 
He  comes  from  a  town  in  Iowa  but  he 
might  as  well  have  been  born  in  Thrums. 
The  essential  thing  is  his  ingrained  lit- 
erosity. 

We  should  have  liked  to  see  him 
hanged  in  the  end  like  Sentimental 
Tommy,  but  Mr.  Howells  seemed  rather 
fond  of  him.  He  showed  the  clemency 
of  introspection.    Few  authors  wish  to 


hang  their  Sentimental  Tommies  after 
confessing  them.  Mr.  Barrie  is  the 
only  Brutus  among  novelists,  and  you 
cannot  read  that  book  of  his  without 
hearing  his  self-love  groan  aloud. 
To  the  unliterary  reader  Tommy  is 
merely  a  vain  young  man,  who  might 
even  be  a  hero  if  the  author  would  let 
him  alone,  but  whenever  he  is  most  heroic 
Mr.  Barrie  is  most  incredulous.  It  was 
a  grand  deed,  to  be  sure,  he  will  say,  but 
Tommy  would  never  have  done  it,  if 
there  had  been  no  women  around;  and 
had  there  been  no  public,  there  would 
have  been  no  Tommy  at  all,  for  he  could 
do  nothing  for  its  own  sake — not  even 
draw  a  natural  breath — but  only  for  the 
sake  of  having  it  known  that  Tommy  did 
it.  Straightforward  inartistic  folk  can- 
not make  out  what  all  this  sarcasm  is 
about,  but  the  literary  temperament 
blushes  up  to  the  roots  of  its  hair  when 
it  reads  it.  The  book  was  never  ade- 
quately reviewed.  It  was  too  brutally 
intimate  and  indelicately  true,  too  terri- 
bly authorish  for  any  other  author  to  deal 
with  frankly  and  retain  his  self-esteem, 
and  for  any  one  not  an  author  or  an  ob- 
server of  authors  to  understand.  Tommy 
is  practically  thrown  away  on  any  reader 
who  has  not  at  least  a  literary  tempera- 
ment in  the  family. 

The  trouble  with  Tommy  was  simply 
that  he  had  no  private  life.  Every  motive 
was  forked  like  the  devil's  tail  and  he 
did  nothing  without  reference  to  a  by- 
stander. The  eternal  bystander  is  the 
peculiar  gift  of  the  literary  temperament. 
Stevenson's  fancy  would  have  peopled  a 
desert  isle,  not  that  he  might  look  at  them 
but  that  they  might  see  Stevenson.  Alone 
under  the  sky  the  literary  temperament 
still  hopes  it  may  be  discovered,  and 
fancies  itself  discovered  when  it  has  giv- 
en up  hope.  In  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
Tommy  would  have  been  a  pillar  saint 
and  stood  on  one  leg  and  let  the  other 
rot  off,  not  at  all  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
but  in  the  sense  of  the  crowd  below  and 
the  high  hope  that  some  day  there  would 
be  a  Saint  Thomas  of  Thrums.    If  the™ 
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had  been  no  crowd  below,  Tommy  would 
have  invented  one. 

The  loss  of  the  private  life  is  the  chief 
danger  of  the  literary  temperament.  Even 
Shakespeare  feared  it  when  he  wrote 
that  his  nature  was  subdued  to  what  it 
worked  in  like  the  dyer's  hand.  "The 
world  is  too  much  with  us,"  said  Words- 
worth suddenly  aware  that  the  public  had 
grown  into  him  and  that  his  soul  had  no 
songs  without  words  and  that  the  prim- 
rose on  the  river's  brim  a  four-line  stanza 
was  to  him  and  nothing  more.  Had  it 
not  been  for  that  he  would  have  had 
glimpses,  standing  on  that  pleasant  lea, 
that  would  have  made  him  less  forlorn. 
But  writers  of  this  class  are  in  no  real 
danger.  The  risk  is  run  on  the  lower 
plane,  where  life,  like  a  magazine  poem, 
is  written  before  it  is  felt  and  thoughts 
are  tried  on  like  hats  to  see  if  they  are 
becoming  and  the  land  is  only  local  col- 
our and  the  sea  is  made  of  ink.  That  is 
where  the  Tommies  are,  among  the  best- 
selling  heroes  of  the  week,  the  impersonal 
ghosts  of  current  literature,  each  trying 
to  pick  out  a  soul  that  the  reading  pub- 
lic would  like  the  look  of. 

"Now  you're  looking  holy  again,"  said 
the  exasperated  Aaron  when  Tommy  was 
planning  some  conspicuous  nobility  and 
resolving  in  his  mind  to  look  the  part 
and  seeing  it  all  in  type  and  hearing  the 
reader's  comments  on  it.  The  private  life 
of  the  two  Carlyles  must  have  been  full 
of  these  little  calamities,  and  it  certainly 
was  not  genius  that  made  the  pair  so 
uncomfortable.  We  all  love  the  illusion 
of  spontaneity  and  like  to  believe  that 
the  poet's  eye  doth  actually  glance  from 
Heaven  to  earth  instead  of  glancing  side- 


wise  at  the  onlooker.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  ascertain  that  Poe's  Raven  would  not 
have  been  written  if  he  had  not  hap- 
pened to  observe  that  "Nevermore" 
would  make  a  musical  refrain  and  "Le- 
nore"  rhymed  with  it  and  that  he  brought 
in  the  raven  only  because  nothing  but  a 
raven  would  be  at  all  likely  to  ejaculate 
"nevermore"  at  regular  intervals,  ex- 
cept possibly  a  parrot,  and  a  parrot  would 
not  rhyme  with  Lenore.  Poe's  descrip- 
tion of  his  processes  set  many  minor 
poets  working  wrong-end-to.  Nor  do 
we  like  to  read  how  Burke  generously 
tinkered  poor  Crabbe's  poem  and  John- 
son lent  his  heavy  hand  and  Crabbe  ac- 
cepted everything  as  more  likely  to  be- 
guile the  public,  forgetting  by  that  time 
that  he  had  started  out  with  anything  of 
his  own.  But  while  the  most  gifted 
sometimes  sink  to  it,  the  merely  dever 
never  rise  above  it  and  they  leave  yon 
wondering  whether  there  is  anything  in 
them  that  the  public  did  not  put  there. 
That  is  why  Miss  Emily  Dickinson  ex- 
claimed that  she  liked  a  look  of  agony 
because  she  knew  it  was  real  and  why 
Kingsley  advised  everybody  to  be  only 
good  and  "let  who  will  be  clever,"  and 
why  Hotspur  called  poetry  the  "forced 
gait  of  a  shuffling  nag"  and  why  some- 
times after  a  brilliant  literary  meeting 
where  authors  read  their  papers  our 
heart  goes  out  to  the  simple  and  spon- 
taneous, natural  and  single-minded  cow 
who  never  flourishes  her  tail  for  our 
sakes  but  to  remove  from  her  actual 
haunches  an  authenticated  fly.  The  lit- 
erary emotions  are  so  seldom  authenti- 
cated in  the  secondary  ranges  of  art. 
Frank  Moore  Colby. 
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WOLFVILLE,  Days  and 
Nights,  illuminated  the  cow- 
boy more  humourously  than 
any  other  writer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  The  stories  were  fresh 
and  "out  doors,"  and  their  new  slang 
amusing  and  delightful.  They  have 
lived  beyond  the  usual  book  life,  nowa- 
*The  Boss,  and  how  he  came  to  rule  New 
York,  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.— A.  S.  Barnes 
&Co. 


days,  and  have  deserved  their  success. 
In  coming  to  New  York  from  the  West, 
Mr.  Lewis  seems,  in  his  effort  to  illu- 
minate Tammany  (perhaps  unfortu- 
nately for  the  reader)  to  have  dropped 
his  humour,  and  in  The  Boss,  to  have 
taken  up  a  sterner  matter — satire.  The 
book  is  the  autobiography  of  a  Tammany 
savage.  The  boss  is  a  Celtic  aborigine, 
with  the  treachery,  the  cunning,  the  taci- 
turnity, the  lawlessness,  of  an  Iroquois.  If 
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ere  is  a  laugh  in  Mr.  Lewis's  new  book, 
is  a  satirical  laugh  at  the  "reputable" 
:izen  of  New  York,  and  the  laugh  is  still 
i  us  citoyens — since  we  seem  as  yet  to  be 
lable  to  tame  the  Tammany  savage  and 
duce  him  to  law  and  order. 
The   style  of  the  book  is  unfortunate. 
resh    from  his  cheap  political  life  of 
roker     (1901),  and  his  flimsy  Peggy 
^Necd     (1902),   Mr.   Lewis  made,   we 
eiieve,    a  mistake — not  in  putting  his 
larrative  into  the  mouth  of  a  savage — 
>ut  a  savage  who  is  top  heavy  with  sor- 
ow  and  sentiment,  gloomy  with  remorse, 
vhile      tenderly    affectionate    with    his 
women,   his  "Apple  Cheek,"  his  Anne, 
ind  his  "Blossom ;"  and  who  oddly  talks 
the    archaic  and  turgid   English  of  an 
eighteenth    century    parson.      He    has 
painted  his  sketches  of  "Big  Kennedy," 
his  police  captains,  his  "plug-uglies,"  his 
Old  Mikes,  Sheeny  Joes,  and  his  Gothe- 
cores,  with  a  surer  touch.    Even  his  dan- 
diacal   Young   Morton,   as   a   "variety" 
sketch,  seems  hardly  overdone,  but  his 
Boss,  take  him  all  in  all,  seems  a  mon- 
ster— unhuman.     Mr.  Lewis,  in  fact,  in 
aiming   at   impressiveness,   overdoes   it. 
The  Boss's  cynicism  is  not  overdone,  but 
his  Indian  stoicism,  his  tender  sensibility, 
and  his  final  awful  solemnity,  are  out  of 
drawing.     The  Tammany  Boss  has  al- 
ways been,  we  have  been  led  to  believe, 
an  essentially  blunt,  matter-of-fact,  semi- 
humourous  personage.     He  never  really 
quite    takes    himself    seriously.      Like 
Byron's  buccaneer,  he's  "the  mildest  man- 
nered man  that  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut 
a  throat."    Big  Kennedy,  the  genial  Irish 
boss,  the  boss  succeeds,  is  the  truer  type. 
But  The  Boss,  being  possibly  a  conglom- 
erate, has  the  most  contradictory  char- 
acteristics, and  all  the  distorted  effects  of 
such  a  combination. 

Of  course  Mr.  Lewis  may  be  justified ; 
he  may  have  made  his  study  at  close 
quarters.       Forty    millions    of    money 
wrongfully    absorbed    from    the    "body 
politic"   may   produce   a   certain   awful 
solemnity  in  the  absorber,  and  compel 
him  to  use  in  a  sort  of  self-defense  when 
he  speaks  or  writes,  the  ponderous  Eng- 
lish of  other  days.     He  may  seek  to 
shroud  himself  in  a  garment  of  mystery 
and  awe,  just  as  did  the  Augurs  of  old, 
as  Big  Kennedy  would  say,  "to  keep  the 
people  guessing."    In  Mr.  Lewis's  Boss 
the  attitude  seems  more  nearly  allied  to 


the  gloomy  majesty  of  Mrs.  Wilfer  and 
her  lofty  glares. 

In  the  preface,  the  boss  himself  seems 
to  realise  his  lack  of  easy  style,  his  lack 
of  "skill  of  pen  and  ink."  He  tells  us 
his  own  "phrasing  would  fail  to  be  dis- 
reputable, and  the  story  itself  turn  in- 
volved and  to  step  on  its  own  toes,  and 
mayhap  with  the  last  of  it  to  fall  flat  on 
its  face  unable  to  proceed  at  all,"  so  the 
Boss  tells  us  he  gets  Mr.  Lewis,  "one 
who  makes  print  his  trade,  to  write  these 
pages  for  me."  But  Mr.  Lewis  writes 
them,  mayhap  and  peradventure,  after  he 
is  so  saturated  with  the  defects  of  the 
old  savage's  archaic  method,  that  his 
narration  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  preface  itself — confessedly 
composed  by  the  Boss.  The  phrasing  is 
involved  and  steps  on  its  own  toes,  and 
mayhap  falls  flat  enough,  were  it  not  for 
the  conversations  of  the  minor  char- 
acters which  are  in  keeping,  and  unusu- 
ally good.  When  any  one  speaks  but  the 
Boss — we  can  fancy  ourselves  among  the 
Tammany  hybrids  of  to-day.  When  the 
Boss  "sermonises,"  we  go  back  to  the  last 
century.  We  credit  Mr.  Lewis  with  a 
desire  to  be  strictly  literary  and  not  news- 
papery,  and  to  have  chosen  the  curious 
"Stepping  on  its  own  toes"  style,  out  of 
a  natural  fear  of  falling  into  (Odi  pro- 
fanum!)  Reporter  English.  But  in  do- 
ing this  he  has  run  a  great  risk ;  he  has 
weakened  his  effect;  he  has  made  his 
book  appear  dull,  when  it  is  anything  but 
dull.  We  will  go  as  far  as  saying  that 
his  curious,  fatuous  turgidity  has  almost 
spoiled  what  might  have  been  a  satire 
worthy  as  Hudtbras,  in  its  day,  or  as 
the  Biglow  Papers.  Tammany  is  the 
mark  for  satire.  As  it  is,  one  rises 
from  the  book  wearied  by  the  style 
and  rather  wearied  also  with  the  depres- 
sing state  of  our  American,  democratic, 
metropolitan  civilisation.  Our  condition 
seems  hopeless.  The  book  does  not 
rouse  us.  What,  then,  has  become  of  the 
new  "liberty"  prated  about  so  greatly  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago?  Where 
are  the  rights  of  the  citizen  to  say  and 
do  as  he  may  please  within  the  law? 
What  has  become  of  "Justice,"  when 
judges  are  bought,  juries  bribed,  legis- 
latures openly  sold,  when  "politics"  are 
none  other  than  "how  to  safely  steal 
from  the  body  politic?"  Lowell  said 
somewhere,  "Democracy  must  show  its 
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capacity  for  producing  not  a  higher  aver- 
age man,  but  the  highest  possible  types 
of  manhood  in  all  its  possible  varieties, 
or  it  is  a  failure."  By  this  severe  test, 
so  far,  in  this  city,  democracy  is  a  con- 
temptible failure — our  standard  of  men 
in  politics  is  low — it  is  the  standard  of 
the  worst  citizen — the  plumber,  the  car- 
penter, who  cheat  and  steal,  the  work- 
man who  robs  his  employer,  the  trust 
magnate  who  sells  watered  stock,  and 
cheats  the  tax  collector — the  briber  of 
judges  and  juries,  the  standard  of  the 
rascal  and  the  pander. 

In  his  top-heavy  English,  the  Boss 
.says  (p.  9),  "I  would  have  you  pardon 
me  a  first  defensive  word.  Conceiving 
that  in  the  theory  of  politics  whatever 
the  practise  may  discover,  there  is  such 
a  commodity  as  morals  and  such  a  ware 
as  truth,  and  remembering  how  much 
as  the  Chief  of  Tammany  Hall  I  have 
been  condemned  by  purists  and  folk  volu- 
ble for  reform  as  a  fashion  of  City  Satan, 
striving  for  all  that  was  ebon  in  local 
conditions  and  control,  I  would  remind 
the  reader — hoping  his  mind  to  be  un- 
biassed and  that  he  will  hold  fairly  the 
scales  for  me — that  both  morals  and 
truth  as  questions  will  ever  depend  for 
their  answer  on  environment  and  point 
of  view.  The  morality  of  one  man  is 
the  sin  of  another,  and  the  truth  in  this 
mouth  is  the  serpent  lie  in  that." 

That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abso- 
lute truth  outside  of  mathematics,  has 
been  contended  for,  since  the  world  be- 
gan. Morals,  Lecky  tells  us,  are  subject 
to  evolution  like  man's  physical  nature. 
The  morals  of  one  age  are  thought  unfit 
for  the  next.  But  in  Tammany,  we  have 
the  barbarisms  of  the  savage,  exhibited 
as  a  product  of  the  present  day  of  sup- 
posed enlightenment.  Tammany  is  an 
anachronism,  we  claim.  Yet  are  we 
"reputable  citizens/ '  so  much  above  the 
organisation's  ideal,  when,  for  example, 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  us  go  down  each 
April  and  perjure  ourselves  over  per- 
sonal taxes  ?  "Speaking  of  reform,"  says 
Young  Morton,  "as  we  employ  the  term 
in  politics,  the  town  in  honesty  never 
desires  it.  And  that's  why  somebody 
must  forever  attend  on  'reform'  to  keep 
it  from  falling  on  its  blundering  nose 
and  knees,  by  holding  it  up  by  the  tail." 
Is  this  true?  Are  we,  "reputable"  citi- 
zens, really  no  more  moral  than  Tam- 


many? Are  we  living  in  what  future 
historians  will  term  a  corrupt  age?  Mr. 
Lewis  would  have  us  believe  so,  and  per- 
haps he  is  right. 

The  facts  of  the  narrative  proceed  an 
synchronous  lines  with  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  Croker's  celebrated  career.  The 
Boss's  father  was  a  blacksmith  of  Qon- 
mel,  his  mother  a  washerwoman,  he  had 
a  sister  "Anne"  half-way  through  the 
book,  "under  the  grass  roots."  He  is 
tried  for  murder  and  acquitted;  in  the 
end  he  retires  with  his  millions  into 
mournful  desuetude. 

He  mourns  that  he  was  a  "gutter- 
snipe." He  mourns  over  his  lack  of  at- 
tendance at  school — in  fact,  it  is  the 
"most  mourned  thing  in  all  my  life."  It 
appears  that  he  was  a  "Cateran,"  out  of 
his  sleeping  lair  with  the  sun  to  follow 
the  milkman  and  baker  on  their  rounds," 
to  rob  the  poor  customer  of  his  break- 
fast. He  slept  on  the  docks,  a  little 
wharf  rat,  thief,  and  vagrant.  Later  on, 
a  plug-ugly  and  miscreant  of  the  East 
Side,  a  leader  of  the  "Tin  Whistles,"  a 
gang  of  roughs,  an  accused  murderer, 
with  "sinister  strength,  almost  the 
strength  of  a  gorilla" — of  such,  it  seems, 
are  Tammany  bosses  made.  At  fifteen, 
he  first  "met  politics,"  and  he  says,  "it 
carried  for  a  darkling  element,  the  lock- 
ing of  me  in  a  graceless  cell — it  was  my 
first  captivity."  The  explanation  of  what 
politics  had  to  do  with  his  incarceration, 
is  gathered  from  the  story  which  follows 
of  his  defending  Apple  Cheek  from 
Sheeny  Joe,  a  Tammany  heeler,  or 
cadet,  who  tried  to  lure  the  English  ser- 
vant girl,  who  had  just  come  off  a 
Southampton  clipper  of  the  Black  BaM 
Line,  to  her  ruin.  He  tripped  Sheeny 
Joe,  and  "tossed  him  high  in  the  air,  like 
a  rag,"  "the  chimb  of  a  cask  cutting  a 
fine  gash  in  his  scalp."  A  "reputable  old 
gentleman"  happens  albng,  as  they  do  in 
melodramas,  and  interferes,  but  he  is 
"turned  down"  by  a  "burly  figure  of  a 
man,  red  of  face,  and  broad  as  a  door 
across  the  shoulders."  This  is  "Big  Jawn 
Kennedy,"  the  Tammany  local  boss, 
whom  the  boy  is  to  succeed.  They  come 
before  the  police  captain,  who  releases 
Sheeny  Joe  and  thrusts  the  boy  and 
Apple  Cheek  into  cells,  where  "drunken 
men  babbled  and  cursed  and  shouted: 
while  a  lunatic  creature  laughed  and 
screamed,  and  once  I  heard  the  low  click 
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of  sots,  and  thought  it  must  be  poor  un- 
happy Apple  Cheek.  The  surmise  went 
'wide,  for  she  was  held  in  another  part 
of  the  prison."  He  is  haled  before  the 
Justice  "while  in  the  mills  of  great 
ixiisery,"  induced  we  suppose  by  the  click 
of  sobs. 


Here  ensues  what  may  be  intended  to 
be  one  of  Mr.  Lewis's  humourous  flings 
at  the  New  York  citizen.  The  "reputable 
old  gentleman"  bobs  up  in  court  when 
Sheeny  Joe  accuses  the  boy  and  Apple 
Cheek,  and  defends  them,  and  Sheeny, 
being  a  powerful  "politician"  of  the  dis- 
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trict,  the  court  obsequiously  orders  the 
innocent  boy  and  girl  to  the  Island,  de- 
spite the  protests  of  the  reputable  old 
gentleman  taxpayer,  who  is  not  a  poli- 
tician. Big  Kennedy  comes  rushing  in, 
opportunely,  and  summarily  orders  the 
court  to  release  them — and  set  them  free. 

"I  commend  what  you  have  done,  sir,"  says 
the  R.  O.  G.,  "but  in  that  connection  and  as 
a  taxpayer,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  resent  your 
attitude  toward  the  Magistrate.  You  issued 
your  orders,  sir,  and  conducted  yourself  toward 
that  officer  of  Justice  as  though  you  owned 
him." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  observed  the  red-faced 
man,  Big  John  Kennedy.  "I  put  him  there. 
What  do  you  think  I  put  him  there  for?  To 
give  me  the  worst  of  it  ?" 

The  R.  O.  G.  reiterated  that  he  was  a  tax- 
payer and  again  protested  in  a  feeble  way,  as 
New  York  Citizens,  who  are  reputable,  occa- 
sionally do,  before  Tammany  bosses. 

"You're  a  taxpayer,  eh?  All  right,  I'm  a 
.ward  leader  of  Tammany  Hall,"  says  Big  John. 
"You're  a  taxpayer — good!    I'm  the  man  that 

settles  how  much  you  must  pay,  dy'e  see? 

Old  man,  you  go  home  and  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  map  and  locate  yourself.  You  don't  know 
it,  but,  all  the  same,  you're  in  New  York " 

The  discomfited  citizen  "recoils/'  and 
so  has  ever  recoiled  from  the  tyrannical 
power  of  Tammany  bosses.  The  captain 
of  police,  the  magistrate,  even  Sheeny 
Joe  (also  of  Tammany)  quailed  before 
big  Kennedy  who  was  the  Machine  it- 
self. Our  future  boss  says,  "Here  was 
the  proven  fact  of  a  power  that  was  above 
law,  above  justice,  and  which  must  be 
consulted  and  agreed  with,  even  in  its 
caprice,  before  existence  could  be  profit- 
able or  even  safe." 

The  boy,  brought  up  in  idleness,  street 
life,  and  thieving,  is  deeply  and  favour- 
ably impressed.  He  becomes  a  protege 
of  Big  Kennedy,  who  liked  his  pluck  and 
encouraged  him  to  be  a  curious  thing — 
a  taciturn  prize-fighter!  He  organises 
the  Tin  Whistles,  a  gang  of  free- 
booters and  fighters,  to  aid  and  abet 
Kennedy  by  driving  the  opposition  from 
the  polls.  The  description  of  the  fight 
on  Election  Day,  striving  to  be  literary, 
and  not  newspapery,  grows  in  sesqui- 
pedalian metre  to  a  vociferous  height 
when  the  reputable  old  gentleman  ap- 
pears and  interferes,  defying  "You  and 
your  plug-uglies !"  and  a'  "hulking  crea- 
ture of  a  rough  struck  him  (R.  O.  G.) 


from  behind  with  a  sandbag.  ...  I 
(the  boss,  as  yet  a  boy  without  a  name) 
sprang  forward.  ...  I  struck  the 
rough  on  the  jaw  with  such  vengeful 
force  that,  not  only  did  he  drop  like 
some  pole-axed  ox,  but  my  right  hand 
was  fairly  wrecked  thereby.  ...  I 
picked  up  the  R.  O.  G.  and  bore  him 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  oddly  enough,  he 
was  not  killed.  .  .  .  Another  mo- 
ment the  hurly-burly  had  ceased,  all  was 
as  calm  and  equal  as  a  goose  pond."  But 
in  the  hurly-burly,  the  object  of  the  riot 
had  been  accomplished,  the  ballot  box 
had  been  stolen  and  stuffed.  What  be- 
came of  the  "pole-axed  ox"  rough  is  soon 
told.  He  was  "Jimmy,  the  Blacksmith," 
and  eventually  is  ambushed  and  killed  is 
a  brawl,  but  not  by  die  hand  of  the  future 
Boss,  and  the  verdict  is  "Sarve  him 
right." 

The  fights,  brawls,  sandbaggings,  he 
engages  in,  are  the  young  Boss's  educa- 
tion in  politics.  They  make  him  "prac- 
tical." "Politics,"  said  old  Mike,  the 
wise  old  father  of  Kennedy,  who  croons 
and  utters  pearls  of  Satanic  wisdom 
through  the  narrative,  "Politics  is  a  game 
where  losers  lose  all ;  it's  like  war,  shure, 
only  no  one's  kilt — at  any  rate  not  so 
many." 

The  young  man  learns  to  hit  hard, 
keep  his  mouth  closed,  and  to  destroy 
his  enemies.  He  is  advised  by  his  patron. 
Big  Kennedy,  to  organise  a  club,  and 
we  are  given  doubtless  the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  origins  of  some  of  the  social 
clubs  of  the  East  Side.  "You  get  the 
room  over  my  saloon  free,"  says  Big 
Kennedy.  "Then  once  a  year,  your  dub 
gives  an  excursion  on  the  river ;  it  ought 
to  sell  hundreds  of  tickets,  because 
there'll  be  hundreds  of  office  holders  an' 
breweries,  an'  saloon  keepers,  who'll  be 
crazy  to  buy  'em.  .  .  .  Then  you  can 
give  balls  in  the  winter  and  sell  tickets, 
then  there's  subscriptions  and  hon'ry 
memberships.  You'll  ketch  on;  there's 
lots  o'  ways  to  skin  the  cat  .  .  .  you 
be  president  and  treasurer,  see  to  that 
.  .  .  a  good  cook  always  licks  his 
fingers" — here  he  winked  deeply.  Thus 
the  Red  Jacket  Association  was  formed, 
with  the  young,  nameless  Boss  dipping 
his  fingers  into  its  treasury  for  a  decent 
livelihood.  He  got  his  members  to 
drink  Jawn's  cheap  whiskey  and  beer, 
"while  abstinence  from  drink  was  my 
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raiding  phrase  (Sic).  I  made  no  point 
>*  "that  kind  in  the  conduct  of  others." 
E"!^  grew  to  be  a  power. 

^lachiavelli's  Del  Principe  never  pro- 
pounded more  cold-blooded  reasons  for 
selfish    acquisition,    or    for    destroying 
obstacles  in  the  political  path.    "Youth," 
1*^     says,  "is  generous  wherefore  Youth 
is    ^weak.    It  is  not  until  age  has  stopped 
t:Vi^se  leaks  in  one's  nature,  and  one  has 
ceased  to  give  and  only  lives  to  take  and 
Weep,  that  one's  estate  begins  to  take  on 
fat      .    .    .    one  will  be  wise,  who  re- 
gards generosity  as  a  malady,  a  mere 
disease,  and  sets  to  cure  it  with  every 
sxillen,  cruel  drug  the  case  demands." 
^Robert   Macaire,   or   Captain   Kidd — or 
ariy  historic  gibbeted  malefactor,  mur- 
dered and  stole  without  half  the  painful 
regret  combined  with  cynic  philosophy 
of    the    Boss.      Surely    "Honest"    John 
Kelly,    "Dick"    Croker,    or    "Charley" 
iMurphy  never  stood  for  this  unconscion- 
able portrait.     He  tricked  Jimmy,  the 
Blacksmith,     of    his     local     leadership. 
"  Perhaps  you  will  agree  that  it  smacked 
of   the  underhand,"  he  says,   "to  thus 
steal  upon  Jimmy  and  take  his  place  from 
him  without  due  warning  given.     .     .     . 
But  the  great  thing  is  to  win,  and  to  win 
cheaply."     He  felt  his  ambition  take  a 
"hearty  start  and  vine-like,   creep  and 
clamber."      "I    meant,    before   all    was 
over,  to  mount  the  last  summit  of  Tam- 
many Hall,"  he  says.     He  becomes  a 
sort  of  underhenchman  of  Big  Kennedy's, 
and  wins  an  office  in  the  Dock  Depart- 
ment at  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  lend  to  his  friends,  but 
this,  it  appears,  is  good  policy.    "Better," 
said  old  Mike,  that  "deep  one,"  "to  lind 
people  money  than  to  give  it  to  'em.    You 
kape  thim  bechune  your  fingers  longer 
by    lindin'."      Treachery    and    theft    he 
mournfully  acknowledges  to  be  a  proper 
part  of  the  game.    "For  the  Red  Jackets 
I  was  the  wiskinskie,  that  is,  the  treas- 
urer who  keeps  no  books.     .     .     .     No 
Tammany  organisation,  great  or  small, 
keeps  books.    No  man  may  say  what  is 
received,  or  what  is  disbursed,  or  name 
him  who  gave  or  got,  and  that  is  as  it 
shobld    be."      Blackmailing    poor    mer- 
chants is  the  Boss's  next  step  onward — 
compelling    contributions    and    starting 
police  persecutions,  the  next.    "Bless  me, 
gentlemen,  but  these  be  crimes  1"  cries 


out  the  R.  O.  G. — the  butt  of  the  satire, 
and  is  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 

The  method  of  using  the  police  for 
"graft,"  blackmail,  persecution,  false  im- 
prisonment, by  Tammany  is  plausibly 
explained  at  length,  as  crafty  politics. 
"Kape  the  p'lice,  an'  you  kape  yourself 
on  top.  They're  the  foot  stones  of  poli- 
tics," said  old  Mike,  the  oracle  of  this 
degraded  "system."  Is  it  a  true  picture 
of  New  York  politics?  Is  it  not  a  libel 
even  on  Tammany  ?    We  fear  not. 

The  young  Boss  grows  in  power, 
makes  deals,  sells  votes,  uses  negro 
women,  dressed  as  men,  for  voters,*  and 
buys  and  sells  the  Huckleberry  or  Mul- 
berry Railroad,  and  deals  in  gas  fran- 
chises, etc.  Every  known  means  of  mak- 
ing millions  by  corruption  are  sadly  made 
use  of  by  him.  He  thrives  in  sorrow 
and  grows  rich  and  great  with  the  deep- 
est regret.  He  marries  Apple  Cheek, 
and  while  being  acquitted  of  the  murder 
of  Jim,  the  Blacksmith,  little  Blossom 
is  born,  with  the  mark  of  the  gallows 
rope  around  her  neck.  This  mark  of 
the  gallows  (why  not,  pray,  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  electric  chair?)  eventually  in  some 
mysterious  way,  strangles  her.  But  as 
the  Boss  is  really  innocent  of  all  mur- 
der, the  point  of  Blossom's  hereditary 
stain,  it  would  seem,  is  lost.  Apple 
Cheek,  Anne,  and  Blossom,  are, 
however,  very  faded  images  in  the  book, 
scarcely  affecting  the  narrative.  They 
are  the  one  kind  of  person  whom  the 
Boss  does  fairly  by.  He  is,  in  fact,  very 
tender  and  sentimental  with  his  women. 
He  does  not  turn  to  them  his  savage 
nature,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  as  mild  as 
mother's  milk,  and  gentle  as  a  cooing 
dove  whenever  Apple  Cheek  or  Blossom 
appear  on  the  scene;  at  times  he  seems 
ready  to  dissolve  in  turgid  tears. 

Says  the  old  oracle  Mike,  of  a  Chief 
who  is  deposed  in  Tammany,  "The  mish- 
take  he  made  was  in  robbin'  honest  peo- 
ple. Jawn,  he  should  have  robbed  the 
criminals  an'  the  law  breakers;  the 
rogues  can't  fight  back,  an'  the  honest 
people  can,  an'  remimber  this ;  the  public 
don't  care  for  what  it  hears,  only  for 
what  it  sees.  Never  interfere  with  the 
people's  beer;  give  'em  clean  streets, 
double  the  number  of  lamp-posts.    The 

'Perhaps  such  a  thing  may  have  occurred  in 
Wolfville! 
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public's  like  a  fly,  it's  crazy  over  lamps — 
an'  have  bands  playin'  in  every  park. 
Thin  kape  the  streets  free  of  ba-ad  peo- 
ple, tin  horn  him  an'  such.  You  don't 
have  to  drive  them  out  of  town,  only  off 
the  streets.  The  public  don't  object  to 
dirt,  but  it  wants  it  kept  in  the  back 
alleys." 

Savagery,  the  frank  history  of  a  savage 
whom  we  permit  to  rule  us.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Lewis's  satire.  Tammany 
Hall  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  preserving  the 
Indian  traditions  of  theft  and  stoicism, 
and  warfare.  The  Boss  comes  to  have 
a  "look  in  his  eye  such  as  might  burn  in 
the  eye  of  an  old  wolf."  "Civilised" 
New  York  is  no  better  off  than  pre- 
historic Savage  Manhattan.  "It  may  be 
said  that  he  (the  real  red  savage)  saw 
more  of  freedom,  and  was  more  his  own 
man,  than  any  you  are  to  meet  in  Broad- 
way." 

The  reformers  are  "foolish  folk."  The 
Fusion  Party  are  weak  and  watery  and 
half  of  them  hypocrites — all  are  really 
"out  for  the  dough."  So  Tammany 
really  believes,  and  so  half  of  New  York 
believes,  because  it  believes  in  "success- 
ful accumulation  of  wealth"  and  in  or- 
ganisation ;  it  cares  not  for  morality  be- 
cause it  is  practical  and  doesn't  believe  it 
pays.  Truth  and  honesty  is  "preacher's 
talk,  fit  for  the  wimmen,"  as  Big  Ken- 
nedy would  say. 

But  the  Boss,  after  all,  being  a  tender- 
hearted Boss  to  his  women,  is  to  rob  the 
city  merely  for  Blossom's  sake:  "I 
would  work  day  and  night  sparing 
neither  conscience  nor  sleep;  I  would 
have  from  it  what  utmost  bulk  of  treas- 
ure I  might  during  the  coming  adminis- 
tration of  the  town's  affairs.  ...  I 
would  think  on  myself  and  nothing  but 
myself;  justice  and  regret  were  to  be 
cast  aside ;  the  sufferings  of  others  were 
to  be  to  me  no  more  than  mine  had  been 
to  them.  I  would  squeeze  the  situation 
like  a  sponge  and  for  the  last  drop,  then 
laying  down  my  guiding  staff  as  chief,  I 
would  carry  Blossom  and  those  riches  I 
had  heaped  together,  to  regions  far  away, 
and  new,"  beyond  the  sea — possibly  to 
England.  The  sentimentality  of  the  Boss 
is  the  same  cheap  sort  that  requires  the 
introduction  of  "mother"  into  a  people's 
melodrama.  It  is  traditional  to  the  stage 
— and  to  cheap  literature.  Why  does 
Mr.  Lewis  go  so  much  farther  into  the 


dismals  than  he  dreamed  of  doing  in 
Wolfville?  The  poor  Blossom  creature 
has  not  only  a  mark  of  the  halter  about 
her  neck,  but  moves  "with  leaden  step" 
and  is  "weak  and  wanting  sparkle/'  with 
broken  and  short  breath,  exhausted  by 
little  trips  up  and  downstairs — wfaea 
questioned  she  would  declare  herself 
quite  well,  and  so  "I  (the  Boss)  again 
bent  myself  wholly  to  that  task  of  gold-" 
He  is  quite  successful — the  reptitabk 
citizens  being  asleep.  "If  my  money  had 
been  put  into  gold  it  would  have  asked 
the  strength  of  eighty  teams,  with  a  full 
ton  of  gold  to  a  team,  to  have  hauled  it 
out  of  town.  ...  I  was  master  of 
every  saffron  inch  of  forty  millions  !" 
And  then,  as  matter  of  course,  poor 
Blossom  dies  strangled,  suffocated  by  the 
imaginary  rope  around  her  neck.  "It  is 
precisely  as  though  she  were  hanged." 
The  Boss  goes  through  a  terrible  cata- 
clysm, and  finally  wakes  up  and  "rolls 
and  rocks  for  hours  on  the  dead  swells 
of  old  days."  His  remorse  is  at  last, 
fortunately,  turned  into  a  serenity  with 
"no  exaltations,  no  depressions."  It  is 
the  serenity  of  an  old  worn-out  savage 
of  the  plains  happy  in  a  government 
blanket  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  The  final 
picture  of  The  Boss  is  not  impressive,  it 
is  stagey,  and  we  can  hear  the  gloomy 
music  of  the  East  Side  Gotterdammerung 
while  the  old  he  wolf  passes ;  but,  after 
all  we  cannot  feel  any  great  sympathy, 
and  the  mournful  savage  does  not  con- 
vince us.  His  Apple  Cheeks  and  Blos- 
soms are  dead — "all  gone,  and  I  to  be  left 
alone !  Alone !  The  word  echoed  in  the 
hollows  of  my  empty  heart  as  in  a  cav- 
ern!"— the  slow  music  shimmers  on  the 
violins — but  we  feel  that  as  the  curtain 
drops,  they  take  this  conglomerate  apart 
and  put  aside  the  "empty  caverns  of  his 
heart"  in  pieces  for  next  performance. 
Poor  old  savage  mannikin!  Mr.  Lewis 
has  not  chosen  to  endow  you  with  the 
celestial  spark.  A  close  examination 
shows  pumps,  valves,  wheels — the  senti- 
mental tears  are  contained  in  small  tin 
cups  behind  the  conglomerate  brows,  the 
hair  and  face  is  from  parts  of  three  or 
four  real  bosses,  but  the  body  is  made  of 
horsehide !  The  forty  millions  of  gold  is 
stage  gold.  .  .  .  The  mannikins, 
Apple  Cheek  and  Blossom  lying-  in  a 
box,  are  made,  it  seems  with  special 
patents,  and  special  large  and  weepy  tear 
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*I>s but,  children  they,  too,  are  but 

twciust. 

\Afe  know  the  vital  Wolfville  public  as 
rell      as    we    know    any    characters    in 
American  fiction.      Doc   Peets,   Boggs, 
"xitt,    Cherokee   Hall,   Faro   Nell,   Col. 
iterett,   the  old  cattleman — the  merest 
ciention  of  their  names  puts  before  us  the 
leroes  of  that  picturesque  cowboy  epoch 
n.  oxir  Western  life,  fast  dying  out.    Mr. 
— ewis  knew  his  West — but  it  is  a  ques- 
ion    whether  even  the  other  characters 
ii   His  Boss — such  as  Big  Kennedy,  Old 
Milce,   Morton,  Judge  Mole,   Goldnose, 
Gothecore,  the  Rev.  Bronson,  or  Melt- 
ing'  Moses,  are  vital  enough  to  live  till 
spring.     Mr.  Lewis  has  the  genius  to 
make  his  characters  live,  if  he  wishes, 
and  they  do  (excepting  the  Boss  and  his 
wimmen)  live — but  after  all,  feebly.    The 
satire  as  a  whole  is  ineffective  and  un- 
convincing because  of  the  very  things 
that  make  Wolfville  famous.    Mr.  Lewis 
has  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  be  liter- 
ary— and  the  result  is  that  he  has  become 
ponderous. 

And  of  this  oft-discussed  civic  patriot- 
ism which  the  best  authorities  agree  must 
begin  at  home,  and  be  not  a  "vague  in- 
terest spread  out  over  the  whole  affairs 
of  a  whole  nation  but  a  direct  and  defi- 
nite identification  of  feeling  and  purpose 
with   the   interests   of   one's   home   and 
neighbours"* — what  have  we  reputable 
citizens  to  do  with  that  ?    Let  us  be  hon- 
est— who  knows  or  cares  for  his  neigh- 
bour ?    The  charm  of  New  York  is  in  its 
opportunities  to  be  let  alone  and  to  let 
alone.     We   admit   we   don't   love   our 
neighbours  (no,  not  even  our  neighbour's 
wife),  unless  they  are  of  a  higher  social 
degree  than  ourselves,  and  then  only  our 
women  love  them.    We  have  no  civic  or 
neighbourhood    pride,    we    endure    all 
.  things  rather  than  try  to  right  them,  not 
from   lotus-eating   drowsiness   but   pur- 
pose, for  we  love  ourselves  and  our  being 
_  let  alone  best  of  all.     We  may  be  con- 
quered by  the  Irish  "savages"  from  the 
bogs  of  Clonmel,  but  we  delight  in  our 
captivity,  for  they  relieve  us  of  all  politi- 
cal duties,  and  if  they  get  to  be  too  an- 
noying we  can  buy  them  off,  as  we  can't 
buy  the  reformers — "More's  the  pity" — as 
Big  Kennedy  would  say.    A  blessed  and 
contented  spirit  of  laissez  faire  prevails. 

♦Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson. 


We  are  not  only  contented — we  are  even 
gay  in  the  beauty  of  our  women,  the 
brilliancy  of  our  upturned  streets,  the 
handsome  shops  and  stores,  and  in  (read- 
ing, most  of  us)  of  the  movements  and 
social  functions  of  our  "quality."  Pattern 
et  Cir censes — /  give  us  our  theatres,  our 
opera,  our  splendid  restaurants,  our 
bands  of  music,  our  rich  display  of  equi- 
page— and  let  us  alone.  Let  boss  succeed 
boss  from  Tipperary  or  from  Dublin. 
What  really  do  we  care?  Mayor  Low 
is  a  good  man — but,  after  all,  "he  wasn't 
so  much  of  a  muchness" — did  we  see  any 
great  difference  in  his  time?  Were  our 
taxes  any  less  ?  What  did  the  reformers 
reform  ?  We  are  willing  to  be  told — un- 
less the  story  prove  too  long  and  tedious 
and  boresome.  The  "red  light"  tales 
were  lurid — we  tried  to  keep  the  papers 
out  of  our  homes — but  we  believed  thein 
exaggerated — yes,  we  recall  we  had  a 
sensation  over  them  once,  but  we  cannot 
even  "a  second  time  return  to  the  same 
state  of  mind,"  and  a  wonder  with  us 
ends  in  seven  not  nine  days.  So,  because 
of  our  disregard  of  such  trifles  as  morals 
and  patriotism  Tammany  flourishes 
among  us,  and  will  continue  to  flourish. 
Civic  patriotism  it  has,  in  a  way.  Neigh- 
bourhood interests — real  friendship  for 
neighbours,  it  has.  "There  are  a  great 
many  good  things  about  Tammany,"  and 
if,  perchance,  in  the  course  of  evolution, 
it  grows  better  and  more  honest  from 
within — it  is  the  best  we  can  hope,  for 
while  we  may  rise  up  at  times  and  over- 
throw it,  and  in  an  ebullition  of  senti- 
ment upheave  it,  yet  it  will  probably  be 
and  remain  the  proverbial  millstone  about 
our  neck  most  of  the  time.  Perhaps  the 
best  thing  our  ministers,ourreformerscan 
do  is  to  join  it — purify  it.  Surely  the  days 
of  Tweed  and  Big  Kennedy  and  their  open 
jobberies  and  robberies  are  over  (such  as 
Mr.  Lewis  describes),  and  Tammany 
will  listen  to  men  in  its  ranks  who  are 
opposed  to  "graft."  Reform  Tammany! 
— and  see  it  disintegrate  and  become  as 
melted  wax!  Unfortunately,  in  renova- 
ting Tammany,  the  satire  of  Mr.  Lewis 
may  do  as  much  harm  as  good,  as  it  will 
doubtless  be  taken  seriously  by  the 
"heelers."  Maxims  of  Mike  and  Big 
Jawn,  if  they  ponder  over  them  at  all, 
will  be  deemed  pearls  of  wisdom  to  be 
scrupulously  followed,  and  the  shocking 
acts  of  the  Boss  will  be  deemed  good 
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"business."  But  if  Mr.  Lewis  has  suc- 
ceeded in  clearly  showing  the  decent  citi- 
zen, what  the  degraded  principles  really 
are  on  which  these  men  fatten  and  bat- 
ten, and  rule  our  magnificent  city,  al- 
most to  its  destruction — he  will  have 
done  a  work  worth  while.  Tammany 
wears  at  present  the  sanctimonious  air  of 
an  abused  and  misunderstood  philanthro- 
pist. Had  he  spent  more  time  and  la- 
boured more  over  the  style  and  form  of 


his  "narrative,"  and  really  made  it  hu- 
morous satiric  literature — had  he  made  us 
laugh  at  Tammany — he  might  have  been 
acclaimed  a  second  Butler.  LoweU  made 
us  laugh  at  the  politicians  of  1840, 
"Cervantes,"  we  believe,  "laughed  Chiv- 
alry out  of  Spain" — Mr.  Lewis  makes  115 
rise  from  his  book  with  a  sense  of  weari- 
ness and  disgust — not  only  with  Tam- 
many methods,  but  with  ourselves,  which, 
after  all,  is  very  painful  for  New  Yorkers. 
John  Seymour  Wood. 


THE  MUSIC   SEASON  IN  NEW   YORK 


1. 

ORCHESTRAL    CONDUCTORS    AND    THE 
PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

AS  one  surveys  the  musical  field 
now  bursting  into  flower,  with 
its  fair,  rich  prospect  and  its 
promise  of  unusual  harvest 
yields,  his  attention  is  at  once  directed 
to  its  central  feature — the  large  and 
unusual  gathering  of  orchestral  con- 
ductors. Never  before  in  local  musical 
history  has  there  been  such  a  list  of  men, 
famous  as  wielders  of  the  baton,  to  pre- 


EDOUARD  COLONNE. 


sent  to  concert-goers  of  the  season.  The 
Philharmonic  Society,  our  most  vener- 
able musical  organisation  and  keeper  of 
the  seals  of  conservatism,  is  in  the  main 
responsible  for  this  departure  from  the 
norm.  At  a  loss  for  a  conductor  of  com- 
manding reputation  and  unable  to  secure 
one  for  the  entire  season,  the  society  re- 
solved to  "feature"  the  concerts  by  ar- 
ranging that  a  different  conductor  should 
preside  over  each  one.  The  plan  met  with 
the  approval  of  several  generous  patrons, 
who  advanced  the  necessary  funds  with 
which  to  carry  it  out.  In  this  way,  the 
society's  difficulties  were  turned  to  good 
account.  Its  concerts  this  season  are  f^ 
be  conducted  by  prominent  orchestral 
leaders,  whose  programmes  will  be 
chosen  with  a  view  to  exhibiting  their 
especial  talents  in  the  most  favourable 
light.  In  effect,  they  are  given  the  place 
of  chief  soloists. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  been  se- 
lected are  Edouard  Colonne  of  Paris, 
Gustav  Kogel  of  Frankfurt,  Felix  Wein- 
gartner  of  Munich,  Henry  J.  Wood  of 
London,  W.  von  Safonoff  of  Moscow, 
our  own  Victor  Herbert,  who  has  j  ust  re- 
signed from  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra,  and 
finally,  Richard  Strauss  of  Berlin,  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  world  of  musk 
to-day.  Naturally,  each  of  these  con- 
ductors is  partial  to  a  particular  school  of 
music  and  has  arranged  his  programme 
accordingly.  It  will  be  extremely  interest- 
ing to  students  of  music  to  make  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  results.  To  Mr. 
Conried,  the  new  impresario  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  is  due  the  credit 
of  bringing  over  from  Europe  the  fam- 
ous Wagnerian  conductor  Felix  Mottl, 
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rho,  with  the  tried  and  capable  Alfred 
lertz,  is  to  divide  the  labours  of  the  Ger- 
lan  opera  performances.  Arturo  Vigna, 
ikewise  a  newcomer,  will  have  charge 
f  the  Italian  operas.  The  familiar  fig- 
res  of  Walter  and  Frank  Damrosch  and 
Vilhelm  Gericke  are,  of  course,  also  in 
vidence,  and  H.  H.  Wetzler  has  planned 
.  series  of  orchestral  concerts  under  his 
iwn  leadership.  Such  is  the  list  of  con- 
luctors  who  will  contribute  to  local  mu- 
ical  activities  this  year.  Is  it  to  be  an 
innus  mirabilis? 

In  one  aspect  of  the  case,  at  least,  an 
iffirmative  answer  can  be  given  even  be- 
fore the  season  has  far  advanced.  The 
effect  of  this  movement  is  to  emphasise 
:he  importance  of  the  conductor  of  an 
Drchestra.    Generally  the  soloist,  the  pro- 


gramme, the  hall — anything  seems  of 
more  consequence  than  the  leader.  Even 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Anton  Siedl's  re- 
gime, the  conductor  played  a  comparative- 
ly insignificant  part  in  the  proceedings.  To 
the  public  at  large  he  was  merely  a  time- 
beater;  and  although  some  enthusiasts 
would  speak  of  Seidl's  wonderful  Wag- 
nerian interpretations,  the  great  majority 
of  the  audience  had  very  little  conception 
of  his  real  performance.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  functions  of  the  con- 
ductor ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  last  fifty  years  they  have  greatly  ex- 
panded, until  to-day  he  is  a  soloist  just  as 
truly  as  the  pianist  and  his  instrument — 
the  orchestra — can  be  made  to  respond 
to  his  touch  just  as  readily.  This  fact 
will   be   brought   home   to   the   general 
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musical  public  by  the  unusual  exploita- 
tion of  conductors  this  season.  The  con- 
ductor's real  position  once  realised  by 
them,  desert  spots  such  as  there  have 
been  in  New  York  since  Seidl's  death 
will  not  be  permitted.  Backed  by  their 
demands  it  will  go  hard  with  us  if  we 
cannot  persuade  one  of  the  visitors  to 
take  up  his  permanent  abode  in  New 
York. 

At  this  writing,  two  of  the  Philhar- 
monic concerts  have  taken  place.  Edouard 
Colonne,  for  thirty  years  leader  of  the 
Paris  band  that  bears  his  name,  was  the 
first  of  the  conductors  to  arrive.  He  select- 


ed a  programme  consisting  of  Bizet's  "Pa- 
trie"  overture,  two  movements  of  Bach's 
D  Major  Suite  and  Berlioz's  "Fantastic" 
symphony.  Colonne  is  a  Berlioz  propagan- 
dist. The  concert  was  noteworthy  in  more 
than  one  respect.  It  showed  how  much  a 
man  with  ideas  can  do  when  his  band  is 
receptive.  The  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
played  with  a  spirit  and  a  power  such  as 
they  have  not  exhibited  in  years.  That 
Colonne  was  able  to  obtain  such  positifc 
results  in  so  short  a  time  (he  was  here 
but  a  week)  is  no  less  a  tribute  to  their 
energy  and  willingness  to  respond  than 
to  his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  leader. 
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Berlioz's  symphony  is  hardly  interesting 
music  save  from  the  historical  standpoint, 
but  Colonne  made  it  sound  impressive 
and  even  stirring. 

The  second  concert  took  place  on  De- 
cember 4,  under  Gustav  Kogel.   The  pro- 
gramme was  well  chosen,  consisting  of 
Beethoven's  Fifth  symphony,  the  prelude 
and     finale   to    Tristan    and   "Till    Eu- 
lenspiegel,"    one   of   Richard    Strauss's 
dazzling  orchestral  fantasies.    There  was 
nothing  startling  or  revelational  in  the 
performance  of  these  numbers,  nor  was 
it  to  be  expected.     The  symphony  was 
played  in  a  straightforward  way,  with  a 
careful  observance  of  the  composer's  ex- 
pressed intentions.     There  were  a  few 
points    in    dynamics    and    tempi    that 
were  somewhat  different  from  the  usual 
reading;  but  they  were  matters  of  per- 
sonal interpretation  and  clearly  not  made 
for  mere  effect.     In  the  Tristan  finale, 
the  climaxes  were  hurled  out  suddenly 
instead  of  being  gradually  led  up  to.    But 
this  also  cannot  be  questioned ;  for  it  was 
justified  by  the  result.     The  music  was 
not  strained  to  bring  it  about.     In  fine, 
Herr  Kogel  showed  himself  a  solid,  well- 
trained  musician,   whose  work  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear.    He  is  also  to  conduct 
the  third  concert  of  the  society. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  OPERA  SEASON. 

The  opera  season,  which  commenced 
November  23,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  eventful  in  the  annals  of  New  York. 
Heinrich  Conried,  who  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Grau  as  purveyor  of  grand  opera, 
entered  upon  his  task  with  characteristic 
energy;  and  before  the  curtain  rose  on 
the  opening  night  it  was  apparent  to  all 
who  had  followed  the  preparations,  that 
he  had  swept  aside  many  of  the  deep- 
rooted  but  antiquated  traditions,  of 
which  his  predecessor  had  seemingly 
been  unable  to  rid  himself.  The  opera 
house  itself  has  been  renovated.  A  stage, 
practically  new  and  fitted  with  the  most 
modern  mechanical  appliances  and  de- 
vices for  obtaining  the  elaborate  "stage 
effects"  demanded  by  the  operas,  has  re- 
placed the  old-fashioned  and  entirely  in- 
adequate stage  of  the  Grau  days.  The 
orchestra  and  the  chorus  have  been  aug- 
mented and  improved  by  the  casting 
away  of  dead  wood.  New  scenery  has 
been  provided.  In  short,  the  effect  of  a 
new  broom  is  seen  everywhere.     Mr. 


Conried's  troupe  includes  many  of  the 
best  singers  of  the  old  company  and  sev- 
eral important  additions. 

First  mention  properly  belongs  to 
Enrico  Caruso,  the  Italian  tenor,  who 
made  his  debut  the  opening  night  in  Rig- 
oletto.  As  he  bears  the  weight  of  the 
principal  roles  in  the  Italian  and  French 
operas,  his  appearance  aroused  great  in- 
terest. It  may  be  said  at  once  that  he  is 
by  no  means  a  substitute  for  the  incom- 
parable Jean  de  Reszke.  He  is  stout  and 
has  not  a  good  stage  presence,  albeit  he 
carries  himself  with  dignity.  His  voice 
is  a  pure  Italian  tenor  of  the  Campanini 
rather  than  the  Tamagno  type.  He  uses 
it  with  intelligence  and  great  artistic 
skill.  His  high  notes  are  generally  clear 
and  true  and  he  manages  his  mezzo  forte 
tones  excellently.  He  phrases  broadly 
and  in  songs  such  as  "Celeste  Aida," 
from  Verdi's  opera  Aida,  the  results  are 
very  beautiful.  In  fact,  his  Rhadames 
in  that  opera  is  a  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment. In  the  duet  with  Gadski  in  the 
Nile  scene,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
music  with  real  dramatic  fervour  and 
carried  his  entire  audience  with  him. 

Olive  Fremstad,  an  American,  but  not 
familiar  to  opera  goers  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  made  her  first  appearance 
as  Sieglinde  in  Die  Walkure,  displaying 
a  rich,  vibrant  voice  and  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  music.  Edyth  Walker, 
also  an  American,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  Amneris  in  Aida.  Her  voice  is 
a  deep  mezzo  soprano,  well  equalised  in 
all  its  registers  and  especially  pure  in 
the  upper  tones,  though  without  great 
warmth.  She  made  an  excellent  impres- 
sion. Of  old  acquaintances  Sembrich, 
Gadski,  Ternina,  Van  Rooy,  Plangon, 
Dippel  Scotti,  and  Blass  are  all  in  fine 
fettle  this  season.  Ernest  Kraus,  who 
since  his  unsuccessful  appearance  here 
some  few  years  ago  has  steadily  grown 
in  musical  stature  and  reputation,  ap- 
peared under  favourable  conditions  as 
Siegmund  in  Die  Walkure,  giving  a 
fine  performance  of  the  part  and  showing 
his  voice  and  method  at  their  best,  which 
is  very  good  indeed. 

Felix  Mottl's  work  as  general  musical 
director  of  the  company  is  of  course  of 
first  importance.  His  reputation  as  a 
Wagnerian  conductor  had  led  the  public 
to  expect  a  great  deal.  Nor  were  they 
disappointed  in  his  reading  of  Die  Walk- 
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tire,  which  was  vivid,  warm  and  com- 
pelling. His  tendency  to  use  languid 
tempi  is  common  to  all  Wagnerians  in 
Germany  to-day;  and  while  one  may 
quarrel  with  it  on  the  ground  that  it  em- 
phasises Wagner's  prolixity,  it  results  in 
a  clearness  of  exposition  and  fineness  of 
nuance  not  otherwise  attainable.  At 
the  first  Sunday  night  concert,  Mottl 
showed  what  he  could  do  with  concert 
music.  Berlioz's  Carnaval  Romain  over- 
ture received  a  brilliant  and  inspiring 
interpretation  and  the  Eroica  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven  was  given  as  good  a 
performance  as  the  memory  of  present 
day  concert  goers  can  recall.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Herr  Mottl  is  very  much 
restricted  in  the  matter  of  rehearsals, 
his  work  is  the  more  surprising  and  con- 
vincing. A  word  of  high  praise  is  due 
Arturo  Vigna,  who  conducts  the  Italian 
opera  performances.  He  sent  the  blood 
coursing  through  the  veins  of  Aida  in  a 
manner  quite  unlooked  for.  The  pomp, 
glitter  and  verve  of  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond act  were  stirringly  and  forcefully 
brought  out. 

The  chorus,  ballet  and  general  ensem- 
ble of  the  opera  are  improvements  over 
previous  seasons.  The  stage  manage- 
ment, however,  has  little  to  boast  of  thus 
far.  Wagner's  stage  directions  in  Die 
Walkiire  were  not  well  executed,  and 
at  nearly  every  performance  there  have 
been  some  hitches.  But  these  should  dis- 
appear as  the  season  wears  on,  and  all 
things  considered  the  opening  may  be 
pronounced  auspicious. 

FRITZI  SCHEFF  IN  COMIC  OPERA. 

Generally,  and,  unfortunately,  with 
reason,  musical  reviewers  do  not  include 
in  their  purview  comic  opera  perform- 
ances. But  the  entrance  into  the  domain 
of  operetta  of  Fritzi  Scheff,  formerly  of 
Mr.  Grau's  company,  invites  a  few  words 
of  comment.  Miss  Scheff,  who  evident- 
ly believes  it  better  to  be  prima  donna 
of  a  village  than  second  choice  in  Rome, 
heads  a  company  of  unusual  strength  in 
an  operetta  by  Victor  Herbert  and  Harry 
B.  Smith,  entitled  Babette.  Mr.  Smith, 
since  his  Robin  Hood  days,  has  steadily 
deteriorated  in  this  line  of  work,  and 
Babette  is  one  of  his  poorest  efforts.  The 
music  is  well  written,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  it  must  be  admitted  Herbert 
has  done  more  spontaneous  writing.  Still 


the  "Pierrot"  song,  the  two  bass  solos 
(ponderously  and  sonorously  sting  by  the 
Edouard  de  Reszke  of  light  opera,  Eu- 
gene Cowles),  and  the  quartet  in  the 
second  act,  are  Herbert  at  his  best.  In  the 
choruses  he  shows  a  tendency  to  reach 
out  towards  grand  opera.  In  fact,  music- 
ally considered,  Babette  is  rather  an 
opera  comique  than  a  comic  opera.  Miss 
Scheff  is  easily  the  best  singer  on  the 
comic  opera  stage.  Her  voice,  slightly 
weak  in  the  immense  spaces  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  is  well  suited  to 
the  smaller  auditorium  of  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  and  her  vivacity  and  pertness 
are  also  more  in  tune  with  the  surround- 
ings. She  has  made  an  undoubted  hit 
in  her  new  venture.  Besides  that  tower 
of  strength,  Eugene  Cowles,  the  com- 
pany includes  Richie  Ling,  Ida  Hawky 
and  Louis  Harrison,  all  tried  hands  at 
operetta.  The  piece  is  lavishly  mounted 
and  chorus  and  orchestra  are  unusually 
efficient. 

THE  RETURN  OF  PATTI. 

Despite  the  persistent  blare  of  trumpets 
heralding  her  approach,  Patti's  advent 
can  hardly,  with  truth,  be  called  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  musical  season. 
As  the  tour  de  force  of  a  woman  of  sixty 
her  series  of  concerts  is  worthy  of  remark. 
But  Patti  has  gone  into  history.  Her  rare 
vocal  powers  which  charmed  as  much  as 
they  astonished  two  generations  of  music 
lovers  are  of  the  past.  Curiosity  can 
still  draw  an  audience  to  her,  but  time's 
ravages  are  too  plain  to  allow  the  hearers 
any  deep  pleasure  from  her  singing.  But 
that  is  far  from  saying  that  Patti  no 
longer  has  a  voice.  She  sings  with  ex- 
quisite though  apparent  art  and  her 
phrasing  is  beautiful.  The  middle  tones 
are  still  clear  and  smooth,  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  purity  of  her  vocal  style 
and  the  care  she  has  kept  of  her  voice. 

MISCELLANEOUS   CONCERTS. 

There  have  been  several  violinists  mak- 
ing their  first  bow  to  an  American  audi- 
ence. Jacques  Thibaud,  who  played  at 
the  first  Philharmonic  concert,  showed 
himself  a  master  of  his  instrument  and  of 
the  music  he  plays.  He  has  a  good  if  not 
a  brilliant  technique,  a  clear  tone  and  an 
appreciation  of  musical  compositions  of 
many  styles  and  schools  and  his  perform- 
ance is  invariably  tasteful  and  interest- 
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J.  He  lacks  the  breadth  of  style  that 
at  the  command  of  only  the  greatest 
tists,  but  is  on  the  whole  a  satisfying 
ayer.  Edwin  Grasse,  a  blind  violinist, 
ho  has  accomplished  remarkable  results 
?spite  his  infirmity,  and  Maurice  Kauf- 
iann,  a  young  man  of  fair*  talent  and 
ropiise,  but  not  very  good  achievement, 
omplete  the  list.  Of  pianists  thus 
ar,  Harold  Bauer,  Mrs.  Bloomfield- 
leisler  and  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe,  all  old 
Lcquaintances,  have  been  heard,  but  no 
lew  comers.  Mme.  Sembrich  has  given 
one  of  her  always  interesting  song  re- 
citals, showing  her  artistic  taste  and 
judgment  as  much  in  the  selection  as  in 
the  rendition  of  her  numbers. 

There  have  been  two  Kneisel  Quartet 
concerts.    This  organisation  which  is  no 
longer  associated  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  is  planning  an  Euro- 
pean tour,  and  will  in  consequence  give 
its  local  concerts  in  more  rapid  succession 
than  usual.    It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  enthusiasm  or 
numbers  of  the  Kneisel  audience.    As  al- 
ways, the  quartet's  performances  are  an 
unmitigated  joy  to  the  listeners.    Before 
leaving   the   subject   mention   must   be 


made  of  the  very  good  performance  by 
the  Oratorio  Society  of  Edward  Elgar's 
Dream  of  Gerontius,  sung  last  spring  for 
the  first  time  in  America.  The  compo- 
sition is  unquestionably  meritorious,  but 
it  lacks  melodic  ideas  and  hence  cannot 
be  placed  very  high  among  creative 
works.  It  is,  however,  significant  as  evi- 
dence of  a  casting  off  of  the  Mendels- 
sohnian  shackles  which  have  for  so  long 
fettered  English  composers.  Elgar  is 
master  of  the  most  modern  orchestral 
and  harmonic  resources,  and  to  that 
extent  at  least  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
given  two  concerts  thus  far,  in  which  it 
has  again  demonstrated  its  claim  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  very  best  bands  in 
the  world  and  certainly  first  in  America. 
Such  beautiful  results  as  it  attained  in 
Brahms's  Second  symphony  cannot  be 
improved  upon.  There  have  been  numer- 
ous other  musical  affairs,  orchestral  con- 
certs by  Mr.  Wetzler  and  Messrs.  Frank 
and  Walter  Damrosch,  and  a  host  of  mi- 
nor concerts  with  which  it  is  thought 
unnecessary  to  deal  in  this  place. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 


WAGNER  AND  THE  GRAIL  LEGEND. 


IN  his  very  interesting  A  Study  of 
Wagner,  Ernest  Newman,  speaking 
of  Parsifal  says :    "Looking  at  the 
strange  group  of  beings  the  like  of 
which  have  scarcely  been  seen  on  the 
stage  before  or  since,  one  becomes  vivid- 
ly conscious  of  the  genius  of  the  man  who 
could  breathe  musical  life  into  them,  and 
of  the  immense  superiority  of  his  dra- 
matic gift  to  that  of  any  other  musician." 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  first  feature  to  be 
impressed  upon  one  who  has  studied  this 
curious  music-drama  with  a  mind  mod- 
erately   free    from    prejudices,    for    or 
against.    And  the  more  deeply  one  goes 
into  it,  the   better  acquainted   one   be- 
comes with  the  sources  from  which  Wag- 
ner derived  his  theme,  the  greater  be- 
comes the  wonder  at  his  achievement. 
Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  is  a  mighty 
work,  a  tremendous  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  genius  who  created  it 


Tristan  und  Isolde  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  majestic  structures  ever 
reared  by  musician  or  dramatist.  By  al- 
most common  consent  Parsifal  is  the 
equal,  musically  and  dramatically,  of 
neither  of  them.  Yet  it  is  quite  the  most 
wonderful  when  one  considers  the  theme 
and  the  problems  it  presents,  both  to  the 
musician  and  to  the  dramatist.  The  story 
of  Siegfried  whether  in  the  Norse  version 
or  the  more  sophisticated  Nibelungen- 
lied  lay  waiting  for  dramatic  treatment. 
It  is  a  rude,  primitive  tragedy,  big  in 
theme  and  telling  in  its  naive  sincerity. 
By  the  same  token  it  lay  waiting  for 
musical  treatment.  It  deals  with  the 
fundamental  passions  of  mankind — love, 
hatred,  lust,  and  revenge — while  over  all 
hangs  a  dour,  grim,  brooding  atmosphere 
of  fatality  which  fairly  cried  for  music  to 
give  it  expression.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
in  the  romantic  revival  of  the  first  half  of 
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the  last  century,  others  did  not  think  of  it 
Even  truer  is  this  of  the  Tristan  story. 
It  contains  all  the  primitive  merits  of 
the  Siegfried  legend  with  the  additional 
and  very  important  one  of  singleness  and 
simplicity  of  theme  and  action.  Its  theme 
is  love,  which  has  the  most  universal  ap- 
peal of  all.  Its  action,  so  simple  in  its 
progress,  involves  few  problems  for  the 
dramatist  to  deal  with.  No  warring  gods 
and  knavish  gnomes,  no  mixture  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  are  there  to  raise 
almost  insoluble  complications.  There 
are  a  man  and  a  woman  who  love  when 
they  should  not  and  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  mutual  sin.    All  else  is  subordinate. 

But  when  one  turns  to  Parsifal,  how 
different  are  the  conditions!  Is  there 
anything  seemingly  more  undramatic  in 
its  form,  substance,  or  essence  than  the 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  as  it  has  come 
to  us  from  the  past?  Did  ever  man  set 
at  a  more  hopeless  task  than  Wagner 
when  he  began  to  make  a  drama  out  of 
the  inchoate  mass  of  incident  which 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  could  not  re- 
late in  less  than  twenty-five  thousand 
lines  ?  The  very  idea  seems  preposterous. 
Yet  Wagner  did  it,  and  so  successfully 
that  he  can  hold  one  in  breathless  inter- 
est for  four  hours.  The  spell  he  casts 
about  one  dissipates  quickly,  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  work  there  is  no  denying 
its  potency.  In  writing  Parsifal,  Wagner 
has  done  the  impossible,  he  has  wrought 
a  miracle  and  placed  a  final  crown  of 
glory  on  his  fame. 

Much  has  been  written  of  this  curious 
work,  and  its  promised  performances  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  will  bring 
a  new  flood  of  controversial  and  didactic 
literature.  Its  very  character  makes  it  a 
welcome  subject  to  handle  with  a  pen. 
Its  aims,  even  as  described  by  Wagner 
himself,  are  so  beautifully  vague  and  un- 
certain that  there  is  a  free  field  for  any 
one  who  will  venture  into  it.  Discussion 
of  the  music  has  been  nearly  exhausted ; 
but  in  the  subject  matter  and  its  treat- 
ment there  is  ammunition  left  for  many 
a  sturdy  battle. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  if  the 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  was  to  have 
been  prepared  for  stage  use,  either  with 
or  without  music,  the  work  needed  a 
man  with  Wagner's  curious  combination 
of  mental  traits.  In  other  words,  Wag- 
ner is  the  only  man  that  has  lived  who 


could  see  the  possibilities  in  such  a  theme, 
and  he  was  able  to  do  so  because  he 
read  into  the  story,  perhaps  unconscious- 
ly, certain  ideas  concerning  life  which  he 
wished  to  give  to  the  world.  And  he  was 
able  in  a  measure  to  realise  these  possi- 
bilities in  his  drama  first,  because  he  was 
a  musician  of  very  individual  genius,  and 
second,  because  he  was  born  with  an  in- 
stinct for  the  stage  almost  as  strong  as 
his  musical  impulse.  He  was  instinctive- 
ly a  playwright  and  master  of  theatrical 
effect,  and  it  is  this  side  of  his  genius 
that  seems  not  yet  to  have  received  its 
due  share  of  credit.  We  are  told  on  the 
one  hand  that  Wagner  saw  and  thought 
in  the  terms  of  music ;  in  other  words, 
while  he  believed  that  in  selecting  a  theme 
he  worked  only  for  his  symmetrical  and 
well-balanced  combination  of  the  musical, 
dramatic,  and  plastic  arts,  reduced  to  its 
essence,  he  chose  and  arranged  every- 
thing subordinate  to  the  musical  impulse 
which  was  striving  within  him.  He  was 
first  and  foremost  a  musician  with  his 
other  qualities  secondary  to  that.  We 
are  told  also  that  he  was  first  and  fore- 
most a  philosopher  who  had  certain  mes- 
sages he  would  give  to  the  world  and 
that  music  and  drama  were  merely  the 
humble  servants  of  this  purpose.  This  in 
substance  is  the  creed  of  that  school  of 
extreme  Wagnerists  who  look  on  him  as 
one  of  the  great  philosophic  minds  of 
the  world,  by  some  strange  trick  of  for- 
tune, enabled  to  supplement  his  ponder- 
ous treatises  and  essays  with  musico- 
dramatic  illustrations. 

It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  the  analysis 
of  the  artistic  impulses  of  any  genius, 
and  Wagner's  whole  nature  was  of  such 
complexity,  and  contained  so  many  con- 
tradictions that  with  him  the  task  is 
more  than  usually  difficult.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  the  merit  of  the  the- 
ory that  he  was  above  all  else  a  philoso- 
pher— even  setting  aside  the  question1 
whether  he  was  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 

Undoubtedly  when  he  finally  began  to 
write  the  poem  of  Parsifal  he  was 
wrapped  up  in  certain  ideas  of  renun- 
ciation, of  redemption  by  pity,  of  vege- 
tarianism and  the  like.  He  was  at  last 
completely  under  the  influence  of  Scho- 
penhauer, with  the  tinge  of  mysticism 
which  had  always  been  in  him  of  deeper 
hue  than  ever.  Yet  it  is  a  fair  question 
to  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  he  would 
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still  have  used  this  theme  had  he  had 
quite  another  lot  of  ideas  to  give  to  a 
waiting  world. 

m  Wagner  was  one  of  those  happy  in- 
dividuals whose  ideas  however  change- 
able   they  may  be,  are  always  the  only 
correct  ones.    He  had  complete  and  ab- 
solute  confidence  in  himself,  and  he  al- 
ways   saw  the  world  and  all  within  it 
through  the  windows  of  the  opinion  or 
creed    he  happened  to  be  holding.     He 
moulded  everything  into  the  form  which 
at  the  moment  coincided  with  his  views. 
If  he   changed  his  views,  he  had  ample 
dexterity  with  which  to  change  the  form, 
altogether   unconscious   of   this   mental 
process.    But  if  this  was  true  of  his  phi- 
losophy and   of  his  life  in   general,   it 
was  not  true  of  his  music  nor  his  stage- 
craft.    From  the  time  he  abandoned  the 
operatic  formalities  of  Rienzi,  his  music- 
al   progress   was   steady   and   unbroken 
until    it   reached,   in   his   last  work,   its 
point  of  perfection  as  a  system.     And 
so,  too,  during  all  the  years  he  wabbled 
about  in  a  philosophic  swamp,  seeking 
a  panacea  for  human  woes  and  miseries, 
his  surety  in  dramatic  construction,  de- 
veloped along  a  single  line,  gained  con- 
tinually until  it  reached  a  point  of  mas- 
tery  that   enabled   him   successfully  to 
dramatise  the  Grail  Legend. 

It  is  a  beautiful  theory  that  Wagner 
hit  upon  the  Grail  Legend  and  used  it 
solely  because  it  was  best  fitted  to  be 
a  vehicle  for  his  philosophical  disclo- 
sures. It  is  particularly  beautiful  because 
on  it  rests  the  assertion  that  Parsifal  is  a 
"sacred"  drama.  But  a  study  of  the 
drama  in  connection  witJi  its  music,  to- 
gether with  a  study  of  the  sources  from 
which  he  took  his  material  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  other  me- 
diaeval legends  compels  one  to  doubt  very 
seriously  the  merit  of  that  idea.  The 
belief  gradually  but  surely  will  come  to 
one  that  it  was  not  Wagner,  the  philoso- 
pher, the  sociologist,  that  chose  these  sub- 
jects, but  Wagner,  the  musician  and 
playwright.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  have  reached 
the  Grail  Legend,  whatever  his  opinions 
as  to  the  redemption  of  mankind  might 
have  been.  He  touched  its  border  when 
he  wrote  Lohengrin,  and  he  thought  very 
differently  in  1845  fr°m  what  he  did  in 
1877.  From  that  time  on  the  subject  was 
never  quite  out  of  his  mind.    He  wrote 


the  whole  Ring,  the  Tristan,  and  the 
Meistersinger.  He  sketched  out  his 
Biblical  play  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
planned  his  Buddhistic  The  Victors.  But 
the  Holy  Grail  still  had  its  corner  in  his 
mind.  In  1857,  twenty  years  before  he 
finished  the  poem  of  Parsifal,  he  sketched 
out  what  has  now  become  one  of  the  love- 
liest incidents  in  the  whole  work,  the 
"Good  Friday  Spell." 

Parsifal  or  some  treatment  of  the 
Legend  was  all  but  inevitable  from  the 
time  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  me- 
diaeval literature.  It  has  in  a  superior 
degree  all  those  qualities  which  appealed 
to  him  as  a  musician.  Richly  romantic, 
strongly  tinged  even  in  its  least  ascetic 
form  with  old  world  mysticism  and 
magic,  exhibiting  on  the  one  hand  the 
highest  ideals  of  chivalry,  and  on  the 
other  the  highest  ideals  of  mediaeval  re- 
ligious belief,  how  could  it  help  appeal 
to  a  man  so  richly  endowed  with  ro- 
mance and  mysticism,  whose  music 
reached  its  highest  levels  in  the  expres- 
sion of  these  qualities  ? 

Moreover,  we  see  now,  since  Wagner 
realised  them,  the  dramatic  possibilities 
of  the  theme.  Putting  aside  the  philoso- 
phy, the  theology,  and  all  the  other  di- 
dactic elements  which  he  and  his  com- 
mentators have  injected  into  the  work, 
and  considering  it  merely  as  an  art-work, 
we  have  left  a  great  drama  in  which  the 
mediaeval  atmosphere  is  preserved  to  em- 
phasise an  eternally  young  theme — the 
yielding  to  temptation  by  a  man  of  high 
estate,  the  penalties  he  suffers,  and  his 
final  redemption  through  the  sacrifice  of 
another.  It  is  but  a  new  way  of  stating 
a  proposition  found  in  all  of  Wagner's 
music-dramas,  from  Tannhauser  on.  To 
be  sure,  such  a  view  makes  Amfortas  the 
real  hero,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  he 
is  not  the  hero  if  the  extremest  religious 
interpretation  be  placed  on  the  drama. 

In  what  way  does  the  mystic — or 
magic — element  in  Parsifal  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  potion  in  Tristan  und 
Isolde ?  The  latter  is  a  purely  theatrical 
device  made  possible  by  the  mediaeval 
atmosphere  which  encompasses  the 
theme.  The  potion  is  a  symbol  con- 
veniently at  hand  by  means  of  which  the 
dramatist  retains  the  sympathy  of  his 
audience  for  his  hero  and  heroine  in  their 
guilty  love.  It  is  a  trick,  but  legitimate 
because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  at- 
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mosphere  of  the  drama.  It  does  not 
violate  the  verities  because  the  audience 
has  before  it  an  ancient  and  familiar 
theme  in  which  the  potion  is  present, 
though  really  serving  a  different  pur- 
pose. 

His  whole  treatment  of  the  Grail 
Legend  betrays  the  feeling  and  instinct 
of  the  dramatist  and  skilled  playwright 
in  far  greater  degree  than  it  does  that  of 
the  philosopher.  The  philosophical  im- 
pulse was  undoubtedly  there.  Wagner 
undoubtedly  believed  that  it  was  the  only 
one  which  moved  him,  but  it  was  decided- 
ly subordinate,  first  to  the  musical  impulse 
and  then  to  the  dramatic.  The  process 
could  not  have  been  other,  since  he  was 
first  a  musician,  then  a  dramatist,  and 
then — at  least  as  he  considered  himself 
— a  philosopher. 

It  was  this  feeling  for  the  stage  which 
enabled  him  to  make  so  free  with  the 
legend.  He  twisted  it,  and  turned  it,  and 
distorted  it  in  whatever  way  suited  his 
purpose,  just  as  he  treated  the  Siegfried 
legend  for  his  Ring.  If  the  Legend  of 
the  Holy  Grail  is  a  sacred  theme  as 
many  declare,  what  excuse  can  they  find 
for  a  man  who  laid  such  violent  hands  on 
it,  who  built  his  whole  second  act  out 
of  an  episode  which  is  entirely  foreign 
to  the  Quest  proper?  Was  it  Wagner 
the  philosopher,  Wagner  the  preacher, 
who  brought  Klingsor,  the  Chateau  Mer- 
veil  and  the  Lady  Orgeluse  into  his 
drama,  or  was  it  Wagner  the  dramatist, 
who  was  making  a  libretto?  And  how 
came  it,  if  Wagner  was  concerned  only 
with  proclaiming  anew  the  beauties  of  an 
ancient,  sacred  theme,  that  he  shoved 
aside  the  versions  which  were  really 
religious  in  motive  and  intent  and  took 
one  which  was  purely  a  romance  of 
chivalry,  of  an  uncommonly  high  moral 
tone  to  be  sure,  but  none-the-less  purely 
a  romance,  in  the  modern  sense,  a  novel 
of  adventure.  It  cannot  be  that  he  did 
not  know  the  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
the  Perceval  of  Robert  de  Boron,  or  the 
Grand  Saint  Graal  and  the  Qucste  del 
Saint  Graal.  They  were  easily  procur- 
able, at  least  in  very  full  synopses,  and 
Parsifal  contains  much  evidence  that  he 
v/as  familiar  with  their  substance.  The 
chances  are  that  the  dramatic  instinct 
within  him  compelled  him  to  see  the 
greater  possibilities  in  Wolfram's  ver- 
sion, all  the  more  so,  since  that  instinct 


had  taught  him  that  nothing-  is  holy  to 
the  hand  of  the  playwright  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  devising  a  situation. 

The  final  and  convincing  proof  of  this 
seems  to  be  the  wonderful  second  act,  the 
scene  of  Parsifal's  temptation.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  music  without  contrast 
loses  the  greater  portion  of  its  effective- 
ness, however  inspired  its  themes  may  be. 
It  is  equally  a  commonplace  that  the  vital 
spark  of  drama  is  the  clash  of  interests, 
in  its  higher  forms,  of  good  and  eri 
Even  in  Wolfram's  version  of  the  Graii 
Legend  contrast,  so  far  as  his  Parzifal  is 
concerned,  is  all  but  completely  absent 
The  hero  is  an  admirable  character  and 
had  his  days  not  been  broken  into  by 
sundry  tiltings  with  wicked  knights,  he 
would  have  led  a  very  peaceful  existence; 
sipping  the  pleasures  of  life  as  he  went 
along,  playing  curious  games  of  chess, 
being  sought  by  many  lovely  and  lorn 
ladies,  and  enjoying  himself  as  a  man  of 
leisure  should.  Gawain,  however,  had  a 
very  different  career.  He  was  not  so 
good  as  Parzifal.  A  hundred  years  or  so 
ago  he  would  certainly  have  been  dubbed 
a  rakehelly  and  he  had  all  the  thrilling 
adventures  that  come  to  his  kind. 

Wagner  must  have  realised  at  once 
that  there  was  no  drama  in  this  ParzifaTs 
career,  nor  opportunity  for  music.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  and  his  first  work 
was  to  transpose  the  atmosphere  of  the 
monkish  legend  to  Wolfram's  poem. 
That  alone  gave  him  the  material  for  his 
first  and  third  acts.  Then  he  had  to 
provide  musical  contrast  and  dramatic 
interest.  The  musician  and  dramatist  in 
him  saw  that  the  sombre  beauty  of  the 
first  and  third*  acts  without  some  reliel 
would  be  unendurable.  He  needed  a 
scherzo,  something  brisk,  lively,  and  if 
wicked,  all  the  better.  He  also  needed 
a  clash  of  interests  to  make  his  drama 
a  vital  work.  Before  such  needs  what 
strength  have  legendary  traditions, 
however  sacred  and  holy?  With  the 
keen  scent  of  the  playwright  he  finds 
exactly  what  he  wants  in  Gawain's  most 
celebrated  adventure,  the  Chateau  Mer- 
veil,  where  Klingsor,  a  magician  through 
necessity,  has  imprisoned  a  large  number 
of  unfortunate  ladies.  Wagner  lifts  this 
bodily  into  his  work.  He  eliminates  the 
gallant  Gawain;  transforms  such  very 
respectable  women  as  King  Arthur's 
mother  and  her  hand-maidens  into  sirens 
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who  will  lure  Knights  of  the  Grail  to  sin 
and  to  destruction ;  makes  Klingsor  who 
probably  never  heard  of  the  Grail,  a  can- 
didate    for  the  brotherhood  who,   after 
paying    a  fearful  price  for  admittance, 
failed   of  election,  and  is  therefore  eter- 
nally  at  war  with  it,  with  the  sirens  as 
his     weapons;  and  then  Wagner  com- 
bines    the   lovely   Lady   Orgeluse   with 
Kondrie,  the  Sorceress,  the  Loathly  Dam- 
sel who  rides  on  a  mule  and  gives  Parsi- 
fal several  unpleasant  moments.    This  is 
masterly,  it  is  a  stroke  of  genius,  but  if 
makes  it  difficult  to  see  where  Wagner 
has  preserved  his  reverence  for  a  sacred 
legend.    Like  any  other  artist  he  hesitates 
at  nothing  to  make  his  work  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible,  and  thus  he  gets  a 
scherzo  for  his  music  and  a  clash  of 
interests  for  his  drama.    It  is  the  artist, 
the  musician,  the  dramatist  that  has  done 
this,  not  the  philosopher  and  sociologist. 
To  be  sure  he  is  enunciating  through  his 
work  his  own  individual  views  of  sin,  its 
punishment  and  the  redemption  of  the 
sinner;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  take 
them  seriously  as  a  part  of  the  drama. 
They    are    not    essential,    whether    one 
agrees  with  them  or  not.    They  merely 
confuse  and  distract,  taking  away  from 
the  interest  of  the  drama  itself.     This 
bare  fact,  that  they  are  unessential,  tends 
to  compel  one  to  believe  that  even  in 
Wagner's  brain  they  were  of  secondary 
importance,  although  he  himself  might 
not   have  been  and  probably   was  not 
conscious  of  it. 

If,  then,  Parsifal  is  deprived  of  its 
"sacred*'  quality,  what  is  left?  What 
should  be  the  attitude  of  the  spectator 
toward  it?  Such  questions  can  be  an- 
swered by  another.  What  do  the  va- 
rious sociological  theories  contained  in  it 
add  to  Der  Ring  des  Nibehingen?  What 
does  Schopenhauerism  add  to  Tristan 
und  Isolde?  In  the  end,  reduced  to  their 
essence,  they  are  operas,  all  of  them,  the 
most  artificial  and  exotic  of  all  forms  of 
art,  the  furthest  removed  from  nature 
and  the  realities  of  life.  Being  operas, 
they  must  stand  or  fall  primarily  through 


their  music,  secondarily  through  their 
librettos.  Liszt  once  defined  piano  play- 
ing as  first,  technique ;  second,  technique; 
and  third,  technique.  To  paraphrase 
him  with  a  paraphrase  truer  than  the 
original,  opera,  not  even  excepting  Wag- 
ner, is  first  music;  second,  music;  and 
third,  music.  The  effect  of  the  music  is 
heightened  if  the  drama  around  which  it 
is  written  is  good,  but  a  poor  book  does 
not  necessarily  mean  an  unsuccessful 
opera. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  very  debatable  ques- 
tion whether  the  infusion  of  the  didactic 
element  does  not  always  harm  an  opera. 
It  is  a  question  whether  those  who  pa- 
tiently seek  after  the  meanings  of  the 
Ring,  Tristan,  and  Parsifal,  get  as  much 
delight  out  of  them  as  those  who  regard 
them  simply  as  works  of  art.  As  such 
they  are  able  to  stand  alone,  needing  no 
flying  buttresses  of  philosophy  to  support 
them.  If  one  listens  to  Parsifal,  regard- 
ing it  simply  as  a  work  of  art,  as  an 
extraordinarily  beautiful  and  poignant 
version  of  the  most  beautiful  legend  the 
past  has  bequeathed  to  us,  he  is  likely 
to  be  more  greatly  the  gainer,  than  he 
who  goes  with  his  head  full  of  the  queer, 
distorted  notions  which  came  from  the 
none-too-well  balanced  brain  of  a  man 
who  in  his  field  was  the  greatest  musical 
genius  the  world  ever  had.  Parsifal  is 
a  lasting  example  of  how  a  man  may  be 
great  in  spite  of  himself.  Wagner  put 
enough  extraneous  and  foreign  matter 
into  it  to  ruin  a  half  dozen  operas  or 
dramas;  but  such  was  the  might  of  his 
musical  and  dramatic  genius  that  it  rose 
triumphantly  over  all  obstacles  placed  in 
its  way  and  conquered  in  spite  of  them. 
Those  who  want  to  delve  into  Parsifal 
for  esoteric  meanings  and  get  pleasure  in 
doing  so  can  find  endless  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity.  But 
in  the  end,  it  will  be  with  them  as  it  has 
always  been  with  others  where  music  and 
drama  are  concerned.  The  final  appeal 
will  be  purely  aesthetic,  and  in  the 
strength  of  that  Parsifal  must  stand  or 
fall.  W.  E.  Walter. 
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IN  just  what  way  do  men  and  women 
look  on  life  ?  Year  succeeds  year, 
and  decade  follows  after  decade; 
and  in  this  swiftly  silent  gliding 
on  of  time  there  is  wrought  out  for  us 
the  curious  succession  of  events  which, 
when  taken  all  together,  make  up  our 
lives.  For  it  is  by  events  and  by  experi- 
ences, and  not  by  years,  that  we  measure 
our  existence  and  decide  in  retrospection 
whether  we  have  been  happy  or  unhappy. 
The  successes  and  the  failures,  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  limitations,  the  friend- 
ships and  the  enmities,  the  periods  of 
intellectual  growth  and  those  of  intel- 
lectual deterioration,  the  hours  of  con- 
tentment and  the  moments  of  passionate 
revolt  or  exaltation — these  times,  these 
episodes,  are  woven  together .  into  that 
multicoloured,  blurred,  uneven  fabric  of 
personal  experience  which  each  of  us 
calls  life.  Every  human  being,  indeed,  is 
living  a  realistic  novel  whereof  he  is  him- 
self in  his  own  belief  the  central  figure, 
the  person  of  supreme  importance;  and 
so  he  interprets  every  incident  accord- 
ing to  its  relation  to  his  personal  con- 
cerns. 

Naturally  then,  he  looks  upon  these 
incidents  at  a  special  angle — the  angle  of 
self — and  he  seldom  pauses  to  reflect  that 
every  other  character  in  the  story  is 
looking  upon  the  same  episodes  at  quite 
a  different  angle,  and  that  each  one  is 
equally  convinced  that  he  or  she  is  the 
true  hero,  or  the  heroine.  And  as  each 
views  the  whole  with  a  vision  and  a 
knowledge  that  are  necessarily  restricted, 
it  follows  that  the  entire  plot,  the  com- 
pleted scheme,  is  actually  and  fully 
known  to  none,  but  that  each  sees  some- 
thing which  the  rest  do  not,  and  that 
each  must  also  be  quite  ignorant  of  that 
which  many  of  the  others  know. 

Such  are  the  inevitable  conditions  of 
human  life;  and  therefore  life  is  some- 
thing to  which  no  person  holds  the  key, 
not  even  the  key  to  his  own  small  tour 
d'ivoire.  In  summing  up  the  story  of  a 
life,  the  only  things  of  which  we  can  be 
approximately  sure  are  the  results,  the 
concrete  and  plainly  seen  effects.  Of  the 
causes  which  have  brought  all  these  re- 


sults to  pass,  we  are  infinitely  and  piti- 
fully ignorant.    We  only  sometimes  think 
we  know.    When  we  analyse  our  basis  of 
belief  we  find  it  always  crumbling  into 
dust.    Could  we  but  read  the  minds  and 
search   the   hearts   of   others,    then  we 
might  perhaps  approach  the  truth;  yet 
even  then  we  should  often  have  to  hesi- 
tate.   For  who  can  be  so  absolutely  sure 
concerning  his  own  secret  soul  as  to  sin- 
gle out  in  it  the  dominating   influence 
which  determines  any  action,  amid  the 
clash  and  interplay  of  conflicting  motives, 
each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  will? 
An  act,   which   to   the   world   at   large 
seems  noble,  may  have  its  hidden  source 
in  baseness.    An  apparent  sacrifice  of  self 
may  have  been  prompted  by  an  egoism 
of  which  the  world  knows  nothing  and 
of  which  perhaps  we  are  ourselves  not 
fully  conscious.     So,  when  it  comes  to 
judging  others,  how  utterly  incapable  is 
the  very  wisest,  the  most  experienced  and 
the  most  intuitive  for  such  a  task  as  that! 
Only  the  limping  devil  of  Le  Sage  could 
give  the  needed  clue,  or  else  some  revela- 
tion  such  as   that  which   Maupassant's 
profoundly  morbid  mind  conceived  in  his 
strange  fantasy,  "La  Morte."     Each  of 
us,  in  fact,  lives  out  his  life  in  a  curious 
and  almost  dreadful  isolation,  a  supreme 
and    quite    impenetrable    ignorance    of 
every  other  human  soul ;  since  every  soul 
is  shut  in  by  a  prison-wall  which  noth- 
ing can  remove.    Wisdom  cannot  shatter 
it.    Faith  cannot  surmount  it.    Immortal 
love  itself,  so  radiant  and  all-compelling, 
finds  here  the  limit  of  its  power,  and 
beats  against  the  bars  in  vain. 

In  what  way  then  do  we  see  life? 
Only  in  unrelated  fragments;  never 
clearly  and  as  a  whole.  Life  is  a  volume 
from  which  many  leaves  are  lost  and  of 
which  many  chapters  are  undecipherable 
He  who  attempts  to  read  it,  is  like  one 
who  tries  to  read  a  score  of  pages  torn  at 
random  from  a  novel  and  seeks  to  recon- 
struct the  missing  parts.  He  can  obtain 
a  partial  knowledge  of  the  characters. 
He  can  get  an  inkling  of  the  plot.  He 
can  with  patient  ingenuity  make  guesses 
at  what  happened  in  the  part  which  he 
has  lost,  and  can  fancy  why  it  happened. 
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Yet  these  are  only  guesses  after  all ;  and 
amid  them,  how  is  he  to  know  which  one 
is  right  and  which  are  absolutely  wrong? 
And  it  is  so  in  life — in  the  life  of  every 
day,    the  decorous  and  apparently  un- 
eventful life  which  we  share  with  those 
about  us.    You  sit  beside  some  woman  at 
a  dinner,  and  in  her  casual  talk  she  per- 
haps lets  fall  some  phrase,  some  sentence, 
or  some  opinion  which  seems  to  you  a  bit 
of  quite  unconscious  self-revelation.     It 
interests  you,  and  it  makes  you  curious 
to   know  her  history.     You  form  con- 
jectures and  construct  a  plausible  hy- 
pothesis.    In  time,   perhaps,   you   hear 
from    some  one  else  a  scrap  or  two  of 
gossip  which  in  part  confirms  your  the- 
ory and  in  part  destroys  it.     You  then 
construct  another  theory  that  will  har- 
monise with  all  that  you  have  heard  and 
fancied.    And  then,  most  likely,  you  can 
learn  no  more.     You  never  see  or  hear 
of  her  again.  You  have  had  a  tantalising 
half  glimpse  of  something  hidden,  as  it 
seems  to  you — and  that  is  all.    In  fact, 
it  may  be  that  there  was  no  story  and 
that  you  were  altogether  wrong  in  your 
belief ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  story  was  a 
very  different  one  from  that  which  you 
imagined,   and   even   more   remarkable. 
Yet,   whatever  the  truth  may  be,  you 
will  never  know  it. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  whole  complex 
structure  of  the  life  we  see  about  us. 
Often  before  your  .eyes  there  are  enacted 
comedies,  the  wit  and  fun  of  which  es- 
cape you.    You  are  yourself  an  uncon- 
scious actor  in  tragedies  whose  poignant 
agony  you  never  feel  or  dream  of.    That 
thing  which  in  your  belief  seems  full  of 
meaning  is  in  reality  quite  meaningless ; 
that  which  you  view  as  wholly  unimpor- 
tant may  hold  the  key  to  all  your  future. 
For  we  all  wear  masks  and  we  all  speak 
with  the  smooth  mendacity  which  con- 
vention teaches   us;   and   as   we  move 
among  our  fellows,  urbane  and  smiling, 
and  apparently  at  ease,  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive in  one  another  the  surging  tide  of 
quivering  hope  and  baffled  failure,   of 
love  and  hate,  of  desire  and  despair,  nor 
do  we  note  the  scars  which  each  of  us 
conceals.     Therefore,  to  every  one  who 
lives  it,  life  is  replete  with  trivialities, 
with  coincidences  which  have  no  signifi- 
cance, and  with  episodes  which  may,  in- 
deed, be  vital  in  their  true  relation  to 
the  whole,  but  which  to  us  are  only  casual 


occurrences,  half-noticed  at  the  time  and 
almost  instantly  forgotten. 

It  is  odd  that  the  writers  of  modern 
fiction  have  never  fully  understood  the 
truth  of  what  has  just  been  said,  in  its 
relation  to  the  theory  of  literary  realism. 
Our  so-called  realists  profess  to  give  in 
what  they  write  an  accurate  transcript, 
a  perfect  reproduction,  an  untouched 
photograph  of  life,  precisely  as  it  is.  To 
attain  this  end  they  strive  with  eagerness. 
They  observe  minutely,  they  study  each 
detail,  they  spare  you  nothing  in  their 
desire  that  not  even  the  most  minute 
particular  shall  escape  your  notice.  They 
insist  that  in  their  pages  you  shall  see 
everything,  feel  everything,  know  every- 
thing. And  this  they  say  is  realism — 
a  truthful  and  convincing  replica  of  life. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  wholly  false 
to  life,  and  it  is  false  precisely  in  pro- 
portion as  it  shows  us  all  and  tells  us  all 
and  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
guessed  or  to  be  given  up  as  quite  insolu- 
ble. Everything  they  show  us  has  a 
meaning,  a  definite  relation  to  the  whole  ; 
and  when  we  read  the  book  we  learn 
just  what  this  meaning  is  and  just  what 
is  this  relation.  In  life,  however,  we 
often  miss  the  meaning  and  do  not  even 
dream  of  correlating  half  the  facts  which 
we  have  superficially  observed. 

You  can  see  the  falsity  of  the  pseudo- 
realistic  method  even  in  its  minor  phases. 
Zola,  for  instance,  will  take  us  up  some 
greasy  staircase,  and  as  he  leads  us  on, 
he  will  catalogue  the  odours  that  we  en- 
counter, enumerating  the  source  of  each, 
the  quality  of  each,  the  effect  of  each 
upon  the  sense,  until  we  have  a  perfect 
symphony  of  stenches.  When  we  reach 
the  room  above,  he  will  again  set  forth 
each  article  of  furniture  and  every  stain 
upon  the  wall.  He  will  call  attention  to 
the  broken  window-pane  with  a  soiled 
night-cap  thrust  into  the  jagged  hole ;  he 
will  nudge  us,  as  it  were,  to  make  us  see 
just  how  the  battered  washstand  is 
propped  against  the  wall ;  he  will  insist 
upon  the  condition  of  the  towels,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  soapy  water  in  the  wash- 
bowl, and  he  will  not  pause  until  each 
square  inch  of  squalor  has  been  put  be- 
neath his  microscope  for  us  to  gaze  at. 
Yet  in  life  one  does  not  see  things  in  this 
way.  If  we  go  up  the  staircase  by  our- 
selves, an  unpleasant  odour  may  make 
us  instinctively  recoil, and  then  hurry  on; 
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but  we  never  stop  to  analyse  it  or  to  con- 
sider the  source  of  every  separate  and 
component  stench.  We  simply  get  a 
swift  impression  of  something  that  is  re- 
pellent and  that  is  all.  And  when  we 
enter  a  room,  we  get  in  like  manner  an 
impression  of  the  room  and  of  its  most 
conspicuous  features,  but  we  do  not  no- 
tice every  sordid,  nauseous  detail. 

And  in  more  important  things,  the 
pseudo-realism  makes  the  same  mistake 
in  telling  us  too  much  and  in  insisting 
that  we  shall  see  everything.  Zola  and 
his  school  give  us  every  external  mate- 
rial detail  reiterated  over  and  over  again. 
Bourget  and  his  imitators  let  us  into  the 
innermost  secrets  of  the  brain  so  that  we 
know  their  personages  psychologically 
down  to  the  last  quiver  of  emotion  or  the 
last  elusive  turn  of  thought.  And  in  the 
books  which  these  writers  have  produced, 
every  incident  fits  into  every  other  inci- 
dent just  as  the  wheels  of  a  machine  fit 
into  the  cogs  on  which  they  turn.  Every 
episode  has  a  direct  and  definite  relation 
to  every  other  episode,  and  we  are 
allowed  to  know  just  what  the  relation 
is.  Nothing  happens  casually,  or  with- 
out a  definite  meaning.  It  is  all  wrought 
out  so  cunningly  and  with  so  perfect  a 
balance,  so  logical  a  sequence,  so  inevi- 
table an  issue !  The  whole  is  marvellous 
as  a  work  of  art,  yet  it  is  preposterous 
as  a  bit  of  life ;  for  from  it  the  element  of 
the  fortuitous,  the  insignificant,  and  the 
irrelevant  is  utterly  excluded.  We  admire 
the  dexterity  of  the  artist  who  has  done 
so  neat  a  piece  of  literary  joiner's  work ; 
but  the  very  perfection  of  his  art  removes 
it  wholly  from  the  sphere  of  truth  and 
nature.  It  lacks  the  largeness  and  the 
looseness  of  the  life  we  live. 

This  fact  has  not  escaped  at  least  one 
modern  novelist ;  or,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
one  modern  novelist  who  has  come  far 
closer  to  reality.  This  is  Count  Tolstoi, 
of  whom  Matthew  Arnold  observed  with 
great  acuteness  that  he  has  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  the  action  in  his 
novels  represent  a  unity  towards  which 
each  episode  and  incident  shall  lead  the 
reader,  and  upon  which  they  shall  all  in- 
evitably converge.  Thus  in  Anna  Kar- 
inina  there  are  two  distinct  and  separate 
"actions"  (the  word  is  Mr.  Arnold's) 
or  rather  plots,  the  one  relating  to  the 
connection  of  Anna  and  Wronsky  and  the 
other  to  the  affair  of  Kittie  and  Levine. 


As  the  tale  develops,  we  pass  from  one 
set  of  interests  to  another  with  that  free- 
dom and  actual  inconsequence  which  be- 
longs to  the  haphazard  history  of  human 
lives.  But  there  is  something  more  to  be 
observed,  and  Mr.  Arnold  has  very  dear- 
ly noted  its  significance. 

"People  appear  in  connection  with  these  two 
main  actions  whose  appearance  and  proceedings 
do  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  develop  them; 
incidents  are  multiplied  which  we  expect  are 
to  lead  to  something  important,  but  which  do 
not.  What,  for  instance,  does  the  episode  of 
Kitty's  friend,  Warinka,  and  Levine's  brother. 
Serge  Ivanitch,  their  inclination  for  one  an- 
other and  its  failure  to  come  to  anything,  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  either  the  char- 
acter or  the  fortunes  of  Kitty  and  Levine? 
What  does  the  incident  of  Levine's  long  delay 
in  getting  to  church  to  be  married,  a  delay 
which  as  we  read  of  it  seems  to  have  signifi- 
cance, really  import?  It  turns  out  to  import 
absolutely  nothing,  and  to  be  introduced  solely 
to  give  the  author  the  pleasure  of  telling  us 
that  all  Levine's  shirts  had  been  packed  op." 

Objection  has  been  made  to  this  ir- 
relevance as  being  an  essential  blemish 
on  a  work  of  art;  and  such,  in  truth,  it 
would  be  were  this  remarkable  book  of 
Tolstoi's  to  be  viewed  as  being  just  a 
work  of  art.  But,  as  Mr.  Arnold  after- 
wards observes,  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak 
of  Anna  Karenina  as  the  creation  of  an 
artist.  We  are  rather  to  take  it  as  a  piece 
of  life. 

"A  piece  of  life  it  is.  The  author  has  not 
invented  and  combined  it,  he  has  seen  it;  it 
has  all  happened  before  his  inward  eye,  and  k 
was  in  this  wise  that  it  happened.  Levine's 
shirts  were  packed  up,  and  he  was  late  for 
his  wedding  in  consequence;  Warinka  and 
Serge  Ivanitch  met  at  Levine's  country-house 
and  went  out  walking  together ;  Serge  was  very 
near  proposing,  but  did  not  The  author  saw 
it  all  happening  so— saw  it,  and  therefore  re- 
lates it;  and  what  his  novel  in  this  way  loses 
in  art  it  gains  in  reality." 

Just  one  other  modern  novelist  seems 
to  have  had  an  inkling  of  what  this 
method  means  and  of  its  value  in  giving 
an  accurate  impression  of  life.  Anatok 
France,  with  all  his  grotesque  jumbling 
of  mysticism  and  materialism,  has  in  two 
of  his  later  novels — L'Orme  du  Mail  and 
Le  Mannequin  (FOsier— exhibited  the 
same  appreciation  of  the.  inconsequent 
and  the  irrelevant  as  factors    of  true 
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realism.    But,  historically,  neither  Tolstoi 
nor     Anatole    France    is    the    first    to 
show    us  an  effective  example  of  this 
realism.     To  find  the  prototype  we  must 
go   back  some  seventeen  hundred  years 
and   open  the  pages  of  a  Greek  writer 
who  lived  in  Athens  two  centuries  after 
Christ.      This    person    is    Alciphron,    a 
clever  and  amusing  litterateur,  who  may 
be  best  described  as  a  sort  of  Hellenic 
Hugues  Le  Roux.     Practically  nothing 
is  known  about  his  life  or  about  his  per- 
sonality; but  from  the  fiction  which  he 
has  left  us,  we  may  infer  that  he  was  an 
easy-going  man  of  the  world,  a  keen 
observer,  a  student  of  human  nature  in 
all  its  phases,  and  a  very  graceful,  enter- 
taining writer.     The  task  which  he  set 
before  himself  was  that  of  delineating 
in  fiction  the  every-day  life  of  his  own 
time,  and  in  doing  so  to  sketch  character 
with   an  accurate  understanding  of  its 
psychology. 

Very  few  persons,  very  few  classical 
scholars  even,  concern  themselves  with 
the  history  of  Athens  after  it  ceased  to 
be   a  centre  of  political  power.       The 
Athens  which  one  most  readily  calls  to 
mind  is  the  Athens  of  the  Golden  Age 
of  Greece — the  Athens  which  both  in  arts 
and  in  arms  was  the  supreme  glory  of  the 
Hellenic  world.    This  was  the  Athens  of 
Pericles  and  of  Plato,  of  the  great  drama- 
tists and  philosophers  and  historians  and 
poets,  the  Athens  which  beat  back  the 
Persian  hordes,  and  which,  even  in  the 
death-throes  of  its  independence,  gave  to 
the  world  Demosthenes.    But  the  Athens 
of  Alciphron  was  a  very  different  Athens. 
Its  people  under  Roman  rule  had  half 
forgotten  the  grandeur  of  their  past  and 
were  content  to  lead  a  pleasure-loving 
life,  embellished  by  all  the  refined  luxury 
of  the  Later  Empire.    The  city  was  still 
a  marvel  of  architectural  beauty,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  still,  as  always,   mer- 
curial, clever,  and  intellectually  brilliant. 
But  their  genius  had  ceased  to  be  creative, 
so  that  culture  and  a  certain  polite  erudi- 
tion took  the  place  of  boldly  original  ef- 
fort.    Athens  was  the  seat  of  a  great 
university  to  which  young  Romans  and 
Gauls  and  Spaniards,  and  even  Asiatics, 
repaired  in  throngs  to  receive  a  mod- 
icum of  that  learning  with  which  the 
name  of  Greece  is   forever  associated. 
The  town  was  very  largely  given  up  to 
a  sort  of  genial  bohemianism,  so  that  it 


may  be  styled  le  petit  Paris  of  ancient 
times.  The  society  of  this  Bohemia  was 
a  light-hearted,  merry,  witty  one,  loose 
but  not  gross  in  morals,  and  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  its  perfect  savoir  fcdre, 
its  easy  tolerance,  and  its  general  appre- 
ciation of  every  one  who  showed  himself 
to  be  a  bon  enfant 

This  was  the  society  which  Alciphron 
has  drawn  for  us  in  a  series  of  fictitious 
letters  supposed  to  be  written  by  all  sorts 
of  persons  representing  pretty  nearly 
every  class — men-about-town,  adventur- 
ers, professional  diners-out,  gamblers, 
peasants,  fishermen,  ingenuous  youths, 
philosophers,  anxious  parents,  and  ladies 
of  easy  virtue.  Taken  together,  these 
letters  afford  a  curious  kaleidoscopic  view 
of  Athenian  life  as  it  was  known  to  the 
general  run  of  men  and  women  who  were 
not  distinguished,  who  were  not  "his- 
torical," but  whom  we  see  through  the 
eyes  of  Alciphron  as  going,  about  their 
usual  occupations  and  amusements  quite 
unconscious  that  any  one  is  studying 
them.  In  short,  Alciphron  has  done  for 
the  every-day  world  of  Athens  precisely 
what  Petronius  did  for  the  every-day 
world  of  Italy  a  century  before.  Al- 
ciphron, however,  unlike  Petronius,  is 
not  a  cynic,  and  he  sinks  his  own  person- 
ality in  that  of  the  individuals  who  are 
supposed  to  write  these  letters.  There 
are  many  glimpses  in  them  of  the  seamy 
side  of  life.  The  amusements  of  his 
Athenians  are  not  always  harmless,  and 
there  is  much  that  decidedly  does  not 
tend  to  edification.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  that  is  humorous  and 
kindly,  with  here  and  there  a  very  charm- 
ing touch  of  grace  and  innocence. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  letters  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  tell  a 
story,  but  that  they  give  you  hints  at 
many  stories.  It  is  precisely  as  though 
you  had  rifled  the  contents  of  a  mail-bag 
and  had  before  you  the  stolen  letters. 
From  them  you  would  learn  innumerable 
secrets ;  you  would  find  clews  to  many  a 
romance,  to  many  a  complication,  to 
many  a  scandal ;  but  the  whole  story  in 
each  case  you  would  not  know  and  could 
only  guess  at  it.  There  is  something  pe- 
culiarly piquant  in  all  this  half-revelation, 
and  it  shows  that  Alciphron,  almost  two 
thousand  years  ago,  anticipated  the  truly 
realistic  theory  of  fiction  which  in  mod- 
ern times  is  exemplified  alone  in  Tolstoi 
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and  in  some  of  the  writings  of  Anatole 
France. 

The  letters  of  Alciphron  have  never 
been  fully  translated  into  English.  About 
a  hundred  years  ago  a  version  of  some  of 
them  was  published  anonymously  in  Lon- 
don, the  translators  being  two  old-fash- 
ioned scholars  named  William  Beloe  and 
Thomas  Monro.  But  their  version  is  a 
perfectly  impossible  one.  The  easy,  sinu- 
ous, rippling  Greek  of  Alciphron,  light 
as  the  petal  of  a  flower  or  the  wing  of 
a  humming-bird,  is  turned  into  stilted, 
pompous,  eighteenth  century  British 
prose  that  moves  along  with  the  lumber- 
ing gait  of  an  elephant.  It  is  as  though 
the  sprightly  Lettres  de  Femmes  of 
Marcel  Prevost  were  to  be  rendered  into 
the  polysyllabic  ponderosities  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  may  venture  to 
translate  a  few  of  these  letters  in  a  some- 
what freer  manner,  endeavouring  above 
all  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
Some  day  the  entire  collection  should  be 
so  translated  both  for  its  own  intrinsic 
interest  and  also  because  of  its  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  fiction.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  letter  of  a  young  girl  who 
lives  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  probably 
at  the  Piraeus,  which  was  the  harbour 
town,  in  character  a  sort  of  Sanct  Pauli 
to  an  ancient  Hamburg.  The  girl's  name 
is  Glaucippe,  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman. 
She  is  evidently  a  prototype  of  Little 
Em'ly  and  has  been  betrothed  in  her  in- 
nocence to  a  Piraean  Ham  Peggotty.  So 
long  as  she  had  seen  no  other  men,  or 
at  any  rate,  none  but  men  of  her  own 
class,  she  had  been  happy  and  contented 
in  the  thought  of  her  coming  marriage. 
But  unfortunately  for  her,  she  has  gone 
to  Athens  for  a  holiday,  and  has 
there  made  the  casual  acquaintance  of 
a  Grecian  Steerforth — a  man  whose 
elegance  and  knowledge  of  good  form 
have  dazzled  the  poor  girl  and 
played  havoc  with  her  inexperienced 
young  heart.  Instantly  the  thought  of 
the  uncouth  bridegroom  whom  her  par- 
ents have  provided  for  her  becomes  hor- 
rible. She  shudders  at  him  and  she 
adores  wildly  and  passionately  the  idle 
young  Athenian  who  has  made  careless 
love  to  her.  So  she  sits  down  and  writes 
this  letter  to  her  mother : 

"Dearest  Mamma:  I  am  quite  distracted. 
I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  marrying  that  pilot's 


son  as  papa  wants  me  to.  I  have  met  Ephebns 
in  the  city  where  you  let  me  go  lor  the  holi- 
days at  the  time  of  the  festival  in  which  he 
took  part.  He  is,  oh,  so  handsome,  mamma, 
and  more  than  that,  he  is  perfectly  fascinating! 
He  has  the  most  beautiful  curly  hair  and  such 
a  smile  1  His  eyes  are  as  blue  as  the  oceaa 
when  the  sun  first  rises;  and  altogether  Ms 
face  makes  you  sure  that  he  is  a  favorite  of 
the  Graces.  You  ought  to  see  his  lips.  They 
are  as  red  as  roses.  I  have  simply  got  to 
marry  him.  If  you  don't  let  me,  111  throw 
myself  into  the  sea  like  Sappho." 

Naturally  Glaucippe's  mother  takes  a 
different  view  of  it  Her  answer  is  brief 
and  very  much  to  the  point. 

"Child,  you  certainly  are  distracted.  Yon 
must  have  gone  crazy.  You  seem  to  have  lost 
all  your  modesty  and  need  good  sharp  treat- 
ment Stop  your  nonsense  right  away  and  hold 
yourself  in,  until  you  get  this  crazy  notion 
out  of  your  head.  If  your  father  finds  it  out 
he'll  make  fish -bait  of  you  in  half  a  jiffy." 

This  is  all  we  know  about  the  love 
affair  of  young  Glaucippe.  Perhaps  it 
turned  out  as  Little  Em'ly  did ;  or  per- 
haps Glaucippe,  being  duly  taken  in  hand, 
became  tractable  and  married  her  young 
pilot.  But  if  so,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
she  kept  scornfully  comparing  him  with 
the  fascinating  Ephebus,  until  middle 
age  and  many  children  stilled  in  her 
heart  the  voice  of  sentiment. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  mercenary 
young  lady  with  more  wants  than  scru- 
ples. A  sentimental  youth  named  Sima- 
lion  is  hopelessly  in  love  with  her.  He  is 
evidently  very  young  and  wholly  under 
the  control  of  his  parents  who  allow  him 
very  little  pocket-money.  Hence,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  him  from  his  Petala.  She 
certainly  makes  her  meaning  very  clear. 
She  knows  with  the  unfailing  instinct  of 
her  kind  that  he  is  so  infatuated  that 
even  her  contempt  will  only  stimulate  his 
unreasoning  love,  and  that  sooner  than 
lose  her  he  will  stick  at  nothing. 

"Well,  if  a  girl  could  live  on  tears,  what  a 
wealthy  girl  I  should  be!  You're  generous 
enough  with  them  at  any  rate.  Tears  are  not 
quite  enough  for  me,  worse  luck!  Money  is 
what  I  want  I've  got  to  have  jewelry,  clothes, 
servants,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Nobody 
ever  left  me  a  fortune  or  a  block  of  stock,  and 
that's  why  I  have  to  depend  on  little  presents 
which  gentlemen  make  me.  I've  known  youa 
whole  year,  and  how  much  better  off  am  I,  I 
should  like  to  know?    My  hair  is  a  perfect 
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fright  just  because  all  that  time  I  haven't  had 

anything  to  dress  it  with ;  and  as  for  clothes — 

why,  the  only  dress  I've  got  in  the  world  is  so 

ragged   that  I'm  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  my 

friends.     And  yet  you  imagine,  I  suppose,  that 

I   can    keep  on  this  way  forever  without  any 

other   means  of  support.    Yes,  of  course,  you 

cry,    but  you  won't  cry  forever.     I'm  really 

surprised  to  see  how  many  tears  you  can  shed; 

but    if    somebody  doesn't  give  me  something 

pretty  soon,  I  shall  starve  to  death.    I  know 

you   pretend  that  you're  just  crazy  for  me, 

and  that  you  can't  live  without  me.    Very  well, 

then,     isn't  there  any  silver  in  your  house? 

Can't   you  get  hold  of  some  of  your  mother's 

jewelry?    Hasn't  your  father  got  anything  that 

you  can  get  some  money  on?    Other  girls  are 

luckier  than  I  am.    They  have  lovers,  but  all 

that  I  seem  to  have  is  a  sort  of  mourner,  who 

keeps    sending   me   roses   and     wreaths  and 

garlands  of  flowers  as  if  I  were  dead  and 

going  to  be  buried ;  and  he  says  he  cries  for  me 

all    night.     Now,  if  you  can  manage  to  rake 

up  something  for  me,  then  you  can  come  here 

without   having  to  cry  and  cry;  but  if  not, 

just   keep  your  tears  to  yourself  and  let  me 

alone." 

Here  is  still  another  letter.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  an  unsophiscated  person,  wrio  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  try  his  luck  in  a 
gambling  house  in  one  of  the  disreputable 
quarters  of  the  city. 

"Maybe  you  would  like  to  know  what's  the 
matter  with  me  and  how  I  got  my  head  broken 
and  my  clothes  all  torn  to  pieces.    Well,  the 
fact  is,  I  broke  the  bank  at  a  little  game; 
but  I  wish  I  hadn't.    For  what's  the  use  of  a 
man   like   me   running   up   against   a   lot   of 
heelers?    You  see,  after  I  had  raked  in  all  the 
money  in  the  place  and  they  hadn't  a  red  cent 
left,  they  all  jumped  on  my  neck  and  punched 
me  and  stoned  me  and  ripped  the  clothes  up 
my  back.     All  the  same,  I  hung  on  to  the 
money  as  tight  as  I  could,  because  it  nearly 
killed  me  to  give  it  up;  and  I  did  hold  out 
quite  a  while.     I   didn't  give  in   when  they 
hit  me  or  even  when  they  twisted  my  fingers. 
I   felt   like   a   Spartan   who   lets   himself  be 
whipped  just  to  see  how  much  he  can  stand 
without   giving   in.     Unfortunately   this   isn't 
Sparta  but  Athens,  and  I  was  up  against  the 
toughest  kind  of  a  gang;  and  so  when  I  was 
pretty  near  fainting  I  had  to  let  them  rob  me. 
They  went  through  my  pockets  and  then  after 
they  had  cleaned  me  out,  they  skipped.    Any- 
how, it's  better  to  live  without  any  money 
than  to  die  with  your  pockets  full  of  it." 

Finally  let  me  cite  part  of  a  beautiful 
love  letter,  supposed  to  be  written  to  Deme- 
trius, the  soldier  and  statesman,  by  a 


girl  named  Lamia.  It  is  touching  in  its 
humility — the  humility  which  genuine 
love  teaches,  in  making  the  reality  seem 
too  wonderful  to  be  true. 

"You  will  think  it  bold  of  me  to  write  to 
you,  my  prince,  and  you  will  care  little  for  my 
letters  now  that  you  have  won  my  love.  In- 
deed, when  I  see  you  among  your  guards  and 
surrounded  by  soldiers  and  ambassadors,  and 
crowned  with  your  diadem,  I  am  wholly  over- 
come and  turn  away  from  you  as  I  would 
turn  my  eyes  away  from  the  blinding  sun ;  for 
then  I  know  that  you  are  really  Demetrius  the 
great  soldier.  How  imposing,  how  like  a  con- 
queror you  look !  And  then  I  feel  quite  hope- 
less and  say  over  to  myself :  'Oh,  Lamia,  is  this 
really  the  man  who  spends  his  evenings  with 
you,  who  likes  to  hear  you  sing,  who  writes 
you  letters,  and  who  prefers  you  to  any  other?' 
I  can  only  keep  silence  and  pray  that  you  will 
come  to  me  again.  But  when  you  do  come 
to  me  and  I  kneel  at  your  feet  and  you  take 
me  up  into  your  arms — then  I  wonder 
whether  this  is  really  the  stormer  of  cities, 
the  man  at  whose  name  all  Greece  trembles. 
And  with  my  lute  I  lay  siege  to  this  besieger 
and  try  whether  he  who  has  conquered 
others  will  himself  be  conquered. 

"I  shall  never  attempt  to  win  you  by  any 
arts.  I  shall  never  lie  to  you  as  others  do 
or  be  unfaithful.  Since  you  first  loved  me,  no 
other  men  have  even  looked  at  me,  much  less 
made  love  to  me.  Love  comes  quickly  and  it 
goes  without  a  warning.  The  man  who  still 
has  something  to  receive,  comes  as  it  were  on 
wings,  whilehe  to  whom  everything  has  been 
given,  grows  tired  and  goes  away.  I  know 
this,  and  I  know  that  many  women  seek  to 
hold  their  lovers  by  always  keeping  something 
back ;  and  yet  with  you  I  cannot  do  this  thing ; 
for  I  trust  you  and  I  do  not  fear  that  you  will 
ever  tire  of  me.  It  might  be  different  with 
others,  but  upon  you  who  are  so  bound  to 
me  and  who  are  so  proud  to  have  others  see 
you  with  me,  I  could  not  practice  these 
small  arts,  or  use  even  the  most  insignificant 
deceit.  I  should  be  a  fool  to  do  so,  for  I 
should  think  it  a  small  sacrifice  to  give  up 
everything  to  please  you,  even  life  itself." 

Only  by  quoting  very  many  of  these 
letters  could  an  accurate  idea  be  given  of 
the  extremely  vivid  way  in  which  they 
reproduce  for  us  the  throbbing  life  of  a 
great  and  luxurious  city.  In  the  pages 
of  Alciphron  we  find  ourselves  actually 
in  Athens,  elbowing  in  its  crowded  streets 
a  hundred  various  types — the  gilded 
youth,  the  staid  and  cautious  merchants, 
the  barbers  standing  at  their  shop  doors 
and   begging   customers   to   enter,    the 
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bunco  men,  the  jugglers,  the  drunken 
soldiers,  the  market  women — all,  in  fact, 
who  make  up  a  city's  throng.  We  go 
with  Alciphron  into  the  houses  of  the 
Bohemian  set  and  take  part  in  their  jolly 
dinners  at  which  poets  and  artists 
eat  and  drink  and  talk  and  sing ;  and  as 


we  watch  them,  all  the  centuries  that  He 
between  us  melt  away,  and  we  see  once 
more  that  human  life  and  human  nature 
are  essentially  the  same  in  every  age  and 
every  land,  and  that  the  fascination  of 
them  is  unalterable  and  eternal. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


UA  POOR  THING  BUT  MINE  OWN." 


A  LITTLE  over  a  half  a  century 
ago,  a  purchaser  of  a  land- 
scape by  Constable  thus  wrote 
the  artist : 
"Some  time  ago,  as  I  did  not  quite 
like  the  effect  of  the  sky,  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  have  that  obliterated,  and  a 
new  one  put  in  by  another  artist."  He 
then  coolly  continues  with  the  admission 
that  "the  new  sky,  although  extremely 
beautiful,  did  not  harmonise  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  picture,"  and  begs  Mr. 
Constable  to  remedy  the  trouble  by  paint- 
ing once  more  his  own  sky  to  the  paint- 
ing. Whatever  may  have  been  the  lan- 
guage indulged  in  within  the  privacy  of 
his  studio,  publicly  at  least  the  artist 
assented  to  this  odd  request  with  a  rare 
graciousness,  even  going  so  far  as  to  re- 
fuse any  compensation  for  the  additional 
labour.  That  the  writer  of  the  letter  had 
been  the  first  stranger  to  purchase  one 
of  Constable's  canvases  may  have  ac- 
counted in  some  measure  for  the  artist's 
amiability,  still  as  another  of  his  land- 
scapes was  cut  into  two  and  sold  as  two 
separate  pictures,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  the  dealer  escaped  either  hanging 
or  tarring,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
sanctity  of  a  work  of  art  fifty  years  ago 
was  not  what  it  is  to-day. 

Let  the  owner  of  a  painting  to-day  try 
to  change  it  to  suit  his  own  fancy  and  he 
will  be  restrained  by  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  victory  obtained 
by  William  de  Leftwich  Dodge  in  re- 
straining others  from  altering  his  mural 
decoration  in  the  new  Montreal  hotel 
must  meet  with  well-nigh  universal  ap- 
proval. Solomon  himself  never  rendered 
a  wiser  decision,  and,  speaking  of  Solo- 
mon, we  are  reminded  of  one  of  his  most 
popular  decisions  in  recognising  the 
claims  of  the  true  parent,  for  the  crea- 
tions that  are  born  of  the  throes  of  artistic 


labour  tug  at  one's  heartstrings  with  an 
appeal  that  is  all  but  human. 

But  I  have  lately  been  considering 
what  might  have  been  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  defeat  for  Mr.  Dodge.  Let 
us  suppose  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
purchaser  of  a  picture  had  the  right, 
while  retaining  the  signature  of  the  artist, 
to  have  it  changed  in  any  way  to  suit  his 
ideas  of  fitness  or  beauty,  how  interest- 
ing, not  to  say  fascinating,  would  it  be 
to  visit  the  art  gallery  of  a  Chicago  pork- 
packer,  how  positively  exciting  to  follow 
the  career  of — let  us  say  a  Symphony  of 
Whistler,  from  the  time  it  first  hangs  be- 
fore the  adoring  eyes  of  a  Boston  spinster 
until  such  time  as  it  adorns  the  mansion 
of  a  Seattle  magnate. 

Then  what  an  opportunity  has  been 
lost  to  the  publisher  of  books !  Here  it 
almost  seems  as  if  the  Public  has  a  clear 
grievance.  How  delightful,  how  inex- 
pressibly delightful,  could  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  favourite  authors  be  over- 
come, all  their  shortcomings  be  obliter- 
ated, by  just  the  right  antidotal  pen! 

Let  us  see  how  it  might  work :  A  good 
deal  of  disappointment  was  expressed 
over  Mrs.  Ward's  parsimony  in  giving 
her  readers  the  brilliant  conversations  of 
Julie  Le  Breton.  It  was  the  universal 
opinion  that  a  little  more  revelation  of 
her  wonderful  conversational  powers 
other  than  mere  "hearsay  evidence" 
would  have  been  relished.  How  delight- 
ful had  the  publishers  of  Lady  Rose's 
Daughter  been  permitted  to  supply  this 
deficiency  by  engaging  the  services,  say, 
of  the  author  of  The  Dolly  Dialogues, 
or  of  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby! 
Think  of  the  selling  qualities  of  a  novel 
by  William  Dean  Howells  with  one  or 
two  really  attractive  women  put  in  by  the 
skillful  hand  of  Henry  Harland  or  Elinor 
Glynn?    How  would  the  mild  detective 
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stories  of  Mary  Wilkins  "look  up"  if  re- 
touched by  the  master  hand  of  "the  one 
and  only  I"    How  attractive  would  be  an 
edition  of  George  Meredith  "Englished" 
by      Brander    Matthews    or    Professor 
Woodberry  1  Or  one  of  Thompson-Seton 
worked    over  in  certain  particulars  by 
John    Burroughs.     And  might  we  not 
hope  to  have  a  set  of  Fenimore  Cooper 
with    the  Indians  rewritten  by  Hamlin 
Garland,  or  the  Leaves  of  Grass  done 
into   rhyme  by  Austin  Dobson?    These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  choice  attractions 
that   might  have  been  offered  us.     But 
"why  limit  the  delightful  idea  to  the  realm 
of   books?    Extend  it  to  the  region  of 


sculpture  and  might  we  not  have  a 
"Bourgeois  of  Calais"  transformed  at  the 
touch  of  a  strict  academician  to  a  group 
of  Dancing  Fauns  ?  Or  the  painful  "Two 
Natures"  of  Barnard  softened  into  "Two 
Greek  Youths  Wrestling?"  Or  in  music 
think  of  the  possibilities  of  a  score  of 
Richard  Strauss  with  insertions  by  the 
melodious  Victor  Herbert  1 

But  all  this  is  denied  us.  The  strong 
arm  of  the  Law  interposes.  In  Art,  only 
the  hand  of  Time  and  the  touch  of  sun 
and  air  may  be  suffered  to  do  their 
transforming  work.  Our  pleasant  little 
dream  is  but  a  dream. 

Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 


GEORGE  C.  HAZELTON,  Jr 


MR.    GEORGE    C.    HAZEL- 
TON, Jr.,  the  lawyer-dram- 
atist, probably  best  known  as 
the  author  of  Mistress  Nell, 
has  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  drama  on 
the  life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  entitled  The 
Razren,  which  is  to  appear  in  New  York 
early  in  January.    It  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  ninth  of  October,  1900,  that 
Miss  Henrietta  Crosman,   favoured  by 
the  failure  of  a  play  booked  for  a  long 
run  at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  introduced  her- 
self and  Mr.  Hazelton,  the  playwright, 
to   a   New  York  audience.     The  first 
night's  receipts  were  but  $69.00.    Defied 
by  a  theatrical  syndicate  which  fought 
her  with  Miss  Ada  Rehan  in  a  play 
with   the   same   historical   heroine   and 
which  declared  it  would  drive  her  out  of 
town  in  a  week,  Miss  Crosman  estab- 
lished a  metropolitan  reputation  for  her- 
self, Mistress  Nell  and  its  author,  by 
playing  in  Mistress  Nell  for  over  two 
hundred  nights  in  four  of  New  York's 
leading  theatres,   while  Sweet  Nell  of 
Old  Drury,  Miss  Rehan's  play,  was  with- 
drawn after  a  three  weeks'  run. 

On  the  opening  night  when  the  hand- 
ful of  people  went  "wild,"  after  the 
first  act,  and  the  dramatic  critics  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  a  fine  piece  of 
dramatic  writing  was  being  interpreted 
by  a  finished  actress,  Mr.  Hazelton  stood 
passively  in  the  back  of  the  house,  lean- 
ing on  the  railing,  "watching  the  jury 
come  in,"  as  he  expressed  it.  For  about 
seven  years  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  have 


his  play  accepted  by  New  York  and 
London  managers. 

It  was  in  Gloriana,  in  Chicago,  that 
Mr.  Hazelton  first  saw  Miss  Crosman 
act.  He  became  enthusiastic  about  her, 
and  when  she  came  to  Washington  he 
submitted  his  play  to  her.  In  it  Miss 
Crosman  believed  she  saw  a  vehicle  that 
would  carry  her  into  New  York  on  the 
top  wave  of  popularity.  Mr.  Campbell, 
Miss  Crosman's  husband  and  manager, 
who  was  then  on  the  New  York  Herald, 
was  determined  that  she  should  have  the 
play.  His  belief  in  Mistress  Nell  is 
shown  by  the  following  incident.  One 
night  Mr.  Paul  Kester  called  at  the 
Herald  office  and  asked  him  to  read 
his  play  woven  about  the  life  of  Nell 
Gwyn.  (This  play,  then  called  by 
that  name,  and  afterwards  Sweet  Nell  of 
Old  Drury,  was  eventually  produced  in 
London  by  Madame  Rehan  and  later  by 
Julia  Nielson  and  Fred  Terry,  subsequent 
to  Mistress  Nell  in  this  country.)  But 
Mr.  Campbell  refused  to  read  it,  saying 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  Mr.  Kester,  as  he 
had  been  trying  to  arrange  to  secure 
Mr.  Hazelton's  play  on  the  life  of 
the  mistress  of  Charles  II.  "I  have 
never  ceased  to  congratulate  myself  on 
my  refusal,"  said  Mr.  Campbell;  "it 
would  have  been  a  serious  charge  to 
have  been  accused  of  having  stolen  in 
the  least  from  Mr.  Kester."  Mistress 
Nell  made  her  bow  before  the  footlights 
of  the  Tabor  Opera  House  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  on  June  3,  1900.    That  night  Mr. 
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Hazelton  received  a  telegram  reading 
simply,  "Nell  made  a  great  hit." 

Mr.  Hazelton  did  not  come  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  stage  second  hand. 
For  three  years  he  was  with  Booth  and 
Barrett,  with  Barrett  and  with  Madame 
Modjeska,  playing  in  all  some  forty 
parts,  and  so  studying  stagecraft  prac- 
tically. It  was  during  that  period  he 
wrote  Mistress  Nell,  the  scenes  and 
haunts  of  whose  escapades  in  England  he 
visited  after  graduating  from  Columbian 
University  at  Washington.  His  father 
had  been  called  to  Washington  in  1876 
as  a  Congressman  from  Wisconsin 
(where  Mr.  Hazelton  was  born),  and 
after  representing  his  State  in  the  House 
many  years,  made  Washington  his  per- 
manent residence,  becoming  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  this  way  the  scene  of  young  Hazel- 
ton's  life  was  changed  from  that  of  a 
Western  boy — with  horse,  gun  and  rod 
for  companions — to  that  of  the  brilliant 
political  and  social  life  at  the  Capital. 

It  was  here  that  the  author  first  began 
the  practise  of  the  law.  He  later  moved 
to  New  York,  and  is  an  active  member 
of  the  law  firm  composed  of  himself  and 
his  brother. 

"I  went  on  the  stage,"  said  Mr.  Hazel- 
ton, "for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  it 
with  the  object  in  view  of  becoming  a 
dramatist.  That  seemed  to  me  the  only 
way.  Then  I  returned  to  Washington 
and  took  a  course  in  law  at  Columbian 
University."  Always  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  seat  of  our  government,  he 
spent  a  year  in  writing  The  National 
Capitol,  its  Architecture,  Art  and  His- 
tory, a  work  which  has  attracted  the 
praise  of  press  and  public. 

"I  may  work  hard  for  days,  or  not 
write  a  word  in  six  weeks,"  explained  the 
author  in  answer  to  a  query,  "simply  be- 
cause I  have  no  ideas.  The  actual  writ- 
ing is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  far  more 
difficult  to  get  ideas  into  one's  head  than 
to  get  them  out,  I  find.  The  Raven  is  the 
result  of  years  of  hard  work,  but  who 
knows  if  it  will  be  a  success  ?  The  idea 
of  telling  the  dramatic  life  of  Poe  in  a 
four-act  drama  and  tableau  came  to  me 
manv  years  ago. 

"Poe  was  a  great  lover  and  a  great 
lover  is  necessary  to  a  play.  The  more 
essential  qualities  of  a  play  are  quick 
action,  conflict  of  interest,  mental  and 


physical,  love  (the  backbone  of  ever? 
play)  and  self-sacrifice.  All  of  these 
are  found  in  Poe's  life.  My  play  ad- 
heres closely  to  his  career,  following  his 
vicissitudes  from  early  manhood  to  the 
end.  The  three  leading  characters  are. 
of  course,  Poe,  Virginia,  his  child  wife, 
and  Mrs.  Clemm.  There  are  two  schools 
in  Poe  criticism.  One  is  blinded  by  en- 
thusiasm for  his  genius ;  the  other  blasts 
his  character  without  reading  his  heart 
or  words.  No  man  could  be  wholly  bad 
who  loved  Virginia  as  he  loved,  and  was 
loved  as  Virginia  loved  him,  and  adored 
as  Mrs.  Clemm,  his  'Muddy/  adored  hira. 
There  are  few  things  more  pathetically 
beautiful  than  the  stories  of  Mrs.  Clemm 
trudging  from  publisher  to  publisher 
to  sell  the  verses  of  her  beloved 
'Eddie/  Outside  of  the  leading  parts,  as 
in  every  play  which  pretends  to  be  his- 
torical, the  others  are  purely  fanciful. 
It  was  his  poem  'The  Raven'  which 
gave  me  my  idea  and  method  of  treat- 
ment. I  saw  in  it  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  a  great  soul,  and  the  key  to  a  mind 
that  delighted  in  weird  harmonies,  as 
Wagner  did  in  strange  notes.  To  me 
'The  Raven'  faithfully  mirrored  Poe's 
inner  life.  I  saw  in  it  what  fancifully 
seemed  to  me  the  confession  of  a 
dramatic  life.  Lenore  was  for  me  the 
love  for  Virginia;  the  raven  the  over- 
hanging gloom  and  helplessness  of  the 
lover  and  his  lost  love.  There  seem 
to  be  as  many  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of 
The  Raven  as  there  were  a  few  years 
past  as  to  the  sanity  of  Hamlet.  Poe 
wrote  'The  Raven*  as  he  wotdd  work 
out  a  problem  in  algebra,  not,  as  many 
suppose,  wildly  and  spasmodically  and  in 
a  frenzy.  And  why  not?  Great  poetry 
deals  with  the  infinite  and  what  can  ap- 
proximate the  infinite  even  of  fancy  but 
exact  science?  Lowell  says:  *No  nan 
of  mere  talent  ever  flung  his  inkstand 
at  the  devil/  Poe  did  when  he  wrote 
'The  Raven/  and  measured  his  distance 
too." 

There  is  a  gruesome  little  story  about 
Mr.  Hazelton's  play.  When  the  poet 
was  first  buried,  he  was  placed  in  a  plain 
poplar  coffin,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  Eigfht  persons  only  said  "farewell* 
at  the  grave.  Years  after,  the  lovers  of 
poetry  lamented  this  and  a  more  interest- 
ing spot  was  selected  for  his  last  resting 
place.    When  the  grave  was  opened,  the 
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coffin  fell  apart,  and  a  new  one  was  used 
as  a  receptacle.  The  board  upon  which 
the  poet's  head  had  crumbled  to  dust  fell 
away,  and  a  prominent  Baltimore  jour- 
nalist who  was  present  treasured  it  at  his 
home  for  years.  Then,  he  too  died.  His 
widow  had  the  bit  of  wood  made  into 
pen-holders  and  presented  Mr.  Hazelton 
with  one,  not  knowing  of  his  play.  "I 
wrote  part  of  the  play  with  this  holder," 
said  the  author,  "but  not  much;  for  I 
do   not  relish  the  grewsome.     I  believe 


in  the  comedy  even  of  tears,  and  try  to 
find  it  wherever  I  can  even  in  the  life  of 
the  most  fatefully  sad." 

To  make  Poe  live  before  a  knowing 
and  critical  public  it  was  necessary  to 
find  an  actor  who  could  impersonate  him 
strikingly  in  appearance  and  tempera- 
ment. Mr.  Frederick  Lewis's  success 
in  Ibsen's  Ghosts  led  to  his  engagement 
Miss  Crosman  will  not  appear  in  the 
play,  as  unfortunately  there  is  no  part 
for  her. 
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IT  seems  incredible  that  any  one  who 
has  seen  Mr.  Barrie's  delightful 
play  should  have  the  heart  to  draw 
a  lesson  from  it.  The  Admirable 
Crichton  is  a  free  gift  to  a  starved  public 
without  any  conditions  attached,  and 
those  who  find  it  an  essay  on  socialism 
or  a  refutation  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
or  a  sequel  to  Hobbes's  Leviathan,  have 


merely  lost  their  appetite.  Mr.  Barric 
has  happened  to  notice  that  people  have 
an  amusing  way  of  mistaking  their  luck 
for  their  merits,  confounding  circum- 
stances with  native  gifts,  and  caste  with 
personal  differences.  So  he  wrecked  a 
half-dozen  of  them  on  an  island  and 
made  new  circumstances  to  make  new 
men  not  to  prove  anything  that  we  did 
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not  know  before,  but  just  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  an  old  truth  freshly.    It  is 
a  series  of  elementary  propositions.  -De- 
duct from  a  pompous  old  earl  what  so- 
ciety gives  him  and  there  may  be  only 
enough  of  him  left  to  play  on  an  accor- 
deon.      Banish  the  second  son  of  a  peer 
from   his   environment  and  he  may  just 
barely    make  of  himself  an   indifferent 
carpenter.      Lady   Agatha    may    be    by 
natural    gifts   a   fishwoman   and    Lady 
Mary  just  clever  enough  to  wait  at  table, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  only  person  whom 
nature   has  well  endowed  is  the  butler. 
And  should  that  distinguished  household 


be  stranded  on  a  lonely  island  its  mem- 
bers would  soon  shake  down  into  their 
natural  places  leaving  the  butler  at  the 
top.  On  this  simple  and  sure  founda- 
tion there  would  inevitably  rise  in  that 
lonely  isle  a  butler-monarchy,  wherein 
the  subject  class  would  consist  of  worn- 
out  lords  and  useless  mistresses,  who' 
would  be  as  servile  under  the  new  con- 
ditions as  they  were  pretentious  under 
the  old.  Then  if  suddenly  restored  to 
their  own  community,  they  would  fall 
at  once  into  their  old  grooves  and  despise 
the  butler  and  try  to  forget;  and  the 
butler  being  a  man  of  sense  would  ex- 
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pect  to  be  despised,  for  he  knows  them 
by  this  time  for  ordinary  people,  that  is 
to  say,  inert,  custom-made  creatures, 
who  move  only  as  they  are  pushed.  The 
idea  is  as  common  as  air,  and  many 
social  philosophers  have  made  books  of 
it,  weighing  as  much  as  ten  pounds  each. 
If  it  seems  new,  that  is  where  the  art 
comes  in.  The  fancy  takes  its  fun  with 
just  these  familiar  things  which  it  car- 
ries out  into  little  concrete  surprises, 
proving  that  human  nature  has  no  end, 
and  the  world  no  common  place.  Art 
has  no  horror  of  an  old  fact,  but  of  an 
old  mind  to  see  it  with. 


The  play  is  a  fantasy  that  keeps  com- 
mon sense  always  within  hailing  distance. 
Some  feared  we  Americans  might  miss 
the  point  because  caste  with  us  is  so 
much  less  crystallised.  The  American 
servant  would  not,  like  Crichton,  find  his 
highest  ideal  in  "a  haughty  household 
where  every  one  knew  his  place."  But 
rank  is  after  all  only  public  opinion 
petrified,  and  we  should  be  a  very  dull 
people  if  we  did  not  know  that  a  Crusoe 
experiment  would  jolt  us  up  consider- 
ably. The  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish 
face  (as  Savage  called  a  British  noble- 
man) may  be  rarer  here,  but  the  third  or 
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fourth   transmitter  is  common  enough. 
The   accidents  of  success  are  plentiful, 
and  in  a  democracy  they  seem  particu- 
larly ironical.    It  would  not  be  surprising 
if     our   New   York   audiences    found   a 
shrewder  pleasure  in  the  play  than  they 
did  in  London.      As  presented  here  by 
Mr.  Gillette  and  his  excellent  company 
it  was  the  best  comedy  seen  on  our  stage 
in  several  seasons. 

We  saw  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  with  a 
sense  of  gratified  malice.   .It  is  just  such 


tiresome,  for  Mrs.  Ward  is  a  serious  and 
academic  writer,  to  whom  every  char- 
acter is  a  theorem.  She  posits  things  of 
her  characters  and  then  goes  solidly 
ahead.  By  the  terms  of  the  hypothesis 
Julie  could  be  gay  and  gracious,  but 
somehow  you  never  caught  her  at  it  in 
the  book.  Given  vivacity  and  wit,  given 
the  two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
— nothing  makes  a  reader  so  peevish  as 
this  cold  method  and  the  corroborating 
chorus  of  all  the  other  characters  does 
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a  dramatisation  as  Mrs.  Ward's  novel 
deserves.  It  has  been  criticised  for  its 
deviations,  but  it  was  no  worse  when  it 
wandered  off  than  when  it  staid  with 
the  author.  In  the  book  Mrs.  Ward 
had  plenty  of  time  to  expound  the  hero- 
ine's character,  while  in  the  play  Julie's 
doings  seemed  a  little  sudden  and  unex- 
plained. She  was  tempted  and  rescued 
twice  over  but  there  was  scarcely  time 
for  any  one  who  had  not  read  the  book 
to  make  her  acquaintance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Julie  of  the  book  was  often 


no  good.  The  play  was  a  legitimate 
criticism  of  the  book,  proving  that  if  we 
actually  heard  people  talking  as  they  do 
in  the  novel,  we  should  not  be  particular- 
ly interested.  In  both  the  play  and  the 
book  there  was  the  same  lack  of  humour 
and  heartiness,  and  it  seemed  the  less 
excusable  because  Julie  had  the  outlines 
of  an  amusing  and  delightful  character. 
The  unredeemed  promise  of  the  book 
made  us  spiteful,  and  we  were  glad  to 
see  it  neatly  telescoped.  It  was  well 
played  and  had  a  good  chance.    In  fact, 
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Fulie  had  the  chance  of  her  life  in  the 
:ompetent    hands   of   Miss   Fay  Davis, 
who  came  so  near  to  making  good  Mrs. 
Ward's    deficit  that  she  won   for  her- 
self a  personal  triumph.    She  found  all 
:here  was   in  poor  Julie — extracted  her 
:ube  root — and  still  no  one  was  satisfied. 
As  a  rule  the  dramatisation  of  a  good 
novel  simply  damages  a  pleasant  memory. 
The  humane  principle  would  seem  to  be 
that  if  the  stage  must  really  take  things 
second-hand  it  should  get  them  from  the 
books  that  do  not  matter.    Why  the  stage 
need    take    things   second-hand,   animal 
life  being  so  abundant,  is  hard  to  see. 
But  the  less  the  book,  the  less  the  injury. 
Hands  off  Vanity  Fair  but  cut  up  Sol- 
diers  of  Fortune  into  chewing-gum  if 
you  like.     Kipling  is  one  of  the  authors 
to  be    spared.     Nevertheless  the   stage 
version  of  The  Light  That  Failed  did 
no  harm  to  any  one  who  had  not  recently 
read   the  book.     Recalling  it  from  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance  we  should  say 
that  Dick  Heldar  was  younger  and  more 
vivid  and  less  abjectly  pitiful  and  many 
times  more  attractive  than  the  hero  of 
the  play,  that  his  newspaper  friends  were 
less   affected,   that   Maisie   was   a   few 
shades  brigher,  and  the  red-haired  girl 
less  like  a  sorrowing  sister  Anna.     But 
clipped  and  dog-eared  it  was  still  Kipling 
in  a   way,  and   Mr.   Forbes  Robertson 
helped  to  a  recognition.     He  was  not 
Dick    Heldar,    but    he    sometimes    sug- 
gested  him   and  he  played  throughout 
with   sympathy   and   intelligence.     One 
character  in  the  book,  however,  appeared 
in  flesh  and  blood.     Bessie,  the  street 
waif  whom  Dick  rescued  and  who  de- 
stroyed his  painting,  was  reproduced  by 
Miss  Lee  witk  absolute  exactness. 

Readers  of^Mr.  Hornung  and  Mrs. 
Burnett  are  not  likely  to  have  long 
memories  and  neither  author  has  a  style 
that  suffers  much  in  a  dramatisation. 
Raffles  is  as  probable  on  the  stage,  as  he 
is  in  Mr.  Hornung's  stories,  and  The 
Pretty  Sister  of  Jose  is  as  sweet  as  Mrs. 
Burnett  made  her.  Of  course  the  audi- 
ence knew  Raffles  from  the  first,  but 
the  detective  did  not,  and  the  greatest 
of  detectives  and  the  greatest  of  cracks- 
men actually  stood  nose  to  nose,  and 
Raffles  gave  the  broadest  kind  of  hints 
and  looked  straight  into  the  detective's 
eyes  in  such  a  meaning  way  that  an  intel- 
ligent pair,  of  handcuffs  almost  leaped  of 


their  own  accord  from  the  detective's 
pockets,  but  the  detective  could  not  guess 
because  if  he  had  guessed  so  soon  there 
would  have  been  no  play.  Mr.  Kyrle 
Bellew  was  graceful  and  impressive,  and 
the  play  was  exciting  unless  you  were 
old  and  fussy ;  and  there  was  a  delightful 
surprise  at  the  end  which  we  must  not 
disclose  beyond  saying  that  it  was  due  to 
a  door  that  swung  in  the  middle.  That 
door  was  really  creative,  one  of  the  high 
points  in  current  drama,  and  if  properly 
used  henceforth  will  put  an  end  to  much 
needless  hiding  behind  curtains.  In  his- 
torical and  society  plays  there  is  usually 
somebody  to  hide  and  as  a  rule  he  peeks 
or  lets  his  feet  show.  The  door  that 
swings  in  the  middle  lets  a  husband  in 
on  one  side  and  a  suspected  wife  out 
on  the  other,  emancipates  the  hero  from 
the  cupboard,  oils  the  wheels, of  intrigue, 
baffles  pursuit,  saves  the  innocent,  and 
all  without  those  painful  and  ostrich-like 
protrusions  f  rombehind  tables  and  chairs. 

The  scene  of  The  Pretty  Sister  of 
Jose  was  laid  in  Spanish  stage-land  with 
a  toreador  from  Carmen  and  a  peasantry 
from  a  Christmas  card,  and  was  mainly 
interesting  for  the  struggle  between  Miss 
Maude  Adams  and  her  physique.  She 
wished  you  to  forget  that  she  was  wan 
and  fragile  and  spiritual,  as  far  away 
from  a  petulant  Spanish  beauty  as  from 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  And  because 
she  was  Maude  Adams  the  audience  did 
forget.  It  would  applaud  her  as  a  giant 
in  jack-boots.  She  put  spirit  and  real 
feeling  into  the  part  and  some  pathos 
that  was  not  intended. 

And  forth  two  chiefs  came  spurring. 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they 
drew,  and  lifting  high  their  shields  they 
flew ;  and  it  seems  likely  they  will  have  a 
good  run  for  they  are  both  revolution- 
ary heroes,  young,  good-looking,  and  of 
a  valour  tried  at  many  matinees.  Critics 
generally  preferred  Mr.  Richman  as 
Captain  Barrington  to  Mr.  Faversham  in 
Miss  Elisabeth's  Prisoner,  but  we  hold 
with  great  tenacity  to  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Richman's  voice  has  too  homespun  a 
quality,  is  too  comforting  and  fit  for 
fatherly  purposes  to  serve  in  romance, 
and  that  Mr.  Faversham's  more  ironic 
note  makes  him  a  better  Lochinvar. 
From  the  couch  of  pain  we  should  prefer 
Richman,  but  were  we  to  be  wooed  and 
won  it  should  be  by  Faversham.    This 
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may  not  sound  important  but  it  is  as  and  situations  tested  by  experience.  It  is 
vital  a  matter  as  anything  in  the  plays  a  skillful  compilation  of  things  sure  to 
themselves,  which  for  the  lack  of  orig-  please  because  they  have  pleased  mam 
inality  in  the  writing  depend  solely  on  times  already,  well-stocked  with  fighting, 
the  skill  and  personalities  of  the  actors,  villainy,  disguises,  and  patriotism,  and 
Captain  Barring  ton,  however,  is  remark-  far  the  better  of  the  two  plays  in  work- 
able for  its  thoroughgoing  use  of  ideas  manship.  Frank  Moore  Colby. 


THE   GYPSIES. 

I  found  her  in  a  gypsy  camp 

Between  the  night  and  morning. 
I  was  a  roving,  loving  scamp, 

She  was  a  child  of  morning. 

She  had  the  wood-dew  in  her  hair, 

The  road-dust  on  her  feet, 
The  sting  and  thrill  of  mountain  air 

Made  all  her  motion  sweet. 

She  moved  with  something  like  the  grace 

Of  migratory  birds. 
The  wander-longing  in  her  face 

Was  like  forgotten  words. 

Richard  Hovey. 


FINIS. 

The  goal  is  reached :  the  last  few  steps  are  run 

And  backward  on  the  course  our  eyes  are  cast, 
Just  as  the  toiler  when  the  work  is  done 

Thinks  upon  all  the  milestones  that  are  past. 
Yet  not  as  stones  whose  very  whiteness  mars 

The  beauty  of  that  common  road  of  Life : 
But  fingers  pointing  upward  to  the  stars, 

To  clouds  that  kiss  and  float  in  joyful  strife. 

Around  each  rhythmed  mark  the  ivy  strays 
And  trembles  'neath  the  rose's  virgin  blush : 

From  out  some  hidden  nest  one  hears  the  lays 
And  echoed  warbles  of  the  soulful  thrush — 

So  when  the  labour's  done  the  toil  seems  less ; 

For  Memory  is  rich  in  Happiness. 

George  Middleton. 


cA  Story"   for  Young  Children. 

By*  Hany*  Thurston  Peck. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PABT  II. 

THE  room  was  darkened,  so  that 
Hilda  could  scarcely  see  any- 
thing as  she  went  in.  But  very 
soon  she  could  make  out  her 
mother's  face  lying  upon  the  pillow.  In 
a  chair  beside  her  was  a  nurse  who  had 
just  come.  She  had  a  white  cap  on  her 
head  and  a  sort  of  white  uniform  with 
cuffs  and  a  trim  collar.  Hilda  thought 
that  she  looked  very  nice.  When  she 
saw  Hilda,  she  got  up  from  her  chair  so 
that  Hilda  could  sit  there.  But  Hilda 
stood  by  the  bed  and  put  her  face  down 
on  the  pillow  beside  her  mother's. 

"Mamma,  mamma,"  she  asked  piti- 
fully; "are  you  very  sick?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I'm  afraid  I  am,"  said  her 
mother  almost  in  a  whisper.  "Dr.  Snif- 
fen  says  it  is  very  serious.  He  thought 
it  better  to  tell  me." 

Hilda  somehow  felt  as  though  the  doc- 
tor were  to  blame. 

"I  don't  believe  he  knows,"  she  said 
after  a  minute. 


"Sh — h!  You  shouldn't  speak  like 
that.  Why  do  you  say  that  he  doesn't 
know?" 

"Oh,  why — I  don't  like  him.  He  was 
cross  to  me,  just  now." 

"Was  he?  Then  you  must  have  pro- 
voked him  in  some  way.  He  has  done 
everything  he  can  at  present,  and  he  is 
going  to  telegraph  for  papa — only  I  am 
afraid  the  telegram  won't  reach  him,  for 
he  must  already  be  on  the  way  home.  It 
will  be  a  dull  Christmas  for  you,  dear, 
I'm  afraid.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see 
about  your  tree." 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  anything  about  my 
tree,"  cried  Hilda.  "If  you  will  only  get 
better,  that  is  all  I  want." 

But  the  nurse  came  up  just  then  and 
said  that  the  doctor  had  left  orders  that 
there  was  to  be  very  little  talking.  So 
Hilda  sat  in  one  corner  of  the  room  for 
a  long  time,  very  sorrowful;  and  then 
the  nurse  sent  her  downstairs.  She  got 
her  dolls  and  tried  to  play  with  them, 
but  somehow  she  could  not  amuse  herself 
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in  that  way ;  for  she  felt  all  the  time  as 
though  something  dreadful  was  going 
to  happen.  The  house  was  very  still  and 
she  was  very  lonely  and  afraid.  If  only 
her  papa  would  come  home!  It  would 
make  her  feel  more  courageous  just  to 
hear  his  voice  and  have  him  take  her  up 
in  his  strong  arms. 

"He's  better  than  that  old  doctor!" 
said  Hilda  to  herself  as  she  sat  by  the 
open  fire  in  the  hall  and  saw  pictures  in 
the  flames. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  she  crept  up  to 
the  sick  room  and  looked  in;  but  the 
nurse  motioned  her  to  go  away,  for  her 
mother  was  half  asleep.  So  she  went 
back  once  more  and  sat  very  quietly  until 
it  began  to  grow  dark.  Just  then  the 
bell  rang  and  one  of  the  maids  opened 
the  door.    The  doctor  came  in. 

"Ugh  !"  he  said  to  himself.  "It's  posi- 
tively hyperborean  this  evening.  Ha! 
A  fire!" 

He  saw  the  glow  of  the  wood-embers 
as  they  shone  in  the  twilight.  But  he 
didn't  see  Hilda  who  was  crouching  on  a 
footstool  very  still  beside  the  hearth ;  so 
that  when  he  went  up  to  the  fireplace  to 
warm  his  hands,  he  stumbled  over  her 
and  nearly  fell. 

"What's  that!"  he  snapped.  "What 
d'you  mean  by  tripping  me  up  ?  Oh,  it's 
you,  is  it?  I  believe  it  was  premedi- 
tated!" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Hilda.  "Only  I  didn't  do  anything.  I 
was  just  sitting  still.  But  you  walked 
on  my  foot." 

"No  impudence !"  said  the  doctor.  "Go 
at  once  and  tell  the  maid  to  turn  on  the 
incandescents !" 

"I  don't  think  she's  got  any,"  returned 
Hilda  doubtfullv. 

"Any  what?"' 

"Any  of  those — those  incan — those 
things  you  said." 

"You  surely  are  the  most  stupid  child 
I  ever  saw,"  said  the  doctor  with  a 
snarl.  "What  do  you  do  here  when  it's 
dark?" 

"We  turn  on  the  lights,"  answered 
Hilda.  And  just  then  the  maid  came  in 
and  did  it. 

The  doctor  looked  at  Hilda  for  a 
minute  as  though  he  could  eat  her  up. 

"So  you  think  to  ridicule  me,  do  you  ?" 
said  he.  "I  wish  you  were  my  child  for 
about  an  hour !" 


"J  don't,"  said  Hilda;  for  she  was  be- 
ginning to  be  angry. 

But  the  doctor  had  gone  upstairs. 

He  stayed  there  a  long,  long  time, 
more  than  an  hour;  and  while  he  was 
away,  Hilda  had  her  dinner.  After  she 
had  finished,  she  sat  by  the  fire  in  the 
hall  again.  At  last  she  heard  a  door  open 
overhead.  The  doctor  was  saying  same- 
thing.  When  he  had  finished,  there  was 
a  sound  like  a  sob,  and  then  the  door  was 
shut  and  the  doctor  came  downstairs. 

Now  the  doctor  was  not  a  bad  nan, 
but  he  thought  so  much  about  himself 
that  he  did  not  have  any  time  to  consider 
anybody  else.  He  really  believed  that 
Hilda  was  always  trying  to  make  ftm  of 
him  and  he  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
perhaps  he  was  not  so  great  as  he  hoped 
he  was.  So  when  he  saw  the  child  wait- 
ing for  him,  his  anger  toward  her  came 
back  to  him,  and  he  said  a  cruel  thing, 
though  perhaps  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
cruel. 

"Well,  little  girl,"  he  said  very  solemn- 
ly, "I  hope  that  you  will  leave  off  your 
impertinent  ways  now,  for  your  mother 
is  probably  not  going  to  recover.  She  is 
very  ill,  very  ill  indeed ;  and  you  ought 
to  be  thinking  of  your  great  misfortune, 
rather  than  planning  new  manifestations 
of  your  most  unhappy  disposition.  At 
such  a  time  as  this " 

"Isn't  mamma  going  to  get  weA?* 
cried  Hilda. 

"I  fear  not.    She " 

"Oh!  Oh!"  Hilda  burst  into  tears, 
Her  sobs  shook  her  little  body  like  a  leaf. 
The  doctor  was  very  much  disturbed, 
but  he  didn't  know  what  to  do;  so,  in- 
stead of  feeling  sorry,  he  was  only  the 
more  vexed. 

Just  then  the  clock  in  the  hall  struck 
eight.  Each  stroke  was  like  a  clear, 
sweet  bell.  The  sound  made  Hilda 
start.  It  reminded  her  of  the  silvery 
little  ting  which  she  had  heard  when  her 
wish  was  granted.  A  great  joy  came 
into  her  heart.  She  remembered  the  df 
and  the  four  wishes  that  she  still  had 
left.  She  stopped  crying  and  put  her 
little  hands  behind  her  back  and  looked 
up  at  the  doctor  with  a  look  of  defiance. 

"My  mamma  is  going  to  get  wellP 
she  said.  "She  will  be  well  to-morrow 
morning !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  the  doc- 
tor.    "Are  you  crazy?" 
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"She  is  going  to  get  well 
low  1" 

"You  wretched  child,  how  dare  you 
>eak  to  me  in  such  a  way  I  And  at 
ich  a  time  as  this !  You  are  far  worse 
lan  I  ever  imagined.  Are  you  aware 
lat  1  am  a  doctor  and  that  you  are  noth- 
tg  but  a  child?" 

"I  don't  care  if  you  are!"  said  Hilda. 
You  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I'm 
oing  up  to  mamma  now !" 

And  before  the  doctor  could  stop  her, 
he  had  darted  up  the  stairs  out  of 
lis  sight-  He  looked  after  her  in 
stonishment,  and  then  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  let  himself  out  at  the 
:ront  door. 

Hilda  was  so  excited  that  she  scarcely 
cnew  what  she  was  doing.  She  rushed 
into  her  mother's  room  like  a  little  whirl- 
wind. The  nurse  had  gone  downstairs 
for  a  few  moments. 

"Hilda,"  said  her  mother  very  gently, 
"come  here;  I  have  something  sad  to 
tell  you,  but  try  to  be  brave  and  bear  it. 
If  only  your  father  were  here  to  make  it 
easier  for  us !    The  doctor  has  just  told 
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Hilda  could  hear  no  more. 
"Mamma!  Mammal"  she  cried,  "I 
know  what  he's  told  you,  and  it  isn't  sol 
It  isn't !  It  isn't !  You  are  going  to  get 
all  well— quick!  You  will  be  well  to- 
morrow morning!    You  will!" 

"Why,  Hilda !"  said  her  mother,  aston- 
ished by  the  child's  strange  words  and 
manner.     "I  wish  it  could  be  so,  dear, 

but  the  doctor  said " 

"He  doesn't  know  I  He  doesn't 
know!" 

Hilda  fairly  screamed  as  she  said 
this,  and  she  stamped  her  little  foot  and 
made  such  a  noise  that  the  nurse  came 
running  up  the  stairs  to  see  what  was 
the  matter. 

"Please  call  the  maid,"  said  Hilda's 
mother.  "The  child  is  very  much 
excited  and  ought  to  go  to  bed,  poor 
darling." 

So  the  maid  came  and  carried  Hilda 
off  to  her  room.  There  she  undressed  her 
and  tucked  her  up  carefully  and  sat  by 
her  awhile  until  she  seemed  more  quiet. 
But  as  soon  as  the  maid  had  gone, 
Hilda  sat  up  straight  in  bed  and  said  out 
loud: 

"I  wish  for  my  mamma  to  be  all  well 
in  the  morning." 


You  don't         Then  she  added : 


"Little  elf,  little  elf, 
Come  to  me  your  ownty  self, 
Make  my  spoken  wish  come  true 
As  you  said  that  you  would  do." 

Ting!  A  sound  like  a  silver  bell 
chimed  out  in  the  darkness,  and  Hilda 
knew  that  her  wish  was  heard.  So  she 
nestled  down  in  the  warm  bed  and  let 
her  head  sink  deep  into  the  pillows,  and 
she  was  so  tired  after  all  her  excitement 
that  in  two  minutes  she  was  fast  asleep. 

When  she  awoke,  it  was  early  morn- 
ing. There  was  snow  all  over  the  win- 
dow-sill. The  winter  sun  was  just  be- 
ginning to  send  a  bright  shaft  into  the 
room.  Hilda  rubbed  her  eyes  and 
stretched,  and  then  suddenly  remem- 
bered what  had  happened  the  night  be- 
fore. In  a  minute  she  had  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  had  put  on  her  soft,  woolly 
slippers.  Down  the  hall  she  pattered  and 
into  her  mother's  room.  The  nurse  made 
a  sign  that  she  was  not  to  speak  loud. 

"How  is  mamma?"  whispered  Hilda. 

"Asleep,"  said  the  nurse.  "And  she 
is  much  better.  I  don't  understand  it," 
she  continued,  half  speaking  to  herself. 
"Her  pulse  is  quite  normal  and  so  is  her 
temperature." 

Hilda  didn't  quite  understand  this,  but 
she  knew  it  was  something  good. 

"Is  she  well  ?"  she  asked. 

"She  seems  so,"  said  the  nurse,  still 
looking  puzzled.  "But  we  must  wait  till 
she  wakes  up  and  sees  the  doctor." 

Hilda  laughed  to  herself  as  she 
scudded  back  to  her  room  to  be  dressed. 
While  she  was  dressing  she  heard  steps 
on  the  stairs  and  then  a  loud  exclama- 
tion from  the  doctor.  Hilda  laughed 
some  more.  Presently  she  heard  her 
mother  say : 

"But,  doctor,  if  everything  is  quite 
normal  and  there  are  no  symptoms  what- 
ever, why  should  I  not  get  up  as  usual  ?" 

"Madame,"  said  the  doctor,  "it  would 
be  quite  unprecedented.  To  be  sure,  this 
change  is  most  extraordinary,  but  it  is  all 
most  irregular.  Last  night  you  were  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  so  it  is  obvious 
that  you  cannot  yet  leave  your  room  in 
spite  of  a  favourable  prognosis." 

"But  I'm  going  to/'  said  Hilda's 
mother  rather  sharply.  "I  feel  perfectly 
well  and  you  say  you  can  find  no  trace 
of  illness.    I  shall  get  up  at  once." 
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"Very  well,  madam;  very  well, 
madam,"  replied  the  doctor  in  his  most 
pompous  voice.  "Then  I  tell  you  very 
plainly,  madam,  that  I  give  up  the  case. 
Yes,  madam,  I  give  up  the  case." 

"As  you  like,"  said  Hilda's  mother. 
"But  so  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  case." 

The  doctor  snorted,  and  went  down 
the  stairs.  As  he  did  so,  Hilda  came  out 
of  her  room  and  walked  behind  him.  He 
looked  around  and  saw  her.  His  face 
grew  black  and  he  frowned. 

"You!"  shouted  he. 

"Good  morning,  doctor,"  said  Hilda. 
"I  told  you  that  you  didn't  know." 

The  doctor  rushed  out  of  the  door  so 
fast  that  he  bumped  against  a  tall  gen- 
tleman in  a  long  overcoat  who  was  com- 
ing in. 

As  soon  as  Hilda  caught  sight  of  this 
gentleman  she  gave  a  scream  of  joy,  and 
the  next  minute  she  was  in  his  arms. 

"Papa!  Papa!"  she  cried,  nestling  her 
head  down  in  his  big  loose  coat.  "Oh, 
I'm  so  glad  you've  come.  Mamma's  been 
sick,  and  I've  had  such  a  bad  time,  but 
she's  all  well  now." 

"Are  you  sure?"  said  Hilda's  father. 
"The  telegram  said " 

"Oh,  yes!    Quite  sure." 

And  just  at  that  moment  her  mother 
came  down  the  stairs  in  a  pretty  morn- 
ing-gown and  looking  as  well  as  she  ever 
had  in  her  life. 

There  was  a  great  bumping  on  the 
verandah,  and  soon  the  door  opened  and 
a  man  with  a  big  box  came  in. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Hilda. 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  said  her  father. 
"But  you'll  find  out  to-morrow  night 
when  you  have  your  Christmas  tree." 

An  hour  later,  breakfast  was  all  over 
and  Hilda  was  in  the  hall  looking  at  the 
big  box  and  trying  to  guess  what  things 
were  in  it.  Presently  she  heard  her 
mother  who  was  still  in  the  breakfast 
room,  say  something  that  made  her  stop 
and  listen. 

"But  don't  you  think  it  was  very  won- 
derful ?"  asked  her  mother.  "The  child 
seemed  to  be  so  sure  that  I  should  be  well 
in  the  morning.  Dr.  Sniffen  said  that  I 
was  growing  worse,  but  Hilda  kept  in- 
sisting that  he  didn't  know.  It  was  posi- 
tively uncanny." 

"Well,"  said  Hilda's  father  with  a 
laugh,  "I  fancy  that  we  needn't  make  a 
miracle  of  it.     Probably  you  had  a  chill 


or  something,  and  Sniffen  took  it  for 
pneumonia.  I  haven't  much  opinion  of 
these  cub  doctors  myself.  Hilda  hap- 
pened to  hit  it  off  about  right  when  she 
said  that  he  didn't  know." 

And  so  they  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  Christmas  holidays  passed  quick- 
ly, and  Hilda  went  back  to  school.  She 
had  come  to  like  her  school  very  much, 
for  it  was  all  very  much  the  same  as 
play.  She  learned  to  sort  out  coloured 
strings  and  to  put  pegs  in  holes  and  to 
count  blue  buttons  and  to  play  rat ;  and 
they  taught  her  ever  so  many  songs. 
And  she  liked  the  children,  too,  all  ex- 
cept Frieda.  She  kept  out  of  Friedas 
way  as  much  as  she  could ;  but  in  spite  of 
that,  Frieda  would  tease  her  or  play 
tricks  on  her  whenever  she  got  the 
chance.  Sometimes  she  would  smear 
Hilda's  dress  with  yellow  chalk,  and 
sometimes  she  would  pinch  her  when 
nobody  was  looking ;  and  she  made  fzm 
of  her  to  the  other  children.  But  most 
of  them  were  fond  of  Hilda,  and  would 
not  take  any  part  in  making  her  un- 
happy. So  she  got  along  very  well  and 
had  very  good  times. 

At  last  the  winter  ended  and  then  came 
spring;  and  pretty  soon  the  beautiful 
June  days  made  everybody  glad  that 
vacation  time  was  near.  Hilda  had 
planned  to  have  a  little  party  on  the  day 
after  school  ended.  She  thought  it 
would  be  nice  to  ask  the  children  whom 
she  knew  to  come  and  spend  the  after- 
noon with  her  on  the  lawn  behind  the 
house  where  there  was  a  swing  and  also 
a  pole  for  playing  tether-ball.  She  spoke 
to  her  mother  about  it  and  her  mother 
said  that  she  would  have  a  big  cake  made, 
and  that  Hilda  could  cut  it  for  the  cml 
dren.  So  it  was  all  planned ;  and  Hilda 
went  to  her  friends  in  the  school  and 
asked  them  if  they  would  come.  They 
promised  very  gladly.  Then  Hilda 
thought  that  she  would  ask  Frieda,  for 
she  was  a  friendly  little  soul  herself  and 
didn't  like  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  any- 
body. She  wanted  to  make  up  with 
Frieda  and  have  the  school  year  end 
pleasantly. 

"Will  you  come  to  my  party  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Frieda?"  asked 
Hilda  at  noontime. 

"Oh,  shoo!"  said  Frieda.  "The  idea 
of  your  having  a  party !  A  fine  sort  of 
party!    Where's  it  going  to  be?" 
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"On  our  rear  lawn." 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
"Oh,   we're  going  to  play  games,  and 
>wing,    and  have  a  good  time.     Won't: 
fon  please  come,  Frieda?" 

"What  are  you  going  to  have  to  eat?" 
"A  great  big  cake  made  on  purpose." 
"What  kind  of  a  cake?" 
"A  nice  white  cake — I  don't  know  the 
name."  - 

"Naw  I"  grunted  Frieda,  "I  don't  want 
to  go  to  such  a  party  as  that." 

"Well,  all  the  other  children  are  com- 
ing." 

"Huh  !"  said  Frieda,  with  a  grin.  "You 
think  they  are,  but  you  don't  know 
much." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Hilda  indignantly. 
"They've  all  promised." 

"They  have,  have  they?  Well,  you 
just  wait  and  see." 

And  she  went  off,  laughing  to  herself 
in  a  mocking  sort  of  way.  Somehow  or 
other,  Hilda  felt  uncomfortable.  She 
didn't  see  what  Frieda  meant,  but  she 
knew  that  it  was  something  unkind.  And 
it  hurt  her  to  think  that  Frieda  would 
not  make  up  and  be  friendly  with  her, 
after  she  had  asked  her  to  the  party. 

The  next  day  was  the  last  day  of 
school.  After  the  usual  morning  session 
was  over,  the  children  all  said  good-bye 
to  Miss  McFadd,  and  went  out  merrily, 
very  glad  that  they  were  going  to  have  a 
long  vacation  in  the  beautiful  summer 
days.  As  they  went  downstairs  and  out 
into  the  porch,  two  of  the  girls  came  up 
to  Hilda,  looking  rather  uneasy. 

"Oh,  Hilda,"  said  one  of  them.  "We're 
sorry,  but  we  can't  come  to  your  party 
to-morrow." 
"Oh,  dear!    Why  not ?"  asked  Hilda. 
"Well — because,  because — we  have  got 
to  go  somewhere  else." 

Just  then  several  other  children  came 
up. 

"We  can't  come  either,  Hilda,"  said 
they. 

Hilda  was  greatly  surprised  and  very 
much  hurt.  All  of  a  sudden  she  saw 
Frieda  looking  at  her  with  a  grin  on  her 
face.  It  was  plain  that  she  knew  why 
the  children  would  not  come. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  why  you  aren't 
coming?"  asked  Hilda.  "You  know  you 
promised  me  you  would." 

'77/  tell  you,"  cried  Frieda,  coming 
forward.     "They   won't  come  to  your 


party  because  they're  all  coming  to 
mine  I  I'm  going  to  have  a  big  chocolate 
cake  and  not  some  plain  old  white  cake 
like  yours.  And  I'm  going  to  have 
lemonade,  too.  You  don't  know  any- 
thing about  giving  a  party." 

Hilda  was  terribly  grieved.  The  tears 
came  into  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  all 
the  children  about  her.  Some  of  them 
hung  their  heads  and  seemed  ashamed; 
but  they  did  not  say  anything. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  come  to 
my  party  because  you  liked  me/'  said 
Hilda  slowly.  "You  promised  to  come 
and  I  asked  you  first.  Are  you  all  going 
to  stay  away?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and 
then  a  little  boy  said : 

"Well,  I'll  come  anyhow,  Hilda.  I 
think  it  was  mean  of  Frieda  to  have  her 
party  at  the  same  time  as  yours." 

"And  so  do  I,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 

"And  I !"— "And  I !"  said  two  more  of 
them.    But  the  rest  said  nothing. 

"Well,"  said  Hilda,  "there'll  be  five  of 
us  anyway,  and  we'll  have  fun  by  our- 
selves." 

"Huh!"  grinned  Frieda.  "We'll  have 
a  look  at  you.  My  garden  is  right  next 
to  your  lawn,  you  know.  What  a  fine 
party,  with  only  four  to  come  to  it!" 

And  she  went  off  whistling  like  a  boy. 

Hilda  was  quite  unhappy  about  it  all. 
She  thought  at  first  that  she  would  ask 
her  mother  to  let  her  have  more  things 
to  eat  at  her  party;  but  somehow  that 
didn't  seem  very  nice,  for  she  didn't  want 
the  children  to  come  to  her  just  because 
of  what  they  were  going  to  have  to  eat. 
So  she  said  nothing;  and  the  next  day 
at  three  o'clock,  she  was  dressed  prettily 
and  went  out  on  the  rear  lawn  to  receive 
her  guests. 

There  was  a  big  elm  tree  on  the  lawn 
and  under  it  was  a  little  table  with  the 
big  cake  all  covered  up  in  white  tissue 
paper  and  with  a  silver  knife  beside  it. 
The  lawn  was  as  green  as  an  emerald, 
and  the  sunlight  streamed  over  it  like  a 
shower  of  gold.  Pretty  soon  the  four 
children  arrived,  all  very  spick  and  span. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  begun  to 
play  tether-ball  and  were  shouting  and 
laughing  merrily  together.  When  they 
were  tired  of  that,  they  took  turns  on  the 
swing,  and  then  they  had  games.  When 
five  o'clock  came  they  began  to  be  hun- 
gry. 
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"Now,"  said  Hilda,  "let's  cut  the  cake." 

She  took  the  silver  knife  in  her  hand, 
but  just  at  that  moment  a  great  noise 
was  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
and  Frieda  with  about  a  dozen  children 
came  down  through  her  garden,  singing 
and  laughing.  Behind  them  came  a  maid 
with  a  great  tray,  partly  covered.  Frieda 
climbed  up  on  the  fence  and  began  jeer- 
ing. 

"Now  you're  going  to  see  what  wtfve 
got  I"  she  called  out.    "Look  here !" 

And  she  uncovered  the  tray  and 
showed  two  large  chocolate  cakes  and  a 
big  glass  pitcher  of  lemonade.  The 
chocolate  cake  looked  ever  so  good.  The 
chocolate  was  rich  and  brown  and  oozed 
out  from  the  layers  in  the  most  delicious 
way.  And  the  lemonade  had  lumps  of 
ice,  and  slices  of  orange,  and  whole 
strawberries  in  it.  It  would  make  any- 
body thirsty  to  look  at  it,  even  if  one 
hadn't  been  playing  in  the  hot  sun  as 
these  children  had. 

Frieda  cut  the  cake  into  big  pieces  and 
poured  the  lemonade  into  the  glasses. 
Even  the  children  in  Hilda's  party  could 
not  help  wishing-  that  they  were  going 
to  have  some.    Their  mouths  fairly  wa- 


tered ;  while  the  children  on  Frieda's  side 
of  the  fence  all  shouted. 

"Now  go  ahead  and  cut  your  old  white 
cake !"  cried  Frieda.  "Let's  all  see  what 
you  asked  us  to  come  and  get  at  your 
party.    Ha,  ha  I" 

Hilda  was  so  mortified  that  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do. 

"Stingy!  Stingy  1"  cried  Frieda. 
"Nothing  but  old  white  cake !  Go  ahead 
and  cut  it.    We  want  to  see  it." 

And  she  climbed  up  on  her  side  of  the 
fence  and  jeered  and  stuck  her  tongue 
out  at  Hilda. 

"Won't  you  please  go  away,  Frieda?" 
said  Hilda  piteously.  "We  weren't  both- 
ering you.  Why  do  you  want  to  torment 
us?" 

"Go  on  and  cut  your  old  cake.  I  want 
to  see  what  mean  things  you  give  at  your 
party.  I  suppose  your  mother  can't  af- 
ford to  give  you  anything  better.  I  don't 
believe  you've  even  got  any  cake  at  all. 
Look  at  our  lovely  chocolate  cake,  you 
children!" 

And  she  tilted  back  and  forth  on  the 
fence,  jeering  and  making  faces.  All  the 
other  children  laughed. 

Hilda    felt    very    angry.      Her    face 
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flushed  and  she  decided  that  she  would 
not  let  Frieda  go  on  shaming  her.  She 
stepped  quickly  behind  the  big  elm  tree, 
and  began  to  speak  quickly  and  in  a 
low  voice. 

"1  wish  for  the  splendidest  things  to 
eat  right  away — lots  of  them — behind  the 
hedge  1" 

Then  she  repeated  very  fast  the  rhyme 
which  the  elf  had  taught  her.  Ting  I 
came  the  little  bell-like  sound — and  then 
she  heard  Frieda  calling: 

"Coward!  Coward!  Had  to  run 
away  1" 

Hilda  came  out  from  behind  the  elm. 
She  walked  up  to  where  Frieda  was 
standing. 

"We  are  going  to  have  our  things  to 
eat  now ;"  she  said.  "Down  behind  the 
hedge.     Come,  children !" 

She  walked  to  the  end  of  the  lawn 
where  there  was  a  thick  hedge.  Her  four 
guests  followed  her,  and  Frieda  and  the 
dozen  other  children  went  along  on  the 
opposite  side  of  th6  fence. 

"I  don't  believe  she's  got  anything  at 
all,"  said  Frieda.  "She's  going  to  hide 
so  we  can't  shame  her — oh!  oh!" 

And  then  every  child  there  just  stopped 
and  gasped  and  stared  with  their  eyes 
as  big  as  saucers  and  their  mouths  wide 
open. 

Behind  the  hedge  was  set  a  long  square 

table  covered  with  a  snowy  linen  cloth 

and    glittering  with   silver   and   crystal 

dishes.     At  one  end  was  a  platter  with 

several  broiled  chickens,  nicely  carved, 

and  with  the  marks  of  the  grill  all  golden 

brown  upon  them.  .  At  the  other  end 

was  a  wonderful  salad  nestling  in  green 

lettuce  leaves  and  decorated  in  a  way 

to  make   you   want   to  keep   it   as  an 

ornament.    There  was  a  chocolate  cake 

as  big  around  as  a  small  hoople,  and  a 

wedding  cake  all  iced  over  with  sugar 

and  made  to  look  like  a  great  white 

temple ;  and  then  there  was  another  cake 

almost  as  big,  with  raisins  sticking  out 

of  it  all  over  the  top  and  sides.    In  little 

filigree  baskets   were  cream   puffs  and 

chocolate  eclairs;  and  there  were  pretty 

glass  dishes  heaped  with  marshmallows 

and  caramels  and  nougats.    Others  held 

grapes  and  oranges  and  plums ;  and  there 

were   strawberries    all    smashed    up   in 

sugar  and  cream  ready  to  be  eaten.    But 

grandest  of  all  was  the  centre  of  the  table 

where    stood    Foxy    Grandpa    himself 


made  all  of  ice  cream,  and  around  him 
the  two  boys,  and  birds  and  animals,  also 
of  ice  cream.  There  was  white  ice  cream, 
and  green  ice  cream  and  brown  ice  cream 
and  yellow  ice  cream — in  fact,  every  kind 
you  could  think  of;  and  last  of  all,  two 
crystal  pitchers,  one  full  of  plain  lemon- 
ade and  one  of  pink  lemonade. 

When  the  hungry  children  saw  all  this, 
they  nearly  went  out  of  their  minds. 
Even  Hilda,  who  had  expected  something 
very  wonderful,  could  scarcely  believe 
her  eyes.  However,  she  tried  to  look  as 
though  it  was  nothing  unusual. 

"Come,"  said  she  to  the  four  children 
who  were  with  her;  "let's  see  how  they 
taste." 

Frieda  turned  white  and  then  red  as 
she  looked  on.  Her  two  chocolate  cakes 
and  her  lemonade  seemed  so  silly  beside 
all  these  splendid  things.  She  could  not 
say  a  word.  And  the  children  who  were 
with  her,  when  they  saw  what  they  had 
lost,  looked  at  her  angrily. 

But  Hilda  turned  around  and  said  to 
them  : 

"Won't  you  come  over  and  let's  make 
one  party  instead  of  two?  Bring  your 
things  and  we  will  have  them  all  to- 
gether." 

The  children  shouted  and  scrambled 
over  the  fence  like  wildcats.  Only  Frieda 
hung  back  and  remained  silent. 

"Please  come,  Frieda,"  said  Hilda.  "I 
want  you,  too.    Won't  you  be  friends?" 

And  then  Frieda  for  the  first  time  that 
any  one  knew  of,  burst  into  tears. 

"I  can't,"  she  said.  "I've  been  so  bad 
to  you." 

"But  you  won't  be  any  more,  will 
you?"  said  Hilda.  "Come.  I  want  you 
most  of  all." 

And  Frieda  came.  In  five  minutes  they 
had  eaten  all  the  broilers  and  the  salad, 
and  were  chopping  Foxy  Grandpa  to 
pieces  with  gold  spoons.  It  was  the  big- 
gest feast  that  any  children  ever  had 
in  the  world. 

That  night  as  Hilda  was  going  to  bed, 
her  mother  came  into  the  room  and  sent 
the  maid  away. 

"Hilda,"  she  said,  "come  and  sit  in  my 
lap.  I  want  to  say  something  to  you. 
There  have  been  some  very  strange  hap- 
penings this  year,  and  I  know  that  you 
have  a  secret  which  you  have  kept  from 
me." 

Hilda  buried  her  head  in  her  mother's 
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neck.  She  felt  ashamed  and  a  little 
frightened. 

"I  heard  the  other  day,"  continued  her 
mother,  "of  how  you  made  the  most 
beautiful  basket  that  any  one  had  ever 
made  at  the  school.  But  I  know  very 
well  that  you  had  not  learned  to  make 
baskets.  And  the  night  when  I  was  so 
very  ill,  you  told  me  that  I  should  be  well 
in  the  morning,  and  it  turned  out  to  be 
true,  although  the  doctor  had  said  that  I 
could  not  hope  to  recover  in  a  long,  long 
time,  if  I  did  at  all.  And  now  I  find  that 
in  some  way  you  have  had  a  whole  table 
of  all  kinds  of  dainties  down  on  the  lawn ; 
for  John  has  just  brought  in  a  basketful 
of  very  exquisite  dishes  and  silverware. 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

Hilda  was  very  silent  and  only  buried 
her  head  down  deeper. 

"Don't  you  know,  dear,  that  it  is  very 
wrong  of  you  to  keep  anything  secret 
from  me  ?  I  want  you  to  be  always  frank 
and  honest,  and  to  feel  that  you  can  come 
to  me  without  ever  being  afraid.  So  tell 
me  now  what  your  secret  is." 


Then  Hilda  began  and  told  the  whole 
story  from  the  beginning — about  the 
spider  and  the  elf,  and  how  the  grass 
came  to  turn  blue,  and  the  basket,  and 
everything  until  she  had  reached  the  end. 

Her  mother  sat  for  a  long,  long  time 
without  saying  a  single  word,  but  just 
rocking  Hilda  softly  in  her  arms.  At 
last  she  said : 

"Hilda,  it  is  all  very  wonderful  and 
hard  to  believe;  yet  I  can  not  help  be- 
lieving it.  Only,  you  ought  to  do  as  the 
elf  said  and  not  waste  your  wishes  on 
little  things.  One  of  your  wishes  prob- 
ably saved  my  life ;  but  the  other  two 
were  just  childish  wishes.  Now  as  you 
think  you  have  two  more  wishes,  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  truly  that  you  will 
not  use  them  until  you  are  quite  grown 
up — at  least  without  telling  me  and  get- 
ting my  permission.    Will  you  promise?" 

"Yes,  mamma,"  said  Hilda,  "I  prom- 
ise. 

And  as  she  has  not  yet  grown  up,  she 
still  has  two  wishes  left. 
(The  End.) 


THE  NOVELIST'S  OMNISCIENCE  AND 
SOME  RECENT  BOOKS. 


IN  one  of  his  new  series  of  Avowals, 
Mr.  George  Moore  recently  com- 
mented upon  Thackeray's  Vanity 
Fair  in  a  way  that  was  not  only 
thoroughly  characteristic  but  full  of  sug- 
gestive interest.  The  comment  was 
based  upon  the  scene  of  Rawdon  Craw- 
ley's inopportune  return  from  the  debtor's 
prison — the  scene  in  which  Becky  des- 
perately affirms  her  innocence  and  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne  receives  the  scar 
which  he  is  destined  to  carry  to  his  dying 
day.  But  whether  Becky  is  really  inno- 
cent or  not  is  never  told;  and  the  pur- 
port of  Mr.  Moore's  criticism  is  that  a 
writer  who  is  so  ignorant  of  his  heroine's 
nature  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
her  temperament  is  warm  or  cold  hardly 
deserves  the  high  rank  accorded  to  the 
author  of  Vanity  Fair.  Whether  the 
case  in  question  was  well  chosen  is  open 
to  debate — for  even  if  Thackeray  chose 
to  feign  ignorance  regarding  Becky's 
conduct,  he  at  least  represents  Rawdon 


as  having  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
matter — yet  the  underlying  principle  is 
perfectly  sound,  that  in  every  novel  there 
are  certain  crucial  questions  about  which 
the  writer  has  no  business  to  be  ignorant. 
Omniscience,  indeed,  is  a  prerogative  of 
the  novelist.  The  joys  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  creation  are  his.  The  lives 
and  antecedents  of  his  characters,  the 
thoughts  they  think,  the  little  world  in 
which  they  play  their  part,  are  all  the 
outcome  of  his  personal  whim,  with  the 
single  restriction,  that  he  may  not  trans- 
gress the  established  laws  of  nature.  He 
is  equally  arbiter  of  life  and  death  over 
his  hero,  whether  he  write  lurid  melo- 
drama or  the  most  humdrum  realism  of 
uneventful  lives.  He  may  kill  off  the 
hero  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  he  may 
save  him  at  the  eleventh  hour,  provided 
only  that  he  kills  him  by  some  natural 
mode  of  death,  or  saves  him  by  a  method 
recognised  by  the  medical  profession. 
He  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
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shape  of  the  heroine's  nose,  the  colour 
of  her  eyes  and  hair,  whether  he  accepts 
the  responsibility  or  seeks  to  shift  it,  by 
the  laws  of  heredity,  to  the  long  line  of 
ancestors  that  he  himself  has  invented  for 
her.  And  after  the  author  has  endowed 
his  personages  with  their  bodily  form, 
chosen  the  clothes  they  shall  wear  and 
the  emotions  they  shall  feel,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  he  shall  take  the  trouble 
to  study  his  own  creations  sufficiently  to 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do  in  any  of 
the  situations  that  he  chooses  to  thrust 
upon  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  many  au- 
thors do  not  take  this  trouble;  and  that 
is  the  secret  of  much  of  the  slipshod 
fiction  that  finds  its  way  into  print.  Of 
all  the  advice  which  might  be  given  to  the 
young  novelist,  none  would  be  more  use- 
ful than  the  cardinal  rule,  not  to  put  pen 
on  paper  until  he  knows  his  characters, 
one  and  all,  not  merely  for  the  brief 
period  of  the  story's  duration,  but  for  the 
whole  extent  of  their  lives — until  he  feels 
quite  sure  what  they  would  do  under  any 
assignable  combination  of  circumstances, 
in  a  fire,  a  flood,  a  shipwreck,  a  railroad 
collision;  until  he  can  tell  you  whether 
his  hero  is  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Buddhist, 
even  if  the  novel  in  question  is  not  a 
religious  novel ;  or  whether  he  is  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  even  though  politics 
will  not  be  mentioned  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  novelist's  duty  to  tell  all  he 
knows,  or  even  the  major  part  of  it.  The 
universe  lies  before  him,  as  before  the 
landscape  painter,  but  he  may  choose  his 
own  field  and  limit  himself  to  it,  just  as 
the  artist  limits  himself  by  the  four  mar- 
gins of  his  canvas.  An  author,  for  in- 
stance, may  choose  to  circumscribe  his 
tale  within  the  limits  of  a  certain  street, 
or  a  certain  building,  or  a  certain  room. 
Within  those  limits,  he  will  tell  you 
everything  his  men  and  women  say  and 
think  and  do;  but  when  they  turn  the 
corner,  or  leave  the  house,  or  close  the 
door  of  the  particular  room  behind  them, 
they  pass  absolutely  beyond  the  reader's 
sight  and  ken.  Or  again,  the  author  may 
limit  his  knowledge  to  that  of  a  particular 
character  of  the  story.  Wherever  that 
character  is  free  to  go,  the  reader  is  free 
to  follow ;  whatever  that  character  is  in  a 
position  to  know,  the  reader  may  share 
with  him.     But  we  cannot  justly  com- 


plain of  his  silence  about  matters  which 
take  place  beyond  these  definitely  as- 
signed bounds  than  we  may  quarrel  with 
the  landscape  painter  for  his  failure  to 
show  us  the  trees  growing  behind  a  barn, 
the  sun  that  has  sunk  below  the  horizon. 

Among  all  the  questions  which  arise 
to  perplex  the  novelist  there  is  probably 
none  which  involves  a  more  delicate  art 
than  this  very  one  of  the  limits  which  he 
should  set  to  his  own  knowledge.  And/ 
the  manner  in  which  he  answers  this 
question  goes  a  long  way  towards  helping 
to  class  him  under  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  great  subdivisions  into  which  mod- 
ern fiction  naturally  falls — the  realistic 
and  the  psychological.  The  student  of 
modern  life,  to  whichever  school  he  be- 
longs, has  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  game 
of  skill,  rather  than  a  game  of  chance. 
The  realist  sees  life  as  a  chessboard,  and 
he  shows  it  to  the  reader  as  such.  He 
sets  forth  the  situation  with  endless 
minuteness  and  fidelity,  the  position  of 
every  pawn,  the  history  of  every  move 
that  has  gone  before.  He  shows  us  each 
successive  step  as  the  game  goes  on,  but 
what  is  yet  to  come,  what  lies  concealed 
in  the  mind  of  the  player,  we  must  wait 
to  know  until  his  next  move  reveals  it. 
To  the  analytical  writer,  on  the  contrary, 
life  is  not  purely  a  game  of  skill ;  it  re- 
sembles, rather,  a  hand  at  cards,  in  which 
the  cards  themselves  stand  for  that  par- 
ticular allotment  of  talents  inherited  or 
acquired,  which  go  to  make  up  each 
man's  individuality.  The  psychological! 
novelist  takes  his  stand  beside  life's  cardl 
table,  at  such  an  angle  that  he  may  over-' 
look  the  hand  of  one  or  more  of  the  play- 
ers, and  watch  the  game  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  secret  knowledge.  He  may 
even  walk  around  the  table,  so  to  speak, 
and  overlook  the  cards  of  each  player  in 
turn,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  antici- 
pate far  in  advance  the  outcome  of  the 
game.  Just  how  many  hands  he  will  take 
the  liberty  to  overlook,  how  many  human 
hearts  he  will  submit  to  a  remorseless 
psychological  vivisection,  is  a  question 
which  each  author  must  answer  for  him- 
self. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that 
the  stories  which  held  their  own  in  popu- 
lar favour  are  usually  those  that  do  not 
shift  their  point  of  view  too  often.  If 
you  turn  to  Jane  Austen,  as  the  type  of 
placid,    old-fashioned    English    realism, 
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you  will  that  in  Emma,  for  instance,  she 
seldom  moves  far  from  her  heroine's  side. 
Emma's  thoughts  and  hopes  and  desires 
are  all  recorded  minutely;  those  of  her 
father,  or  Mr.  Knightley,  or  "poor"  Miss 
Taylor  are  disclosed  mainly  through  their 
individual  utterances — and  if  they  so 
much  as  cross  the  room  from  where 
Emma  is  seated,  we  usually  cease  to  over- 
hear them.  Or  take,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, that  prototype  of  all  Soldier-of- 
Fortune  fiction,  Les  Trots  Mousque- 
taires.  Dumas  was  not  a  man  to  hamper 
himself  with  theories  or  methods,  and 
the  principle  must  not  be  applied  too 
rigidly  in  his  case.  But  the  fact  remains 
that,  so  far  as  the  vital  part  of  the  story 
goes — the  expedition  to  London  to  re- 
cover the  Queen's  diamonds — whatever 
we  see  and  hear  is  seen  and  heard 
through  D'Artagnan's  eyes  and  ears. 
When  Athos  and  Porthos  and  Aramis 
successively  fall  by  the  wayside,  they 
drop  as  completely  out  of  the  game  as 
the  pawn  that  is  taken  from  the  chess- 
board— what  happens  to  them  we  do  not 
know  until  later  they  tell  it  with  their  own 
lips.  We  cannot  stop  to  help  them;  we 
are  too  busy,  following  close  upon 
D'Artagnan's  heels. 

Nevertheless,  the  average  reader  de- 
mands, sooner  or  later,  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  of  it.  He  is  impatient  of  de- 
ceptions and  reservations;  and  for  that 
reason  many  a  writer  sees  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  lay  bare  the  hearts  of  his 
characters  one  after  another — to  examine, 
as  it  were,  all  his  available  witnesses. 
There  are  just  a  very  few  writers  who 
have  realised  that  this  method,  while  it 
may  give  facts  and  solve  problems,  can 
never  mirror  back  life,  in  its  subtler  mani- 
festations— the  life  that  we  each  of  us 
watch  from  day  to  day,  in  the  homes  of 
our  friends  and  neighbours.  The  abso- 
lute truth  regarding  any  human  trans- 
action, a  bargain  and  sale,  a  street  fight, 
a  battle  lost  and  won,  is  perhaps  the 
rarest  commodity  in  the  world — the  bare, 
tangible  facts  are  in  themselves  hard 
enough  to  get  at ;  the  motives  behind  the 
acts  lie  concealed  in  each  individual  hu- 
man heart.  What  we  know  of  the  lives 
outside  of  our  own  is  not  and  never  can 
be  the  absolute  truth,  but  merely  a  crea- 
tion of  our  own,  built  up  from  countless 
vague  impressions,  gathered  we  know 
not  when  or  how,  and  gradually  welded 


into  shape  in  the  laboratory  of  our  brain. 
Often  we  touch  elbows  with  casual 
strangers,  almost  unconscious  of  their 
presence.  They  do  not  come  into  oar 
lives  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  like  the 
hero  of  a  popular  melodrama.  Weeks 
may  pass,  and  we  may  meet  them  again 
and  again,  and  they  still  remain  for  us 
little  more  than  a  symbol,  a  bare  name, 
people  that  we  may  think  of  vaguely,  as 
the  Girl  in  Blue,  the  Man  with  the  Queer 
Nose.  And  then  suddenly  a  strange 
twist  of  destiny  will  lift  a  corner  of  the 
veil  of  mystery  which  surrounds  each  one 
of  us,  and  we  realise  that  they  have  be- 
come vital  factors  in  our  lives.  Or 
again,  there  may  be  a  man  and  a  woman 
whose  life-circles  apparently  touch  only 
in  the  most  casual  manner — whom  we 
have  seen  meet  a  hundred  times  and  ex- 
change their  formal  handclasp,  their  con- 
ventional words  of  greeting.  And  sud- 
denly, one  day,  an  indefinable  something, 
an  unguarded  stress  of  voice,  the  flicker 
of  an  eyelid,  brings  us  a  luminous  flash 
of  intuition;  and  we  know  that  unwit- 
tingly we  have  all  the  while  been  in  the 
presence  of  a  great,  hidden  tragedy— one 
that  in  all  likelihood  we  shall  never  know 
in  detail.  A  large  part  of  life  is  made 
up  of  just  such  elusive,  tantalising,  un- 
satisfactory material,  and  to-day  there 
is  just  one  author  writing  in  English  who 
is  sufficiently  subtle  and  audacious  to 
weave  such  material  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  a  novel. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written,  and  with 
justice,  about  the  obscurity  of  Mr.  James, 
his  bewildering  mannerisms,  his  maze  of 
qualifying  words  and  phrases,  in  which 
a  reader  wanders,  as  through  a  verbal 
mist,  to  end  hopelessly  in  a  blind  alley  of 
inexplicable  syntax.  But  what  has  not 
♦been  generally  recognised  is  that  the 
obscurity  and  the  queerness  lie,  not  so 
much  in  Mr.  James's  manner  of  telling 
a  tale  as  in  the  tale  itself  that  he  has  to 
tell.  He  is  not  stating  a  clear  story  in  a 
hopelessly  involved  manner ;  he  is  giving 
as  clear  a  statement  as  he  can  of  a  much 
befogged  condition  of  facts — and  that  is 
a  radically  different  matter.  You  may 
take  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the 
endless  flood  of  human  life  in  Piccadilly 
or  Ludgate  Hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  London 
fog ;  or  you  may  make  a  time  exposure  of 
the  same  scene  on  a  clear  June  morning 
— and  in  both  cases  the  result  will  be  a 
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blur ;  but  in  the  one  case  the  fault  was 
the  fault  of  nature ;  the  blur  was  already 
there  to  be  photographed;  in  the  other 
case  the  fault  was  your  own.    It  would 
be  an    interesting  experiment  to  take  a 
chapter  from  one  of  Mr.  James's  recent 
books,    read  it  over  and  over  until  one 
were  quite  sure  of  having  grasped  all  its 
subtle    suggestions   and   semi-tones,   its 
implications  of  things  unknown  and  only 
vaguely  guessed  at,  and  then  to  sit  down 
to  rewrite  it,  within  the  same  limits  of/ 
space,  on  the  condition  of  adding  nothingj 
and   leaving  nothing  out.     The  chances 
are  that    the  last  state  of  that  chapter 
would  be  decidedly  worse  than  the  first. 
In  many  ways,  The  Ambassadors  will 
prove  to  be  easier  reading  than  the  last 
three  or  four  volumes  by  Mr.  James  have 
been.     To  begin  with,  he  has  obviously 
had,    aside   from  the   particular   set   of 
characters  that  he  undertakes  to  study, 
a  very  definite  central  thought,  a  thought 
Vfhich  his  careful  labours  upon  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  sculptor  Storey  has  natu- 
rally   kept    uppermost    in    his    mind, — 
namely ,  the    influence    of    Europe,    its 
older  culture,  its  radically  different  stand- 
ards, upon  the  American  temperament. 
Perhaps  the  best  brief  definition  of  The 
Ambassadors  which  can  be  given  is,  A 
study  of  the  New  England  conscience, 
subjected  to  the  hot-house  atmosphere  of 
the  Parisian  Vie  de  Bohetne.    And  sec- 
ondly the  characters  are  chiefly  Ameri- 
can characters,  deliciously,  refreshingly 
American — yet   the   sort   of  Americans 
that  you  usually  have  to  go  to  Europe 
to  discover.    To  give  a  straightforward 
analysis  of  The  Ambassadors  would  be  to 
do  violence  to  Mr.  James's  literary  creed. 
He   himself   never   gives   you   straight- 
forward  facts,  but  merely  a  series  of 
impressions.    And  these  you  have  to  take 
as  he  gives  them  and  let  them  accumulate 
and  sink  in,  until  their  ultimate  signifi- 
cance gradually  dawns  upon  you.    You 
do  not  need  to  wait  long  for  an  impres- 
sion of  Mr.  Strethers ;  you  get  him  in  the 
opening  page — a  tall,  thin,  overworked 
man  of  letters,  something  better,  yet  not 
much  better  than  a  hack-writer,  who  has 
suddenly  had  the  unexpected  boon  of  a 
vacation,   a   private   embassy   to   Paris, 
which  may  lengthen  out  for  weeks  and 
months.      Strethers    is    a    product    of 
Woolett,  Mass.,  and  he  is  unpleasantly 
conscious  of  the  fact — he  feels  that  "it 


sticks  out  all  over  him."  He  has  the 
New  England  conscience,  but  for  the 
time  being  it  is  in  abeyance.  He  is  as 
receptive  of  new  impressions  as  a  sensi- 
tised plate  and  he  means  to  enjoy  him- 
self, in  spite  of  the  burden  of  his  special 
mission.  Gradually  it  is  revealed  that 
he  is  in  Paris  in  the  interest  of  Mrs. 
Newsome — imposing,rT>ortly,  prosperous 
Mrs.  Newsome,  the  injure  widow  who  is 
a  power  not  to  be  ign&red  in  Woolett, 
Mass.  The  source  of  alrthe  trouble  is 
Mrs.  Newsome's  son  "Chad,"  who  for 
some  years  has  made  Paris  his  home  and 
whose  letters  during  the  earlier  months 
were  a  periodic  anxiety,  which  finally 
merged  in  a  still  greater  anxiety,  due  to 
the  absence  of  any  letters  at  all.  Mr. 
Strethers  is  commissioned  to  go  to  Paris, 
to  discover  if  possible  all  the  "unspeak- 
able things"  that  Chad  has  supposably 
been  doing,  and  at  all  events  bring  him 
back,  a  prodigal  but  repentant  son,  to 
Woolett — after  which,  it  is  inferred,  the 
mature  charms  and  ample  fortune  of 
Mrs.  Newsome  will  be  at  Mr.  Strether's 
disposal.  Now  just  what  Chad  New- 
some's  life  in  Paris  has  been  through  all 
these  years,  and  just  what  there  is  for 
Mr.  Strethers  to  investigate,  matters  very 
little.  What  does  concern  us  is  to  know 
what  Mr.  Strethers  thinks  that  he  finds 
out,  the  series  of  impressions  which  he 
receives.  Somehow  the  atmosphere  and 
traditions  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  the 
laughter  and  the  light  and  the  gaiety  of 
Paris  gradually  filter  into  Strethers's 
blood ;  the  men  he  meets,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  women,  are  all  so  different 
from  what  he  had  pictured  them  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  far-away  provin- 
cial Woolett,  that  his  standards  of  moral- 
ity undergo  a  curious  and  interesting 
readjustment.  And  acting  according  to 
this  new  light,  he  gives  Chad  some  sur- 
prising advice,  calculated  permanently  to 
wreck  his  own  chances  of  ever  filling  the 
offices  of  the  defunct  Mr.  Newsome.  And 
yet  throughout  more  than  five  hundred 
pages,  Mr.  Strethers  has  been  wandering 
in  a  mental  haze.  He  has  not  really 
known  the  simple  basic  fact  that  has  kept 
Chad  Newsome  all  these  years  in  Paris. 
He  has  seen  Chad  and  Mme.  Vionnet  in 
each  other's  company  day  after  day;  he 
has  talked  with  them,  singly  and  to- 
gether, until  he  thinks  there  is  nothing 
left  for  him  to  know.    And  yet  the  sim- 
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pie,  elemental  truth  about  them  does  not 
dawn  upon  him  until  the  morning  that 
he  wanders  alone  out  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts beyond  Rennes,  and  there  in  one 
of  those  idyllic  spots  dear  to  artists,  sees 
a  rowboat  containing  a  man  who  held 
the  paddles,  and  a  lady  in  the  stern,  with 
a  pink  parasol — saw   them,   recognised 
I  them,    and    suddenly    awakened    to    a 
I  knowledge   of    infinite   and    undreamed 
'  possibilities.    A  book  with  all  the  tanta- 
lising vagueness  of  real  life,  and  one 
which  surely  no  one  other  than  Henry 
James  could  have  Written. 

There  is  no  subtle  haze  of  doubt  sur- 
rounding the  crudities  of  life  in  The 
Masterfolk,  by  Haldane  McFall.  He 
gives  us  the  Bohemia  of  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter, unvarnished  and  grim,  wine  and 
woman  and  song  side  by  side  with  sick- 
ness and  starvation  and  suicide.  He  does 
not  seemingly  go  in  search  of  what  is 
repellant  and  unclean  and  unspeakable, 
but  he  does  push  open  the  doors  with 
scant  ceremony  that  stand- before  him; 
and  what  he  finds  hidden  behind  them 
he  reveals  in  plain,  blunt  English.  There 
is  little  art  in  Mr.  McFall's  book — it  is 
too  long  by  fully  one-third;  it  is  over- 
crowded, both  with  characters  and  with 
incidents;  and  the  plot  is  exasperatingly 
rambling  and  formless.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a  rugged  strength  about  the  book 
that  is  unmistakable.  There  are  a  score 
of  people  in  it  who  are  not  only  genuine, 
but  whom  you  feel  that  you  could  dearly 
love  if  you  met  them  in  real  life.  There 
are  here  and  there  little  touches  of  human 
nature  that  go  far  towards  softening  the 
prevailing  crudity  of  the  book.  And 
unquestionably  it  gives  us  the  life  of  the 
artist  circle,  the  life  of  the  "Boul'  Mich" 
with  a  sympathetic  understanding  un- 
approached  since  the  days  of  Henri 
Murger — unless  indeed  we  except  Du 
Maurier.  Its  obvious  faults  are  easily 
understood ;  The  Masterfolk  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  has  been  far  more  intent 
upon  embodying  his  whole  philosophy  of 
life  in  a  single  book  than  in  giving  to 
that  book  an  artistic  symmetry. 

If  there  is  scant  art  in  Mr.  McFall's 
book,  there  is  art  in  abundance  in  Guy 
Wetmore  Carryl's  delicious  little  volume, 
Zut  and  Other  Parisians.  It  belongs  to 
the  order  of  literary  patisserie,  the  light- 
est, crispest,  most  inviting  bonne-bouche 
of  fiction  that  you  well  could  ask,  so  typi- 


cally French  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
a  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  could  have  writ- 
ten it.    The  best  thing  yet  said  about  Zut 
was  the  remark  in  a  recent  interview,  that 
there  were  times  when  the  volume  fairij 
seemed  to  shrug  its  shoulders.     From 
first  to  last  it  is  pervaded  with  that  spirit 
of  indulgent  irony  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  writings  of 
Anatole   France.     Certainly    the   initial 
story  might  have  come  straight  from  the 
pen  of  the  creator  of  M.  Bergeret.    It  is 
a  story  of  jealous  rivalry  between  the 
proprietress  of  an  epicerie  which  has  seen 
better  days,  and  the  young   wife  of  a 
prosperous  hairdresser  who  kept  the  ad- 
joining shop.     It  is  hard  enough  to  see 
the  tide  of  fortune  setting  against  one. 
to   watch    day    by    day    the    increasing 
stream  of  custom  flowing  in  at  the  doors 
of  one's  hated  rival,  while  one's  own  cus- 
tom steadily  diminishes.    But  in  this  case 
the  last  straw  is  the  ingratitude  of  Zut, 
Madame's  big  white  Angora  cat — capri- 
cious, pampered,  typically  feminine,  who 
finds  the  dainty  furnishings  of  a  model 
barbershop  more  to  her  taste  than  the 
ill-smelling   atmosphere   of    stale   vege- 
tables.   So  Zut  accordingly  enrolls  her- 
self in  the. ranks  of  the  deserters,  quite 
indifferent  to  the  tragedies  that  may  re- 
sult.   "Zut,"  the  author  explains  in  pass- 
ing, is  "a  word  which  means  at  once 
everything  and  nothing."     Accordingly 
it  is  well  chosen  as  a  title  for  a  volume 
about  the  race  that  is  preeminent  in  the 
art  of  passing  over  the  serious  catas- 
trophes of  life  with  gay  laughter,  and 
magnifying  trifles  into  a  national  tragedy. 
A  volume  which  cannot  be  taken  with 
any  special  seriousness,   and  yet  which 
seems  to  fit  in  just  here,  is  Albert  Car- 
man's story  of  The  Pensionnaires.    The 
life  of  the  typical  continental  pension  is 
admittedly  unlike  any  other  life  on  earth: 
the  people  you  meet  are  unlike  any  other 
people ;  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  they 
have  not  been  oftener  utilised  in  fiction 
Mr.  Carman's  volume  is  a  rather  clever 
picture  of  this  life,  bearing  an  occasional 
suggestion  of  cartoon  art ;  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  story,  the  atmosphere  of 
Dresden  from  the  enthusiastic  tourist's 
point  of  view,  is  full  of  a  suggestion  of 
personal  reminiscences  that  linger  pleas- 
antly in  the  author's  thoughts.     As  for 
the  story  itself,  there  is  no  marked  orig- 
inality, but  it  is  readable  enough.     A 
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young  American  girl,  who  has  gone  to 
Germany    to  cultivate  her  voice,  is  the 
despair   of   her  teacher.     Physically,  she 
possesses  a  wonderful  vocal  instrument; 
but  she  sings  without  soul — her  heart  has 
never  been  awakened.     Two  men,  how- 
ever, come  into  her  life,  a  dreamy,  vision- 
ary  Pole,   and  a  stalwart,  matter-of-fact 
Englishman,  and  under  their  combined 
influence   she  awakens  and  becomes  the 
wonderful   singer  that  nature   intended 
her  to  be.     But  which  of  these  men  is  to 
reap  the  reward  for  awakening  her  is  a 
question  that  takes  time  to  decide;  and 
the  ending  of  the  book  is  disappointingly 
conventional. 

There  is  too  much  originality  rather 
than  too  little  in  Mrs.  L.  Silberrad's  new 
story,    Petronilla  Heroven.     From   the 
very  first  Miss  Silberrad  has  shown  a 
promising  degree  of  individuality.    Her 
situations  are  unhackeneyed ;  her  char- 
acters are  refreshingly  new ;  and  there  is 
a  commendable  smell  of  the  soil,  an  at- 
mosphere   of    hedgerow    and    thatched 
roof,  about  her  pictures  of  English  rural 
life.    And  yet  a  book  like  this  latest  one 
leaves    a    disheartening    impression    of 
tawdry  melodrama.    To  be  sure,  you  do 
not  feel  this  while  you  read — to  that  ex- 
tent the  plot  is  redeemed  by  the  style. 
But  a  brief  epitome  of  the  story  inevitably 
reads  like  a  burlesque.    Petronilla  is  the 
natural  child  of  a  farmer's  daughter,  the 
first  blot  upon  a  good  old  yeoman  family. 
An  orphan,  hated  by  her  grandfather, 
she  leads  a  lonely  childhood,  ostracised, 
roaming  the  fields  and  woods,  and  im- 
bibing from  other  wild  and  lonely  things 
something  of  their  woodland  habits,  their 
stealthy  tread  and  vengeful  nature.    At 
seventeen  she  is  a  strange,  wayward  girl 
over  whom  the  good  village  folk  shake 
their  heads  and  predict  that  she  will  soon 
follow  in  her  mother's  footsteps.     And 
now  begins  the  melodrama.    In  the  forest 
Petronilla  meets  a  strange  man,  a  crip- 
pled, scarred,  gnarled  piece  of  humanity, 
whom  she  knows  simply  as  the  Woods- 
man, who  talks  Schopenhauer  to  her  and 
imbues  her  with  a  taste  for  Carlyle  and 
the  French  Revolution.    There  is  another 
man  in  the  story,  an  incarnation  of  malice 
and  hatred  and  revenge ;  and  because  he 
once  loved  Petronilla's  mother,  and  the 
latter  had  disdained  him,  he  follows  up 
the  girl  with  persistent  cruelty,  hound- 
ing her  relentlessly,  and  exercising  fiend- 


ish ingenuity  in  inventing  new  methods 
of  injuring  her.  Between  this  man  and 
the  Woodsman  there  is  a  mysterious 
connection;  and  every  now  and  then, 
when  Petronilla  reaches  the  limit  of  en- 
durance, she  appeals  to  the  Woodsman, 
and  he  promptly  sends  a  blue  diamond 
to  the  other  man.  These  blue  diamonds 
have  mysterious  power;  they  make  the 
other  man  turn  very  pale — they  reduce 
him  to  lamb-like  submission.  But  just 
why  he  turns  pale,  and  just  what  hold 
these  blue  diamonds  have  upon  him,  is 
one  of  the  many  things  that  you  never 
find  out.  Then  Petronilla  has  a  pet  wolf, 
a  full-grown,  full-blooded,  white  wolf, 
that  follows  her  everywhere,  with  steps  as 
stealthy  as  her  own.  You  know  from  the 
first  that  the  wolf  is  one  of  Miss  Silber- 
rad's most  important  stage  properties  ;you 
are  sure  that  he  is  going  to  play  the  role 
of  deux  ex  machine*  when  the  final  catas- 
trophe comes.  And  so. he  does,  but  he 
does  it  in  such  a  tame,  innocuous  fashion 
that  his  wolfhood  is  quite  wasted.  A 
good-sized  mastiff  would  have  answered 
quite  as  well,  and  at  less  sacrifice  of  prob- 
abilities. Unquestionably  the  story  holds 
your  interest  to  the  end,  but  when  you 
lay  it  down  you  realise  how  thoroughly 
artificial  was  the  trick  of  the  diamonds 
and  the  wolf ;  you  feel  as  though  you  had 
been  hypnotised  by  a  few  bits  of  coloured 
glass — as  though  you  had  been  fooled 
once  too  often  by  the  idle  cry  of  "Wolf ! 
Wolf!" 

Miss  Silberrad's  chief  fault  is  that  she 
leaves  too  many  ragged  ends  to  her  story, 
too  many  mysteries  that  she  either  will 
not  or  cannot  explain.  In  melodrama 
an  author  has  no  possible  excuse  for 
pleading  ignorance,  because  it  is  the  es- 
sence of  melodrama  that  anything  may 
happen,  any  explanation  will  be  better 
than  none  at  all.  The  biggest  and  most 
palpable  of  lies  will  be  acceptable,  if  only 
the  writer  lies  with  persistent  cheerful- 
ness and  brazen  confidence.  A  more  in- 
credible tale  than  John  Oxenham's  Barbe 
of  Grand  Bayou  has  seldom  been  given 
to  an  indulgent  public ;  and  yet  one  can- 
not help  respecting  the  author  for  his 
colossal  assurance.  Picture  a  section  of 
the  stormy  sea-girt  Breton  coast,  a  par- 
ticularly dangerous  section,  with  sunken 
rocks,  and  a  treacherous  whirlpool, 
through  which  a  deadly  tide  races  at 
every  ebb  and  flow.     Picture  a  lonely 
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lighthouse  out  in  the  midst  of  the  waves, 
warning  mariners  from  the  cliffs  that 
no  boat  could  live  to  reach.  And  then 
imagine  that  within  the  rock  of  those 
cliffs  there  lies,  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected, a  vast  cavern  lit  by  narrow  fis- 
sures through  which  sea  gulls  can  barely 
make  their  way;  a  cavern  that  a  man 
might  reach  by  falling  through  a  hole,  a 
mere  rabbit  burrow,  in  the  pasture  land 
above,  slipping,  clutching,  falling  along 
a  dark,  slanting  passage,  to  be  shot  sud- 
denly into  a  black  void,  and  fall  endlessly 
until  consciousness  leaves  him.  Imagine 
such  a  man  awakening  to  find  himself 
a  prisoner  in  a  vast,  dim  vault,  bewild- 
ered, unable  to  account  for  his  presence 
there.  And  days  slip  by,  and  he  keeps 
life  within  him  with  the  scant  food  of 
sea  gull's  eggs,  the  few  fish  he  can  catch 
in  the  dark  pools  of  the  cave.  And  all 
day  long  he  can  see  through  a  narrow 
crevice  in  nature's  twelve-foot  wall  of 
stone,  the  distant  lighthouse,  and  at  rare 
intervals  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  flitting 
form,  the  form  of  the  woman  he  loves, 
who  helps  her  father  tend  the  light.  The 
story  of  the  man's  imprisonment,  of  how 
he  came  to  fall  into  the  cavern,  and  who 
fell  with  him,  and  how  he  finally  came 
out  again,  but  came  alone,  is  distinctly 
a  good  story  of  its  kind.  And  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  reviewer  admires  its  kind, 
just  because  he  is  willing  to  give  it 
cordial  recognition. 

Tapestry  Novel  is  the  phrase  which 
has  been  coined  for  a  type  of  fiction  best 
represented  by  the  works  of  Maurice 
Hewlett.  It  is  an  apt  phrase,  and  one 
that  grows  upon  you,  the  more  you  think 
of  it.  For  if  the  strange,  dim  figures 
in  old  tapestries,  the  knights  and  cru- 
saders, the  cowled  monks  and  fair  ladies 
that  look  down  at  us  from  fabrics 
wrought  by  mediaeval  weavers,  could 
suddenly  be  kindled  with  life,  if  warm 
red  blood  could  be  infused  into  their 
veins,  beneath  the  reds  and  greens  and 
tinselled  threads  of  their  trappings,  then 
might  their  outlook  upon  life  be  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  the  Hewlett 
novel.  That  Mr.  Hewlett  would  have 
disciples  was  a  foregone  conclusion ;  that 
he  would  have  one  of  such  marked  talent 
as  that  revealed  bv  Mr.  Warwick  Deep- 
ing,, comes  as  a  distinct  surprise.  Uther 
and  Igraine,  Mr.  Deeping's  first  novel,  is 
a  book  which  may  be  conveniently  classi- 


fied as  falling  midway  between  The  Forest 
Lovers  and  Richard-Yea-and-Nay.      It 
has  much  of  the  idyllic  charm  of  Mr. 
Hewlett's  earlier  story ;  but  it  blends  with 
it  a  good  deal  of  the  virile  strength  and 
the  impetuosity  of  his  later  manner.  The 
basis  of  Mr.  Deeping's  story  is  the  legend 
of  Uther  Pendragon,  the  fabled  father  of 
King    Arthur,    who,    according   to   the 
Arthurian  cycles,  loved  one  Igraine,  wife 
of    Gorlois,    and    won    her    by    fraud, 
through  the  wiles  of  Merlin,  afterwards 
making  her  his  wife  when  Gorlois  had 
been  slain.    Mr.  Deeping  takes  some  bold 
liberties  with  the  old  tale ;  but  this  wiU 
hardly  matter,  since  to  those  who  once 
fall  under  the  spell  of  Uther  and  Igraine, 
Mr.  Deeping's  version  will  henceforth  be 
the  only  true  version,  his  Uther  and  his 
Igraine  the  only  ones  who  are  real.   The 
story  opens  upon  a  scene  of  carnage  and 
destruction.     Hordes   of   barbarian   in- 
vaders are  burning  and  pillaging  Saxon 
vilages;  a  convent  has  been  rifled,  and 
the  frightened  nuns  are  escaping  to  the 
woods,   fleeing  from  death   and   worse, 
like  a  covey  of  startled  quail.     Igraine, 
a  novice,  alone  keeps  her  head,  and  sacri- 
fices herself  to  cover  their  flight.     Bnt 
she  is  seized  by  the  invaders,  stripped, 
bound  to  a  tree,  and  left  to  her  fate.    It 
is  thus,  in  the  woods,  at  night,  that  Uther 
of  the  Dragon  comes  upon  her,  looses 
her  bonds,  leaves  her  to  resume  her  nun's 
grey  gown,  and  then  undertakes  to  sec 
her  safely  bestowed  with  her  kinsmen  at 
Winchester.     Misled  by  the  grey  gown, 
he  thinks  her,  not  the  novice  that  she  is, 
but  a  holy  nun,  placed  by  her  vows  for- 
ever beyond  his  reach.     And  she,  not 
knowing  what  manner  of  man  he  is,  wel- 
comes  the   protection   that   his   mistake 
affords,    and   does    not    enlighten   him. 
"The  Way  to  Winchester"  is  the  sub-title 
of  the   earlier   half  of   the   story;  one 
wishes  it  might  have  been  chosen  as  the 
name  of  the  book.    For  it  is  on  the  way 
to  Winchester  that  the  great  events  of  the 
story  have  their  origin,  in  the  love  that  is 
kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  novice  and 
the  knight.    And  because  she  knows  that 
she  loves  him,  Igraine  decides,  as  they  lie 
for  the  last  night  of  their  journey,  almost 
within  sight  of  Winchester,  that  on  the 
morrow  she  will  tell  him  the  truth,  that 
she  is  no  nun.     And  because  he  loves 
her,  and  is  jealous  of  his  knightly  honour, 
he    decides    as    he    guards    her    sleep 
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hroughout  that  last  night,  that  he  must 
»ee  her  no  more.  And  so  before  dawn 
if  the  day  when  she  would  have  told  him 
the  truth  he  steals  softly  away  and  passes 
out  of ^  her  life.  The  idyllic  charm  of  the 
story  is  undeniable.  There  is  at  times  a 
certain  mannerism,  a  root  of  affectation 
approaching  preciosity.  Yet  in  the  later 
part  of  the  story,  which  is  full  of  the  din 


of  battle,  there  is  an  impetuous  on-rush 
of  action  that  makes  one  quite  forget  any 
occasional  artificiality  of  style.  It  is  a 
book  strong  enough  to  carry  with  it  a 
conviction  that  here  is  a  new  writer 
whose  work  will  count  for  something 
definite  among  the  novels  of  the  present 
decade. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY, 


i. 

THE  WORK  OP  JOHN  S.  SARGENT.* 

MUCH  has  been  written  of  Mr. 
Sargent's  work  and  much  to 
the  purpose,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  reserved  for  a 
woman  to  communicate  that  which  is  al- 
most incommunicable,  in  the  notes  that 
Mrs.  Meynall  has  prepared  as  intro- 
ductory to  this  fine  volume  of  photo- 
gravures published  in  London  and  im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  of 
portraits  by  Mr.  Sargent. 

It  is  an  attribute  of  genius  to  inspire 
consideration  from  many  sides;  and  we 
think  it  most  important  that  an  artist 
who  is  so  widely  discussed  should  find 
a  worthy  commentator.     It  may  seem 
rather  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  things 
that  this  volume  should  be  reviewed,  giv- 
ing precedence  to  the  literary  side  of 
the   book   when   the   illustrations   form 
really  the  book  itself.    But  in  a  sense  this 
again  seems  proper,  for  the  writer  calls 
her  notes  introductory,  and  doubtless,  if 
they  are  first  read,  he  who  then  examines 
the  work  will  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
better   appreciate   the   riches   here   dis- 
played.    Mrs.  Meynall  has  done  nearly 
all  that  can  be  done,  outside  the  esoteric 
circle  of  the  practised  painter  to  explain 
the  sources  of  this  artist's  power — and, 
again,  in  that  charmed  circle  of  kindred 
craftsmen  few  can  successfully  give  ex- 
pression through  the  medium  of  words. 
In  the  last  few  years,  since  the  revival 
of  interest  in  portraiture,  and  there  has 
evidently  been  such  a  revival,  volumes 
of  importance  dealing  with  one  or  the 

♦Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $30.00 
net 


other  of  the  great  earlier  portraitists  have 
been  brought  here  for  our  delectation. 
We  doubt,  however,  if  one  of  quite  so 
great  impressiveness  from  the  point  of 
view  of  book-making  has  yet  been  of- 
fered to  the  public. 

But  before  speaking  of  the  physical 
features,  so  to  say,  of  the  book,  we  must 
still  go  further  in  expressing  our  indebt- 
edness to  the  writer  of  the  introduction. 
For  anything  that  is  to-day  conducive  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  portrait 
painter,  anything  that  will  indicate  the 
problems  he  has  to  face  and  the  qualities 
of  mind  required  to  successfully  portray 
a  human  being  is  most  welcome.  A  vol- 
ume of  this  kind  is  well  calculated  to 
further  such  a  desirable  end;  and  we 
regard  Mr.  Sargent  as  peculiarly  for- 
tunate in  possessing  so  searching  a  ver- 
bal interpreter,  and  also  in  working  at 
a  period  when  a  fair  exposition  of  his 
achievements  can  be  so  satisfactorily  dis- 
seminated. The  writer  in  disclaiming 
partially  the  role  of  "psychologist"  which 
some  have  seen  fit  to  give  this  painter, 
goes  on  to  say:  "He  proves  himself 
rather  to  be  observant  and  vigilant,  nay, 
simple,  as  a  great  artist  must  be.  How 
many  and  various  qualities,  mental  and 
physical,  meet  to  prepare  that  direct  and 
simple  contemplation  of  the  world  might 
give  us  matter  of  surmise;  for  contem- 
plation there  is — something  more  than 
observation;  and  something  more  than 
perception — insight."  The  closeness  of 
Mr.  Sargent's  differentiation  of  national 
types  is  then  mentioned:  "When  Mr. 
Sargent  paints  an  American — the  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  example — the 
eye  has  the  look  of  America,  the  national 
habit  is  in  the  figure  and  head.  In  like 
manner,  Mr.  Sargent  paints  an  English- 
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woman  with  all  the  accents,  all  the  nega- 
tives, all  the  slight  things  partly  elegant, 
partly  dowdy — one  can  hardly  tell  which 
of  these  two — the  characteristics  that 
remove  her,  further  than  any  other 
woman,  from  the  peasant  and  the  land, 
further  than  an  artificial  Parisian.  Mr. 
Sargent  perceives  these  keenly,  never 
forcing  the  signs,  for  force  would  destroy 
anything  so  delicate."  All  this  shows 
what  a  subtle  instrument  of  sight,  which 
might  truly  be  named  insight,  this  painter 
possesses,  if,  in  addition  the  tale  be 
veracious  that  Mrs.  Meynell  quotes  as 
hearsay:  "that  of  one  portrait  a  physi- 
cian made  a  diagnosis  from  it  and  named 
a  malady  until  then  uncertain — a  disorder 
that  has  a  characteristic  effect  upon  bear- 
ing and  expression."  While  showing  the 
painter's  grasp  of  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  physiognomy,  bearing,  traits, 
and  habit  of  life  in  general,  she,  the 
writer,  goes  as  far  as  a  layman  can  be 
expected  to  go  in  indicating  the  marvel- 
lous technical  proficiency  of  this  wielder 
of  the  brush.  Much  of  this  virtuosity  is 
conveyed  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
these  admirable  points;  and  had  the 
authochromatic  process  been  more  per- 
fect we  would  in  this  volume  be  placed 
still  closer  to  the  painted  charm  of  these 
"human  documents."  As  it  is,  what  can 
be  more  vitally  present  than  the  picture 
of  Coventry  Patmore  ?  The  colour  values 
in  this  reproduction  seem  well  sustained, 
the  head  in  relation  to  the  white  of  col- 
lar and  waistcoat,  as  well  as  of  the  strong 
darks  in  cravat  and  coat  and  lesser  dark 
of  background;  while  the  composition, 
the  placing  of  the  figure  in  this  limited 
area  so  as  to  leave  the  impression  of 
gauntness  and  slenderness  is  most  in- 
telligently conceived.  The  portrait  of 
the  artist's  friend,  George  Henscel,  ap- 
pears also  very  successfully  reproduced 
in  the  colour  values.  It  is  a  simple  bust, 
but  with  an  animation  and  a  tilt  of  the 
head  that  is  most  characteristic  and 
which  gives  it  a  pervading  impression  of 
life-likeness.  Of  other  merely  bust  por- 
traits there  are  few,  and  these  apparently 
studies — that  of  "Lady  with  White 
Waistcoat"  is  in  that  interesting  stage 
which  appeals  to  the  painter  as  revealing 
the  security  of  this  particular  painter's 
method  of  attack  when  beginning  a  por- 
trait ;  it  is  direct  and  "telling,"  as  is  also 
of  the  Joseph  Jefferson,  again  in  the 


initiative  state.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
instructive  features  of  this  publication 
that  in  it,  these  various  steps  in  the 
technical  procedure  of  Mr.  Sargent  are 
not  withheld.  He  has,  in  a  certain  sense, 
opened  his  portfolio  to  the  publishers, 
and  we  are  given  a  chance  to  see  ex- 
amples of  charcoal,  wash,  and  even  pen- 
cil drawings  simultaneously  with  hb 
most  perfected  productions. 

This  opportunity   in  the  case  of  one 
possessing  Mr.   Sargent's  command  of 
materials  is  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  to 
the  professional  worker,  of  truly  intrinsic 
interest  and  value.     These  preparatory 
studies  are,  however,  so  few  that  they 
do  not  impair  anything  that  the  collec- 
tion may  possess  of  a  popular  nature. 
When  one  compares  them  with  the  im- 
portant compositions  of  portrait  group 
comprising  two  or  three  figures  the  inte£ 
lectual  interest  is  only  enhanced  bj  the 
opportunity    thus    given    to   study  the 
preparatory    brushwork    that   goes  to 
realisation  of  these  perfectly  constructed 
examples  of  the  painter's  craft.   For  in 
most  of  these  photogravures  the  touch 
is  markedly  revealed.     As  for  the  in- 
genuity  of   arrangement  in  the  larger 
works,  full-lengths,  and  group  portraits, 
one's   admiration   and   esthetic  pleasure 
seem  to  grow  in  noting  the  happy  dis- 
position   of    masses   and   the  beautiful 
balance  of  quantities   in  these  spirited 
presentations  of  human  beings  in  their 
habitual  and  natural  environment   This 
is   what   Mr.    Sargent   does— he  places 
them  there,  they  exist  in  their  own  air, 
they  possess  their  individuality,  their  own 
distinction  or  lack  of  it.    His  observation 
is  alert  and  his  scrutiny  keen.   Nothing 
escapes  him  and  he  presents  what  he  sees 
by  the  shortest  cut — by  eliminating^ 
that  is  likely  to  detract  from  the  power 
of  the  impression.    This  is  felt  I  tbiflfc 
with  much  truth  in  the  portrait  of  Lord 
Ribblesdale — he   is   there  before  yon- 
English  and   handsome.     The  portrait, 
too,    of    Alfred    Wertheimer  shows  a 
young  man  in  the  fullness  of  a  rich  and 
ripe  vitality,  so  lighted  as  to  offer  the 
best  relief  to  the  plastic  planes  of  ifc 
broadly  modelled  and  virile  head.  One 
can  see  by  examining  these  pictures  how 
almost  absolutely  unerring  is  the  paint- 
er's touch.     A  turn  of  the  brush  when 
accompanied  by  faultless  drawing,  pro- 
vided the  note  thus  placed  is  true  in 
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"value,"    and  we  have  a  finished  thing. 
We  hear  much  of  Mr.  Sargent's  lack  of 
finish — When  is  a  portrait  finished  ?  One 
might    answer — "When  it  has  thus  re- 
ceived throughout,  the  significant  touch." 
So    peculiarly  powerful  is  this  painter 
in   picturing  the  outward  aspect  of  his 
subject  that  in  reviewing  a  book  repro- 
ducing  his  work  one  is  tempted  to  be 
led  off  from  remarks  on  the  book  to  an 
estimation    of    the    artist    it    illustrates. 
The  method  of  the  painter  is  well  given 
by  these  plates,  while  the  make-up  of  the 
work    is    in   excellent   style.     It  would, 
however,   have   facilitated   the   searcher 
for    a    particular  plate  had  these  been 
numbered  in  the  index.    It  now  remains, 
however,  in  spite  of  defective  index,  to 
speak    of   a    few   of   the    most    impor- 
tant compositions — those  of  the  Misses 
Hunter,   the   Ladies   Acheson,   and   the 
group  of  Wertheimer  children. 

The    Misses  Hunter  is  one  of  those 
presentations  in  which  Mr.  Sargent  util- 
ises   the   resources   of   furniture   to   tie 
together,  as  it  were,  the  figures  of  his 
canvas  into  a  compact  composition,  but 
with  such  judgment  that  the  personages 
appear  to  have  happened  quite  naturally 
or   quite  by  chance  in  their  respective 
places  in  the  scene;  for  scene  it  some- 
times is  when  three  sisters  on  this  cush- 
ioned circular  seat  sit  talking  over  the 
little  nothings  or  somethings  of  the  sea- 
son.   Again,  more  obviously  perhaps  is  a 
scene   produced   for   its   possibilities   of 
colour  and  line  when  the  Ladies  Acheson 
pluck  oranges  and  sit  or  stand  where 
foliage  and  sky  may  play  a  part  in  the 
admirably    "arranged"    environment    in 
which  the  artist  has  chosen  to  picture 
them.    The  Wertheimer  children  in  their 
schoolroom,    where   the    freedom    from 
study  hours  has  permitted  the  admission 
of  household  pets.     The  naturalness  of 
such  a  moment  with  its  privileges,  seems 
most  truthful  and  unstudied,  and  in  its 
domestic  theme  is  of  the  tradition  of  Ve- 
lasquez's "Las  Meninas."    There  are  so 
many  large  portraits  here  that  even  a 
brief  mention  of  more  is  out  of  the  limits 
of  this  review,  but  a  word  must  be  said 
of  the    graceful    American    girl,    Miss 
Letter,  who  figures  in  surroundings  that 
it  would  have  pleased  Sir  Joshua  to  paint 
her,  and  from  the  charm  of  this  printed 
copy  must  have  proved  a  subject  no  less 
grateful  to  the  esthetic  taste  of  Mr.  Sar- 


gent. A  pencil  drawing  at  the  end  of 
the  book  of  Mrs.  Meynell,  friend  of 
Ruskin,  and  intelligent  appreciator  of 
the  present  painter,  is  of  a  fineness  and 
interest  that  captivate.  Certainly  this 
handsome  large  folio  of  broad  margins 
and  fine  painting,  is  a  most  timely  and 
welcome  contribution  to  the  cult  of  por- 
traiture which  appears  to  have  lately  been 
established  among  us. 

Frank  Fowler. 

II. 

PROFESSOR  WILSON'S  SATIRES   OP 
JUVENAL/ 

FROM  the  days  when  Dr.  An- 
thon  smoothed  the  path  of  the 
student  of  the  classics  by  his 
ample  commentary  and  extend- 
ed translations,  the  production  of  anno- 
tated editions  has  been  continually  in- 
creasing, until  not  only  is  every  author 
read  in  the  college  curriculum  published 
in  annotated  form,  but  some  e.g.,  Horace, 
have  appeared  in  such  numerous  editions 
as  to  awaken  astonishment  at  the  pro- 
ductivity of  classical  scholarship  and  at 
the  endurance  of  the  author.  The  Satires 
of  Juvenal  have  not  suffered  from  over- 
annotation.  It  is.  true  that  from  England 
we  have  the  editions  of  Mayor,  Lewis, 
Pearson  and  Strong,  Hardy,  and  Duff, 
but  only  the  last  two  are  serviceable  for 
students  in  our  colleges.  In  America, 
however,  Juvenal  has  been  neglected ;  for 
with  the  exception  of  two  editions  with 
brief  notes  and  little  attempt  at  scholarly 
treatment,  nothing  has  been  published. 
It  is  to  fill  this  gap  that  Professor  Wilson 
has  prepared  the  book  which  we  are 
considering,  and  before  any  further  com- 
ment is  made,  it  should  be  said  that  his 
work  is  a  decided  addition  to  text-books 
of  this  character  and  is  highly  creditable 
to  American  scholarship. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal  offer  certain 
difficulties  to  an  editor.  First,  there  is 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  print- 
ing the  entire  text.  The  result  of  Dr. 
Anthon's  attempt  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory edition  by  omitting  the  objec- 
tionable word  or  phrase  would  have 
been    amusing,    if    it    had    not    been 

♦The  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Edited  by  Harry 
Langford  Wilson:  The  University  Publish- 
ing Company. 
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serious.  Hardy  and  Duff  followed  his 
example  with  like  unsatisfactory  results, 
and  served  only  to  illustrate  the  diversity 
of  opinions  as  to  what  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  what  retained.  Professor 
Wilson  has  boldly  printed  the  text  en- 
tire and  should  be  commended  for  doing 
so;  for  by  unnatural  alterations  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  is  directly  called 
to  the  very  subject  of  which  the  solicitous 
editor  desires  him  to  be  ignorant.  Again, 
the  editor  must  solve  the  problem  as  to 
what  form  thenotes  should  take  so  as  both 
to  be  scholarly  and  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  for  the  student  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author.  In  this  respect,  also, 
Professor  Wilson  has  been  successful, 
for  the  book  at  once  conveys  the  impres- 
sion of  his  entire  grasp  of  his  subject 
and  there  is  abundant  explanatory  matter 
without  that  overloading  in  the  way  of 
commentary  which  finds  its  extreme  in 
Mayor's  monumental  edition.  The  ju- 
dicious use  of  foot-notes  has  aided 
materially  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose.  The  editor  declares  that  he 
intends  "to  furnish  the  student  who  takes 
up  Juvenal  for  the  first  time  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
the  author  and  his  place  in  literature,  and 
to  offer  to  teachers  and  advanced  stu- 
dents guidance  and  suggestion  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  satires." 

The  book  opens  with  an  introduction 
which  discusses  the  origin  of  Roman 
Satires,  the  life  of  Juvenal,  Juvenal  as  a 
satirist,  the  style  of  Juvenal,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  text.  Under  the  treatment  of 
the  style  of  the  author  there  is  given  a 
grammar  of  Juvenal  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  book,  as  it  can  be 
found  in  no  other  edition.  The  chapter 
on  metre  by  Prof.  Kirby  Smith  is  like- 
wise a  great  addition.  A  bibliography 
prepared  with  excellent  judgment,  with 
foot-notes  giving  very  full  references  to 
numerous  reviews  and  articles  adds  an- 
other evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  editor  has  done  his  task  and 
of  his  most  careful  and  painstaking 
scholarship. 

As  to  the  commentary,  however,  Dr. 
Wilson's  work  is  to  some  extent  open  to 
criticism.  Here  he  indulges  in  a  cus- 
tom which  trains  students  to  neglect  this 
most  important  aid  to  the  interpretation 
of  an  author.  Many  references  are  given 
*  other  parts  of  the  book,  notably  to 


the  introduction,  where  the  information 
given    merely    duplicates    that    already 
found  in  the  commentary  or  is  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.     Thus   the 
note  on  V.  59  is  "Juvenal  is  fond  of  such 
contrasts,  see  §   131."     The  section  re- 
ferred to  has  "Juvenal  is  fond  of  abrupt 
contrasts;"  again,  on  I.  52  tnagis,  Le., 
potius,  see  §  68,  where  the  comment  is 
"tnagis  is  used  for  potius"  ;  then  on  1. 169, 
after  a  good  note  on  duelli,  the  reference 
is  "on  archaisms  in  Juvenal,  see  §  42" 
where  the  comment  is  "archaisms  are  rare 
in  Juvenal."    It  is  true  that  the  introduc- 
tion gives,  in  many  instances,  the  paral- 
lel references ;  but  the  student  should  not 
be  misled  into  thinking  that  he  will  ob- 
tain aid  in  interpretation  where  he  mere- 
ly finds  an  enumeration  of  similar  usages, 
for  he  feels  that  he  is  receiving  stones 
for  bread.     There  are  various  ways  of 
avoiding  this  difficulty  which  need  not  be 
stated  here,  but  we  may  add  that  every- 
thing  should   be   done   to   prevent  the 
student  from  feeling  that  he  is  wasting 
his  time  in  useless  turning  from  one  part 
of  the  book  to  another.    Again,  the  com- 
mentary conveys  the  impression  that  not- 
withstanding his  knowledge  of  the  satires 
and  of  the  literary  history  of  the  same, 
the  editor  does  not  really  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  poet  or  feel  the  enthusiasm 
which  a  full  appreciation  of  his  power 
must  convey.     Why   interpret   astivum 
"in   the   summer  time,"   when    Juvenal 
might  assume  for  his  picture  that  Cris- 
pinus  had  rings  suitable  for  the  various 
seasons?    Again  conductas  (I.  108)  im- 
plies that  he  not  only  gave  pasturage  for 
hire  but  was  employed  as  a  shepherd; 
nobiscum    (I.    101)    means    "with    us 
clients,"  not  necessarily  "the  lower  order 
of  society."     The  interpretation   of  in 
prcecipiti  (I.  149)  "vice  alway  stands  on 
a  steep  incline  and  hence  soon  reaches 
the  bottom,"  is  wrong ;  for  the  emphasis 
is  not  on  the  steepness  of  incline  or  the 
downward  tendency  of  vice,  but  the  idea 
is  that  vice  has  reached  the  utmost  limit 
and   that   only   a   general    downfall  of 
society  must  follow  if  it  is  exaggerated. 
Juvenal  means  "grassy  theatre"  in  III. 
17-3,   for  he  is  thinking  of  rural   sim- 
plicity, and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
the   grass   growing  between   the   seats, 
when  we  can  so  readily  picture  the  people 
seated  on  the  hillside.     The  tnetit  bar- 
bam   (III.   186)  is  not  "an  excuse  of- 
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fered   by   the  slave  of  whom  the  client 
seeks  admittance  at  one  house,"  for  this, 
like  the   following  phrase,  states  the  oc- 
casion   of    the   festival,   and  the  editor 
seems  to  feel  this  in  the  remainder  of  the 
note.      For   fermentum  in  the  sense  of 
anger,  Professor  Wilson,  who  denies  the 
existence  of  a  parallel,  might  have  quoted 
Plautus,   Cos.  II.  5,  17,  or  Mercator  V. 
33.      That  Juvenal  speaks  of  Claudius 
three  times  by  his  nomen  is  no  proof  that 
when   he   uses  the  cognomen  "Drusus" 
he  does   not  have  the  emperor  in  mind 
as  the  typical  example  of  a  sleepy  head. 
This  is  an  instance  of  mathematical  pre- 
cision in  the  study  of  an  author,  which 
often  leads  to  the  cutting  out  of  an  un- 
usual phrase  because  it  occurs  only  once, 
a  fact  which  might  be  regarded  as  prov- 
ing its   validity.     Vigiles  fenestra  (III. 
275)  are  not  "the  windows  of  those  who 
are  awake,"  for  Juvenal  intended  it  to 
say,   "the  wide-awake  windows,"  or,  as 
one  has  given  it,  "the  windows  that  are 
up."      Such   illustrations   as   these   will 
serve  to  indicate  where  Professor  Wil- 
son's work  is  open  to  criticism,  and  we 
hesitate  to  suggest  even  these  in  view  of 
the  splendid  work  which  the  editor  has 
accomplished.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
book  will  be  welcomed,  for  it  will  do  for 
the  student  what  the  edition  of  Fried- 
lander  has  done  for  the  teacher.     The 
book  closes  with  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory index. 

James  C.  Egbert,  Jr. 

III. 

THE    REMINISCENCES    OP   AN 
ASTRONOMER.* 

THERE  is  no  question  as  to  the 
great  popular  interest  in  as- 
tronomical research  and  specu- 
lation. From  the  dreary  and 
difficult  details  of  practical  astronomy  the 
mind  may  move  into  fields  in  which  the 
imagination  has  absolutely  no  restraint. 
The  hope  that  the  telescope  will  yet  re- 
veal some  of  the  vital  secrets  of  the 
universe,  the  fascinating  possibility  that 
life  may  be  discovered  in  other  worlds, 
have  led  men  entirely  untutored  in 
the  science  to  become  the  astronomers' 
greatest  patrons  and  benefactors.    Thus, 

♦The  Reminiscences  of  an  Astronomer. 
By  Simon  Newcomb.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $2.50. 


that  eccentric  and  wealthy  Californian, 
James  Lick,  who,  Professor  Newcomb  is 
sure,  never  looked  through  a  telescope  in 
his  life  and  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  in  using  a  great  instrument, 
gave  a  large  share  of  his  fortune  to  the 
foundation  of  a  great  observatory. 
Scarcely  had  this  institution  been  estab- 
lished when  the  University  of  Chicago, 
by  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  a  man 
of  thoroughly  economic  and  practical 
mind,  came  into  possession  of  an  instru- 
ment which  is  likely  to  represent  the 
limit  of  refracting  telescope  construction 
for  some  time  to  come.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  observing  astronomer 
how  far  the  hopes  of  these  men  will  come 
from  being  realized. 

Those  who  shudder  at  the  terrible  for- 
mulas of  practical  astronomy — in  which 
branch  of  the  science  Professor  Newcomb 
occupies  a  most  eminent  position — need 
not  hesitate  to  take  up  this  volume.  It 
has  not  been  written  for  the  scientist. 
The  chapter  on  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  transits  of  Venus,  and 
that  on  the  origin  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory and  its  admirable  organisation  by 
Dr.  Holden  are  thoroughly  interesting  to 
the  untechnical  reader.  If  the  author  errs 
at  all,  it  is  on  the  side  of  giving  too  little 
detail  of  his  own  work.  This  is  mostly 
confined  to  one  modest  chapter  entitled 
"The  Author's  Scientific  Work."  Yet,  if 
only  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  Profes- 
sor Newcomb's  labours  and  to  help  other 
stragglers,  we  might  wish,  from  his  own 
pen,  a  more  definite  account  of  how,  prac- 
tically self-taught,  he  was  able  to  progress 
step  by  step  in  mathematics  until  he  mas- 
tered Laplace's  Mecanique  Celeste  and 
fitted  himself  to  enter  the  National  Ob- 
servatory, of  his  work  in  determining  the 
independent  origin  of  the  asteroids,  of  his 
research  in  Paris  to  correct  Hansen's 
tables  of  the  moon's  motion,  and  finally 
of  his  great  efforts — now  resumed 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution — in  establishing  a  system  of 
permanent  astronomical  standards  for  the 
use  of  observatories  all  over  the  world. 

The  author  reveals  himself  as  a  man 
of  versatile  tastes  and  abilities;  he  has 
never  been  able  to  confine  himself  to 
astronomy  alone.  Psychical  research,  edu- 
cational matters  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  especially  political  economy,  have  re- 
ceived a  considerable  share  of  his  atten- 
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tion.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  wonder 
why  he  never  turned  to  the  science  of  hu- 
man nature.  In  the  story  of  his  early 
years  there  is  an  attractice  picture  of  life 
in  his  native  Nova  Scotia  fifty  years  ago. 
Here  is  the  field  for  a  novelist  and  here  is 
material  for  a  novel.  We  see  at  once 
what  might  be  made  out  of  the  character 
of  the  humbugging  Doctor  Forshay,  who 
practised  the  "botanic  system  of  medi- 
cine," and  to  whom  the  youthful  New- 
comb  went  to  learn  the  healing  art.  And 
take  the  account  of  his  own  father's 
courtship : 

"From  careful  study  he  had  learned 
that  the  age  at  which  a  man  should  marry 
was  twenty-five.  A  healthy  and  well- 
endowed  offspring  should  be  one  of  the 
main  results  in  view  in  entering  the  mar- 
riage state,  and  this  required  a  mentally 
gifted  wife.  She  must  be  of  different 
temperament  from  his  own  and  an  eco- 
nomical housekeeper.  So  when  he  found 
the  age  of  twenty-five  approaching  he 
began  to  look  about." 

The  results  were,  of  course,  most 
amusing.  The  seeker  got  his  wife,  but 
the  system  totally  collapsed  in  getting 
her. 

Professor  Newcomb  writes  pleasantly 
of  the  scientific  men  he  has  known,  both 


in  Europe  and  America,  and  gives  a 
wealth  of  entertaining  anecdote.  In  one 
respect  the  book  differs  from  most  of  its 
class.  We  learn  much  of  little  great  men 
whose  abilities  lie  so  far  from  the  demand 
of  the  business  world  that  their  work  can 
command  only  clerical  wages.  There  is 
something  pathetic — almost  tragic  in- 
deed, did  we  not  see  that  the  happiness 
of  the  individual  was  not  involved— in  the 
author's  account  of  his  struggle  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  have  the  salary 
of  a  most  valuable  member  of  the  Nauti- 
cal Almanac  staff,  George  W.  Hill, 
"greatest  master  of  mathematical  astron- 
omy during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  raised  from  $1200  to 
$1400. 

Usually  these  men  ask  even  for  no 
credit,  but  the  story  of  the  great  "Star- 
Catalogue  Case"  tells  of  a  curious  legal 
struggle  between  a  distinguished  but  un- 
derpaid astronomer  and  an  assistant  who 
fought  for  a  small  measure  of  recogni- 
tion. Professor  Newcomb's  frank  plea 
for  a  little  more  generosity  on  the  part  of 
Congress  towards  scientific  enterprise  is 
well  established  and  ought  to  act  in  fa- 
vour  of  his  successors  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  office. 

George  H.  Casamajar. 
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WE  rather  hoped  that  in  this 
number  we  should  be  able  to 
publish   the   letters   sent   us 
with  regard  to  the  Beauty 
Contest  between  the  Junior  Editor  and 
the  Senior  Editor.     But  in  this  we  are 
disappointed.     A  very  large  number  of 
letters   has  been  received;  but  as  they 
unanimously   favour  the  choice  of  the 
Senior  Editor,  to  print  them  would  make 
the  Junior  Editor  unhappy,  especially  as 
many  of  them  fleer  at  his  taste  and  say 
uncomplimentary  things  about  the  imag- 
inary lady  whom  he  selected  as  a  con- 
crete type  of  his  ideals  of  beauty.    One 
correspondent   remarks    with   a   certain 
amount  of  subtlety  that  the  Junior  Edi- 
tor's  choice  has   lately   recovered   from 
tonsilitis  and  that  her  lips  are  still  fever- 
ish.     Other    correspondents    say    other 
things,  but  we  shall  not  print  them  dur- 
ing this  season  of  peace  and  good  will. 
The  Junior  Editor  tries  to  put  a  good 
face   on  the  matter,  and  whenever  we 
read  out  to  him  a  fresh  batch  of  letters 
he  laughs ;  but  his  laughter  has  a  hollow 
sound  and  it  isn't  a  bit  like  the  good  old 
golfing  laugh  of  several  weeks  ago.    In- 
deed the  thing  is  getting  on  his  nerves, 
so  that  whenever  he  hears  the  postman 
coming,  he  fidgets  in  his  chair. 

One  remark  he  has  made  at  least  nine- 
teen times.  He  says  that  the  picture 
which  he  originally  selected  was  done  in 
colours,  and  therefore  was  much  more 
attractive  than  its  reproduction  in  black- 
and-white.  That  is  what  he  says.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  if  a  lady,  in  order  to 
appear  at  her  best,  has  to  have  her  face 
painted,  this  very  fact  lets  her  out  alto- 
gether. The  only  scrap  of  comfort  that 
we  can  find  for  the  Junior  Editor  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  author  of  this  city,  who 
writes  as  follows: 


I  have  examined  those  beautiful  faces 
with  great  care  and  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Senior  Editor's  choice  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful, but  that  the  Junior  Editor's  is  the  girl 
to  marry. 

A  physician  in  Cincinnati,  writing  on 
the  same  subject,  propounds  the  follow- 
ing very  curious  theory : 

I  am  a  self-constituted  authority  on  noses. 
The  first  glance  at  that  feature  shows  a 
striking  similarity  in  taste  on  the  part  of 
both  contestants.  The  noses  are  identical. 
That  gave  me  a  clue.  A  close  inspection  of 
both  faces  reveals  a  very  remarkable  simi- 
larity of  all  the  features — nose,  mouth,  eyes, 
brow,  chin — a  sweet,  pensive  expression  is 
shown  in  both  faces.  The  same  face  pre- 
sented at  two  different  angles.  If  it  were 
not  for  a  decided  difference  in  the  contour 
of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  I  should  think 
that  the  genial  editors  were  perpetrating  a 
hoax  upon  the  readers  of  The  Bookman. 

This  theory  is  ingenious  from  the 
point  of  view  of  physiognomy,  but  it 
presupposes  a  definite  collusion  on  the 
part  of  the  two  artists  who  drew  the 
faces  for  the  two  books  from  which  the 
editors  made  their  selection  quite  casual- 
ly, and  without  either  of  them  knowing 
what  the  other  one's  choice  would  be. 


The  distinguished  scholar  from  whose 
letter  we  quoted  above  has  something 
to  say  concerning  the  sentence  "He  had 
better  send  his  soul  to  the  laundry."  He 
remarks : 

I  think  you  will  better  your  answer  to  the 
question  in  the  December  Bookman,  con- 
cerning the  sentence  "He  had  better  send 
his  soul  to  the  laundry,"  if  you  admit  that 
"better"  in  the  quoted  sentence  (as  also  in 
the  main  clause  of  this  sentence),  is  not  ad- 
verbial in  its  nature,  but  is  used  as  a  verb, 
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infinitive  in  its  nature.  Your  opinion  will 
then  be  bettered  with  your  own  learning, 
which  Bellario  thought  to  be  the  case  with 
the  counsel  of  Portia. 

We  publish  this  as  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  but  we  are 
not  convinced  that  we  were  wrong. 

II. 

A  reader  in  Hamilton,  Canada,  writes 
to  ask  that  hereafter  The  Bookman 
should  be  issued  with  its  leaves  cut.  We 
think  well  of  this  suggestion  and  shall 
probably  carry  it  out. 

III. 

The  following  curious  little  note  comes 
to  us  in  a  lady's  handwriting : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Letter  Box: 

To  settle  an  agreement  about  the  purity 
of  Rosalie  Evanturel  in  The  Right  of  Way 
by  Gilbert  Parker,  I  should  be  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  pub- 
lish a  few  lines  on  the  subject.  I  shall  look 
for  the  article  in  your  next  issue  of  The 
Bookman.  There  has  been  doubt  about  her 
pure  character  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  rely  on 
your  opinion.  An  Inquirer. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  Yale  students 
who  made  bets  about  the  character  of 
Lady  Bassett  in  Charles  Reade's  novel, 
A  Terrible  Temptation,  and  who  finally 
wrote  to  Charles  Reade  himself  and 
asked  him  to  decide  the  question  for 
them.  He  replied  that  he  knew  no  more 
about  the  matter  than  he  had  written 
down  in  his  book.  For  our  part  we  are 
altogether  averse  to  discussing  the  repu- 
tation even  of  a  wholly  fictitious  lady; 
but  our  correspondent  is  of  course  at 
liberty  to  address  her  inquiry  to  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker. 

IV. 

The  following  letter  has  come  to  us 
with  regard  to  the  novel  which  we  have 
just  mentioned: 

In  your  last  issue  you  said  that  Charles 
Reade  appears  as  one  of  the  characters  in 
his  own  book,  A  Terrible  Temptation.  I  do 
not  seem  to  remember  the  character  in 
question.  Surely  it  was  neither  Sir  Charles 
Bassett  nor  Richard  Bassett. 

Not  at  all.  It  was  C.  Rolfe  (notice  the 
identical    initials)     who    is    commonly 


spoken  of  in  the  book  as  "Rolfe  the 
writer."  It  is  to  him  that  Lady  Bassett 
goes  for  assistance  in  her  troubles,  and 
naturally  she  finds  him  immensely  clever 
and  resourceful.  Reade  has  really  given 
a  very  good  picture  of  himself,  of  his 
den,  and  of  his  collection  of  scrapbooks, 
in  this  amusing  sketch  which  is  drawn 
with  the  naive  egotism  so  characteristic 
of  the  man. 


We  have  received  two  letters,  both  of 
which  require  personal  answers  through 
the  mail,  and  which  we  mention  here 
merely  because  of  the  honorific  manner 
in  which  the  writers  address  us.  One 
is  from  an  Italian  gentleman  who  begins 
his  note,  "Egregio  Signore  Redattore  del 
Bookman."  That  gave  us  a  fine  Roman 
feeling.  The  other  one  was  inscribed 
'To  the  Honourable  The  Letter  Box." 
This  sort  of  thing  makes  us  sit  up  very 
straight  in  our  chair. 

VI. 

A  lady  in  New  Orleans  fishes  delicately 
for  an  invitation  to  the  Letter  Box 
Banquet. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Letter  Box: 

Isn't  it  rather  careless  of  The  Bookmas 
to  publish  a  review  worded  "Miss  Thurston's 
The  Circle"  when  the  author  dedicates  that 
volume  to  her  husband?  I  don't  know 
what  bearing  this  may  have  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation;  I  don't  think  /  really 
care.  But  as  catching  The  Bookman  in  a 
mistake  seems  to  insure  me  a  seat  at  that 
banquet  in  1905,  I  have  been  on  the  look- 
out for  one  for  some  time.    Am  I  in? 

Young  Hofeful. 
P.  S. — I  am  using  Hand  Sapolio  on  my 
soul. 

The  lady  can  hardly  get  in  on  the 
particular  basis  which  she  suggests ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  she  ought 
to  have  an  invitation  for  the  sake  of  her 
personality.  She  is  evidently  the  right 
sort. 

VII. 

A  gentleman  whose  letter-head  de- 
scribes him  as  "Manejer  of  The  Fonic 
Publishin  Hous,"  at  Ringos,  N.  J.,  sends 
us  the  following  letter  which  we  repro- 
duce precisely  as  it  is  written. 
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Estemd  sir, 

Bi  the  mal  hwich  tacs  this  letter,  I  send 
you  a  volum  entitold,  Hwot  Is  the  Solf — Haz 
the  Dog  a  Solf — publisht  bi  the  Fonic  Pub- 
lishin  Hous,  Ringos,  N.  J.  Plez  notis  it  in 
the  periodical  hwich  yu  edit  and  send  me  a 
copi  ov  the  number  contanin  the  notis. 

The  pris  ov  the  buc  iz  a  dollar  and  fifti 
sents.  It  wil  be  sent  tu  eni  addres  bi  mal, 
on  reset  ov  the  pris. 

Hopin  yu  ma  find  the  volum  worthi  ov 
yur  attenshon,  I  reman, 

Veri  respectfulli, 

We  think  that  the  publication  of  this 
letter  is  sufficient  notice  of  the  book ;  for 
every  one  will  want  to  read  a  volume 
with  such  a  fetching  title  as  Haz  the  Dog 
a  Sol?  We  shall  gladly  send  the  gen- 
tleman a  copy  of  this  number  containing 
the  "notis." 

VIII. 
A  question  about  Raffles : 

Knowing  you  to  be  an  authority  on  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  I  venture  to  think  that  you 
may  also  have  mastered  the  collateral  sub- 
ject of  Raffles.  In  the  two  books  relating 
to  this  gentleman  I  find  him  always  spoken 
of  as  "A.  J.  Raffles."  Does  anybody  know 
what  his  first  name  was? 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  story  called 
"The  Fate  of  Faustina/'  you  will  find 
that  Faustina,  the  Italian  girl  with  whom 
Raffles  was  in  love,  addresses  him  as 
"Arturo."  Raffles  tells  Bunny  that  he 
had  revealed  his  name  to  Faustina ;  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  "Arthur 
J.  Raffles"  was  his  proper  style.     The 


"J"   however,   still    remains   to  be   ex- 
plained. 

IX. 

The  following  letter  has  a  tart  little 
tang  which  recalls  some  of  the  epistles 
which  we  used  to  receive  years  ago. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  three  straight 
questions  and  to  -have  you  give  me  three 
straight  answers  to  them,  (i)  You  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  true  Sherlockians. 
Now  don't  you  really  think  in  your  heart 
that  you  are  the  only  true  Sherlockian?  (2) 
Haven't  you  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  your- 
self anyway?  (3)  Why  does  everything  that 
you  write  irritate  me  beyond  endurance? 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  answer. 

(1)  On  the  whole  we  must  frankly 
admit  that  we  are  probably  the  only  true 
Sherlockian.  It  may  be  that  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  and  Mr.  Gillette  are  in  the 
same  class,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  it  until  we  shall  have  conferred 
with  them  and  tested  them  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  more  esoteric  points.  By 
the  way,  though,  we  don't  do  our  think- 
ing in  our  heart. 

(2)  How  could  we  fail  to  have  a  pretty 
good  opinion  of  one  who  is  the  only  true 
Sherlockian  ? 

(3)  We  are  sure  that  we  don't  know 
why  we  irritate  this  gentleman.  He 
doesn't  irritate  us  in  the  least.  Indeed, 
we  trust  that  he,  and  for  that  matter,  all 
our  readers,  are  going  to  have  a  very 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year. 
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By  cTVlary"  Farley*  Sanborn. 


Part  III. 

It  is  very  lovable  in  you  to  praise  me 
for  qualities  I  do  not  possess.    I  fear  I  am 
not  inclined  to  take  much  trouble  for  peo- 
ple, as  a  rule.    It  was  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter for  me  to  sit  comfortably  in  a  low 
rocking-chair  and  mend  Miss  Burden's 
stockings.     If  you  could  have  seen  the 
darns  she  had  managed  to  effect  1     She 
was  brought  up  in  ease  and  idleness,  and 
knows  nothing  of  work  outside  the  pro- 
fession she  has  learned.     I  admire  her 
spirit  in  refusing  to  live  under  the  roof 
with  a  vulgar  stepmother,  and  I  am  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  desirability 
of  her  marrying  Myles.     She  is  a  very 
tactful   young  lady,   a   person   of   few 
words,  but  she  is  one  of  those  people  who 
attract  you  without  your  knowing  why, 
and  I  somehow  feel  convinced  that  she 
would  be  able  to  manage  him — it  would 
be  a  sight  to  see.     Myles  with  a  yoke 
round  his  neck,  trotting  meekly  along 
and  never  knowing  itl    Miss  Burden  is 
far  too  subtle  to  let  him  become  aware  of 
it.    It  will  yet  come  to  pass,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  solutions — a  happy  one — of  our 
present    problem.      I    have    it    partly 
planned.    In  another  week  Miss  B.  will 
take  the  night  duty,  and  Myles  is  always 
here  between  eight  and  eleven.     Miss 
Mackillay  is  as  strong  as  any  man;  she 
can  lift  my  grandmother  as  I  would  lift 
a  child,  but  Agnes  Burden  is  slight,  and 
Myles  would  have  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
lifting.    You  see  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation.     Really,  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  I  can  imagine  for  both  of  them,  and 
do  you  know  I  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  my  young  lady  had  some  such 
idea  in  her  pretty  head  with  its  rolls  of 
smooth  silky,  pale-brown  hair — such  a 
pleasing  contrast   to   my   insubordinate 
locks  I    At  any  rate,  I  think  I  will  regard 
it  as  a  mission,  and  do  what  I  am  able 
to  do  to  further  it. 

All  these  interests  must  seem  very 
petty  to  you  who  are  in  the  current  of 
concerns  so  much  greater  in  import.  I 
do  not  enjoy  this  day  of  small  things,  yet 
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I  am  placed  here,  and  in  sheer  self-de- 
fense must  get  through  with  as  little  fric- 
tion as  possible.  There  are  amusing  fea- 
tures, after  all.  Larry,  for  instance.  It 
seems  he  has  never  been  in  love,  think  of 
it ! — at  the  age  of  nineteen  1  He  disclaims 
being  a  misogynist,  however,  he  is  simply 
a  philosopher.  He  has  found  young  girls, 
i.e.  girls  of  his  own  age  and  younger,  to 
be  crude  and  superficial.  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  he  was  strongly  platonic,  now 
he  says  I  must  have  understood  him.  He 
is  as  a  matter  of  fact — according  to  his 
understanding  of  himself — one  of  those 
shrewd  persons  who  are  skeptical  of 
simple  friendship  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  unless,  of  course  where  there  are 
certain  disparities  not  to  be  overcome  by 
sentiment.  Oh,  I  am  learning  so  much 
from  Larry !  Yes,  he  is  certainly  amus- 
ing. 

Mr.  Norrice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in- 
teresting and  improving.  I  like  him, 
though  I  think  he  does  not  return  the  fa- 
vour— that  is  not  without  reservations. 
I  feel,  instinctively,  that  he  does  not  ap- 
prove of  me.  Perhaps  he  thinks  me  flip- 
pant; of  course  when  I  get  out  of  this 
house,  I  let  myself  run  riot.  But  then,  he 
cannot  know  how  much  excuse  I  have  for 
that.  I  take  him  to  be  a. very  conscien- 
tious person  who  wishes  to  give  Mrs. 
Carlew  the  full  value  of  the  salary  she 
pays  him.  In  that  he  is  certainly  right, 
and  I  do  not  encourage  Larry  to  neglect 
his  work.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  avoid 
him  as  much  as  I  can,  especially  as  I  have 
no  desire  for  his  company  to  South  Pul- 
len  in  the  morning. 

I  should  really  like  to  know  just  what 
Mr.  Norrice  does  think  of  me.  He  is  one 
of  the  people  whom  I  feel  a  bit  curious 
to  see  myself  reflected  in.  I  like  to  get 
reflections  of  myself  in  various  other 
minds,  it  is  so  interesting  to  find  how 
certain  qualities  will  come  out  according 
as  the  mirror  itself  is  clear  or  distorted. 
I  have  always  had  the  reputation  of  tak- 
ing disagreeable  criticisms  with  the  great- 
est good  nature ;  it  simply  amuses  me  to 
be  pulled  apart  and  dissected — as  if  any 
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one  person  could  possibly  understand  an- 
other I  Perhaps  one  reason  that  the  com- 
ment leaves  me  unmoved  is  that  I  never 
in  any  case  follow  other  people's  sug- 
gestions. How  can  any  person  decide  for 
me? 

On  the  whole,  Tony  dear,  always  ex- 
cepting You,  I  find  women  more  satis- 
factory than  men.  I  like  the  masculine 
mind,  but  I  prefer  the  feminine  tempera- 
ment. Men  seldom  understand  anything 
but  pure  reason,  and  not  that  if  sentiment 
is  in  the  least  concerned.  I  know  girls 
who  like  that  very  thing,  but  I  think  I 
am  wanting  in  the  element  of  coquetry. 
I  feel  a  distaste  for  any  emotion  that  I 
am  unable  to  share,  and  I  seem  not  to 
have  the  sort  of  vanity  that  makes  con- 
quest a  delight.  I  don't  say  this;  no 
woman  would  believe  me,  and  probably 
no  man  except  you — on*  is  always 
thought  to  be  posing  when  one  utters  any 
high-minded  sentiment — but  it  is  the 
simple  truth,  no  virtue  in  me  either,  for 
I  was  made  that  way  from  the  beginning. 
My  mother  never  loved  but  one  man,  and 
my  father  loved  her  from  the  moment  he 
saw  her  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  So 
you  see,  Tony,  I  inherit  this  single-mind- 
edness  from  both  my  parents,  and  small 
credit  to  myself.  I  simply  waited  for  you 
to  come,  and  now  I  love  you  with  all  the 
freshness  of  nineteen,  and  the  maturity 
of  twenty-four. 

Ah,  these  long,  long  summer  days! 
One  must  be  very  happy  not  to  find  them 
at  the  close  a  little  sad.  The  shadows 
lengthen,  the  air  grows  cooler.  One 
knows  the  twilight  is  coming,  the  beauti- 
ful scented,  dewy  dusk,  and  there  creeps 
in  the  desire  for  some  one  to  share  its 
beauty.  The  desire  grows  into  longing, 
and  the  longing  gets  to  be  desperate.  One 
is  so  helpless  I  A  little  heart  beating  and 
fluttering,  struggling  to  have  its  way — 
that  is  all  it  can  do.  No  one  knows. 
Other  interests  are  being  consulted,  no 
matter  about  the  little  heart ;  it  will  quiet 
down  by  and  by,  as  a  baby  stops  crying 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  goes  to  sleep. 
But  what  a  pity!  A  beautiful  night 
wasted  for  that  little  heart,  and  that  night 
can  never  come  again.  And  the  sun  sets 
inexorably,  calling  to  the  stars  to  come 
out  and  mock  at  you.  The  day  lilies 
open  their  throats,  and  the  perfume  sets 
the  poor  little  heart  beating  faster.  You 
™ach  out  your  hand  for  that  other  hand, 


and  strain  your  eyes  into  the  shadows. 
Something  must  come — but  there  is  north- 
ing, nothing,  only  the  intangible  dark- 
ness. Oh,  Tony,  Tony,  I  want  you,  I 
want  you! 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

I  have  been  foolish.  I  ought  not  to 
send  this  sheet,  but  I  will  because  yon 
asked  me  to  give  you  the  record  of  each 
day  as  nearly  as  I  could.  After  all,  dear, 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  know  what  love  is, 
even  though  there  is  no  such  pain  as  love 
can  bring.  And  a  woman,  you  know,  can 
have  the  relief  of  crying  as  I  did  just  now 
— but  don't  take  that  to  heart.  I  really 
feel  better  for  it;  smile  now,  when  you 
read  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  prac- 
tical enough  to  appreciate  the  very  excel- 
lent and  sufficient  reasons  why  I  should 
stay  here  for  a  little  longer.  I  cannot  re- 
spect them  as  perhaps  I  shall  in  the  days 
to  come  when  I  have  forgotten  the  lone- 
liness. But  when  you  get  this  letter  it 
will  be  morning,  and  I  am  seldom  sad  in 
the  morning.  So  please  praise  me  for 
being  your  own  brave  Madge. 

Thursday,  August  5th. 

It  is  cooler  to-day  and  Bonnie,  in  an 
exquisite  pink  wrapper  trimmed  with 
delicate  lace,  is  importuning  me  to  go  to 
Boston.  She  loves  to  do  the  shops  and 
lunch  at  Parker's,  where  she  is  continual- 
ly getting  excited  over  the  belief  that  she 
has  recognised  some  old  acquaintance  in 
a  lady  or  gentleman  of,  say,  forty,  oblivi- 
ous of  the  fact  that  all  her  friends  of 
bygone  years  have  been  growing  old 
along  with  herself,  and  if  not  dead  and 
gone,  are  almost  certainly  grey-haired 
and  probably  feeble.  It  is  rather  pa- 
thetic, but  the  exercise  affords  her  a  cer- 
tain happiness,  and  provides  her  with  a 
skeleton  to  hang  reminiscences  upon.  I 
listen  a  little,  and  follow  my  own 
thoughts  in  undercurrent.  Forty  years 
hence  I  shall  probably  be  prattling  to 
some  young  girl  whose  mother  is  a  baby 
now,  about  "Mr.  Seymour,  my  dear,  I 
always  called  him  Tony,"  and  she  will  be 
thinking  of  her  own  lover  and  not  care 
whether  your  eyes  were  blue  or  hazel 

But  as  regards  the  case  in  point,  I  sup- 
pose I  am  going  with  Bonnie.  Rules  arc 
somewhat  relaxed,  it  is  considered  proper 
that  we  should  go  abroad  for  necessary 
purposes,  and  Bonnie  says  she  must  have 
a  couple  of  muslin  blouses,  she  has  posi- 
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tively  nothing  fit  to  put  on  when  we  go 
driving  of  a  hot  day.  Just  now  she  is 
declaring  that  the  shops  are  never  so 
fascinating  as  they  are  in  summer,  all 
the  doors  wide  open,  and  everything  light 
and  airy  displayed,  no  horrid,  heavy 
stuffs.  I  have  assented  rather  absently 
to  the  truth  of  what  she  says,  and  she 
has  darted  off  to  get  ready,  charging  me 
by  no  means  to  miss  the  9:15  train,  as 
the  next  does  not  leave  until  1040. 

So  you  see,  dear,  this  must  be  a  short 
letter.     I  will  take  it  with  me  and  post  it 
in  Boston,  just  to  mystify  you.     It  will 
do  both  Bonnie  and  me  good  to  get  away 
from  Pullen  for  a  few  hours.    I  wish  we 
could  take  the  child,  but  Myles  could  not 
make  so  sudden  a  decision.    Two  nights 
and  a  day  would  be  necessary  to  consider 
such  an  important  matter.    The  reviews 
you  sent  I  will  certainly  read,  especially 
the  marked  articles.    I  am  going  to  for- 
bid Larry's  calling  oftener  than  twice  a 
week,  he  is  too  much  of  an  interruption 
to  serious  thought.     Breakfast.     .     .     . 
I  hate  sending  this  miserable  little  letter. 

Friday,  August  5th. 
I  was  glad  to  get  home  last  night.  My 
room  breathes  so  of  you  and  I  could  get 
out  your  letters  and  read  them  all  over 
before  I  went  to  bed.  I  needed  their 
comfort,  as  I  could  not  go  after  the  one  I 
should  have  had  yesterday  morning. 

Bonnie  was  tired  and  fretful ;  the  heat 
had  uncurled  her  hair,  and  she  mourned 
all  the  way  home  in  the  train  that  she 
knew  she  looked  a  fright,  and  almost 
abused  me  because  my  own  hair  curls  all 
the  tighter  for  the  humidity.  Myles  was 
coldly  surprised  to  know  of  our  outing, 
he  had  been  away  all  day  himself  on  busi- 
ness, and  had  not  heard  of  it  until  he 
came  in  the  evening,  looking  careful  and 
immaculate  in  his  blue  serge  suit  and 
white  waistcoat.  He  asked  questions 
about  my  grandmother  which  of  course 
I  could  not  answer,  and  the  air  grew  so 
frigid  that  one  almost  needed  a  wrap. 

Miss  Burden  came  out  her  room  at 
eight  o'clock,  heavy-eyed  and  disconso- 
late, and  admitted  that  she  had  slept  less 
than  three  hours  during  the  entire  day; 
it  takes  her  a  week,  she  says,  to  get  used 
to  the  reversal  of  conditions  when  she  is 
on  night  duty.  Bonnie  and  I  undid  our 
purchases  in  our  rooms,  and  somehow 
they  looked  commonplace  and  unprofit- 


able. At  last  I  sent  her  to  bed  and  sat 
down  in  a  wrapper  to  read  your  letters — 
every  one  I  have  had  from  you  since  I 
came  here.  I  grew  happy  in  the  reading 
and  forgot  all  that  was  unpleasant  and 
disappointing. 

And  oh,  the  rare  prize  this  morning  1 
Two  letters!  I  am  glad  you  are  going 
up  the  river  for  a  little  breathing  space. 
The  city  must  be  frightfully  hot.  Be 
careful  of  your  health ;  there  is  no  abso- 
lute safety  for  you  when  I  am  not  there 
to  take  care  of  you.  How  have  you  man- 
aged without  me  all  these  twenty-eight 
years  ?  Tony,  how  I  worship  you  for  the 
way  you  write  to  me!  Exactly  as  if  I 
were  a  man  with  a  man's  understanding. 
You  show  your  own  greatness ;  it  is  only 
the  truly  great  among  men  who  do  full 
justice  to  a  woman's  mind.  I  have  been 
reading  to-day  some  of  the  marked 
articles.  The  one  on  Labour  and  Capi- 
tal interested  me  particularly  because  it 
sounded  so  exactly  like  you.  I  got  Bon- 
nie in  and  read  it  aloud  to  her  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  hearing  myself  expound 
it  to  her  in  the  phrases  I  thought  you 
would  use,  and  when  Lawrence  called  in 
the  middle  of  it  I  sent  down  word  that  I 
had  a  headache,  which  was  likely  enough 
to  have  been  the  fact,  the  air  is  so  hot  and 
close  to-day. 

One  great  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  lie 
in  the  way  of  reform,  and  that  is  the  sur- 
prising difference  between  theory  and 
practice.  Certain  courses  of  reasoning 
may  be  logically  sound,  yet  the  class  that 
some  readjustment  of  conditions  aims  to 
benefit,  may,  when  the  time  comes,  meet 
the  plan  with  an  armed  resistance.  It  is 
disappointingly  true  of  the  individuals 
one  would  like  to  help  a  little  that  one 
cannot  make  them  look  in  the  direction 
from  which  help  ought  to  come;  they 
persist  in  gazing  the  other  way.  If  it 
were  only  to  supplement  their  intelligence 
by  ours,  the  solution  would  be  simple. 
But  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  any  class  of 
people  can  accept  only  such  ameliorations 
as  are  worked  out  on  its  own  lines  of 
thinking  and  living,  and  are  in  direct 
approach  to  its  own  ideals.  Am  I  right? 
At  any  rate  I  find  the  whole  subject  so 
interesting  that  I  long  for  the  time  when 
I  can  talk  it  over  with  you.  All  of  life 
has  opened  since  I  knew  you.  Every 
channel  has  broadened  as  a  river  widens 
when  it  nears  the  sea,  and  new  vistas  are 
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coming  into  view.  Things  that  were 
mere  names  to  me  have  all  at  once  dis- 
closed a  meaning.  Don't  laugh,  Tony, 
but  I  have  actually  acquired  a  respect 
for  my  own  mind,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
might  have  some  good  thoughts  of  my 
own,  lying  dormant  hitherto,  but  ready 
now  to  spring  into  life  at  a  touch  from 
you.  Will  you  understand  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  it  is  as  if  the  wind  had 
turned  east  after  a  very  hot  day,  and  I 
was  sniffing  the  invigorating  salt  in  the 
air  that  blew  straight  off  the  water  ? 

Yesterday  I  picked  up  the  Portuguese 
sonnets.  I  read  them  all  years  ago  with- 
out getting  very  much  out  of  them  ex- 
cept the  impression  that  they  were  "beau- 
tifully written,"  as  Bonnie  says.  But, 
dear,  I  had  to  put  the  book  down  after  a 
little  while.  There  is  one  of  the  sonnets 
— but  I  won't  try  to  write  about  it.  It 
stirred  me  so  that  I  have  not  got  my 
thoughts  into  shape  to  give  you,  and  my 
vocabulary  is  not  equal  to  the  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  emotions  that  has  been  going 
on  in  me  during  the  past  three  months. 
Besides,  there  are  some  things  that  no 
one  except  Mrs.  Browning  would  ever 
dare  try  to  say.  It  is  in  trying  to  ex- 
press the  inexpressible  that  so  many  peo- 
ple who  have  not  her  genius  for  loving 
have  wandered  into  sentimentality.  I 
think  even  the  shallowest  writers  who 
disgust  us  with  their  silliness  have  prob- 
ably started  with  a  genuine  emotion  that 
was  worthy  of  respect.  But  in  attempt- 
ing to  hand  on  the  impulse  of  our  soul  to 
others,  we  cannot  always  save  it  from  be- 
coming a  little  vulgarised.  Yet  here  is  a 
woman  working  that  very  marvel,  un- 
conscious that  it  is  a  marvel,  thinking  not 
at  all  of  its  effect  upon  other  minds, 
simply  projecting  her  woman's  soul  into 
the  infinite  spaces  of  a  boundless  love, 
and  singing  as  she  goes.  She  is  like 
Ganymede  on  the  eagle's  back ;  one  sees 
the  rapt  wonderment  in  her  face  that  such 
a  thing  can  be,  and  yet  all  the  strength 
and  aspiration  of  the  eagle  is  in  her  song. 
The  proof  of  its  greatness  is  that  it 
reaches  us  without  loss,  we  feel  its  vibra- 
tions as  if  they  were  fresh  from  her 
throat,  just  as  we  still  feel  the  inspiration 
of  that  marvellous  chapter  of  Second 
Corinthians  where  Paul  glories  in  the 
triumph  of  the  soul  over  death.  Some 
time  I  want  to  hear  you  read  that  sonnet. 
I  don't  know  that  1  shall  ever  want  to 


talk  of  it,  even  to  you.  When  all  has 
been  said,  there  is  a  power  in  silence  f ram 
which  mere  words  only  detract 

Think  of  me  as  you  lie  in  your  ham- 
mock under  the  trees  next  Sunday.  What 
shall  you  take  to  read  ?  I  should  like  to 
know ;  if  possible,  I  would  be  reading  the 
same  thing. 

Wednesday,  August  25th. 

Dear  Tony,  I  don't  know  just  what  to 
say  about  meeting  you  in  Boston.  It  is 
still  very  difficult  for  me  to  get  away 
from  here.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  all  of  us  ought  to  remain  within  call, 
or  at  least  ought  not  to  be  absent  for 
more  than  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time. 
I  want  to  see  you — heaven  knows  how 
much — but  to  meet  in  a  hotel  parlor,  and 
talk  over  the  situation,  as  you  say,  in  the 
face  and  eyes  of  other  people — I  don't 
know,  dear,  that  it  wouldn't  be  worse 
than  not  seeing  you  at  all.  The  nearest 
approach  to  privacy  that  we  could  hope 
for  would  be  a  bench  in  the  Public  Gar- 
den, and  I  am  afraid  I  should  break 
down  if  you  cross-questioned  me ;  I  don't 
think  I  could  bear  it.  I  am  doing  the 
best  for  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
present  situation.  The  circumstances  are 
difficult,  but  it  is  possible  that  any  day 
my  release  may  come.  Sometimes  I  won- 
der at  my  own  endurance,  especially 
when  you  make  me  feel  that  you  either 
do  not  quite  trust  me,  or  at  least  do  not 
fully  approve.  I  must  use  all  the  tact  I 
have  until  this  dreadful  time  is  over,  and 
the  result  must  prove  me  right. 

You  will  not  doubt  for  one  minute, 
Tony,  how  much  I  want  to  see  you? 
Only  you  do  not  yet  understand  how 
much  you  are  to  me,  nor  realise  that  your 
interests  are  my  greatest  consideration  in 
all  that  I  do  and  endure.  Trust  me,  love, 
just  a  little  longer. 

Later. 

I  am  tempted  to  say  I  will  come.  Will 
you  make  a  compact  with  me?  Not  to 
talk  at  all  of  affairs  here,  which  I  am  so 
anxious  to  forget  as  far  as  possible,  and 
to  devote  the  time  just  to  ourselves  and 
our  future.  If  you  will  agree  to  this,  1 
will  try  my  best  to  see  you,  and  if  I  try 
I  can  surely  find  some  way  to  do  it. 
What  day  would  be  best?  Can  you  get 
away  Monday  night  and  meet  me  on 
Tuesday?  With  Bonnie  I  shall  have  to 
exercise  much  strategy,  she  is  so  sure  to 
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question  every  movement  of  mine,  but  I 
shall  have  two  or  three  days  to  make  my 
plans.      Some  little  harmless  fiction,  if  it 
only  sounds  plausible,  will  be  justifiable 
for  such  an  end.    Your  letter  of  Friday 
will  tell  me  if  you  are  coming,  and  then — 
three  days  to  dream  of  the  joy  of  seeing 
you  in  solid  substantial  flesh  and  blood ! 
Oh,  is  it  really  to  be?    It  is  "too  good/' 
I  fear,  to   "come  true."    What  an  ugly 
expression  !    Yet  it  is  the  current  phrase 
to  throw  doubt  upon  everything  we  want. 
Too  good  not  to  be  true — why  do  we  not 
say  that  instead  ?    I  am  going  to  say  that 
over  and  over  to  myself;  too  good  not  to 
be  true — Tony  is  coming.    Then  perhaps 
I  may  bring  you  by  moral  force.     You 
see,  dear,  how  strangely  unlike  my  nor- 
mal self  I  have  become,  so  full  of  fears 
and   forebodings.     It  seems  to  me  that 
these  people  are  all  in  league  to  devise 
fresh   difficulties  for  me  at  every  turn. 
Now,  that  idea  is,  in  itself,  not  normal. 

For  instance,  Miss  Mackillay,  who  is 
on  day  duty  now,  gets  dreadfully  on  my 
nerves.    I  shall  be  so  thankful  when  she 
spends  her  days  in  bed  again.    She  is  a 
big,  stout,  strong,  uncompromising  per- 
son, hopelessly,  unforgivably  plain,  with 
an    illbred    habit   of   talking   about   my 
grandmother's  symptoms  and  her  own 
opinion  of  them  at  the  table — so  different 
from    dear,    diplomatic    little    Burden, 
whom  I  am  getting  quite  to  be  fond  of. 
Her  nurse's  cap,  instead  of  framing  her 
face  and  softening  its  heavy  outlines,  sets 
on  top  of  her  head,  as  if  it  were  some  ob- 
ject that  had  landed  there  by  mistake. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  ill-natured,  and  I 
mean  to  be  just  as  far  as  her  intentions 
go.    I  believe  the  doctors  call  her  a  very 
good  nurse,  but  she  takes  liberties  that  I 
should   not   allow    if   it   were   not    for 
Myles's  encouragement  of  them.     She 
knows,  of  course,  that  he  is  in  authority 
here,  and  he  feels  that  from  her  he  is  get- 
ting facts — there  is  nothing  on  earth  that 
Myles  loves  as  he  loves  facts.    So  when 
he  takes  luncheon  or  dinner  with  us,  her 
conversational    abilities    have    generous 
scope,  and  the  details  of  the  sickroom  are 
served  out  from  soup  to  coffee.     Is  it 
strange  that  I  grow  thin  and  nervous  ? 

To-day  he  happened  in  at  the  luncheon 
hour  and  stayed  to  sit  down  with  us,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Myles  eats  his  salad 
with  salt  only,  taking  each  leaf  in  his 
fingers,  sprinkling  the  salt  on  it,  rolling  it 


up  with  precision,  and  then  biting  it  ex- 
actly in  halves.  It  is  fascinating  to  watch 
him.  There  is  some  essential  quality 
lacking  in  a  man  who  is  afraid  of  oil. 

By  and  by  Miss  Mackillay  said,  in  her 
precise,  oracular  way,  "Mr.  Havenden, 
since  I've  been  doing  day  duty  this  last 
time,  I've  come  very  much  under  the  con- 
viction that  Mrs.  Pullen  has  something 
on  her  mind.  It  can't  be  there's  anything 
we  don't  do  for  her.  I've  added  several 
things  to  our  list,  and  still  she  don't  seem 
to  be  satisfied.  Don't  you  suppose  there 
is  something  she  wants  to  communicate 
in  regard  to  her  affairs?  What  do  you 
think?  It  seems  to  me  she'd  gain  faster 
if  she  could  just  speak  out  once,  and  get 
that  thing,  whatever  it  is,  settled,  if  it 
can  be.  Don't  you  suppose  we  can  find 
out,  someway,  what  it  is  that  worries 
her?  I  should  feel  so  glad  if  I  could  see 
her  with  her  poor  mind  more  at  rest.  Be- 
cause she  is  gaining.  Not  on  the  side  the 
shock  was,  we  don't  look  for  any  im- 
provement there,  but  in  her  general 
health.  I  have  thought  sometimes  it 
would  be  a  good  thing,  Mr.  Havenden,  if 
you  were  to  talk  with  her  and  see  if  you 
could  arrive  at  some  understanding  with 
her.  Perhaps  you  could  suggest  some- 
thing that  we  haven't," — and  so  on. 

Incomprehensibly  enough,  Myles  did 
not  appear  at  all  desirous  of  continuing 
the  discussion  just  then.  I  discovered 
the  reason  of  his  reserve  when  after 
luncheon  he  asked  me  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  talked  in  a  very  ex- 
asperating way  for  half  an  hour,  taking  a 
high  authoritative  tone,  and  finding  me, 
I  am  afraid,  very  dense  of  perception. 

But  it  seems  he  considers  it  my  place 
and  duty  to  ascertain  if  possible,  the 
cause  of  my  grandmother's  disquietude, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  he  suggests  that 
I  sit  down  beside  her  bed  and  discourse 
upon  different  matters  that  I  know  to 
have  been  of  interest  to  her,  watching  for 
the  change  of  expression  in  her  face 
which  he  thinks  will  occur  when  the 
momentous  subject  is  touched  upon. 

Well,  Tony,  do  you  agree  with  me  that 
life  is  just  now  offering  me  some  delicate 
problems  to  solve?  Myles  expressed 
himself  as  having  no  doubt  whatever  of 
my  ability  to  elucidate  this  one,  the  un- 
certainty resting  solely,  as  he  implied 
without  saying  it,  upon  my  willingness  to 
try.    I  thanked  him  for  his  confidence  in 
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me,  but  seeing  that  my  grandmother  and 
I  have  never  had  one  thought,  wish  or 
opinion  in  common,  and  that  her  face  is 
like  a  mask  in  its  inflexibility,  except  for 
the  one  eye  which  it  frightens  the  wits 
out  of  me  to  meet,  I  am  sure  I  should 
only  disappoint  him  and  unnerve  myself 
by  making  the  attempt,  which  I  do  not 
in  the  very  least  intend  to  do.  If  they 
drive  me  to  this  terrible,  one-sided  inter- 
view with  her,  I  shall  shut  and  lock  the 
door  upon  them,  and  read  Cowper's 
poems  to  her  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  I  will  tell  them  what  I 
think — that  is  a  cruel  business  to  wring 
last  requests  from  a  helpless  old  woman, 
whose  one  greatest  desire  must  be  die  in 
peace. 

Do  I  seem  to  you  unkind  or  unreason- 
able, Tony  ?  Certainly,  with  a  little  more 
pushing,  one  might  go  mad  in  this  place. 
I  think  you  know  that  I  would  make  any 
rightful  sacrifice  for  my  grandmother's 
peace  of  mind,  but  if  we  joined  issue  and 
she  asked  in  her  dumbness  something  I 
could  not  grant,  it  might  kill  her  and 
what  then?  I  should  be  her  murderer, 
and  besides,  cui  bono?  She  has  her 
rights,  undoubtedly,  but  so  have  I  mine, 
even  if  I  am  alive  and  in  health.  The 
dying  do  not  need  to  have  their  way  as 
we  do.  Earthly  things  can  matter  very 
little  to  them,  and  to  us  they  matter 
enormously. 

Well,  I  must  put  the  whole  painful  sub- 
ject from  me.  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  on  Tuesday,  and  we  will  have  the 
day  together.  We  will  make  no  mention 
of  unpleasant  things,  and  I  shall  come 
home  with  new  strength,  enough,  I  hope, 
to  last  me  through  the  rest  of  this  trying 
time.  Shall  you  come  by  boat  or  train  ? 
Write  me  exact  particulars  about  meeting 
you. 

Friday,  August  27th. 

I  felt,  all  the  way  to  South  Pullen  that 
a  cruel  disappointment  awaited  me  there, 
and  when  the  thick  letter  was  Handed  me, 
I  knew  it  was  full  of  reasons  why  you 
were  not  coming.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket, 
and  did  not  open  it  along  the  way,  as  I 
usually  do.  At  the  gate  that  leads  into 
the  meadow  I  turned  in  and  walked  over 
toward  the  river,  to  a  place  near  the  bank 
where  Maidie  and  I  often  sit  and  talk  or 
read.  There  is  a  low,  broad  rock  under 
some  trees,  and  I  sat  down  and  leaned 
my  head  against  a  tree-trunk  and  closed 


my  eyes.  It  is  needless  to  tell  you  what 
happened  next,  because  a  woman  can  do 
only  one  thing  in  her  fearful  helplessness 
against  fate.  For  a  little  while  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  could  bear  to  read  what  yon 
had  written.  It  seemed  cruel  in  you  not 
to  be  coming.  I  had  tried  so  desperately 
to  get  through  the  days  of  uncertainty 
that  I  was  completely  unnerved  when  the 
disappointment  came.  I  will  not  tell  yon 
all  my  thoughts;  they  were  born  out  of 
the  coldness  and  trouble,  and  lack  of  un- 
derstanding that  is  all  about  me  here,  and 
I  never  once  blamed  you,  only,  perhaps, 
for  the  first  few  minutes  when  yon 
seemed  a  part  of  fate.  You  will  forgive 
me,  will  you  not,  dearest,  for  that  one 
little  lapse  in  loyalty?  Before  I  opened 
your  letter  I  said,  "Tony,  I  love  you,  and 
all  you  do  is  right." 

It  was  your  kindness  and  delicacy  in 
saying  what  you  had  to  say  that  added 
the  last  touch  to  break  me  down — for  all 
you  did  say  I  love  you  only  the  more.  It 
is  all  true ;  I  will  learn  it  by  heart,  dear, 
and  make  it  my  own. 

After  I  had  read  the  letter  through,  I 
slipped  down  on  the  grass  and  folded  my 
arms  on  the  rock  and  cried  again.  It  is 
a  thing  I  seldom  do,  Tony,  believe  me. 
You  will  not  come  into  possession  of  a 
weeping  woman  when  you  take  me  for 
better  or  for  worse.  When  I  do  cry,  it 
is  violent  for  a  few  minutes,  then  I  get 
through  all  at  once,  and  it  seems  as  if 
there  were  not  another  tear  to  come.  But 
I  was  tired  this  morning,  and  so  when 
I  had  stopped  sobbing,  I  kept  my  face 
down  and  lay  still.  Presently  I  heard  a 
slight  sound  near  by.  I  raised  my  head, 
and  Mr.  Norrice  was  standing  a  little 
way  off.  He  came  forward  at  once,  with 
his  face  full  of  kindness  and  solicitude, 
and  inquired  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  do  for  me. 

I  must  have  been  an  unpleasing  sight, 
with  my  nose  and  eyelids  all  pink  and 
swollen,  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
make  the  best  of  his  presence,  so  I  said, 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Norrice,  nothing,  un- 
less you  can  get  me  some  water  to  bathe 
my  face.,, 

In  an  instant  he  had  a  tin  tobacco  box  in 
his  hand,  and  was  emptying  the  contents 
into  his  pocket.  Then  he  disappeared 
down  the  river  bank,  and  came  back  with 
a  boxful  of  water.  I  dipped  my  hand- 
kerchief in  it  and  sopped  my  eyes  while 
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he  held  the  box.    He  went  back  two  or 
three  times   for  fresh  water,  and  was  as 
nice  and  kind  as  he  could  be.    I  have  al- 
ways supposed  him  to  be  rather  cold  and 
reserved,  made  up  on  the  purely  intellec- 
tual plan — the  cut-and-dried  college  pro- 
fessor plan,  you  know.    We  do  form  such 
mistaken    judgments  of  the  people  we 
only   know   superficially!     I  shall  never 
forget  the  delicacy  he  showed  this  morn- 
ing-.     Your  letter  was  on  my  lap,  and 
two  or  three  sheets  of  it  fluttered  to  the 
ground.      He  did  not  offer  to  pick  them 
up,  and   took  no  notice  of  them  at  all. 
When  he   came  back  with  the  water  I 
had  tucked  them  safe  inside  my  blouse. 

We  talked,  or  rather,  he  did,  and  Tony, 
I  had  fancied  he  never  read  anything  but 
reviews  and  essays,  but  he  had  a  volume 
of  Henley  in  one  pocket — the  Book  of 
Verses — and    the    covers    were    fairly 
shabby  with  much  wear.     How  we  do 
sin  in  misjudging  people!     I  have  been 
thinking  this  afternoon  while  I  was  lying 
on  the  couch  with  a  dull  headache,  that 
perhaps  I  do  injustice  even  to  Myles — to 
his  capacity  for  feeling  I  mean,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  his 
motives.     Life  is  so  full  of  misunder- 
standings and  perplexities ! 

Mr.  Norrice  spoke  a  good  deal  of 
Larry,  and  of  what  he  had  hoped  to  do 
for  him  this  summer.  He  said,  "I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  use  your  influence 
with  him,  Miss  Pullen.  It  will  be  a  great 
disappointment  to  his  mother  if  he 
doesn't  pass  next  month." 

I  said,  "Influence!  Do  you  think  I 
have  any?"  I  knew  I  had  been  rather 
successful  in  evading  his  visits,  but  the 
idea  of  influencing  had  never  occurred 
to  me. 

He  answered  quite  positively,  "I  am 
very  sure  you  have.  Larry  is  an  impres- 
sionable fellow  at  an  impressionable  age. 
Any  attractive  woman  who  came  into  his 
life  at  this  time  would  be  apt  to  have  an 
influence  over  him  either  for  his  benefit  or 
his  detriment." 
I  laughed  at  his  unconscious  simplicity 


m  saying    any  woman. 


'You  are  not 


giving  me  credit  for  any  special  attrac- 
tiveness, are  you,  Mr.  Norrice?  But  I 
will  try  not  to  be  a  detriment  to  Larry. 
Perhaps  you  know  that  I  have  given  him 
orders  not  to  call  on  me  at  all  during  the 
day,  except  twice  a  week  in  the  after- 
noon." 


"Yes,  I  know  that,"  he  said,  and  did 
not  carry  the  subject  any  further.  I 
shall  talk  very  seriously  to  Larry  when  I 
see  him  again.  If  I  can  be  of  use  to  him, 
I  ought  to  be  for  his  mother's  sake.  And 
then  he  is  a  nice  boy ;  besides  if  he  doesn't 
pass,  it  means  no  football. 

Mr.  Norrice  and  I  talked  about  Hen- 
ley, and  he  read  three  or  four  of  the 
poems  aloud — he  reads  very  well.  Then 
he  told  me  some  things  about  himself, 
though  only  in  answer  to  my  questions. 
He  is  a  New  Yorker,  twenty-nine  years 
old,  and  has  no  near  kindred  in  the 
world.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him.  One  of 
his  coat  buttons  was  hanging  loose ;  I  did 
wish  I  might  take  a  needle  and  thread 
and  sew  it  on.  He  has  had  to  work  his 
way  through  college,  and  that  is  why  he 
is  not  out  of  Law  School  yet.  He  is  not 
in  the  least  given  to  self  pity,  and  seemed 
to  think  he  had  been  very  fortunate  in 
having  kept  his  health.  He  hinted  at  a 
tendency  to  consumption  in  his  family. 
.  It  is  so  late,  and  my  head  still  aches 
so  heavily  that  I  cannot  reply  to  your 
seriousness  to-night.  Please  understand 
that  I  accept  all  the  good  counsel  you 
sweeten  so  kindly  with  your  tenderness 
and  love.  I  am  glad  it  is  as  it  is — you 
the  stronger,  finer,  more  noble  in  every 
way.  I  am  content  to  be  the  pupil,  and 
I  am  resolved  to  learn.  I  am  going  to 
be  very  straightforward  with  everybody, 
especially  with  Myles.  As  you  say,  it  is 
the  only  safe  course  for  ourselves,  and 
the  only  way  we  can  be  sure  of  being 
right,  even  when  the  immediate  results 
seem  doubtful.  Oh,  dearest,  do  believe 
that  I  will  in  time  be  all  you  can  ask  or 
expect  of  Madge. 

Tuesday,  August  31st. 

I  am  so  angry,  Tony,  I  can  hardly 
write.  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  much 
longer  I  shall  act  with  an  honesty  that 
will  surpass  even  your  conception  of  the 
word,  and  tell  everybody  in  this  dread- 
ful house  just  how  matters  stand  be- 
tween you  and  me. 

Myles  has  actually  seen  fit  to  "speak 
to  me,"  as  he  calls  it — as  if  I  were  a 
child ! — about  the  impropriety  of  my  be- 
ing so  much  with  Lawrence.  "Under  the 
circumstances,"  he  said,  it  was  giving 
Pullen  people  the  opportunity  to  think 
that  I  had  very  little  respect  for  my 
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grandmother — it  is  always  what  "people 
will  think"  with  Myles. 

At  first  I  did  not  feel  angry,  only 
helpless  to  deal  with  his  hard  conven- 
tionality. Personally,  I  know  he  does  not 
at  all  object  to  my  being  in  Larry's  com- 
pany; it  is  only  that  he  is  possessed  to 
be  regulating  all  the  affairs  of  this  fam- 
ily, just  as  he  does  his  own  at  the  mills — 
they  say  that  although  none  of  his  em- 
ployees like  him,  his  discipline  is  perfect. 

I  answered  him  very  quietly,  "Why, 
Myles,  you  cannot  mean  that  you  think 
it  my  duty  to  sit  about  the  house  all  day. 
There  are  two  nurses  to  take  care  of  my 
grandmother.  I  go  in  to  see  her  every 
morning  and  night,  and  I  am  nearly  all 
the  time  within  call,  or  where  I  could  be 
found  at  a  few  moments'  notice." 

He  replied  that  he  thought  I  under- 
stood perfectly  what  he  meant,  and  I  in- 
terrupted him  to  say,  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  do  not  understand  at  all.  I  have 
done  nothing  to  reproach  myself  for.  On 
the  contrary  I  am  sacrificing  myself  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  you  can  possibly 
imagine." 

He  became  very  cold,  and  his  features 
looked  neater  and  more  regular  than  ever. 

"I  do  not  know  how  much  you  have 
sacrificed.  I  think  I  have  seen  you  with 
Carlew  nearly  every  day  for  the  past 
week.  Yesterday  you  were  canoeing, 
Saturday  I  met  you  walking  together  half 
way  between  here  and  Bergenville,  Fri- 
day—" 

"Wait  a  minute,  Myles,"  I  said,  "you 
are  getting  on  too  fast.  I  didn't  see 
Larry  at  all  on  Friday.  But  on  Sunday 
he  did  take  me  over  to  call  upon  his 
mother,  and  I  spent  nearly  two  hours 
with  them."  Then  I  felt  a  little  ashamed 
of  myself.  "Honestly,  I  don't  think  you 
have  any  right  to  blame  me  for  enjoying 
what  little  freedom  I  feel  justified  in  tak- 
ing. It  is  all  hard  and  painful  and  de- 
pressing. I  feel  as  if  I  must  get  away 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  some- 
times. Larry  Carlew  is  five  years  young- 
er than  I  am— only  a  boy.  I  don't  be- 
lieve anybody  in  Pullen  thinks  it  incon- 
sistent with  my  respect  for  my  grand- 
mother that  I  should  walk  with  him 
along  a  country  road  or  go  quietly  canoe- 
ing with  him  on  the  river.  Our  conduct 
is  perfectly  decorous  on  these  occasions 
— I  am  far  too  dull  and  unhappy  to  be- 
have otherwise.     Most  of  my  own  con- 


versation consists  of  sound,  motherly  ad- 
vice. Mr.  Norrice  asked  me  to  use  my 
influence  to  get  Lawrence  to  work  harder 
for  his  exams,  and  I  have  talked  with  him 
about  it  as  seriously  as  I  knew  how." 

Myles  raised  his  eyebrows.  "Carlews 
tutor  came  to  you  about  it,  did  he?  Why, 
I  should  think  you  might  see  for  youisc£ 
Madge,  that  he  meant  you  had  been  in- 
terfering with  the  fellow's  studies." 

I  drew  a  long  breath  and  looked  at  him, 
Oh,  I  was  so  angry,  Tony— not  that  it 
was  nice  of  me.  But  don't  you  think 
yourself,  dear — well,  no  matter,  111  te!I 
you  what  I  said.  It  was  very  mild— too 
mild,  I  think,  but  I  wanted  to  keep  my 
temper,  you  see,  it  is  such  a  disadvan- 
tage being  the  angrier  one. 

"No,  he  didn't  'come  to  me,'  as  you  say. 
It  was  nothing  so  officious.  Mr.  Norrice 
is  a  gentleman." 

His  expression  changed ;  he  took  k 
personally,  of  course.  He  said,  very 
frigidly,  that  I  was  to  rely  wholly  upon 
my  own  discretion  in  future. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "one's  own  discretion  is 
all  one  can  safely  follow  as  a  guide." 

"Nevertheless,"  he  added  quickly,  "my 
own  opinion  remains  exactly  what  it 
was." 

You  see  what  he  is,  Tony,  arbitrary 
and  unyielding,  obstinate,  and  wholly  de- 
void  of  charm  or  tact. 

I  turned  round  and  looked  at  him.  I 
was  standing  by  the  window  which  was 
closed  and  locked  upon  the  most  perfect 
August  day  I  ever  saw.  The  roomsmelW 
close  and  stuffy ;  the  piano  was  shut  and 
covered  up;  all  the  chairs  in  the  room 
were  in  their  places.  Past  the  chimney 
with  its  high  white  mantel  holding  a 
prim  row  of  ugly  vases,  I  could  see  my 
grandfather  sitting  in  the  grim  shadows 
of  his  portrait,  holding  a  roll  of  papers  in 
his  hand — trust  deeds,  I  suppose,  or 
mortgages. 

"Myles,"  I  said,  "sometimes  it  seems  to 
me  you  are  hardly  human.  If  you  were 
you  would  know  that  other  people  ait 
human  too,  and  must  act  in  accordance 
with  genuine  motives,  not  those  tintw 
forced  upon  them  out  of  somebody  else's 
experience  or  judgment.  We  are  hope- 
lessly different,  you  and  I ;  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  is  any  use  for  us  to  try  to  come  to 
a  common  understanding.  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  knew  me  better,  hot  some- 
times I  believe  that  you  simply  cant 
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Ve  seem  hardly  to  have  a  thought  or  a 
notive  in  common.  I  do  respect  my 
grandmother,  I  pity  her  and  would  make 
tny  reasonable  sacrifice  for  her;  but  to 
rou  it  seems  that  I  am  indifferent  to 
ler  situation,  and  careless  of  how  people 
will  regard  myself,  just  because  I  am 
young  and  love  the  freedom  of  the  outer 
air  and  the  companionship  of  some  one 
who  is  living,  instead  of  thinking  how  he 
ought  to  live." 

I  don't  know  that  I  meant  to  say  quite 
so  much.     The  words  came  out  of  me.    I 
felt  them,  and  he  had  put  me  on  the  de- 
fensive, so  that  I  had  to  make  myself  as 
plain  as  possible.    All  the  time,  though, 
I  knew  I  was  not  making  the  impression 
that  I  should  have  hoped  to  make  upon 
a  person  whose  mind  was  not  so  firmly 
made  up  beforehand.    He  may  have  been 
hurt.       I    don't    know.      I    have    never 
thought  him  sensitive,  but  I  seem  to  be 
learning   that  one  human  being  cannot 
form    an   exact  estimate  of  any  other. 
Still,  if  people  never  show  their  feelings, 
how  are  we  to  be  sure  that  they  have 
any  ?     If  he  had  said,  "Madge,  I  see  the 
truth  in  what  you  say.    Be  yourself,  and 
do  what  seems  to  you  kind  and  just  to  all 
concerned,"  would  I  have  hurt  him  for 
the  world,  do  you  think,  Tony? 

What  he  did  say  was  this,  patiently  and 
wearily  he  said  it  as  if  it  were  the  last 
word  he  had  the  heart  to  say : 

"Well,  Madge,  I  see  that  my  sugges- 
tions have  not  been  taken  in  the  spirit  in 
which  I  intended  them.  I  did  wrong,  of 
course,  to  make  any  appeal  to  you.  In  fact, 
I  felt  before  I  undertook  to  do  so,  that  I 
should  be  met  in  exactly  the  way  you 
have  met  me.  I  saw  by  the  way  you 
shut  your  lips  when  I  began  to  speak,  that 
you  were  prepared  to  be  obstinate  and 
unreasonable.  You  have  no  right  to  per- 
vert what  you  must  know  was  kindly 
meant  on  my  part.  I  think  when  you 
come  to  think  over  what  you  have  just 
said,  you  will  see  that  you  have  been  most 
unjust  to  me — " 

"But  I  didn't  mean  it  so,"  I  inter- 
rupted. I  hate  to  be  accused  of  injustice, 
Tony,  it  puts  one  so  wholly  in  the  wrong. 
He  went  on  as  if  I  had  not  spoken. 
"You  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
any  one  would  consider  you  who  did 
not  know  how  carelessly  you  had  been 
trained — if  it  could  be  called  training  at 


all.  Perhaps,  it  was  natural  that  your 
father  should  spoil  you — " 

I  had  been  looking  at  him  in  dumb 
amazement  for  at  least  four  seconds 
which  seemed  to  me  like  as  many  min- 
utes. "Please,  please"  I  said,  not  im- 
ploringly, Tony,  but  commandingly — if  I 
ever  spoke  commandingly  in  my  life,  "do 
not  finish  that  sentence.  If  you  utter  one 
word,  however  well  meant,  against  my 
father  I  will  never  speak  to  you  again, 
nor  see  you  if  lean  help  it.  He  was  a  man, 
and  if  you  could  know  him  without  ad- 
miring him,  at  least  you  will  have  to  pay 
respect  to  his  memory  in  my  presence." 
By  this  time  my  voice  was  getting  beyond 
my  control,  and  the  words  choked  me. 
Myles  was  silent ;  I  did  not  look  at  him 
but  began  picking  up  a  loose  pile  of  pink 
asters  from  Mrs.  Carlew's  garden  that 
I  had  brought  into  the  room  with  me  and 
laid  on  the  table. 

But  I  did  not  want  to  cry  in  his  pres- 
ence ;  it  was  too  much  like  a  confession 
of  weakness,  so  I  got  angry  to  save  my- 
self from  breaking  down  in  tears,  and  I 
gathered  up  the  flowers  as  hurriedly  as  I 
could.  Then  I  stood  back  and  looked  at 
him  as  coldly  as  he  had  looked  at  me. 

"Now  that  we  have  been  talking, 
Myles,  I  want  to  finish  the  subject,  so 
that  it  may  never  have  to  be  brought  up 
again  between  us.  I  shall  always  have  to 
use  my  own  judgment  in  regard  to  my 
conduct.  It  is  quite  as  much  for  my  own 
sake  as  for  yours  or  my  grandmother's 
that  I  am  not  likely  to  do  anything  un- 
ladylike. But  I  suppose  it  is  possible  that 
you  may  see  me  a  good  many  times  in 
Lawrence  Carlew's  company.  I  like  him, 
and  he  amuses  me.  I  need  some  one, 
heaven  knows,  to  do  that,  now  and  then. 
Our  companionship  is  of  the  most  harm- 
less nature,  and  it  helps  to  pass  away  the 
dull  hours.  You  and  I  are  utterly  un- 
like, Myles.  I  cannot  allow  you  to  exer- 
cise any  authority  over  my  conduct.  I 
must  be  myself,  or  I  shall  be  neither 
Madge  Pullen  nor  anybody  else.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  in  you,  but  when  you  try 
to  advise  me,  you  only  seem  to  bring  out 
the  very  worst  spirit  that  I  am  capable  of 
manifesting.  I  hope  you  will  never  do  it 
again.  And  please,  when  you  see  me  do- 
ing the  things  you  disapprove,  do  not 
think  it  is  sheer  obstinacy  in  me.  I  shall 
simply  be  acting  myself,  and  you  must 
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make  the  best  of  me  as  I  am,  or — drop 
my  acquaintance." 

I  turned  to  go,  and  he  walked  quickly 
over  to  the  door  and  opened  it  for  me.  I 
went  straight  upstairs  to  my  own  room, 
and  cried,  of  course,  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  I  felt  better.  I  am  sure  it  was 
right  for  me  to  say  just  what  I  did,  and 
I  believe  Myles  himself  has  come  to  a 
somewhat  more  impersonal  view  for  he 
has  met  me  since  without  any  increased 
coldness,  though  not,  indeed,  with  en- 
couraging warmth.  I  certainly  hope  I 
said  nothing  really  rude.  I  suppose 
from  his  own  point  of  view  he  did  not 
deserve  it.  He  is  so  good — too  good — 
and  by  good,  I  mean  of  course,  correct. 
Has  that  unimpeachable  demeanour 
which  he  carries  constantly  with  him 
ever  cost  him  anything,  I  wonder?  Has 
he  ever  had  a  struggle  with  himself,  ever 
risen  out  of  some  moral  crisis  with  the 
sweat  of  the  struggle  on  his  brow,  weak, 
but  victorious,  as  one  reads  of  strong  men 
doing  when  they  they  meet  the  devil  in 
themselves  and  have  either  to  close  with 
him  or  be  themselves  overcome  ?  I  think 
a  man  must  have  met  one  or  two  devils  and 
cowed  them  before  he  can  know  what  is 
in  himself  or  how  to  dominate  others. 
The  dignity  of  self-mastery — that  is  what 
a  woman  loves  a  man  for.  Moral  force, 
Tony — I  would  let  myself  be  bent  or 
broken  by  it.  I  should  not  think  of  re- 
sisting it,  however  much  it  hurt;  the 
pain  would  have  always  a  certain  sweet- 
ness in  it.  You  might  send  me  from  you 
— I  should  go.  The  reason  would  be 
yours,  the  obedience  mine.  Yes,  I  would 
even  go — but  do  not  try  me.  There 
couldn't  be  any  reason,  unless  I  gave  you 
one,  and  I  shall  never  do  that. 

I  am  not  so  angry  as  I  was.     Myles 


has  no  understanding  of  a  woman's  mind 
or  heart — why  hold  him  accountable? 
Poor  Nellie  had  no  mind,  and  her  heat 
was  entirely  at  her  husband's  disposal. 
You  observe,  dear,  that  I  have  ceased  to 
apologise  for  giving  you  so  much  famjlj 
history.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessity  with 
me  to  unburden  myself  of  everything  that 
relates  in  any  degree  to  my  life  here.  If 
I  ever  lend  myself  to  great  concerns  as 
I  now  am  giving  myself  to  little  ones, 
you  and  I  together  will  lift  the  world  « 
masse,  though  Goethe  said  it  couldn't  be 
done. 

As  to  your  objections  to  meeting  m? 
in  Boston  under  the  conditions  I  impose, 
what  I  have  just  been  saying  about 
obedience  would  be  all  an  empty  boast, 
if  I  did  not  submit  in  this.  You  shall  be 
right,  now  as  always.  I  felt  half  sure 
that  you  would  not  be  willing  to  bind 
yourself  not  to  ask  questions,  and  I  can 
see  that  if  we  were  together  it  would  per- 
haps be  as  difficult  for  you  not  to  ask  as 
it  would  for  me  to  answer.  As  for  using 
my  powers  of  invention  to  conceal  my 
real  object  in  going  from  the  people  heni 
I  cannot  see  it  as  a  wrong  to  myself,  I 
am  certainly  not  accountable  to  them,  and 
in  such  a  cause  a  few  small  fibs  would  be 
justifiable.  But,  oh,  Tony,  we  musnt 
disagree !  And  you  commend  me  for 
having  "taken  the  disappointment  so 
sweetly."  Somehow,  disappointments  do 
not  hurt  from  you.  It  is  just  as  it  used 
to  be  when  my  mother  had  to  punish  me; 
I  used  to  get  right  up  in  her  lap  and  have 
my  cry  out  in  her  arms.  Often,  I  think, 
we  used  to  cry  together;  and  perhaps 
you  were  a  little  bit  sorry,  dear,  when  you 
had  to  punish  me  for  my  good. 

(To  be  Continued,) 
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READERS'  GUIDE  TO  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

New  York. 

American  Book  Company: 

A  Practical  Course  in  Spanish.  By  H.  M. 
Monsanto,  A.  M.,  and  Louis  A.  Languel- 
licr,  LL.D.  Revised  by  Freeman  M.  Jos- 
selyn,  Jr. 

In  preparing  the  present  work  the  authors 
have  endeavoured  to  combine  the  best 
features  of  the  most  approved  methods 
with  the  results  of  their  own  experience. 
The  book  is  intended  for  use  in  the  class 
room  and  for  private  instruction. 

Kinder-Und    Hausmarchen.     By    Briider 

Grimm. 

The  present  edition  for  use  in  schools, 
comprises  twenty-one  tales,  and  they  have 
heen  selected  and  edited  by  B.  J.  Vos,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  German  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Appleton  and  Company: 

Butternut  Jones.    By  Tilden  Tilford. 

A  novel  of  the  ranch  and  prairie  of  the 
Texas  of  to-day.  Mr.  Tilford,  who  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  has  spent  much  of  his  life  on 
a  ranch  of  the  Chickasaw  Reservation,  and 
is  at  present  living  in  Houston,  Texas.  The 
publishers  compare  this  book  with  the  early 
writings  of  Bret  Harte. 

Spencer  Kellogg  Brown.  His  Life  in  Kan- 
sas and  His  Death  as  a  Spy.  As  Dis- 
closed in  His  Diary.  Edited  by  George 
Gardner  Smith. 

This  biography,  covering  a  period  from 
1842  to  1863,  was  written  many  years  ago 
at  the  request  of  the  editor's  friend,  the 
father  of  Spencer  Kellogg  Brown.  The  let- 
ters and  journals  throw  light  upon  the  early 
history  of  Kansas. 

Gossip  from  Paris  During  the  Second  Em- 
pire. Selected  and  Arranged  by  A.  R. 
Waller. 

The  letters  from  which  the  selections  in 
this  volume  have  been  made  were  sent  every 
day  from  Paris  during  1864  to  1870  by  Mr. 


Anthony  B.  North  Peat,  Attache  au  Cabinet 
du  Ministre  de  Tlnterieur.  Mr.  Peat  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident  during  the 
early  days  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  Most  of 
these  letters  were  addressed  to  the  readers 
of  the  Morning  Star,  a  London  daily  paper. 
Benjamin  Disraeli.    By  Wilfrid  Meynell. 

Disraeli  as  son,  brother,  husband,  and 
friend  is  the  theme  of  this  biography,  which 
the  author  calls  "an  informal  study  of  tem- 
perament." The  book  is  a  large  one  and  is 
profusely  illustrated. 

Shipmates   in  Sunshine.     By  F.   Frankfort 

Moore. 

The  story  of  a  romance  which  occurs  dur- 
ing a  cruise  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  Baronet  in  Corduroy.    By  Albert  Lee. 

Addison,  De  Foe,  Swift,  and  Steele  flit 
across  the  pages  of  this  novel,  which  is 
somewhat  sensational  in  its  tone. 

Champlain.    The  Founder  of  New  France. 
By  Edwin  Asa  Dix. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Appletons'  Series  of 
Historic  Lives.  Mr.  Dix,  the  author  of  sev- 
eral pretty  good  novels,  makes  the  biog- 
raphy entertaining  reading. 

The  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.  By  Charles 

Bright. 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  considered 
timely,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  jubilee 
of  Submarine  Telegraphy  has  lately  been 
achieved,  and  that  the  jubilee  connected  with 
the  Atlantic  cable  is  close  at  hand. 

Optimism.    By  Helen  Keller. 

An  essay  by  the  deaf-blind  girl  whose  re- 
markable career  is  now  quite  well  known. 
Her  creed  of  life  is  optimism.  "Most  peo- 
ple measure  their  happiness  in  terms  of 
physical  pleasure  and  material  possession. 
...  If  happiness  is  to  be  so  measured, 
I  who  cannot  hear  or  see  have  every  reason 
to  sit  in  a  corner  with  folded  hands  and 
weep.  If  I  am  happy  in  spite  of  my  depriva- 
tions, if  my  happiness  is  so  deep  that  it  is  a 
faith,  so  thoughtful  that  it  becomes  a  phi- 
losophy of  life, — if,  in  short,  I  am  an  opti- 
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mist,  my  testimony  to  the  creed  of  opti- 
mism is  worth  hearing." 

Bismarck's  Letters  to  His  Wife.  From  the 
Seat  of  War.  1870-1871.  Translated  by 
Armin  Harder. 

These  letters  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  not 
only  cover  the  most  dramatic  period  of  Bis- 
marck's life — the  months  that  he  was  by  his 
imperial  master's  side  during  the  invasion  of 
France  and  the  siege  of  Paris — but  there  is 
a  genuineness  and  an  informality  about  them 
which  make  them  exceedingly  entertaining. 
In  these  pages  one  sees  the  great  statesman 
speaking  out  his  likes  and  dislikes  and  preju- 
dices quite  frankly.  Here  he  has  laid  aside 
the  language  of  diplomacy. 

Windsor  Castle.  An  Historical  Romance. 
By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Esq.  Illus- 
trated by  George  Cruikshank  and  Tony 
Johannot,  with  Designs  on  Wood  by  W. 
Alfred  Delamotte.    A  new  edition. 

The  Fables  of  iEsop  and  Others,  With  De- 
signs on  Wood.    By  Thomas  Bewick. 
This  issue  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  from 

the    editions    printed   at    Newcastle   by   E. 

Walker  for  T.  Bewick  and  Son  in  1818  and 

1823. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field.  Being 
a  Series  of  Sketches  of  the  Principal 
Characters  that  Compose  One.  The  Whole 
Forming  a  Slight  Souvenir  of  the  Season 
1845-46.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  by 
H.  Aiken. 

This  issue  is  founded  on  the  original  edi- 
tion, published  by  Rudolph  Ackermann  in 
the  year  1846. 

The  Second  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax.  In 
Search  of  Consolation.  A  Poem.  With 
twenty- four  coloured  illustrations  by 
Thomas  Rowlandson.    A  new  edition. 

This  issue  is  founded  on  the  first  edition 
published  by  R.  Ackermann  in  the  year  1820. 

The  English  Dance  of  Death.  By  the  au- 
thor of  Doctor  Syntax.  Two  volumes. 
From  the  Designs  of  Thomas  Rowlandson. 

The  Tower  of  London.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  plates  and  wood-cuts 
by  George  Cruikshank. 

The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.  By  Nimrod.  With 

coloured  plates  by  H.  Aiken. 

The  above  eight  volumes  belong  to  a 
charming  library  edition  of  some  of  the  old 
classics  which  the  Appletons  are  bringing 
out  in  bright  red  bindings. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job  Invented 
and  Engraved  by  William  Blake. 
This  edition  is  reproduced  in  reduced  fac- 


simile from  the  original  edition  published 
by  William  Blake  in  the  year  1826. 

The  Book  of  the  Short  Story.  Edited  by 
Alexander  Jessup  and  Henry  Seidd 
Canby. 

Among  the  short  stories  which  the  editors 
of  this  volume  have  selected  may  be  found: 
"The  Shipwrecked  Sailor"  (about  2300  b.c), 
"The  Book  of  Ruth"  (about  450  blc),  "The 
Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche"  (second  cen- 
tury), Irving's  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  Scott  s 
"Wandering  Willie's  Tale,"  Mcrimee's  *Th« 
Taking  of  the  Redoubt,"  Balzac's  "La 
Grande  Breteche,"  Hawthorne's  "The  Birtb- 
mark,"  Poe's  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado,' 
Stevenson's  "Markheim,"  Maupassant's  **A 
Coward,"  and  Kipling's  "Without  Benefit  of 
Clergy."  A  short  introduction  precedes 
most  of  the  stories. 

Animal  Structures.  By  David  Starr  Jordan 
and  George  Clinton  Price. 

A  laboratory  guide  in  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary zoology  which  belongs  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Text-Books. 

Brentano's: 
The  Beggar's  Garden.    By  Ruth  Lawrence. 

A  small  book  of  verse,  illustrated  from 
photographs.  Miss  Lawrence  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  Colonial  Verses. 

Mrs.  J.  Worthington  Woodward.    By  Helen 

Beekman. 

Mrs.  J.  Worthington  Woodward  is  a 
young  country  girl  who  has  married  a 
wealthy  New  York  man,  and  her  experiences 
in  the  social  whirl  of  life  in  town  form  the 
motive  of  the  story.  The  book  was  recently 
published  under  the  title  of  Dainty  Devils. 
The  Lost  King.    By  Henry  Shackelford. 

An  historical  novel  in  which  Louis  Charles 
Capet,  son  of  Louis  the  XVI.  of  France, 
figures  as  the  hero. 

Crowell  and  Company: 

Shakespeare's  Complete  Works. 

The  "Pembroke"  edition  of  Shakespeare 
in  twelve  small  volumes,  edited  with  in- 
troductions and  notes  by  Charlotte  Porter 
and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  Each  volume  con- 
tains a  portrait  in  photogravure  of  the 
poet,  with  an  account  of  its  origin  and 
authenticity. 

The  Comedie  of  Errors.  Edited,  with 
notes,  introduction,  glossary,  lists  of  va- 
riorum readings,  and  selected  criticism, 
by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A. 
Clarke. 

A  small  volume  in  the  "First  Folio" 
Shakespeare,  which  reproduces  the  text 
of  1623. 
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Travels     in     Europe    and    America.     By 

Charles  E.   Bolton,  M.A. 

The  material  in  this  book  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  late  Mr.  Bolton's  wife,  who 
is  herself  an  author.  Before  Mr.  Bolton's 
death,  in  1901,  he  delivered  upwards  of 
two  thousand  lectures  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated    from  photographs. 

Continental  Publishing  Company: 

Poor?      A    New  Political  Standard  for  a 

New  Democracy  for  a  Millionaire  Age. 

By  A.  N.  Unknown. 

"The  purpose  of  this  book,"  says  Mr. 
"Unknown,"  "is  to  inaugurate  a  new  era, 
an  era  in  which  the  workingman  stands 
first  in  honour  in  the  nation,  his  rights  as 
a  producer  justly  recognised  and  granted, 
and  the  labour  problem  peaceably  dissi- 
pated in  a  nlore  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth." 

De  La  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Com- 
pany: 

The  Heather  in  Lore,  Lyric  and  Lay.    By 

Alexander  Wallace. 

A   study  of  the  heather  in  America,  in 
Great  Britain,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  India. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 
Red-Head.    By  John  Uri  Lloyd. 

Readers  of  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  prob- 
ably have  not  forgotten  "Red-Head" — in 
fact,  the  present  volume  is  the  result  of 
many  letters  which  Mr.  Lloyd  has  received 
asking  about  this  homely  boy  of  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains.  The  publishers  have 
brought  out  the  story  in  a  most  attractive 
manner,  and  the  illustrations  and  decora- 
tions by  Reginald  B.  Birch,  are  not  only 
good  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  but 
from  the  fact  that  they  really  illustrate  the 
story. 

The  Bending  of  the  Twig.  By  Walter  Rus- 
sell. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book,  especially 
appropriate  as  a  holiday  gift.  "The  purport 
of  this  book,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "is  not  to  tell 
to  'grown-ups'  how  to  mould  the  lives  of 
little  ones,  but  how  the  little  ones  mould 
the  lives  of  'grown-ups.' "  The  pictures,  as 
well  as  the  text,  are  by  Mr.  Russell. 

Historic  Buildings  as  Seen  and  Described  by 
Famous  Writers.  Edited  and  Translated 
by  Esther  Singleton. 

A  companion  volume  to  Turrets,  Towers 
and  Temples,  and  Romantic  Castles  and  Pal- 
aces. The  book  contains  many  illustrations, 
showing  a  great  variety  of  buildings  of  all 
periods  and  many  countries. 


When  Malindy  Sings.    By  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar. 

A  holiday  edition  of  Mr.  Dunbar's  dialect 
poems.  It  is  illustrated  with  photographs 
taken  by  the  Hampton  Institute  Camera 
Club.  The  decorations  are  by  Margaret 
Armstrong. 

Sixty  Bridge  Hands.     By  Charles   Stuart 

Street. 

A  small  handbook  of  interest  to  players 
of  "bridge,"  by  the  author  of  "Bridge  Up 
to  Date,"  and  "Whist  Up  to  Date." 

Elsie  and   Her  Loved  Ones.     By   Martha 

Finley. 

Elsie's  long  life  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  day.  This  is  the  twenty-seventh  book  in 
which  she  has  figured  as  a  heroine.  In  this 
story  she  takes  a  trip  to  California  and 
brings  her  long  list  of  "loved  ones"  with 
her.  To  the  grown-up  there  is  unconscious 
humour  in  these  stories,  and  to  the  young 
people  Elsie  is  still  the  ideal  of  everything 
rich,  good,  lovely,  and  beautiful. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Just  So  Song  Book.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. With  Music  by  Edward  German. 
Mr.  German  has  taken  the  twelve  verses 
which  preceded  the  tales  in  Just  So  Stories, 
and  has  set  them  to  music  with  Mr.  Kipling's 
collaboration.  We  quite  agree  with  the  pub- 
lishers when  they  say  that  the  volume 
"should  go  on  every  piano  and  nursery  table 
as  a  constant  companion  for  daily  use." 

Memoirs     of     Madame     Vig£e     Lebrun. 

Translated     and     Edited     by     Lionel 

Strachey. 

These  Memoirs  were  first  brought  out 
in  1835.  Madame  Lebrun  was  born  in 
r  Paris  in  1756,  and  during  her  extensive 
travels  through  Europe  painted  a  num- 
ber of  portraits  of  royalties  and  other 
distinguished  people.  These  paintings  are 
reproduced  in  this  volume,  which  is 
brought  out  in  uniform  binding  with  the 
Memoirs  of  Countess  Potocka  and  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Contemporary. 

The  Web.    By  Frederick  Trevor  Hill. 

A  story  of  law,  love,  and  politics,  which 
might  also  be  classed  as  a  detective  story. 

The  Leopard's  Spots.    By  Thomas  Dixon, 

Jr. 

A  new  Christmas  edition  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
popular  novel  of  "the  white  man's  bur- 
den." The  book  is  bound  in  white  and 
gold,  and  the  illustrations,  which  are  un- 
usually good,  are  by  C.  D.  Williams. 

Petronilla  Heroven.  By  Una  L.  Silberrad. 
A  love  story  of  rural  life  in  England  by 
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one  of  the  younger  English  novelists  who 
has  already  achieved  considerable  promi- 
nence in  the  art  of  novel-making.  The 
book  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber. 

American     Masters    of     Sculpture.      By 

Charles  H.  Caffin. 

A  book  on  some  American  sculptors 
and  some  phases  of  sculpture  in  America 
by  the  author  of  American  Masters  of 
Painting  and  Photography  as  a  Fine  Art. 
Among  the  sculptors  considered  worthy 
to  be  included  in  this  volume  are  Saint- 
Gaudens,  Macmonnies,  Ward,  Bartlett, 
French,  Borglum,  Adams,  Brenner,  War- 
ner, Niehaus,  and  Barnard.  A  review  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue. 

The  Moth  Book.    By  W.  J.  Holland. 

A  companion  volume  to  Dr.  Holland's 
work  on  butterflies.  The  book  is  a  large 
one  containing  1500  figures  in  the  coloured 
plates,  and  300  text  cuts  illustrating  a 
majority  of  the  larger  species  of  the 
moths  of  North  America. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls: 

Builder  of  the- Beautiful.  By  H.  L.  Piner. 
A  work  of  reflection  and  suggestion 
upon  the  subject  of  the  correspondence 
of  physical  form  and  spiritual  nature.  The 
author  is  superintendent  of  the  State  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  at  Austin,  Texas. 

Grafton  Press: 
Richard  Baxter.    By  Edward  F.  Jones. 

A  story  of  New  England  life  of  1830. 
In  an  Introduction,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Frederick  Trefz,  D.D.,  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
says:  "As  a  psychological  exhibition,  it 
has  the  strength  of  George  Eliot  or  Haw- 
thorne." 

Harper: 

America   in   Literature.     By   George    E. 

Woodberry. 

The  papers  in  this  volume  appeared  in 
Harper's  Magazine  and  in  Harper's 
Weekly.  Professor  Woodberry's  Sub- 
jects are:  'The  Beginnings,"  "The  Knick- 
erbocker Era,"  "The  Literary  Age  of  Bos- 
ton," "The  South,"  "The  West,"  "The 
Achievement,"  and  "Results  and  Condi- 
tions." 

Portraits  of  the  Sixties.     By  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy. 

In  these  pen-pictures  of  the  "Sixties," 
the  author  has  drawn  entirely  from  his 
own  impressions  and  experiences,  and  has 
not  depended  in  any  way  upon  the  rec- 


ords of  others.  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Car- 
lyle,  Tennyson,  Cardinal  Newman,  were 
all  personal  friends  of  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children. 

By  William  Wells  Newell. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  book 
which  contains  about  all  the  games  with 
which  American  children  are  familiar. 
Many  of  the  games  are  accompanied  by 
music. 

Symbol- Psychology.  By  Adolph  Roeder. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Roeder  gives  a  new 
interpretation  of  race-traditions,  and  he 
has  gathered  together  a  few  of  the  sym- 
bols known  to  the  race,  "the  symbols  by 
which  man  has  been  enlightened  and  in- 
structed through  all  ages." 

Monologues.    By  May  Isabel  Fisk. 

Many  of  these  amusing  monologues 
have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  Mrs.  Fisk,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  the  wife  of  the  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  does  not  spare  her 
sex  in  her  satire. 
Tennyson's  Suppressed  Poems.    Collected 

and  Edited  by  J.  Thompson. 

A  collection  of  Tennyson's  poems 
hitherto  unpublished.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
written  an  introduction  and  has  added 
annotations  of  importance  to  bibliogra- 
phers. 

The  Jumping  Frog.    By  Mark  Twain. 

A  holiday  edition  of  the  story  which 
did  much  to  make  Mark  Twain  famous  as 
a  humourist.  This  story  has  never  before 
been  published  in  book  form.  Mr.  Stroth- 
am  has  done  the  illustrations,  and  the  ao- 
thor  has  made  additions  to  the  original 
story. 

A  Keystone  of  Empire.   Anonymous. 

A  companion  volume  to  "The  Martyr- 
dom of  an  Empress,"  which  gives  the 
story  of  the  life  of  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria.  The  volume  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Emperor,  and  it  contains  an 
autographed  portrait  which  the  Emperor 
gave  to  the  author,  who,  it  is  said,  is  one 
of  his  personal  friends. 

The  Book  of  Months.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
The  Harpers  call  this  "a  book  of  con- 
fessions of  a  literary  man  of  the  world/* 
His  adventures  and  experiences  are  di- 
vided into  months,  and  running  through 
his  desultory  talks  there  are  "word  pic- 
tures" of  the  seasons  designated. 

Mother  and  Father.  By  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson. 
Essentially  a  holiday  book,  with  deco- 
rated pages  and  illustrations  by  Alice  Bar- 
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ber   Stephens.    The  story  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Gil  son's  "In  the  Morning  Glow." 

Our  Lady's  Inn.  By  J.  Storer  Clouston. 
Because  of  too  little  money  and  too 
many  unsympathetic  relatives  Barbara 
Cheyne,  the  heroine  of  this  tale,  runs 
away  to  London,  where  she  masquerades 
as  a  man.  The  theme  is  far  from  being  a 
new  one,  but  Mr.  Clouston  manages  to 
make  it  an  entertaining  one. 

The  Making  of  a  Journalist.     By  Julian 

Ralph. 

The  experiences  of  one  newspaper  man 
which  should  be  of  immense  interest  to 
other  newspaper  men.  Mr.  Ralph  has  for 
years  been  an  active  journalist,  and  his 
experiences  as  war  correspondent  and  as 
a  newsgatherer  from  all  over  the  world 
form  sufficient  material  for  a  book  such 
as  this. 

The  Ambassadors.    By  Henry  James. 

A  new  novel  by  Mr.  James,  which  gives 
a  study  of  American  men  and  women 
abroad.  The  book  is  reviewed  elsewhere 
in  the  present  issue. 

Six  Giants  and  a  Griffin  and  Other  Stories. 

(Imprint  of  R.  H.  Russell.)   By  Birdsall 

Otis  Edey. 

Six  stories  for  children,  with  appro- 
priate illustrations  by  Beatrice  Baxter 
Ruyl. 

Holt  and  Company: 

The  Holladay  Case.    By  Burton  E.  Ste- 
venson. 

The  present  story  is  quite  unlike  Mr. 
Stevenson's  former  books,  "At  Odds  with 
the  Regent"  and  "A  Soldier  of  Virginia." 
It  is  a  detective  story  of  the  present  day, 
with  the  principal  scenes  laid  in  New 
York. 

Lane: 

Under  the  Hill  and  Other  Essays  in  Prose* 
and  Verse.  By  Aubrey  Beardsley. 
In  this  artistic  volume  are  gathered  to- 
work  as  writer  and  artist.  The  publisher 
gether  various  fragments  of  Beardsley's 
hopes  at  some  future  time  to  issue  a  vol- 
ume of  Beardsley's  Letters.  The  frontis- 
piece in  the  volume  shows  Beardsley  at 
Mentone  in  the  room  in  which  he  died. 

The    Art    Album    of    the    International 

Studio. 

A  collection  of  one  hundred  representa- 
tive plates  from  John  Lane's  Magazine 
of  Arts  and  Crafts.  These  reproductions 
show  the  progress  of  the  Arts  during 
the  last  seven  years.    Lovers  of  art  and 


.of  artistic  books  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
such  a  volume. 

The  Life  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  of  an  unknown 
fourteenth  century  writer,  by  Valentina 
Hawtrey,  with  an  introduction  by  Ver- 
non Lee. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Lee  says  that  the 
identity  of  the  author  seems  doubtful, 
"though  the  familiar  and  popular  style 
might  suggest  some  small  burgher  turned 
Francescan  late  in  life."  The  illustrations 
are  reproductions  from  paintings. 

The  Nemesis  of  Froude.  By  Sir  James 
Crichton  Browne  and  Alexander  Car- 
lyle. 

A  rejoinder  to  James  Anthony  Froude's 
"My  Relations  with  Carlyle."  Everybody 
remembers  the  "Carlyle  Controversy,"  and 
the  part  which  Anthony  Froude  played  in 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  of  especial  interest  to 
learn  what  the  authors  of  this  volume, 
who  are  also  editors  of  "New  Letters  and 
Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,"  have 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

After  Worcester  Fight.    By  Allan  Fea. 

A  companion  volume  to  "The  Flight  of 
the  King,"  which  contains  the  five  im- 
portant contemporary  narratives  of 
Charles  II.'s  escape  after  the  Battle  of 
Worcester,  which  were  issued  collectively 
in  1830.  The  volume  also  contains  nu- 
merous sketches  and  photographs  by  the 
author,  together  with  portraits. 
Hortus  Vita.    By  Vernon  Lee. 

Mr.  Lee  calls  his  book  "Essays  on  the 
Gardening  of  Life,"  and  some  of  his  sub- 
jects are:  "On  Going  to  the  Play,"  "Read- 
ing Books,"  "Hearing  Music,"  "Receiving 
Letters,"  "New  Friends  and  Old,"  "In 
Praise  of  Courtship,"  "Knowing  One's 
Mind,"  and  "In  Praise  of  Silence." 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere  and  Other 
Poems.    By  William  Morris. 

A  most  artistic  edition  of  Mr.  Morris's 
poems,  illustrated  by  Jessie  M.  King. 

The  Little  People.    By  L.  Allen  Harker. 

Stories  of  little  people  which  grown 
people  should  enjoy. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

The  Rolling  Stones  in  Japan.  By  Gilbert 
Watson. 

A  large,  illustrated  book  on  Japan, 
which  is  published  in  England  by  Mr. 
Edward  Arnold,  and  for  which  the  above 
publishers  are  the  agents  in  this  country. 
The  Master  of  Gray.    By  H.  C.  Bailey. 
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An  English  novel  by  the  author  of  "My 
Lady  of  Orange"  and  "Karl  of  Erbach." 

Macmillan: 

The    Mother    of    Washington    and    Her 
Times.    By  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor. 

Mrs.  Pryor  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
social  life  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Virginia.  She  has  drawn  her  information 
from  unpublished  letters,  diaries,  and 
documents,  which  tell  the  facts  of  social 
and  domestic  life  in  Virginia  during  that 
period. 

The  Religion  of  an  Educated  Man.    By 

Francis  G.  Peabody. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  Plummer 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard 
University.  The  book  contains  three  lec- 
tures entitled,  "Religion  as  Education/9 
"The  Message  of  Christ  to  the  Scholar," 
and  "Knowledge  and  Service,"  which  Pro- 
fessor Peabody  delivered  to  the  Students 
of  Haverford  College. 

A  Century  of  Expansion.  By  Willis 
Fletcher  Johnson,  A.M.,  L.H.D. 
The  present  book  aims  to  give  the  sa- 
lient features  of  the  history  of  expansion 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  condemn  as 
well  as  to  commend,  for,  says  the  author, 
"acts  are  not  always  necessarily  right  just 
because  our  own  country  performs  them." 
The  Volume  contains  a  number  of  maps. 

Fanny  Burney.    By  Austin  Dobson. 

A  new  volume  in  the  "English  Men  of 
Letters"  series,  edited  by  John  Morly.  It 
is  a  memoir  of  Frances  Burney,  after- 
wards Madame  D'Arblay. 

The  Foe  of  Compromise  and  Other  Es- 
says. By  William  Garrott  Brown. 
The  essays  in  this  book  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, and  are,  in  addition  to  the  one  from 
which  the  title  is  taken,  "A  Defence  of 
American  Parties,"  "The  Task  of  the 
American  Historian,"  and  "The  Great  Oc- 
casions of  an  American  University." 

Getting  a  Living.    By  George  L.  Bolen. 

A  large  and  carefully  prepared  work  on 
the  problem  of  wealth  and  poverty,  of 
profits,  wages,  and  trade  unionism.  Mr. 
Bolen  is  also  the  author  of  "Plain  Facts 
as  to  the  Trusts  and  the  Tariff." 

Shakespeare's     Twelfth     Night.      Edited 
with  Introductions  and  Notes.    By  Ed- 
ward P.  Morton,  M.A. 
A    small    volume    belonging    to    the 
"Pocket  American  and  English  Classics" 
series,  edited  for  use  in  secondary  schools. 


The  Captain's  Daughter.    By  Gwendolea 
Overton. 

This  story,  by  the  author  of  "The  Her- 
itage of  Unrest"  and  "Anne  CarmeJ,"  ap- 
peared serially  in  Youth's  Companion.  It 
is  a  love  story  in  which  brass  buttons  are 
conspicuous. 

Studies  in  German  Literature  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.    By  John  Firman  Coar. 

The  author  wishes  it  understood  that 
the  present  volume  is  not  a  History  ot 
German  Literature,  but  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  elements  of  democratic  thought 
in  some  characteristic  forms  of  this  litera- 
ture. 

The  Voice  of  April-Land.     By  Ella  Hig- 
ginson. 

A  book  of  poems  by  the  author  of 
"When  the  Birds  Go  North  Again."  Mrs. 
Higginson  is  a  Western  woman,  and  her 
poems  are  very  much  worth  while.  Her 
photograph  appears  under  chronicle  and 
comment  of  this  issue. 

The  History  of  American  Sculpture.    By 

Lorado  Taft. 

Mr.  Taft  traces  the  history  of  Americas 
sculpture  from  its  beginning  early  in  the 
last  century  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  book  is  handsomely  bound  and  the 
text  is  accompanied  by  many  reproduc- 
tions and  twelve  full  page  photogravures. 
This  is  the  initial  volume  in  a  series  en- 
titled "The  History  of  American  Art," 
edited  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  This  book 
will  be  reviewed  in  a  forthcoming  number. 

Two  Centuries  of  Costumes  in  America. 

By  Alice  Morse  Earle.    Two  volumes. 

Two  elaborately  illustrated  volumes  by 
the  author  of  "Sun-Dials  and  Roses  of 
Yesterday."  The  main  purpose  of  the 
work  is  to  describe  in  detail  the  dress  of 
each  period,  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
Lafayette,  who  landed  at  Castle  Garden  in 
1824. 

Elements  of  Political  Economy.     By  J. 

Shield  Nicholson,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

This  work  is  intended  primarily  for  the 
use  of  students.  The  leading  principles 
are  stated  without  the  introduction  of 
controversial  matter.  The  book  is  divided 
into  five  parts:  Scope  and  Methods,  Con- 
sumption and  Production,  Distribution. 
Exchange,  Economic  Progress,  and  The 
Economic  Functions  of  Government. 

Poems.    By  George  Edward  Woodberrr. 

The  author  has  here  collected  all  of  his 

published  verse,  with  the   exception  of 

"The  Roamer."    The  volume  "represents 
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the   passing    0f  many  years,  and  begins 
from  days  almost  of  boyhood." 

IcCtare,  Phillips: 

The    Reign    of   Queen   Isyl.     By   Gelett 

Burgess  and  Will  Irwin. 

A  romantic  medley  of  California.  The 
book  is  really  a  collection  of  tales,  but 
they  deal  principally  with  one  Isyl,  who 
is  crowned  Queen  of  a  Flower  Festival 
in  the  place  of  Belle  Norine,  as  this  lady 
mysteriously  disappears  on  the  eve  of  the 
Festival.  "In  the  form  and  material  of 
the  book/*  announce  the  publishers, 
"there  is  some  resemblance  to  Chaucer's 
'Canterbury  Tales.' " 

The  Lyceum  and  Henry  Irving.    By  Aus- 
tin Brereton. 

A  large  illustrated  volume  which  gives 
a  complete  history  of  the  famous  English 
theatre.  It  is  a  fascinating  book,  and  the 
reproductions  of  some  of  the  play  bills 
and  "passes"  to  the  theatre  add  to  its  in- 
terest. The  last  performance  held  in  the 
theatre  took  place  on  Saturday,  July  19, 
1902. 

Neely: 

Romance  and  Tragedy  of  a  Summer.    By 
*    Mrs.  D.  H.  Wall. 

The  less  said  of  this  novel  the  better. 

New  Harlem  Publishing  Company: 
Arise,  Take  Thy  Journey.  By  Henry  Pen- 
nington Toler. 

A  small  book,  the  object  of  its  publica- 
tion being  threefold.  "I.  To  announce 
that  the  present  city  of  New  York  is  the 
'New  Jerusalem'  of  prophecy.  II.  To  out- 
line the  story  of  the  'Appointed  Work,'  in 
its  relation  to  prophecy,  and  in  particular 
to  the  revelation  of  the  'City  of  Truth.' 
III.  To  illustrate  the  application  of  Chris- 
tian Science  to  spiritual  laws  and  Bible 
sayings." 

New  Talmud  Publishing  Company: 
The  History  of  the  Talmud.    By  Michael 
L.  Rodkinson.    Volumes  I.  and  II. 
i         This   work  covers  the  history  of  the 
Talmud  from  the  time  of  its  formation, 
about  200  b.c,  up  to  the  present  day. 

Outlook  Company: 
The  Adventures  of  Dorothy.    By  Jocelyn 

Lewis. 

A  story  for  girls  about  the  adventures 
of  a  little  girl  who  leads  a  strenuous  life 
on  a  big  farm. 

The    Outlook    Fairy    Book    for    Little 
People.    By  Laura  Winnington. 
There  are  enough  fair}  stories  in  this 


volume  to  keep  the  little  ones  entertained 
for  some  time.  Most  of  them  are  trans- 
lations from  the  German,  French,  Span- 
ish, and  Italian. 

The   Story  of  a   Labour  Agitator.     By 

Joseph  R.  Buchanan. 

The  late  Henry  George  was  among 
those  who  urged  Mr.  Buchanan  to  prepare 
the  story  of  his  life  as  a  labour  agitator. 
During  the  years  of  which  he  writes,  "that 
crucial  period  between  1880  and  1890,"  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  the  editor  of  a  labour 
paper,  and  with  the  suspension  of  that 
paper  he  accepted  a  salaried  position  with 
the  American  Press  Association,  as  the 
editor  of  its  department  of  economics.  In 
this  capacity  he  continues  to  champion 
the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life. 

Pott  and  Company: 
Budapest,  the  City  of  the  Magyars.    By 
F.  Berkeley  Smith. 

A  book  of  travel  which  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Kossuth's  country.  The 
numerous  illustrations  in  the  volume  are 
painted,  drawn,  or  photographed  by  the 
author. 

Putnam's  Sons: 
Poems  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Edited 
by  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary.     Two  vol- 
umes. 

The  especial  interest  attached  to  these 
volumes  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  illustra- 
tions are  reproduced  from  Rossetti's  own 
drawings.  The  poems  are,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, arranged  in  chronological  order. 

The  Laws  and  Principles  of  Bridge,  with 
Cases  and  Decisions  Reviewed  and  Ex- 
plained.   By  "Badsworth." 
A  handbook  on  the  popular  game,  by 
one  of  England's  best  players.    The  In- 
troduction should  be  a  help  to  beginners. 

Literary  New  York.  Its  Landmarks  and 
Associations.  By  Charles  Hemstreet. 
Mr.  Hemstreet  is  a  well-known  author- 
ity on  New  York,  literary  New  York  es- 
pecially, and  his  descriptions  in  this  vol- 
ume cluster  around  the  literary  figures  of 
old  New  York.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
and  illustrated. 

Infection  and  Immunity  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  the  Prevention  of  Infectious 
Diseases.  By  George  M.  Sternberg, 
M.D.,  LL.D. 

A  book  intended  for  non-medical  read- 
ers, in  which  the  author  has  avoided  tech- 
nical terms  so  far  as  practicable.  Dr. 
Sternberg  states  the  main  facts  of  infec- 
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tion  and  immunity,  and  indicates  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases. 

A  History  of  Mediaeval  Political  History 
in  the  West.     By  R.  W.  Carlyle,  C  L. 
E.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A.    Volume  I. 
Volume    I.   of   this   series   covers   the 
period   from  the  second  century  to  the 
ninth,  and  it  is  written  by  A.  J.  Carlyle. 
It  treats  of  the  elements  out  of  which  the 
more    developed   theory   of   the    Middle 
Ages  arose.     The  work  is  to  be  carried 
on  to  the  political  theorists  of  the  six- 
teenth and  early  seventeenth  centuries. 

A  Message  from  the  Past.     By  Charles 

H.  Eaton. 

A  book  of  sermons  by  the  late  Dr. 
Eaton,  who  during  his  life  was  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity  in  this 
city.  These  sermons  are  from  steno- 
graphic notes,  and  have  been  selected  and 
edited  by  Mrs.  Eaton. 
A  us  tro- Hungarian    Life    in    Town    and 

Country.    By  Francis  H.  E.  Palmer. 

An  illustrated  book  belonging  to  a  ser- 
ies entitled  "Our  European  Neighbours," 
edited  by  William  Harbutt  Dawson.  This 
is  the  ninth  book  in  the  series,  the  last, 
now  in  preparation,  will  be  Turkish  Life 
in  Town  and  Country. 

The  Record  of  a  Family. 

A  book  which  affords  an  opportunity  to 
keep  data  in  the  lives  of  the  children  from 
birth  to  maturity.  Space  is  provided  for 
the  record  of  five  children,  and  an  ap- 
pendix is  included  which  gives  health 
notes  and  directions  as  to  the  course  to 
be  taken  in  case  of  accidents. 

Abbas  Effendi.    His  Life  and  Teachings. 

By  Myron  H.  Phelps. 

A  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Babis,  or 
Beha'is,  founded  by  the  Persian  Bab  and 
by  his  successors,  Beha  Ullah  and  Abbas 
Effendi.  There  is  an  introduction  by  Ed- 
ward Granville  Browne,  Professor  of 
Arabic  and  Lecturer  in  Persian  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Japanese  Physical  Training.  By  H.  Irving 

Hancock. 

Mr.  Hancock  describes  the  system  of 
exercise,  diet,  and  general  mode  of  living 
of  the  Japanese  people.  The  book  is  il- 
lustrated from  photographs  taken  by 
George  J.  Hare,  Jr. 

Revell  and  Company: 
To-day  in  Syria  and  Palestine.     By  Wil- 
liam Eleroy  Curtis. 
Mr.  Curtis  describes  the  Holy  Land  and 


the  historical  scenes  of  Syria  as  they  ap- 
pear to-day  to  a  newspaper  reporter.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  from  kodak  photo- 
graphs. Mr.  Curtis  gathered  his  material 
while  he  was  travelling;  he  would  usual hr 
write  on  an  average  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred words  a  day,  much  of  it  being  dic- 
tated to  his  son,  Elroy  Curtis. 

The   New   Era  in  the   Philippines.     By 

Arthur  J.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  views  the  situation  in  the 
Philippines  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  citizen,  and  his  statements  are 
made  from  personal  observation.  Some 
of  the  chapter  headings  arc:  'The  Labour 
Problem  in  the  Philippines,"  "The  Chi- 
nese in  the  Philippines,"  "The  Catholic 
Church,"  "Progress  of  Protestantism," 
and  "America's  Prospect  in  the  Islands." 

The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  Poetically  Inter- 
preted. Selected  by  Alice  Jennings. 
In  an  introduction,  Mr.  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  waxes  enthusiastic  and  says:  "Here 
are  rich  stores  of  the  heart's  wisdom 
gathered  from  all  the  realms  of  poesy. 
So  far  as  I  know,  this  book  is  unique;  and 
I  dare  to  say  that  it  will  appeal  to  a 
widening  circle  of  readers  alive  to  the 
serious  interests  of  the  spiritual  life.** 

The  Story  of  the  Nazarene.    By  Noah  K. 

Davis. 

In  this  "popular  presentation  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord,"  Dr.  Davis  embodies  the 
result  of  twenty-five  years'  study.  Since 
1873  Dr.  Davis  has  held  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  oi 
Virginia. 

Scribner: 

Shoes  and   Rations  for  a   Long  March. 

By  H.  Clay  Trumbull. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  Regi- 
mental Chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War.  In  a  sub- 
title the  volume  is  described  as  "Needs 
and  Supplies  in  Every-Day  Life."  The 
chapters  are  really  sermons,  most  of  them 
having  formed  the  subject  for  talks  in 
camp  and  field. 

The  Book  of  the  Courtier.  By  Count 
Baldesar  Castoglione.  (1528.)  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  Leonard  Eck- 
stein Opdycke. 

The  Book  of  the  Courtier  was  written 
between  the  years  1508  and  1516,  at 
Urbion  and  Rome,  and  it  was  first  printed 
in  Venice  in  April,  1528.  Since  that  time 
there  have  appeared  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  editions.  In  a  preface  the 
translator  says:  "Reasons  for  presenting 
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this  old  book  anew  were  found  in  the 
esteem,  that  it  long  enjoyed,  in  the  rank 
still  held  by  it  in  Italian  literature,  and 
in  the  fact  that,  of  three  former  English 
versions,  the  first  (recently  twice  reprint- 
ed) is  too  antiquated  to  be  readily  intel- 
ligible to  the  general  reader,  while  the 
other  two  (published  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago)  are  seldom  met 
in  any  but   large  public  libraries." 

Autobiography    of    Seventy    Years.     By 
George  F.  Hoar.    Two  volumes. 

Senator    Hoar  never  kept  a  diary,  so 
that    what   he  writes  in  these  two  large 
volumes  is  from  memory.  "In  my  younger 
days,"   he   says  in  his  introductory  chap- 
ter,    "there    were    among    my    kindred 
and    near    friends   persons   who   knew  the 
great    actors  of  the   Revolutionary  time 
and  the  time  which  followed  till  I  came 
to  manhood  myself.    But  I  did  not  know 
enough  to  ask  questions.     If  I  had,  and 
had  recorded  the  answers,  I  could  write 
a   very    large   part   of   the   political   and 
literary    history   of   the    United    States." 
Portraits  accompany  the  text,  the  frontis- 
piece in  Volume  I.  being  the  reproduction 
of  a  photograph  of  Senator  Hoar  taken  in 
1897. 

The     Story    of    King    Arthur    and    His 

Knights.    By  Howard  Pyle. 

In  a  large  volume,  illustrated  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Pyle  tells  the  story  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  in  a  foreword  he  promises  to 
continue  the  story  some  other  time  in  an- 
other book. 

Odd  Craft.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  of  the  sailor 
when  he  is  on  shore.  The  book  is  hu- 
morously illustrated  by  Mr.  Will  Owens. 

From  Saranac  to  the  Marquesas  and  Be- 
yond.    Edited  and  arranged  by  Marie 
Clothilde  Balfour. 
Herein  may  be  found  the  letters  written 

by  Mrs.  Stevenson  during  1887-88  to  her 

sister,  Jane  Whyte  Balfour.     George  W. 

Balfour  has  written  a  short  introduction 

fo  the  volume. 

Sentfner  Publishing  Company: 
The  Twentieth  Century  Latin-Book  for 
Regents'  Schools,  High  Schools,  and 
Academies.  By  Alexis  E.  Sentfner, 
Robert  E.  C.  Sentfner,  and  Herman  F. 
Sentfner. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  has  been  to  edit 
a  work  of  practical  utility,  representative 
of  the  latest  approved  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  first  year  in  Latin. 


Smart  Set  Publishing  Company: 
The  Shutters  of  Silence.  By  G.  B.  Burgin. 
A  novel  which  pictures  the  life  of  a 
boy  in  a  Trappist  monastery  in  Canada, 
then  shows  him  grown  to  manhood  and 
suddenly  thrust  into  the  social  whirl. 

Smith  and  Willrins: 

Crowned  at  Elim.  By  Stella  Eugenie 
Asling. 

A  novel  which  portrays  life  in  the  early 
days  in  Canada.  Miss  Asling  is  herself  a 
Canadian,  and  this  is  her  first  venture  as 
a  novelist. 

Stokes  Company: 

In  Gnome  Man's  Land.    By  O.  H.  Von 

Gottschalk. 

A  book  for  the  little  ones  in  which  the 
story  is  told  in  verse,  accompanied  by 
amusing  illustrations. 

The  O'Ruddys.     By  Stephen  Crane  and 

Robert  Barr. 

At  the  time  of  Stephen  Crane's  death 
this  manuscript  was  very  nearly  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Crane,  feeling  that  he  would 
never  get  well,  talked  over  the  completion 
of  the  novel  with  Robert  Barr,  who  agreed 
to  finish  the  story.  This  Mr.  Barr  has 
now  done,  and  a  romance  full  of  humour 
and  incident  is  the  result. 

The  Humming  Top,  or  Debit  and  Credit 
in    the    Next    World.     Translated    by 
Blanche  Willis  Howard. 
A.  charming  new  edition  of  Theobald 

Gross's    German    story    for    children,    of 

which  this  is  the  authorised  translation. 

The  illustrations  are  by  Albert  D.  Blash- 

field. 

Children  of  the  Arctic  Period.  By  the 
Snow  Baby  and  Her  Mother. 
Here  is  a  story  for  children  which  is 
instructive  as  well  as  entertaining.  The 
book  is  a  large  one  and  is  profusely  illus- 
trated from  photographs. 

The  Book  of  the  Cat.  With  facsimiles 
of  drawings  in  color  by  Elisabeth  F. 
Bonsai  1,  and  with  stories  and  verses 
written  for  the  pictures  by  Mabel 
Humphrey. 

The  above  gives  a  pretty  good  descrip- 
tion of  what  this  book  is.  We  simply  add 
that  the  illustrations  are  unusually  at- 
tractive and  that  the  book  should  be 
counted  among  the  really  good  juveniles 
for  the  Holidays. 

The  Book  of  the  Child.  With  facsimiles 
of  drawings  in  colour  by  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith   and    Elisabeth    Shippen    Green, 
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and  with  stories  and  verses  written  for 
the  pictures  by  Mabel  Humphrey. 
A    companion    volume    to    the    above, 
equally  attractive  in  text  and  illustration. 

Rips  and  Raps.  By  L.  de  V.  Matthew- 
man. 

A  small  book  which  some  persons  may 
find  amusing.  "Crankisms"  is  from  the 
same  author.  The  pictures  which  accom- 
pany these  "raps"  are  by  T.  Fleming. 

Incomparable    Bellairs.     By   Agnes   and 
I         Agerton  Castle. 

J  All  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle's  novels  have 
i  a  daintiness  and  a  delicacy  which  make 
very  charming  reading.  Their  new  story 
is  in  very  much  the  same  vein  as  their 
predecessors.  The  heroine  is  Kitty  Bel- 
lairs, of  the  Bath  Comedy  fame. 

The  Old  Furniture  Book  with  a  Sketch 
of  Past  Days  and  Ways.  By  N.  Hudson 
Moore. 

There  are  over  a  hundred  illustrations 
in  this  book,  with  chapters  on  Dutch 
Furniture,  Chippendale,  Old  Leather, 
Turkey  Work,  Colonial  and  Later  Pe- 
riods, French  Furniture,  and  Musical  In- 
struments. 

In  Old  Egypt.    By  H.  Pereira  Mendes. 

A  story  for  boys  and  girls  "about  the 
Bible  but  not  in  the  Bible."  The  illus- 
trations are  by  Mabel  L.  Humphrey. 

Taylor  and  Company: 
Hypatia,  or  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face. 
By  Charles  Kingsley.     With  an  Intro- 
duction   by    Maurice    Kingsley.     Two 
volumes. 

The  latest  volumes  in  the  Library  Edi- 
tion of  the  "Novels,  Poems,  and  Memo- 
ries" of  Kingsley,  and  which  is  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  "Letters  and  Memories," 
edited  by  his  wife.  The  edition  will  be 
complete  in  fourteen  volumes. 

Mother  Goose  and  Others  in  Wall  Street. 
By  "Bond  Mann." 
A  small  book  of  humorous  verse,  of 

which  the  following  is  a  specimen: 
Little  Jack  Horner 
Got  caught  in  a  Corner, 

Not  knowing  "and  interest"  from  "flat." 
His  Pater  made  good, 
As  Pater  sports  should, 

By  buying  some  "dogs"  and  a  "cat." 

Treat  and  Company: 

Famous  Men  of  the  Old  Testament.     By 
Morton  Bryan  Wharton,  D.D. 
The     biblical     characters     which     Dr. 

Wharton  considers  are:  Abraham,  Jacob, 


Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua,  Gideon,  Jephthaa, 
Eli,  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Elijah,  Jonah, 
Daniel,  Balaam,  Absalom,  and  Nehenriah, 

Weasels  and  Company: 
Famous  Battles  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Described  by  Archibald  Forbes, 
George  A.  Henty,  Major  Arthur  Grif- 
fiths, and  Other  Well- Known  Writers. 
1801-1817.  1861-1871.  Edited  by  Charles 
Welsh.    Two  volumes. 

Each  of  the  above  volumes  covers  a 
definite  period,  and  is  quite  complete  in 
itself.  These  stories  of  great  battles  as 
they  are  told  by  well-known  writers 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  boy 
readers. 

Reading  a  Poem.    By  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray. 

"Reading  a  Poem"  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  May,  1841,  in  the  pages  oi 
The  Britannia,  a  weekly  paper  which  is 
no  longer  in  existence.  The  poem  was 
issued  under  the  title  of  "Loose  Sketches.'' 
It  was  first  reprinted  in  "The  Sette  of  Odd 
Volumes,"  in  May,  1891,  and  it  is  from  a 
copy  of  "The  Odd  Volumes"  that  the 
present  reprint  is  taken. 

Napoleon    Bonaparte.     By    William   C 
Sprague. 

A  history  of  the  "Man  of  Destiny," 
written  for  boys. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Saalfield  Publishing  Company: 

Circus  Day.    By  George  Ade. 

A  small  book  for  small  children  de- 
scribing the  events  of  a  "circus  day  "  with 
appropriate  illustrations  of  the  small  boy, 
the  tent,  and  the  elephant,  by  John  T. 
McCutcheon. 

Roger  and  Rose  and  Other  Stories.    By 
Katharine  Beebe. 

A  book  of  short  stories  for  children, 
illustrated  by  Katharine  H.  Greenland. 

Boston. 

Badger: 

The  Master-Feeling.    By  N.  AlmiralL 

A  novel  which  tells  the  life  story  of  one 
Agatha  Peynton. 

The  Apex.  By  Thomas  B.  Gould. 
,  A  small  volume,  dealing  with  religion. 
"I  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the  abil- 
ity to  write  a  large  book,"  says  Mr.  Gould, 
"but  I  have  for  years  had  the  desire  to 
sow  some  seed  of  this  kind* 
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The  Musician.    By  Frank  Waters. 

A  narrative  poem  founded  upon  a  Ger- 
man legend  of  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

Songs   by    the  Wayside.     By  William  J. 

Fischer,  M.D. 

A  collection  of  more  than  a  hundred 
poems  by  a  young  Canadian  physician. 
His  portrait  serves  as  a  frontispiece  to 
the  little  volume. 

Sonnets    of   the   Head   and   Heart.     By 

Joseph  Warren  Beach. 

Another  book  of  verse  by  a  new  poet. 
The  entire  volume  is  made  up  of  "de- 
tached    sonnets"    and    "sonnet    sequences." 

The  Age  of  Ivory.    By  Henry  Harmon 

Chamberlin. 

A  book  of  humorous  verse  in  which  Mr. 
Chamberlin  aims  to  show  how  much  bet- 
ter the  world  would  be  if  the  elephant 
had  evolved  instead  of  the  ape. 

A  Pilgrim  Jew.    By  the  Reverend  Charles 

Coke  Woods. 

A  romantic  poem,  which  the  publisher 
seems  to  think  "one  of  the  most  beautiful 
tributes  to  the  Jew  ever  put  in  print." 

The    Conceits  of  a  General  Lover.     By 

Edward  W.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Barnard's  poems  are  familiar  to 
many  readers  of  magazines  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  this  book  he  has  col- 
lected about  two  hundred  vers  de  societt. 

Barefoot  Time.    By  Adelbert  Farrington 

Caldwell. 

A  collection  of  child's  verse,  many  of 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Youth's 
Companion,  the  Outlook,  the  Independent, 
and  the  Sunday-School  Times. 

The   Song  at   Midnight.     By   Mary   M. 

Adams. 

A  posthumous  volume  of  poems  by  the 
wife  of  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  late 
President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
There  are  more  than  a  hundred  poems  in 
the  collections,  odes,  lyrics,  and  sonnets. 

A  Hill  Prayer.    By  Marian  Warner  Wild- 
man. 

A  book  of  poems,  many  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Century  and  Harper's. 
In  1899  Miss  Wildman  received  a  prize  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  poem, 
the  prize  being  offered  by  the  Century 
Magazine  to  college  undergraduates. 

Vita:  A  Drama.    By  Grace  Denio  Litch- 
field. 

A  dramatic  poem  in  three  acts,  the  per- 
sonages in  the  drama  bearing  these 
names:    Time,   Vita,   Truth,   Happiness, 


Faith,  Care,  Malice,  Hope,  and  History. 
Miss  Litchfield  is  well  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  books  of  poetry  and 
prose. 

Heartsease  and  Rue.    By  Heloise  Soule. 

As  in  the  case  with  the  majority  of  Mr. 
Badger's  publications,  this  is  a  volume  of 
verse. 

Dana  Bates  and  Company: 

A  Hermit's  Wild  Friends.     By  Mason  A. 

Walton. 

Mr.  Walton  is  known  as  the  hermit  of 
Bond's  Hill,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  in 
this  volume  he  gives  an  account  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  solitary  life  in  the  woods. 
The  author  has  for  years  been  a  con- 
tributor to  Forest  and  Stream,  where  he 
has  signed  himself  "Hermit." 

Some    Famous    American    Schools.     By 

Oscar  Fay  Adams. 

An  illustrated  volume  which  gives  a 
popular  account  of  the  foundation,  his- 
tory, and  traditions  of  some  of  the  well- 
known  boys'  schools  in  America,  such 
as  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  St.  Paul's, 
Groton,  Lawrenceville,  Narazeth  Hall, 
and  Belmont. 

Mother  Bunny.    By  Harriet  A.  Cheever. 

A  children's  story.  "Mother  Bunny" 
tells  of  a  rabbit's  adventures,  and  ad- 
dresses her  tale  to  a  little  boy. 

Daddy  Joe's  Fiddle.    By  Faith  Bickford. 
A  story  for  the  young  reader.    Opechee 
is  a  little  half  Indian  child  who  learns  to 
play  the  violin. 

Forbes  and  Company: 

Soul  Sonnets  of  a  Stenographer.  By  Sam- 
uel Ellsworth  Kiser. 
In  twenty-nine   sonnets   Mr.    Kiser  tells 
the    story    of    a    stenographer's    ambitions, 
and  he  tells  it  in  his  usual  light  vein. 

Impertinent    Poems.     By    Edmund    Vance 

Cooke. 

A  collection  of  light  "poems,"  some  of 
them  having  been  printed  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  Ainslee's  Magazine. 

Ginn  and  Company: 
A  Little   Brother  to  the  Bear.     By  Wil- 
liam J.  Long. 

A  new  animal  book  by  the  author  of 
"School  of  the  Woods."  The  sketches  in 
this  volume  are  reproduced  from  the  au- 
thor's own  note-book,  and  the  observa- 
tions cover  a  period  of  some  thirty  years. 
Some  of  the  chapters  represent  the  char- 
acteristics   of    animals    and   birds    of    the 
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same  species,  while  others  show  the  in- 
telligence of  certain  individual  animals. 

Poems  of  Tennyson.     Edited  by  Henry 

Van  Dyke  and  D.  Laureance  Chambers, 

A.M.  „ 

A  volume  belonging  to  the  "Athenaeum 

Press"  series.    This  series  includes  choice 

works  of  English  literature,  edited  for  use 

in  schools,  colleges,  and  libraries,  as  well 

as  for  the  general  reader. 

Educational   Music   Course.     New   First 

Music  Reader.    By  James  McLaughlin, 

George  A.  Veazie,  and  W.  W.  Gilchrist. 

The  material  in  this  volume  is  made  up 

of    poems     which    illustrate    the    various 

moods  of  childlife,  together  with  melodic 

settings  which  interpret  the  spirit  of  the 

poetry.    The  book  is  for  use  in  the  second 

and  third  or  third  and  fourth  grades  in 

public  schools. 

Poems  of  Tennyson.  Chosen  and  edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

This  book  was  begun  about  seven  years 
ago.  It  is  a  full  and  representative  selec- 
tion of  the  best  poems  of  Tennyson,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  show  the  variety  of  his 
work,  and  printed  in  one  volume,  not  too 
large  to  hold  in  the  hand  or  carry  in  the 
pocket. 

The  Modern  Age.     Part  II.     By  Philip 

Van  Ness  Myers. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  intended  primarily  as  a  school 
text  book.  The  book  was  first  copy- 
righted in  1885. 

Stories  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  By  Charles 

D.  Shaw. 

This  collection  of  stories  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  is  intended  for  supplementary 
reading,  and  may  be  used  as  early  as  the 
third  year.  It  includes  many  of  the  tales 
of  Greek  mythology. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 
A  Touch  of  Sun  and  Other  Stories.     By 

Mary  Hallock  Foote. 

There  are  four  stories  in  this  book,  "A 
Touch  of  Sun,"  which  shows  how  a  girl 
won  the  favour  of  her  lover's  mother;  "Pil- 
grims to  Mecca,"  in  which  a  San  Fran- 
cisco girl  is  sent  to  Boston  to  be  edu- 
cated; "The  Maid's  Progress,"  and  "The 
Harshaw  Bride." 

The  Little  Chevalier.  By  M.  E.  M.  Davis. 
Mrs.  "Mollie  Moore"  Davis,  a  New  Or- 
leans woman,  has  written  a  romantic  tale 
of  the  French  regime  in  New  Orleans  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury. It  tells  of  the  adventures  of  a  young 
viscount  who  came  from  Paris  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  killed  in 
a  duel  the  year  before  the  story  opens. 

The  Passing  Show.  By  Harriet  Monroe. 
There  are  five  modern  plays  in  verse  in 
this  volume:  "The  Thunderstorm,"  "At 
the  Goal,"  "After  All,"  "A  Modern 
Minuet,"  "It  Passes  By." 

The    Great    Poets   of    Italy.      By   Oscar 

Kuhns. 

The  author,  a  professor  in  Wesleyan 
University,  gives  an  account  of  the  fa- 
mous poets  of  Italy,  with  quotations  in 
translation  of  passages  from  their  works. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  Italian 
Literature. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  By  Lyman  Abbott. 

A  biography  by  Dr.  Abbott,  the  editor 
of  the  Outlook,  and,  as  every  one  knows. 
Mr.  Beecher's  successor  in  the  pulpit  of 
Plymouth  Church.  The  volume  also  con- 
tains a  bibliography  of  Mr.  Beecher's  ser- 
mons and  writings  prepared  by  the  Rever- 
end W.  E.  Davenport. 

Comments  of  John  Ruskin  on  the  Drrina 
Commedia.  Compiled  by  George  P. 
Huntington. 

In  this  volume  are  brought  together  all 
of  Ruskin's  interpretations  and  criticisms 
of  the  Divine  Comedy.  There  is  an  in- 
troduction by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

The  Singing  Leaves.  By  Josephine  Pres- 
ton Peabody. 

Miss  Peabody  is  one  of  the  younger 
poets  of  to-day  who  has  already  attained 
considerable  reputation.  This  is  a  small 
volume  containing  about  seventy  poems. 

Lee  and  Shepard: 
Joe   the   Survivor.     By   Edward   Strate- 

meyer. 

A  book  for  boys  which  relates  the  trials 
and  triumphs  of  a  country  boy  who  is 
obliged  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  help 
to  support  a  twin  sister  and  an  invalid 
father.    This  story  ran  as  a  serial  in  1894. 

Laurel  Leaves  for  Little  Folk.  Edited, 
Illustrated,  and  Decorated  by  Mary  E. 
Phillips. 

Miss  Phillips  has  devoted  three  years  to 
the  preparation  of  this  artistic  book  for 
children.  In  her  collection  may  be  found 
bits  of  verse  and  prose  from  the  following 
writers:  Eugene  Field,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son,  Joaquin  Miller,  Titus  Munson  Coan, 
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William  Wetmore  Story,  M.  E.  W.  Sher- 
wood, and  others. 

The   Girl  Who  Kept  Up.    By  Mary  Mc- 
Rae  Cutler. 

A  story  for  boys  and  girls  which  tells 
of  the  friendship  of  a  boy  and  girl.  The 
boy  goes  to  college  while  the  girl  is 
obliged  to  remain  at  home  to  help  her 
family  during  their  misfortune;  but 
through  pluck  and  strength  of  character 
she  secures  an  education. 

A    Lassie     of   the    Isles.     By   Adele    £. 
Thompson. 

An  historical  story  for  young  readers. 
It  belongs  to  the  "Brave  Heart"  series  and 
deals  with  the  romantic  story  of  Flora 
Mac  dona  Id,  who  aided  in  the  escape  of 
Charles  Stuart,  the  "Young  Pretender." 

Famous  Children  Who  Have  Gained  Re- 
nown in  the  Past.    By  H.  Twitchell. 

These  are  stories  of  boys  and  girls  who 
for  deeds  and  experiences  during  their 
childhood  have  become  famous  in  history, 
song,  and  story.  The  subjects  are  grouped 
as  "Royal  Children,"  "Child  Artists," 
"Learned  Children,"  "Devoted  Children," 
"Heroic  Children,"  etc.  Mozart,  David, 
Joan  of  Arc,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
and  Louis  XVII.  are  among  the  person- 
ages who  appear  in  these  stories. 

Don'ts    for    Mothers.     By    Gabrielle    E. 
Jackson. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
"don'ts"  in  this  little  handbook,  which 
Mrs.  Jackson  dedicates  to  "the  women  of 
our  dear  land  who  share  with  me  the 
priceless  blessing  of  motherhood." 

Dorothy's  Playmates.    By  Amy  Brooks. 

A  story  for  children  which  is  the  second 
in  the  "Dorothy  Dainty"  series.  Miss 
Brooks,  who  is  well  known  as  a  writer 
of  juvenile  books,  has  illustrated  this 
story  herself. 

Rover's  Story.  By  Helena  Higginbotham. 

A  dog  story  written  in  the  form  of  an 
autobiography.  Rover  is  referred  to  as 
a  "calico"  dog,  because  of  his  colouring. 
He  is  a  real  and  well-known  collie  in  a 
Massachusetts  town. 

Two    Young    Lumbermen.     By    Edward 
Stratemeyer. 

A  story,  complete  in  itself,  which  forms 

the  first  volume  of  the  "Great  American 

Industries"  series.    It  is  the  story  of  two 

boys  who  have  been  brought  up  among 

!         the  lumbermen  of  their  own  State,  and 


who  in  seeking  their  fortunes  travel  from 
Maine  to  Oregon. 

The  Visit  of  Lafayette.     By  Lucia  Gray 

Swett. 

A  book  of  verse  which  tells  the  story  of 
an  aged  housekeeper  who  had  charge  of 
a  colonial  mansion  in  New  Hampshire 
which  Lafayette  visited  in  1825.  The 
frontispiece  is  the  reproduction  of  a  por- 
trait of  General  Lafayette  which  is  in 
the  Lee  Memorial  Chapel  in  Lexington. 
Va. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Life  Radiant.    By  Lilian  Whiting. 

A  book  which  aims  to  portray  a  prac- 
tical ideal  for  daily  living.  It  is,  in  a  way, 
a  sequel  to  Miss  Whiting's  'The  World 
Beautiful." 

Daniel   Webster   for   Young   Americans. 

With   an    Introduction   and   Notes   by 

Charles  F.  Richardson. 

A  collection  of  the  great  speeches  of 
Daniel  Webster  arranged  for  the  youth  of 
the  United  States.  Edwin  P.  Whipple  has 
added  an  essay  on  "Webster  as  a  Master 
of  English  Style." 

Famous  Actors  and  Actresses  and  Their 

Homes.    By  Gustav  Kobbe. 

A  most  interesting  book  with  unusually 
attractive  illustrations.  The  actors,  whom 
Mr.  Kobbe  interviews,  are  Maude  Adams, 
Ethel  Barrymore,  John  Drew,  William 
Gillette,  Richard  Mansfield,  Julia  Marlow, 
Annie  Russell,  E.  H.  Sothern  and  his  wife, 
and  Francis  Wilson.  There  are  also  chap- 
ters on  the  Lambs  and  the  Players  Clubs. 

New  England  History  in  Ballads.  By  Ed- 
ward E.  Hale  and  His  Children. 
In  his  introduction  Mr.  Hale  says  that 
there  are  some  forty  or  fifty  poems,  more 
or  less  narrative,  which  ought  to  be  read 
in  any  thoughtful  study  of  New  England 
history.  These  poems  he  has  collected 
together  in  this  volume,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  Ellen  D.  Hale,  Philip  L.  Hale, 
and  Lilian  Hale. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company: 

Five  Little  Peppers  at  School.    By  Mar- 
garet Sidney. 

A  new  "Pepper"  book  for  young  people, 
in  which  the  author  tells  of  the  merry 
school  days  of  the  five  Peppers. 

The  Deathless  Book.  By  David  O.  Mears, 

D.D. 

A  new  edition  of  a  religious  book  which 
first  appeared  in  1888.  There  are  ten  lec- 
tures in  the  volume. 
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scene  laid  in  the  west  of  England  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II. 

The  Village  Champion.    By  W.  O.  Stod- 
dard. 
A  book  for  boys  in  which  the  young 

hero  is  as  fond  of  fun  and  mischief  as  the 

proverbial  boy. 

A  Little  Tom-Boy.    By  Amy  E.  Blanch- 

ard. 

The  adventures  of  a  little  girl  who  lives 
with  a  precise,  old-fashioned  grand- 
mother, and  as  this  little  girl  is  the  tom- 
boy in  the  case,  her  troubles  are  many. 

Two     Maryland     Girls.      By     Amy     E. 

Blanchard. 

Young  girls  should  enjoy  this  book.  It 
is  the  story  of  two  sisters  entirely  unlike 
in  character,  one  being  a  girl  of  high 
ideals,  while  the  other  is  weak  and  selfish, 
without  high  moral  standards. 

Letters  from  Pussycatville.    By  S.  Louise 

Patteson. 

Mrs.  Patteson,  the  author  of  Pussy 
Meow,  has  brought  out  a  new  cat  story 
which  will  please  the  children.  These 
"letters"  tell  of  the  experiences  and  hopes 
and  fears  of  "Buffie,"  "Madam  Muff," 
"Snowball,"  "Snowdrop,"  "Topsy,"  and 
"Thomas." 

What  Two  Children  Did.     By  Charlotte 

E.  Chittenden. 

An  entertaining  little  story  of  the  do- 
ings of  two  mischievous  children  who  in- 
herit a  large  fortune.  The  author  shows 
how  these  children  use  this  money  in 
helping  other  children. 

Marie  Corelli.  The  Writer  and  the 
Woman.  By  T.  F.  G.  Coates  and  R.  S. 
Warren  Bell. 

Admirers  of  Marie  Corelli  will  probably 
wish  to  own  this  book.  The  authors  have 
written  a  biography  concerning  Miss 
Corelli  as  woman  and  as  writer.  The 
book  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  au- 
thor's various  books,  and  in  each  case 
has  quoted  such  passages  as  may  be  read 
with  interest.  Illustrations  accompany 
the  text 

The  Rambillicus  Book.  By  Walt  Mc- 
Dougali. 

These  wonder  tales  are  intended  for 
children  "from  seven  to  seventy."  Many 
of  them  have  appeared  during  the  last 
year  in  the  large  Sunday  journals  of  the 
United  States.  The  illustrations,  show- 
ing a  collection  of  zoological  subjects,  are 
by  Mr.  McDougall,  who  is  well  known 
as  a  cartoonist. 


Philadelphia. 

Fisher  and  Company: 
Our  Annual  Execution.     Preceded  by  A 

Word   on   the   Annuals.      By   William 

Makepiece  Thackeray. 

"A  Word  on  the  Annuals"  appeared  in 
Fraser's  Magazine  for  December,  1837, 
and  "Our  Annual  Execution"  in  the  same 
magazine  for  January,  1839.  These  papers 
are  reprinted  here  exactly  as  they  orig- 
inally appeared,  with  no  changes  in  spell- 
ing or  punctuation. 

Lippincott: 
Through  the  Gates  of  Old  Romance.    By 

W.  Jay  Mills. 

A  charmingly  illustrated  book,  appro- 
priate as  a  holiday  gift.  Some  of  the 
chapters  are:  "A  True  Picture  of  the  Last 
Days  of  Aaron  Burr,"  "Major  Andres 
Last  Love,"  "The  Love-Story  of  the 
Noted  Nathaniel  Moore  and  The 
Heavenly  Ellen/  a  Belle  of  Chambers 
Street,  New  York,"  and  "Susanna  Row- 
son,  of  'Charlotte  Tower'  Fame,  and  Her 
British  Grenadier."  Mr.  Mills  is  also  the 
author  of  "Historic  Houses  of  New 
Jersey." 

With  the  Treasure  Hunters.     By  James 

Otis. 

An  exciting  tale  of  the  Florida  Gays, 
especially  suited  to  boy  readers. 

American  Myths  and  Legends.  By 
Charles  M.  Skinner.  Two  volumes. 
To  the  superstitious  these  two  volumes 
should  be  of  especial  interest.  The  author 
has  collected  various  myths  and  legends 
of  our  own  land,  and  the  telling  of  them 
makes  interesting  reading.  The  books 
are  bound  in  green  and  gold  and  contain 
numerous  illustrations. 

Recollections  and  Impressions  of  James 
A.  McNeil  Whistler.  By  Arthur 
Jerome  Eddy. 

Most  of  the  material  in  the  present  vol- 
ume has  been  jotted  down  during  the  past 
ten  years  for  use  in  Mr.  Eddy's  lectures 
on  Whistler  and  his  art.  Many  of  the 
anecdotes  related  were  from  the  artist's 
own  lips,  and  the  reminiscences  are,  for 
the  most  part,  personal. 

The  Life  of  Horace  Binney.  With  Selec- 
tions from  His  Letters.  By  Charles 
Chauncy  Binney. 

Mr.  Binney,  aside  from  his  eminence  as 
lawyer,  held  for  the  last  fifty  years  of  his 
life,  from  1825  to  1875,  a  high  place  in 
public  esteem,  so  the  publishers  consider 
that  his  "Life"  should  prove  interesting  to 
all  Americans  as  well  as  to  Philadcl- 
phians.    The  work  of  preparing  the  pres- 
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cnt  -work  has  been  that  of  selection  and 
compilation,  and  it  is  almost  wholly  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  citizen  that  he  is  shown 
here. 

Vir  Publishing  Company: 

Manhood's  Morning.     By  Joseph  Alfred 
Conwell. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  which  first 
appeared  about  seven  years  ago.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty-eight,  and  it  is 
written  with  the  idea  that  men's  charac- 
ters can  be  formed  from  reading  about 
lofty  ideals,  the  right  way  to  live,  and 
why  young. men  go  wrong. 

St.  Paul. 
Keefe-Davidson  Company: 

Legal  Masterpieces.    Specimens  of  Argu- 
mentation and  Exposition  by  Eminent 
Lawyers.      Edited    by     Van     Vechten 
Veeder.    Two  volumes. 
The     purpose    of    this    collection    is    to 
bring   together,  from  the  entire  field  of 
legal    literature,    specimens    of   the    best 
models  of  the  various  forms  of  discourse 
and    composition   in   which   the   lawyer's 
work  is  embodied. 


SALES   OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold 
between  November  and  December,  1903. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  lead- 
ing booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned: 

New  York  City. 

1.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.     (Gode.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Little  Shepherd   of  Kingdom   Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Heart  of  Rome.     Crawford.     (Mac- 

mil  Ian.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Long  Night.    Weyman.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Maids  of  Paradise.    Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

1.  Colonel      Carter's     Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Little   Shepherd   of  Kingdom   Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50, 


5.  The    Lightning    Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Heart  of  Hyacinth.    Watanna.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1.  Colonel      Carter's      Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

3.  The   Little   Shepherd  of  Kingdom   Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Heart  of  Rome.     Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.10. 

5.  The  Shadow  of  Victory.     Reed.     (Put- 

nam.)   $1.20  net. 

6.  The    Lightning    Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.10. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years.     Hoar. 

(Scribner.)     $7.50  net. 

3.  Life  of  Gladstone.    Morley.     (Macmillan.) 

$10.50  net. 

4.  History  of  American  Revolution,  2  vols. 

Trevelyan.     (Longmans.)    $5.00  net. 

5.  Colonel  Carter's  Christmas.  Smith.    (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Cherry.    Tarkington.     (Harper.)     $1.25. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox..    (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  Colonel      Carter's      Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Heart  of  Rome.     Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

Cleveland,  O. 

1.  Hesper.    Garland.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  One   Woman.     Dixon.      (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Forest  Hearth.    Major.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Barlasch  of  Guards.    Merriman.    (McCIure, 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Adventures  of  Gerard.    Doyle.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

1.  The  Little   Shepherd  of  Kingdom   Come. 
Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
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2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  One  Woman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  Barlasch  of  Guard.   Merriman.    (McClure.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Long  Night     Weyman.     (McClure.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Daughter  of  a  Magnate.     Spearman. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Denver,  Colo. 

1.  The  Little   Shepherd  of  Kingdom   Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Colonel     Carter's      Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Cherry.    Tarkington.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

5.  Jewel.     Burnham.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.50. 

6.  When  Patty  Went  to  College.    Webster. 

(Century.)    $1.50. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come, 

Fox.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Long  Night  Weyman.    (McGure- 
•    Phillips.)    $1.50. 

3.  Jewel.     Burnham.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Lightning    Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt)    $1.50. 

5.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Colonel      Carter's     Christmas.'    Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  Songs  of  the  Trees.    Robinson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.25. 
'3.  Cherry.    Tarkington.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

4.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  His  Pa's  Romance.    Riley.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill).    $1.00  net. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1.  An    Old    Sweetheart    of    Mine.     Riley. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $2.00. 

2.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.    (Mac-. 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Colonel      Carter's      Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Castle     Twilight.      Potter.      (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Goodbye,  Proud  World.  Kirke.   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)    $1.50. 


6.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflia.) 
$1.00. 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 

1.  The  Golden  Chain.     Overton.    (Maanil- 

lan.)    50  cents. 

2.  The  Cynic's  Calendar.     Herford,  Mnm- 

ford  &  Mizner.     (Elder.)    75  cents. 

3.  Two   Little  Savages.     Seton.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.75  net. 

4.  Colonel      Carter's      Christmas.     Smth. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Long  Night.     Weyman.    (McClure, 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

1.  A   Checked  Love  Affair.     Fori    (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $2.00. 

2.  Cherry.    Tarkington.    (Harper.)  $1^5. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.    (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard.    Merriman.  (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  Castle    Twilight.      Potter.     (Mcdonj.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Memphis,  Tens. 

1.  The  Leopard's  Spots.    Dixon.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.50,  cloth ;  50  cents,  paper. 

2.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    SeawelL    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Southerners.     Brady.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Colonel      Carter's     Christmas.     Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Cherry.     Tarkington.     (Harper.)    $1.25. 

Montreal,  Can, 

1.  Lomai  of  Lenakel.    Paton,  B.  D.   (Hol- 

der &  Stoughton.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Wings  of  the  Morning.  Tracy.  (Mc- 

Leod  &  Allen.)    $1.25. 

3.  The  One  '  Woman.     Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 

(Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto.)    $i-5fl 

4.  The   Plowshare  and  the  Sword.    E.  G. 

Henham.    (Copp,  Clark.)    $1.25. 

5.  The  Daughter  of  a  Magnate.   Spearman. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Odd  Craft.    Jacobs.    (Scribner.)  $J.5& 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  Lefft 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)    $1.00  net 
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J.  The    Lightning  Conductor.    Williamson. 

(Holt.)      51.50. 
4-  The  Adventures  of  Gerard.    Doyle.   (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Call   of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Old       Quebec.      Parker.       (Macmillan.) 

$375  net. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

1.  The    Little  Chevalier.     Davis.     (Hough- 

ton,  Mifflin.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Star  Fairies.    Harrison.    (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Thistledown.  Jamison.   (Century.)  $1.50. 

4.  Gayarre's  History  of  Louisiana.   (Hansell 

&  Bro.)    $10.00. 

5.  The  Heart  of  Hyacinth.  Watanna.  (Har- 

per.)    $2.00. 

6.  Two  Little  Savages.    Seton.    (Scribner.) 

$1.75. 

Norfolk,  Va, 

1.  The    Grey  Cloak.     MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.     (Double day, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Smith.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Heros  and  Spies.     Humphreys.     (Neale 

Publishing  Co.)    $1.50 


Omaha,  Neb. 


(Har- 


1.  The  Ultimate  Moment.    Lighton. 

per.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Boss.    Lewis.    (Barnes).    $1.50. 

5-  Red-Keggers.     Thwing.     (Book    Lover 

Press.)    $1.50.    • 
6.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1.  Inside  History  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Bridge.     (Aldine  Book  Co.)    $2.00  net. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Boss.    Lewis.    (Barnes.)    $1.50. 

5.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

6.  A  Checked  Love  Affair.    Ford.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $2.00. 


Portland,  Me. 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Forest  Hearth.     Major.     (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Colonel      Carter's      Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.  Cherry.    Tarkington.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox:     (Scribner.)    $1.50/ 

4.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The     Sherrods.     McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


(Houghton,  Mifflin.) 
London.     (Mac- 


1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin. 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild. 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Colonel      Carter's      Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Uther  and  Igraine.    Deeping.    (Century.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Heart  of  Rome.     Crawford.  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Yellow  Crayon.  Oppenheim.  (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    '(Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Long  Night.    Weyman.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  When  Patty  Went  to  College.    Webster. 

(Century.)    $1.50. 

6.  Red  Keggers.     Thwing.     (Book  Lover.) 

$1.50. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
1.  The  Lions  of  the  Lord.    Wilson. 


(Lo- 


throp.)    $1.50. 
2.  Maids  of  Paradise.    Chamber.    (Harper.) 
$1.50. 
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3.  Sherrods.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Henper.    Garland.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Long  Night.     Weyman.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  Cherry.    Tarkington.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

1.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Voice    of    the    Scholar.     Jordan. 

(Elder.)    $1.00  net. 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

4.  To-morrow's  Tangle.    Bonner.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Five  Nations.     Kipling.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)    $1.40  net. 

6.  For  the  Pleasure  of  His  Company.    Stod- 

dard.   (Robertson.)    $1.50  net. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard.    Merriman.    (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Heart  of  Rome.     Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The     Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Long- 

fellow.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Toledo,  O. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the    Cabbage    Patch. 

Hegan-Rice  (Century.)    $1.00. 

4.  Sherrods.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Lovey   Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Cherry.    Tarkington.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

Toronto,  Can. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (McLeod  &  Allen.)    75  cents  and 
$1.25. 

2.  Wings  of  the  Morning.  Tracy.  (McLeod 

&  Allen.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

3.  The     Long    Night.     Weyman.      (Copp, 

Clark  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  The     Silver     Poppy.      Stringer.      (Wm. 

Briggs.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

5.  Over  the  Border.     Barr.     (Copp,  Clark 

&  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  When  I  Was  Czar.    Marchant.    (McLeod 

&  Allen.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 


Worcester,  Mass. 

1.  Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years*   Hoac 

(Scribner.)    $7.50. 

2.  Old  Paths  and  Legends  of  New  England 

Abbott.    (Putnam.)    $3.50. 

3.  The  Heart  of  Rome.     Crawford.    (Mat- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamsoe. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

Washington,  D.  C 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflia) 

00  cents. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.08. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)     $1.08. 

4.  Colonel     Carter's      Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Heart  of  Rome.     Crawford    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.08. 

6.  The    Lightning    Conductor.     WEfiun 

(Holt.)    $1.08. 

From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  follow- 
ing system: 

FOOTS. 

A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives  10 
2d  "  8 

3d        -  "  7 

4th       "  "  6 

5th       tt  -  5 

6th       "  "  4 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS, 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS. 

1.  The   Little   Shepherd   of    Kingdom 

Come.   Fox.    (Scribner.)   $1.50 —    155' 

2.  Rebecca.  Wiggin.   (Houghton,  Mif- 

fflin.)    $1.25 # 

3.  The    Call    of    the    Wild.     London. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50 9° 

4.  The    Heart    of    Rome.     Crawford. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50 83 

5.  Colonel  Carter's  Christmas.    Smith. 

(Harper.)    $1.50 79 

6.  Cherry.       Tarkington.       (Harper.) 

$1.50 47 


Pears'  Complexion  Powder  adds  the  finishing  touch. 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

uOne  of  the  most  brilliant  A  men  can  novels  we  have 

—  London  Stat\ 

"  Were  we  to  fill  this  colnmn  with  iU  praises,  we  could  <lo  no 
mo iv  than  advise  you  to  read  it."  —  London  />bi«^  |%*t 
Illustrated.     #1,50. 

Gordon  Keith, 

Ll  A  %■:■  i iit:i  1  story." — Lirerjiooi  Scot* 

"Mr.  Page  handles  the  high-flown  sentiment  of  the  Sooth,  it* 
romance  and  courtliness,  with  broad  effectiveness**"— Athe- 
fimim.     Illustrated.     41.50. 

Colonel  Carter's  Christmas. 

u  \s  W€  read,  the  smiles  and  tears  are  very  close  together  ■  but 

the  smiles  have  it."— Portland  /*jyw.  Illustrated  in  colors.  4L.50L 

Sanctuary. 

**T<>  write  like  this  is  to  be  an  artist,  to  have  created  some- 
thing."— London  Tim**.     Illustrated.     $1.5u. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

11  One  of  the  two  best  dog  stones  ever  written  in  America." 

—Bookman*     Illustrated  i«  colors,     si.  "hi. 

Caldcron's  Prisoner. 

"Clean,  brilliant  stories/"— Bmoklip*  Tims*.  '"Cont^miMirary 
life  and  manners  delightfully  combined.** — fndianapoii*  JourmaL 
12nm     41.50* 

The  Vagabond. 

lkA  distinct  addition  to  imaginative  literature."' — Gin^m 
HertUd.    Spiritedly  illustrated.     11,50. 

The  Daughter  of  a  Magnate. 

*l  It  ha*  the  American  vitality,  the  American  atmosphere,  the 
American  push/1— Raeked*r  thmuerai  tmd  ChrtmirJ**  Illustrated* 

Odd  Craft. 

*'  There  is  something  laughable  on  every  page.  .  .  Me.  Jacobs* 
humor  is  irresistible,"— 5F.  V.  Tribune.     Illustrated.     41.50. 

Two  Sides  of  the  Face. 

11  Worthily  sustains   the  author's  deserved   reputation  as  a 

master  of  line  story -telling." — Phii/uMphiti  Retard.    41.50. 

The  Blood  Lilies. 

"At  times  it  reads  like  a  Longfellow  prose   poem." — Barton 

Herald,    Illustrated.     4 1.50. 

A  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 

11  Thoroughly  absorbing."' — Boston  Transcript*     41-25- 
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NEW  SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


Senator  Hoar's 
Autobiography  of  Seventy 
Years 

First  impression,  November  ai. 
Second  impression,  December  A 
Third  impression,  December  ij. 
Fourth  impression,  January  jo. 

44  These*  two  large  volumes  are  of  extraordinary 
interest,  written  not  only  with  that  ripe  and  abun- 
Aant  knowledge  which  Senator  Hoar  nas  acquired 
in  bis  long  life,  but  with  informing  eloquence  and 
humor  and  a  mellow  lightness  of  touch.  They 
•bow  him  the  sound  scholar."— Philadelphia  Press. 

Two  volumes,  $7«50  net  (expresaage  extra)* 


General  Gordon's 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil 

War 

First  impression*  October  /. 
Second  impression,  November  //. 
Third  impression ,  December  11. 
Fourth  impression,  January  6. 

-  "There  is  not  a  page  in  the  book  that  bears  the 
stamp  of  prejudice,  not  a  sentiment  which  can 
offend  any  honest  man.  It  is  a  big,  brainy,  full- 
blooded,  manly  American  story,  passionately 
thrilled  with  a  high  spirit  of  American  hopeful 
-St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

$3*00  net  (portage,  21  cent*)* 


FREEDOM  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

2       By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley.    umo,  $1.00  net  (postage,  n  cents). 

The  New  Yorh  Tribune  says :    "  President  Hadley 's  discussion  of  these  themes  is  throughout, 
feign  plane,  worthy  of  him  and  of  the  great  University  he  represents." 


JOHN  S.  SARGENT 

Sixty  reproductions  in  Photograrure  of  hit 

Fine*  Paintings.     Introduction  by  Mrs. 

ftfeynell.    $30.00  ntt. 

"  He  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  famous 

artists  of  any  country,  easily  the  first  painter 

of  England  and  one  of  the  first 'wherever  he 

may  find  himself." — N.  T.  Evtning  P*st. 

OLD  LONDON  SILVER: 

Its  History ,  Ite  Makers,  and  Its 
Mark* 

By  Montagus  Howard.  Fully  illustrated. 

$11.50  ntt  (express  extra). 

u  A  work  so  learned  in  its  matter  and  so 
luxurious  in  its  typographical  appointments 
as  this  is  accordingly  all  the  more  likely  to 
have  a  cordial  welcome  from  those  connois- 
seurs whose  tastes  and  interests  it  studies 
with  so  rare  a  skill.**—- Edinburgh  Stoti* 


The  New  Gibson 
Book 

Eighty   Drawings 

INCXOntMO 

The  Weaker    Sex 


Charles  Dana  Gibson 

$4.00  net 
(express  extra) 

Contains  more  full-page 
cartoons  than  any  of  his 
previous  books. 


VACATION  DATS  IN 
GREECE 

By  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  for  years  head 
of  the  American  Archaeological  School  at 
Athens.    Illustrated,   ft.oo  ntt  ( postage, 
accents). 
44  These  sketches,  so  fresh,  familiar,  and 

animated  In  manner,  give  a  living  Interest 

to  the  figures  of  the  ancient  heroic  times.'* 

—Nra  Y*rk  Triton*. 

ELWELL  ON 
ADVANCED  BRIDGE 

About  $  1  .$0  ntt  (postage  extra) 
Every  one  who  plays  bridge  at  all  well 
will  need  this  new  and  authoritative  work. 
It  will  be  ready  at  all  bookstores  about  the 
time  you  see  this  advertisement. 


Et<wtU  on  Bridge,  $1  OS  net. 


44 


BUS.  WADDDKTOrS 

LETTERS  OF  A  DIPLOMAT'S  WIFE 


ft 


First  impression,  May  4. 
Second  impression,  Jufy'27. 


Third  impression,  September  a. 
Fourth  impression,  September  16. 


&J5Q  net  (postage,  20 cento). 


Fifth  impression,  October  jo. 
Sixth  impression,  January  IS- 


Tk  United  SUtestnOarOwn  Time         POEMS 


Covering  the  period  from  1870  to  1903. 

By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews.  500  illus- 
trations, large  8vo,  $5.00.  Minutely 
indexed. 


By  Josephine 
Daskam. 

umo.  $1.25  net 
(postage,  8  cents). 


The  Story  of  the  Revototion 

By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

A  new  edition  in  one  volume,  with  all 

the  illustrations  ( 178  in  number)  of  the 

original  two-volume  edition.       8vo, 

$3.00. 
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€bt  Bookman  for  1904 


^\^V4HILET  during  the  year  1904,  The  Bookman  will  guard 
j~J^J  jealously  its  conceded  place  as  a  magazine  which  speaks  out 
fearlessly  and  with  authority  on  literary  subjects,  its  pro- 
gramme for  the  year  includes  a 'number  of  features  which  will  appeal 
to  Americans  whether  interested  or  not  in  books  and  bookmen.  We 
do  not  intend  that  one  of  our  readers  shall  forget  for  an  instant  that 
The  Bookman  is  not  merely  a  magazine  of  Literature,  but  that  it  is 
also  a  magazine  of  Life. 

One  feature  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  permanent  interest 
and  importance  will  be : 
THr    *i-rti»v    rtir      T*1*1    work,    which    will    appear  se- 

TO^TYYFAPS      Hally     in     THE    Bookman    dur[^ 
1  WJLW  11      I  LAK3      I9Q4  and  I9<35^  wjh  descrjbe  the  most 

By  P**f.  H«ty  TWoa  P*ck  significarit  cvents  #M  have  occurred 
in  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  between  the 
time  of  President  Cleveland's  first  inauguration  in  1885  and  the  end 
of  the  McKinley-Roosevelt  administration  in  1905. 

While  replete  with  historical  material  and  aiming  at  historical 
exactness,  the  narrative  will  be  free  from  the  conventional  constraint 
of  formal  history.  It  will  give  a  graphic  picture  of  a  period  whicft 
has  transformed  nearly  all  the  conditions  of  American  life;  and  it 
will  show  in  their  true  perspective  the  occurrences  which  have  made 
this  period  memorable, 

A  peculiarly  attractive  feature  will  be  the  vivid,  impartial  and 
analytical  estimates  of  conspicuous  men  of  the  time — statesmen,  finan- 
ciers, labour-leaders,  journalists,  authors,  and  educators — and  the 
author  will  avail  himself  of  those  innumerable  side-lights  of  anecdote 
and  intimate  personal  impression  which  conventional  historians  are 
accustomed  to  ignore.  The  human  interest  of  the  narrative  will 
therefore  be  continually  felt  by  all  its  readers,  who  will  find  in  this 
work,  as  a  whole,  the  fascinating  story  of  a  momentous  national 
epoch  written  with  perfect  fairness,  frankness,  and  lucidity. 
*m**t     AiirDirAw     This    series    will    describe    the  Uvea 

^^w«iS^^w  and  worlt  of  the  men  whose  ardu°*US 

NEWSPAPER  endeavour,  zeal  and  highly  trained  in- 

telligence have  brought  the  American  newspaper  to  its  present  high 
state. 

No  reader  who  appreciates  the  vast  influence  of  the  press  to-day 
will  be  willing  to  miss  the  above-named  feature  of  The  BOOKMAN. 
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The  first  paper  in  this  series  will  deal  with  The  War  Corre- 
spondent* It  will  tell  what  the  war  correspondent  is>  what  his  qualifi- 
cations are,  how  he  starts  for  South  America  or  for  the  Balkans  at 
a  moment's  notice,  what  his  equipment  is,  how  he  gets  the  news  of  a 
great  battle,  and,  more  important  still,  how  he  gets  the  acquired  news 
on  the  wire  and  transmits  it  to  his  paper.  It  will  be  a  narrative  teem- 
ing with  the  intimate  side  of  great  events  that  have  made  history. 

The  second  paper  of  this  series  will  tell  of  the  newspaper  men 
at  Washington  who  send  the  news  of  the  nation's  capital  to  Europe 
and  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  United  States. 
AtxADT  c*'Y*s^wft*v*c2  Last  May  we  began  the  custom  of 
SERIAL  FICTfflM  mcluc'mS  in  each  number  or  the  maga- 
*    *  zine  one  short  story.    It  was  our  aim, 

inasmuch  as  we  printed  but  one,  to  make  that  one  as  distinctive  as 
possible.  This  department,  in  the  few  months  of  its  existence,  has 
included  such  contributors  as  Mr*  Jack  London,  Mr  Brand  Whit- 
lock,  Miss  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  Miss  Louise  Forsslund,  Miss 
Mary  Moss,  Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  and  Mr.  George  Hibbard. 
We  have  found  the  idea  a  good  one  and  we  are  going  to  better  it. 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing  that  we  want  short;  stories 
and  that  we  want  the  best* 

„-„--   A*w*¥r*mi     which  began  serially  in  the  November 

^J^lJiri«V  S         number,  is  a  real  love  story  told  in 
OF    HERSELF         ,etters      These  lmers  are  nQt  sent;_ 

mental  twaddle  nor  are  they  morbid  analyses  of  the  emotions.  They 

are  the  simple  straightforward  letters  of  a  girl  to  her  lover — letters 
with  the  ring  of  truth  and  real  sincerity. 

The  author  of  this  serial,  Mary  Farley  Sanborn,  is  by  no  means 
a  new  figure  in  the  literary  world.  Several  years  ago  her  books  en- 
joyed a  wide  popularity  throughout  the  country.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  her  pen  has  been  idle,  and  The  Revelation  of  Herself  is 
the  first  fruit  of  her  renewed  activity. 

Professor  Frank  Moore  Colby,  whose  striking  articles  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  literature  and  life  have  been  so  widely  quoted  in  the 
newspapers,  will  during  1904  contribute  to  The  Bookman  a  series 
of  papers  which,  we  are  sure,  will  more  than  justify  the  contention 
of  those  who  rank  him  as  the  equal  of  Chesterton,  holding  with 
the  brilliant  Englishman  a  unique  place  in  contemporary  criticism. 

Dn  Frederic  Taber  Cooper  will  contribute  each  month  an  article 
in  which  he  will  sum  up  those  books  which  show  the  rapidly  changing 
tendencies  of  contemporary  literature. 

These  and  other  plans  that  we  have  made  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  magazine  enable  us  to  promise  our  readers  in  1904  a  better  and 
a  more  far  reaching  Bookman  than  ever  before. 
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Putnam's  Spring  Books 


Matthew  Arnold 

An  Exposition  and  a 
Criticism.  By  William 
H.  Dawson. 

12mo,  with  frontis- 
piece. 

An  endeavor  to  give 
unity  to  the  ideas  and 
theories,  the  admoni- 
tions and  warnings  of  a 
man  who  combined 
with  poetic  insight  the 
trained  judgment  of  the 
thinker  and  the  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  world 
of  affairs. 


The  Angler's  Secret 

By  Charles  Brad- 
ford, author  of  "The 
Determined  Angler," 
etc.  16mo,  illustrated. 

The  combination  of 
scenery,  pure  air,  nat- 
ural-exercise and  gen- 
eral exhilaration,  these 
go  to  make  the  Ang- 
ler's Secret. 


Mediaeval  England 

English  Feudal  Soci- 
ety from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  Middle 
of  the  14th  Century. 

By  Mary  Bateson, 
Lecturer  of  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge. 
No.  70  in  The  Story  of  the 
Nations.  12mo,  fully 
illustrated.-  Cloth,  net 
11.85.  Half  leather 
11.60  (postage,  15c.). 


Christopher  Columbus 

His  Life,  His  Work,  His  Remains.  By 
John  Boyd  Thacher,  author  of  "The 
Cabotion  Discovery/'  etc.  8  vote,  royal 
8vo,  comprising  about  2000  pages  and 
800  plates. 

Vol.  Ill  (completing  the  work)  Just 
Ready. 

Price  per  vol,  £9.00  net. 

"The  most  complete  presentation  of  the 
story  of  Columbus.  One  of  the  most  notable 
features  is  the  facsimiles  of  important  docu- 
ments seen  in  print  for  the  first  time." 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Works  and  Letters  of 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

7  vols,   fully     illustrated.    Each,  net 

12.25. 

Vols.  IV  Now  Beady. 

Vols.  VI  and  VII  Shortly. 

"Promises  to  form,  if  not  the  ideal  edition 
of  Lamb,  at  least  the  best  which  is  likely  to  be 
produced  for  very  many  years— it  may  well  be 
forever."  The  Spectator. 

Contemporary  France 

By  Gabriel  Hanotaux.  Translated 
by  J.  C.  Tarveb,  M.  A.  4  vols,  each 
complete  in  itself.    Each,  net  $8.75. 

Vol.  II  -1874-187&-£e«fy  Shortly. 

Previously  issued  .• 

Vol.  1—1870-1878. 

"A  monument  of  contemporary  history." 

Outlook. 
"  Entitled  to  the  description  of  a  great 
tvork."  N.  Y.  Times. 

Turkish  Life  in  Town 
and  Country 

By  L.  M.  J.  Garnett.  No.  10  in  Our 
European  Neighbors  Series. 

12mo,  illustrated,  net  11.30  (by  mail, 
$1.85). 

Previous  issues  are : 

French,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Swiss, 
Russian,  Spanish,  Danish  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Life. 


HEW    YORK 


Fatigue 

By  A.  Motto,  Pnfe. 
sor  of  Physiology  m  toe 
University  of  Twin. 
No.  12  in  The  Soaa 
Series. 

12  mo.,  illustrated 

A  popular  treatise,  by 
an  authority,  on  tat 
effects  of  uteflcftui 
and  physical  exhau. 
tion,  as  well  as  on  the 
result  of  what  fe  called 
overpressure. 

When  It  Was  Dark 

The  Story  of  a  Gnat 
Conspiracy. 

By  Guy  Thorse. 

A  story  daring  in  its 
conception  and  treat- 
ment, which  is  certain 
to  arouse  disensnon. 

WhatHandwrfto^ 
Indicate 

An  Analytical  Graph- 
ology by  JoH5  BEL- 
FORD. 

12mo,  illustrated. 

A  practical  handbook 
of  the  science  ot  read- 
ing character  by  hand- 
writing. 

Liberal  Christianity 


Its  Origin,  Nature. 
and  Mission.  ByJeas 
Reville,  of  the  Thto- 
logical  Faculty  of  Paria 
No.  4  in  the  Oroms  Tkn- 
logical  Library. 

Previously  ismfd: 

I— Bsbel  and  Bible. 
II— Virgin    Birth   d 

Christ 
III— My   Struggle  far 
Light 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S   SONS 


LORDOH1 
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rly  Western  Travels:  1748-1846 

/\  SERIES  of  Annotated  Reprints  of  some  of  the  best  and  rarest  contemporary  vol- 
*JL  ^  umes  of  travel,  descriptive  of  the  Aborigines)  and  Social  and  Economic  Conditions 
in  the  Middle  and  Far  West,  during  the  Period  of  Early  American  Settlement. 

Edited,  with  Historical,  Geographical,  Ethnological,  and  Bibliographical 
Notes,  Introductions,  and  Index,  by 

Reuben  Gold  Thwaites 

Editor  of  "The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents,"  "Wisconsin  Historical  Collec- 
tions," "Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare,"  "Hennepin's  New  Discovery,"  etc. 

Illustrated  with  facsimiles  of  the  original  title-pages,  maps,  portraits,  views,  etc.     3 1  vol- 
umes, large  8vo,  cloth,  uncut,  gilt  tops.    Price  $4.00  net  per  volume 

( except  the  Maximilien  Atlas,  which  is  $  1 5 .  00  net ) .  C 

The  edition  is  limited  to  7  50  complete  sets,  each  numbered  and  signed,  and  in  addition 
thereto  a  limited  number  of  the  volumes  will  be  sold  separately. 

WITH  AN  ELABORATE  ANALYTICAL  INDEX  TO  THE  WHOLE 

Almost  all  the  rare  originals  are  without  indexes.  Here  this  immense  amount  of  historical 
data  is  made  accessible  by  reference  to  one  complete  index. 

THE  SERIES  COMPRISES 

Flower's  Letter*  from  Illinois,  1820-21 
Woods's  Residence  in  English  Prairie,  111.,  1820- 


Weiset'S  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Ohio  in  1 748. 

Croghan's  Tours   into  the  Western  Country, 
1750-65. 

Post's  Western  Tours,  1758-59. 

Morris's  Journal  relative  to  his  Thrilling  Experi- 
ences on  the  Maumee  in  1764. 

Long's  Voyages  and  Travels  of  an  Indian  Inter- 
preter and  Trader,  1768-82. 

Michaux  (Andre)  Travels  into  Kentucky  in  1 795- 
1796. 
*  Michaux  ( F.  A. )  Travels  to  the  West  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  1802. 

Harris's  Tour  into  the  Territory  Northwest  of 
the  Alleghenies,  1803. 

Cuming's  Tour  to  the  Western  Country,  etc.,  in 
1807-9. 

Bradbury's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America, 
1809-11. 

Brackenridge's  Voyage  up  the  Missouri,  18x1. 

Franchere'sVoysige  to  the  N.  W.  Coast,  1 8 1 1- 14. 

ROSS'S  Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Ore- 
gon, 1 8 10-13. 

Buttrick's  Voyages,   Travels,  and    Discoveries, 
1812-19. 

Evans's  Tour  of  4000  miles  through  Western 
States  and  Territories,  18x8. 

Flint's  Letters  from  America,  1818-20. 

Httlme's  Tour  in  the  West  (Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois),  18 1 8. 

Flower's  Letters  from  Lexington  and  Illinois,  18x9. 


1821. 

Faux's  Tour  to  the  United  States,  1819-20. 

Welby's  Visit  to  North  America  and  Illinois, 
1819-20. 

Nuttall's  Travels  into  Arkansas  Territory,  18x9. 

James's  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  Rocky 
Mountains,  18x9-20. 

Pattie's  Personal  Narrative  of  Expedition  from  St. 
Louis  to  Pacific,  1824-27. 

Ogden  's  Tour  through  the  Western  Country,  1 8  2 1  - 
1823. 

Bullock's  Journey  through  Western  States,  1827. 

Gregg's  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  1831-39. 

Wyeth's  Journey  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  1832. 

Townsend's  Journey  across  the  Rockies  to  Co- 
lumbia River,  1834. 

Maximilien.  Prince  of  Wied-Neuwied's 

Voyage  in  tne  Interior  of  North  America,  with 
large  Atlas,  1833. 

FlOgg'S  Far  West,  1836-37. 

Smet's  Letters  and  Sketches,  Residence  among 
Indian  Tribes,  1840-41. 

Farnham's  Travels  in  the  Great  Western  Prai- 
rie, etc.,  1839. 

Smet's  Oregon  Missions  and  Travels,  1845-46. 

Palmer's  Travels  over  the  Rocky  Mts.,  1845- 
1846. 


Full  descriptive  circulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 

The  Arthur  H .  Clark  Company,  Publishers,  Cleveland,  O. 
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NEW  FICTION  ^ 


Jin  Evans 
of  Suffolk 

By  ANNA   FARQUHAR, 

Author  of  ttHei  Boston  Experiences," 

etc. 

A  POWERFUL  story  of  modern  life. 
The  chief  character  is  a  young 
woman,  the  rlaughter  of  a  disrepu- 
table anarchist,  who  marries  into  a  con- 
servative Boston  family  without  explain 
lng  he  r  an  te  cede  n  ts .  T  he  plo  t  i  s  s  t  rong ; 
and  the  telling  is  brilliant,  with  just 
enough  of  the  authors  gift  of  social 
satire  to  enliven  the  book  without 
making  it  flippant. 

t  JUST  PI  I!  LI*.  1 1  *:!>.■ 


EARLY  SPRING 

Returning  the 
Adventurer 

A  Romantic  Story  of  Bohemia  and   Military 
Life. 

By  THEODORE  ROBERTS. 

THE  author  comes  from  a  family  of 
recognized  literary  prominence  of 
whom  perhaps  the  most  noted  is 
Professor  Charles  G,  D.  Roberts,  the 
well-known  Nature  Writer  and  Roman- 
cist.  Although  this  is  Mr,  Theodore 
Roberts's  first  published  work,  it  shows 
much  ability  and  the  publishers  are  con- 
lident  of  its  success.  The  motif  and 
the  construction  of  the  plot  are  novel; 
the  characters  are  virile  and  the  a^ioa 
is  quick  and  spirited, 

Jl>-T    FIIHIMIKI*. 


Cbe  Sign  of  triumph 

(READY   FEBRUARY  10th.) 

By  SHEPPARD   STEVENS,  Author  of  "I  Am  the  King,**  etc. 

AEOMANT1C  novel  dealing  with  incidents  of  the  ill-fated  41  Children's  Crusaded 
depleting  the  pathetic  experiences  of  those  infant  martyrs  to  religion  and  knight- 
hood. Being  the  adventures  of  one  of  the  child  heroes;  and  telling  of  the  love  of 
his  protector,  a  gentleman  adventurer  fallen  into  evil  ways,  who  rescues  him  from  the 
fate  of  the  main  company,  and  returns  with  him  to  home  and  inheritance.  The  story  is 
full  of  incident  and  actjun,  and  the  real  spirit  and  thought  of  tne  period  are  presented 
with  the  charm  of  truth. 


H  new  Hovel  ( 


Of  which  the  title  \ 
is  not  chosen     J 


(READY   FEBRUARY   23th.) 

By  MARK  ASIITON,  Author  of  "  She  Stands  Alone ,* 

THE  second   in  the  author's  series  of  novels  founded  on  Biblical   history.     This 
romance  nf  old  Jutlea,  which  has  for  its  background  the  wieked  career  of  the 
Sidonian  Jezebel  who  brought  the  worship  of  Baal  into  the  land  of  KgypL  wtli 
add  much  to  the  reputation  which  the  first  navel  brought  to  the  author,  who   is  even 
more  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  motif  and  period  than  when  she  wrought  from  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  wife  of  Pilate,  the  successful  novel  which  brought  her  into  notice. 


Each,    library    t2mo,    cloth,    decorative    cover,    illustrated,    $f.SO 


E.  C  Page  <S  <£  Publishers,  Boston 
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VARIED 
TYPES 


By  G.  K,  Chesterton 

THE  MOST  TALKED-OF 
CRITIC     TO-DAY 


Author   of 


"The   Defendant" 


T^^R,     Chesterton    is   a  literary   critic 
*  who    hits    won   a  brilliant  success 

during  the  past  two  years*  He  has  a 
distinctive  style  and  a  riotous  gift  of  para- 
dox. He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  few 
interesting  writers  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture, with  something  to  say,  and  a  future 
of  golden  possibility,  and  the  power  of 
compelling  a  tired  age  to  listen  to  his  voice. 
He  crashes  in  upon  the  orderly  scheme 
and  the  accepted  wisdom  and  scatters  them 
to  the  winds.  Men  are  startled  Into  at- 
tention and  compelled  to  think-  His  new 
book  contains  essays  on  Charlotte  Bronte, 
William  Morris  and  his  school,  the  op- 
timism of  Byron,  Pope  and  the  art  of 
satire,  Stevenson,  Tolstoy,  Savonarola,  etc- 
Like  the  author  of  "The  Simple  Life/* 
he  has  the  power  of  instilling  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  strength  and  virility  of 
bis  own, 

»*tB    S1.30 


TOR    AALE    EVERYWHERE 


2D0&D,  ittcaD  &  Company 


^PUBLISHERS,     KEW    YORICE 


Every  one  asks  who  "HORACE  MANN" 

la* -the  author  of  this  most  unusual  novel 

The  PubttHhciA  Wrrkty  says  that  it  u  has 

lad  to  much  discussion,  as  it  ts  most 

ingeniously  told,'1 

The  Book  and  Nem  Dealer  says  that  it 

is  "a  pleasant  surprise/*  and  tlis  far 

above  the  average/1 

The  Washington  Papcr»  say  that 

THE  WORLD 
DESTROYER 

has  "a  new  theme/* — "is  beautiful 

tietiun,1* — "is  well  told/*— and  "  the 

power  of  the  tale  is  well  sustained 

throughout." 

The  TiflUinnUa  Qmrier  Journal  sayc  that 

it  is    "well   told    and   absorbingly 

interesting." 

Cloth,  12roo>  QUA 

THE  LUCAS-LINCOLN  COMPANY 

E.DeptCp  715  HthSL,  WASHINGTON,  DC 


BOUND   BOOKS  AT  SHEET  PRICE 
RIDPATH'S  HISTQflY  OF  THE  WORLD 

Sent  on  7  D»>*'  Approval  QoJj  %2M  Monthly 


In  pEeiniDfr  up  onr  stock  wo  And  a  few  flight  ly  "ruMmf  " 
tttt—  hImjuI  3ti~and  rather  lh*n  rebtnd  *u*h  a  email  lot 
we  will  djflpg**  *f  them  At  what  the  »liet'tfl  arc  worth 
to  u£  uu  humid,  and  *t  fV-GQ  monthly. 

If  you'd  WVv  la  poi4#»A  the   enly  world'*  history 
that  rtr&tU  like  a  mlniy  l«3ok— >*t  i*  reeoiirniied 
by  such  men  mi    WUImm   Me  Km  ley,   Benia 
ruin  HarrUon,  Dr+  C'uylf*rH  Bwhwp  YinfenL 
mud  thousand*  more  an   »  standard  no-      r 
thorit  j  and  the  ffMtwri  hiitoHcal  ref-      A, 
ere oee  work  in  e * Lh te nee.  *nvl  ft*  f*r*    ^ 
iqtfirfmrrr  T*mk  tr.*-tiuyr  That  Kpeeimen 
book  will  irivn  jou  all  facts  and     ** 


drtnita — why  yrnt  need  it— how 
jfoif  (?nn    M'furi'    a    ehehttj' 
"nihtted"  Ret  ftt  th*>  valtiD       ^ 


*A  !tkar> 

r.itiM-  St. 

ew  York' 
JSend  me  free 


Ol  the   unbound  oh  eel  a 
■—9  my*  I  octavo  *ol- 

fiYnHj     and    coW 
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The  Best  of  the 


I 


THE  SHERRODS 

Sy    GEORGE  BARR   McCUTCHEON,   Author  of  "  Graastark" 

and  "  Castle  Cmneycr&w" 

"One  of  the  Six  Best-Selling  Books  in  the  United  States" 


THE  CLEVELAND  LEADER  SAYS: 

"  It  1h  a  far  letter  book  from 
all  (points  of  the  literary  com- 
ixes than  his  '  UrmiGtrvrk,' 
and  be  fairly  win*  trie  spurs 
lull." 


THE  MILWAUKEE  HUES  SATS: 

•■  Thr-  t,tf  irLv  tvmlN  uh  if  taken 
from  real  Ufa  —  aa  it  might 
easily  havi1  beem" 


Illustrated*     l2mo.    $IJQ 


HONOR 
D'EVEREL 

By 
BARBARA  YECHTON 

Author  of  "We  Ten," 
"Young  Mrs.  Teddy" 


THE  BLACK 
SHILLING 

<By  AMELIA  E.  BARR 

Author  of  "The  Borm  of  Orange 
Ribbon/'  etc. 

The  story  opens  in  old  Boston, 
Lincolnshire*,  but  soon  passes  to 
Boston,  Mass*,  in  the  Lt  reign  ^T  of 
the  Mathers  and  about  the  period 
of  the  witchcraft  delusions.  The 
charming  Jove  story  woven  about 
the  whole  makes  an  unusually 
interesting  novel. 

Illustrated*     t2mo+    $L50 


11 A  tale  that  will  please  all  sorts  of  novel 
readers.1  -—Brmklyn  Standard- Union- 

■l  A  simple,  natural,  vivid  picture  taken 
straight  out  of  life  in  the  West  Indies.11 
— -N.  11  G&mmerciul  Advertiser. 

ttmo*    $1.50 


-December  BOOKMAN 
the  hew  roil  MM  an  I 

"Mr,  Mi'rutehwoa'n  b?es* 
Look,  'Th*?  Sberrods.'  k,  ■* 
think,  the  bewt  of  the  ton- 
that  he  has  wrttteaL*' 

THE  MASHVILLE  AMERICA*  UTS: 

"  tt  is  far  abofij  the  u^iul 
run  of  noTeb*  and  de*?r*e*  yj 
be  ranked  among  the  iwy 
if. ml!  thtngB  erf  tli#  7*ir  ■ 
action," 


THE  PATH 
OF  STARS 

By 

MARGARET  C  MUNfi 

Author  of  "A  Vtotin 

Qbtig&to/'  etc. 


11  The  story,  from  start  to  finish,   is  full 

of  masterly  delineations  of  the  more  subtj* 

human  emotions,   such  as   every   one  ha* 

experienced  and  few  are  able  to  describe." 

— -W*xshington  I^xtt^ 

"  There  is  much  more  than  mere  story 
in  this  book." — Detroit  Frm  Prta&. 

i2mo,    $1*50 


Ydodd,  MEAD  &  CO. 
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Newest  Fiction  ] 


KATHARINE  FRENSHAM 

"By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN 
c4uthor  of  "Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night/9  etc. 

A    Stody   of   Character   Development  that  Will   Appeal  to  the  Sympathies 

of  a  Large  Class  of  Readers 

l2mo.    $1.50 


This  is  an  unusual 
story,  written  with  the 
true  sympathetic  insight 
of  an  author  who  sounds 
with  deft  touch  the  deep 
chords  of  the  human 
heart. 


<AN  APRIL 
PRINCESS 

By 
CONSTANCE  SMEDLEY 
Author  of  "The  Rogue," 

etc. 


<BARBE 

OF  GRAND 
"BAYOU 

<By  JOHN  OXENHAM 
Author  of  "God's  Prisoner/'  etc. 

"It  will  stir  the  reader's  blood." 
— N.Y.Sun. 

One  of  the  largest  booksellers 
says  of  it:  "It  is  the  best  novel 
that  has  been  published  this  year." 

Illustrated.    l2mo.    $l£0 


il  A  delightfully  fresh  and  original  book." 
— London  Idler. 

"  One  of  the  dearest,  most  impulsive,  and 
unconventional  creatures  is  this  *  April 
Princess.1  You  can't  get  an  idea  of  what 
the  book  is  till  you  read  it.  It  is  one  pro- 
longed flash  of  brilliancy." 

l2mo.    $1.50 


THE  IEW  YORK  TIMES  SITS: 

11  The  story  has  un- 
usual originality  and 
freshness;  it  has  made 
a  notable  addition  to  the 
striking  characters  of 
fiction/' 


**  GOLDEN 
FETICH 


EDEN  PHJLLPOTTS 

Author  of  "The  River," 
etc. 


A  tale  of  marvelous  and  extraordinary 
adventures  that  befell  a  young  man  in 
the  search  for  a  buried  treasure. 

"The  story  is  told  in  fine,  forcible 
fashion,  and  will  claim  the  reader's  atten- 
tion at  the  beginning,  and  keep  its  grip  to 
the  happy  ending." — Naxhville  American. 

Illustrated.    l2mo.    $1.50 


"PUBLISHERS 


372  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW    YORK 
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Boofebinbtng  <#> 


PLAIN    AND    ARTISTIC 

IN     ALL    VARIETIES     OF     LEATHER 


OLD    BOOKS   CLEANED   AND    MENDED    .    •    .    •    PLATES    INLAID 
ART   BOOKS   AND  PERIODICALS  BOUND  AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

JAMES   MACDONALD,   32-34   Lafayette   Place,  New  York  City 


plates 


A  LITTLE  booklet,  called  IE*  UtbrtH,  on 
-**>  the  origin,  design,  execution  and  cost  of 
Book  Plates  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 
It  contains  samples  of  Book  Plates  in  all 
hand  steel  engraved,  photogravure,  copper 
etching  and  zincograph  styles. 

Botft,  jfteafr  &  Co.  SgggVg 

Fifth  Avenue  and   Thirty-fifth  Street,    NEW  YORK 


William  Dean  Howells,  in  Harper's  Weekly,    calls    this    book 
"The  only  satire  we  have  had  since  'The  Potiphar  Papers/  " 

The  Brazen  Calf 


'Tfjf  n  his  exceedingly  clever 
II  story,  Mr.  Ford  has 
written  a  new  * *  Book 
of  Snobs."  Through  300 
pages  of  brilliant  satire  are 
described,  with  the  gen- 
erous scorn  of  a  Thackeray, 
the  multitude  who  servilely 
worship  the  "Sunday 
Paper-Made ' '  Society  of 
America.  Ask  anybody 
who  has  read  it  if  this  is  not 
the  wittiest  book  of  the  year. 


By 
JAMES   L.   FORD 

Author  of 

"The  Literary  Shop" 


Illustrated,  $1.25        At  All  Bookstores 


Dodd,  Mead  ^f  Co.,  New  York 
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modem  €ngli$b  Writers 

*J  conjunction  with  Menra.  William  Blackwood  &  Sou, 
Mesars.  I>odd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  publishing  a  new  and  im- 
P°K»nt  s«rietofthe  Literary  Monographs— biographical 
~     -*      -  -  e  published  in  a  handy 


*o«l 


critical. 

size, 


The  rolumes  are 


Cbackeray 


**ir     CHARLES  WHIBLBY,  author  of  **  A  Book  of 
Scoundrels,"  "The  Pageantry  of  Life,"  etc.,  ntt  $1.00. 
Tni»  -win  be  the  sixth  volume  of  this  interesting  series, 
*»d  will  appeal  particularly  to  American  readers. 


Prtvhutlj  Issued 

By 

L.  COPE  CORNPORD 


mattlKfP  Arnold  * 
CemysoN 
Kh$Wm 
l>wxky 

(Scorgt  €lioi 
D1cfc«$ 
Browning 
ffrowie 


PROF.  SAINTSBURY 


By 

ANDREW  LANG 

By 

MRS.  MEYNELL 
By 

EDWARD  CLODD 
T*  B*  Publish**  Lattr 

By 

A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH 

By 

W.  E.  HENLEY 


AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL 
By 
JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBS 


Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 


Publishers 


New  York 


FREE. 

THE  MINING  HERALD 

Treading  mining  and  financial  paper,  giving  all  the  news  from 
all  mining  districts  and  containing  latest  and  most  reliable 
information  on  the  mining  and  oil  industries,  principal  com- 
pazines, dividends,  etc.  Every  investor  should  have  it.  We 
trill  send  it  free  for  six  months  upon  request. 

A.  L.  WISNEB  A  CO.,  32  Broadway,  New  York. 

I.r     IIMQ  WR  MMS  WITH  ARTISTIC 

III    boOK  PLATES 

l_^J     TNC  KIT  METHOD  OP  IDE  MTI  FIXATION 

«*«3?KH_  T.JOSEPH    DOWLING 
aarsstumsy  46  WORTH  12  T?  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


For  Any  Boole  on  Earth 

Write  to  H.  H.  T1MBY,  Book  Hunter, 

Catalogs  Free. CONNEAUT,  OHIO. 


nTMCT?"NTrn  FORTUNES  in  little  gardens;  easily 
VJIIN  OXJ/IN  Vjr  grown ;  hardy  everywhere.  Roots  and 
■Hi^B^HMHa  seeds  for  sale;  plant  in  spring  or  fall. 
Complete  Ginseng  book  and  copy  of  "Ginseng  Culture*'  maga- 


sine  4o.    Write  to-day  and  get  posted. 

OZARK  GINSENG  CO..  Dept.  48,  Joplin.  Mo. 


Foreign 


TVovaI  I  MISS  WELDON  announces 


her  return  from  Europe  and 
her  intention  to  sail  again  in 


February  for  a  Superb  Oriental  Tour  —  Eight  Young  Ladies  — 
Egypt,  The  Nile,  Greece,  Italy  and  The  Riviera,  returning  to 
America  in  May  byway  of  Paris  and  London.  Highest  references. 
Address  MISS  WELDON,  1521  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated   Prospectus  of  the 

NEW   INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPJED    IA 

Will  be  sent  without  charge  on  application  to  the  publishers 
DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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If  Von  Want  J reitcb  Books  ZZ££ 

tion— School  Books,   Standard   Books,  Novels,  etc.- 

™d  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  Pu™?er 

Importer,  851  and  853  SIXTH  AVENUE  (48th  Street), 
NEW  YORK.    Catalogue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 


AW0 
mi 


1*'  *  Twelfth  Year.     Candid,   suggestire 

11 1 nflTO     Critic*"'  literary  snd  technical  fev  talon, 

Rtftrtnctt:  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman, 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  W.  D.  Howells,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Movl- 
ton,  Thos.  N.  Page,  and  others. 

Send  stamp  for  Booklet  to  WM.  A.  DRESSER, 
Menthn  Th,  B-immn.    R.  3,  4M  BROADWAY,  CaafcrMfe,  Mas. 

RARE  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS 

We  invite  the  attention  of  book -buyers  to  our  large 

stock  of  Rare,  Old  and  Choice  Books. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Will  furnish  any  book  ever 

published.    8end  list  of  your  wants.    Our    Shoppo"  is 

the  World's  Emporium  for  books  on  If  ormoniam. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 

SHEPARD    BOOK   COMPANY 

8ALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  U.  &  A. 


A 


UTHORS  who  are 
— — — —  desirous 
of  Having  tHeir  manu- 
scripts carefully  type- 
written, should  write 
for  rates  to  Ho  S..  care 
of  Bookman,  New  York* 

ESTATE  OF  J.  W.  BOUTON 

Rare  and  Standard  Books,  French  and  English 
Novels,  Early  Printed  Books,  First  Editions, 
Bindings,  Architectural  Books,  Mss.,  etc. 

10  WEST  26TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Established  1857.        Libraries  Purchased  for  Cash 

IN  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Miss  Hall's  School  for  Girls 


PfTTSFIELD,  MASS. 


HissMIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 


District  or  Columbia,  Washington. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

French  tbe  language  of  the  house.    Woodley  Road  and 
Twentieth  Street,  Washington,  D.G. 

Mile.  L.  M.  Bouliont,  Principal. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of  FAMOUS  PERSONS 

Bought  and  Sold* 

WALTER    R.    BENJAMIN. 

1126  Broadway,  New  York. 
SEND    FOR    PRICE    LISTS. 


THE    BOOKMAN    ADVERTISER. 


Pneumonia 

is  now  classified  as  infectious  by 
The  New  York  Board  of  Health.  One 
more  reason  that  your  house  should 
be  regularly  disinfected  with 

Piatt's 


the  odorless 
disinfectant* 

A  colorless  liquid,  sold  In  quarts  bottles  only* 
Manufactured  by  HENRY  B.  PUTT,  New  York. 


WE5RAIN  WORKERS 


SAVES  HOSIERY 


NEVER  SLIPS,  TEARS 
NOR  UNFASTENS 

Every  Pair 

Warra 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

If  your  Dealer  does  not  sell  you  this 
Supporter  he  does  not  sell  the  Best 

Every  Clasp  ha*  the  name    jjjgjF^ 
Stamped  on  the  Metal  Loop^^^ 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,   Makers,  Boston,  Mass, 


iTONIQ 


£l 


HORSFORD'S 
ACID    PHOSPHATE 

Teachers,  Students,  Clergymen,  Aecooiitanti  and 
persons  of  intense  mental  eoD^entraUun,  cifl 
strengthen  their  whole  system  and increai*  ibei 
capacity  far  irtent.il  and  physical  labor  by  tat 

use  of  Horsford  s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  rests  and  strengthens  the  tired  onto, 
dispels  nervous  headache  and  Induces  TtftM 
sleep  and  a  good  appetite. 

1  f  ytmr  druggU  t  cao't  supply  yon  we  will  wad  raa'l  hmdt, 
I  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  35   cents.       Ri/mfgid  ^— nrij 
w  ORK5,  Providence,  R,  I* 


ED.    PINAUDS 


EAU DE   QUIA 

rfAITfc  TONIC 

t«  thu  bP#t  fTAm  RESTORER  IroawTi,  tt  fi  nine  »JgjS? 
1 J  A  K  D  K 1;  F  F  C  U  R  Er  r«  wel  I  m  a  mart  vxcdlnt  HAW  M» 
lN<r„  The  iweet  and  reused  odor  whkh  it  Icitm  in  IM  mb 
mates  it  &  lailut  t&uutry,    4-oz_  bottles,  .10ct   ft^ixXtMJ' 

lateht  Fi^risrrK  FKKrrvs 
BRISK   E3IBAIIHIEE  V10LGTTI 

in  admitted  h|  connoisseurs  to  be  the  moft  deUcrti  imw> 
moot  of  the  violet  odor  erer  in-ndnred. 

1  -u / .  hot  E-l d.  02.       Hoi d  r T«rr wberv^     5-ot  b«tk  W ■ 
Or,  if  not  obtainable  ofjoui  de»l«r<  wrrt*vj     _  ,r 
Id.  riuuM'bAtn'D  OfllceM,  Ed,HnteufiUf..M> 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 


One  of  the  most  lifelike  characters  of 
recent  fiction  is  Babington,  the  plausible 
college     president     who 
Educational         figures  in  The  Torch  by 
Balloons  in  H.     M.     Hopkins     (re- 

Fiction  viewed    in   another   col- 

umn), and  because  he  is 
so  lifelike  many  are  making  guesses  as 
to  his  identity  and  half -expecting  libel 
suits.  But  pieces  of  at  least  twenty  col- 
lege presidents  went  to  the  making  of 
that  personage,  along  with  sundry  chips 
of  sinful  human  nature  wherever  found, 
and  we  recognise  in  him  many  persons 
whom  Mr.  Hopkins  never  saw.  That  is 
the  beauty  of  Babington,  and  of  any 
other  well-drawn  elemental  character  of 
fiction,  and  it  shows  the  uses  of  the  im- 
agination. You  will  find  Babington  in 
the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  slightly  exaggerating  the  fig- 
ures of  attendance  for  his  own  particular 
university.  You  will  see  him  again  in 
the  newspapers  next  summer  when  ex- 
tracts from  the  baccalaureate  addresses 
begin  to  trickle  in.  "Young  men,  you 
are  standing  on  the  threshold.  Gird  on 
the  armour  of  righteousness.  Go  for- 
ward and  not  back.  Look  up  and  not 
down."  That  is  Babington,  gentlemen  of 
the  alumni,  and  you  will  meet  him  at 
your  annual  dinner,  where  he  will  urge 
you  to  "keep  in  touch"  with  university 
ideals,  and  congratulate  you  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  grand  stand  and  on 
the  size  of  the  entering  class.  Great 
things  have  happened  under  Babington — 
an  era  of  expansion,  he  will  say — as  you 
can  see  from  any  recent  catalogue.  Twice 
as  many  students  as  last  year  and  half 
as  much  Latin  and  Greek,  and  but  for 


him  there  would  be  no  summer  school 
of  horseshoeing,  no  butter  class  or  dental 
department,  no  marble  natatorium, 
brownstone  dormitory,  fish-hatchery  or 
cremation  plant.  It  was  Babington  who 
said  the  other  day  that  the  university 
should  aim  at  nothing  but  the  training  of 
specialists.  On  no  other  plan  can  the 
university  grow  big  so  fast,  and  rapid 
bigness  is  the  soul  of  Babington  and  the 
key  of  educational  progress — the  foot- 
ball key — and  why  the  trustees  keep  him 
and  the  papers  print  him  and  the  million- 
aires endow  him,  and  the  faculty  waits 


AUSTIN  DOBSON, 

Whose  "  Fanny  Burney"  Is  reviewed  by  Richard  Garnett 
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for  a  chance  to  prick  him,  which  almost 
always  comes.  Then  down  goes  Babing- 
ton,  but  not  for  long.  It  is  a  land  of 
blessed  chances  with  many  things  wait- 
ing for  expansion.  Out  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  universities  surely  some  would 
like  to  swell.  And  the  popularis  aura  is 
always  blowing  somewhere  (and  is  es- 
pecially fresh  upon  the  prairies)  and  to 
all  punctured  and  deflated  Babingtons 
democracy  is  kind.  He  will  rise  again 
if  only  to  run  for  Congress.     There  is 


Parke  Godwin,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  New  York  City  January  7th,  was  one 

of  the  last  links  cormect- 
Thc  Late  ing  literary  and  journal- 

Parke  Godwin      istic     America    of   the 

twentieth  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth.  His  per- 
sonal  recollections  went  back  consider- 
ably farther  than  those  of  such  men  as 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  and  he  had  known  inti- 
mately the  conditions  and  types  which 


THE  LATE  PARKE  GODWIN. 


nothing  tragic  in  the  tale.  Nor  is  there 
anything  particular  about  it — not  a  per- 
sonal fling  in  the  whole  story — and  if 
certain  things  look  familiar,  as  in  the 
fight  for  academic  freedom,  the  resem- 
blance is  purely  adventitious.  Still  less 
is  it  a  sneer  at  tendency,  but  a  summary 
of  educational  temptations,  perhaps  even 
American  temptations.  We  never  met  a 
Babington  all  at  once  or  a  Choke  or  a 
Chollop  or  a  Colonel  Buncombe,  but  we 
can  fancy  from  certain  fragments  what 
he  whole  of  him  would  be  like. 


Dickens  satirised  so  mercilessly  in  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlezvitt.  One  of  his  last  appear- 
ances in  public  was  at  the  reception  given 
to  him  by  the  Authors  Club  of  New  York 
last  winter.  His  speech  on  that  occasion 
was  mainly  made  up  of  odds  and  ends  of 
reminiscence  which  amazed  while  it  de- 
lighted many  of  those  who  heard  him. 
It  seemed  strange  to  be  listening  to  a 
man  who  had  been  so  closely  identified 
with  the  remote  past ;  who  could  tell  you 
how  one  day  a  young  poet  came  into  his 
office  with  a  roll  of  manuscript  for  sale 
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and  that  the  name  of  the  young  poet  was 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With  all  the  great 
men  of  letters  of  that  time — Poe,  Haw- 
thorne, Irving — Parke  Godwin  had  rub- 
bed elbows.  When,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
editing  of  the  Evening  Post,  journalism 
was  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  reaction 
against  the  blanket  sheet  newspapers 
was  not  yet  in  full  swing.  Of  the  New 
York  morning  papers  which  exist  to- 
day, the  Sun  had  been  started  three  years 
before,  and  a  year  before  James  Gordon 
Bennett  had  printed  the  first  issue  of  the 


he  returned  to  New  York,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  future  father-in-law, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  became  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Evening  Post.  He 
remained  with  that  paper  until  1853; 
then,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years, 
again  became  its  editor  in  1865.  Mean- 
while he  had  been  busy  writing  books 
and  contributing  to  various  periodicals. 
He  did  much  work  for  the  Democratic 
Review  and  was  at  one  time  the  editor 
of  Putnam's  Monthly.  Among  his  best 
known  books  are  Constructive  De- 
mocracy, Popular  View  of  the  Writings 
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Herald,  but  the  Tribune  and  Times  were 
not  yet  thought  of ;  Horace  Greeley  was 
drifting  about  from  paper  to  paper,  and 
Henry  Raymond  was  a  youngster  from 
whom  Dickens  is  said  to  have  drawn  the 
character  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick. 

Born  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1816,  Parke 
Godwin  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  the  class  of  1834.  Afterward  he 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Ken- 
tucky bar,  and  established  an  office  in 
Louisville,  but  did  not  practise.    Instead 


of  Charles  Fourier,  Vala,  a  Mythological 
Tale,  Cyclopaedia  of  Biography,  A  Hand- 
book of  Universal  Biography,  History  of 
France,  and  Out  of  the  Past,  a  volume  of 
essays  printed  in  1870.  While  never  a 
member  of  the  Brook  Farm  Community, 
he  was  an  earnest  helper  from  the  out- 
side, and  edited  its  newspaper,  The  Har- 
binger, which  was  published  in  New 
York  City.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Godwin  was  a  member  of  the  Century, 
the  Players,  the  Authors,  and  the  City 
Clubs  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl's  volume  of 
charming  little  Parisian  stories  entitled 

Zut  has  already  been  re- 
On  the  Use  of  viewed  in  this  magazine, 
Quoted  French     but  further  reference  is 

to  be  here  made  of  it  be- 
cause it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  both 
the  proper  and  the  improper  use  of 
quoted  French.  Mr.  Carryl's  pages  are 
sown  thick  with  Gallic  words  and 
phrases,  and  we  suppose  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  add  thereby  to  the  perfection 
of  his  local  colour.  The  means  was  per- 
fectly legitimate  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  effective;  yet  none  the  less,  Mr. 
Carryl  has   rather  overdone  the  thing. 


A  French  phrase  may  be  properly  in- 
troduced in  English  narrative  either 
when  it  expresses  something  for  which 
there  is  no  exact  English  equivalent,  or 
when  it  is  very  much  neater  and  more 
pungent  than  the  corresponding  phrases 
in  English,  or  when  in  its  peculiar  as- 
sociations it  is  redolent  of  France.  Thus 
when  Mr.  Carryl  mentions  a  horizontoli 
the  word  conveys  a  notion  that  could  not 
be  exactly  conveyed  by  our  blunter 
tongue ;  eiffelesque  smacks  of  the  ven 
innermost  adyta  of  Parisian  speech; 
while  sans-toit  brings  to  mind  delicious 
memories  of  Murger  of  which  "attic  bed- 
room" is  utterly  devoid.    And  so  atelier, 
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A^RECENT  GLIMPSE  OF   ROBERT  BARR. 


terrasse,  pourboire,  epatant,  matelote, 
schampoing  and  piou-piou  are  all  right 
for  one  reason  or  another;  but  what  is 
gained  by  calling  a  grocer  an  epicier  or 
an  elevator  an  ascenseur?  Take  the  open- 
ing of  Zut: 

"Side  by  side,  on  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande 
Armee,    stand    the    cpicerie   of    Jean-Baptiste 


Caille  and  the  salle  de  coiffure  of  Hippolyte 
Sergeot." 

The  effect  of  this  is  positively  maca- 
ronic. The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Carryl's 
stories  do  not  need  this  mechanical  in- 
sertion of  linguistic  tags,  for  their  au- 
thor has  in  much  more  subtle  ways 
caught  and  infused  into  his  pages  the 
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true  Parisian  atmosphere.  When  one  has 
succeeded  in  doing  this,  he  must  not 
bother  about  making  his  narrative  bi- 
lingual. 


was  an  awful  beast,  and  hard  to  catch; 
but  our  best  shot  killed  him  last  night! 
He  had  eaten  the  young  man's  father, 
whole,  in  the  morning!" 


A  large  volume  by  Mr.  A.  B.  N.  Peat, 
entitled  Gossip  from  Paris,  published  by 

the  Messrs.  Appleton,  is 
Reminiscences  crowded  with  all  sorts 
of  Literary  of    good    things,    rather 

Paris  badly  arranged,  because 

the  editor  has  unfor- 
tunately let  them  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  diary.  They  relate  to  every  phase 
of  Parisian  life  under  the  Second  Empire, 
and  naturally  the  literary  and  theatrical 
anecdotes  are  numerous.  It  is  character- 
istic of  Alexander  Dumas  that  there 
should  be  more  stories  told  of  him  than 
of  any  other  writer.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  especially  striking.  The  follow- 
ing he  probably  invented.  Once,  while 
travelling  in  Russia  and  being  offered  a 
bear  steak  for  his  dinner,  he  accepted  the 
novelty,  and,  after  eating  the  whole,  re- 
marked on  its  excellence  to  the  master  of 
the  hotel.     The  latter  replied,  "Ah,  he 


Here  is  a  tale  showing  one  of  Rossini's 
well-known  traits — persistence  in  acquisi- 
tion. It  appears  that  King  Louis  of 
Portugal  promised  to  send  Rossini  a  pipe 
of  port,  of  a  vintage  of  which  specimens 
have  been  preserved  only  in  the  royal 
cellars.  The  wine  had  not  arrived,  but 
the  great  maestro  was  not  a  man  to  allow 
a  promise  to  be  forgotten.  Accordingly 
he  took  up  his  pen  and  indited  to  his 
Portuguese  Majesty  the  following  re- 
minder :  "You  promised  me  some  port 
wine,  Sire,  and  it  has  not  arrived.  Your 
Majesty  has  certainly  not  forgotten  your 
promise,  for  Sovereigns  never  forget; 
but  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  I  am 
old,  and  that  at  my  age  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost." 

Another  anecdote  belongs  to  the  hu- 
mours of  collaboration : 


WARWICK  DEEPING. 
The  author  of  Uther  and  Igraine. 
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A.  good   story  is  told  of  a  telegraph  clerk  to 
whom    a    cotnmissionnaire  delivered  a  written 
message   He  had  been  desired  to  despatch.    On 
reading     it,  the  clerk  stared  and  inquired  by 
whom  the  message  was  sent,  to  which  the  mes- 
senger replied,  "A  gentleman  living  in  the  Rue 
la  Fontaine."    The  clerk  requested  the  man  to 
step  into  his  office  and  take  a  seat.    Meanwhile 
a   policeman  was  summoned  and  the  message 
shown  to  him.    It  ran  thus:    "I  have  thought 
of  a  better  and  more  expeditious  mode  of  kill- 
ing Faure,"  signed  "Mery."    The  agent  started 
for    M.    Mery's   residence.     He   was   in   bed, 
but  was  in  the  act  of  announcing  to  his  col- 
laborator, M.  Duville,  with  whom  he  was  writ- 
ing Don  Carlos,  for  which  Verdi  was  compos- 
ing the  music,  that  he  had  thought  of  another 
mode     of    despatching   the    Marquis   of   Rosa 
(which  part  was  to  be  acted  by  Faure)  than  by 
a  pistol-shot,  as  in  Schiller's  tragedy,  and  had 
telegraphed  to  that  effect  to  hint 
* 
Mr.  Peat's  book  was  lately  reviewed  in 
The   Nation;  and  the  all-wise  reviewer 
ended  his  notice  with  the  scornful  re- 
mark:    "The  misprints  are  almost  un- 
pardonably  thick."     This  offhand  criti- 
cism was  interesting  in  the  light  of  the 


same  reviewer's  allusion  to  a  gentleman 
whom  he  called  "the  now-forgotten 
Vicomte  Touson  de  Jerrail."  Who  would 
suppose  that  this  mysterious  person  is 
our  old  friend  the  Vicomte  Ponson  du 
Terrail?  The  truth  is  that  it  is  a  little 
dangerous  to  go  around  flinging  stones  at 
typographical  errors,  even  when  you  read 
your  own  proof-sheets  with  superhuman 
care.  The  Evening  Post  of  this  city,  of 
which  The  Nation  is  an  annex,  not  long 
ago  alluded  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  absorp- 
tion in  classical  study  in  the  midst  of  the 
Philadelphia  convention  of  1900;  and  it 
spoke  of  him  as  deep  in  an  author  whom 
it  described  as  "Heroditus."  Now  this 
involved  a  double  error,  for  it  was  not 
"Heroditus"  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  perused 
while  "resting,"  but  Thucydides.  The 
author  of  Alone  in  Cubia  prefers  Thucy- 
dides. After  he  has  studied  him  some 
years  longer  and  learned  from  him  the 
secret  of  literary  brevity,  he  will  be  able 
to  send  a  message  to  Congress  contain- 
ing somewhat  fewer  than  70,000  words. 
More  recently  still,  the  Post  editorially 


A.  T.  QUILLEB-COUCH  ("Q"). 
A  review  of  Mr.  Qulller-Couch's  "Hetty  Wesley"  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Issue. 
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twisted  the  tail  of  a  famous  Vergilian 
quotation  by  disguising  it  as  dux  fcemina 
facta,  which  was  again  a  double- 
ender,  for  down  in  the  office  of  the 
Post  they  still  write  the  word  'fcemina.' 
And  yet  how  much  fun  Mr.  Godkin 
used  to  poke  at  Bourke  Cockran's  censor 
mores! 


This  story  concerns  an  actor,  another 
actor,   an   author,   and    incidentally,  an 
empress.      Also  an  heir 
The  Actor  apparent   who  has  since 

and  the  become     a     great    king. 

Empress  The  first  actor  is  a  mum- 

mer of  distinction,  whose 
talents  are  widely  acclaimed,  but  whose 


A  EDWAHI)  EVERETT  HALE. 
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eccentricities  of  speech  and  deportment 
lave  at  times  exasperated  even  the  most 
genial  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been 
:hrown    in  contact.     One  such  was  the 
author,   who  wrote  a  short  novel  which 
was   for   many  months  one  of  the  much 
discussed  successes  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  dramatic  version  of  which  the  actor 
in  question  starred  for  an  entire  season. 
Although  one  of  the  most  even  tempered 
of  men,  there  were  little  irritations,  per- 
emptory calls  for  minor  changes,  and  un- 
reasonable exactions,  which  were  more 
than  the  novelist  could  bear  with  com- 
placence, and  the  routine  of  rehearsal  was 
continually  being  interrupted  by  some 
trivial    disagreement.     These   estrange- 
ments,  however,  seldom  lasted  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  and  to  celebrate  the 
reconciliation  after  one  of  them,  the  au- 
thor invited  the  actor  and  two  intimate 
friends  of  them  both  to  a  little  dinner  in 
the  grill  room  of  a  club  of  which  all  four 
were  members.  The  oysters  were  ushered 
in  amid  mutual  explanations  and  apolo- 
gies, healths  were  drunk,  and  the  period 
of  protestations  of  undying  friendship 
was  fast  approaching,  when  the  pleasant 
harmony  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the 
abrupt  interruption  of  mummer  number 
two,  who  entered  the  grill  room  accom- 
panied by  an  English  guest,  a  member 
of  the  London  Board  of  Trade,  and  made 
his  way  towards  the  table  where  the  four 
were  dining,  announcing  in  a  great  voice 
that  shook  the  ceiling  that  he  wanted  his 
friend   to   meet   some   "nice   American 
boys."    Now  the  distinguished  actor  who 
was  seated  had  long  cherished  for  his 
less  noted  fellow  professional  the  most 
intense  dislike.     He  had  scowled  when 
the  latter  came  in  the  room,  and  mut- 
tered savagely :    "Beast !  beast !  I  do  not 
understand  why  they  allow  such  beasts 
in  a  gentleman's  club."    The  familiar  in- 
trusion and  remark  were  consequently 
more  than  his  nerves  could  bear,  and 
bringing  his  fist  heavily  down  on  the 
table:  "By  dash,  sir!"  he  said,  "I'd  have 
you  know,  sir,  that  I,  for  one,  am  not  a 
nice  American  BoyF 


In  the  embarrassed  silence  and  conster- 
nation that  followed,  the  author  tactfully 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  few  polite  com- 
monplaces and  an  order  to  the  attend- 
ants that  additional  chairs  and  glasses  be 


brought.  The  great  actor  glowered 
gloomily  at  the  intruders,  and  the  nerv- 
ous tapping  of  his  fingers  on  the  table 
showed  the  state  to  which  their  presence 
wrought  him  up.  But  he  kept  silence. 
He  was  awaiting  his  opportunity.  Mean- 
while, the  others  at  the  table  had  fallen 
into  conversation  and  the  second  actor, 
who  had  not  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  rebuff,  began  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
talk.  He  was  a  Thespian  of  the  old 
school,  the  old  school  of  ranting  and 
heavy  men.  He  felt  in  an  expansive 
mood,  told  eloquently  of  himself,  his 
triumphs,  his  great  parts,  his  remarkable 
Hamlet  and  his  extraordinary  Iago.  He 
compared  himself  genially  to  the  great 
actors  of  the  last  generation  in  a  man- 
ner that  caused  the  distinguished  mum- 
mer on  the  other  side  of  the  table  to  grind 
his  teeth  savagely.  Then  he  waxed 
anecdotal,  told  of  little  incidents  of  his 
stage  career.  "It  was  in  1874.  I  was 
playing  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don. A  wonderful  part — wonderful.  One 
night  when  I  was  going  in  through  the 
wings  I  ran  against  some  one  in  the  dim 
light.  I  looked  up.  To  my  astonishment 
it  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Yes,  gentle- 
men, it  was  His  Royal  Highness.  I 
bowed  profusely  and  said :  'Your  Royal 
Highness,  I  crave  your  pardon/  To 
which  he  replied  most  graciously :  'It  is 
I  who  should  apologise  for  having  inter- 
fered with  the  entrance  of  a  great  artist'. 
— and  speaking  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
gentlemen,  reminds  me  of  when  we  were 
playing  in  Paris  in  1869.  I  was  break- 
fasting at  my  hotel  one  morning  when 
there  came  to  me  a  courier,  dressed  in 
the  imperial  livery,  bearing  a  note  the 
purport  of  which  was  that  their  Imperial 
Majesties,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
the  French,  desired  my  presence  at  din- 
ner that  evening.  Yes,  gentlemen,  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
And  that  evening  a  magnificent  equipage 
drew  up  for  me  in  the  hotel  courtyard.  I 
entered  it.  I  was  whirled  off  to  the  Tuil- 
eries.  I  was  ushered  in.  And,  gentle- 
men, I — I  who  am  sitting  here  with  you 
to-night,  had — the  honour— of  taking — 
the  Empress — down  to  dinner."  He 
paused,  looked  around  the  table  trium- 
phantly, and  then  added  sententiously : 
"I  cannot  say  that  I  was  narvous."  The 
great  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
started.    His  chance  had  come.    A  smile 
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of  satisfaction  broke  over  his  face  and 
he  leaned  far  over  and  inquired  sweetly : 
"Was  the  Empress  narvousf"  Then, 
"without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his 
query,  he  rose,  bowed,  and  strutted  ma- 
jestically from  the  room. 

"Whether  it  be  legitimate  for  a  man  to 
tnake  use  a  second  time  of  ideas  and  epi- 
sodes that  he  finds  when 
Plagiarising         looking    back    over    his 
One's  Own  early    published     work, 

those   authors   who   are 
accused  of  thus  plagiarising  from  them- 
selves  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  literature  can  show  them  some  very 
illustrious  examples.     For  instance,  at. 
every  turn  in  Thackeray's  later  work  you 
may  find  a*  familiar  echo  of  the  Thack- 
eray of  the  Paris  correspondence  days,  of 
Fraser^s  and  of  Punch.    The  social  phi- 
losophy of   The  Book  of  Snobs  runs 
through  every  chapter  of  Vanity  Fair, 
Pendennis,  and   The  Newcomes.     The 
school  boy  fight  between  Cuff  and  Dob- 
bin   is  almost  word   for  word  one  of 
Thackeray's  early  and  fugitive  sketches. 
The  same  thing  is  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo  and  of 
Daudet,  and  recurs  at  every  turn  in  the 
longer  romances  of  de  Maupassant.  There 
is  a  volume  of  fragmentary  sketches  called 
Le  Pere  Milon  which  is  comparatively 
little  known  in  this  country  even  to  those 
who  are  devoted  to  the  writings  of  Guy 
de  Maupassant ;  and  yet,  as  a  writer  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Revue  Bleue  points 
out  in  this  volume  will  be  found  countless 
suggestions  of  episodes  and  characters 
of  Bel-Ami,  Une  Vie,  Fort  comme  la 
Mort,  and  Notre  Cceur. 

Le  PZre  Milon  contains  no  less  than 
four  distinct  sketches  which  were  later 
embodied  in  Une  Vie.  "An  Evening  in 
Spring,"  is  an  episode  of  the  courting  of 
Jeanne:  the  promenade  of  the  lovers  by 
moonlight  under  the  trees  of  the  park,  the 
anxious  and  tender  concern  of  the  young 
man  for  his  sweetheart,  and  the  sudden 
emotion  of  the  old  maid,  Aunt  Lison,  all 
the  details  are  identical  in  the  early  sketch 
and  in  the  later  novel.  But  the  character 
of  Aunt  Lison  is  more  carefully  studied 
in  the  short  story.  In  the  novel  she  be- 
comes only  a  chance  personage  and  is 
kept  very  much  in  the  background.    For 


that  reason  the  episode  seems  somewhat 
artificial.  The  same  can  be  said  of  La 
Veillee:  a  nun  and  a  magistrate  sit  up 
with  the  dead  body  of  their  mother  and 
find  in  an  old  chest  of  drawers  a  bundle 
of  love  letters  which  the  adored  dead  one 
had  received  from  her  lover.  In  itself 
this  tragic  scene  is  complete  and  terribly 
effective.  It  could  only  be  weakened  by 
incorporation  in  a  tale  filled  with  ex- 
traneous events.  The  same  mournful  dis- 
covery made  by  Jeanne  at  the  bedside  of 
her  mother  delays  the  action  of  Une  Vie 
because  nothing  that  has  gone  before  had 
prepared  us  for  it,  and  because  nothing 
that  follows  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Again,  the  "Saut  du  Berger"  of  Le  Pire 
Milon  conforms  in  many  respects  to  the 
chapter  of  Une  Vie  in  which  the  Comte 
de  Fourville  kills  his  wife  and  her  lover 
when  they  are  shut  up  in  a  shepherd's 
hut.  There  is,  however,  one  difference; 
in  the  novel  the  criminal  catastrophe  is 
an  episode  introduced  purely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  the  intrigue  of  Julian  and 
the  Comtesse  de  Fourville;  whereas  in 
the  short  story  the  entire  action*  moves 
about  a  certain  character — that  of  the 
ascetic  priest,  fanatical  and  violent,  whose 
introduction  in  the  novel  is  merely  an 
episode. 

* 
To  give  variety  to  the  scene  in  which 
he  placed  his  action  Maupassant  did  not 
confine  himself  to  those  landscapes  which 
were  to  him  most  familiar,  the  Norman 
background  in  which  he  had  passed  the 
years  of  his  lusty  youth.  He  remembered 
and  made  use  of  also  all  the  places  that 
he  visited  during  his  many  voyages,  Cor- 
sica, Sicily,  and  later  Africa  and  Italy. 
Being  obliged  to  choose  the  country 
where  Jeanne  should  live  with  her  hus- 
band during  their  few  short  days  of  hap- 
piness, he  laid  the  scene  of  the  honey- 
moon in  Corsica,  a  land  which  he  knew 
very  well  and  which  he  had  many  times 
described.  Several  of  his  short  tales  tell 
the  stories  of  Corsican  bandits.  The  Ven- 
detta, which  furnished  the  writer  with 
material  for  two  tales  also  is  introduced 
into  his  portion  of  Une  Vie.  In  addition 
the  impressions  of  Corsica  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  novel  and  in  those  of  "La 
Vendetta,"  of  "Bonheur"  and  of  "Bandit 
Corse"  are  almost  identically  the  same. 
One  thing  above  all  appears  to  have 
struck  Maupassant :  that  strange  impres- 
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sion  of  astonishment  and  almost  of  fear, 
which  comes  to  one  when  one  perceives 
suddenly  the  strange  isle  across  the  sea 
rearing  its  weird  and  shaggy  form  at 
early  dawn,  or  in  the  fading  twilight.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  two  different 
descriptions  of  this  startling  apparition. 

Le  Bonheur,  p.  211. 

Sur  la  mer,  au  fond 
de  Thorizon,  surgis- 
sait  une  masse  grise, 
enorme  et  confuse. 

Cest  la  Corse !  On 
l'apergoit  ainsi  deux 
ou  trois  fois  par  an 
dans  certaines  condi- 
tions d'atmosphere  ex- 
cept ionnelles,  quand 
l'air,  d'une  limpidite 
par  f  a  it  e,  ne  la  cache 
plus  par  ces  brumes 
de  vapeur  d'eau  qui 
voilent  toujours  les 
lointains*. 

On  dis  ti  nguait 
vaguement  les  cretes, 
on  crut  reconnaitre  la 
neige  des  sommets ; 
et  tout  le  monde  re- 
stait  surpris,  trouble, 
presque  effraye  par 
cette  brusque  appari- 
tion d'un  monde,  par 
ce  fantome  sorti  de 
la  mer. 


Une  Vie,  p.  85. 

Partout  la  mer. 
Pou  rtant  vers  Tavant, 
quelque  chose  de  gris, 
de  confus  encore  dans 
l'aube  naissante,  une 
sorte  d'accumulation 
de  nuages  singuliers, 
pointus,  dechiquet£s, 
semblait  posee  sur  les 
flots. 

Puis,  cela  apparut 
plus  distinct ;  les 
formes  se  marque- 
rent  davantage  sur  le 
ciel  eclairci ;  une 
grande  ligne  de  mon- 
tagnes  cornues  et  bi- 
zarres  surgit :  la 
Corse,  enveloppee 
dans  une  sorte  de 
voile  leger. 

Et  le  soleil  se  leva 
derriere,  dessinant 
toutes  les  saillies  des 
cretes  en  ombres 
noires;  puis  tous  les 
sommets  s'allumerent 
tandis  que  le  reste  de 
Tile  demeurait  em- 
brume  de  vapeur. 


In  Bel- Ami  it  is  the  Algerian  landscape 
which  is  introduced  for  a  brief  moment. 
In  his  earlier  days  Maupassant  had  writ- 
ten a  number  of  Algerian  tales.  "Mar- 
occa"  is  a  story,  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
relating  African  impressions  and  begins 
very  much  like  the  first  letter  of  "Sou- 
venirs d'un  Chasseur  d'Afrique"  which 
Madeline  Forestier  dictates  to  Georges 
Duroy  for  his  newspaper.  Farther  on 
the  book  is  filled  with  many  far  more 
striking  resemblances.  The  painful  and 
repulsive  love  affair  between  Georges 
Duroy  and  Mme.  Walter  is  built  up  en- 
tirely from  the  early  short  story  "Mots 
d'Amour."  In  each  is  to  be  found  the 
same  exasperation  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man  at  the  too  ardent  devotion, 
the  advances,  the  idiotic  letters  of  the 
woman.  Then  the  emotions  of  Duroy 
before  the  duel  which  he  is  obliged  to 


fight  with  an  absolute  stranger  because 
of  a  petty  newspaper  controversy  and 
the  emotions  of  the  hero  of  "Un  Lacfe" 
under  similar  circumstances  are  substan- 
tially the  same  and  you  realise  that  in 
each  case  de  Maupassant  drew  much  of 
his   material   from   the  recesses  of  his 
own  heart.    In  the  short  story,  as  in  the 
novel,  there  is  the  same  nervous  curiosity 
about  the  odious  opponent,  the  same  dis- 
gust at  the  uselessness  and  absurdity  of 
the  affair,  the  same  terrible  dread,  not 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  conflict,  but  the 
fear  of  showing  fear,  the  doubt  as  to  how 
he  shall  comport  himself  which  in  "Un 
Lache"  drives  the  hero  to  suicide.  The 
only  differences  to  be  found  are  where  in 
the  greater  maturity  of  the  novel  the 
writer  has  substituted  a  more  striking 
word  or  phrase.     For  instance,  in  the 
short  story :    "A  single  idea  weighed  on 
his  mind :  a  duel,  and  yet  this  idea  awak- 
ened in  him  no  definite  emotion."  In  the 
novel  he  said :    "A  single  idea  filled  his 
mind,  a  duel  to-morrow ;  and  yet  this 
idea  awakened  in  him  an  emotion  that 
was  only  vague  though  powerful."  Far- 
ther on,  thinking  of  the  manner  he  mnst 
assume  during  the  encounter  to  impress 
his  adversary  and  the  witnesses  he  san 
to  himself,  in  the  short  story:    "One 
must  be  'ferme' "  and,  in  the  novel,  re- 
places this  word  by  one  that  is  more  pic- 
turesque and  vigourous :     "Come,  one 
must  be  'crane/  "   Again,  compare  in  tk 
two   versions  the   episode  of  the  hero 
studying  the  card  of  his  unknown  an- 
tagonist : 

Un  Lache. 


II  examinait  ces  let- 
tres  assemblies  qi\i  lui 
paraissaient  mysteri- 
euses,  pleines  de  sens 
confus:  "Georges 
Lamil?"  qui  itait  cet 
hommet 


Bel-Ami 

II  examinait  as  Id- 
tres  assembler  qui  hi 
paraissaient  mysteri- 
euses,  pleines  de  an 
inquietants:  Ions 
Langremont?"  qti 
itait  cet  hommet  Dt 
quel  hget  Dt  <p*b 
taille?  De  quelle  *t 
uret 


Every  time  we  see  the  announceraesf 
of  a  new  yellow-covered  novel  from  the 

pen  of  Mr.  Archibald 
The  Real  Mr.  Clavering  Gunter  we  re- 
Barnes  of  call  the  days  when  Mr. 
New  York  Barnes   of   New  Y<A 

was  the  most  talked  of 
book  in  the  United  States  and  in  En?- 
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Mid.      In    discussion  that  novel  is  very 
ften  used,  as  the  basis  for  comparison  be- 
w«en   the  popular  taste  of  fifteen  years 
go  and  the  popular  taste  of  to-day.  But 
t  must  be  remembered  that  the  success 
>f  M r.  Barnes  was  not  made  by  what  we 
all  the  shop-girl  class  of  readers.    That 
rlass  undoubtedly  existed  then,  but  it  was 
lourished  mainly  by  writers  of  the  stamp 
>i  Laura  Jean  Libbey,  and  publications 
like  the  Fireside  Companion.    The  men 
and  women  who  found  most  enjoyment 
in  Mr.  Gunter's  earlier  novels  were,  for 
the  most  part,  men  and  women  of  edu- 
cation and  culture,  the  people  you  met  on 
board    transatlantic  liners,  and  in  Con- 
tinental spas.    They  did  not  think  of  Mr. 
Barnes  of  New  York  as  having  anything 
to  do  with  literature,  they  were  not  read- 
ing it  with  a  view  to  criticising  its  phi- 
losophy or  its  style,  but  simply  because 
they  found  it  to  be  a  very  good  tale  which 
amused  them  immensely   for  the  time 
being. 


We  were  talking  with  Mr.  Gunter  the 
other  day  about  his  best  known  book,  and 
he  told  us  a  number  of  things  which  we 
thought  entertaining  and  which  we  think 
will  prove  entertaining  also  to  the  read- 
ers of  The  Bookman.    As  was  the  case 
•with  all  of  the  author's  earlier  stories, 
Mr.    Barnes   of   New    York   was   first 
thought  out  as  a  play.     The  first  idea 
which  entered  Mr.  Gunter's  head  in  con- 
nection with  the  book  was  that  of  a  drama 
about  the  vendetta.    To  this  were  due  the 
duel  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  story 
and  the  tragic  chapters  at  the  end.    The 
character  of  Mr.  Barnes  was  entirely  an 
afterthought  and  grew  out  of  a  casual 
remark.    Among  Mr.  Gunter's  acquaint- 
ances was  a  well-known  New  York  man 
by  the  name  of  Banks  whose  main  occu- 
pation in  life  seemed  to  be  that  of  killing 
time.     He  was  a  member  of  the  York 
Rifle  Club  and  upon  a  memorable  occa- 
sion had  won  an  international  shoot  by 
showing  himself  to  be  absolutely  devoid 
of  nerves  and  scoring  bull's-eye  after 
bull's-eye  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  de- 
pended upon  the  accuracy  of  his  aim. 
One  day  he  fell  into  conversation  with 
Mr.  Gunter  and  the  talk  turned  upon 
books.    "I  say,  Gunter,"  drawled  Banks, 
"I'll  bet  you  you  couldn't  put  me  in  a 
book  and  make  me  interesting."    Then 


and  there  the  author  determined  to  in- 
corporate him  in  the  story  which  was  to 
be  called  A  Corsican  Vendetta. 


In  the  first  draft,  Mr.  Banks  or  Mr. 
Barnes  was  called  Thomas  Jefferson. 
This  was  written  in  New  York.  On 
short  notice  Mr.  Gunter's  business  called 
him  to  San  Francisco,  and  he  left  for  the 
West,  leaving  the  story  behind  him.  His 
stay  in  San  Francisco  proving  much 
longer  than  he  had  anticipated  and  being 
unable  to  get  hold  of  the  original  manu- 
script, he  began  the  work  of  writing  the 
whole  tale  all  over  again.  Try  as  he 
would  he  could  not  remember  the  name 
that  he  had  given  his  hero,  and  chanc- 
ing to  meet  a  friend  from  New  York  by 
the  name  of  Barnes  while  he  was  think- 
ing over  the  matter,  Mr.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son became  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York. 
Most  of  the  episodes  of  the  story  had 
been  thought  out  long  before,  but  the  rail- 
way journey  from  Paris  to  Nice,  during 
which  Barnes  starves  Miss  Anstruther 
into  tractability  and  friendliness,  grew 
out  of  the  writing  of  that  part  of  the 
book.  The  fine  and  dramatic  description 
of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  with 
which  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas  opens,  was 
originally  designed  for  Mr.  Barnes  of 
New  York.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Gunter 
had  had  information  at  first  hand  from 
a  naval  officer  by  the  name  of  William 
who  had  watched  the  bombardment  from 
the  deck  of  the  Richmond.  This  the  au- 
thor supplemented  with  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  from 
the  most  reliable  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  affair.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Gunter  has 
often  been  complimented  by  British  of- 
ficers who  have  expressed  surprise  at 
the  accuracy  of  his  description. 


Mr.  Frederick  Trevor  Hill's  reply  to 
our  invitation  to  express  himself  frankly 

about  his  critics  in  the 
Mr.  Frederick  literary  pages  of  news- 
Trevor  Hill  papers  and  magazines, 
Retorts  while  it  does  not  cover 

very  many  points,  strikes 
us  as  being  exceedingly  original  and 
happy.  The  only  comment  that  we  have 
to  make  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  author  of  The  Minority,  and  The 
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reb  has  fallen  into  the  old  and  seemingly 
icorrigible  error  about  Frankenstein. 

"The  telephone  as  a  deus  ex  machina  is, 
■re  suppose,  up  to  date.  .  .  ." — N.  Y.  Sun, 
|day    10,    1902,  criticising  The  Minority. 

"In  spite  of  his  vigourous  descriptive 
powers  it  begins  to  look  as  though  Mr.  Hill 
needed  a  collaborator  to  hold  him  to  his  plot; 
.  .  .  the  process-server  as  a  deus  ex  ma- 
china is  a  strain  on  the  reader's  credulity. 
.  .  ." — N.  Y.  Sun,  December  5,  1903,  criti- 
cising The  Web. 

COLLABORATION  REGARDLESS. 

When  "Lit'rachure"  and  I  first  met 
I  couldn't  have  been  greener, 


No  Sun  made  hay  for  me — but  yet 

No  deus  ex  machina. 
(A  compensation  for  neglect 
As  fair  as  one  could  well  expect). 

The  next  offense  to  which  I  own 
Found  critic — no  one  keener— 

Who  conjured  up  by  telephone 
A  deus  ex  machina. 

(I'm  sure  the  call  cost  quite  a  lot 

Such  a  long  distance  from  my  plot!) 

My  third  enmeshed  a  legal  "limb" 

No  devil  could  be  meaner — 
In  vain!    The  critic  saw  in  him 

A  deus  ex  machina. 
(But  (happy  thought)  since  he's  not  mine 
Maybe  he'll  prove  a  Frankenstein!) 


A  RECENT  PORTRAIT  OF  J.  M.  BARRIE. 
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Dear  Critic: 
Next  time  I  am  due 
Will  you  please  just  once  read  me  through  ? 
Or  if,  for  this,  you're  too  much  pressed 
Give  your  machine-made  god  a  rest? 

F.  T.  H. 
* 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  of  the  current 
plays  are  not  published.    We  agree  with 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  that 
Recent  Plays  a  good  play  will  stand 
and  the  "Liter-  the  test  of  reading  and 
ary  Quality"         even    in    regard    to    bad 

plays  we  have  a  vicious 
curiosity  to  see  how  they  would  look  in 
print.  "Literary  quality"  is  a  strangely 
misused  term.  It  suggests  to  many  peo- 
ple verbal  elaborateness  and  the  need  of 
taking  thought,  as  if  there  could  be  no 
literary  quality  unless  you  had  a  chance 
to  look  hard  at  a  sentence  and  read  it 
twice  over.  Yet  often  the  reason  why  a 
closet  play  cannot  be  acted  is  not  because 
it  is  too  literary,  but  because  it  is  not 
literary  enough.  Stripping  a  sentence  for 
action  as  Kipling  does  his  may  make  it 
better  reading  at  the  same  time  that  it 


fits  it  for  the  stage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  best  plays  now  running  certainly  have 
the  literary  quality  in  any  reasonable 
sense  of  the  term.  The  character  of  Mr 
Thomas's  prize  fighter  in  The  Other  Girl 
is  quite  as  much  a  literary  as  a  dramatic 
creation,  and  we  would  as  lief  read  the 
lines  he  gives  him  as  anything  of 
Chimmie  Fadden's.  Mr.  Barrymore's 
acting  simply  doubles  the  pleasure,  and 
there  is  still  a  literary  quality  when  you 
divide  by  two.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  young  reporter  of  a  yellow  journal 
and  of  the  young  man  who  is  run  down 
by  an  automobile  and  leaves  the  hospital 
in  a  state  of  etherised  loquacity.  So 
agreeable  was  the  mere  talk  of  the  char- 
acters all  the  way  through,  that  von 
hardly  noticed  the  prolongation  of  the 
play  for  an  entire  act  beyond  the  climax 
— a  crime  for  which  many  plays  have 
been  pronounced  utterly  worthless  bv 
leading  critics  of  the  stage.  In  other 
words,  here  is  the  best  American  play  of 
the  season  and  yet  it  is  technically  un- 
sound. Words  which  get  close  to  life 
read  well ;  and  life  is  so  valuable  on  the 
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stage  that  we  thank  any  man  who  gives 
us  scraps  of  it  and  forget  if  he  limps  in 
his  plot.    Again,  if  you  deduct  from  Mr. 
Zangwill's  Merely  Mary  Ann  the  quali- 
ties that  make  his  books  attractive,  you 
will  have  as  cheap  a  little  melodrama  as 
you  ever  saw.    How  many  times  has  the 
forlorn  and  innocent  rustic  maiden  bab- 
bled of  green  fields  without  being  poetic, 
and  the  lover  left  her  without  our  caring 
and  returned  to  her  without  our  feeling 
glad  ?     These  ingredients  are  just  what 


Mr.  Zangwill  himself  as  dramatic  critic 
has  scoffed  at  and  condemned  a  play  for, 
as  if  they  accounted  for  its  sins.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  words  that 
reproduced  in  you  the  feelings  of  the  au- 
thor, something  that  Miss  Robson  could 
take  hold  of  and  be  carried  further  than 
she  had  ever  gone  before.  Whatever  be 
the  right  name  for  this  quality,  we  know 
that  books  are  hard  to  read  when  they 
lack  it,  and  that  when  an  author  writes 
a  play  without  it  actors  and  stage  man- 
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agers  have  to  work  like  beavers  to  make 
us  forget  our  loss. 


Again,  Mr.  Barrie's  Little  Mary  seems 
so  foolish  when  you  try  to  sum  it  up, 

that  you  feel  like  apolo- 
Barrie's  gising    for    enjoying    it. 

Little  Mary  He     takes     the     simple 

proposition  that  people 
eat  too  much  and  then  lets  his  fancy  run. 
Reform  the  British  aristocracy  and  re- 
store England's  greatness  through  a 
knowledge  of  food  values  and  a  regula- 


tion of  diet.  He  plays  with  the  idea  as 
if  talking  to  children  and  treats  it  as  a 
mysterious  discovery  which  he  dots  not 
reveal  till  the  end.  To  any  but  a  fbi 
night  audience  it  is  a  conundrum  of 
which  every  one  knows  the  answer  and  ft 
is  a  notion  which  has  wearied  any  man 
who  reads  advertisements.  But  all  thii 
only  shows  that  the  play  is  nonsense,  aoi 
not  to  like  Mr.  Barrie's  nonsense  is  pay^ 
ing  a  high  price  for  ones  intelligence. 
He  could  make  a  good  play  out  of  a 
doorknob  and  two  spools.  You  cannot 
expect  him  to  grow  up  like  the  rest  of  us 


PETER  F.  DAILEY  LOUIS  MANN 

As  Waffles,  As  Captain  Deadwood, 

in  "Waffles,  the  Amateur  Cracker." 
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and  have  what  we  call  purpose  and  make 
sacrifices  to  opinion  and  be  reasonable 
and  steady  and  dull.  If  he  happens  to 
have  a  good  idea  as  in  The  Admirable 
Crichton,  he  writes  the  best  play  of  many 
seasons,  and  when  as  in  Little  Mary  he 
has  no  idea  at  all,  but  only  a  silly  little 
formula,  he  has  still  the  power  to  please. 
He  has  a  child's  gift  for  self-amusement 
and  an  artist's  skill  in  passing  it  on.  The 
plot  is  merely  an  excuse  for  fancy  and 
the  play  only  a  bundle  of  pleasant  de- 
tails. It  does  not  seem  to  make  much 
difference  what  they  are  about.  With 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
least  word  has  a  purpose,  an  upsetting, 
revolutionary  design.  In  Candida,  as  in 
most  of  his  other  plays,  he  badgers  the 
conventional  man,  turns  on  him  with  his 
own  logic  and  off  goes  his  dignity  and 
self-esteem.  Mr.  Barrie  takes  a  conven- 
tion and  gives  it  a  Barrie  twist.  If  he 
ventures  satire,  he  forgets  and  falls  in 
love  with  the  object  of  it  before  he  is 
half  way  through.  But  Mr.  Shaw  is  a 
better  sportsman,  being  more  intent  on 
the  game.  He  knows  he  can  have  better 
fun  when  half  convinced  that  he  is  in 
earnest.  So  he  butts  that  clever  Irish 
head  of  his  against  anything  that  seems 
conventional.  Some  set  it  down  to  love 
of  paradox,  but  it  is  due  rather  to  affinity 
for  the  lonelier  side  of  truth. 


All  Mr.  Shaw's  work  is  done  in  an 
atmosphere  of  imaginary  opposition.  He 

likes  to  feel  the  presence 
Bernard  of     a     shocked     person 

Shaw's  Candida    when  he  is  writing,  and 

he  hates  to  have  any  one 
agree  with  him  on  first  thoughts.  Now, 
he  thinks,  as  he  writes  down  a  sentence, 
this  certainly  ought  to  be  unpopular,  and 
when  people  happen  to  like  it  he  is  sorry 
he  did  not  say  something  else.  Some 
years  ago  he  complained  that  he  was 
growing  old  and  useless  because  he  was 
coming  into  vogue.  No  doubt  he  is  now 
thinking  that  there  must  be  something 
the  matter  with  Candida,  for  when  Mr. 
Arnold  Daly  tried  it  timidly  on  a  New 
York  audience  one  afternoon  it  was  in- 
stantly successful  and  had  to  be  repeated 
many  times.  Candida  is  a  burlesque  with 
a  purpose,  a  most  amusing  contest  of 
idea-units.  All  Mr.  Shaw's  people  are 
only  idea-units  and  he  cares  nothing  for 


their  irrelevant  human  side.  The  inten- 
sest  of  poets  (uncompromising  veracity) 
discomfits  the  robust,  conventionally 
minded,  well-meaning  parson  (self-com- 
placent half-truth), but  the  parson's  beau- 
tiful wife  (true  spiritual  insight)  while 
admitting  that  the  poet  is  the  better  man 
still  prefers  her  husband,  because  he  is  j 
the  weaker  and  therefore  needs  her  more.  ! 
Nothing  is  true  that  seems  to  be,  and 
whenever  three  or  four  are  gathered  to-  j 
gether  in  the  name  of  a  proposition  let 
us  break  the  meeting  up.  It  is  the  same 
spirit  as  in  his  essays  and  Candida  is  of 
course  delightful,  with  a  jack-in-the-box 
in  every  sentence.  Many  regard  Mr. 
Shaw  as  a  higher  order  of  clown.  A 
few  insist  on  his  philosophy.  It  is  per- 
haps easier  to  explain  him  as  the  best  of 
our  methodical  modern  wits,  who  has 
made  a  science  of  the  unexpected  and 
really  does  surprise.  As  to  his  truth,  it 
usually  seems  a  mere  chance  that  he  was 
not  arguing  on  the  other  side. 


Subtract  these  matters   of   style  and 
there  remains  only  the  raw  material  for  a 
good    show.       We    lib 
Sweet  Kitty         Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs  be- 
Bellairs  cause  Mr.   Belasco  is  a 

magnificent  stage  man- 
ager, and  Lord  and  Lady  Algy  because 
Mr.  Faversham  makes  an  ingratiating 
drunkard,  and  The  Marriage  of  Kitty  be- 
cause Marie  Tempest  and  Mr.  Boyne  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  of  good,  broad 
comedy,  and  Clyde  Fitch  because  we  are 
graceless  and  read  the  jokes  in  last  year's 
newspapers  and  the  advertisements  in  the 
elevated  trains,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Louis 
Mann's  imitation  of  Mr.  Holland  as  the 
detective,  in  the  burlesque  of  Raffles  at 
Weber  and  Fields's  is  the  best  we  have  I 
seen.  It  would  be  a  pity  not  to  have  a 
hospitable  heart  for  these  things,  but 
more  of  a  pity  to  confound  them  with  , 
the  other  kind. 


This  association  of  the  literary  quality 
of  plays  or  books  with  what  our  school 
rhetorics    used    to    call 
Literary  "elegance"  bobs  up  every 

Quotation  little  while  in  newspaper 

and  magazine  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  of  quotation  and  al- 
lusion.   Despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
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there  are  people  who  still  think  that  a  snatch  at  any  kind  of  a  sleepy  saying 
writer  ought  to  set  out  deliberately  to  provided  it  comes  from  a  well-known  au- 
give  proof  of  his  reading  by  these  means,  thor,  and  we  know  of  a  man  who  will 
Quote  freely  for  the  sake  of  literary  em-  cite  you  Samuel  Johnson  for  the  doc- 
bellishment,  was  the  heartless  advice  of  trine  that,  Life  is  short.  The  other  day 
an  English  reviewer  a  year  or  so  ago,  a  newspaper  writer  left  out  quotation 
and  lately  there  have  been  signs  of  a  re-  marks  from  a  dull  remark  which  an  ex- 
turn  to  the  vile  old  practice.  When  a  cellent  author  had  happened  to  make. 
thought  is  travelling  in  the  same  direction  The  debate  that  followed  turned  solely 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  jump  on  the  question  of  plagiarism,  and  not 
aboard  another  man's  phrases  if  it  can  a  word  was  said  about  the  sin  of  remem- 
ride  more  comfortably  thereby,  but  that  bering  the  thing  at  all.  There  is  a  queer 
is  a  different  thing  from  collaring  great  pride  in  a  verbal  memory,  and  a  corrupt 
men  for  the  sake  of  being  seen  in  their  delight  in  tracing  another's  baldest 
company.  Those  who  quote  of  set  pur-  phrases  to  their  deservedly  forgotten 
pose,  and  some  of  them  still  survive,  will  source. 


BALLADE  OF  SOUR  GRAPES. 

Oft  do  I  strive  with  god-like  toil 

On  clear,  Parnassian  heights  to  dwell, 
While  Smith,  the  Author,  keen  for  spoil, 

Carpenters  novels  just  to  sell. 

His  work  is  drivel,  wot  I  well, 
But  still  his  mill  grinds  golden  grist 

The  while  his  sales  to  millions  swell — 
The  poor,  Successful  Novelist ! 

With  fiendish  cunning,  smooth  as  oil, 

He's   robbed   the   master   minds   pell  mell — 
Excerpts    from    Hardy,    Howells    and  Doyle 

Are  peculated  by  Ihe  ell. 

His  heroine's  a  damosel 
Just  like  a  thousand  more  I  wist — 

How  you  succeed  I  cannot  tell, 
O  poor,  Successful  Novelist ! 

It  fills  my  breast  with  wild  turmoil 

That  such  fat  wit  success  should  spell 
While  at  Fame's  doorstep  I  must  broil 

With  no  one  there  to  mind  the  bell. 

In  vain  my  classic  goods  I  yell ; 
For  when  I  stop  I'm  never  missed, 

Though  friends  acknowledge  I  excell 
The  poor,  Successful  Novelist ! 

Envoy. 
Public,  I  would  such  luck  befell 

That  my  fair  genius  I  might  twist 
Like  him  who  claims  your  I  X  L, 

The  poor,  Successful  Novelist ! 

Wallace  Irwin. 
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HE  name  of  Henry  Ryecroft, 
never  became  familiar  to 
what  is  called  the  reading 
public.  A  year  ago  obituary 
paragraphs  in  the  literary  papers  gave 
such  account  of  him  as  was  thought  need- 
ful :  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  the 
names  of  certain  books  he  had  written, 
an  allusion  to  his  work  in  the  periodicals, 
the  manner  of  his  death.  At  the  time  it 
sufficed.  Even  those  few  who  knew  the 
man,  and  in  a  measure  understood  him, 
must  have  felt  that 
his  name  called  for 
no  further  celebra- 
tion." 

These      opening 
words  of  the  pref- 
ace to  The  Private 
Papers    of    Henry 
Ryecroft,    the   last 
book     by     Gissing 
published    during 
his    lifetime,    were 
prophetic  of  what 
happened  when  the 
man     who     wrote 
them  actually  died 
the  other  day,  car- 
ried  away   prema- 
turely by  the  con- 
sumption     against 
which  he  had  strug- 
gled   bravely    and 
uncomplainingly 
for  years.    A  lead- 
ing  New   York 
daily  which  prides 
itself   on   being   rather   more   "literary" 
than  its  rivals  disposed  of  the  event  in 
three  lines.    The  rest  of  the  newspapers 
had  little  more  to  say.    To  the  public  at 
large  the  news  carried   no   significance 
whatever. 

Gissing  was  never  popular.  He  knew 
it  and  accepted  the  fact  without  resent- 
ment. Public  favour  was  not  his  object. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  as 
writer,  he  set  up  for  himself  an  artistic 
ideal  and  pronounced  an  artistic  creed  to 
which  he  remained  faithful  to  the  end. 
Neither  ideal  nor  creed  was  of  a  kind 


tending  to  make  him  one  of  the  public's 
pampered,  much-advertised  and  much- 
selling  favourites.  Both  are  found  in 
The  Unclassed. 

This  was  not  his  first  book,  appearing 
four  years  later  than  the  almost  forgotten 
Workers  in  the  Dazvn.  But  it  was  the 
first  one  in  which  the  true  temper  of  Gts- 
sing's  art  found  adequate  expression. 
Like  his  last  one,  The  Private  Papers,  it 
is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  autobiographical 
The  central  figure,  Osmond  Waymark,  is 
Gissing  himself. 
Waymark,  who 
gave  up  teaching 
to  pursue  the  liter- 
ary vocation,  just 
as  his  creator  had 
done,  says: 

"Let  me  get  a  little 
more  experience,  and 
I  will  write  a  book 
such  as  no  one  has 
yet  ventured  to  write, 
at  all  events  in  Eng- 
land. Not  virgiuthns 
puerisque  will  be  ray 
book,  I  assure  you, 
but  for  men  and 
women  who  like  to 
look  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  who  under- 
stand that  only  as 
artistic  material  has 
human  life  any  sig- 
nificance." 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  GISSING 


Gissing  wrote 
not  only  one  book, 
but  many  of  the  kind  he  promised  in  that 
first  mature  work  of  his,  which  appeared 
in  1884.  He  wrote  The  Nether  World, 
Netv  Grub  Street,  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee. 
The  Whirlpool,  Our  Friend  the  Char- 
latan, and  nearly  a  score  more  of  novels 
and  short  stories.  The  works  just  named 
are  those  which,  in  my  opinion,  reach  the 
highwater  mark  of  his  achievement.  This 
means  that  they  must  be  counted  among 
the  strongest  pieces  of  imaginative  writ- 
ing contained  in  modern  Anglo-American 
literature.  But  all  his  works,  even  those 
in  which  his  genius  seemed  to  flag  and 
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lose  itself  under  the  harassments  of  an 
adverse  fate,  display,  although  in  less  de- 
gree, the  traits  that  place  him  so  far  be- 
yond and  above  the  common  herd  of 
caterers  to  the  literary  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic. Sincerity  of  purpose,  shrewdness  of 
observation,  depth  of  sympathy  and  com- 
mand of  form  are  some  of  the  qualities 
common  to  them  all. 

If  they  fail,  it  is  in  not  being  entertain- 
ing   in    the  accepted  sense  of  the  day. 
Each  of  them  is  a  piece  of  life,  terrible 
at    times,   but  never  loathsome,   in   its 
reality.    They  are  the  creations  of  a  man 
who  had  the  courage  to  face  life  as  he 
found  it,  and  who  vowed  to  describe  it 
as  he  saw  it,  not  as  his  readers  might  like 
it  to  appear.    Of  revolting  naturalism  in 
details  there  is  next  to  none.    Even  when 
dealing  with  the  life  led  by  the  lowest 
and  most  unfortunate  of  human  beings, 
the  women  of  the  streets,  Gissing  shows 
a  reserve  in  the  handling  of  his  material, 
without  ever  missing  the  desired  effect, 
which  might  be  offered  as  an  object  les- 
son  to  Continental  writers.     No,  what 
scares  away  the  reader  who  comes  to  his 
pages  in  search  of  amusement  only  is  the 
note  of  sadness  that  sounds  through  most 
of  them,  the  assertion  again  and  again 
of  the  spirit  which  once  prompted  Gis- 
sing to  declare  that : 

"Art,  nowadays,  must  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  misery,  for  misery  is  the  key- 
note of  modern  life." 

The  man  who  wrote  that,  and  meant  it, 
could  of  course  never  be  popular,  hardly 
even  with  the  critics.  What  better  war- 
rant could  there  be  for  the  charge  which 
a  New  York  morning  paper  brought 
against  Gissing  at  the  end  of  a  dozen 
obituary  lines — that  of  "taking  a  gloomy 
view  of  life."  I  might  quote  The  Town 
Traveller  and  The  Crown  of  Life  as  evi- 
dence against  the  truth  of  that  charge, 
but  I  prefer  to  let  it  stand.  If  his  view  of 
life  was  sombre  and  sober,  there  was  so 
much  in  Gissing's  own  existence  to  ac- 
count for  it.  Of  his  life  misery  was  the 
keynote,  indeed. 

While  a  mere  lad  he  had  to  begin  earn- 
ing his  own  livelihood.  After  a  period 
of  relatively  carefree  but  utterly  un- 
congenial toiling,  the  day  came  at  last 
when  the  voice  within  could  no  longer 
be  silenced.  Literature  was  to  be  his 
calling.  The  start  was  made  under 
conditions  that  might  have  deterred  the 


bravest,  and  for  years  his  steps  were 
dogged  by  hunger  and  many-shaped 
hardships.  He  lived  in  cellars.  He  ate 
his  meals  in  places  that  would  have 
offered  a  way-wearied  tramp  chances  for 
criticism.  His  breakfast  consisted  often 
of  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  water. 
Four-and-sixpence  ($1.12)  a  week  paid 
for  his  lodging.  A  meal  that  cost  more 
than  a  sixpence  was  a  feast.  The  ordi- 
nary comforts  of  modern  life  were  un- 
attainable luxuries  to  him.  Once  when 
a  newly  posted  notice  in  the  lavatory  of 
the  British  Museum  warned  readers  that 
"the  basins  were  to  be  used  for  casual 
ablutions  only/'  he  was  abashed  and 
startled  because  of  his  own  complete  de- 
pendency on  the  facilities  of  the  place. 
Through  all  the  hard  years  he  remained 
alone,  foregathering  with  none  of  the 
Bohemian  cloisters  that  abound  in  Lon- 
don and  having  only  one  friend  to  con- 
verse with. 

And  through  all  that  misery  and 
squalor  and  soul-breaking  poverty  he 
pursued  the  aim  he  had  set  for  himself 
with  indomitable,  never-flinching  per- 
sistency and  courage,  quaking  at  heart 
now  and  then  but  never  imagining  him- 
self for  a  moment  a  hero  or  a  martyr. 

"I  had  a  goal  before  me,  and  not  the 
goal  of  the  average  man,"  he  exulted 
years  later  in  an  hour  of  retrospection. 
"Even  when  pinched  with  hunger,  I  did 
not  abandon  my  purposes,  which  were  of 
the  mind." 

And  again  this  of  his  mental  attitude 
at  the  time :  "How  surprised  and  indig- 
nant I  should  have  felt  had  I  known  of 
any  one  who  pitied  me." 

Homer  and  Shakespeare  were  his  con- 
stant companions  in  those  days,  lying 
within  easy  reach  on  the  corner  of  "the 
filthy  deal  table"  that  served  as  his  writ- 
ing desk.  To  find  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  which  to  him  were  a 
necessity,  he  had  often  to  forego  a  meal. 
For  six  years  he  trod  the  pavements  of 
London,  "without  stepping  once  on 
mother  earth"  or  being  able  to  satisfy 
his  passionate  love  and  longing  for  God's 
own  nature.  At  times  he  suffered  from 
long,  savage  headaches.  Medical  treat- 
ment was  out  of  the  question.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  lock  his  door,  go  to  bed, 
and  lie  there,  without  food  or  drink,  till 
he  became  able  to  look  after  himself 
again. 
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There  can  be  slight  doubt  that  those 
years  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disease 
that  killed  him  at  the  early  age  of  47. 
Those  were  the  days  of  violent  radical- 
ism, when  he  lectured  to  workingmen's 
clubs,  "knew  what  it  was  to  feel  the 
heart  burn  with  wrath  and  envy  of  the 
privileged  classes,"  and  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant 
•  "because  he  was  himself  in  the  bondage 
of  unsatisfiable  longing."  Echoes  of 
them  are  found  in  Demos  and  The  Nether 
World. 

Then  came  better  days,  with  "assur- 
ance of  food  and  clothing  for  half  a  year 
at  the  time/'  He  had,  to  use  his  own 
words  again,  succeeded  in  pleasing  and 
making  himself  a  profit  to  the  editors  and 
publishers  who  represented  the  vague 
throng  of  readers — his  actual  employers. 
He  was  able  at  last  to  satisfy  his  fond- 
ness for  nature  and  for  travelling.  Then 
he  married. 

The  autobiographical  character  of  The 
Unclassed  has  been  mentioned.  It  is 
chiefly  the  story  of  a  young  woman 
whose  love  for  Osmond  Waymark  gives 
her  strength  to  reclaim  herself  from  the 
life  of  shame  into  which  fate  rather  than 
her  own  fault  had  forced  her.  In  the  end 
she  is  married  to  him,  and  the  happiness 
of  their  union  seems  assured.  Gissing's 
marriage  was  not  happy.  Out  of  it  grew 
the  cloud  that  overshadowed  the  middle 
years  of  his  life,  retarding  his  growth, 
cramping  his  powers  and  embittering  his 
mind  still  further.  But  he  fought  and 
conquered  sorrow  as  previously  he  had 
gained  victory  in  his  battle  with  pov- 
erty and  distress.  Of  the  appearance 
and  mental  and  moral  make-up  of  the 
man  who  finally  emerged  from  that 
double  test,  I  like  to  think  in  the  terms 
employed  by  Gissing  himself  for  the  pic- 
turing of  Osmond  Waymark : 

"There  was  nothing  commonplace  in  his 
appearance  and  manner;  one  divined  in  him 
a  past  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  experi- 
ences, and  felt  the  promise  of  a  future 
which  would,  in  one  way  or  another,  be 
remarkable.  .  .  .  There  was  a  ring  in 
his  voice  which  inspired  faith;  whatever 
might  be  his  own  doubts  and  difficulties — 
and  his  face  testified  to  his  knowledge  of 
both — it  was  so  certain  that  he  had  power 
to  overcome  them." 

Add  to  this  the  description  of  Henry 


Ryecroft  in  the  preface  to  The  Private 
Papers: 

"He  had  suffered  much  from  defeated 
ambition,  from  disillusions  of  many  kinds, 
from  subjection  to  grim  necessity;  the  re- 
sult of  it  was  not  a  broken  spirit,  bat  a 
mind  and  temper  so  sternly  disciplined, 
that,  in  ordinary  intercourse  with  him,  one 
did  not  know  but  that  he  led  a  calm,  con- 
tented life." 

Just  such  I  like  to  imagine  the  man 
who,  to  my  thinking,  has  broken  impor- 
tant new  paths  for  the  English  novel,  be- 
sides treading  the  old  ones  with  so  much 
success.  Many  have  already  followed 
where  he  led  the  way.  As  early  as  1884 
he  wrote : 

"The  fact  is,  the  novel  of  everyday  life 
is  getting  worn  out.  We  must  dig  deeper, 
yet  to  untouched  social  strata." 

He  did  what  he  preached.  That  was 
years  before  the  name  of  Gorky  was  ever 
heard  of.  Having  explored  the  nether- 
most depths,  Gissing  ascended  a  few 
steps  and  began  to  devote  his  attention 
to  a  social  stratum  of  which  he  speaks 
in  Our  Friend  the  Charlatan  as : 

"That  vague  multitude  between  the  re- 
fined middle  class  and  the  rude  toilers, 
which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  mod- 
ern civilisation.  Among  these  people,  en- 
ergy is  naked,  motives  are  direct.  There 
the  strength  and  the  desires  of  the  people 
become  vocal." 

The  results  of  this  new  venture  were 
In  the  Year  of  Jubilee  and  The  Town 
Traveller,  two  of  his  most  remarkable 
books,  in  which  we  are  introduced  to  a 
class  of  people  that  have  never  before 
appeared  in  literature,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
Such  figures  as  the  three  sisters  in  the 
former  book  and  the  town  traveller  him- 
self, the  sprightly,  irrepressible,  wide- 
hearted  Mr.  Gammon,  have  about  them  a 
freshness  and  an  originality  which  lend 
additional  bitterness  to  the  thought  that 
the  pen  of  their  creator  has  been  laid 
down  forever. 

Gissing's  drawing  of  character  was 
never  permitted  to  become  caricature. 
Whether  dealing  with  some  titled  aristo- 
crat or  some  grotesque  shape  from  the 
slums,  half  man,  half  beast,  he  went 
about  his  task  with  the  same  unpreju- 
diced regard  for  truth,  and  for  truth 
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wily.  But  the  final  explanation  of  his 
success  lies  in  the  sympathy  which  he 
gave  to  all  his  figures. 

"The  artist  should  be  free  from  every- 
thing like  moral  prepossession,"  he  wrote 
once. 

This    principle  may  be  seen  at  work 
throughout  his  books.    There  is  no  judg- 
ing or  sorting  of  good  and  bad.     Each 
character    is   allowed   to   stand   on    its 
merits.     The  author  states  facts  but  does 
not    condemn.     Harvey   Rolfe   in    The 
Whirlpool — one  of  the  most  attractive 
figures  drawn  by  Gissing  and  one  of  the 
finest    specimens  of  true  manhood  that 
ever  captured  a  reader's  heart  and  fancy 
— is  not  treated  with  more  consideration 
or  forbearance  than  the  wretched  Har- 
riet   Castle  in   The   Unclassed  or   Our 
Friend  the  Charlatan,  the  slick  Mr.  Dyce 
Lashmar. 

Love  and  art  are  regarded  by  this  al- 
leged pessimist  as  the  moving  principles 
of  life,  and-only  by  their  pursuit  does  life 
get  meaning.    "Beauty  is  the  solace  of 


life,  and  love  is  the  end  of  being,"  he  says 
in  one  place.  Humour  of  the  conven- 
tional kind  he  never  essayed.  Yet  he  is 
not  incapable  of  comprehending  and  ap- 
preciating the  humour  that  springs  spon- 
taneously out  of  life,  as  may  be  seen  in 
The  Unclassed  when  O'Gree  and  his 
Sally  meet  and  make  love  in  the  mummy 
room  of  the  British  Museum  for  want 
of  a  more  appropriate  trysting-place. 

The  day  will  come,  I  think,  and  soon 
enough,  when  Gissing  will  be  read  and 
treasured  according  to  his  desert.  In  tht 
meantime  the  admirers  of  his  art — a 
growing  host — will  have  to  bear  in  mind 
the  manly  words  he  used  in  The  Private 
Papers  in  reference  to  himself : 

"The  world  has  done  me  no  injustice. 
Why  should  any  man  who  writes,  even  if 
he  write  things  immortal,  nurse  anger  at 
the  world's  neglect?  For  the  work  of  man's 
mind  there  is  one  test,  and  one  alone,  the 
judgment  of  generations  yet  unborn.  If 
you  have  written  a  great  book,  the  world 
to  come  will  know  of  it." 

Edwin  Bjorkman. 


DOUBTS  OF  A  DRAMATIC  CRITIC. 


AFTER  reading  many  pages  of 
dramatic  criticism,  some  of  it 
quite    serious    and    bearing    a 
good  French  stamp,  we  are  still 
harassed  by  doubts  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
personal  equation.    Why  that  air  of  more 
than  personal  certainty,  as  if  taste  had  a 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  where  is 
the  table  of  weights  and  measures  by 
which  plays  and  players  are  so  surely 
gauged  ?    Many  a  critic  is  so  sure  of  his 
ground. that  he  seems  more  like  a  com- 
mittee framing  resolutions  than  a  man 
writing  down  what  he  thinks,  and  he 
usually  wishes  to  save  or  elevate  the 
public,  direct,  sanctify,  and  govern  it,  or 
hold  it  on  his  knee.     One  of  them  re- 
cently remarked  that  after  labouring  in 
the  vineyard  for  fifteen  years  without  ef- 
fecting the  least  improvement  in  other 
people's   tastes,   he  had   abandoned   his 
didactic  mission   with  a  sinking  heart. 
A  trained  and  technical  public  taster,  and 
yet  without  a  single  convert,  he  now 
lives  as  a  private  person,  lonesome  but 
correct.    Most  critics  believe  that  tech- 


nical experience  gives  them  a  certain  au- 
thority, and  the  worst  of  their  worries  is 
the  presumption  of  discordant  and  hap- 
hazard persons  like  you  and  me,  who 
feel  that  there  is  a  broad  zone  of  dra- 
matic matters  where  it  is  unsafe  for  a 
minute  to  take  the  word  of  another  un- 
less we  know  his  birth,  breeding,  family 
history,  associations  in  early  life,  the 
books  he  reads,  his  manners  at  table,  and 
the  sort  of  wife  he  enjoys.  What  is  the 
foot-pound  of  gentility  and  where  is  the 
trigonometry  of  grace,  and  why  take  a 
man's  word  for  the  charm  of  the  leading  I 
lady  unless  we  know  the  man?  It  is  \ 
delightful  to  express  one's  views  on  these  j. 
points  but  preposterous  for  others  to  ac-  / 
cept  them.  It  is  pleasant  to  argue  but 
hideous  to  convince,  and  for  our  part 
we  should  loathe  a  convert  the  moment 
we  had  made  him,  as  a  mere  tedious  du- 
plicate when  one  of  us  was  enough. 
There  is  no  authority  on  life,  and  if  we 
find  a  certain  play  lifelike,  it  is  due  main- 
ly to  the  way  we  have  been  brought  up. 
Our  great-grandmother  has  had  more  to 
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do  with  our  criticism  than  our  studious 
endeavours  to  be  right,  and  it  would  be 
as  shocking  to  find  our  tastes  repeated  in 
an  amiable  reader  as  to  see  our  own  nose 
transplanted  on  the  face  of  some  harm- 
less friend. 

Current  criticism  is  mainly  an  effort 
to  speak  impersonally  on  purely  personal 
affairs.  In  a  region  of  licensed  disorder 
people  still  ask  for  a  rule.  So  the  stage 
critic  becomes  a  priest  of  prejudice,  a 
little  Moses  on  a  Sinai  of  whim,  absolute 
where  everything  is  relative,  sure  of  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way  where  either 
way  will  send  you  fast  asleep,  a  specialist 
in  things  that  do  not  matter,  and  a  moral 
guide  through  nonsense  where  the  deadly 
sins  seem  silly  and  the  devil  feels  too  de- 
pressed to  tempt.  Nothing  on  the  stage 
is  so  far  removed  from  human  nature  as 
the  things  we  read  about  it,  and  the 
world  is  not  a  whit  more  pompous  be- 
hind footlights  than  it  is  when  it  takes 
up  its  pen.  That  is  why  we  pause  here 
again  in  a  paroxysm  of  humility  to  re- 
peat that  any  commentary  of  ours  is  not 
true  for  any  other  person  under  the  sun 
but  reports  things  as  they  seem  exclu- 
sively to  our  round  and  artless  eyes, 
that  we  mean  to  be  a  mother  to  no  man, 
that  sic  vos  non  vobis  is  no  motto  for  us 
but  for  sheep,  bees,  pedagogues,  and 
preachers,  the  Emperor  William,  the 
evening  newspaper,  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Principles  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
but  in  spite  of  the  large  population  of 
this  planet  men  and  women  remain  to- 
day the  most  inaccessible  things  on  it. 
Plays  may  be  true  to  every  dramatic 
principle,  run  like  clockwork,  have  a 
good  idea  behind  them,  fit  the  audience 
like  an  old  coat,  lack  nothing  in  short 
that  you  could  give  a  name  to.  The 
playwright  may  be  so  clever  that  you 
can  suggest  in  him  no  possible  improve- 
ment except  that  he  be  born  again. 
There  are  dozens  of  negatively  admirable 
plays  and  irreproachable  playwrights. 
They  lack  only  the  qualities  for  which 
there  is  no  formula  to  make  them 
Shakespeares,  every  one.  It  cannot  even 
be  explained  what  makes  the  difference 
between  Whitewashing  Julia  by  Mr. 
Jones,  and  The  Admirable  Crichton  by 
Mr.  Barrie.    Were  we  writing  its  pros- 

Jeetus    we    could   make    Whitewashing 
ulia  look  the  better  of  the  two,  or  at 


least  the  more  noveL  Mr.  Jones  takes 
the  proverb,  The  pot  calls  the  kettle  Made, 
and  by  means  of  it  saves  Julia  from  her 
enemies,  but  he  departs  from  dramatic 
usage  by  leaving  us  certain  that  the  pot 
told  the  truth.  The  fact  that  Julia  b 
not  whitewashed  and  that  he  lets  us  see 
her  to  a  final  triumph  over  worse  sin- 
ners, who  are  also  less  attractive,  than 
herself  makes  the  play  essentially  plausi- 
ble and  new.  Besides  that,  it  is  as  the 
critics  say  "well-built,"  which  means 
that  the  playwright  has  graciously  sup- 
plied every  effect  with  a  cause,  believing 
that  the  human  reason  in  a  debased  form 
may  still  perdure  even  in  a  playgoer. 

Therein  also  the  play  is  unusuaL  Con- 
trast it  for  instance  with  Mr.  Carton's 
Clean  Slate,  an  excellent  example  of 
good,  every-day  dramatic  merchandise, 
where  the  main  point  is  whether  the  situ- 
ations are  amusing  and  not  how  they 
came  about.  A  nice  woman  divorces 
a  worthless  husband  and  a  nice  man 
divorces  a  worthless  wife.  It  would  be 
cheerful,  thinks  Mr.  Carton,  to  make  the 
two  good  ones  pair  off,  so  in  comes  co- 
incidence like  a  fairy  godmother,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Though  at  present 
unaware  of  each  other's  identity  it  seems 
that  they  have  known  and  loved  each 
other  long  ago — coincidence  No.  I.  It 
seems  also  that  the  worthless  husband 
of  the  one  has  been  misconducting  him- 
self with  the  worthless  wife  of  the  other 
—coincidence  No.  2.  And  so  from  many 
minor  surprises,  assumed  names,  and 
mistaken  identities,  there  results  the 
typical  "comedy  of  manners,"  derived 
from  nothing  ever  seen  outside  the  thea- 
tre, but  shrewdly  based  on  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  audience  within. 
No  one  can  say  whether  it  is  comedy 
half-drunk  or  farce  half-sober,  and  no- 
body cares,  except  the  clever  people  who 
are  always  waking  up  at  the  wrong  time. 
Several  critics  fretted  because  the  worth- 
less husband  shammed  fits  which  they 
called  a  low  trick  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gallery.  But  there  is  a  gallery,  is  there 
not  ?  And  it  has  just  as  good  a  right  to 
its  fits  as  the  orchestra  stalls  to  their 
jovial  divorces.  Something  for  every- 
body is  the  kindly  democratic  motto  of 
a  good  market  play.  If  by  chance  an 
idiot  boy  should  stray  into  the  family 
circle,  even  he  must  not  be  coldly  ig- 
nored.    On  this  plane  let  us  make  no 
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class    distinctions,  and  above  all  let  us 
not^  be   invidiously  thoughtful.    It  is  the 
typical   comedy;  and  the  typical  comedy 
is    the    blindman's   buff   of   the   under- 
standing, and  the  clever  people  are  the 
horrid   little  wretches  who  peek.    If  we 
join  in  the  game  let  us  regard  the  rules. 
If  we  stand  apart  as  public  enlighteners, 
then  let  us  be  consistently  vigilant.    Up- 
root the  platitude  wherever  found.    Cru- 
cify the  comic  weekly  papers.    Perish  the 
political  speech  and  the  afternoon  tea  and 
the    latest  novel  and  the  woman's  hat. 
Let  there  be  a  total  silence  to  be  broken 
only  by  brilliant  remarks.    "The  existing 
popular  drama  of  the  day,"  says   Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  "is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  cultivated  people  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  their  brains."    The  existing 
popular  anything  is  also  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    In  fact,  the  population  itself  is  no 
fit  company  for  the  clever  people.     If 
they  ever  saw  things  in  their  actual  re- 
lations, what  a  lot  there  would  be  for 
them  to  dol 

But   Whitewashing  Julia  belongs   to 
another  class  of  plays,  because  it  bears 
traces  of  the  author's  effort  to  set  down 
what  is  in  his  own  head  instead  of  what 
he  finds  ready-made  in  the  heads  of  his 
audience.    Mr.  Jones  meant  to  be  artis- 
tic.   He  wished  to  handle  an  old  theme 
in  a  light,  graceful,  and  novel  manner. 
There  is,   however,  no  recipe  for  that 
manner,  and  though  the  dialogue  was 
strewn  with  his  good  intentions  we  did 
not  see  any  sign  of  fulfillment.    It  is  as 
good  a  play  in  outline  as  any  presented 
this  season,  and  as  well  acted.    Its  con- 
struction is  undeniably  good,   and  the 
construction  of  some  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  is  as  critics  have  often  proven  un- 
deniably bad.    But  Mr.  Jones  has  a  heavy 
English  middle-class  way  with  him  and 
if  he  steps  lightly  his  joints  crack.    He 
has  no  special  pleasure  in  living,  but  he 
is  grimly  determined  that  you  shall  think 
he  knows  life.     He  never  knew  an  in- 
dividual but  he  can  gather  types.    Like 


the  blind  man  in  the  Bible,  he  sees  men 
as  trees  walking;  and  he  has  learned 
their  botanical  names.  With  a  good 
point  he  is  a  little  too  emphatic.  His 
amusing  tilings  are  a  little  too  prolonged. 
He  is  the  sort  of  man  about  whom  you 
feel  instinctively,  How  like  he  is  to  every- 
body else.  It  is  a  deep  internal  little 
trouble — no  one  to  blame  but  Mother 
Nature — a  private  matter,  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  birth.  For  any  artistic  enterprise 
to  prosper  it  must  receive  a  subsidy  from 
on  high,  and  Mr.  Barrie  starts  with  an 
unfair  advantage.  With  him  "the  little 
gods"  cooperated,  and  so  he  "found  a 
way."  That  is  the  thing  that  makes  the 
difference — the  only  thing  that  really 
matters — and  we  defy  any  man  to  ex- 
plain. 

These  considerations  (and  a  dozen 
other  concrete  instances  would  serve  as 
well  or  better)  should  impel  critics  now 
and  again  to  lay  aside  judicial  airs  and 
paternal  manners  and  confess  that  they 
are  quite  ignorant  of  other  people's  truth, 
that  the  best  things  are  always  the  least 
definable,  that  art  fails  in  proportion  as 
we  can  state  its  formulas  and  that  the 
world  is  a  play  that  would  not  be  worth 
the  seeing  if  we  knew  the  plot.  And 
when  it  comes  to  the  conventional  drama, 
the  cheese  and  garlic  in  the  windmill, 
mere  social  peanuts  and  popcorn,  his 
emotions  are  not  very  important.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  harmless  little 
circus  feelings  which  no  words  in  the 
critical  vocabulary  seem  to  fit.  And  this, 
as  we  take  it,  is  a  good  safe  rule  for  any 
critic:  no  matter  how  many  the  swans 
were  in  his  youth,  if  he  would  grow  old 
decently  he  must  cultivate  a  friendly 
willingness  toward  a  widening  circle  of 
geese.  Otherwise  he  will  become  that 
saddest  of  barnyard  reformers,  the  cru- 
sader against  commonplace,  and  the 
world  will  squeak  as  it  turns  on  its  axis, 
and  he  may  find  himself  too  serious  a 
person  even  for  the  angels  when  he  dies. 
Frank  Moore  Colby. 


THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  A  MINOR 
QUILL  DRIVER 

Note.— Being  the  impressions  of  a  magazine  contributor  who  disagrees  in  many  respects 
with  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Didier's  article,  published  in  the  October  Bookmah.  TTk 
Editors  of  the  Bookman. 


IN  his  "Confessions  of  a  Literary 
Quill  Driver"  (October  Bookman) 
Mr.  Didier  has  added  yet  another 
telling  item  to  already  existing  im- 
peachments of  that  tyrannical,  capricious 
and  indiscriminating  middle-man,  our 
enemy  the  Editor. 

Of  course  I  am  on  Mr.  Didier's  side. 
What  child  of  light  would  be  so  mean- 
spirited  as  to  put  in  a  word  for  an  auto- 
cratic foe  who  sits  entrenched  behind  a 
cohort  of  malevolent  beings  known  to 
mythology  as  Readers,  with  no  more  re- 
sponsible and  taxing  occupation  than  to 
transform  your  birds  of  Paradise  into 
homing  pigeons?  At  the  same  time  it 
does  strike  me,  the  least  among  minor 
quill  drivers,  that  for  a  thoroughly  un- 
fair man,  one  only  to  be  moved  by  per- 
sonal considerations,  the  Editor-at-large 
is  singularly  willing  to  let  the  worm  state 
its  case  (or  perhaps  this  very  willingness 
is  just  a  cynical  display  of  omnipotence). 
Nor  have  I  so  far  received  conclusive 
proof  that  my  many  rejected  manuscripts 
are  returned  unread.  To  begin  with,  they 
often  smell  of  cigarettes ;  then,  although 
starting  with  as  little  pull  as  any  one  well 
could  have,  by  dint  of  pegging  away,  I 
seem  to  be  gaining  a  modest  foothold 
through  the  same  gradual  process  by 
which  a  beginner  creeps  up  in  law, 
medicine,  illustration,  every  profession, 
in  fact,  but  marriage  or  the  Church. 

In  the  beginning  I  knew  one  editor, 
and  he  quite  properly  felt  free  to  reject 
whatever  I  sent  him  (and  habitually  did 
so)  until  such  time  as  my  work  suited  the 
pages  of  his  magazine.  The  strange  edi- 
tors pursued  exactly  the  same  course. 

The  writer's  whole  position  is  of  its 
very  essence  anomalous.  He  plies  a  craft 
which,  except  with  a  few  rare  geniuses, 
has  to  be  acquired,  yet  cannot  be  taught. 
There  is  no  possible  school  at  which  he 
can  graduate  and  then  set  out  his  shingle 
and  practise.     He  may  study  English, 


literature,  syntax,  rhetoric— every  detail, 
and  still,  quite  apart  from  the  personal 
matter  of  ideas  and  style,  there  will  be 
much  for  him  to  learn.  Consequently  he 
proceeds  to  learn — on  the  Editor,  and 
feels  badly  aggrieved,  too,  if  his  teacher 
does  not  pay  roundly  for  the  privilege. 

This  may  perhaps  account  for  a  cer- 
tain inaccessibility,  even  irritation  in  the 
angle  from  which  magazine  people  some- 
times view  beginners.  The  patience  of 
an  editorial  staff  may  be  frayed  thin  by 
such  would-be  contributors  as  a  gifted 
young  lady,  who  bitterly  arraigned  the 
entire  literary  world  of  North  America 
for  despising  her  Sonnets.  These,  she 
felt  confident  far  excelled  many  poems 
occupying  places  of  honour.  She  had  a 
book  full  of  them — morocco  bound,  gik 
edged,  varying  in  length  from  ten  to 
forty-two  lines!  This  was  an  extreme 
case,  but  the  same  lack  of  finish  may  be 
found  to  a  less  degree  in  the  majority 
of  manuscripts  from  any  green  hand.  It 
is  not  the  Editor's  function  to  coach  the 
writer.  A  piece  of  goods  is  offered  to 
him,  he  sees  flaws  and  refuses  it  Not 
seldom  he  grows  so  hostile  to  mere  me- 
chanical blunders  as  to  welcome  an  aca- 
demically correct  story  or  poem,  merely 
because  it  breaks  no  rules.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  negative  merit,  Fm  coo-  ^ 
vinced,  explains  the  acceptance  of  many 
more  inferior  articles  than  any  theory  of 
personal  pull  or  favouritism.  \ 

Indeed,  a  ticklish  state  besets  the  Edi- 
tor, and  every  newcomer  presents  a  difr  j 
cult  problem.  Whether  to  risk  taking 
unknown  stuff  which  may  not  prove 
popular,  or  to  let  a  promising  young 
writer  be  snapped  up  and  annexed  by  a  ■ 
rival  magazine.  He  remembers  tte 
legend  that  Harpers'  once  damaged  its 
circulation  through  printing  a  certain 
number  of  Trilby.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  unnerved  by  the  recollection  that  a 
short-sighted   publisher  rejected  Darii 
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Harum.     If  he  could  tell  the  positive 
value  of  a  manuscript  on  sight,  instead 
of  working  away  for  a  salary  he  would 
be  buying  on  a  margin  in  Wall  Street. 
Hence  anything  out  of  line  is  very  an- 
noying to  the  Editor.    Continually  pelted 
with    manuscripts,  his  palate  seared  by 
constant  abuse,  for  the  life  of  him  he  can- 
not   decide  whether  you  will  turn  out 
treasure  trove  or  a  nuisance.     His  in- 
nocent and  tormented  countenance  often 
reveals  the  strain  of  this  dilemma  to  the 
least  observant  tyro.    And  here  another 
point  crops  up.    The  Editor  commands, 
** Always  send  an  impersonal  parcel  im- 
personally by  mail  or  express.     Visits 
enrage  Us."    While  the  advising  writer 
says,  "Never  fail  to  see  and  know  your 
Kditor.    It's  your  only  chance  of  decent 
treatment.  Otherwise,  the  office  boy  plays 
with  your  masterpiece  for  a  year  or  so 
and  sends  it  home  dirty." 

Now  my  belief  is,  that  there  can  be  no 
fixed  etiquette  in  this  relation  other  than 
the  common  sense  governing  ordinary 
behaviour.  If  you  have  a  legitimate  rea- 
son for  consulting  the  Editor,  frankly  ask 
him  to  see  you.  Otherwise,  if  it  be  only 
a  question  of  offering  him  a  completed 
piece  of  work,  no  more  waste  his  time  in 
superfluous  interviews,  than  you  would 
drop  in  for  a  morning's  chat  at  the  office 
of  any  other  busy  stranger.  Quite  un- 
known, I  have  never  been  denied  time 
and  consideration  when  there  had  been 
any  justifiable  cause  for  asking  it.  In- 
deed, the  enemy  has  always  been  cordial 
and  generous  in  giving  advice.  For  ex- 
ample :  you  think  of  a  serious  subject  de- 
manding long  and  careful  preparation,  fit 
only  for  a  particular  magazine.  You 
write  to  the  Editor  briefly  outlining  your 
plan  and  asking  if  the  idea  recommends 


itself  and  also  if  the  same  endemic  in- 
spiration has  already  provided  him  with 
an  article  entirely  covering  your  field. 
My  experience  has  been  that  such  letters 
are  read  and  answered.  The  Editor  will 
not  order  your  article,  but  will  politely 
tell  you  that  the  idea  is  not  available 
(often  explaining  why),  or  will  encour- 
age you  to  carry  it  out  and  submit  him 
the  result.  He  may  even  add  a  word  of 
instruction  as  to  length,  emphasis  or  gen- 
eral character.  He  will  not  tell  you  how 
to  write  it  and  if  your  conception  be  bet- 
ter than  your  execution  he  will  serenely 
reject  the  labour  of  months.  That  is 
your  risk. 

In  the  matter  of  pay,  sometimes  you 
will  be  ashamed  to  tell  your  family  for 
how  small  a  sum  you  have  bartered  a 
priceless  gem  of  thought.  Again,  you 
privately  believe  that  the  Editor  has  been 
— buncoed,  and  hope  he  never  may  guess 
how  much  less  you  would  have  taken. 
On  these  occasions  the  most  sensitive 
honesty  never  prevents  your  keeping  the 
change. 

On  the  whole,  under  candid  observa- 
tion, the  magnate  with  the  blue  pencil  is 
much  like  other  men.  As  Mr.  Didier  in- 
stances, if  a  contributor  thinks  meanly  of 
him  and  tells  him  so,  the  Editor  is  apt  to 
use  his  arbitrary  power  to  keep  that  con- 
tributor's name  oflf  his  index  forever  and 
ever.  In  matters  of  business,  other  things 
being  equal,  he  prefers  the  people  of 
whom  he  is  fond  to  strangers,  just  for 
all  the  world  as  if  he  were  a  banker  or 
a  railroad  president.  Also,  a  certainty, 
an  established  reputation  possesses 
greater  value  for  him  than  a  doubtful  ex- 
periment. Likewise,  being  human,  he 
has  been  known  to  make  mistakes. 

Mary  Moss. 
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"That  library  of  brownstone  ruddy, 
A  structured  gem,  whose  alcoves  fill 

The  treasures  scholars  come  to  study, 
Guided  by  kindness  crowned  with  skill" 
W.  R.  Alger. 

LIBRARIES  have  always  been 
the  centres  around  which  schol- 
ars have  gathered  since  the  time 
when  the  companions  of  Xisu- 
thros  ( Adrahasis)  returned  to  Sippara  of 
the  Sun,  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
unearthed  the  buried  tablets  on  which 
were  recorded  all  antediluvian  knowl- 
edge, and  opened  the  school  for  Baby- 
lonian savants,  the  very  house  and  library 
of  which  have  but  recently  been  found. 
Aristotle  had  his  library,  and  Alexandria, 
Rome,  Caesarea,  and  Constantinople  were 
ancient  seats  of  learning  because  of  their 
large  libraries.  Books  and  learning  were 
preserved  for  us  through  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  monasteries,  especially  those 
of  the  Benedictines,  who  provided  in 
their  houses  first  for  a  library,  next  for 
a  scriptorium  or  copy-room,  where  their 
books  were  duplicated  for  sale  or  ex- 
change, and  lastly  for  a  school  open  to 
all  comers  in  search  of  instruction.  To 
this  order  England  owes  her  earliest  li- 
brary, and  at  their  abbey  of  St.  Mary's, 
at  York,  the  learned  Alcuin  obtained  the 
training  which  fitted  him  for  the  work 
of  establishing  the  libraries  and  cloister 
schools  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Tours,  to 
which  he  was  called  by  Charlemagne.  All 
the  great  universities  of  Europe  have 
notable  collections  of  books. 

The  earliest  college  library  in  America 
was  that  of  Henrico,  Va.,  the  so-called 
college  for  the  education  of  the  natives, 
in  actual  operation  in  1616,  but  destroyed 
in  the  general  massacre  of  1622.  Har- 
vard was  founded  in  1636  by  an  appro- 
priation of  one-half  the  annual  rates  of 
the  colony,  but  its  active  impulse  came 
two  years  later  with  the  bequest  from 
John  Harvard  of  one-half  of  his  property 
and  his  entire  library  of  nearly  300  vol- 
umes. Yale  had  its  origin  in  1700,  when 
its  ten  trustees,  nine  of  whom  were  grad- 
uates of  Harvard,  met  at  Branford,  and 
each  laid  upon  the  table  his  contribution 


of  books  with  the  words :  "I  give  these 
books  for  the  founding  of  a  college  in 
Connecticut"  In  1757,  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  its  first  charter,  Princeton 
had  its  first  building,  with  a  library  of 
1,200  volumes.  King's  College,  chartered 
in  1754,  received  in  1756  by  bequest  of 
Dr.  Bristow,  of  London,  his  library 
of  about  1,500  volumes,  the  Hbrary  of 
Joseph  Murray,  and  other  gifts  of  books. 

Eighteen  other  college  libraries  were 
founded  between  1700  and  1800,  so  that 
the  nineteenth  century  began  with  twenty- 
one  college  libraries ;  it  ended  with  thirty 
times  as  many.  In  1790  Harvard  Col- 
lege had  only  12,000  volumes,  and  a  year 
later  Yale  College  had  only  2,700.  The 
books  in  these  early  libraries  were  largely 
very  learned  and  serious  in  character, 
being  designed  principally  for  the  use  of 
the  professors.  "In  them  theology  natu- 
rally held  the  leading  place,  as  the  col- 
leges had  been  founded  mainly  to 
educate  ministers.  So  in  the  Harvard 
College  Library  catalogue  of  1790,  150 
pages  out  of  350  are  filled  with  theology, 
10  with  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  4  wSh 
books  of  travel,  but  only  three-fourths  of 
a  page  with  periodicals.  In  literature, 
however,  one  finds  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Gay,  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Rabelais,  La 
Fontaine,  Voltaire,  Boccaccio."  Twenty- 
five  years  earlier,  we  are  told,  the  library 
at  Yale  College  was  "well  furnished  with 
ancient  authors,  such  as  the  Fathers,  his- 
torians, Gassics,  many  and  valuable 
works  of  divinity,  history,  philosophy, 
and  mathematics,  but  not  many  authors 
who  have  written  within  these  thirty 
years." 

In  the  earliest  years  of  our  colleges 
when  students  were  few  in  number,  and 
all  or  nearly  all  were  *  studying  for  a 
special  profession  and  in  close  contact 
with  their  professors,  doubtless  some  use 
was  made  by  them  of  the  solid  books  in 
the  college  libraries ;  but  as  the  number  of 
students  multiplied  and  classes  increased 
in  numbers,  an  ever-lessening  percentage 
of  students  made  use  of  the  college  li- 
brary, which  in  all  too  many  instances 
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was  closely  guarded  against  them.  Dr. 
W.  F.  Poole  said  in  an  address  ten  years 
ago,  "to  those  of  us  who  graduated  thirty, 
forty,  or  more  years  ago,  books,  outside 
of  the  text-books  used,  had  no  part  in  our 
education;  they  were  never  quoted, 
recommended,  nor  mentioned  by  the  in- 
structors in  the  classroom.  .  .  .  The 
college  societies,  however,  supported  and 
managed  wholly  by  the  undergraduates, 
had  good  libraries,  and  here  was  where 
the  students,  and  the  professors  besides, 
found  their  general  reading." 

The  development  of  the  college  into 
the  university  was  a  very  slow  process 
covering  long  years  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. Theological,  medical,  and  law 
schools  were  early  established  at  the  lead- 
ing institutions.  At  Harvard  it  was 
not  until  after  the  election  of  President 
Eliot  in  1869  that  the  reorganisation  and 
consolidation  of  its  several  semi-inde- 
pendent professional  schools  began,  and 
it  was  not  until  1890  that  the  Academic 
Council  was  superseded  by  the  Univer- 
sity Council.  Yale  assumed  the  title  of 
university  in  1887,  Columbia  in  1890,  and 
Princeton   in    1896;  but   prior  to  these 


dates  real  university  work  in  gradnatc 
departments  had  been  done  at  each. 

"Americans  have  always  been  a  boDk- 
ish  people,"  and  the  fact  that  at  most  of 
the  colleges  student  societies  were  or- 
ganised, which  provided  their  own  li- 
braries of  books  suited  to  the  tastes  of 
their  student  members,  goes  far  to  show 
that  the  additions  made  to  the  college 
libraries  were  not  so  suited,  or  that  the 
attractions  offered  or  the  privileges 
granted  by  these  libraries  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  students  to  make 
much  use  of  them.  The  bulk  of  the  pur- 
chases would  naturally  be  of  learned 
books,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  pro- 
fessors, while  the  librarian  was  too  often 
an  overworked  or  broken-down  pro- 
fessor, a  veritable  keeper  of  books,  ap- 
pointed to  the  place  in  order  that  he  might 
eke  out  an  insufficient  income.  Occa- 
sionally genuine  book-lovers  like  Cogs- 
well, Harris  and  Sibley  were  in  charge 
and  the  library  grew  apace  as  did  that 
of  Harvard  under  these  master  book- 
collectors. 

A  new  era  dawned  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  centurv  when  the  libran 
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spirit  moved  upon  the  people,  and  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  in  1852.  "Public  opinion  in  that 
city,"  says  President  D.  C.  Gilman,  "de- 
manded a  library  free,  large,  well  cata- 
logued, adapted  at  once  to  the  public  and 
to  the  scholar,  dependent  partly  on  the 
civic  chest,  partly  upon  the  private  purse, 
fitted  to  furnish  entertainment  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  weary  workman,  and  fitted  to 
inspire  and  satisfy  the  most  gifted  writ- 
er." Later,  C.  A.  Cutter  wrote  of  the 
same  library,  "nowhere  yet  has  the  happy 
combination  of  private  and  public  liber- 
ality made  it  possible  to  at  once  so  thor- 
oughly suffice  for  learned  research  even 
of  the  specialist,  gratify  cultivated  curi- 
osity, please  the  bibliomaniac  and  the 
dilettante,  foster  idle  meditation,  or  stim- 
ulate vigorous  thinking,  while  yet  not 
neglecting  to  meet  every  want  of  the  gen- 
eral reader,  even  the  want  of  amusement 
and  illusion,  and,  more  than  this,  to  at- 
tract to  itself  and  to  train  adults  who 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
at  all,  and  children  who  have  not  yet 
learned  to  read  with  profit."  Here,  in  a 
nutshell,  we  have  expressed  the  opinions 
of  one  of  the  ablest  of  university  presi- 
dents and  of  one  of  the  most  expert  of 
librarians  on  the  scope  and  work  of  the 
first  and  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of 
public  libraries. 

Charles  C.  Jewett,  father  of  the  card 
catalogue,  was  its  first  librarian;  Justin 
Winsor  followed  from  1868  till  1877, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  librarianship 
of  Harvard  College  Library.  The  same 
success  that  attended  his  administration 
of  the  great  public  library  followed  his 
management  of  that  of  the  great  uni- 
versity library. 

In  1850,  Harvard,  which  for  two  cen- 
turies had  been  the  largest  library  in  the 
country,  was  still  in  the  lead  with  only 
70,000  volumes.  The  Astor  Library  had 
not  been  founded  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  little  known.  George  Ticknor, 
a  prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  had  been  for 
fifteen,  years  a  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  literature  at  Harvard.  In  a 
letter  to  Edward  Everett,  in  185 1,  he 
gave  this  expression  of  his  ideal  of  the 
new  institution:  "I  would  establish  a 
library  which  differs  from  all  free  li- 
braries yet  attempted;  I  mean  one  in 
which    any    popular   books,    tending   to 


moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  shall 
be  furnished  in  such  numbers  of  copies 
that  many  persons  can  be  reading  the 
same  book  at  the  same  time;  in  short, 
that  not  only  the  best  books  of  all  sorts, 
but  the  pleasant  literature  of  the  day, 
shall  be  made  accessible  to  the  whole 
people  when  they  most  care  for  it;  that 
is,  when  it  is  fresh  and  new.  I  would 
.  .  .  thus,  by  following  the  popular 
taste — unless  it  should  demand  something 
injurious — create  a  real  appetite  for 
healthy  reading.  This  appetite,  once 
formed,  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  will, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  demand 
better  and  better  books." 

Such  was  the  high  ideal  of  this  enthu- 
siastic pioneer  in  the  free  public  library 
movement,  a  movement  that  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  so  widely  endorsed  as  to 
prove  that  the  Americans  are  indeed  a 
bookish  people. 

The  high  ideal  of  the  great  Panizzi, 
facile  princeps  of  librarians,  with  the 
change  of  a  single  word,  may  well  be 
taken  as  that  of  the  university  library: 
"I  would  have,"  said  he,  "a  public  [uni- 
versity] library  so  complete  that  a 
scholar,  however  rich,  will  find  it  a  more 
convenient  working  place  than  his  own 
study,  however  well  equipped/'  A  uni- 
versity library  with  such  an  ideal  might 
well  merit  the  praise  bestowed  by  Presi- 
dent Gilman  on  one  where  bibliographical 
"treasures  may  be  enjoyed  with  abundant 
light,  in  an  equable  temperature,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  repose,  with  learned  and 
ready  teachers  near  at  hand,  and  with 
opportunities  to  enter  those  glorified  cells 
of  the  cloister  which  we  call  the  semi- 
naries of  knowledge";  a  place  where,  to 
quote  him  again,  "the  promptness  with 
which  any  book  among  a  hundred  thou- 
sand may  be  identified  and  summoned, 
as  if  it  were  touched  by  an  electric  wire, 
is  an  unfailing  surprise  to  those  who  are 
wont  to  spend  hours  in  their  own  dens 
looking  for  some  long-lost  friend,  and  an 
unfailing  gratification  to  every  busy 
student." 

But  even  with  such  an  ideal,  with  a  full 
collection  of  books  well  housed,  the  uni- 
versity may  fail  of  its  purpose.  Carlyle 
said  "the  true  university  of  these  da>-s  is 
a  collection  of  books,"  but  this  dictum  is 
true  only  for  the  trained  scholar,  like 
Carlyle,  who  knows  how  to  make  use  of 
them.     The  college  man  is  in  training 
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how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  mental 
faculties,  and  a  most  important  factor  in 
this  training  is  how  to  use  books.  On 
this  point  Justin  Winsor  wrote,  in  1880: 
"I  fear  we  have  not  discovered  what  the 
full  functions  of  a  college  library  should 
be ;  we  have  not  reached  its  ripest  effects ; 
we  have  not  organised  that  instruction 
which  teaches  how  to  work  its  collections 
as  a  placer  of  treasures.  To  fulfil  its 
rightful  destiny,  the  library  should  be- 
come the  central  agency  of  our  college 
methods.  .  .  .  The  way  to  avoid 
being  appalled  at  the  world  of  books  is 


sary  companions,  telling  the  peculiar 
value  of  each,  how  this  assists  in  such 
cases,  that  in  others ;  how  this  may  feac 
to  that,  until  with  practise  the  student 
finds  that  for  his  work  he  has  abnosta 
new  sense."  Following  lines  of  instruc- 
tion like  the  above  there  would  soon  be 
no  place  for  the  complaint  so  widek 
made  that  the  great  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  colleges  and  universities  oi 
the  country  graduate  with  very  littk 
knowledge  of  books  or  of  their  uses. 

Dr.  Win.  Fred.  Poole  in  a  B.  K.  ad- 
dress ten  years  ago  on  the  relations  of 
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what  the  library  of  the  college  is  com- 
missioned to  point  out.  .  .  We  must 
build  our  libraries  with  class  rooms 
annexed,  and  we  must  learn  our  ways 
through  the  wilderness  of  books  until 
we  have  the  instinct  that  serves  the  red 
man  when  he  knows  the  north  by  the 
thickness  of  the  moss  on  the  tree- 
boles.  .  .  Take  the  students  by  sec- 
tions and  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  bibliographical  apparatus,  those 
books  that  the  librarian  finds  his  ncces- 


the  university  library  to  university  tin- 
cation,  declared  "that  the  study  of  bibli- 
ography and  of  the  scientific  methods  of 
using  books  should  have  an  assured  place 
in  the  university  curriculum ;  that  a  wise 
and  professional  bibliographer  should  ie 
a  member  of  the  faculty  and  have  a  part 
in  training  all  the  students ;  that  ftet 
brary  should  be  his  class  room,  and  tbat 
all  who  go  forth  into  the  world  as  gradfr 
ates  should  have  an  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  books  that  will  aS 
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them  in  their  studies  through  life,  and  the 
use  of  books  be  to  them  a  perpetual  de- 
light and  refreshment." 

"I    do  not  mean,"  he  adds,  "that  the 
university  student  should  learn  the  con- 
tents of  the  most  useful  books ;  but  I  do 
mean   that  he  should  know  of  their  ex- 
istence, what  they  treat  of,  and  what  they 
will  do  for  him.    He  should  know  what 
are  the  most  important  general  reference 
books  which  will  answer  not  only  his 
own   questions,  but  the  multitude  of  in- 
quiries put  to  him  by  less  favoured  as- 
sociates who  regard  him  as  an  educated 
man.     .    .     .    He     should     know     the 
standard  writers  on  a  large  variety  of 
subjects.    He  should  be  familiar  with  the 
best  method  by  which  the  original  inves- 
tigation of  any  topic  may  be  carried  on. 
When  he  has  found  it  he  appreciates, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  what  books  are 
for,   and  how  to  use  them.     He  finds 
himself  a  professional  literary  or  scien- 
tific worker,  and  that  books  are  the  tools 
of   his   profession.     .    .     .     No  person 
has  any  claim  to  be  a  scholar  until  he 
can  conduct  such  an  original  investiga- 
tion with  ease  and  pleasure.    This  facile 
proficiency  does  not  come  by  intuition, 
nor  from  the  clouds.    Where  else  is  it  to 
be  taught,  if  not  in  the  college  or  uni- 
versity?"   .    .    .    John   Morley   in  an 
address  at  the  dedication  of  a  public  li- 
brary a  few  years  ago  declared  that  the 
object  of  libraries  and  books  was  to  bring 
sunshine  into  our  hearts  and  to  drive 
moonshine  out  of  our  heads ;  such  a  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  libraries  as  that  pro- 
posed  by  Mr.   Winsor  and   Dr.   Poole 
would  do  very  much  towards  clearing 
both  moonshine  and  cobwebs  out  of  the 
heads  of  those  who  might  take  it. 

The  university  library  of  to-day  is  a 
thing  of  quite  recent  development;  in 
fact,  it  is  but  little  more  than  out  of  its 
teens ;  and  yet  it  is  really  the  ripest  fruit 
of  the  library  movement  in  America, 
since  it  represents  and  requires  the  best 
results  in  all  branches  of  library  economy 
developed  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
selection  of  books  to  be  purchased  for  a 
university  library  is  or  should  be  made 
largely  by  the  faculty,  each  member  of 
which  is  interested  deeply  in  some  one 
branch  of  study.  A  library  thus  built  up 
will  not  only  be  one  of  general  reference, 
but  will  also  be  an  aggregation  of  special 
libraries.    Such  a  library  is  not  only  the 


storehouse  whence  the  professor  may 
draw  increase  of  knowledge  and  inspira- 
tion for  his  work,  but  by  the  skillful  ar- 
rangement of  seminar  rooms  with  refer- 
ence to  the  books  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  it  becomes  the  work- 
shop or  laboratory  of  both  professors  and 
students,  and  the  very  centre  of  univer- 
sity instruction.  And  just  such  libraries 
our  best  universities  now  have.  The  Low 
Library  at  Columbia  has  a  capacity  for  a 
million  and  a  half  of  volumes.  It  has 
now  352,000  volumes;  a  central  reading 
room  with  an  open  shelf  reference  col- 
lection of  10,000  volumes;  a  law  library 
of  36,000  volumes  in  one  wing ;  the  Avery 
Architectural  Library  of  18,000  volumes 
in  another;  18  seminar  rooms,  Mr.  Win- 
sor's  "libraries  with  class  rooms  annexed," 
10  with  rooms  for  many  more  under  the 
same  roof,  and  over  twenty  department 
libraries  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to 
several  thousand  volumes  each,  selected 
with  special  reference  to  their  constant 
use  by  students  in  their  daily  work. 
Books  are  loaned  to  professors  and  stu- 
dents and  the  library  is  open  freely  to  all, 
properly  introduced,  for  reference  and 
study.  Cornell  has  a  general  library,  a 
forestry  collection,  the  White  historical 
library,  and  seven  seminars,  all  under  one 
roof,  with  law  and  veterinary  libraries 
in  their  respective  buildings,  with  a  total 
of  over  261,000  volumes,  including  many 
very  valuable  special  collections.  Primarily 
a  reference  library,  officers  and  graduate 
students  may  take  out  books,  and  under- 
graduates also  over  holidays  on  which  the 
library  is  closed.  There  is  a  free  refer- 
ence library  in  the  reading  room,  and 
cards  of  admission  to  the  shelves  in  the 
stacks  are  issued.  Lecture  courses  on  the 
use  of  the  library  and  in  bibliography  are 
given.  The  Harvard  University  Library 
still  holds  first  place  with  over  400,000 
volumes;  has  ten  departmental  libraries, 
and  29  special  reference  libraries  for  the 
various  branches  of  study  pursued  under 
direction  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  loans  books  to  officers  and  students, 
and  is  freely  opened  to  the  use  of  schol- 
ars, "Tis  true  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis 
true"  that  the  ruthless  hand  of  death 
should  have  stayed  the  signature  that 
would  have  given  the  Harvard  Library 
its  much  needed  new  home.  *  Princeton, 
with  its  two  connected  library  buildings, 
has  capacity  for  a  million  and  a  quarter 
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volumes  and  more  than  twenty  seminars, 
nine  already  organised ;  has  four  depart- 
mental libraries  in  proximity  to  their  cor- 
responding laboratories.  Its  general  col- 
lection numbers  175,000  volumes,  with 
90,000  volumes  additional  in  department 
and  special  collections.  Books  may  be 
drawn  by  all  officers  and  students  and  by 
any  person  properly  introduced.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  over 
213,000  volumes,  with  12  seminar  rooms 
in  upper  part  of  library  building,  open 
till  11  p.m.  Twelve  department  libraries 
with  over  25,000  volumes  in  other  build- 
ings. Officers  and  students  may  take  out 
books,  and  graduates  also  on  payment  of 
$3.00  a  year.  Free  reference  to  all. 
Johns  Hopkins  has  a  library,  for  refer- 
ence only,  of  108,000  volumes,  "under 
ten  roofs,  and  in  even  more  compart- 
ments," with  over  550,000  volumes,  ac- 
cessible within  a  radius  of  one-third  of  a 
mile,  and  all  the  libraries  of  Washington 
within  easy  reach.  Glancing  westward 
we  see  the  University  of  Chicago  with  a 
general  library  of  over  263,000  volumes, 
several  branch  libraries,  and  2*]  depart- 


mental libraries,  all  aggregating  nearly 
370,000  volumes.  Books  are  loaned  to 
officers  and  students,  and  nearly  1,300 
current  periodicals  and  transactions  of 
societies  are  received.  At  Ann  Arbor  is 
a  general  library  of  over  130,000  vol- 
umes, including  special  medical  collec- 
tions, with  law  and  dental  libraries  in 
their  respective  buildings  numbering  35,- 
000  volumes  additional ;  1,000  periodicals 
regularly  received.  Officers  of  the  uni- 
versity only  may  draw  books;  refer- 
ence to  all  others;  separate  study  rooms 
provided  for  advanced  students.  And 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  University  of 
California  has  a  library  of  105,000  vol- 
umes "selected  and  arranged  with  a  view 
to  making  it  especially  valuable  as  a 
reference  library."  An  introductory  lec- 
ture is  given  to  students  on  the  use  of  the 
library  and  of  books ;  and  there  is  a  sum- 
mer school  course  in  library  economy. 
These  typical  libraries  have  been  selected 
almost  at  random  and  without  prejudice 
to  others  that  might  well  have  been 
named. 

Charles  Alexander  Nelson. 


THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL  AND  SOME 
RECENT  BOOKS. 


OF  all  the  stock  terms  and 
phrases,  that  are  overworked 
equally  by  the  critics  and  the 
publishers,  there  is  probably 
none  that  stands  more  in  need  of  a  re- 
vised definition  than  that  of  the  historical 
novel.  Every  reader  knows  in  a  general 
way  what  he  means  by  the  term,  but  no 
two  will  agree  upon  precisely  the  same 
book  as  the  representative  type.  To  one 
it  is  a  story  full  of  dramatic  power  built 
up  around  some  big  spectacular  event  in 
a  nation's  life,  whether  it  be  Sedan  or 
Waterloo,  or  Nero's  burning  of  Rome. 
To  another  it  is  a  carefully  drawn  picture 
of  the  social  life  of  an  epoch,  the  Rome 
of  Augustus,  the  Paris  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  England  of  Swift  and  Addison  and 
of  Steele.  To  a  third  it  is  merely  a  stir- 
ring tale  of  haphazard  adventure,  such  as 
might  have  happened  almost  anywhere 
or  at  any  time  and  is  placed  in  a  particu- 
-  year  or  country  merely  for  the  sake 


of  picturesque  stage  effect.  It  is  because 
of  this  diversity  of  opinion  that  authors 
of  such  varied  power  and  ideals  and 
methods  as  Maurice  Hewlett  and  Seton- 
Merriman,  Winston  Churchill  and  Ger- 
trude Atherton  and  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady  find  themselves  grouped  together 
in  one  bizarre  and  heterogeneous  com- 
pany. Even  more  suggestive  than  the 
varied  nature  of  their  books  are  the  dif- 
ferent routes  by  which  these  writers  reach 
their  goal.  Mrs.  Atherton,  for  instance, 
started  out  a  few  years  ago  to  write  a 
sober,  carefully  documented  life  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton ;  and  because  she  found 
ample  evidence  that  he  was  a  man  of  un- 
usually strong  human  passions  and  be- 
cause the  extant  material,  while  telling  a 
tale  of  unusual  dramatic  interest  left  nu- 
merous tantalizing  gaps,  she  let  her  cre- 
ative imagination  run  away  with  her  and 
the  sober  biography  was  converted  into  a 
new  type  of  historic  novel.    Mr.  Brady 
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reached  his  result  by  the  opposite  road. 
He  had  carefully  planned  a  piece  of  pure 
romance,  one  as  independent  of  time  and 
space  as  Prince  Otto  or  The  Prisoner  of 
ZendcL  As  he  himself  confesses  in  an 
ingenuous  preface,  the  book  was  well  on 
the  road  to  completion  when  it  occurred 
to  him  that  a  historical  atmosphere  would 
not  be  amiss,  and  so  casting  his  eye  over 
mediaeval  history,  he  found  that  the  life 
and  times  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  co- 
incided as  closely  as  any  with  his  theme 
and  forthwith  a  few  ingenious  changes 
of  proper  names  made  Barbarossa  the 
hero  of  his  story. 

But  quite  independently  of  personal 
preference,  there  is  probably  one  defini- 
tion on  which  every  one  will  agree :  that 
a  historical  novel  is  one  that  contains  an 
element   of    historic    truth, — either   the 
spectacular  events  of  the  romance  of  his- 
tory or  the  less  tangible  social  atmosphere 
of  the  time, — and  that  this  historic  ele- 
ment is  so  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  story,  so  much  an  integral  part  of 
the  plot  that  no  amount  of  ingenious  edit- 
ing could  hold  the  book  together  with- 
out it.    And  yet  a  moment's  thought  will 
show  that  with  this  definition  we  are  no 
better  off  than  we  were  before ;  because 
every  story  that  is  being  written  to-day, 
based  upon  an  intelligent  observation  of 
life,  either  is  or  will  become  a  historical 
novel,  according  to  this  definition.    Mr. 
Howells's  latest  book,  for  instance,  Let- 
ters  Home,  is  more  truly  a  historical  pic- 
ture than  nine-tenths  of  the  novels  of 
past  epochs  that  are  being  produced  with 
infinite  antiquarian  research. 

It  has  been  lately  said,  and  very  well 
said,  indeed,  by  Professor  Brander  Mat-  . 
thews  that  the  best  of  all  historical  novels 
^  is  that  which  deals  with  contemporary 
"  history.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  rarest 
type.  It  seems  almost  axiomatic  that  any 
writer  can  treat  best  the  life  that  he  him- 
self has  lived  and  known,  and  the  further 
he  separates  himself  from  the  scene  of 
his  story,  either  by  time  or  space,  the  less 
sure  must  his  touch  become.  Most  mod- 
ern novelists  have  learned  this  lesson  as 
far  as  the  locality  of  their  stories  goes. 
The  novel  of  India  or  of  Iceland  or  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  is  left  to  those  who 
have  been  there,  and  can  write  from 
actual  knowledge.  Yet  it  is  only  a  year 
ago  that  a  young  American  author  of 
considerable  talent  confessed  to  being  en- 


gaged upon  a  story  of  Arizona,  the  whole 
plot  of  which  was  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  climate  upon  temperament,  and  when 
asked  how  long  a  residence  in  Arizona 
had  been  required  as  a  preparation  for 
the  work,  confessed  to  never  having  been 
in  that  State,  but  offered  as  qualifications 
a  six  months'  knowledge  of  Southern 
California  and  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
who  passed  through  Arizona  on  his  way 
back  to  New  York.  A  curious  fact  in 
connection  with  this  book  is  that  it  has 
since  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of 
popular  success. 

Now  the  average  novelist  who  writes  a 
story  of  the  Crusades  or  of  ancient  Egypt 
is  more  seriously  handicapped,  more 
hopelessly  in  the  dark  about  a  thousand 
little  essential  details  of  everyday  life 
than  was  the  author  of  the  Arizona  story. 
Their  one  advantage  is  that  no  one  can 
come  back  from  the  past  to  point  out 
their  errors.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of 
only  a  few  cleverer  or  more  painstaking 
antiquarians  than  themselves.  Yet,  at 
best,  the  novel  that  deals  with  bygone 
centuries  is  an  artificial  creation  that  can 
never  become  even  approximately  the 
sort  of  book  which  a  writer  of  that  by- 
gone time  could  have  produced,  for  it  is 
written  in  the  light  of  subsequent  knowl- 
edge that  he  lacked  and  it  ignores  count- 
less facts  which  in  his  day  seriously  in- 
fluenced the  progress  of  events.  It  would 
be  a  good  rule  for  young  novelists  to  fol- 
low, to  avoid  the  historical  novel  unless 
they  aim  first  of  all  at  a  story  of  great 
dramatic  action,  and  can  find  some  big 
crucial  moment  of  the  past  that  will  give 
them  the  spectacular  effect  that  they  need 
for  their  final  crisis.  To  attempt  to  throw 
a  purely  psychological  story  a  centurv  or 
two  into  the  past  is  to  accept  a  serious 
handicap  without  the  gain  of  any  appre- 
ciable advantage.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
be  accurate  regarding  names  and  dates 
of  mediaeval  France  or  ancient  Athens, 
but  to  attempt  to  depict  the  action  of  the 
human  heart  in  those  remote  days  is  like 
groping  in  a  fog. 

A  story  by  a  new  writer,  Mr.  Samuel 
Gardenhire,  is  a  good  case  in  point.  It 
is  a  tale  of  the  Rome  of  Nero  and  is  en- 
titled Lux  Cruris.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  which  are  fated  to  challenge  com- 
parison with  earlier  and  stronger  stories 
and  to  suffer  correspondingly.  Taken 
quite  by  itself,  Mr.  Gardenhire's  book 
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shows  no  small  amount  of  scholarly 
knowledge  of  Roman  history  and  Roman 
social  life.  He  has  a  wholesome  rever- 
ence for  Biblical  traditions  and  his  story 
will  undoubtedly  be  read  with  genuine 
interest  by  many  intelligent  and  worthy 
people.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  accuse 
Mr.  Gardenhire  of  a  lack  of  originality. 
Stories  of  ancient  Rome  have  come  to  be 
written  in  accordance  with  a  sort  of  un- 
written formula.  They  must  all  have  a 
beautiful  Christian  maiden,  persecuted  by 
some  one  of  Nero's  parasites  and  eventu- 
ally exposed  in  the  arena;  a  barbarian 
giant  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  Christian 
convert,  and  who' performs  prodigies  in 
single-handed  combat  with  wild  beasts; 
Nero's  vanity,  his  craven  superstition,  his 
vindictive  cruelty,  must  have  whole  chap- 
ters set  apart  to  their  portrayal ;  and  the 
final  scenes  must  be  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Amphitheatre,  the  living 
torches  of  Christian  martyrs,  with  their 
flames  and  smoke  curling  heavenward. 
Sienkiewicz,  in  Quo  Vadis,  was  not  the 
first  to  do  all  this  in  fiction.  Mr.  Gar- 
denhire, in  Lux  Crucis,  will  surely  not 
be  the  last ;  and  readers  who  cannot  find 
a  second  Quo  Vadis  will  probably  be 
very  well  content  with  the  conscientious 
and  well  meant  effort  of  this  new  Ameri- 
can author.  But  where  Mr.  Gardenhire 
fails  is  in  the  social  atmosphere  of  his 
book,  the  attitude  of  the  men  towards  the 
women,  and  of  both  sexes  towards  life 
in  general  and  religion  in  particular.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  the  length  that  Mr. 
Henry  Finck  goes,  when  he  questions  the 
existence  of  romantic  love  prior  to  the 
middle  ages,  in  order  to  realise  that  there 
is  a  gulf  between  the  conditions  of 
modern  domestic  life  and  the  attitude  of 
the  typical  Roman  towards  the  women 
of  his  household.  Mr.  Gardenhire's  book 
is  essentially  clean-minded  and  whole- 
some— a  quality  which  certainly  ought 
not  to  lay  him  open  to  censure.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  age  of  Nero  was  a  notoriously  prof- 
ligate age,  in  which  no  hard  and  fast 
line  could  be  drawn  between  monde  and 
demi-monde,  no  simple  classification  of 
matrona  on  the  one  hand  and  meretrix 
on  the  other;  even  the  legal  status  of 
marriage  was  subject  to  varying  degrees 
of  dignity  and  honour,  while  slave  and 
freedwoman  added  further  complications 
to  the  social  scale.    It  is  not  needful  to 


picture  the  license  of  the  times  with  the 
frankness  of  a  Juvenal  in  order  to  make 
us  feel  it,  and  too  much  euphemism  is 
almost  as  bad  as  too  little.  As  we  read 
Mr.  Gardenhire's  book  and  see  the  part 
he  makes  his  women  play  in  the  story, 
the  potent  influence  they  exert  in  all  the 
ordinary  interests  of  daily  life,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  they  are  really  nine- 
teenth century  women  masquerading  for 
the  time  being  in  effective  and  becoming 
antique  drapery. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  masquerade 
about  Florence  Converse's  quaint  and 
curious  story  of  mediaeval  England, 
Long  Will.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  more  than  half  a  poem,  a  sort  of 
prose  epic  full  of  a  dignified  and  lofty 
symbolism,  it  is  none  the  less  saturated 
with  genuine  human  nature ;  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  days  when  Chaucer's  motley 
company  gathered  at  the  Tabard  Inn,  and 
the  more  serious  minded  Will  Langland 
voiced  the  needs  and  hopes  and  sufferings 
of  the  people  in  the  poem  known  so  well 
to-day  by  name,  and  so  little  known  in 
any  other  way,  Piers  the  Ploivman*  Any 
reader  who  wishes  to  refresh  his  memory, 
will  learn,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  turn 
to  his  encyclopedia,  that  Long  Will  was 
the  nickname  bestowed  upon  the  poet 
from  his  tallness  of  stature,  and  that 
"though  there  is  mention  made  of  the 
Malvern  Hills  more  than  once  near  the 
beginning  of  the  poem,  it  is  abundantly  . 
clear  that  he  lived  many  years  in  Corn- 
hill,  London,  with  his  wife,  Kittie,  and 
his  daughter,  Calete."  And  this  frag- 
ment of  biography,  together  with  the  ma- 
terial of  Piers  the  Plowman  itself,  was 
all  that  Miss  Converse  really  needed  for 
the  basis  of  her  story.  As  we  read  of 
the  dreamy,  unworldly  lad,  leaving  the 
monks  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  among 
whom  he  had  been  reared,  to  go  down 
into  the  valley  and  bring  a  message  of 
hope  and  brotherly  love  to  his  fellow- 
men  ;  as  we  follow  him  through  the  en- 
suing years,  and  see  him  struggling  to 
maintain  wife  and  child  in  decent 
poverty,  while  all  the  time  his  whole 
heart  is  absorbed  in  elaborating,  revis- 
ing, perfecting  the  poem  which  contains 
his  message ;  and  then  as  we  read  how 
that  poem  is  passed  on  and  on  by  word 
of  mouth,  among  the  people,  gaining 
converts  as  it  goes,  how  it  finally  comes 
to  the  ears  of  the  boy  king,  Richard  IL 
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-the     CfRichard  the  Redeless"   of  the 

oem and  kindles  him  with  enthusiasm 

>_rehel  against  the  tyranny  of  princes  and 
ministers,  and  priests,  by  whom  he  is 
urrovmded;  and  finally  how  Calete,  the 
oet's  daughter,  goes  through  the  land 
**  a  sort  of  pastoral  Odyssey,  as  full  of 
dyllio  charm  as  any  part  of  Hewlett's 
7ore^/  Lovers,  disseminating  far  and 
vide  the  tidings  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
t  revolt,  and  that  the  young  king  is  in 
sympathy  with  his  people ;  as  we  read  all 
:his,  we  really  care  very  little  just  how 
m\ich  is  based  upon  old  chronicles  and 
traditions.  Some  strong  and  dramatic 
scenes  are  taken  bodily  from  history — 
the  revolt  against  the  iniquitous  poll-tax, 
the  riots  in  London  streets,  the  death  of 
Wat  Tyler,  and  King  Richard's  gallant 
hearing  at  that  time.  But  this  part  of  the 
book,  while  it  gives  the  justification 
-which  the  historical  novel  should  have,  is 
not  the  part  that  makes  the  lasting  im- 
pression. Rather  it  is  the  purely  imag- 
inative part  that  is  longest  remembered 

the  scene  where  Calete  reads  Piers  the 

Plowman  to  the  youthful  but  enthusiastic 
KLing,  and  the  many  other  scenes  of  her 
wanderings,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  King's  closest  friend,  who  for  her 
sake    is    content   to   masquerade   as    a 
peddler  and  to  disguise  his  voice  with  a 
halting  stammer.     Finally,  it  is  not  a 
book  that  will  appeal  to  a  wide  class  of 
readers;  but  those  to  whom  symmetry 
of  form  and  charm  of  style  count  for 
more  than  the  mere  story,  will  find  in  it 
an  enduring  pleasure  not  afforded  by 
stories  of  robuster  and  more  rapid  action. 
But,  whether  you  like  the  type  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Converse's  story  or  not, 
you  could  not  imagine  it  as  fitting  into 
any  other  time  or  place  than  the  England 
of  Chaucer  and  Long  Will,  and  Richard 
the  Redeles.    Two  stories  that  serve  ad- 
mirably as  examples  of  the  opposite  type, 
the  novel  in  which  history  is  not  a  vital 
issue,  but  merely  a  picturesque  accessory 
are  Blount  of  Breckenhow,  by  Beulah 
Marie    Dix,    and    Mr.    Quiller-Couch's 
Hetty  Wesley,     Blount  of  Breckenhow 
has  been  pronounced  by  some  enthusias- 
tic and  over-sanguine  critics,  as  the  best 
historical  novel  of  the  past  five  years.    A 
strong  story,  an  ingenious  story,  and  one 
well  calculated  to  sustain  the  reader's  in- 
terest, it  may  well  be  conceded  to  be. 
But  what  there  is  about  the  historical 


part  of  it  which  deserves  praise  is  not 
so  easy  to  understand.  The  action  is 
supposed  to  take  place  in  seventeenth- 
century  England,  when  the  country  was 
still  rent  with  civil  strife,  and  family  and 
religious  feuds  dating  back  to  the  wars 
of  the  roses,  had  not  yet  died  out.  The 
story  is  told  in  the  form  of  letters,  mis- 
cellaneous family  letters,  written  by 
many  hands,  but  chiefly  by  one  Bevill 
Rowlestone  to  his  father  and  brothers, 
and  by  Bevill's  promised  wife,  Arundel 
Carewe,  to  the  members  of  her  family. 
There  is  no  use  in  denying  the  extreme 
ingenuity  of  these  letters,  both  in  form 
and  substance.  At  first  sight  they  seem 
to  deal  with  matters  which  are  of  no 
concern  or  business  of  the  general  reader, 
miscellaneous  and  unrelated  family  mat- 
ters, beginning  nowhere  and  ending  in 
the  same  place.  But  gradually,  by  put- 
ting together  a  name  here,  a  detail  there, 
we  find  that  a  story  of  big  proportions  is 
taking  on  a  definite  shape,  a  story  of 
which  the  writers  of  the  letters  do  not 
fully  guess  the  import.  Moreover,  in 
form  and  phrasing  these  letters  are  ex- 
cellent imitations ;  you  can  almost  see  the 
faded  ink  and  yellowed  pages;  you  can 
almost  smell  the  dust  of  musty  garrets 
upon  them.  They  are  more  real  than  a 
carefully  painted  knot-hole  on  a  plain 
deal  board,  or  Egyptian  scarabees  manu- 
factured in  Birmingham.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  story  they  have  to  tell 
might  have  been  just  as  well  told  in  nine- 
teenth-century English,  and  enacted  in 
any  corner  of  the  globe  where  hostile 
armies  meet,  and  the  military  discipline 
is  lax.  All  that  is  vital  in  the  story  is 
independent  of  externals ;  it  deals  with  a 
woman's  unconscious  love  for  a  man  who 
is  not  her  husband,  a  man  who  is  a  mere 
private  trooper,  rude  and  untutored,  but 
who  has  in  him  the  material  of  which 
heroes  are  made.  And  gradually  this 
man's  unspoken  reverence  for  the 
woman,  Arundel,  his  unfailing  care  and 
forethought  for  her,  force  her  not  only 
to  recognise  that  his  manhood  is  some- 
thing higher  and  finer  than  that  of  Bevill, 
her  husband,  but  that  he  represents  the 
ideal  which  she  has  mistakenly  fancied 
was  represented  by  the  man  she  married. 
The  dramatic  moment  in  the  story  comes 
on  the  night  when  Arundel's  child  is 
born,  the  night  when  the  enemy  make 
their  long-delayed  attack  upon  the  gar- 
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rison.  Bevill,  the  commanding  officer, 
white  of  face,  and  with  trembling  limbs, 
haunts  the  house  where  Arundel  lies,  it 
may  be  dying.  Blount,  no  less  white  and 
trembling,  is  detailed  to  guard  a  ford, 
the  key  to  the  enemy's  approach.  At 
the  critical  hour  comes  a  message  from 
Bevill,  a  written  order  which  wrings 
from  Blount  the  muttered  words  that 
there  are  some  orders  which  a  soldier 
is  justified  in  disobeying.  Before  we 
learn  the  purport  of  that  order,  Blount 
destroys  it.  However,  he  withdraws  his 
men,  retreating  to  guard  the  house  where 
Arundel  lies,  and  the  enemy  are  vic- 
torious. The  sub-title  of  the  book  calls 
it  the  story  of  Blount's  life,  his  treason 
and  his  death ;  but  really  his  treason  is  an 
open  question,  upon  which  hinge  the 
dramatic  chapters  of  the  book.  Al- 
together, it  is  a  story  to  be  commended, 
if  only  we  remember  that  the  change  of 
a  few  names  and  dates  would  make  it  an 
equally  good  story  of  our  Civil  War,  of 
the  Sepoy  mutiny,  or  the  recent  hostilities 
with  Spain. 

Of  Hetty  Wesley  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  speak  at  great  length.  The 
book  belongs  to  the  type  inaugurated  by 
The  Conqueror  of  Mrs.  Atherton,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  romantic  biog- 
raphy with  the  gaps  filled  in  by  the  au- 
thor's vivid  imagination.  The  facts  in 
the  life  of  Hetty,  the  most  unfortunate 
of  all  the  daughters  of  the  founder  of 
Methodism,  are  no  secret  from  the  world. 
Her  miserable  and  repressed  childhood, 
the  prevailing  gloom  of  the  family  circle, 
her  father's  stern  and  unreasoning  op- 
position to  any  young  man  whose  at- 
tentions seemed  to  offer  her  an  avenue 
of  escape,  all  united  to  goad  her  on  to 
the  desperate  elopement  that  wrecked  her 
life.  And  when  later  she  crept  back 
broken  and  ashamed  to  her  father's 
house,  she  found  that  his  protection 
could  be  had  only  at  the  price  of  absolute 
obedience  and  the  promise  to  marry  the 
first  man  however  unworthy  or  boorish, 
who  would  be  rash  enough  to  ask  her. 
These  facts  are  amply  documented,  and 
Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  ingeniously 
woven  into  his  narrative  many  a  cor- 
roborating passage  from  Hetty's  own 
letters.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
just  what  is  gained  by  this  form  of 
sugar-coated  biography.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  life  history  of  a  real 


woman,  who  loved  not  wisely  bat  too 
well,  has  been  made  to  serve  the  needs  of 
a  novelist.  Probably  the  most  successful 
as  well  as  the  most  widely  discussed  in- 
stance is  that  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
Lady  Rose's  Daughter.  No  one  would 
pretend  to  claim  that  if  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  had  openly  kept  the  name  of  Mile, 
de  l'Espinasse  and  given  the  story  the 
necessary  French  setting  of  her  period, 
that  the  book  could  have  enjoyed  a  tithe 
of  its  present  popularity.  And  con- 
versely, had  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  been  coo- 
tent  to  borrow  suggestions  only  from  the 
life  story  of  Hetty  Wesley,  the  chances 
are  that  he  would  have  produced  a  much 
stronger  and  more  vital  story.  A  book 
like  his  is  really  a  piece  of  psychological 
research,  wrought  wrong  end  foremost 
The  analytical  novelist  begins  by  taking 
a  man  or  woman  of  certain  known  char- 
acter and  temperament,  placing  them  in 
a  situation  involving  definite  difficulties, 
and  then  deducing  from  his  observation 
of  life  the  things  they  would  be  likely  to 
do,  the  words  they  would  be  likely  to 
say.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  however,  starts 
with  all  the  important  acts  and  even  the 
words  of  his  heroine,  cut  and  dried,  so 
to  speak,  for  his  use.  His  task  is  the 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  one  of  groping 
in  the  dark  for  the  particular  series  of 
emotions,  the  particular  combination  of 
mental  traits  that  would  serve  to  ex- 
plain and  reconcile  the  given  words  and 
actions. 

Frankly  it  is  somewhat  of  a  relief  to 
turn  to  such  a  clever  piece  of  narrative 
melodrama  as  the  late  Henry  Seton  Mer- 
riman's  Barlasch  of  the  Guard.  There 
can  be  small  question  that  of  all  the 
present  day  writers  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  give  a  sterling  value  to  the  pseudo- 
Dumas  type  of  fiction,  none  has  shown  a 
more  steady  change  for  the  better  than 
Mr.  Merriman,  and  so  long  as  he  is 
remembered  at  all,  his  last  book  is  likely 
to  be  spoken  of  as  his  best  His  con- 
struction will  bear  the  test  of  careful  in- 
spection. First  there  is  the  choice  of 
the  epoch  timed  at  the  critical  moment 
of  Napoleon's  projected  Russian  cam- 
paign. But  the  scene  is  not  Russia ;  it  is 
Dantzig  during  the  days  of  that  town's 
memorable  siege,  and  even  within  its 
walls  attention  is  narrowed  down  and 
focused  upon  one  street,  one  house,  one 
family — almost,  it  might  be  said,  upon 
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me  room  in  that  house,  one  member  of 
:V\at    family.     The  story  opens  with  a 
wedding  between  a  gay  young  French 
3fficer  and  the  daughter  of  a  grave  and 
taciturn  citizen  of  Dantzig,  who  passes 
for  a  German,  but  who  may  be  one  of 
the  august  refugees  who  escaped  from 
Paris  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.    From  ran- 
dom  hints  and  stray  bits  of  gossip  we 
learn  two  facts  of  some  significance,  that 
there    is   a  vast  plot  maturing  against 
Napoleon,  the  head  and  front  of  which  is 
a  French  nobleman  in  hiding  at  Dantzig, 
and  secondly  that  this  plot  is  known  to 
Napoleon,   and  that  one  of  his  young 
lieutenants    stationed    at    Dantzig   is   a 
clever  spy,  whose  task  is  to  run  the  plot 
to  earth.    What  Napoleon  had  not  fore- 
seen   was   the   possibility   that   his   spy 
might  love  and  wed  the  daughter  of  the 
arch  plotter.     This  is  the  warp  of  the 
story.    The  shuttle  which  plies  back  and 
forth  with  the  cross  threads  that  serve 
to  bring  out  the  pattern  of  the  story  .is 
"Papa"  Barlasch,  of  the  Guard,  veteran 
of  Italy,  Egypt  and  Spain,  curious  piece 
of  gnarled  and  weather-beaten  humanity, 
sterling  fidelity  and  unrivalled  craftiness. 
"Papa"  Barlasch  is  quartered  upon  the 
particular  family  in  that  particular  street 
in  Dantzig  where  the  story  is  enacted; 
but  to  tell  what  he  does  there,  and  how 
he  influences  the  destiny  of  Napoleon's 
spy  and  the  girl  who  had  trusted  and 
married  him,  and  the  fine  old  aristocrat 
who  was   the   girl's    father,   would   be 
equivalent  to  telling  over  again  all  that 
has  been  infinitely  better  told  by   Mr. 
Merriman  himself. 

There  are  some  other  stories  besides 
historical    works    left    over    from    the 
Christinas   season   that   well   deserve   a 
passing  word.     One  of  these   is    The 
Wings  of  the  Morning,  by  Lewis  Tracy. 
Now  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  sort  of 
axiom  that  if  an  author  is  going  to  weave 
a  fabric  of  ingenious  falsehoods,  the  only 
way  to  carry  conviction  is  to  make  them 
very  big  indeed,  to  heap  them  up,  one 
after  another  without  giving  the  reader 
time  to  draw  breath  or  weigh  their  prob- 
ability, and  actually  to  force  credence  of 
impossible  things  by  sheer  audacity  and 
unchecked  flow  of  words.    This  is  what 
Mr.  Tracy  has  done  in  The  Wings  of  the 
Morning.     He  has   shipwrecked  a  big 
ocean  steamer  on  a  coral  reef  in  the  South 
Pacific,  he  has  saved  the  lives  of  just  one 


member  of  the  crew,  and  of  just  one 
passenger,  a  young  English  girl.  These 
two  he  continues  to  throw  into  the  jaws 
of  death  over  and  over  again,  and  snatch 
them  back  each  time  with  unflagging  in- 
genuity ;  and  finally  he  brings  a  band  of 
Malay  savages,  cannibalistic  brutes,  armed 
with  javelins  and  arrows  and  poisoned 
blow-guns.  He  gets  his  luckless  hero 
and  heroine  into  the  temporary  refuge  of 
a  narrow  rocky  ledge  some  twenty  feet 
up  in  the  air,  and  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  a  tropical  sun.  And  here  for 
thirty-six  hours  they  broil  slowly  and 
pitilessly,  all  the  time  dodging  the 
poisoned  darts  and  javelins,  and  after 
the  hero  has,  single-handed,  killed  off 
three  score  of  the  savages,  a  British  gun- 
boat comes  up  just  in  time  to  finish  off 
the  rest  with  a  few  well-landed  shots. 
Of  course  when  one  closes  the  book,  and 
stops  to  do  a  little  sober  thinking,  the 
impression  that  comes  uppermost  is  that 
of  the  palpable  absurdity  of  it  all,  but 
the  story  does  have  a  certain  audacious 
swing  to  it  which  carries  the  reader  right 
along  with  it  while  it  lasts.  And  there  is 
no  denying  that  the  picture  of  tossing 
waves  and  waving  palms,  and  tropical 
sights  and  sounds,  and  smells,  suggests 
a  somewhat  close  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  South  Pacific. 

Their  Child,  by  Robert  Herrick,  one 
of  the  recent  issues  in  the  Macmillan 
Company's  "Little  Novel  Series,"  is 
chiefly  noteworthy  for  what  the  author 
might  have  made  of  it  had  he  wished. 
Imagine  a  young  couple  happily  mar- 
ried, well  mated  physcially  and  tem- 
peramentally, and  endowed  with  a  fair 
share  of  worldly  prosperity.  But  the 
woman  has  married  this  man  without 
any  definite  knowledge  of  his  family  and 
antecedents,  and  he  himself  knows  no 
more  of  them  than  she  does.  All  he 
knows  is  what  has  been  told  him  by  the 
rough  old  miner  who  reared  him  in  the 
mining  camps  of  the  Rockies — a  half 
wild  old  Scandinavian  with  the  temper 
of  a  mad  bull,  who  when  roused  had  an 
ugly  fashion  of  strangling  any  one  who 
opposed  him,  even  though  it  were  his 
best  friend.  But  all  this  belongs  so  far 
in  the  past  that  the  happy  husband  has 
well  nigh  forgotten  it,  especially  during 
the  four  years  since  he  had  been  a  father. 
But  heredity,  Professor  Herrick  would 
have  us  understand,  does  not  forget ;  and 
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suddenly  "Their  Child,"  the  child  of  this 
happy  young  couple,  develops  a  strange 
passionate  nature,  a  homicidal  impulse, 
that  causes  him  one  day  to  seize  a  knife 
and  give  his  nurse  an  almost  fatal  stab, 
and  on  another  to  catch  the  throat  of  a 
playmate  in  his  tiny  hands  and  squeeze 
and  squeeze  until  breath  is  almost  gone. 
The  book  is  little  more  than  a  fragment, 


it  is  carried  only  far  enough  to  bring  the 
husband  and  wife  face  to  face  with  the 
situation,  and  to  compel  them  to  accept 
it.  But  fragment  though  it  is,  it  will 
count  as  one  of  the  strongest  things  Pro- 
fessor Herrick  has  done,  certainly  the 
strongest  since  the  appearance  of  his 
Gospel  of  Freedom. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper, 


THE  SOUTHERN  WOMAN  IN  NEW 

YORK. 


By  Julia  R>  Tutwiler. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


Pabt  I. 

WHETHER  the  Southern 
woman  comes  from  an  inland 
village  or  from  a  Southern 
city,  with  the  pristine  fresh- 
ness of  the  provincial  or  with  a  vision 
coloured  and  enlarged  by  intelligent 
travel,  her  coming  presupposes  those 
qualities  of  courage  and  imagination 
which  leave  her  equally  though  differ- 
ently open  to  New  York's  personality — 
to  its  intellectual,  material,  artistic,  and 
ethical  activities.  It  may  make  all  she 
has  left  seem  small  and  slight,  altering 
without  cheapening  values;  or  it  may 
only  be  a  widening  of  her  national  hori- 
zon first  distinctly  drawn  by  the  indi- 
vidualising line  of  other  horizons.  In 
either  case  it  is  a  new  adjustment  in 
which  the  old  is  not  displaced,  but  is 
made  the  evolutionary  point  of  the  differ- 
ent. 

Whatever  her  environment,  if  she 
comes  to  New  York  before  she  has  se- 
cured a  market  for  her  wares  her  experi- 
ence is  very  much  the  same;  she  finds 
that  no  amount  of  talent  will  take  the 
place  of  workmanship.  She  has,  per- 
haps, an  article  or  two  and  a  story  ac- 
cepted, and  immediately  writes  and  sends 
off  a  story  to  the  magazine  that  has  ac- 
cepted the  other,  and  an  essay  to  the 
paper  that  has  published  her  article.  She 
walks  on  elastic  air,  with  a  teeming  brain 
whose  ideas  she  cannot  set  down  half 
as  fast  as  they  spring;  and  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  she  has  reckoned  upon 


receiving  checques,  article  and  story  come 
back  to  her.  During  this  time  of  en- 
chantment, she  has  probably  ventured 
into  two  or  three  offices  where  she  has 
no  letters  of  introduction,  and  where  the 
busy,  tired  editor  promptly  gets  rid  of 
her  by  a  promise  that  any  material  she 
may  send  in  shall  receive  his  personal 
attention.  It  seems  almost  a  waste  of 
words  to  say  that  he  as  promptly  returns 
the  revamped  manuscripts  she  has  sent 
him  with  cock-sure  confidence. 

Book  reviewing  is  the  first  step  toward 
regular  work.  The  days  she  spends  oro 
her  first  review,  the  trembling  awe  with 
which  she  sends  it  in — a  third  too  long 
at  the  very  least — the  rapture  with  which 
she  sees  in  the  index  that  it  is  published, 
the  curdling  disappointment  with  which 
she  reads  it  shorn  of  its  finest  thoughts 
and  most  finished  phrases,  the  Olympian 
heights  of  expectation  from  which  she 
falls  when  she  deciphers  the  gauge,  in 
dollars  and  cents,  of  literary  work!  But 
the  disappointment  is  momentary.  She 
realises  with  an  exquisite  thrill  that  the 
pang  of  unpaid  genius  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon experiences  of  literary  life,  and  that 
she  has  been  accepted  by  a  publication 
which  stands  for  literature  in  the  world 
of  letters.  (Wherever  she  is  accepted 
she  always  tells  herself  this.) 

With  the  acceptance  of  another  story, 
she  mounts  from  the  "printed  slip'1 
phase  of  rejection  into  the  stimulating, 
to  her,  inexplicable,  period  of  personal 
letters  from  editors  so  generous  in  their 
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^^  t:lno.t  she  cannot  understand  why 
story  always  accompanies  the  lauda- 
T  letteT.  That  it  "is  not  available  for 
magazine"  is  one  of  the  stones  in 
rough  road  which  cracks  her  self- 
lceit.  a.nd  sends  her  on  bended  knees 
the  study  of  what  is  available.  It  de- 
^ds  oapon  how  much  real  stuff  there  is 
lier  xvhether  this  reverential  study  shall 
d    in    obsequious  copy  or  in  the  illumi- 


rejected  manuscript  and  tell  her  what  is 
wrong  with  it.  And  he  having  read  it — 
for  there  are  editors  in  New  York  who 
make  time  in  their  overworked  lives  for 
generous  help  and  a  large  patience  that 
mean  life  itself  to  the  young  writer — 
returns  it  with  a  note  so  like  those  she 
has  already  received  that  she  is  in  de- 
spair. A  second  petition  to  be  told  how 
to  supply  the  nameless  deficiency  elicits 


VIOLA  ROSEBORO'. 


nating  discovery  that  it  is  not  by  "copy- 
ing" or  "keying,"  but  by  the  travail  of 
working  and  reworking  without  a 
thought  of  availability,  or  of  anything 
except  making  the  best  of  her  gift,  that 
she  or  it  will  ever  become  available. 

Before  she  has  had  this  ground  into 
her,  if  she  has  a  friend  in  the  editorial 
world  she  probably  goes  to  him  with  an 
inconsiderate  request  to  read  the  latest 


a  frank  acknowledgment  that  he  "can't." 
Without  knowing  it  she  has  reached  the 
fixed  or  turning  point  in  her  career.  If 
she  is  able  to  see  what  is  the  difficulty 
she  works  harder  than  ever,  more  simply 
and  singly,  and  finally  becomes  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  best  magazines.  If  she 
cannot  see,  or,  seeing,  cannot  remedy  the 
defect,  as  far  as  literary  success  in  the 
matter  of  writing  is  concerned,  she  fails. 
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This  does  not  necessitate  turning  away 
from  the  literary  life.  There  are  other 
sorts  of  literary  work  besides  writing, 
and  many  Southern  women  who  achieve 
no  success  in  writing,  and  many  who 
eventually  achieve  more  than  an  ephem- 
eral success,  are  industrious  tillers  of 
these  literary  fields.  Readers  for  maga- 
zines and  publishing  houses,  editors  and 
literary  advisers,  can  no  more  be  done 
without  than  authors,  and  influences  of 
circumstance  and  environment  peculiarly 
fit  the  Southern  woman  for  some  of  these 
departments  of  literary  work. 


martha  Mcculloch  williams. 

During  these  months,  or  years,  she 
learns  in  heaviness  of  flesh  and  spirit 
unpresaged  by  those  first  lightfooted 
days  that  her  letters  of  introduction  gain 
her  no  more  than  a  courteous  hearing, 
and  that  this,  in  most  cases,  may  be  had 
for  the  asking.  For  editors,  as  a  rule, 
are  courteous  if  busy  men,  and  always 
on  the  alert  for  new  material  in  what- 
ever shape  it  presents  itself. 

"This  very  courtesy,"  said  one  woman, 
"falsified  the  whole  situation  for  me.  I 
felt  myself  an  honoured  guest  in  a  com- 
munity eager  to  welcome  me,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  first  rebuff  confirming 
me  in  my  delusion.    Secure  in  the  cordial 


interest  with  which  some  of  the  mea 
most  prominent  in  the  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, and  publishing  world  had  received 
me,  I  started  off  gaily  one  day  to  present 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  head  of 
the  department  of  the 


branch  of  the 


At  the 


end  of  a  long,  cold  ride  during  which  I 
had  stood  up  most  of  the  time  in  a  car 
full  of  men,  a  steep,  narrow  pair  of  steps 
brought  me  out  upon  a  dirty  landing  zkt 
up  against  a  door  on  one  side,  and  a 
dark,  tunnel-like  passage  on  the  other. 
Repeated  knocks  elicited  a  voice  frciE 
cavernous  distances  directing  me  to  oonie 
in  by  the  other  door.  This  was  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  tunnel  passageway, 
and  to  a  cry  of  'What  the  devil  do  you 
keep  on  knocking  for?  Come  in,  I  say, 
come  in,'  I  opened  it  into  a  bare,  light 
room  of  isolated  spaces,  files  of  news- 
papers, and  a  remote  desk  with  a  palc/V 
outlined  face  and  figure  behind  it.  Marks 
of  habitation  indicated  my  approach:  a 
rickety  washstand  with  a  squinting  look- 
ing-glass above  it ;  a  very  dirty  basin  in 
which  reeled  a  broken-nosed  pitcher  sup- 
ported on  one  side  by  a  chipped  soap  tray 
containing  remnants  of  pallidly  pink 
soap,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  dingy  twist 
of  a  towel ;  a  much  whittled  table,  an 
inkstand,  dry  and  dusty,  three  or  four 
decrepit  chairs,  and  upon  the  wall,  facing 
at  right  angles  and  within  the  immediate 
vision  of  the  young  gentleman — man  is 
too  robust  a  word  to  risk  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  his  faintly  coloured  personality 
— photographs,  cheap  lithographs,  news- 
paper clippings,  and  illustrations  of  ac- 
tresses, vaudeville  artists,  and  prize 
fighters.  The  young  gentleman's  fee! 
were  on  the  desk,  a  cigarette  between  the 
edges  of  his  straw-coloured  moustache, 
and  he  himself  in  the  only  substantial- 
looking  chair  in  the  room.  I  thrilled  to 
the  situation — Inexperience  and  the  Man 
of  the  World  faced  each  other.' 

"  'What'll  you  have  ?'  he  asked  without 
removing  either  feet  or  cigarette. 

"  'I  should  like  a  chair/  was  my  re- 
sponse. 

"The  Man  of  the  World  stared  a  mo- 
ment in  undisguised  amazement  then, 
without  rising,  with  a  languid  hand  be 
pushed  a  chair  towards  Inexperience. 

"  'I  have  a  letter  to  you  from / 

I  said,  and  handed  it  to  him. 
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MISS  BEATRICE  STURGES. 

"While  he  read  it,  I  surveyed  my  sur- 
roundings with  the  complacent  satisfac- 
tion of  a  justified  ideal.    This  was  what 
I  had  attuned  myself  to,  what  I  had  been 
looking  for  ever  since  I  came  to  New 
York — the    newspaper    office    and    the 
newspaper  man  of  fiction  and  my  im- 
agination.   The  only  element  wanting  to 
Zola-like  realism  was  myself;  there  was 
not  an  atom  of  awe  in  my  whole  com- 
position— I  was  stupidly  cool  and  at  my 
ease.    My  roving  eye  was  recalled  by  his 
folding  up  the  letter  and  addressing  me. 
"  'New  York  is  a  large  place,  a  very 
large  place,  and  the  competition  is  enor- 
mous.    People  come   here,   particularly 
Southern  people,  expecting  to  find  posi- 
tions   waiting    to    be    picked    up — why 
they're  just  lost  in  the  crowd.    And,  of 
course,   it's  harder   for  a  woman  than 
for  a  man/ 

"I  could  scarcely  restrain  my  delight 
within  inarticulate  bounds.  The  very 
words  of  the  play — as  it  were— -and 
spoken  with  the  kindly  condescension 
that  the  Man  of  the  World  when  his 
mood  is  kindly  bestows  upon  Inexperi- 
ence. 

"  'It  is  large,'  I  admitted  abominably 
conscious  that  I  was  utterly  failing  to 
rise  to  the  role  set  for  me.  Frightened ! 
Why  I  hadn't  been  frightened  since  I 
came.  There  was  no  room  for  fright  in 
the  freshly  crowding  interest  of  each 
day. 


"  'Our  paper  is  full,  crowded,  not  a 
pinhole  of  an  opening,'  he  assured  me. 
And  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  paper  in  a  way  that  some- 
how focussed  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
men  employed  on  it,  winding  up  with, 
'But  you  might  possibly  get  something 
in  the  fashion  line.  Though,'  with  a  cor- 
rective glance  that  embraced  and  con- 
demned every  detail  of  my  modest  toilet, 
'I  hardly  think  you'll  find  anything  there/ 

"Enjoyment  ceased  to  be  spectacular. 
'But  I  don't  want  newspaper  work/  I 
declared  hardily. 

"The  Man  of  the  World  lifted  his 
sketchy  eyebrows. 

"  'Poetry,'  he  murmured  with  an  air 
of  patient  resignation. 

"  'No,'  shortly,  'literary  articles' — I 
little  knew  the  ineptness  of  my  phrase — 
'and  stories.' 

"He  roused  into  a  flickering  semblance 
of  animation. 

"  'Ah !  stories  ?  I  have  done  a  little  in 
that  line  myself.  You  should  keep  them 
down  to  three  thousand  or  twenty-five 
hundred  words — better  still,  one  thou- 
sand— and  always  begin  with  dialogue/ 

"And  then  he  told  me,  with  kindness 
and  length,  about  a  man  named  de  Mau- 
passant, a  Frenchman,  who  had  written 
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a  volume  of  short  stories,  The  Odd 
Number,  which  I  would  do  well  to  study 
— I  could  read  them,  they  had  been 
translated.  And  I  was  unaware  that  I 
proved  my  claim  to- the  name  with  which 
I  had  derisively  dubbed  myself  and  to 
his  attitude  when  I  eagerly  assured  him 
that  I  had  read  de  Maupassant  in  the 
original  and  that  I  thought  Flaubert, 
etc.,  etc.  I  carried  away  with  me  a 
letter  to  the  effect  that  I  had  'a  num- 
ber of  breezy  sketches  and  stories  to  dis- 
pose of,'  and  a  flourishing  conceit  which 
may  be  forgiven  me  because  of  its 
scorching  pangs  of  dissolution." 


glamour  of  adventure,  the  impossibility 
of  anybody's  mistaking  her  position  or 
intentions,  the  surface  frankness  of  in- 
eradicable reserve,  and  the  relation  of 
protector  to  dependent — one  of  slavery's 
relics  in  the  South — impart  to  her  inter- 
course with  landladies,  lodgers,  and  ser- 
vants, an  opera  bouffe  quality-  of  which 
she  is  happily  unconscious. 

"From  the  lodging-house  to  the  flat," 
said  Inexperience,  "was  the  epoch-mak- 
ing period  of  once  more  having  a  home 
of  my  own.  Having  by  this  time  begun 
to  feel  myself  a  naturalised  citizen  of 
New  York,   familiar  with   all   the  wavs 
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But  the  Southern  woman's  life  in  New 
York  is  not  wholly  made  up  of  literary 
aspiration  and  literary  effort;  there  is  a 
domestic  side  whose  nondescript  uncon- 
formity proves  extraordinarily  enter- 
taining. Its  very  difference  minimizes 
her  difficulties  by  imparting  to  them  the 
thrill  of  adventure — very  much  the  same 
sort  of  thrill  with  which  one  suffers  the 
inconveniences  of  a  first  trip  abroad. 

In  roomkeeping,  she  is  introduced  to 
a  condition  of  life  she  could  never  have 
approached  within  speaking  distance  of 
at  home,  and  for  a  while  enjoys  it.    The 


and  tricks  of  it,  an  apartment  house 
proved  an  undiscovered  country.  Every- 
thing was  strange,  delightfully  strange, 
from  the  occult  button  which  lightl? 
pressed  opened  the  front  door  four  flights 
down,  to  the  Brobdingnagian  range 
monopolising  one  side  of  the  kitchen,  the 
dumb-waiter  which  divided  the  other  side 
with  a  three-cornered  closet  and  a  sta- 
tionary ice  box,  and  the  stationary  tubs 
which  with  two  doors  and  a  window 
squeezed  themselves  into  every  other 
inch  of  wall  space.  There  wasn't  so 
much  as  a  Cratchitt  goose  bone  left  over. 
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Seated  at  my  tiny  table,  I  could  reach 
range,  china  closet,  dumb-waiter,  ice 
box,  stationary  tubs,  everything  except 
the  window,  and  also  enjoy  (?)  a  change 
of  climate  without  moving  my  chair. 
From  the  arctic  pole  of  the  dumb-waiter 
to  the  Tophet  of  the  range  there  was  less 
than  the  length  of  my  two  arms. 

"But  oh,  the  bliss  of  seclusion  not 
bounded  by  four  narrow  walls,  of  sleep- 
ing in  a  bedstead — not  a  folding  bed  or 
a  divan,  or  an  Oxford  couch,  but  in  a 
real  bedstead  with  a  mattress  on  it  that 


after  a  while  I  found  myself  taking  them 
as  much  for  granted  as  the  foreign  lady 
on  one  side  of  me  who  played  the  over- 
ture to  Toet  and  Peasant'  from  eleven  to 
two  every  day,  making  the  same  discords 
with  a  horrible  inevitableness,  and  the 
baby  and  the  phonograph  on  the  other. 
Time  developed  in  me  a  fine  flower  of 
gratitude  to  the  musical  lady — she  had 
periods  of  intermission,  and,  between 
them,  the  baby  and  the  phonograph  had 


none. 


'It  was  a  little  later  that  I  began  to 


MISS  HEUSTIS  IN  HER  STUDIO. 


proclaimed  its  identity  by  day  in  snowy 
counterpane  and  pillowcases,  and  had 
for  its  exclusive  occupation  a  bedroom. 
The  prejudiced  or  ignorant  might  have 
mistaken  it  for  a  closet,  but  enlightened 
by  divers  and  sundry  lodging  houses  I 
knew  it  a  bedroom  of  comfortable  dimen- 
sions and  breathed  in  it  the  air  of  landed 
property  and  real  estate. 

"The  'Italian  frescoes'  in  the  entry 
were  a  horror  to  me  at  first,  but  use 
dinged  them  or  familiarity  blunted  the 
sensitiveness  of  my  aesthetic  vision,  for 


have  a  fellow  feeling  with  the  Irishman's 
excuse  for  keeping  his  pig  in  the  cottage 
— 'He  pays  the  rent/  Living  in  New 
York  was  frightfully  expensive,  review- 
ing fluctuated  and  was  poorly  paid,  a 
story  might  not  be  paid  for  for  months 
after  it  was  accepted,  and  so  many  were 
refused!  One  small  radiator  would  not 
heat  three  rooms,  and  gas  bills  had  a 
way  of  racing  up,  and  coal  cost  twice  as 
much  by  the  scuttlefull  as  by  the  half  ton. 
I  learned  that  it  takes  money  to  econo- 
mise.    As  the  winter  went  on,  that  fel- 
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lowship  with  the  Irishman  and  his  pig 
enlarged  its  sympathetic  boundaries.  I 
was  congratulating  myself  upon  having 
reached  the  place  where  reviewing  can 
be  made  profitable,  when  through  a 
change  of  editors  I  lost  the  position  I 
considered  permanent,  reviewing  done 
for  another  paper  was  never  paid  for, 
my  stories  came  back  thick  and  fast; 
hours  of  enlightenment  jostled  each  other 
into  bewilderment ;  I  began  to  yawn  over 
the  editorial  notes  that  once  set  me 
aflame  with  resolve.  Overwork,  insuf- 
ficient food  and  heat  and  clothing,  the 


RUTH  McENERY  STUART. 

nervous  strain  of  trying  to  stretch  one 
dollar  to  the  capacity  of  five,  the  slow 
corrosion  of  repeated  disappointments, 
had  done  their  work.  I  had  come  to  the 
Dark  Tower  which  crushes  a  woman  out 
of  the  ranks  of  the  literary  profession, 
unless  she  escapes  from  it  into  the  rea- 
sonable rewards  of  her  craft." 

The  list  of  those  who  have  received 
these  rewards  is  delightfully  long,  and 
at  its  head  stands  Viola  Roseboro',  more 
than  one  of  whose  short  stories  has  the 
qualities  of  the  classic,  and  whose  fin- 
ished workmanship  places    The  Joyous 


Heart  far  without  the  limitations  of  a 
first  novel. 

Miss  Roseboro'  began  life  in  New 
York  as  an  actress.  Fortunately  for 
literature  her  health  failed  under  the  ex- 
actions of  the  actor's  life.  "Why  don't 
you  write  ?"  a  friend  asked  her  when  she 
was  recovering  from  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, and  making  up  her  mind  that  she 
could  not  and  would  not  return  to  the 
stage.  "As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  sit  up, 
I  wrote  a  little  story  which  to  my  amaze- 
ment was  accepted.  From  that  time  I 
did  nothing  but  write  until  I  entered  the 
McClure  House  as  Reader."  Here  Miss 
Roseboro*  was  rapidly  promoted  to  the 
important  position  she  now  holds,  prov- 
ing that  imaginative  work  can  be  carried 
on  side  by  side  with  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  the  critical  and  executive  facul- 
ties. 

A  characteristic  story  is  told  of  her 
dismissal  and  reinstatement  on  the  same 
publication  on  the  same  afternoon  dur- 
ing the  first  days  of  her  struggle.  The 
magazine  changed  hands  and  the  new 
editor — who  had  never  seen  her  before — 
informed  Miss  Roseboro'  that  he  would 
not  require  her  services  after  that  day. 
When  she  handed  in  the  day's  work  and 
received  the  salary  due,  she  asked, 
"What  will  you  pay  me  for  space  work?" 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  and  an- 
swered, "You  may  come  back  to  your 
desk  to-morrow."  And  there  she  re- 
mained until  she  voluntarily  left  upon 
receiving  a  better  offer. 

Miss  Roseboro'  is  also  an  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  circumstance  brings  out 
rather  than  determines  character.  The 
struggle  that  sometimes  makes  for  a 
Scotch  "nearness"  has  on  the  contrary 
opened  her  heart  and  purse  to  more  than 
one  young  writer  who  had  no  claim  upon 
her  except  that  of  great  need  and  the 
community  of  womanhood  and  ideals. 
She  lives  at  130  West  Ninetieth  Street  in 
a  sunny  apartment  surrounded  by  the 
books  she  delights  in  and  breathing  the 
freedom  of  a  mind  open  to  conviction 
and  susceptible  to  beauty. 

"The  idea  of  a  literary  life,"  said 
Martha  McCulloch  Williams,  author  of 
that  delightful  book  Next  to  the  Ground, 
"came  to  me  when  I  was  about  five  years 
old,  curled  up  on  the  trundle-bed  that 
used  to  be  pushed  under  my  mother's 
during  the  day.    I  thought  that  I  would 
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A^vrite  a  book,  and  the  name  of  the  heroine 
was   to  be  Queen  Abbotts   of   Appins. 
Where  I  got  the  name  I  don't  know.   My 
first   actual    story    was   dictated   at   six 
years  of  age,  and  was  the  first  and  last 
piece  of  dictation  I  have  ever  done;  it 
was  a  tragic  tale  of  blighted  love  end- 
ing with  murder  and  suicide.    As  to  my 
education,  I  am  like  the  man  who  said 
he  knew  things  because  he  was  too  lazy 
to  forget  them.    If  it  had  ever  been  any 
trouble  to  me  to  learn  I  should  know 
nothing  now.     After  that  first  story,  I 
declined,  and  fell  into  verse  until  I  was 
twenty. 

"My  first  serious  work  was  done  for 
M earth  and  Home,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Sangster  and  George 
Gary  Eggleston;  they  accepted  nineteen 
out  of  the  first  twenty  articles  I   ever 
wrote.    To  make  up  for  this,  I  have  had, 
and  still  have,  heaps  of  rejections;  and 
\i  I  ever  publish  a  volume  of  short  stories 
I  intend  to  dedicate  it  to  that  patient  and 
long-suffering  entity,  the  American  Ed- 
itor, who  by  rejecting  my  own  weight  in 
manuscript  has  taught  me  how  to  tell  a 
story. 

"Of  my  life  in  New  York  I  really  have 
no  story  to  tell.  When  I  first  came,  I 
had  a  very  hard  time,  but  I  was  never 
oppressed  by  it — it  was  all  too  interest- 
ing. Within  a  few  months  after  getting 
here,  I  sent  to  Judge  a  manuscript  of 
negro  dialect  and  impossible  length.  In 
returning  it  Mr.  J.  N.  Gregory  said  they 
could  not  use  Jthat,  but  the  dialect  was  so 
good  that  if  I  would  send  them  some 
short  things  he  would  publish  them.  I 
got  his  letter  at  four  o'clock,  and  after 
dinner  I  wrote  him  three  squibs  and  felt 
richer  than  Rothschild  when  I  got  seven 
dollars  for  them.  I  have  never  presented 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  an  editor ;  on 
the  contrary,  to  know  one  personally  is 
immediately  to  dampen  my  inclination  to 
offer  him  manuscripts.  I  am  a  house- 
keeper and  cooking  is  my  favourite  recre- 
ation, and  I  have  taught  myself  every- 
thing I  know  about  both  since  I  came 
to  New  York." 

Elizabeth  Bisland — Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Wetmore — declares  that  she  belongs  to 
three  centuries — the  eighteenth,  the  nine- 
teenth, and  the  twentieth.  "For  my 
grandmother  with  whom  I  spent  much 
of  my  childhood  brewed  her  own  medi- 
cines, distilled  her  own  perfumes,   and 


lived  surrounded  by  the  ceremony  and 
observance  of  the  past.  And,  yet,  the  life 
was  large  and  simple;  I  remember  a 
cousin's  coming  to  spend  the  night  and 
staying  three  years,  and  that  nobody 
asked  why  he  staid  or  why  he  went  away. 
"Almost  before  I  was  grown,  I  was 
thrust  out  of  leisure  into  the  life  of 
journalism.  I  did  reporting,  and  wrote 
verse,    book    reviews,    and    stories    of 
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all  sorts  and  descriptions.  One  piece 
of  reporting  that  stands  out  in  my 
memory  is  a  supper  given  to  Joaquin 
Miller  in  New  Orleans,  which  I  attended 
as  reporter,  and  where  I  was  never  once 
made  to  realise  that  I  was  the  only 
woman  present.  After  some  years  in 
New  Orleans,  I  decided  to  come  to  New 
York.  I  arrived  with  fifty  dollars  in 
my  pocket,  and  was  advised  by  Mr. 
Chester  Lord — who  was  everything  that 
was  courteous,  considerate,  and  charm- 
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ing — to  go  home.    Finding  that  I  was 
bent  upon  staying,  he  helped  me  to  get 
work,     and    accepted   himself   the   first 
thing  that  I  had  published  here— a  little 
sketch   of  a  negro  funeral.     New  York 
proved  a  great  Opportunity;  my  work 
was     accepted    by    Puck — though    Mr. 
Bunner,  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
a  man,  did  return  my  first  article  on  the 
score    that   it   was   too  masculine — the 
Cosmopolitan,    Harper's    Bazaar,    and 
other  leading  magazines.    After  my  trip 
around  the  world  for  the  Cosmopolitan, 
I  spent  several  years  in  London,  where 
I  saw  all  that  was  most  delightful  in  the 
social  and  literary  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  wrote  regularly  for  the  magazines. 
What  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  fault  in 
my    little  book,  The  Candle  of  Under- 
standing, was  done  with  deliberate  inten- 
tion.   I  intended  it  as  a  picture  of  life, 
and  in  real  life  the  influences  of  child- 
hood detached  though  they  are  in  fact 
from  later  years,  are  permanent  growths 
which  may  be  cut  down  but  never  up- 
rooted." 

The  Candle  of  Understanding  was 
written  as  the  mood  seized  Mrs.  Wet- 
more  in  the  drawing-room  at  Apple- 
garth,  Centre  Island,  where  all  of  her 
literary  work  is  now  done. 

Beatrice  Sturges,  who  at  twenty-eight, 
has  been  for  more  than  three  years  editor 
of  The  Saturday  Magazine  of  the  Mail 
and  Express  was  born  in  Tennessee  and 
brought  up  in  Georgia. 

"Even  as  a  little  girl  at  school  in  At- 
lanta I  wanted  to  write,  and  when  at 
eighteen  I  found  that  I  had  to  earn  my 
living,  I  determined  to  come  to  New 
York  and  try  to  get  on  a  paper.  My  first 
position  was  with  Mr.  Harrison  Fiske 
on  The  Dramatic  Mirror.  'I  don't  want 
somebody  who  can  write/  Mr.  Fiske 
said,  'but  I  do  want  ap  intelligent  ste- 
nographer who  can  spell  and  punctuate.' 
Our  interview  resulted  in  Mr.  Fiske's 
telling  me  that  if  I  would  learn  stenog- 
raphy he  would  give  me  a  position.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  I  was  ready  to 
begin  my  work.  At  first  I  did  only  the 
stenography,  then  I  was  made  Exchange 
Reader,  and  later  I  founded  The  Ob- 
server/ a  department  of  theatrical  jot- 
tings and  criticism.  I  left  The  Dramatic 
Mirror  to  become  Assistant  Editor  of 
Peterson's  Magazine.  I  had  been  there 
two  years  when  the  magazine  failed,  and 


then,  when  I  thought  I  was  made  in  New 
York,  I  had  to  begin  all  over  again. 
That  was  my  hardest  time.  I  must  have 
applied  to  every  newspaper  and  magazine 
in  the  city  before  I  got  a  position  in  a 
publishing  house  which  before  I  resigned 
it — the  position,  not  the  publishing  house 
— had  virtually  become  the  head  of  the 
book-making  department.  And,  oh,  it 
is  such  fascinating  work  to  see  a  book 
grow  from  a  manuscript  into  a  bound 
volume  when  you  have  superintended 
every  inch  of  its  growth!  Four  years 
ago  I  went  to  the  Mail  and  Express  as 
reporter,  and  six  months  later  I  was 
made  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Magazine. 
Do  I  like  the  work?  I  love  itl  It  is  so 
exciting  to  live  in  the  midst  of  things — 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  really  doing  some- 
thing. One  advantage  I  have  always 
had ;  my  mother  came  here  with  me  and 
we  have  never  been  separated  a  day 
since." 

But  there  are  other  Southern  women  in 
New  York  who  have  known  little  or 
nothing  of  the  material  side  of  literary 
struggle.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  first 
stories — Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  John- 
son and  Uncle  Mingo's  Speculations — 
published  before  she  came  to  New  York, 
made  for  her  an  audience  that  has  stead- 
ily increased  until  now  there  is  no  woman 
whose  work  is  more  widely  known  and 
loved,  and  whose  personality  has  a  fur- 
ther reaching  influence. 

"I  came  to  New  York,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, "solely  on  a  visit  of  inquiry;  I 
wanted  to  see  things  for  myself,  and — I 
stayed." 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  her  blending  Scotch 
and  Irish  ancestry  that  Mrs.  Stuart's 
keen  and  delicate  humour  and  intellectual 
poise  may  be  traced — the  broad  sanity 
that  invigorates  her  work  and  makes  as- 
sociation with  her  the  "human  inter- 
course" which  Hamerton  defines  as  "that 
most  helpful  element  of  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life."  The  mother  who  upon 
reading  Sonny  asked  when  she  was  go- 
ing to  write  "Sissy,"  "Because  I  have  a 
little  girl,  too,"  epitomises  the  individual 
quality  of  Mrs.  Stuart's  books  just  as  the 
eclectic  length  and  breadth  of  her  visit- 
ing list,  of  those  who  seek  and  desire  her 
socially,  bears  unconscious  testimony  to  a 
spontaneity  that  gives  out  freely  in  one 
evening  of  social  life  enough  wit,  wise 
views  of  life,  and  clever  anecdote  for  two 
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or  three  magazine  articles;  while  her 
friends  know  "there's  still  a  warmer  place 
within"  where  need  and  sorrow  receive 
as  quick  and  sympathetic  response  as  jest 
and  laughter. 

Mrs.  Stuart  has,  however,  one  irre- 
mediable fault — she  will  not  talk  about 
herself.  The  only  personal  word  to  be 
got  out  of  her  was,  "But  you  see  I  have 
never  done  anything  big — I  have  never 
written  a  great  book ;  my  work  has  been 
just  simple  little  stories."  Does  she  for- 
get that  these  "simple  little  stories"  have 
given  her  a  permanent  place  in  literature 
as  the  interpreter  of  a  race  whom  most 
writers  have  idealised  or  distorted,  and 
as  a  writer  whose  vision  is  large  and 
keen  and  tender  enough  to  balance  and 
proportion  the  pathos  and  the  humour 
of  daily  living?  The  days  of  The  Un- 
lived Life  of  Little  Mary  Ellen  and 
Moriah's  Mourning  are  unnumbered. 

The  author  of  Jerry  was  spending  the 
winter — her  first  winter  in  New  York — * 
with  Mrs.  Stuart  at  her  apartment  in 
Twenty-seventh   Street  when  Moriah's 
Mourning  was  written. 

"We  had  met  but  once  before,  in  New 
Orleans,"  said  Miss  Elliott,  but  when  she 
found  that  I  was  looking  for  an  abiding 
place,  she  said  quickly,  "Come  here."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  cast  in  my  lot  with  her.  That  winter 
I  wrote  for  the  Harpers  two  of  the  short 
stories  now  contained  in  An  Incident  and 
Other  Happenings,  Miss  Maria's  Re- 
vival and  Faith  and  Faithfulness.  Oc- 
casionally Mrs.  Stuart  and  I  read  bits  to 
each  other;  Mrs.  Stuart  reading  me 
Moriah's  Mourning.  When  she  came  to 
the  speech,  'Fringe  is  no  mo'nin'er  'en 
bows/  I  clapped  my  hands  with  delight 
and  cried,  'No  one  but  a  negro  could 
have  thought  of  that — it  is  wonderful!' 
Over  which  outburst  and  heart-deep  com- 
pliment we  both  laughed  very  heartily. 
Listening  to  Miss  Maria,  Mrs.  Stuart 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  wiping  her 
eyes. 

"That  winter  in  New  York  stands  out 
in  many  ways.    It  was  then  that  I  re- 


newed my  friendship  with  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  that  I  met  Mr.  Cable, 
Mr.  Stockton,  Mr.  Samuel  Minturn  Peck, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Sangster,  Mr.  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman — whose  greeting  was 
to  shake  my  hand  cordially  and  say  'So 
this  is  you,  "Jerry"  Elliott?'  A  name 
that  has  become  my  name  among  my 
friends.  I  met  also  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison, Mrs.  Custer,  Mr.  Alfred  Bigelow 
Paine,  and  many  others  of  the  Guild  of 
Writers;  while  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler 
and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Keith,  our  near 
neighbours  and  most  friendly  friends 
stand  out  as  high  lights  in  the  pleasant 
picture. 

"The  next  winter  —  1896-97  —  Mrs. 
Stuart's  sister  having  moved  to  Xew 
York,  I  took  up  my  abode  at  88  Madi- 
son Avenue,  a  very  unboarding-honse- 
like  boarding  house  filled  with  pleasant 
people.  Since  then  my  winters  have  been 
spent  at  the  same  place,  where  I  have 
managed  to  combine  my  working  life  as 
a  writer  with  a  most  delightful  social 
life.  It  was  during  the  winter  of  1897-98 
that  I  became  a  member  of  the  Wednes- 
day Afternoon  Club,  and  was  asked  to 
read  something  of  my  own  at  one  of  the 
East  Side  Settlements.  Never  having 
read  in  public,  I  sought  for  some  one 
who  could  tell  me  something-  about  my 
voice.  This  threw  me  with  Miss  Mand 
Hosford,  a  finished  actress  and  a  past 
master  in  the  knowledge  of  the  voice  and 
all  its  needs,  and  eventually  resulted  in 
our  collaboration  in  a  play.  This  is  a 
new  field  and  a  most  interesting  one,  and 
I  hope  for  success.  I  had  been  elected, 
meanwhile,  a  member  of  Barnard  Quh, 
where  I  met  all  the  writers  I  had  ever 
known,  and  a  number  of  others  equally 
delightful.  Indeed,  I  had  no  struggle  in 
New  York,  for  from  the  Colonial  Dames 
out  through  all  the  many  and  delightful 
circles  that  have  given  me  welcome,  I 
have  found  nothing  but  the  most  cordial 
hospitality  and  the  most  warm-hearted 
friendship." 

(To  be  concluded.)  a 
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THE  publication  of  a  volume  of 
essays  and  addresses  by  Mr. 
Henry  Watterson  serves  to  call 
general  attention  to  the  career 
of  one  who  for  a  long  time  has  been  a 
public  character  and  who  in  his  own  sec- 
tion of  the  country  has  exercised  an 
appreciable  influence  upon  American 
politics.  It  is,  of  course,  solely  as  an 
editor  that  Mr.  Watterson  demands  con- 
sideration. The  volume  now  before  us* 
contains  some  passages  of  interest;  and 
the  essay  on  Abraham  Lincoln  is  well 
worth  reading  as  representing  the  well- 
considered  and  matured  opinions  of  a 
typical  Southern  man.  Yet,  as  a  speaker 
and  essayist,  Mr.  Watterson  would  never 
have  become  known  outside  of  his  own 
vicinity.  It  is  in  the  editorial  office  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  that  he  has 
made  his  name  familiar  to  intelligent 
Americans. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  Mr.  Watterson 
as  the  last  survivor  of  those  old-time  edi- 
tors whose  personality  was  so  powerful 
as  to  make  the  editorial  utterances  of 
their  journals  appear  to  be  always  the 
dicta  of  individuals.  To-day,  the  news- 
paper has  swallowed  up  the  editor.  Few 
persons  outside  of  the  guild  of  journal- 
ism can  name  the  editors  of  even  half  a 
dozen  great  American  papers.  In  fact, 
the  modern  newspaper  has  no  editor  in 
the  old  sense — a  man  whose  personal 
power  was  felt  in  every  department  of  his 
paper,  one  whose  subordinates  trembled 
at  his  frown  and  rejoiced  at  his  slightest 
word  of  praise,  one  who  impressed  upon 
them  even  the  characteristics  of  his  style 
so  inevitably  as  to  make  them,  under  his 
•pervasive  influence,  write  precisely  as  he 
wrote.  In  the  old  days,  in  quoting  a  great 
newspaper,  men  remarked  "Dana  says  so- 
and-so"  or  "Greeley  says  so-and-so" ;  for 
the  Sun  was  always  Dana,  and  the  Trib- 
une was  always  Greeley.  You  could  not 
think  of  the  paper  as  dissociated  from  its 
editor.  The  newspaper  spoke  with  the 
voice  of  a  man  and  of  a  man  who  had 
strength,  aggressiveness,  and  courage, 
even  though  these  qualities  were  coupled 
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very  often  with  prejudice  and  passion, 
and  at  times  with  actual  vindictiveness. 
But  it  was  all  clean  cut  and  positive  and 
pungent;  and  there  were  no  muffled 
tones,  no  backing  and  filling,  no  cow- 
ardice or  cringing.  The  press  was  a 
power  then,  and  the  readers  of  a  great 
newspaper  swore  by  the  utterances  of  its 
editor  and  they  followed  him  whitherso- 
ever he  might  choose  to  lead. 

In  these  days  of  ours,  personality  has 
evaporated  from  nearly  all  our  journals. 
The  editor  is  a  composite  rather  than  an 
individual,  or  else  he  is  the  owner's  hired 
man  who  must  write  as  he  is  ordered,  eat 
his  own  words  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
lick  his  master's  boots.  And  this  is  why 
to-day  men  quote  the  newspaper  and  not 
the  editor,  and  why  the  opinions  which 
they  do  quote  have  very  little  influence 
on  their  minds.  The  news  department 
and  the  counting-room  are  the  only  im- 
portant divisions  of  a  typically  modern 
journal.  It  is,  therefore,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  journalists  and  newspapers  of 
the  old  school,  that  Mr.  Watterson's  edi- 
torial personality  deserves  a  brief  con- 
sideration. Not  that  he  represents  the 
highest  development  that  was  attained 
under  the  old  regime.  He  is  very  far 
from  doing  that.  But,  take  him  all  in  all, 
he  is  a  characteristic  specimen,  sufficient 
for  purposes  of  demonstration  and  of 
illustration. 

Of  the  editors  who  belonged  to  the  in- 
dividualistic period  of  American  news- 
paper development,  Greelev,  Dana,  and 
Godkin  stand  alone  and  at  the  very  sum- 
mit. Greeley's  position  is  perhaps  less 
sure  than  that  of  the  other  two;  for, 
while  his  influence  was  quite  as  great  as 
theirs,  it  was  the  sort  of  influence  that 
could  have  been  exerted  only  in  the  days 
of  a  crude  civilisation.  Greeley  was  a 
self-taught  man,  and  he  made  all  the 
blunders  and  committed  all  the  absurdi- 
ties of  which  a  self-made  man  is  capable. 
He  succeeded  in  becoming  a  power  by 
sheer  vehemence  and  passion ;  while  Dana 
and  Godkin  added  to  native  force  the 
gifts  which  are  bestowed  by  a  very  high 
degree  of  intellectual  attainment.  Thus, 
in  controversy,  Greeley  wielded  a  huge 
club  which  he  often  swung  wildly  and 
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with  which  he  often  missed  the  mark. 
Dana's  weapon  of  offense  was,  as  it  were, 
a  supple,  wicked,  black-snake  whip  which 
he  used  with  an  almost  infernal  skill,  now 
just  flicking  his  victim  at  the  very  tender- 
est  point  of  his  anatomy  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  remove  the  skin  and  leave  a 
raw,  bare,  tortured  spot,  and  now  laying- 
on  the  lash  full  length  across  the  quiver- 
ing flesh  until  the  great,  livid,  bloody 
weals  rose  up  to  mark  the  sufferer's 
agony.  Godkin's  weapon  was  a  stiletto, 
as  fine  as  any  needle ;  and  when  he  drove 
it  deep  into  an  antagonist,  its  point  was 
always  tipped  with  a  poisoned  irony, 
mordant  and  corrosive,  and  inflicting 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  pin-prick, 
but  which  became  an  incurable  and  fester- 
ing wound. 

American  journalism  produced  no 
names  that  can  be  bracketed  with  these. 
Raymond  and  Thurlow  Weed,  and  Pren- 
tice and  Bowles,  and  Mordecai  Noah 
were  very  able  but  inferior  in  every  way ; 
while  men  such  as  the  elder  Bennett, 
Beach  and  his  sons,  J.  Watson  Webb,  and 
most  of  their  contemporaries  were  often 
more  like  mediaeval  bravos  stalking  about 
brazenly  and  defying  both  public  senti- 
ment and  the  amenities  of  private  life, 
with  absolute  indifference.  Their  brawls 
which  were  carried  on  with  a  freedom 
of  language  which  to-day  would  make 
men  gasp  and  stare,  elicited  from  Dickens 
a  memorable  paragraph  in  his  American 
Notes: 

"Good  strong  stuff;  dealing  in  round  abuse 
and  blackguard  names ;  pulling  off  the  roofs  of 
private  houses  as  the  Halting  Devil  did  in 
Spain ;  pimping  and  pandering  for  all  degrees 
of  vicious  taste;  .  .  .  scaring  away  from 
the  stabbed  and  prostrate  body-politic  every 
Samaritan  of  clear  conscience  and  good  deeds ; 
and  setting  on,  with  yell  and  whistle  and  the 
clapping  of  foul  hands,  the  vilest  vermin  and 
worst  birds  of  prey." 

Mr.  Henry  Watterson  succeeded 
George  D.  Prentice  as  editor  of  what 
was  then  the  Louisville  Courier.  Pren- 
tice was  a  New  England  man,  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University,  and  was  subse- 
quently trained  for  the  legal  profession ; 
but  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  had  made 
his  home  in  Kentucky  and  had  fully  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  people  of  that 
State,  being  in  politics  a  Southern  Whig. 
He  made  the  Louisville  Courier  exceed- 
ingly well  known,  not,  however,  so  much 


by  his  political  leaders  as  by  the  inex- 
haustible and  really  delightful  wit  which 
found  expression  in  a  multitude  of  short, 
brilliant  paragraphs.  These  were  quoted 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  which  may  even  now 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  genuine  amuse- 
ment. Prentice,  indeed,  was  in  tempera- 
ment, training  and  style  totally  unlike 
his  American  contemporaries;  and  he 
was  in  particular  the  antithesis  of  Mr. 
Watterson,  who  succeeded  him,  and  un- 
der whom  the  Courier  and  the  Journal 
were  first  consolidated. 

From  the  outset,  Henry  Watterson  was 
not  only  a  typical  editor  of  his  time,  but 
a  typical  Southern  editor.  His  appeal 
has  been  always  made  not  to  reason  or 
logic  nor  by  means  of  argument,  bat  to 
emotion  and  prejudice,  and  with  an  ex- 
cess of  somewhat  rabid  rhetoric.  The 
processes  of  reason,,  indeed,  have  no  part 
whatever  in  Mr.  Watterson's  editorial 
writing.  He  is  all  feeling  and  there  is 
something  almost  feminine  in  the  inten- 
sity of  his  shrieking  utterances.  In  this 
respect  he  bears  no  small  resemblance  to 
Horace  Greeley;  for  when  Greeley  was 
aroused  he  used  to  fling  himself  at  his 
desk  with  a  volley  of  oaths  emitted  in  a 
piping  treble,  and  then  scrawl  down  a 
violent  diatribe  in  which  epithet  was 
more  conspicuous  than  wisdom.  His  fa- 
vourite and  famous  ejaculation,  "You  lie, 
you  villain,  and  you  know  you  lie!"  is 
characteristic  notonly  of  him  but  of  the 
whole  school  of  journalism  to  which  he 
belonged  and  of  which  Mr.  Watterson 
survives  as  a  minor  and  at  the  same  time 
exaggerated  type.  For  if  any  one  ever 
opposes  Mr.  Watterson,  or  disputes  the 
validity  of  his  opinions,  or  even  cour- 
teously points  out  a  flaw  in  his  manner  of 
expression,  the  Kentucky  editor  never 
seeks  to  meet  argument  with  argument, 
or  to  overcome  proof  with  counter-proof; 
but  he  flies  into  a  towering  passion,  and 
at  once  proceeds  to  hurl  such  epithets  as 
"ass!"  "fool!"  "liar!"  and  "scoundrel P 
at  the  head  of  his  opponent.  As  you  read 
what  he  writes,  you  seem  to  see  the  blood- 
shot eyes,  the  furious"  face,  the  shaking 
hands  of  the  old  frontiersman  reaching 
down  into  his  bootleg  for  the  hidden 
bowie  knife.  You  are  carried  hack  to 
the  early  days  of  the  Southwest  when 
purely  impersonal  questions  of   public 
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policy  were  settled  by  stabbing  and  nose- 
slitting  and  the  gouging  out  of  eyes.  You 
never  for  a  moment  would  suppose  that 
there  was  a  reasonable  being  back  of  all 
these  frantic  yells  and  furious  maledic- 
tions, but  you  are  transported  into  the 
presence  of  the  primitive  woodsman  be- 
tween whom  and  his  natural  enemy,  the 
red  Indian,  there  was  only  the  very 
slightest  line  of  mental  demarcation. 

All  this  accurately  represents  the  at- 
titude of  those  who  have  reached  only  the 
most  elementary  stage  of  civilisation. 
One  would  like  to  have  a  chat  with  Mr. 
Watterson  in  some  of  his  milder  moments 
and  ask  him  whether  he  really  thinks 
that  there  is  any  force  or  power  in  this 
kind  of  controversial  writing.  For  what- 
ever he  may  think,  it  really  shows  a 
lamentable  weakness.  In  the  face  of  a 
trained  antagonist  this  inarticulate  raving 
is  seen  to  be  only  the  furious  impotence 
of  the  savage,  fighting  with  bare  hands 
against  the  civilised  opponent  armed  with 
a  repeating  rifle.  For,  when  you  differ 
from  Mr.  Watterson's  assertions  and  he 
retorts  that  you  are  a  fool,  and  when  you 
advocate  a  measure  of  which  he  disap- 
proves and  he  screams  out  that  you  are  a 
thief,  these  cheap  abusive  epithets  have 
no  more  weight  and  they  carry  no  more 
conviction  than  the  hoots  of  a  little  black- 
guard boy  secreted  behind  an  ash  barrel, 
or  the  scabrous  words  which  degenerates 
scrawl  in  a  latrine. 

And  so,  as  a  publicist,  while  Mr.  Wat- 
terson has  won  for  himself  a  hearing  and 
while  he  may  even  influence  the  action 
of  those  who  possess  that  low  order  of 
intelligence  to  which  mere  rant  appeals, 
he  has  shown  none  of  the  steadiness  and 
sobriety  that  produce  permanent  results. 
When  the  Democratic  party  came  into 
complete  possession  of  the  Government 
in  1893,  upon  the  direct  and  definite  issue 
of  tariff  reduction,  Mr.  Watterson  might 
have  done  good  work  in  rallying  his  fel- 
low partisans  to  the  support  of  genuine 
reform — reform  which  he  in  his  florid 
way  had  personified  as  a  "star-eyed  god- 
dess." But  he  could  not  keep  his  per- 
sonal feelings  out  of  questions  of  pure 
statesmanship.  He  acquired  a  bitter  per- 
sonal dislike  of  President  Cleveland, 
whose  common  sense  and  unemotional 
ways  seemed  coldblooded  to  the  fiery 
Kentuckian.  And  so  he  gave  full  play 
to  his  feeling,  and  shared  with  the  sly 


Gorman  the  discredit  of  burking  the  one 
measure  which  could  have  prolonged  his 
party's  hold  on  power.  But  in  fact,  Mr. 
Watterson  is  not  in  his  element  as  a  seri- 
ous party  adviser.  He  has  no  construc- 
tive power.  He  is  most  in  his  element 
when  he  is  scribbling  paragraphs  with 
joyous  irresponsibility,  cracking  poor  j 
jests  and  fulminating  wild  and  impossible 
charges  against  all  who  do  not  feel  as  he 
does. 

To  what  depths  he  is  capable  of  sink- 
ing is  seen  in  the  manner  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  An  editor  who 
wrote  from  the  standpoint  of  a  reason- 
able man  would  have  attempted  to  show 
some  reason  why  that  particular  route 
should  not  be  chosen.  But  Mr.  Watter- 
son felt  that  he  had  quite  sufficiently  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  question  when  he  had 
hit  upon  the  brilliant  device  of  always 
mentioning  M.  Bunau-Varilla  as  "Vanilla 
Bean."  That  was  Mr.  Watterson's  per- 
sonal contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  of  international  importance,  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  his  readers 
may  really  have  believed  that  he  had 
done  a  clever  thing.  When  Congress 
voted  $40,000,000  to  pay  the  French 
shareholders  for  their  claims,  Mr.  Wat- 
terson almost  dissolved  in  a  flux  of 
words.  He  said  that  the  whole  sum  was 
to  be  divided  between  two  sets  of  thieves 
—$20,000,000  for  the  thieves  in  France, 
and  $20,000,000  for  the  thieves  in  Wash- 
ington. He  pictured  "the  grey  wolves  of 
the  Senate"  as  standing  about  and  hun- 
grily licking  their  chops  at  the  prospect 
of  such  spoil.  Of  course,  Mr.  Watterson 
was  drawing  wholly  on  his  trained  im- 
agination. Of  course,  the  payment  to  the 
French  shareholders  was  made  only  after 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  equity  of 
the  case.  Of  course,  Mr.  Watterson  had 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  calling  the 
transaction  in  question,  except  that  he 
had  advocated  the  Nicaragua  route.  And 
of  course  he  really  meant  nothing  by  his 
preposterous  charges  except  that  he  was 
much  displeased.  But  that  phrase  of  his 
about  the  grey  wolves  was  rather  pic- 
turesque, and  after  he  had  written  it  he 
probably  felt  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  kind  of  journalism,  he  had  made 
a  hit  to  which  his  exchanges  would  give  a 
general  notice — as  they  did. 

He  is  a  curious  study,  this  survival  of 
a  type  now  almost  totally  extinct.    There 
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is  something  rather  full-blooded  about 
the  man,  whose  editorial  work  is  none  the 
less  suggestive  of  a  child's  unreasoning 
impulse.  He  represents  the  opposite  ex- 
treme from  the  colourless  and  syndicated 
journalism  of  the  twentieth  century ;  but 


when  we  study  the  two  together  and  in 
comparison,  we  come  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  same  day  an  American  news- 
paper will  be  born  that  shall  discover  and 
hold  fast  a  golden  mean. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


A   SHIELD   REVERSED. 


THROUGHOUT  the  long  day 
Lloyd  was  an  independent 
command,  with  full  power  to 
establish  his  base  of  operations 
at  will.  Indeed,  as  his  modest  personal 
equipment  comprised  "such  proportions 
of  all  arms  of  the  service  as  to  be  self- 
sustaining,"  he  might  have  cited  the  lan- 
guage of  the  little  brown  volume  en- 
titled: "Troops  in  Campaign/'  to  show 
that  he  was,  in  effect,  a  complete  army 
corps  from  sun-up  till  nightfall. 

Afterward,  when  darkness  had  cast 
her  protecting  wings  about  him,  Lloyd 
would  slip  from  some  secret  place  of 
vantage,  taking  cover  of  log  and  hum- 
mock and  dry  water  course,  until  he  was 
safely  within  a  circle  of  campfires.  There 
his  individuality  ceased ;  or  was  merged, 
for  some  hours,  within  that  peculiar  fac- 
tor of  his  country's  military  service,  the 
sharpshooters  attached  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

For  days  his  work  had  been  monoton- 
ously nerve  racking.  The  two  armies 
stretched  across  the  land  like  sinuous, 
malignant  reptiles,  from  whose  every 
scale  deadly  venom  might  be  hurled  with- 
out a  moment's  warning.  Picket  nar- 
rowly eyed  picket ;  vidette  confronted  vi- 
dette,  and  constantly  the  sharpshooters 
waged  their  particular  form  of  irritating, 
terrifying  slaughter ;  seeking  at  times  the 
death  of  expert  riflemen  within  the  op- 
posing lines,  but  still  oftener  devoting 
their  deadly  skill  toward  the  enemy's 
officers  —  those  more  shining  marks, 
whose  striking  down  should  carry  a  cer- 
tain demoralisation  to  the  mass. 

Each  morning  Lloyd  and  his  imme- 
diate fellows  were  inspected  and  assigned 
to  duty  by  a  ceremony  that  drillmasters 
of  the  European  school  would  have  re- 
garded as  most  naively  "American." 
When  breakfast — or  what  passed  for  it — 
was  over,  a  tall,  sun-burnt  man,  notice- 


able chiefly  for  his  wonderfully  clear, 
china-blue  eyes,  would  shamble  into  their 
little  group,  his  right  hand  fondling  the 
long  Henry  rifle  that  reposed  in  the  crook 
of  his  left  elbow. 

"Canteens  full,  boys?"  he  would  call 
out,  softly,  and  then  after  a  glance 
around  the  circle  of  nodding  heads : 

"Biscuits  for  all  day — everybody?" 
Twelve  heads  jerked  assent  and  the  in- 
spection was  complete. 

"Come  on,  then ;  we'll  hunt  our  holes* 
The  force  had  its  assignment,  and  with- 
out Colonel,  Adjutant  or  Sergeant  Major 
respectively  to  plan,  issue  orders  or  make 
details. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  none  other 
in  that  band  of  men,  who  saw  the  day's 
work  through  precisely  such  eyes  as 
Lloyd  possessed.  It  was  exacting  ser- 
vice; physically  hard,  apart  from  the 
mental  strain  of  making  up  a  gruesome 
daily  tally  of  death,  and  die  reasonable 
certainty  that  some  other  sharpshooter 
across  the  line  would,  sooner  or  later, 
discover  through  the  betraying  blue  puffs 
from  one's  own  rifle,  the  fateful  route 
along  which  a  bullet  would  find  a  heart 

That  Lloyd's  strong,  purposeful  dis- 
position was  not  greatly  affected  either 
by  the  deadly  August  heat  when  he  was  : 
ensconsed  in  a  sparse  tree-top,  or  the 
stifling  dustiness  of  the  "sacred  soil" 
when  he  lay  prone  under  cover  of  a  log, 
was  doubtless  due,  primarily,  to  a  pow- 
erful, uplifting  sense  of  the  right  and  . 
justice  of  his  cause.  To  this  young  medi- 
cal student  who  had  abandoned  books  for 
the  battle  ground,  Truth,  uncompromis- 
ing, inherent  Truth,  was  more  than  the 
far-away  glimmer  of  a  guiding  star. 
She  was  a  sentent,  very  real  goddess, 
worthy  of  a  lifetime's  devotion,  and 
whenever  clearly  manifest  to  men,  to  be 
followed  unswervingly — unquestioning- 
ly.    In  this  war  he  had  never  doubted 
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that  Truth  herself  had  shown  the  right ; 
there  was,  there  could  be,  no  argument 
for  the  other  side. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  tendency  to  at- 
tribute personality  to  abstract  characteri- 
sations that  had  much  to  do  with  Lloyd's 
fine  development  along  several  important 
lines;  that  there  were  self-created  men- 
tors ever  at  his  elbow — like  embodied 
Virtues  who  peremptorily  warned,  held 
back,  or  beckoned  him  on,  though  he 
would  have  scornfully  derided  any  sug- 
gestion  that   there   was   aught   of   the 
mystic  in  his  make-up.    And  yet  it  was 
just  because  of  this  individual  viewpoint 
that  he  had  been  vastly  pleased  when,  late 
in  his  school  life,  he  happened  on  these 
lines  in  Arbuthnot: 

'*  *Oh  Truth  divine,  enlighten'd  by  thy  ray, 
I  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way/  " 

Boy-like,  he  had  scribbled  the  couplet 
on  the  title  page  of  many  of  his  books, . 
and  it  marked  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
miration for  that  whimsical  physician; 
philosopher-poet  of  a  past  era — a  private 
cultus  whose  warmth  must  have  vastly 
astonished  the  wandering  shade  of  its 
object,  did  it  ever  hover  near  this  en- 
thusiastic young  disciple.  Nor  was  it 
Lloyd's  nature  to  seek,  or  to  initiate  a 
companion  devotee,  but  rather  he  felt 
that  by  his  exhaustive  reading  of  this 
old  author,  that  he  was  a  man  somewhat 
apart  from  his  fellows ;  distinguished,*  as 
it  were,  by  the  fact  that  he  loved  and  ap- 
preciated Arbuthnot. 

And  so,  while  there  had  been  no  out- 
ward sign — save  for  the  couplet's  pres- 
ence in  each  especially  treasured  book, 
a  powerful  life  impulse  was  evolved  from 
the  favoured  quotation,  and  when  he  con- 
fronted for  himself  the  crucial  problem 
that  had  crystallised  redly  into  War,  its 
message  loomed  largely  in  the  thoughts 
that  daily,  hourly,  strengthened  and  sus- 
tained him.  Even  now,  buttoned  within 
his  blue  blouse  was  a  little  prayer  book, 
whose  first  page  bore  two  legends.  In 
one  a  woman's  delicate,  trembling  hand 
had  confided  her  son  to  God's  grace  and 
goodness.  The  other,  written  bolder, 
firmer,  but  none  the  less  reverently,  was 
Lloyd's  rule  of  life  and  faith. 

It  was  because  he  felt  himself  to  be  the 
personification,  in  some  degree,  of  Truth, 
Right  and  Justice,  that  he  continued,  un- 


wearied, to  adjust  the  delicate  sights  of 
his  marvellous  rifle;  that  he  peered  for 
hours  across  the  shimmering,  heat- 
blurred  fields ;  that  when  the  chance  came 
he  sped  quick  death  to  the  other  side. 
There  was  neither  exultation  nor  wrath 
in  Lloyd's  heart  as  he  made  each  target 
sure;  he  knew  not  the  savage  joy  of  the 
natural  warrior,  nor  the  sorrow  a  gallant 
fighter  feels  when  he  sees  his  opponent 
fall  and  knows  that  he  has  stilled  a  heart 
forever.  It  was  simply  a  part  of  the 
huge,  awful,  but  very  necessary  method 
for  teaching  the  enemy  that  his  course 
was  wrong — eternally  wrong — and  that 
rebellion  must  be  made  odious. 

But,  perhaps,  late  one  afternoon,  Lloyd 
began  to  feel  a  marked  personal  resent- 
ment toward  one  of  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters. Over  there,  somewhere  in  the 
corner  of  a  worm  fence,  shaded  by  a  few 
low  bushes,  someone  was  palpably  show- 
ing him  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  was 
at  a  most  inopportune  time,  Lloyd  felt, 
for  he  had  brought  down  one  officer  that 
day,  and  believed  from  the  direction  that 
had  been  taken  by  a  group  of  others,  that 
he  would  have  some  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities when  they  should  come  riding 
back. 

But  now  this  fellow  had  slipped  into 
a  good  location,  and  was  coolly  making 
Lloyd's  position  almost  untenable.  The 
thought  enraged  him,  and  if  his  state  of 
mind  had  been  truly  analysed,  it  would 
doubtless  have  indicated  that  the  course 
of  Justice  was  being  hampered ;  was  be- 
ing unwarrantably  impeded,  for  one  of 
three  things  might  happen  very  soon: 
Lloyd  might  be  killed ;  he  might  kill  the 
man  behind  the  fence,  or  he  might  shoot 
at  him  and  miss.  The  first  proposition 
meant,  unquestionably,  the  safe  return  of 
the  officers.  The  second  might  disclose 
Lloyd's  position  to  others,  who,  for  all 
he  knew  to  the  contrary,  were  watching 
the  work  of  the  sharpshooter  on  the  other 
side.  The  third,  similarly,  might  betray 
the  fact — all  for  nothing — that  Lloyd  was 
still  perched  in  that  pine  tree's  ragged 
top. 

He  had,  therefore,  not  dared  to  fire 
for  more  than  two  hours.  The  sun  was 
slowly  gliding  down  into  the  west,  and 
though  Lloyd  made  neither  sound  nor 
motion,  spurts  of  bluish  vapour  came  at 
irregular  intervals  from  the  fence  corner, 
presaging  the  ominous  hiss  of  a  ball 
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which  either  died  away  swiftly  behind 
him  with  a  spiteful,  insect-like  humming, 
or  buried  itself  in  the  tree  trunk  near 
him  with  a  startling,  vicious  impact.  Still 
Lloyd  made  no  sign,  while  the  sun  sank 
lower  and  lower,  and  the  light  changed 
from  a  splendid  glare  to  soft,  all-pervad- 
ing rose,  and  then,  as  he  watched,  he 
saw  a  movement  on  the  other  side.  A 
man  in  grey  clothes  was  worming  him- 
self away — toward  his  camp — certain  in 
the  belief  that  he  had  been  wasting  good 
powder  and  ball  for  three  long  hours,  but 
yet  still  cautious ;  still  playing  the  game 
according  to  the  rules. 

Lloyd  realised  that  his  chance  at  any 
more  officers  was  gone  for  that  day.  But 
here  was  a  shot  to  his  hand.  Not  a 
notable  quarry  to  lay  low — just  a  modest 
consolation  prize.  Easily  he  extended 
his  rifle  along  the  branch  and  took  aim. 
There  was  not  a  quiver  in  the  air — no 
need  for  wind  gauge  or  even  a  careful 
adjustment  of  the  spirit  level.  Indeed, 
he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  use  his 
peep  sight,  but  glanced  expertly  along 
the  open  bearings  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
Over  on  the  other  side  he  saw  the  man 
start  convulsively  to  his  feet,  swing 
partly  around  and  fall  heavily. 

On  the  following  morning  Lloyd  was 
early  aroused  by  his  bunk  mate,  who  had 
been  himself  awake  long  enough  to  hear 
most  important  news.  In  the  night  the 
army  that  had  lain  before  them  for  days 
had  slipped  away. 

"And  us  fellows  are  to  go  forward/' 
he  concluded,  "to  see  if  it's  a  retreat  or 
only  a  feint." 

Lloyd  sat  up,  blinking  his  eyes.  "It's 
a  retreat,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "It's,  the 
beginning  of  the  end — mark  my  words." 
This  was  early  in  the  war  years,  and 
there  was  less  belief,  later,  in  prophetic 
spirits.  Then  springing  to  his  feet,  Lloyd 
joyously  harangued  his  somewhat  aston- 
ished comrade  to  the  effect  that  while 
Truth  had  been  held  back  for  a  time,  she 
could  never  be  defeated.  That  she  was 
even  now  bursting  her  shackles,  and  was 
coming  into  her  own.  "We  have  only 
to  follow  her  devotedly,"  he  cried  with 
ringing  enthusiasm,  and  while  his  bunkie 
gaped  his  bewilderment,  Lloyd  quoted, 
exultingly : 


"  'Oh  Truth  divine,  enlighten'd  by  thy  ray, 
I  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way.'" 

Half  an  hour  later,  a  thin  line  of  sharp- 
shooters was  being  deployed  across  the 
space  that  up  to  the  previous  night  had 
been  part  of  that  neutral  ground  known 
technically  as  "between  the  lines."  Lloyd 
found  himself  advancing  in  almost  a  di- 
rect course  from  the  tree  he  had  occupied 
the  day  before,  and  with  some  sense  of 
repugnance  realised  that  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  angle  of  a  worm  fence, 
which  was  shaded  by  some  low  bushes. 
A  moment's  reflection,  however,  assured 
him  that  the  body — if  there  was  one  there 
— had  probably  been  cared  for  by  the 
other  side.  A  comparatively  new  recruit, 
he  had  as  yet  seen  neither  prisoners,  nor, 
at  close  range,  any  of  the  enemy's  dead. 

But  as  he  climbed  the  fence  he  recog- 
nised a  grey  object  huddled  in  a  little 
hollow,  perhaps  fifty  feet  away  from  him. 
'  It  was  too  late  to  turn  aside  now,  and 
with  white,  rigid  features  he  moved  for- 
ward. Lying  there  was  a  man  who  had 
died  quickly,  but  who  had  met  death 
"open-eyed.  The  slouch  hat  had  fallen 
from  his  fair,  curling  hair.  Lloyd  fdt 
his  heart  throbbing  wildly  at  the  sight 
of  that  dead  man's  head,  for  had  the  two 
men  been  brothers  there  could  have  been 
no  greater  resemblance  betwen  Lloyd's 
soft  curls  and  those  before  him.  The 
youthful  face,  too,  was  as  refined  and 
studious.  Advancing  a  little  he  saw  that 
the  body  was  lying  easily  on  one  side, 
and  it  seemed  that  when  consciousness 
had  left  those  eyes,  that  they  had  been 
resting  on  a  little  book  which  was  stiD 
lying  in  one  half-closed  hand.  Within, 
on  the  open  page,  lay  a  photograph — that 
of  a  young  woman;  a  dark,  stately 
beauty. 

With  trembling  fingers  Lloyd  raised 
the  volume  and  saw  that  the  picture  was 
lying  on  the  fly  leaf  of  a  prayer  book, 
which  bore  its  owner's  name.  Beneath, 
written  in  a  firm,  flowing  hand  he  read: 

"Oh  Truth  divine,  enlighten'd  by  "thy  ray, 
I  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way." 

William  Hariey  Porter. 
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AUSTIN  DOBSON'S  "FANNY  BURNEY."* 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  two 
people  more  happily  met  as  author 
and  subject  of  a  book  than   Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  and  Fanny  Burney. 
Mr.  Dobson's  affection  for  the  eighteenth 
century  has  been  of  great  advantage  to 
that  century  and  to  himself.    It  has  given 
him  a  peculiar  niche  in  literature  from 
which  he  is  not  likely  to  be  dislodged,  and 
it  has  powerfully  led  the  reaction,  super- 
vening upon  another  reaction,  which  has 
in  our  time  rehabilitated  that  unpictur- 
esque  but  sterling  age-.   No  one  individual 
"of  course,  can  adequately  represent  so 
long  a  period ;  but  Mr.  Dobson  could  not 
have  found  a  better  representative  of  the 
lighter  aspects  of  its  latest  or  Georgius 
Tertius  phase  than  dear  Fanny  Burney,  a 
delightful  and  charming  nature  when  in 
her  girlhood  she  played  kitten  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  wrote  Evelina,  "because," 
as  D^ddy  Crisp  told  her,  "you  could  not 
help  it" ;  an  interesting  figure  still  when, 
the  reverse  of  her  old  literary  self,  perpe- 
trating the  most  astounding  examples  of 
corrupt  and  inflated  diction  in  her  old 
age.    The  result  is  a  thoroughly  delight- 
ful book,  which,  even  if  Evelina  were  not 
republished  (a  contingency  most  unlikely 
under  the  present  dispensation  of  revived 
taste  for  the  things  of  the  eighteenth 
century),  would  alone  hand  Fanny  Bur- 
ney on  to  the  next  generation.     It  is  a 
curious    consideration    how    much    her 
reputation  owes  directly  to  criticism,  and 
indirectly  to  the  lamentable  literary  aber- 
rations of  her  later  years.    Their  abomi- 
nable style  encouraged  the  malignant  at- 
tack* of  Croker,  whose  evil  star  frequently 
led  him  into  collision  with  ladies  from 
which  he  could  not  possibly  derive  any 
honour,  and  from  which  he  reaped  noth- 
ing but  disgrace.     This  onslaught  pro- 
duced the  generous  protest  of  Macaulay, 
who  did  not  endeavour  to  defend  Madame 

*Fanny  Burney  (Madame  PArMay)."  By 
Austin  Dobson.  English  Men  of  Letters  Se- 
ries,   as.     (Macmillan.) 


D'Arblay  where  she  was  indefensible,  but 
vindicated  her  so  successfully  on  other 
points,  and  paid  off  his  old  enemy  Croker 
with  such  gusto,  as  to  carry  her  name 
triumphantly  forward  until  the  general 
revival  of  interest  in  our  early  novelists. 
Whether  Fanny  Burney's  better  writ- 
ings do  or  do  not  continue  to  be  read,  her 
place  in  the  history  of  English  fiction  will 
always  be  high  from  her  fortunate  posi- 
tion as  the  first  classical  female  novelist. 
She  had  predecessors,  some,  as  Aphra 
Behn,  of  considerable  merit,  but  from 
one  cause  or  another  they  are  now  all  un- 
readable. She  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  more  refined  and  subtle  art  of  Jane 
Austen,  and  though  she  in  no  respect 
anticipated  the  passion  of  a  Charlotte 
Bronte  or  the  wisdom  and  intellectual 
strength  of  a  George  Eliot,  she  paved  the 
way  for  these  by  inspiring  for,  and  rais- 
ing the  standard  of,  female  fiction.  Eve- 
lina and  Cecilia,  if  not  widely  read  in 
future  ages,  will  always  be  treasured  as 
documents  of  their  own.  The  extraordi- 
nary pomposity  of  their  successors  was, 
we  fear,  principally  to  be  attributed  to 
a  decay  of  invention  and  fancy  which 
the  authoress  unwisely  strove  to  hide  by 
an  affected  manner  well  characterised  by 
the  celebrated  definition  of  "donnishness" 
as  "a  carriage  of  the  body  assumed  to 
cover  the  defects  of  the  mind."  Yet  it 
may  be  extenuated  by  the  consideration 
that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay,  but  coincided  with  the  degeneracy 
of  a  considerable  section  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  Delia  Cruscan  school  and  the 
poetry  of  Erasmus  Darwin  had  come  into 
being  since  Madame  D'Arblay  had  begun 
to  write,  and  what  is  now  universally 
ridiculed  was  then  generally  admired. 
Something,  too,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
malign  influence  of  Miss  Seward,  then 
a  popular  writer.  We  are  not  deeply 
versed  in  this  lady's  works,  but  a  de- 
lectable passage  on  the  immersion  of  Dr. 
Darwin  in  the  Trent,  rescued  from  ob- 
livion by  the  late  Samuel  Butler,  re- 
sembles, while  much  surpassing  in  its 
own  line,  the  passage  on  Dr.  Burney's 
blindness  quoted  from  Madame  D'Ar- 
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blay's  memoirs  of  her  father  made  by 
Mr.  Dobson: — "This  sharp  infliction, 
however,  though  it  ill  recompensed  his 
ethereal  flight,  by  no  means  checked  his 
literary  ambition ;  and  the  ardour  which 
was  cooled  for  gazing  at  the  stars,  soon 
seemed  doubly  reanimated  for  the  music 
of  the  spheres." 

Fine  writing  of  this  species  ruined 
what  might  have  been  a  most  valuable 
book  in  the  Memoirs,  but  happily  did 
not  extend  to  Mladame  D'Arblay's  own 
Diary,  of  which  Mr.  Dobson  most  justly 
says: 

It  has  all  the  graphic  picturesqueness,  all  the 
dramatic  interest,  all  the  objective  character- 
isation, all  the  happy  faculty  of  "making  her 
descriptions  alive,"  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  the  best  passages  in  Evelina.  But  it  has  the 
further  advantage  that  it  is  true,  and  that  it 
deals  with  real  people.  We  know  them  more 
intimately  than  Mr.  Briggs,  believe  in  them 
more  implicitly  than  in  Captain  Mirvan,  and 
laugh  at  them  more  honestly  than  at  Madame 
French.  The  Diary  of  Madame  D'Arblay  de- 
serves to  rank  with  the  great  diaries  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  nothing  that  it  is  egotistical,  for 
egotism  is  of  its  essence;  it  is  nothing  that  it 
is  minute,  its  minuteness  enforces  the  impres- 
sion. It  gives  us  a  gallery  of  portraits  which 
speak  and  move,  and  a  picture  of  society  which 
we  recognise  as  substantially  true  to  life. 

The  general  liveliness  of  the  Diary  is, 
however,  contrasted  by  really  tragic  pas- 
sages, the  martyrdom  of  Fanny  Burney 
under  the  rigidity  and  ungeniality  of 
court  life,  and  the  homely  but  terrible 
tragedy  of  the  King's  insanity.  It  must 
be  owned  that  the  former  is  considerably 
relieved  by  the  unconscious  comedy  of 
the  situation.  We  hardly  know  whether 
most  to  pity  poor  Fanny's  parlous  state, 
to  laugh  at  its  absurdity,  or  to  scold  her 
for  her  stupendous  but  innocent  snob- 
bishness. The  ultimate  situation  when, 
utterly  worn  out,  she  departs,  an  object 
of  condemnation  to  all  right-minded  per- 
sons, and  partly  to  herself,  for  not  having 
quite  laid  down  her  life  in  Her  Majesty's 
service,  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  canons  in  Sydney  Smith's  apologue, 
whose  dinners  were  eaten  by  the  bishops, 
and  were  pelted  by  the  mob  because  they 
had  not  thrown  them  out.  The  episode 
of  the  King's  insanity  is  an  impressive 
lesson  how  an  undignified  person  may 
be  dignified  by  misfortune.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Dobson  is  hasty  in  conclud- 


ing that  the   Prince  of   Wales's   tears 
sprang  merely  from  his  revered  father 
having   knocked   the    future    monarch's 
head  against  the  wall.    The  incident  had 
its  share,  no  doubt;  but  the  tears  may 
well  have  sprung  from  genuine  ieehog 
as  well.     George  the  Fourth   was  not, 
like  some  of  the  other  Princes,  stupid  and 
boorish,  his  nature  was  excessively  emo- 
tional, and,  notwithstanding  his   native 
shrewdness,  easily  influenced   for  good 
or  ill.    Had  there  been  a  Dean  Stanley 
at  his  father's  Court  he  might  have  been 
a  far  different  man. 

Apropos  of  Talleyrand,  who  was 
known  to  Madame  D'Arblay  during  his 
exile  in  England,  Mr.  Dobson  mentions 
a  scathing  attack  upon  him  as  among  the 
few  prose  writings  of  Rossetti.  We  have 
not  referred  to  this,  but  may  remark  that 
it  was  Talleyrand's  misfortune  to  be 
obnoxious  to  persons  of  genius.  There 
is  hardly  anything  in  literature  to  rival 
in  its  way  the  sustained  and  terrible  in- 
vective of  George  Sand  in  the  Lettres 
cTun  Voyageur.  That  Talleyrand  had, 
after  all,  saved  his  country,  the  eloquent 
novelist  considered  of  no  importance,  or 
more  probably  did  not  know. 

Richard  GarnetL 

II. 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY.* 

A  BOOK  that  pretends  to  be 
scholarly  must,  in  order  to  be 
considered  seriously,  possess 
one  at  least  of  two  merits. 
Either  it  must  add  to  our  previous  knowl- 
edge of  its  subject,  or  else  it  must  simply 
summarise  that  knowledge  and  set  it 
forth  clearly,  completely,  and  with  ample 
illustration. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Alexander  Jessup 
and  Mr.  Henry  Seidel  Canby  put  forth  a 
volume  bearing  the  pretentious  title  of 
The  Book  of  the  Short  Story.  The  title 
is  mistaken.  The  volume  is  neither  the 
book  of  the  short  story  nor  even  a  book 
of  the  short  story ;  because  its  introduc- 
tion tells  us  nothing  that  we  did  not 
know  before,  because  only  nine  of  the 
eighteen  narratives  which  it  reprints  are 

*  The  Book  of  the  Short  Story.  Edited  by 
Alexander  Jessup  and  Henry  Seidel  Canby. 
New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  1903.     Pp.  viii.  +  507. 
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short  stories  in  form,  the  other  nine  be- 
ing novels,  novelettes,  or  episodes,  and 
because  the  long  list  of  "representative" 
short  stories  which  it  contains  is  made 
up  for  die  most  part  of  examples  of  other 
kinds  of  fiction.  Thus,  instead  of  adding 
to  our  knowledge  of  its  very  interesting 
subject,  the  book  serves  merely  to  cloud 
and  confuse  the  information  that  we 
already  possessed.  This  is  unfortunate, 
in  a  book  that  pretends  to  be  scholarly. 

The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
special  attributes  of  the  short  story  as  a 
literary  form  are  primarily  two.    One  of 
these  is  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  perpetually 
quoted   review   of   Hawthorne's    Tales, 
written  in  1842;  the  other  is  Professor 
Brander  Matthews's  well-known  essay  on 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Short-story,  orig- 
inally printed  in  1885.     Poe  suggested 
implicitly  what  Professor  Matthews  was 
the  first  to  state  explicitly, — namely,  that 
the  short  story  differs  from  the  novel  not 
only  quantitatively  but  also  qualitatively, 
not  only  in  length  but  also  in  kind.    Since 
1885  many  writers  have  reiterated  Pro- 
fessor Matthews's  points;  but  no  one 
added  materially  to  our  understanding  of 
the  subject  until  Mr.  Bliss  Perry  pub- 
lished his  essay  on  the  short  story  in 
1902.    Mr.  Perry,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Poe  and  Professor  Matthews, 
developed  their  ideas  and  told  us  much 
about  the  inherent  capabilities  and  de- 
fects of  the  form. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  a  quotation  of 
the  statements  of  these  three  authorities ; 
but  the  results  of  their  labours  may  be 
summarised  in  a  sentence.  The  aim  of  a 
short  story  is  to  produce  a  single  narra- 
tive effect — an  effect  either  of  character 
or  of  action  or  of  setting — with  the  great- 
est  economy  of  means  that  is  consonant 
with  the  utmost  emphasis.  This  defini- 
tion is  the  present  writer's  and  has  never 
before  been  formulated  in  these  terms; 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  views  of  the  three  critics  that  have 
been  cited. 

This  is  what  we  all  knew  about  the 
short  story  as  a  literary  form  before  Mr. 
Jessup  and  Mr.  Canby  published  ^  their 
volume  with  the  large  title.  Now,  in  the 
introduction  to  this  volume,  Mr.  Canby, 
as  has  been  said,  tells  us  nothing  new. 
Furthermore,  he  does  not  even  set  forth 
clearly  and  completely  the  thoughts  with 
which  preceding  critics  had  already  made 


us  familiar.  He  gives  only  a  passing 
mention  to  Poe  and  never  refers  to  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  or  Mr.  Perry.  Starting 
out  in  ignorance,  or  else  in  neglect,  of 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  he  wav- 
ers through  many  pages  and  wanders 
through  much  that  is  extraneous  before 
he  arrives  at  a  definition  similar  to  those 
with  which  we  were  already  familiar,  but 
not  so  concise,  compact,  and  emphatic. 

This  introduction,  however, — flimsy  as 
it  is, — is  the  best  thing  in  The  Book  of 
the  Short  Story.  The  series  of  tales 
which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  book  is 
of  no  critical  value,  because  exactly  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  stories  are  not  short 
stories  at  all,  as  the  form  is  defined  in  the 
introduction.  There  might  have  been 
some  excuse  for  this  defect  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  volume  if  the  short  story,  in 
the  modern  critical  sense  of  the  term,  had 
not  existed  from  the  earliest  times.  There 
are  numerous  examples  of  the  species  in 
ancient  literature,  however;  and  if  the 
editors  had  searched  a  little  longer,  they 
might  have  chanced  upon  them.  If  in- 
stead of  reprinting  the  romance  of 
"Ruth"  they  had  given  us  the  parable  of 
the  "Prodigal  Seta,"  which  in  spirit  and 
in  form  is  as  perfect  an  example  of  the 
short  story  as  any  masterpiece  of  Haw- 
thorne or  Daudet  [I  mention  Daudet  on 
purpose,  as  the  editors  of  The  Book  of 
the  Short  Story  seem  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  form] ;  and  if  instead  of  giving  us 
the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  they  had 
reprinted  Professor  Peck's  translation  of 
"The  Matron  of  Ephesus," — a  story  less 
beautiful,  it  is  true,  but  better  suited  to 
the  purpose ;  and  if- but  why  multi- 
ply suggestions  of  what  might  have 
been? 

The  weakest  thing  about  The  Book  of 
the  Short  Story,  however,  is  its  loose  list 
of  representative  tales.  This  list  is  an 
unschol&rly  conglomeration  of  many 
works  of  brief  fiction  both  in  prose  and 
in  verse.  The  list  does  not  follow  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  introduction ;  and 
therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  it  contains  many  more  novels  and 
novelettes  than  short  stories.  It  is  sur- 
prising, however,  that  some  of  the  best 
short  stories  of  the  nineteenth  century 
should  not  be  included  in  a  list  so  elastic 
as  to  admit  any  sort  of  fiction. 

If  the  volume  were  prettily  printed,  it 
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might  well  be  recommended  as  a  gift 
book  to  people  whose  library  of  fiction 
is  small ;  for  it  contains  eighteen  very  in- 
teresting narratives  which  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  read.  But  this  is  its  only  merit; 
as  a  work  of  scholarship,  or  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  a  complete  critical  un- 
derstanding of  the  short  story,  it  can- 
not be  considered  seriously. 

Clayton  Hamilton. 

III. 
DR.  HALE'S  WWE,  THE  PEOPLE."* 

IN  this  interesting  series  of  papers 
on  topics  of  to-day  Dr.  Hale  has 
presented  his  mature  ideas  on  such 
varied  subjects  as  the  Nation  and 
State,  Cooperation  and  Coal,  Forestry 
and  Women's  Clubs,  Sunday  and  Sunday 
Schools,  and  the  Five  Great  Writers  of 
the  Twentieth  Century.  The  sources  of 
these  essays  are  as  varied  as  their  con- 
tents. The  bulk  were  written  for  the 
New  York  American;  mixed  in  with 
these  papers  are  articles  written  for  Lend 
a  Hand  and  the  Christian  Register.  De- 
spite the  original  readers  for  whom  these 
articles  were  intended,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  them  fit  only  for  the  man 
in  the  street  or— the  woman  in  the  pew. 
Some  of  the  topics  may  appear  socialistic, 
but  the  point  of  view  is  anything  but  that 
of  the  vapid  modern  theorist.  The  tone 
is  rather  that  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  whose  mind  is  enriched  with  the 
memories  of  a  hundred  years.  Again, 
these  "thirty-nine  leaders"  are  no  mere 
thirty-nine  articles  of  an  orthodox  school- 
man. To  judge  from  Dr.  Hale's  plain 
language  on  political  ethics  the  admirers 
of  the  new  chaplain  of  the  Senate  may 
expect  something  interesting  out  of 
Washington.  But  if  the  Panama  busi- 
ness be  past  praying  for,  we  would 
recommend  to  the  Administration  one 
paper  in  the  present  volume, — "We,  the 
People,  or  War  Lords." 

The  opening  essays  on  the  Nation  and 
State  and  Government  by  the  People  ex- 
plain in  clear  and  simple  form  the  re- 
lations of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments and  the  doctrine  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty. Appearing  in  the  pages  of  a 
metropolitan  daily  these  teachings  must 

*  We,  the  People,  By  Edward  Everett  Hale 
New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 


have  been  to  the  enlightenment  of  many 
naturalised  foreigners.  But  the  state- 
ment that  nobody  in  the  British  Empire 
besides  Mr.  James  Bryce  seems  to  un- 
derstand the  distinction  between  State 
and  Nation  in  America  is  scarcely  tenable 
since  the  publication  of  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan's  American  Revolution  and  the 
Cambridge  University  History  of  the 
United  States.  Again  the  supposition  of 
how  little  the  doctrinaires  affect  the  aver- 
age intellect  of  the  American  people  is 
contradicted  in  such  late  works  as  Pro- 
fessor Merriam's  History  of  American 
Political  Theories  and  Professor  Wood- 
burn's  chapters  on  the  Principles  of  the 
Fathers.  However,  academic  precision 
would  have  spoiled  the  purpose  of  these 
articles.  The  frigid  impartiality  of  the 
scholar  would  never  do  in  handling  a 
topic  like  cooperation  and  coal.  So  the 
author  talked  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner to  his  fellow  sufferers  last  winter  in 
denning  cooperation  as  the  Torn,  Dick 
and  Harry  Society,  and  in  reasoning  that 
if  the  people  own  the  parks,  the  school 
houses,  the  hospitals  and  the  water-works 
it  would  be  no  very  exceptional  thing  to 
own  coal  mines  in  common.  As  the  State 
exercises  absolute  control  over  the  rights 
of  water  to  drink  and  pure  air  to  breathe 
why  should  it  not  acquire  the  rights  to 
keep  people  warm?  To  the  coal  baron 
this  query  may  sound  like  rank  socialism, 
but  the  writer  undermines  such  objec- 
tions by  pointing  out  the  deeper  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  helpfullness.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Rochdale  system 
would  not  work  in  this  country  because 
the  American  workman  is  too  much  of  a 
rolling  stone.  Yet  it  is  shown  how  the 
genius  of  America  has  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cooperation.  The  establishment 
of  free  schools  was  a  piece  of  cooperation 
for  education,  so  were  the  whale  fisheries 
of  Nantucket  and  the  mackerel  fisheries 
of  other  ports.  In  writing  for  his  poly- 
glot audience  the  author  might  have  em- 
ployed the  theoretical  arguments  of 
Fourier  or  Marx.  Instead,  he  has  pre- 
ferred to  point  back  to  the  New  England 
town  meeting  to  illustrate  the  Yankee 
principle  that  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess. 

The  section  on  Women's  Clubs  and  the 

wonders  of  feminine  achievement  follows 

the  same  line  of  reasoning,  judges  the 

present  by  the  past,  points  out  our  for* 
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getf  ullness  of  certain  good  old  times  in 
the    consulship  of  Plancus.     As  Nestor 
from  sandy  Pylos  might  have  turned  up 
his    nose  at  some  blue  stocking  of  the 
age   of  Pericles  so  does  Dr.  Hale  poke 
fun  at  the  shades  of  one  of  the  first  fe- 
male reformers  in  these  parts.    He  dares 
to   be  critical  because  he  has  a  longer 
memory  than  any  of  her  followers  would 
allow  to  the  dear  departed.    He  has  lived 
from  the  time  when  there  was  only  one 
school  in  the  country  where  young  girls 
could  receive  what  they  now  call  the 
higher  education  to  the  time  of  Smith, 
and  Vassar,  and  Wellesley.    For  all  that 
there  were  some  things  they  did  better  in 
those  days.    Our  grandmothers  may  not 
have  had  the  benefit  of  "Dr.  Prettyman's 
course  in  the  Elizabethan  plays  or  Mr. 
Wanderjahre's   excavations   in   Vallom- 
brosa,"  but  through  them  there  came  a 
knowledge  of  certain  concoctions  of  the 
kind  that  mother  used  to  make. 

After  retrospect  there  comes  a  glance 
into  the  future.  Under  the  heading  of 
the  New  Century  are  gathered  some 
prophecies.  A  few  of  these  may  be 
counted  fanciful.  The  project  of  a  Pan- 
American  railroad  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
Cape  Horn  may  be  as  visionary  as  the 
supposition  that  hereafter  even  the  semi- 
millionaire  will  be  duty  bound  to  do 
something  for  his  fellow  men.  The  au- 
thor's zeal  for  industrial  education  may 
be  thought  misplaced  in  view  of  the 
latest  developments  of  trade  unionism; 
his  advocacy  of  the  government  taking 
up  old  age  pension  schemes  an  unfor- 
tunate hint  to  the  G.  A.  R.  Yet  to  fore- 
see the  soul  of  goodness  in  such  things 
as  the  New  Journalism  and  even  federal 
legislation  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  impaired  vision.  This  prophet  is  to 
be  honoured  because  he  has  lived  long  in 
the  land. 

But  to  conclude ;  the  title  of  this  book 
may  imply  a  sad  self-sufficiency,  its  hope- 
ful air  regarding  "His  Majesty,  the  Peo- 
ple," may  offend  the  pessimists  of  Park 
Row.  Still  in  such  optimism  there  ap- 
pears at  times  the  touch  of  the  true  seer. 
In  evidence  we  may  quote  this  passage 
from  the  appendix  (p.  252)  : 

"Our  Anglo-Saxon  blood  will  assert  itself  in 
the  life  of  a  united  people,  in  its  passion  for 
freedom  and  its  devotion  to  law.  The  Celtic 
and  Latin  races  will  instil  into  the  whole  na- 
tion their  quickness  of  perception,  their  subtle- 


ties of  thought,  the  old  Roman  secret  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  old  Greek  love  of  beauty.  The 
African  race,  as  thousands  of  years  have 
proved,  has  its  special  contributions  to  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  in  tenderness,  in  affec- 
tion, in  arts  of  expression  which  the  whole 
requires.  And  if  what  are  left  of  the  red 
men  can  teach  the  toil-worn  Saxon  that  the 
most  elegant  mansion  is  a  prison  compared 
with  the  blue  arch  of  the  temple  of  God,  why, 
he  will  teach  him  something  which  the  poor 
Saxon  sadly  needs  to-day." 

/.  Woodbridge  Riley. 

IV. 

MRS.    BOOTH'S    "AFTER    PRISON— 
WHAT?"* 

PRISON  reform  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  thought  on  the  part 
of  philosophers,  savants,  and  sci- 
entists. The  opinion  seems  to 
prevail  generally  that  a  term  in  prison, 
of  whatever  duration,  is  of  little  moment. 
Society  arrives  at  the  pseudo-conclusion 
that  it  is  something  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual acquires  experience  that  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  after  life. 
In  reaching  such  a  decision  the  blighting 
effect  such  an  imprisonment  exercises 
over  the  ex-convict  and  steadfastly  clings 
to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ap- 
pears to  be  lost  sight  of. 

In  this  respect,  no  one  can  speak  better 
than  the  man  himself  of  what  such  a  life 
really  consists  of.  He  alone  knows  what 
it  is  to  be  pointed  out  as  an  ex-convict. 
He  knows  how  humiliating  it  is  to  be 
shunned  by  his  feHowmen  because  of  his 
imprisonment.  Although  society  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  an  ex- 
convict's  punishment  usually  begins  from 
the  day  he  leaves  prison  a  free  man, 
nevertheless  it  is  true.  When  he  has 
served  his  time,  paid  the  full  penalty 
for  his  crime  demanded  by  law,  it  is 
generally  presumed  that  he  is  again 
recognised  as  an  American  citizen;  that 
his  character  has  been  rehabilitated  and 
that  he  is  looked  upon  as  though  he 
never  was  sentenced  to  prison.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  ex-convict  how  un- 
truthful these  roseate  presumptions  real- 
ly are.  Optimists  may  say  that  the  indi- 
vidual  himself   is   the    sole   arbiter   of 

*After  Prison— Whatt  By  Maud  Ballinp:- 
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what  that  future  should  be.  That  is 
true.  But  where  there  is  one  charitable 
person  who  is  willing  to  forget  the 
past  and  give  him  credit  for  what  he 
is  doing  in  the  living  present,  there  are  a 
hundred  who  will  throw  obstacles  in 
his  way  and  who  will  keep  burnishing 
his  past  prison  reputation. 

Amid  these  prevailing  sentiments,  Mrs. 
Maud  Ballington  Booth,  wife  of  General 
Ballington  Booth,  general-in-chief  of  the 
Volunteers  of  America,  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity of  alleviating  the  existing  con- 
ditions, and  for  seven  years  past  has 
devoted  her  entire  time  and  energy  to  the 
cause  of  the  men  behind  prison  bars. 
Before  this  prison  angel  entered  upon 
the  noble  and  philanthropic  work,  men  in 
prison  had  but  little  to  hope  for  regard- 
ing their  future  and  all  that  that  word 
implies.  Years  before  and  up  to  the 
time  of  her  organising  the  prison  branch 
of  the  Volunteers  of  America,  cases  of 
insanity  and  melancholia  were  frequently 
discovered  in  the  prisons,  the  result  of 
the  prisoner's  worry  and  brooding  over 
home  and  family  affairs.  Since  that 
memorable  day  when  the  Volunteer  Pris- 
on League  was  organised,  May  24,  1896, 
by  Mrs.  Booth,  mind  disease  has  become 
greatly  decreased. 

These  facts  of  an  introductory  char- 
acter bring  us  to  the  consideration  of 
Mrs.  Booth's  latest  work,  entitled  After 
Prison — What?  a  valuable  contribution 
to  present  day  literature.  The  author 
lovingly  dedicates  the  dainty  volume  to 
"her  boys,"  a  term  she  has  coined  in 
place  of  "convict,"  which  she  abhors  and 
at  every  opportunity  discourages  its  use. 
The  opening  chapter  of  the  book  gives  a 
very  lucid  resume  of  the  motives  that 
prompted  her  to  place  the  work  before 
the  public — to  enlighten  society  as  re- 
gards the  true  and  correct  status  of  the 
men  behind  prison  bars,  and  points  out 
in  plain  and  forcible  language  the  duty 
of  society  towards  them.  She  em- 
phasises the  fact  that  the  misconception 
generally  prevalent  that  men  in  prison 
are  of  that  character  that  cannot  be  re- 
formed, is  absurd,  and  asserts  further 
in  their  defense  that  the  audiences  that 
greet  her  when  she  visits  the  prisons  are 
not  unlike  those  outside.  Men  of  educa- 
tion, talent,  and  refinement  are  found  in 
the  majority,  and  men  in  the  lower  scale 
of    mental    and    moral    conditions    are 


awakened  to  higher  and  nobler  purposes. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
of  the  book  is  the  one  devoted  to  the 
Prison  League.  It  very  tersely  gives  ks 
history ;  its  work  and  how  it  has  grown 
from  a  meagre  beginning  in  Sing  Sing 
Prison  to  an  institution  of  wide  influence 
and  power  in  fifteen  other  penal  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country,  and  the 
work  is  being  constantly  extended-  Her 
description  of  how  eagerly  the  men  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  01  being 
enrolled  under  the  White  Standard,  flic 
emblem  of  the  order,  and  the  thousands 
of  lives  that  have  been  made  brighter 
and  sweeter  thereby,  is  indeed  touching, 
and  the  reader's  sympathy  is  at  ooa 
stimulated. 

Amid  the  success  of  the  work  she 
beautifully  emphasises  the  fact  that  the 
power  behind  this  onward  movement  is 
that  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  woiic 
being  of  Divine  origin. 

The  most  touching  paragraphs  of  the 
volume  and  which  satisfactorily  answer 
the  prison  reform  problem  are  the  letters 
from  the  men  classed  as  confirmed  crimi- 
nals who  have  graduated  from  the  Hope 
Halls  and  are  to-day  leading  successful 
lives,  honoured  and  respected  by  their 
fellowmen,   set  aside  in  a   chapter  bj 
themselves.    To  the  thoughtful  and  sym- 
pathetic reader  they  will  appeal  with  a 
convincing  assurance  that  the  author's 
work  is  one  of  a  fruitful  character.   The 
word  welcome  is  no  misnomer  at  any  of 
the  Hope  Halls,  the  author  asserts,  no 
matter  of  what  nationality  or  creed  he 
may  be,  the  only  condition  is  that  he 
must  go  direct  to  the  Home  upon  leaving 
prison,  where  a  hearty  and  cordial  greet- 
ing awaits  him  and  a  position  secured 
in  due  course  of  time.    This  may  seem  to 
the  reader  as  of  doubtful  utility,  but  the 
test  has  been  satisfactorily  made — all  for 
the  good  of  society. 

Mrs.  Booth's  vivid  description  of  her 
work  in  the  homes  of  the  men  who  are 
incarcerated — homes,  many  of  them  des- 
titute— is  indeed  a  feature  of  her  volume. 
The  scenes  and  incidents  she  pictures 
that  have  come  under  her  personal  obser- 
vation in  the  homes  of  the  prisoners,  are 
touching  in  the  extreme  and  cannot  but 
awaken  the  sympathetic  chord  in  the  na- 
ture of  every  reader.  The  author  con- 
siders this  part  of  her  work  of  great  im- 
portance and  through  it  has  reunited 
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ttiany  families.  Even  Santa  Claus  is 
delegated  to  visit  these  desolate  homes 
and  carry  good  cheer  by  substantial  gifts 
tHat  are  accompanied  with  a  Merry 
Christmas  from  the  "Little  Mother,"  a 
"term  of  endearment  bestowed  upon  the 
author  by  the  prisoners. 

The  simplicity  with  which  the  author 
deals  with  the  prison  reform  idea,  char- 
acterises the  works  of  some  of  our  crimi- 
nologists as  possessing  a  spirit  of  im- 
I>artiality.     The  work  of  most  of  these 
penologists    savours    of   the    laboratory 
and  clinic,  based  upon  heredity  calcula- 
tions.    Mrs.  Booth's  remedy  consists  of 
the  simple  methods  of  better  sanitation, 
kind  treatment,  more  work,  better  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  the  parole  system. 
She   very   emphatically   crystallises   the 
whole  subject  by  pleading  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  politics  from  the  management 
and  care  of  the  prisons. 

The  closing  chapter  of  this  excellent 
volume,  entitled  "Does  It  Pay?"  is  an 
appropriate  query,  and  a  perusal  of  the 
book  gives  an  affirmative  answer.  The 
question  the  writer  asks  is  answered  by 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  reclaimed,  and  daily  make 
themselves  known  to  Mrs.  Booth  in  her 
travels  through  the  country.  She  frank- 
ly confesses  that  she  has  had  disappoint- 
ments, but  the  success  that  has  attended 
the  honest  purposes  of  the  large  number 
of  her  graduates  more  than  counterbal- 
ances the  failures.  The  reader  is  readily 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  her  work 
has  left  the  experimental  stage,  and  the 
book  forcibly  sets  forth  that  the  greatest 
measure  of  tribute  which  is  paid  her 
endeavours  comes  from  the  great  minds 
of  representative  men;  men  who  Handle 
State  and  municipal  affairs ;  men  who  by 
virtue  of  superior  qualifications  to  judge 
as  to  cause  and  effect  hold  eminent  posi- 
tions; mayors  of  cities,  judges,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  and  prison  officials,  and  those 
having  large  interests  to  conserve. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  page  Mrs. 
Booth  holds  the  reader's  honest  interest, 
and  her  plain,  forcible,  and  earnest  lan- 
guage and  excellent  literary  style  makes 
the  book  one  of  value  for  the  home  and 
the  public  library. 

Number  1500. 


JACK  LONDON'S  "PEOPLE  OP  THE 
ABYSS."* 

SLUMMING,  once  an  eccentricity, 
then  a  fad,  threatens  to  become 
a  disease.  In  increasing  numbers 
the  sons  of  our  petted  aristocracy 
go  down  to  live  temporarily  in  the  most 
evil  smelling  municipal  bogs  and  give 
a  boosting  hand  to  the  permanent  dweller 
therein  in  his  supposed  effort  to  climb 
higher.  The  little  sisters  of  the  rich 
take  lessons  in  settlement  work  and  put 
interested  but  embarrassing  questions  to 
the  people  who  live  in  crowded  tene- 
ments. Sociologists  go  to  the  slum  for 
statistics;  novelists  for  'local  colour"; 
painters  for  pictorial  types;  and  the 
Higher  Journalist  for  "copy." 

Perhaps  in  time  all  of  this  somewhat 
chaotic  and  undisciplined  interest  may 
result  in  some  good.  It  can  scarcely  be 
too  great,  so  long  as  it  tends  in  the  right 
direction.  But  it  may  easily  be  mis- 
guided. As  the  sign  of  an  awakening 
humanity,  a  broader  sympathy  for  all 
men,  it  is  a  hopeful,  inspiring  phenome- 
non. As  a  sign  of  a  recent  tendency 
toward  indiscriminate,  fruitless  senti- 
mentalising and  complacent  condescen- 
sion to  the  "lower  classes,"  it  is  not  so 
flattering  to  our  sense  or  our  philan- 
thropy. So  much  of  the  printed  matter 
that  comes  out  of  the  slums  bears  the 
mark  of  this  patronising  snobbishness 
that  thoughtful  people  must  sometimes 
in  desperation  consign  the  whole  of  this 
abundant  "literature"  to  the  rubbish 
heap.  This  is  of  course  unfair.  Josiah 
Flynt  is  not  to  blame  because  Smith, 
Brown,  and  Jones  happen  to  be  snobs 
with  a  taste  for  mild  adventure  and  an 
itch  for  publicity.  But  Josiah  Flynt's 
years  of  patient  investigation  are  to  an 
uncertain  extent  discredited  by  the  half- 
baked  lucubrations  of  Smith,  Brown  and 
London,  who  imagine  they  are  making 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  sociol- 
ogy. 

Most  of  these  respectable  gentlemen 
(and  ladies,  too,  though  I  grieve  to  in- 
clude them)  imagine  they  are  at  least 
partially  actuated  by  a  pure  love  of  man- 

*The  People  of  the  Abyss.  By  Jack  London. 
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kind.  Probably  Jack  London  does.  He 
is  not.  Jack  is  not  a  dull  boy.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  decidedly  precocious.  But 
he  is  a  healthy,  vigorous,  young 
nomad,  with  all  a  healthy  boy's  love  of 
adventure.  When  he  descended  among 
the  People  of  the  Abyss  in  the  English 
capital  last  year  the  zest  of  adventure 
was  one  of  his  motives.  But  the  biggest 
motive  of  all,  if  the  result  of  his  adven- 
ture may  be  taken  as  evidence,  was  his 
desire  for  material  to  make  into  a  book. 
Of  course  Mr.  London  is  a  very  young 
man.  If  he  were  not  he  would  not  have 
revealed  himself  so  frankly.  According 
to  the  documentary  evidence,  he  may 
have  spent  six  weeks  in  his  researches, 
possibly  two  months ;  scarcely  more.  In 
this  time  he  set  himself  not  merely  to 
gather  statistics  regarding  the  people  of 
London's  East  End,  but  to  get  at  the 
very  heart  of  their  lives — to  learn  how 
they  work,  sleep,  eat,  drink,  think,  love, 
hate,  struggle,  and  die.  To  do  thisi  he 
lived,  he  says,  their  own  life  and  endured 
all  the  hardships  that  fall  to  their  lot. 
If  Mr.  London  imagines  that  he  really 
did  this,  then  his  idea  of  how  "the  other 
half"  lives  is  vastly  amusing.  He  con- 
fesses that  he  was  never  without  suffi- 
cient money  for  an  emergency,  and  that 
he  kept  within  reach  of  a  comfortable 
roont  to  which  he  could  always  retire  to 
rest,  bathe,  receive  his  mail,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  write  up  his  notes.  Mr. 
London  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  typ- 
ical East  Ender  goes  about  with  sov- 
ereigns sewed  up  in  his  clothes;  and 
that  he  has  a  comfortable  haven  of  ref- 
uge open  to  receive  him  when  the  tooth 
of  poverty  gnaws  too  keenly.  I  prefer 
to  believe  that  his  remark  about  living 
the  life  of  the  slum  inhabitant  was  a 
mere  by-product  of  his  too  exuberant 
imagination,  not  intended  to  be  taken 
literally. 

One  large  impression  Mr.  London  cer- 
tainly contrived  to  bring  back  from  his 
little  jaunt.  He  is  profoundly  conscious 
of  the  gulf  fixed  between  the  poor  deni- 
zen of  the  Abyss  and  the  favoured  class 
of  which  he  is  the  proud  representative. 
When  he  dons  the  ragged  clothes  and 
struggles  with  the  unappetising  food  of 
*he  unwashed,  he  must  needs  assure  the 


reader  that  in  his  own  home  he  is  ; 
tomed  to  his  carefully  prepared  food  and 
good  clothes  and  daily  tub — a  fact  that 
he  might  safely  have  left  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  When  he  sees  the  hardships 
undergone  by  the  hop-pickers  in  Kent, 
instead  of  making  even  a  picture  of  shar- 
ing their  lot,  as  he  had  started  out  to  do, 
he  and  his  companion  "joyfully  thanked 
God  that  we  were  not  as  other  men,  espe- 
cially hoppers,  and  went  down  the  road 
to  Maidstone  jingling  in  our  pockets  the 
half-crowns  and  florins  we  had  brought 
from  London."  All  this  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  rather  amusing  form  of  snob- 
bishness, quite  harmless  in  its  place;  but 
its  place  is  emphatically  not  in  a  book 
that  pretends  to  a  semi-scientific  char- 
acter. 

It  is  not  a  trivial  matter,  if  we  are  to 
take  Mr.  London  seriously,  that  he 
dodged  the  real  issues  involved  in  his 
project.  He  returned,  with  his  notes 
written  up,  ready  to  tell  us  just  how  the 
people  of  the  abyss  feel  and  think.  But 
what,  in  heaven's  name,  can  a  man  know 
of  poverty  so  long  as  he  has  a  sovereign 
about  him?  What  does  he  know  of 
hunger,  with  a  good  meal  close  at  hand? 
What  does  he  know  of  hornelessness,  if 
after  a  night  on  the  streets  he  can  go  to 
his  room  and  sleep  fifteen  hours?  Mr. 
London's  stories  may  be  both  entertain- 
ing and  true,  but  the  pretence  that  their 
authenticity  is  due  to  his  having  lived 
the  life  of  the  slum  is  more  amusing 
than  convincing. 

Entertaining  enough  they  are.  They 
are  the  work  of  a  born  story-teller,  a 
man  with  a  gift  for  stretching  a  situation 
quickly  and  trenchantly,  for  bringing  a 
character  sharply  before  our  eyes.  Such 
a  man,  however  many  mistakes  he  may 
make,  does  not  write  dull  books.  If  he 
had  only  written  stories  of  the  East  End 
with  no  other  purpose  than  entertain- 
ment, and  left  himself  and  his  sociology 
out,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  well  worth 
reading.  It  is  the  pretence  of  Mr.  Lon- 
don's book  to  a  character  which  it  does 
not  possess  that  is  exasperating,  and  that 
induces  a  doubt  whether  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  slumming  books  are  not  sheer  rot. 
Edward  Clark  Marsh. 
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VI. 

RICHARD  WHITEING'S  "THE  YELLOW 
VAN."* 

""^T  ^T  T  HAT  is  most  traceable  about 
%  \  I     the  novels  of  Mr.  Whiteing 
y  \      is  the  trend  of  his  own  men- 
tal   development,    not   as   a 
writer,  but  as  a  sociologist.    From  vague 
impulses  he  is  beginning  to  fasten  on 
concrete  facts,  and  although  not  seeing 
these  "facts  as  yet  in  their  full  relation- 
ship one  to  another,  he  has  seen  them 
clearly  enough  to  find  inspiration  for  an- 
other book.    No.  5  John  Street  was  the 
book  impelled  by  awakening  conscience, 
without  realisation  of  cause  or  remedy. 
The  Yellow  Van  moves  onward  a  step  to 
the  discovery  of  a  single  cause  although 
with  but  a  vague  sense  of  remedy.  Mean- 
while, being  gifted  with  a  not  inconsid- 
erable literary  talent,  Mr.  Whiteing  has 
made  of  his  impulses  two  books  which 
can  not  be  classed  with  ordinary  hack- 
work. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  second  book 
will  have  the  immediate  and  popular 
vogue  enjoyed  by  No.  5  John  Street 
because  it  lacks  certain  sensational  ele- 
ments of  the  earlier  work,  and  also  be- 
cause the  general  public  can  be  more 
easily  made  to  take  an  interest  in  a  start- 
ling picture  of  poverty,  with  dynamite  to 
enliven  it,  than  in  a  quieter  portrayal 
which  fixes  the  blame  on  a  recognised 
system  and  an  admired  class. 

The  slight  plot  around  which  Mr. 
Whiteing  weaves  his  stories  and  their 
lessons,  concerns  itself  here  with  the 
life  of  an  American  girl,  a  school  teacher 
in  a  Western  town,  as  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  few  great  feudal  lords  of  England. 
We  grow  quite  interested  in  Augusta 
Gooding  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
duke's  courtship  of  her,  but  as  Duchess 
of  Allonby  she  wanders  through  the 
pages  a  beautiful,  lifeless  puppet,  cold 
and  distant.  The  duke  himself  is  scarcely 
less  vague,  and  although  all  their  friends 
are  doubtless  portraits  from  well  known 
originals,  they  do  not  approach  us  suf- 
ficiently to  win  our  sympathy.  The  au- 
thor needed  them,  but  is  not  himself  in 

*The  Yellow  Van.  By  Richard  Whiteing. 
New  York:    The  Century  Company. 


sympathy  with  them,  and  Mr.  White- 
ing needs  sympathy  to  draw  a  good  pic- 
ture. The  midnight  bridge  gambling  of 
a  party  of  young  women  of  high  lineage 
in  the  ducal  house  party  is  the  only  dra- 
matic sensation  of  this  part  of  the  book. 
The  duchess  has  a  young  brother  who 
visits  her  in  England,  but  he  is  a  sad 
example  of  mistaken  politeness  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Whiteing.  The  young  gen- 
tleman was  doubtless  intended  as  a  deli- 
cate compliment  to  American  men,  but 
in  comparison  with  this  impossible  little 
prig,  the  heroes  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis  are  nature  and  simplicity  itself. 

As  is  usual  with  Mr.  Whiteing,  the 
nearer  he  comes  to  the  soil,  the  warmer 
grows  the  life  of  his  characters.  The  vil- 
lagers in  Slocum  are  alive,  types  and  yet 
individuals,  pathetic  or  amusing,  but  all 
real.  Mr.  Whiteing  indulges  again  in 
his  little  laugh  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  preach  to  the  working  class  virtues 
and  self-denial  they  would  never  think 
of  practising  themselves.  "Holy  Joe"  in 
John  Street  was  a  pathetic  example  of 
the  utter  futility  of  piety,  sobriety  and  all 
other  good  qualities,  to  make  the  lives 
of  the  submerged  a  whit  more  hopeful. 
Holy  Joe  has  a  more  humorous  succes- 
sor in  the  person  of  Mr.  Grimber,  the 
retired  tallow-chandler  who  makes  Slo- 
cum his  home  and  who  is  a  model  of 
all  the  Philistine  virtues,  a  very  pattern 
of  negative  qualities.  Once  in  a  while, 
however,  Mr.  Grimber  has  misgivings 
when  he  sees  that  "people  behindhand 
with  their  rent,  and  actually  without  hope 
of  mercy  for  unpaid  taxes,  seemed  some- 
how to  get  so  much  more  out  of  life." 
Mr.  Grimber  indulges  in  one  little  spree 
with  Job  Gurt,  the  village  Incorrigible, 
whom  he  was  trying  to  save,  and  the 
story  of  this  spree  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  bits  of  writing  in  the  book. 

The  Yellow  Van,  which  gives  the  title 
to  the  book,  is  the  campaign  wagon  of  a 
little  band  of  ardent  reformers  who  be- 
lieve the  cause  of  unbearable  economic 
conditions  to  rest  largely  in  the  question 
of  land  ownership.  The  reformers  of  the 
Van  are  long  on  cause,  but  hazy  as  to 
remedy,  which  appears  to  be  Mr.  White- 
ing's  attitude  of  mind  as  well.  The  Van 
comes  and  goes,  but  in  very  episodic 
fashion.  Were  it  not  for  the  title  of  the 
book,  the  reader,  unless  exceptionally  in- 
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terested  in  the  land  question,  would 
hardly  realise  the  relation  the  Van  bears 
to  the  other  incidents  in  the  tale. 

There  is  a  noticeable  peculiarity  about 
Mr.  Whiteing's  style  in  the  writing  of 
this  book.  In  the  opening  chapters,  for 
quite  a  little  way  on  into  the  story,  and 
again  in  the  closing  scene,  his  language 
is  brilliant,  but  somewhat  forced.  It  is 
full  of  mannerisms  and  sparklets  of  the 
modern  electric,  prearranged  kind.  It  is 
not  uninteresting,  but  it  is  not  spon- 
taneous ;  we  can  see  the  wheels  go  round. 
But  once  in  the  swing  of  the  story,  the 
style  clears  itself  of  all  useless  ballast. 
The  language  becomes  simple,  unaffect- 
ed, plain  and  direct,  with  a  power  that 
carries  conviction.  The  author's  power 
falters  near  the  close,  and  where  the 
definite  moral  lesson  should  come  in,  if 
he  has  had  one  to  give,  we  find  a  return 
to  the  laboured  style  of  the  first  chapters. 
And  a  return  also  to  the  same  sort  of 
melodramatic  philosophy  with  which  the 
hero  of  John  Street  takes  leave  of  us. 
Mr.  Whiteing  seems  to  want  to  sum  up 
the  matter  for  his  readers,  instead  of 
adopting  the  simpler  method  of  letting 
the  facts  he  has  portrayed  speak  for 
themselves. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 

vn. 

MR.  HILL'S  "  THE  WEB."* 

OF  the  two  classes  of  criminals, 
those  who  make  use  of  the 
weaknesses  and  technicalities 
of  the  law  are  more  signifi- 
cant, as  they  are  more  interesting  than 
those  who  defy  it.  Not  only  because  they 
represent  a  higher  order  of  intelligence 
and  deal  with  larger  figures,  but  also  be- 
cause they  often  raise  by  their  actions 
those  subtle  distinctions  between  what  is 
and  is  not  justified  by  so-called  business 
enterprise.  Their  game  is  comparable  in 
a  way  to  that  of  the  chess  player,  like  him 
they  strive  to  attain  their  ends  by  careful 
study  of  every  factor  in  the  calculation 
at  every  stage,  and  take  instant  advantage 
of  every  mistake  by  their  opponents. 
When  men  of  equal  intelligence  and  ad- 
dress are  pitted  against  them  the  fight 

*The  Web.  By  Frederick  Trevor  Hill. 
New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 


which  results  is  not  only  exciting  hut 
well  worth  study  for  its  exposure  of  con- 
ditions and  tendencies  which  must  largely 
determine  the  future  of  our  civilisation. 
When  a  participant  in  such  legal  battles 
undertakes  in  the  guise  of  fiction  to  tdl 
of  them  his  story  inevitably  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  document,  and  Mr.  HflTs 
new  book  would  be  entitled  to  considera- 
tion on  this  account,  though  as  a  romantic 
fabrication  it  possessed  less  novel  fea- 
tures of  entertainment  than  others.  It  is 
in  fact  the  "inside  story"  of  one  of  those 
great  commercial  conspiracies  into  which 
law,  politics  and  even  the  agencies  of 
acknowledged  criminal  practice  enter,  and 
of  which  the  newspapers  commonly  ghre 
only  the  superficial  aspects.  It  may  be 
added  that  those  who  read  The  Web  and 
like  it  may  turn  with  assurance  to  that 
capital  story  The  Minority  and  to  those 
revelations  in  fiction  of  the  intricacies  and 
contradictions  of  the  law,  The  Case  ami 
Exceptions,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
past  few  years  from  the  same  hand. 

Mr.  Hill's  title  is  singularly  apt  Th 
Web  is  of  double  spinning,  and  it  is  spun 
for  the  same  purpose  as  its  prototype  of 
the  neglected  corner — to  secure  plunder 
for  its  builder.  Less  tangible  even  than 
the  spider's  filaments,  but  strong  and 
tenacious  and  cunningly  crossed  are  the 
legal  threads  with  which  Myrick  and 
Nugent  and  Rutledge,  the  attorneys  for 
Searing,  the  capitalist,  weave  the  meshes 
that  are  to  capture  the  unwary  Placento 
Mining  Company  and  hold  it  fast  while 
the  Coast  and  Gulf  Railroad  fattens  itself 
thereon.  And,  like  the  unsuspecting  fly, 
the  mining  company  enters  the  trap,  and 
then  begins  the  struggle.  For  the  fly  in 
this  instance  has  an  ally — two  allies  in 
fact — one  a  fiery,  determined  old  gentle- 
man named  Frayer,  possessed  of  means 
and  orthodox  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  other  a  resolute  and  resourceful 
young  lawyer,  Dave  Maddox;  and  the 
elimination  of  Maddox  becomes  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  conspirators'  plan. 
The  story  of  the  plot  and  counterplot  are 
instructive  as  an  illustration  of  the  tre- 
mendous negative  assistance  which  the 
law  lends  to  those  who  seek  to  postpone 
a  trial  in  court  until  the  opposition  shall 
yield  from  sheer  exhaustion ;  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  story  centres  upon  the  two 
women  and  Maddox,  whose  fortunes  so 
strangely  are  welded  and  made  the  pivot 
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upon  which  turns  the  great  corporation 
battle.  Mr.  Hill  has  here  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
States  respecting  divorce  to  expose  an 
almost  inconceivable  iniquity — nothing 
less  than  the  opportunity  which  the  dif- 
ference between  these  laws  affords  to 
prove  a  woman  who  has  been  legally 
divorced  in  one  State  from  her  first  hus- 
band guilty  of  adultery  with  her  second 
husband  in  another  State.  It  is  a  threat 
to  institute  a  suit  based  upon  this  charge 
against  the  wife  of  Maddox's  life-long 
friend,  unless  he  cease  to  press  the  case 
against  the  conspirators  which  brings 
Maddox  face  to  face  with  a  choice  be- 
tween what  is  demanded  by  his  duty  to 
his  employer,  who  is  the  father  of  the 
woman  he  loves,  and  his  duty  to  Mrs. 
Evans,  the  woman  whose  happiness  lies 
in  his  hand.  This  crisis,  complicated 
with  the  mystery  of  a  murder  which  al- 
most makes  him  doubt  the  woman  he 
protects,  is  triumphantly  met  by  Mad- 
dox ;  and  Mr.  Hill  has  given  the  closing 
chapters  of  his  story  that  excellent 
quality  of  cumulative  and  dramatic  in- 
terest. 

Indeed  it  is  not  until  the  story  begins 
to  near  its  end  that  the  read.er  realises 
that  more  might  have  been  done  with  the 
middle  and  larger  portion  of  the  book  to 
fulfill  the  promise  in  the  first  chapter  of 
acute  perceptions  and  picturesque  traits 
in  the  person  of  Maddox.  Nugent  is 
capitally  done,  not  less  so  are  Myrick, 
Frayer,  and  Ainslee;  but  of  Harmony, 
who  plays  such  a  sweet  and  winning  part 
in  court,  less  is  seen  than  one  wishes,  and 
Maddox  disappoints  again  and  again. 
Availing  itself  of  all  the  chances  offered 
by  its  chief  figure  and  employing  a  more 
leisurely  manner  in  the  development  of 
its  characters  which  well  deserve  it — 
The  Web  would  have  been  a  more  even 
piece  of  work,  and  as  a  story  have  fur- 
nished even  better  entertainment  than  it 
does.  Churchill  Williams. 

vm. 

MR.  HOPKINS'S  "THE   TORCH."* 

THE  latest  book  by  the  author 
of  The  Fighting  Bishop  draws 
a  most  lifelike  picture  of  a  Uni- 
versity  town    of   the    Middle 
West  and  of  it  tells  a  capital  story.    Fic- 
tion, the  scene  of  which  is  a  college,  is 


apt  to  be  written  entirely  from  the  under- 
graduate point  of  view  or  practically 
without  reference  to  it.  When  the  latter 
method  is  used  the  result  often  is  a  little 
plot  with  a  great  network  of  professors' 
theories.  The  former  method  usually 
produces  a  worthless  book  of  "college 
stories,"  which  modern  young — very 
young — women  are  fond  of  collecting. 
What  interest  it  has  it  gets  from  descrip- 
tions of  scenes  and  places  and  happenings 
like  those  the  reader  knew  when  he — or 
she ! — got  tinglings  of  the  blood  from  the 
mere  mention  of  the  words  "Alma 
Mater." 

Of  both  these  kinds  there  have  been 
a  number  in  the  last  five  years.  Profes- 
sor Hopkins's  book  is  neither.  He  steers 
midway.  He  gives  us  a  real  university, 
with  regents  and  faculty  and  football 
players ;  a  Governor  of  a  State,  his  hos- 
tility appeased  by  a  degree;  a  regent 
whose  $500,000  elects  a  president;  an 
eccentric  possessor  of  wealth  whose 
favour  the  executive  wheedles  himself 
into.  Borrowing  here  a  little  and  a  little 
there,  Argos  is  typical  of  the  State  uni- 
versities of  this  country.  It  reflects  the 
"largeness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  West," 
to  use  one  of  the  book's  phrases,  though 
finally  its  president  comes  to  call  it  a 
"big,  overgrown,  plebeian  high  school." 
It  is  young,  and  above  all,  present  day. 

And  on  no  less  plebeian  and  present 
day  questions  than  repression  of  the 
trusts  and  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities  and  academic  freedom  of  speech 
does  much  of  the  action  hinge.  A  black- 
smith's son,  who  was  the  president's 
chum  at  an  Eastern  institution,  profes- 
sor at  Argos  and  highly  popular,  talks 
socialism.  Relations  between  these  two 
commanding  figures  become  strained  and 
more  strained,  and  their  conflict  alone 
holds  close  attention. 

This  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  two,  with  another  especially  striking 
professor,  love,  or  think  they  love,  clever, 
tactful,  pretty  Mrs.  Van  Sant.  One  of 
them  wins  her,  which  is  to  be  expected, 
but  aside  from  that  the  author  lets  a  re- 
markable piece  of  material  good  fortune 
come  to  each  of  the  three  within  a  few 
days,  thus  proving,  what  has  been  proved 
often  before,  that  fiction  is  stranger  than 
truth. 

*The  Torch.  By  Herbert  M.  Hopkins. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
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The  love  story  devised  by  the  author,  it 
would  seem,  merely  because  it  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  adds  little  interest  to  the 
book,  and  there  is  nothing  at  all  note- 
worthy in  the  literary  style.  The  es- 
sential things  are  the  character  of  Bab- 
ington,  the  president,  and  the  intimate 
description  of  the  university  as  an  or- 
ganisation. Babington  makes  his  showy 
entrance  as  one  of  the  "new  men,"  the 
advanced  type  of  college  president,  heart 
and  soul  for  the  kind  of  progress  that 
shows  itself  in  new  endowments,  larger 
buildings  and  bigger  classes.  He  is  im- 
posing in  appearance  and  something  of  a 
spell-binder. 

''After  the  diplomas  had  been  distributed 
the  president  came  forward  and  made  the 
best  speech  he  had  yet  delivered.  He  traced 
the  history  of  the  university  from  its  incep- 
tion. He  spoke  of  the  loyalty  and  faith  of 
those  pioneers  to  whom  it  owed  its  origin. 
None  among  them  entertained  a  more  kindly 
interest  than  the  late  Mr.  Lemuel  Tupper,  to 
whom  the  State  owed  so  much.  The  presi- 
dent raised  his  hand  in  a  graceful  gesture  as 
he  outlined  in  glowing  language  the  history 
of  the  late  millionaire  and  made  the  stirring 
the  text  for  his  advice  to  the  young  men  before 
him.  There  were  few  of  the  university  con- 
stituents who  were  not  proud  of  their  presi- 
dent as  he  stood  there  clad  in  his  silk  robes, 
his  shoulders  squared,  his  face  alight  with  an 
infectious  enthusiasm  for  high  ideals." 

He  had  an  instinct  for  the  winning  side 
and  for  anything  that  lends  itself  to  effec- 
tive advertisement. 

"He  was  determined  to  be  president  of  the 
biggest  university  between  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  Rockies,  and  he  knew  the  way  to  ac- 
complish his  end.  He  had  studied  the  sudden 
expansion  of  eastern  universities  and  had 
grasped  the  secret  of  success.  It  was  his 
cleverness  in  falling  in  with  the  tendency  of 
the  times  that  had  won  him  his  reputation 
as  a  progressive  educator  and  his  call  to 
Argos." 

He  had  the  politician's  tact  in  keep- 
ing close  to  the  greater  number,  but  made 
the  politician's  blunder  of  underestimat- 
ing the  commonsense  of  his  constituency 
in  the  long  run.  He  was  a  "machine" 
president,  a  little  too  incredulous  of  dan- 
ger from  the  "better  element,"  but  a  good 
case  could  be  made  out  for  whatever  he 
did.  Educational  circles  are  not  very 
acute  in  appraising  adult  human  nature, 
and  it  was  proper  to  give  him  a  long 
period  of  success.  It  was  natural  also 
that  even  after  he  was  found  out  it  should 
take  a  long  time  to  dislodge  him.    The 


details  of  his  administration  recall  many 
items  in  the  newspapers  and  at  some 
points  there  seems  to  be  more  than  a  hint 
of  recent  events  and  even  an  attempt  at 
personal  portraiture,  but  everything  that 
happens  grows  so  naturally  out  of  the 
character  of  Babington  and  his  environ- 
ment and  the   details  are  so   skillfully 
modified  and  combined  that  the  result  ts 
general,  not  particular.    The  author  has 
not  caught  the  humour  of  the  situation. 
Things  are  referred  too  much  to  a  mora] 
tribunal.    But  he  has  set  down  with  re- 
markable exactness  the  laws  and  customs 
of  a  tight  little  world  and  reproduced  its 
atmosphere.     And  Babington  is  a  new 
and  desirable  acquisition. 

IX. 
KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN'S  "REBECCAS 


ii 


A 


NGELS  are  not  just  the  same 
as  seraphims.  Seraphims  are 
brighter,  whiter,  and  have  big- 
ger wings,  and  I  think  are 
older  and  are  longer  dead  than  angels, 
which  are  just  freshly  dead  and  after  a 
long  time  in  heaven  around  the  great 
white  throne  grow  to  be  seraphims/' 

This  masterpiece  of  theological  defi- 
nition is  not  taken  from  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  but  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  book,  Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm,  an  effective  study  of 
a  gifted,  artistic  child,  growing  up  among 
the  unfavourable  surroundings  of  a  small 
New  England  village  and  under  the 
cramping  tutelage  of  her  aunt,  the  typ- 
ical New  England  spinster. 

Rebecca  Rowena  Randall  is  the  second 
child  of  an  unsuccessful  singing-school 
teacher  and  a  well-to-do  farmer's  daugh- 
ter. No  better  indication  can  be  given 
of  the  romantic  nature  of  this  pair  than 
the  names  they  gave  their  children.  Re- 
becca thus  describes  her  family  to  the 
friendly  stage-driver  on  her  way  to 
Riverboro,  where  live  the  two  maiden 
aunts,  her  mother's  sisters,  who  have 
undertaken  to  bring  her  up  and  educate 
her. 

"We  are  all  named  after  somebody  in 
particular.  Hannah  is  Hannah  at  the 
Window  Binding  Shoes,  and  I  am  taken 

*  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.  By  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin. 
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out  of  Ivanhoe;  John  Halifax  was  a  gen- 
tileman  in  a  book;  Mark  is  after  his 
uncle,  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  that  died 
si  twin.  Jenny  is  named  for  a  singer,  and 
Fanny  for  a  beautiful  dancer,  but  mother 
says  the/ re  both  misfits,  for  Jenny  can't 
«carry  a  tune  and  Fanny's  kind  of  stiff- 
legged." 

Rebecca's  mother  is  very  poor;  there 
is  the  usual  mortgage  on  the  farm,  and 
so  the  aunts  offer  to  take  one  child  and 
do  for  her.    Hannah  is  the  one  asked,  but 
she  can  not  be  spared,  so  Rebecca  goes, 
and  the  book  deals  with  her  life  in  River- 
boro  from  the  day  she  arrives,  a  quick- 
witted,  imaginative,  impulsive  child  of 
ten  or  thereabouts,  down  to  the  time, 
seven  years  later,  when  her  Aunt  Miran- 
dy  dies,  and  her  will  reveals  the  fact  that 
Rebecca  had  won  what  heart  she  had.     \ 
Not  only  is  the  character  of  Rebecca 
skillfully  portrayed,  but  the  minor  per- 
sonages are  also  well  drawn.    Miss  Dear- 
born, the  Riverboro  school-teacher,  who 
"can  answer  more  questions   than  the 
Temperance  one,  but  not  so  many  as  I 
can  ask,"  Emma  Jane,  Rebecca's  friend, 
who  "can  add  and  subtract  in  her  head 
like  a  streak  of  lightning  and  knows  the 
spelling  book  right  through,  but  has  no 
thoughts  of  any  kind,"  Uncle  Jerry  Cobb, 
the  kindly  stage-driver,  the  forlorn  Simp- 
son family,  all  these  are  put  plainly  be- 
fore us  by  means  of  their  own  acts  and 
words  and  not  by  what  we  are  told  about 
them.    In  this  respect  the  book  is  quite 
remarkable,  for  it  is  a  trick  of  the  in- 
competent writer  to  tell  of  the  brilliancy 
of  his  characters  without  being  able  to 
prove  it  from  their  own  mouths.    This 
Mrs.  Wiggin  has  avoided;  Rebecca  is 
convincing  from  first  to  last. 

Mrs.  Wiggin  understands  that  indi- 
vidualism which  is  the  keynote  of  Ameri- 
can education  and  achievement.  This  she 
has  realised,  and  in  her  description  of 
Rebecca  she  has  made  it  plain  that  it  is 
her  all-pervading  personality  which  she 
brings  to  bear  upon  her  severe  New  Eng- 
land surroundings  which  transforms 
them.  Rebecca  infuses  a  new  spirit  into 
the  Friday  afternoon  recitations  at 
school,  furnishes  the  Simpson  twins  with 
a  suitable  "piece,"  gives  the  timid  Emma 
Jane  confidence  by  reciting  a  dialogue 
with  her,  dresses  the  schoolroom  with 
flowers,  and  turns  what  was  formerly 


considered  a  trying  ordeal  into  a  festive 
occasion. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  episodes  is 
that  of  the  banquet  lamp.  The  forlorn 
Simpson  family,  not  having  enough  to 
eat  or  to  clothe  themselves  with,  are  fired 
with  a  desire  to  possess  the  banquet  lamp 
offered  as  a  premium  by  a  soap  manu- 
facturing company  to  whoever  should 
sell  a  certain  number  of  cakes.  Rebecca 
and  Emma  Jane  volunteer  to  help,  and 
the  account  of  their  trip  into  a  neigh- 
bouring village  with  a  horse  and  buggy 
is  most  entertaining.  It  is  while  on 
this  excusion  that  Rebecca  meets  the 
young  man  who  proves  a  staunch  friend 
to  her  and  furnishes  the  only  hint  of 
future  love-making  to  be  found  in  the 
book. 

Rebecca  writes  poetry  and  encloses  this 
gem  in  a  letter  to  her  mother. 

SUNDAY  THOUGHTS 


BY 


Rebecca  Rowena  Randall. 

This  house  is  dark  and  dull  and  drear 
No  light  doth  shine  from  far  or  near 

Nor  ever  could. 
And  those  of  us  who  live  herein 
Are  most  as  dead  as  seraphim 

Though  not  as  good. 

This  is  a  good  description  of  a  New 
England  farmhouse  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  yet  it  is  quite  the  sort  of  thing 
that  a  clever  child  might  write.  So  is 
the  verse  about  the  mortgage. 

Rise  my  soul,  strain  every  nerve 
Thy  mortgage  to  remove, 
Gain  thy  mother's  heartfelt  thanks 
Thy  family's  grateful  love. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  perhaps 
the  best.  Rebecca's  life  as  a  child  in 
Riverboro  is  more  interesting  than  her 
career  at  the  Academy  at  Wareham,  and 
yet  we  lay  the  book  down  with  regret. 
It  naturally  suggests  that  other  study  of 
imaginative  childhood,  Sentimental  Tom- 
my, about  which  opinions  differed  so 
strongly.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are 
more  familiar  with  the  mise  en  seine  of 
Rebecca  that  it  seems  the  better  book 
and  rings  more  true.  Mrs.  Wiggin  has 
done  nothing  better  than  this  for  a  long 
time.  Mary  K.  Ford. 
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MISS    HARRADEN'S    "KATHARINE 
FRENSHAM."* 

MISS  HARRADEN'S  recent 
work  was  beginning  to 
show  a  decided  tendency  to 
mannerism,  which  caused  a 
reasonable  distrust  towards  the  newest 
novel  from  her  pen.  The  distrust  is 
not  justified,  however,  and  will  be 
speedily  dispelled  by  a  reading  of 
the  book.  With  the  exception  of  some 
few  set  phrases  which  are  used  unneces- 
sarily, and  therefore  become  boresome, 
Katharine  Frensham  is  a  very  readable 
book,  and  productive  of  more  quiet  pleas- 
ure than  is  much  of  the  recent  fiction. 
The  worst  fault  of  mannerism  is  the 
constant  and  irritating  reiteration  of  such 
an  unusual  word  as  aura.  One  or  two 
people,  in  circles  one  would  meet  or- 
dinarily, might  be  supposed  to  think  and 
speak  of  such  a  thing  as  "temperamental 
aura,"  and  discuss  differences  of  "aura" 
and  the  sad  results  of  too  great  a  dis- 
parity of  aura  in  a  married  couple.  But 
within  the  limits  of  an  average  visiting 
list  of  average  social  standing,  a  list  made 
up  of  some  of  the  nice  and  very  real  peo- 
ple in  this  book,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
almost  every  one  of  them  would  be  for- 
ever discussing  auras,  and  temperament- 
al differences,  and  conflict  of  auras  and 
so  on.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  a  very 
few  faults  in  a  book  which  has  good 
qualities  fully  offsetting  such  little  tricks 
of  mannerism.  There  are  some  decided 
elements  of  novelty  in  it,  for  one  good 
thing.  The  heroine  herself  supplies  the 
strongest  novelty,  and  she  is  a  most 
charming  and  delightfully  real  person, 
whom  we  would  like  to  have  on  our  more 
intimate  list  of  friends.  Katharine 
Frensham  is  a  distinctly  modern  type  of 
woman  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much 
abused  term.  She  is  the  New  Woman, 
a  product  of  the  twentieth  century,  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  those  who  do  pioneer 
work  in  the  open.  Katharine  Frensham 
is  one  of  the  many  women  who  have  lived 
at  home,  and  yet  have  profited  more  than 
the  world  realises  by  the  work  of  their 
sisters  who  have  dared  ridicule  and  op- 
probrium for  the  sake  of  a  wider  mental 

^Katharine  Frensham.    By  Beatrice  Harra- 
den.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 


horizon  for  the  sex.    But  for  their  cour- 
age it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  woman 
like   Katharine   Frensham,   cultured,  of 
good   social  standing,  to   enjoy  life  at 
forty,  being  still  unmarried,  with  the  calm 
independence  of  a  man  in  the  same  posi- 
tion.    And  beginning,  as  she  does,  to 
feel  that  cultured   ease  cannot  fill  her 
life,  she  turns  naturally  and  easily  to  the 
thought  of  taking  up  actively  the  organ 
business  of  her  brother,  in  which  she  had 
been  thus  far  but  a  silent  partner.    She 
is  poised,  harmonious,  mature,  and  yet 
absolutely  young  at  heart,  because  she 
has  not  frittered  away  the  gold  of  her 
affections,  and  the  reader  finds  her  fully 
as  interesting  as  the  maiden  of  twenty  or 
the  matron  of  thirty  who  up  to  recent 
date  were  considered  the  only  possible 
heroines    for    fiction.      The    unmarried 
woman  of  thirty,  without   a  past,  has 
scarcely  dared  as  yet  to  bid  for  our  in- 
terest as  a  fiction  heroine,  and  here  comes 
an  unmarried  woman  of  forty,  with  no 
past,  no  corroding  grief,  no  resignation 
to  speak  of,  and  we  find  her  delightful 
and  are  charmed  when  she  meets  the  man 
whom  she  can  love  and  finally  wins  him. 
This  man,  Professor  Clifford  Thornton, 
is  not  so  lovable,  although  we  must  re- 
spect and  admire  him.     But  his  nature 
has  been  warped  by  sixteen  years  of  un- 
happy marriage  (this  was  where  the  dif- 
ference of  auras  got  in  its  fine  work), 
and  the  author  succeeds  in  convincing  ns 
that  he  is  worthy  of  better  things,  mean- 
ing the  warm-hearted,  harmonious  Kath- 
arine.   The  story  of  their  slow  courtship 
in   Norway   is   charming,    for   the  fine 
psychology  of  the  courtship  itself,  and 
for  the  delicious  description  of  summer 
life  on  a  large  Norwegian  farm  in  the 
mountains.      Miss    Harraden    has    per- 
formed a  literary   tour  de  force  here, 
considering  that  she  is  an  Englishwoman. 
She   has   left   insular   prejudice   behind 
her,  and  has  given  us  a  wholly  delight- 
ful glimpse  of  an  alien  race  from  the 
inside,    seen    not    in    the   caricature   of 
the  British  papers  and  the  usual  British 
novel,  but  seen  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  has  lived  among  the  people 
she  is  portraying  and  learned  to  see  them 
somewhat  as  they  see  themselves.     For 
this,  and  for  her  charming  heroine,  Miss 
Harraden  deserves  gratitude,  a  gratitude 
that  should  entirely  wipe  out  memories 
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of  unsatisfactory  performances  lying  be- 
tween this  book  and  her  successful  first 
effort.  Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 

XL 
PHILIP    PAYNE'S    "THE    MILLS    OP 
MAN."* 

P      ■  ^HERE  is  a  distinct  element  of 
I         power  in  this  novel.    There  is 
\         also   originality,   and   there   is 
insight.     Such  a  combination 
could  hardly  fail  to  carry  interest  in  its 
train.     The  motive  of  the  middle-aged 
woman,   the  social   leader,  over  whose 
head  hangs  the  physician's  sentence  of 
death,  devoting  herself  to  the  political 
ambitions  of  her  father  and  husband,  is, 
I    think,  new  in  fiction,  where  shallow 
critics  are  wont  to  proclaim  there  can 
t>e  nothing  new.    Mrs.  Corlis  is  a  won- 
derfully good  characterisation,  as  is  also 
the  old  senator,  combining  in  his  make- 
up, which  is  by  no  means  all  "make-up," 
the  spirit  of  the  early  statesmen  of  the 
Republic  and  the  spirit  of  its  later-day 
politicians.    Even  at  the  end  there  is  just 
a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate controlling  force,  and  this  strikes 
me  as  good  art.    I  do  not  think  the  most 
interesting  novel  is  the  one  that  shows  us 
just  what  every  character  thinks  and  is, 
way  down  in  his  inmost  being.  We  would 
rather  see  them   as   we   see   men   and 
women — perhaps  a  trifle  more  clearly, 
but  surely  not  with  all  the  problem  in 
their  natures  solved  to  hand.    Grant  this, 
and  you  will  understand  me  when  I  say 
Senator  Dawes  is  well  drawn,  and  yet 
not  fully  expressed.    We  can  sense  thus 
more  clearly  the  sickening  doubt  of  his 
integrity  that  creeps  over  his  daughter's 
mind — a  doubt  she  can  never  feel  to  be 
quite  verified  and  that  she  puts  bravely 
away  against  the  evidence  that  seems  to 
point  it. 

Mrs.  Corlis's  uncle,  the  great  capital- 
ist, is  well  done,  but  without  features  of 
special  interest,  and  McBride,  the  Irish 
boss,  is  conventional.  The  weak  spot — a 
very  weak  spot  in  the  story — is  Corlis, 
for  his  characteristics,  as  described  by  the 
author  and  as  shown  by  himself,  are  con- 
stantly at  odds.    He  jars  from  beginning 

*The  Milts  of  Man.  Philip  Payne.  Chicago 
and  New  York:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  $1.50. 


to  end.  One  cannot  conceive  of  a  man 
whose  poise,  policy  and  cleverness  are  so 
insisted  upon,  going  and  staying  out  of 
his  way  to  insult  and  sneer  at  the  wife 
who  is  necessary  to  his  success  and  who 
is,  above  all,  his  companion,  confidant 
and  helpmate..  In  trying  to  make  Corlis 
a  villain,  Mr.  iPayne  has  lost  sight  of  his 
values,  and  his  contrasts,  instead  of  be- 
iffg  illumining,  become  contradictory. 

After  all,  it  is  in  this  nice  balancing  of 
cause  and  effect,  constituting  in  so  large 
a  measure  the  merit  of  the  novel  of  life, 
that  the  author  loses  his  grasp.  He  can 
create  a  character  and  he  can  express  it, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  able  to 
mould  the  expression  of  several  char- 
acters into  a  consistent  whole.  He  is 
constantly  throwing  them  together  so  as 
to  jar  the  entire  fabric  in  a  way  that 
realistic  fiction  must  not  be  jarred.  The 
political  convention  scene  is  particularly 
crude,  all  the  way  down  from  the  great 
financial  magnate  taking  so  prominent  a 
position  among  its  leaders.  Magnates 
like  J.  J.  Jarrett  do  not  do  such  things 
now-a-day,  for,  if  they  did,  the  joy  of  the 
enemy  would  be  great  and  deep,  and  the 
trainers  of  the  so-called  Octopus  are  wise 
enough  to  seclude  themselves  from 
definite  charges  of  direct  influence.  This 
is  but  a  sample  of  the  errors  which  the 
author  heedlessly  makes.  The  presence 
of  Ruggles,  the-  poor  reporter,  at  the 
dinner  of  the  leaders  at  which  the  inside 
policy  of  the  campaign  is  freely  dis- 
cussed, merely  because  Ruggles  happens 
to  be  a  man  in  whom  Mrs.  Corlis  feels 
an  interest,  is  also  baldly  impossible :  that 
is,  impossible  in  fiction.  Nothing  is  im- 
possible in  life,  but  the  novelist  must 
learn,  like  the  painter,  that  the  realism  of 
art  must  be  either  consistent  or  logically 
inconsistent.  Freak  scenes  and  freak 
sunsets  must  be  vigorously  barred,  be- 
cause realistic  art  must  not  only  give 
what  is  real,  but  must  also  convince  us 
of  its  reality;  a  responsibility  which 
nature  can  afford  to  ignore. 

These  are  .the  faults  of  the  book :  a 
lack  of  fitting  together,  an  irrelevancy  of 
values,  and  a  tendency  to  shape  events 
too  violently  in  order  to  meet  ill-consid- 
ered purposes  of  the  moment.  There  is 
a  sort  of  submerged  love  story  between 
Ruggles,  the  reporter,  and  Hildegarde 
Brown,  a  non-descript  business  woman; 
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but  it  does  not  take  hold  of  you,  because 
its  principles  never  seem  quite  to  live. 
Mrs.  Corlis  is  the  centre  and  merit  of 
the  story,  and  amid  all  the  defects,  she  is 
good  enough  to  preserve  the  interest  and 
to  make   our   ultimate  verdict   a  com- 


promise. 


DvMeld  Osborne. 


XII. 
BOOTH  TARKINGTON'S  "CHERRY."* 

VERY  few  of  us  will  read  Cherry 
without  getting  something  of 
the  thrill  of  surprise  and  of 
genuine  pleasure  which  came  to 
us  when,  for  the  first  time,  we  picked  up 
Monsieur  Beaucaire .and  were  carried  de- 
lighted to  the  end  bv  the  charm  of  style 
and  by  the  dash  and  fire  with  which  the 
author  spun  his  yarn  of  Beau  Nash  and 
old  Bath  and  Lady  Mary  and  the  self- 
willed  young  cousin  of  King  Louis  XV. 
who,  to  escape  the  royal  wrath,  crossed 
the  channel  with  the  passports  of  the 
French  Ambassador's  barber.  Cherry  is 
not  Monsieur  Beaucaire.  It  lacks  the 
earlier  book's  touch  of  pathos  and  the 
romantic  setting.  But  it  is  an  exception- 
ally well-told  tale,  as  tales  go,  delicate, 
original,  and  quaintly  humourous. 
Above  all,  in  this  book  Mr.  Tarkington 
has  caught  what  to  us  seems  the  spirit 
of  the  colonial  life  of  the  state  and 
the  period  with  which  the  narrative 
deals.  We  feel  the  loneliness  of  existence 
in  the  years  before  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution when  habitations  were  few  and 
far  between,  when  people  wishing  to 
make  swift  journeys  did  so  on  horse- 

*Cherry.     By   Booth   Tarkington.     New 
York:   Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers. 


back,  and  when  there  was  the  constant 
menace  of  the  men  of  the  road. 

The  story  is  told  by  the  impossibly 
priggish  Mr.  Sudeeberry,  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  finishing  his  third  year  of 
study  at  Nassau  Hall,  who  being  en- 
amoured of  Miss  Sylvia  Gray  and  her 
cherry-coloured  ribbons,  urges  his  suit 
by  a  fine  display  of  the  erudition  that  he 
has  wrung  from  the  literature  of  the  an- 
cients, ignoring  the  beauties  of  nature 
to  point  out  to  her  the  allegory  of  the 
lowly  cobweb.  Although  such  thick- 
skulled  pedantry  as  Mr.  Sudgeberry 
shows  would  be  outrageously  impossible 
in  real  life,  it  gives  to  the  narration  of 
this  whimsical  tale  an  irresistible  hu- 
mour. Miss  Sylvia's  other  suitor  is 
William  Fentriss,  a  fellow  student  of 
Sudgeberry  at  Nassau  Hall,  a  rakish 
blade,  fond  of  fine  raiment  and  hot  punch 
and  merry  companions.  Of  course  Mr. 
Sudgeberry  cannot  possibly  see  that  such 
a  roysterer  could  possibly  be  a  serious 
rival  for  the  esteem  and  regard  of  a 
decorous  and  serious-minded  young 
woman,  and  when  Fentriss,  on  account 
of  a  misunderstood  toast,  is  banished  and 
in  disfavour,  the  Sudgeberry  compla- 
cence is  supreme.  A  ride  over  the  Dela- 
ware, an  attack  upon  the  coach  in  which 
Miss  Sylvia  and  her  father  are  journey- 
ing, by  pretended  highwaymen  whose 
purpose  is  to  enable  Fentriss  to  come 
galloping  to  the  rescue  like  a  hero  of  the 
most  approved  romance,  and  final  con- 
frontations and  explanations  are  the  con- 
trivances by  which  the  real  state  of  af- 
fairs are  forced  into  Mr.  Sudgeberry's 
dull  mind.  The  book  is  a  delicate  one, 
and  if  it  does  nothing  greatly  to  enhance 
Mr.  Tarkington's  reputation  it  will  in  no 
way  decrease  it. 

Beverley  Stark. 


THE  BALLADE  OF  DEAD  SELLERS. 

(With  Apologies  to  Villon.) 

Oh,  tell  me  now,  past  all  debate, 

Just  where  "The  Right  Of  Way"  may  be, 
Or  what  dim  lands  are  consecrate 

To  "Harum's"  rustic  chivalry  ? 

By  what  strange  ways  of  land  or  sea 
Doth  "Audrey"  shed  the  casual  tear, 

Or  "Janice  Meredith"  take  tea : 
Where  are  the  books  of  yester-year? 

What  "Crisis"  now  makes  desolate? 

Where's  "Eben  Holden's"  word  of  glee, 
Or  "Mrs.  Wiggs's"?  Who  doth  prate 

To-day  of  Vernon's  Dorothy  ? 

"To  Have  and  Hold"  them  one  time  we 
Were  glad  enough,*  but  now,  I  fear, 

We  chant  their  dirge  right  merrily : 
Where  are  the  books  of  yester-year  ? 

Who'll  now  "The  Christian's"  woes  relate? 

Poor  "Knighthood's  Flower,"  you'll  all  agree 
Is  "Run  to  Seed"  and  much  that  fate 

O'ertook  the  whole  "White  Company." 

"Red  Rock"  is  lost;  inaudibly 
"The  Choir  Invisible"  makes  cheer, 

And  "Trilby"  sobs  th'  insistent  plea : 
"Where  are  the  books  of  yester-year?" 

l'envoi. 

O,  Publishers,  on  bended  knee, 

I  ask :  Where  did  they  disappear, 
All  these  and  more  past  memory — 

Where  are  the  books  of  yester-vear  ? 

Reginald  Wright  Kan ft 'man. 


SOME  TRUTHS  ABOUT  AMERICAN 

READERS. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  The  Outlook, 
Mr.  Brett  raised  several  interesting 
questions  which  may  roughly  be 
classed  as  follows:  Is  the  Ameri- 
can nation  steeped  in  an  optimism  which 
is  reflected  in  its  literature  ?  Is  the  read- 
ing public  of  the  United  States  of  a 
higher  average  intellectually  than  that 
of  thirty  years  ago?  Is  its  rejection  of 
the  pessimist  and  decadent  literature  of 
Europe  a  sign  of  superior  health,  intel- 
ligence, and  a  brighter  material  outlook  ? 
Mr.  Brett  cheerfully  answers  these  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative,  and  so  no  doubt 
would  any  other  publisher  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  difficult  field ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  more  in  this 
subject  than  appears  on  the  surface,  and 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Brett  will  forgive  me  for 
amiably  differing  from  him. 

That,  superficially,  we  are  a  race  of 
optimists  no  one  will  deny ;  but  how  near 
to  our  roots  does  this  optimism  extend, 
and  is  it  reflected  in  our  literature?  In 
a  vast  and  populous  country  we  have 
just  one  first-class  humorous  illustrated 
weekly,  and  I  never  look  through  a  copy 
that  I  am  not  struck  by  the  sadness  or 
tragedy  behind  most  of  the  cartoons,  and 
the  apparent  poverty  of  amusing  mate- 
rial in  the  United  States.  The  nouvem 
riche  and  the  snob  are  its  principal  re- 
source, the  callow  society  youth,  who 
could  only  inspire  humour  in  a  desperate 
humourist,  the  hurry  and  heartlessness 
of  our  great  cities,  the  rapacity  of  poli- 
ticians and  monopolists.  Almost  never 
does  one  see  a  page  inspired  by  a  bub- 
bling well  of  inherent  fun,  such  as  in- 
forms nearly  every  page  of  the  Fliegende 
Blatter,  for  example.  Indeed,  since  I 
have  lived  in  Southern  Germany  I  have 
grown  to  question  if  we  Americans  are 
really  humourists  or  merely  a  race  with 
a  strong  youthful  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
— a  vastly  different  thing  from  true 
humour.  As  for  the  several  second-class 
humourous  weeklies  their  butts  are  the 
Jew,  the  negro,  the  hayseed,  and  the 
politician.  They  are  drearier  than  Gorky 
*  Russia. 


In  our  literature  of  the  moment  ev«H- 
and  excluding  Mr.  Howells,  who  is  dis- 
tinctly the  most  depressing  author  of  his 
time — I  fail  to  find  that  note  of  redun- 
dant optimism.  It  is  true  that  most 
American  novels  "end  well,"  but  that,  I 
fancy,  is  due  to  artistic  pride ;  the  poor- 
est writer  can  make  his  ending  "strong' 
if  he  invokes  the  aid  of  death  or  severed 
hearts;  moreover,  being  eminently  sane^ 
the  American  knows  that  the  great  law 
of  compensation  doles  out  a  sufficiency 
of  bright  spots  in  life  for  the  author  to 
draw  upon  for  satisfactory  climaxes.  He 
knows  that  for  all  whose  fortunes  "end 
badly"  at  some  given  moment,  there  are 
many  compensations  ahead,  that  every 
sane  mortal  recovers  from  the  blows  of 
death  and  ungenerous  fate,  and  goes  oo 
to  new  adventures — that,  in  short,  no 
climax,  except  death  for  all,  is  final ;  and 
that  unless  the  tragic  note  is  struck  at  a 
book's  very  start  it  is  more  artistic,  in 
other  words,  more  natural,  to  leave  the 
last  of  all  climaxes,  as  well  as  many  that 
may  precede  it,  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  And  die  American  writers  who 
win  their  way,  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
artistic.  That  and  a  certain  distinction 
are  their  salient  characteristics.  They 
are  often  thin  and  narrow,  cold  and  quite 
lacking  in  objectivity,  but  their  high 
literary  average  is  astonishing.  One  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  some  six  or  eight 
popular  English  writers  I  could  mention 
have  little  or  no  circulation  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  more  abundant  in  in- 
vention than  the  average  American  au- 
thor, more  successful  in  creating  an  illu- 
sion, more  objective ;  but  their  loose  and 
often  offensive  style,  their  incurable  use 
of  "different  to"  and  other  solecisms, 
their  utter  lack  of  native  distinction,  their 
platitudes  and  inartistic  construction, 
disgust  the  fastidious  and  often  finicky 
American.  To  succeed  with  the  greater 
public  indifferent  to  niceties  they  would 
have  to  write  on  subjects  popular  with 
the  American  people ;  who  either  want  to 
read  about  themselves  or  to  be  instructed 
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in  such  of  their  history  as  puts  them  into 
a  pleasing  glow  without  taxing  their 
understanding. 

Hut  this  is  a  digression,  and  leaving 
out  the  small  group  of  known  novelists 
who  frankly  cater  to  this  class,  I  find 
very  few  who  write  as  if  this  were  the 
best   of   all   possible   worlds,    and    the 
United   States   "God's   Own   Country." 
Doubtless  those  who  think  see  little  in 
the.  country  to  induce  a  reckless  hilarity. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  not  oppressed  by 
monarchy  and  its  willing  tools,  the  police, 
that  our  books  are  not  censored  in  search 
of    possible   truths   about   majesty   and 
government.    Liberty  of  conscience  is  a 
beautiful  and  inspiring  factor  in  the  tem- 
perament of  a  nation,  and  no  doubt  we 
fully  appreciate  this  supreme  advantage. 
But  on  the  other  hand  we  are  skating 
on  thin  ice  over  portentous  problems: 
the   Labour,  the  Jew,   the   Negro,   the 
Monopolist,  are  a  few  of  them.     We 
know  there  is  corruption  and  venality  in 
our  highest  courts,  and  that  in  any  it  is 
difficult  for  the  under  dog  to  obtain  jus- 
tice.   In  all  but  a  few  sturdy  States  hon- 
esty in  politics  is  as  unknown  as  genius 
in  the  magazines,  and  it  is  a  truly  tragic 
fact   that   the   well-meaning    reformers 
have  neither  thecleverness  nor  the  num- 
bers to  win  a  permanent  triumph  over 
the   magnificently   organised    forces    of 
evil.    In  our  great  cities  a  man  sacrifices 
his  youth,  health,  a  good  third  of  his  life, 
makes  himself  hard,  obnoxious,  imper- 
vious to  happiness,  that  he  may  not  be 
overwhelmed   by   the   competing  flood. 
No  more  interesting  hero  of  a  novel 
could  be  made  use  of,  except  as  a  con- 
tribution to  social  history.    The  Ameri- 
can novelist  is,  perforce,  driven  to  psy- 
chology; or  if  he  attempts  romance  he 
does  the  best  he  can  with  an  unprolific 
but  mellow  past.     Psychologically,  the 
United    States    is    the    most   promising 
country  in  the  world,  but  for  that  very 
reason  it  does  not  inform  the  heart  with 
perfect  joy,  nor  the  roots  of  the  na- 
tional optimism  with  vitality;  although 
freedom,  lack,  as  yet,  of  overpopulation, 
and  a  certain  evenness  of  opportunity — 
in  theory,  at  least — saves  us  from  such 
*  a  novel"  as  Jude  the  Obscure,  and  from 
the    morbidity    of    the    often    hopeless 
European. 

Mr.  Brett  maintains  that  the  present 
riding  public  of  the  United  States  is 


more  intelligent  and  educated  than  that 
of  thirty  years  ago  because  it  encourages 
such  first-class  psychologists  as  Mrs. 
Wharton  and  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen, 
and  so  purely  literary  a  romanticist  as 
Maurice  Hewlett.  But  thirty  years  ago 
did  not  the  American  public  devour  in 
huge  pirated  editions  the  works  of  Scott, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  the 
Brontes,  Hugo,  Balzac  ?  Did  it  not  read 
Hawthorne  and  Poe,  Mark  Twain,  and 
Bret  Harte  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  has  so  enor- 
mously increased  in  the  last  thirty  years 
that  to-day  there  are  all  sorts  of  audi- 
ences; every  author  worth  his  salt  will 
obtain  a  hearing,  and  those  well  above 
the  average  will  have  the  success  they 
deserve.  A  book  is  popular  in  one  set 
and  ignored  in  another,  may  even  have 
a  vogue  in  Philadelphia  and  practically 
be  unheard  of  in  New  York.  Person- 
ally I  have  never  met  anybody  who  has 
read  the  huge  successes  of  recent  years, 
and  all  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
appear  to  have  had  the  same  experience. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Brett's  last  point,  that 
the  pessimistic  and  decadent  literature  of 
Europe  has  no  vogue  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  fact  is  greatly  to 
our  credit,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  cause  lies  not  in  a  healthy  and  dis- 
dainful optimism,  nor  yet  in  our  ineradi- 
cable purity  of  mind,  but  in  a  certain 
provincial  lack  of  interest  in  "the  world," 
in  "life."  We  should  be  reminded  that 
the  so-called  decadent  literature  of  Eu- 
rope which  survives  ephemeralism — the 
fate  of  most  of  it — has  a  certain  his- 
torical significance.  Inasmuch  as  it  re- 
flects the  tendency  of  a  nation,  and  the 
spiritual  development,  or  disintegration, 
of  a  people.  Therefore,  no  matter  how 
disagreeable,  it  is  worthy  of  study  by 
those  who  have  the  intelligence  to  appre- 
ciate it.  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  all 
that  is  notable  in  this  class  of  literature 
is  overlooked  by  no  cultivated  American 
who  is  interested  in  life  as  it  is.  He  may 
read  it  as  he  would  read  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  bacteriology  or  in  wire- 
less telegraphy,  but  he  reads  it. 

The  novels  of  D'Annunzio  are  the 
most  notable  instance  in  point  at  the 
present  moment.  In  spite  of  their  poetry, 
their  incomparable  style,  their  penetrat- 
ing psychology,  the  really  great  thoughts 
scattered  through  them,  they  are  prob- 
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ably  the  most  repulsive  works  of  art  ever 
achieved  by  the  uncompromising  realist ; 
repulsive  in  their  monotonous  unmoral- 
ity,  in  the  mental,  spiritual,  and  bodily 
disease  of  every  character  portrayed,  in 
unrelieved  pessimism,  in  their  nauseous 
atmosphere  of  decay.  But  were  they 
without  the  high  qualities  I  have  enumer- 
ated, still  should  they  be  read  for  a  far 
more  vital  reason — they  are  Italy.  All 
the  stories  and  novels  on  Italy,  by  authors 
foreign  and  native,  do  not  in  bulk  ex- 
press this  dead  country  as  does  one 
chapter  of  any  of  the  works  of  D'An- 
nunzio.  The  vast  horde  of  sightseers 
who  go  to  Italy,  Baedeker  in  hand,  who 
bore  themselves  in  the  picture  galleries 
and  try  to  feel  romantic  among  the  an- 
cient smells  of  Venice,  return  home  to 
swell  and  perpetuate  the  legend.  But 
any  person  born  with  the  faculty  to  see 
must  recognise  Italy  for  what  she  is — 
an  old  corpse.  She  reeks  with  rotten- 
ness, degradation,  disease ;  she  is  a  thing 
of  the  far  past,  gangrene,  crying  out  for 
decent  burial.'  And,  consciously  or  not, 
this  hideous  fact  is  epitomised  in  the 
novels  of  D'Annunzio;  and  surrounds 
them  with  the  same  sinister  glow  that 
rises  from  the  corruptions  of  the  marsh 
and  the  sea. 

In  Northern  Germany,  no  doubt,  the 
heavy  pessimism,  the  gloomy  spirit  of 
discontent,  is  due  to  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  military,  the  censorship  of  the 


police,  the  barriers  between  conscience 
and  speech,  and  the  inexorable  laws  of 
caste ;  but  is  it  the  less  worth  reading  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  genius  of  a  people? 
In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  the 
long  night  for  so  great  a  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  impossibility  of  lifting  one's 
roots  from  the  hole  where  callous  Nature 
planted  them,  the  barrenness,  the  meagre-* 
ness  of  mere  existence,  are  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  the  spirit  which  produced  Be- 
yond Human  Power,  and  any  one  of 
Ibsen's  depressing  but  most  truthful  per- 
formances. Reading  them  doubtless 
makes  matters  worse,  and  the  gloom  of 
an  eternal  night  would  seem  to  be  the 
ultimate  fate  of  Scandinavia;  but  when 
I  hear  an  American  denounce  these  plays 
as  unfit  for  the  boards  I  am  grateful  for 
the  hint  of  another  narrow-minded  bore 
to  avoid  in  the  future. 

Most  so-called  French  literature  is 
Parisian,  and  Paris  is  not  France.  Of 
Russian  literature  almost  all  has  been 
said.  No  one  need  be  told  the  causes  of 
decadence  and  pessimism  in  that  crimi- 
nal among  nations.  If  the  few  authors 
of  note  it  has  produced  could  have  risen 
above  Russia  then  they  would  have  been 
great  indeed ;  but  because  they  could  not, 
the  greater  the  value  of  their  work  as  his- 
torical documents,  the  more  reason  for  us 
to  read  it.  The  world  is  our  oyster. 
Those  of  us  who  open  it  lose  little  and 
gain  much.  Gertrude  Atherton. 
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By  cTVlary"  Farley"  Sanborn. 


Part  IV. 

Sunday,  September  5th. 
I  have  fulfilled  my  various  duties  for 
the  day,  and  now  may  sit  down  at  nine 
of  the  clock,  post  meridian,  to  write  to 
you.  No  letter  from  you,  of  course,  it 
being  Sunday.  Would  you  like  to  know 
how  I  have  spent  the  day?  First,  after 
breakfast,  I  paid  the  usual  visit  to  my 
grandmother,  who  looked  blankly  at  the 
ceiling  while  I  talked  to  her.  (I  kept 
Miss  Burden  beside  me  all  the  time  I  was 
in  the  room.     She  is  getting  to  Under- 
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stand  me.)  From  eleven  to  one  I  read 
aloud  to  Bonnie,  who  ruined  her  own 
sight  years  ago  by  refusing  the  aid  of 
glasses.  At  one-thirty  we  dined  (the  Sun- 
day custom)  and  by  the  time  I  had  fin- 
ished my  dessert,  Myles  was  at  the  door 
with  the  carriage  and  pair,  Maidie  on  the 
back  seat  which  she  insisted  on  my  shar- 
ing with  her.  We  drove  till  I  was  tired 
to  death,  and  after  we  came  home  I  read 
Jungle  stories  to  her  under  the  trees. 
They  both  stayed  to  "tea,"  as  it  is  called 
here. 
Observe  that  I  have  not  seen  Lawrenc4 
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since  Friday,  and  Sunday  is  his  holiday 
too^  poor  fellow — I  mean  poor  in  re- 
sources, for  he  claims  there  is  no  one  in 
IPiallen  whose  society  is  of  interest  to  him 
but  me.    He  said,  "It's  a  shocking  dull 
Hole,  don't  you  think,  Miss  Madge  ?"  and 
I  said  I  thought  it  must  be  if  it  was  really 
so  bad  as  that.    Then  he  began  to  protest, 
He  didn't  mean,  I  knew  he  didn't  mean, 
He  was  sure  I  understood  he  didn't  mean 

until  I  had  to  help  Jiim  out.    I  gave 

Him  permission  to  practice  making  grace- 
ful speeches  on  me,  provided  he  would 
take  his  experiences  to  heart  and  profit  by 
them.     He  replied  significantly  that  he 
would  take  them  to  heart,  and  gave  me  a 
look  to  match  the  words.    I  said,  "Don't 
be  silly,  please;  and  remember  that  you 
are  not  to  come  near  the  house  on  Sun- 
day, even  to  walk  past  and  look  at  the 
windows,  as  you  did  last  week.    Pullen 
is  stupid  enough  to  live  in,  but  it  isn't 
blind,    and    it    sees    with    magnifying 
glasses,  too." 

"Oh,  do  you  think  they  gossip  about 
us?"  he  cried,  his  face  lighting  up. 

How  funny  men  are — so  literal  1  Even 
you,  for  though  you  seem  to  have  the 
most  good-humoured  tolerance  for  Larry, 
you  persist  in  regarding  Myles  as  some- 
how important.  How  can  I  disabuse 
your  mind  of  the  extravagant  fancy  that 
he  figures  at  all  significantly  in  our  ex- 
alted life  ?  He  is  walking  about  here,  to 
be  sure,  and  a  very  useful  person  he  is. 
Our  income  reaches  us  through  his 
hands,  and  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
where  it  comes  from — my  grandmother's 
investments,  of  course,  but  I  don't  know 
where  or  what  they  are,  or  how  I  should 
get  at  them  by  myself.  He  says,  "Do 
you  want  some  money?"  and  I  say  yes. 
He  takes  out  a  roll  of  bills  and  gives  me 
as  much  as  I  require — the  transaction  is 
beautifully  simple.  But  truly,  once  for 
all,  dear  Tony,  I  want  you  to  feel  con- 
vinced that  he  has  no  authority  over  me, 
no  right  to  meddle  in  my  affairs,  none, 
that  is,  except  what  he  himself  assumes. 
You  would  have  to  know  Myles  to  know 
how  much  he  can  assume.  You  see,  he 
has  known  me  ever  since  I  was  a  little 
girl,  and  he  is  by  nature  dictatorial.  I 
suppose  he  considers  my  grandmother's 
illness  to  have  deprived  me  of  a  much 
needed  guardian,  hence  his  counsel, 
which  I  regard  myself  as  having  taken 
very  sweetly.     I  shall  speak  plainly  to 


him  by  and  by.  Just  now,  he  is  giving 
me  nothing  to  complain  of.  He  has  been 
altogether  neutral  and  colourless  in  his 
manner  since  the  little  passage-at-arms  I 
wrote  you  about.  I  wish  I  did  not  have 
to  explain  so  much,  or  rather,  that  I  had 
not  so  much  to  explain,  it  leaves  so  little 
space  for  that  which  is  worth  saying. 

I  am  so  glad,  dear,  that  you  will  soon 
be  having  it  cooler  in  New  York.  When 
Aunt  Letitia  opens  her  house  I  shall  run 
over  there  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  that  is, 
unless  by  that  time  I  am  finally  released. 
My  grandmother  seems  to  be  gaining 
very  slightly  in  strength,  but  there  cannot 
be  any  real  improvement,  the  doctors  say. 
Miss  Mackillay  is  back  on  night  duty, 
and  I  am  thankful  for  that.  The  little 
that  I  see  of  Miss  Burden  is  soothing  and 
reassuring  to  my  spirit.  She  is  the  only 
person  I  have  to  do  with  in  these  days 
who  does  not  make  some  demand  upon 
me.  I  am  using  a  very  subtle  and  skillful 
diplomacy  to  interest  Myles  in  her.  Fancy 
me  as  a  matchmaker!  Neither  of  them 
suspects — unless  it  is  Miss  B.  and  she 
smiles  her  Mona  Lisa  smile,  and  lifts  her 
drooping  eyelids  in  the  demurest  way 
that  I  ever  saw  that  eloquent  action  per- 
formed. She  has  the  quiet,  gliding  move- 
ments of  a  woman  who  can  keep  her  own 
counsel. 

How  gratifying  to  receive  all  those  let- 
ters appreciative  of  your  work  1  I  shall 
be  there  to  hear  the  course  of  talks  you 
are  preparing  to  give  next  winter,  yes,  in 
any  case.  There  is  a  limit  to  all  sacrifice. 
I  shall  tell  them  the  simple  truth  and 
come  to  you.  Don't  I  know,  better  than 
you,  even,  how  you  need  me  ?  For  twen- 
ty-eight years  you  have  had  to  make  the 
best  of  life  without  me — long  enough. 
I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  there  is  no 
other  claim  upon  me  that  can  count 
against  that. 

Oh,  the  little  things  I  think  of  that  I 
shall  do  for  you !  You  would  laugh  that 
dear,  quizzical  laugh  of  yours  if  I  should 
try  to  tell  you  them  in  detail.  They  in- 
clude every  possible  service  from  cooking 
your  meals  to  typewriting  your  manu- 
scripts. Oh,  I  shall  spoil  you,  I  suppose 
— make  you  detestably  selfish  like  the 
men  one  hears  about.  I  have  heard  mar- 
ried women  talk  of  spoiled  husbands; 
they  are  awful  monsters,  it  seems,  equal 
in  their  atrocities  to  the  wicked  giants  of 
the  fairy  tales.    Tony,  would  you  drop  a 
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collar  here,  and  a  necktie  there,  and  put 
your  feet  on  the  sofa  cushions,  and  run 
the  shades  up  to  the  top  of  the  windows, 
and  leave  cigar  stubs  on  the  piano,  and 
kick  your  slippers  under  a  chair,  and 
then  put  on  your  coat  and  go  out  in  the 
cheerful  expectation  that  your  wife  would 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  restore  order? 
Well,  you  may  do  all  those  things.  I  sup- 
pose I  should  fold  the  necktie  and  pat  the 
pillows  lovingly  into  shape,  and  go  down 
on  thankful  knees  to  brush  up  the  cigar 
ashes  and  burnt  matches  you  had  scat- 
tered about.  It  doesn't  seem  as  if  there 
could  be  too  much  to  do  for  you — the 
more  the  better.  If  you  should  lose  one 
of  your  arms  I  don't  believe  yQU  would 
ever  miss  it,  if  I  were  with  you — as  I 
should  be. 

Ah,  well,  you  are  laughing  at  me  after 
all !  I  can  see  the  light  in  your  dear  eyes 
while  you  read.  Laugh  if  you  like,  sir, 
but  I  can  tell  you  what  perhaps  you  do 
not  know,  that  every  woman,  unless  she  is 
a  beast  of  selfishness,  is  part  mother  as 
well  as  all  sweetheart  to  the  man  she 
loves.  Never  fear  but  you  will  have  to 
take  care  of  me  too.  One  of  the  things 
I  mean  to  do  after  I  come  to  you  is  to  be 
just  a  little  bit  ill,  so  that  you  can  sit  by 
me  and  look  big  and  protecting,  and  feed 
me  my  beef  tea  with  a  spoon.  Tony, 
don't  laugh  at  that,  please.  I  do  mean 
it.  I  am  so  alone,  you  do  not  know  how 
alone  I  feel.  .  .  .  There,  now,  that's 
all  of  that.  For  my  sake,  dearest,  and  the 
respect  I  think  you  feel  for  me,  bear  in 
mind  that  all  this  nonsense  could  only 
be  written  for  your  eyes  and  for  no 
others.  I  recollect  saying  once,  very 
wisely  and  confidently,  that  whatever  else 
I  might  do  I  would  never  write  love  let- 
ters, oh,  no,  never  would  I  commit  myself 
to  folly  with  pen  and  ink.  And  now  you 
see.  Well,  the  wisdom  of  those  days  is 
foolishness  to  me  since  I  knew  you,  and 
surely  if  you  were  to  leave  my  letters 
about  and  the  chambermaid  should  read 
them,  she  would  be  willing  to  admit  that 
love  cannot  always  be  held  in  check  by 
prudence — any  woman  would. 


I  have  been  sitting  here  and  thinking, 
thinking,  oh,  ever  so  long.  Now  it  is 
eleven  o'clock  and  I  begin  to  feel  sleepy. 
A  few  hours  of  forget  fulness,  and  then 
">mes  morning  and  your  letter. 


By  the  River,  Thursday,  Sept  9th. 

I  have  brought  my  writing  things  out 
here  in  order  to  be  secure  from  interrup- 
tion while  I  write,  and  now  I  am  going  to 
answer  all  the  questions  you  have  been 
asking  me.  You  say  in  your  dear,  kind, 
last  letter,  that  you  don't  think  you  haiFe 
catechised  me  so  much  as  I  have  imag- 
ined. You  simply  trusted  me  to  be  in  all 
things  as  frank  with  you  as  you  would  be 
with  me  (no  woman  on  earth  was  ever 
that,  Tony),  but  that  now  you  do  ask  me 
to  put  still  more  confidence  in  you  and 
unburden  my  mind  of  all  that  is  troubling 
it.  It  is  easily  said !  I  know  that  to  you 
the  request  seems  a  simple  one,  and  you 
cannot  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to 
accede.  I  wanted  to  be  with  you  when 
we  talked.  You  and  I  came  together 
with  the  suddenness  in  which  all  the  red 
things  happen ;  we  never  had  time  to  talk 
of  anything  but  our  love,  and  besides, 
there  was  nothinjg  else  after  that.  A  few 
weeks,  which  did  nothing  to  make  the 
great  thing  seem  less  wonderful,  and  then 
I  was  called  away  here,  so  abruptly  that 
we  had  only  time  to  say  good-bye,  and 
ever  since  I  have  been  held  fast  in  my 
false  position,  helpless  to  explain  myself 
to  you  by  letter,  unable  to  see  you  even 
for  a  day,  and  knowing  all  the  time  that 
you  feel  me  to  be  lacking  in  frankness, 
the  one  quality  that  you  value  most  in 
yourself  and  in  others. 

It  has  been  terribly  hard,  and  now 
comes  the  hardest  thing  of  all — the  task 
of  making  myself  clear  to  you  by  written 
words,  with  no  chance  of  making  any 
appeal  but  that  of  reason,  without  even 
your  eyes  to  reassure  me,  nothing  to  tdl 
me  how  far  I  am  incurring  your  dis- 
pleasure— just  bidden  to  tell  the  "simple" 
truth — as  if  the  truth  were  ever  simple ! 

I  don't  know  how  I  feel  to-day,  much 
as  if  it  did  not  matter  what  happened,  I 
think.  I  wrote  you  yesterday  what  you 
must  have  thought  a  very  superficial  let- 
ter ;  but  somehow  through  the  long  hours 
of  the  night  I  found  myself  slowly,  very 
slowly,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  stead- 
ily, as  if  I  were  being  led  by  some  power 
outside  myself,  coming  to  the  conviction 
that  the  truth — in  so  far  as  truth  can  ever 
lie  in  mere  facts — was  something  you 
had  a  right  to  know.  Of  course  your 
right  has  always  included  everything, 
but  what  I  mean  is  that  I  came  to  the 
point  where  I  saw  that  I  must  unburden 
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my  mind  of  all  it  contained,  and  hand 
the  whole  over  to  you  to  deal  with  ac- 
cording to  your  judgment.  This  may 
be  mere  weakness  in  me,  or  it  may  be  an 
awakening  regard  for  what  you  call 
truth,  a  term  I  am  not  sure  that  I  un- 
derstand, but  something  in  me  has 
broken  down. 

How  you  should  have  guessed  that  I 
was  concealing  anything  from  you  I  can- 
not imagine,  unless  it  is  that  love  has 
made  me  transparent,  but  it  is  true  that 
I    have  concealed  something,   and  you 
knew  that  as  you  know  all  things,  sim- 
ply because  you  are  you.    I  am  trusting 
you  to  see  as  I  see,  and  you  are  under 
that  obligation,  are  you  not,  Tony  dear? 
You  could  not  force  me  to  tell  you  any- 
thing that  you  would  suffer  to  injure  me 
in  your  eyes. 

Well,  then,  it  is  a  fact  (but  not  true 
if  I  know  what  the  word  means)  that 
before  I  met  you  I  was  engaged  to  M. 

H .    I  cannot  write  his  whole  name 

in  such  a  connection.  It  happened  last 
February,  the  day  before  my  grand- 
mother's will  was  made.  She  arranged 
it  with  M.  in  a  perfectly  coldblooded  way, 
telling  him  it  was  her  wish  that  her 
property  should  not  be  divided,  nor  that 
portion  of  it  invested  in  the  mills  be  with- 
drawn, therefore  she  would  leave  all  ex- 
cept a  few  small  legacies  to  me  on  con- 
dition that  M.  would  marry  me  and  as- 
sume the  guardianship,  a  legal  protec- 
torate over  myself  and  the  property. 
This  condition  was  understood  between 
ourselves,  not  stipulated  in  the  will  itself. 
Tony,  you  know  that  marriages  cannot 
be  made  in  that  way,  but  I  did  not  know 
it  then,  nor  think  about  it  as  it  seems  to 
me  now  any  girl  of  my  age  and  intelli- 
gence would  inevitably  have  done.  I 
had  never  loved  any  man  but  my  father, 
and  how  should  I  know  what  was  lack- 
ing in  this  man?  Moreover  I  had  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  dominated  by  my 
grandmother's  passion  for  ruling  every- 
thing. I  knew  that  M.  could  never 
dominate  me  in  that  way,  and  I  was  not 
in  the  least  afraid  of  his  lording  it 
over  me  as  he  had  over  poor  Nellie.  So 
I  consented,  lightly  enough,  as  I  believe 
many  girls  do  who  have  had  no  previous 
experience  to  teach  them  how  to  judge  a 
man  when  he  presents  himself  in  the  light 
of  a  possible  husband.  I  made  two  or 
three  conditions;  first,  that  the  engage- 


ment should  be  kept  strictly  private  until 
I  chose  to  announce  it,  and  second,  that 
I  should  be  allowed  to  pay  Aunt  Letitia 
a  prolonged  visit.  M.  readily  consented 
to  both — you  can  judge  how  much  he 
cared.  The  principal  feature  in  the  whole 
arrangement  was  that  my  grandmother's 
property  would  not  be  divided  among 
several  heirs,  and  so  cause  inconvenience 
to  his  business — I  should  be  such  a  docile 
stockholder ! 

Well,  there  you  have  the  "truth."  This 
much  I  will  swear  to — the  word  love  has 
never  been  spoken  between  us— do  I  need 
to  tell  you  any  more  of  him  ?  What  does 
such  a  man  want  with  a  wife  at  all  ?  It 
is  well  for  him,  indeed,  that  he  is  not 
to  have  me,  for  I  should  lead  him  a  dread- 
ful life,  not  of  deliberate  intention,  but 
by  reason  of  the  eternal  laws  that  govern 
attraction  and  repulsion,  the  laws  that 
made  me  turn  to  you,  dear,  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  I  required  in  a  man — 
goodness,  truth,  strength,  and  sweetness, 
and  that  make  me  turn  from  him  in  spite 
of  all  there  is  in  his  character  which  one 
is  forced  to  respect.  He  is  older  and 
wiser  than  I :  he  should  have  known  that 
a  woman  like  me  could  not  be  happy  with 
a  man  like  him.  No,  he  is  not  wiser,  for 
he  is  without  intuition,  and  it  is  not  with 
one's  reason  that  one  perceives  the  eternal 
laws.  He  has  no  insight.  He  could  give 
me  much  that  he  himself  values  and  con- 
sequently thinks  would  satisfy  me,  but 
I,  the  real  Madge,  would  be  forever  un- 
known to  him.  He  asked  me  because  he 
felt  the  arrangement  to  be  appropriate. 
Besides  Grandmother  Pullen  led  him  up 
to  it,  and  when  Grandmother  Pullen 
leads,  the  horse  not  only  goes  to  water, 
but  drinks. 

Even  I  was  led  to  the  water,  but  one 
swallow  was  enough.  And  Tony,  the 
moment  I  saw  you,  I  began  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  loving  a  man  and 
not  loving  him.  Now,  you  see,  here  is 
the  distinction  between  a  fact  and  the 
truth — I  am  engaged  to  M.  and  I  love 
you.  •  Could  there  be  a  simpler  illustra- 
tion ?  A  bare,  cold,  lifeless  fact,  and  th^ 
warm,  radiant,  living  truth.  You  see, 
do  you  not? 

I  know  what  your  next  question  will 
be — What  am  I  going  to  do  about  it? 
Dear  Tony,  I  can't  do  anything  just  now. 
To  mention  the  matter  to  my  grand- 
mother would  kill  her  at  once,  if  she  un- 
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derstood  the  meaning  of  what  I  said  at 
all.  So  I  must  be  silent  for  the  present. 
M.  will  be  told  at  the  very  earliest  op- 
portunity, as  soon  as  this  strain  of  sus- 
pense is  over.  He  will  be  very  much 
displeased  and  disgusted;  will  think  me 
fickle  and  erratic  and  unaccountable,  and 
will  probably  tell  me  so ;  but  he  will  go 
his  regular  way  just  as  he  did  before,  or 
for  that  matter,  is  doing  now.  Believe 
me,  Tony,  he  is  not  in  the  least  like  one's 
fiance.  Of  course  I  should  speak  out 
before  them  all,  rather  than  allow  that! 

Oh,  well  the  thing  is  off  my  mind,  and 
I  am  so  glad  I  Write  me  a  good  letter 
and  tell  me  you  love  me  better  for  hav- 
ing been  honest,  then  I  shall  realise,  as 
I  cannot  now,  the  advantage  in  having 
put  into  words  this  most  unreal  of  facts. 
You  see  it  is  not  in  any  degree  important, 
a  mere  shadowy  thing  which  is  soon  to 
fade  entirely  away  in  the  light  of  our 
great  love.  I  have  had  a  sleepless  night 
thinking  how  I  could  write  so  that  you 
would  be  sure  to  understand,  and  now 
I  can  only  hope  that  I  have  succeeded. 
You  do  understand,  Tony,  do  you  not? 

I  shall  be  restless  until  I  have  your 
answer  to  this,  then  I  shall  feel  com- 
forted. It  does  free  one's  mind  to  tell 
out  what  is  in  it;  I  think  I  can  realise 
something  of  what  the  confessional  is  to 
a  good  Catholic.  Now  you  know,  dear- 
est, all  there  is  to  know,  and  after  this 
we  can  give  our  attention  solely  to  our- 
selves. Will  you  tell  me  more  about  the 
lectures  you  are  planning  to  give  ?  You 
dear,  red-handed  socialist!  But  in  the 
next  letter  write  only  of  the  love. 

Saturday,  September  i  ith. 
I  will  try  to  reason  as  you  would  have 
me.  You  say :  "I  am  glad  you  have  told 
me  all  there  was  to  tell.  It  is  what  I 
more  than  half  divined  when  you  first 
went  back  to  Pullen.  My  dear  girl,  I 
make  allowance  for  our  different  ways  of 
looking  at  things,  which  are  natural  ones 
on  both  sides.  For  myself  I  cannot  rea- 
son along  any  lines  that  would  justify 
you  in  holding  your  present  position  with 
regard  to  the  people  there,  while  you  still 
consider  your  future  to  belong  to  me. 
Now,  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do 
not  for  one  instant  mean  to  imply  that 
you  are  deliberately  deceiving  any  one, 
only  that  you  are  deluding  yourself  in 
clinging  to  the  belief  that  you  ought  for 


any  reason  to  keep  further  silence.     I 
am  not  putting  forward  any  claim  for 
myself,  or  even  for  the  others.     I  am 
thinking   solely   of   you,   and   your   ac- 
countability to  your  own  true  self.     I 
want  you  to  act  from  within,  because  only 
by  your  so  doing  can  any  of  us  obtain 
that  part  of  you  which  justly  belongs  to 
us.    I  must  not  advise  you ;  it  would  only 
be  overruling  your  will  with  my  own; 
and  to  ask  you  to  act  from  my  notions 
of  the  right  course  would  be  to  influence 
you  to  do  something  which  was  outside 
your   own    lines    of    conduct,    and    for 
which  you  might  very  justly  blame  me 
in  the  future.     It  must  be  Madge  who 
acts.    My  word  to  you  is,  Be  honest  and 
straightforward,  considering   results  as 
little  as  possible.    Confer  with  the  best 
in  yourself — that  is  the  utmost  any  of 
us  can  do." 

And  that  is  all — all  you  have  to  say  to 
me.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer.  I 
know  as  well  as  if  you  had  told  me  so, 
that  you  think  I  ought  to  go  to  Myles 
and  perhaps  to  my  grandmother  also, 
with  a  plain  statement  of  the  whole  case, 
as  it  stands.  Well,  perhaps  if  you  had 
told  me  to  do  it,  I  could  do  even  that, 
though  it  would  be  to  take  her  life  in 
my  hands.  If  you  had  bidden  me,  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  had  the  message. 
But  in  cold  blood,  and  of  myself  alone, 
I  cannot  do  the  thing.  Once  more 
Tony — oh,  I  beg  of  you  to  think  of  it 
in  this  way! — it  cannot  be  judged  from 
the  outside,  and  according  to  fixed  prin- 
ciples. Everything  is  modified  by  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  is  it  not  so  in 
all  your  experience  of  life  and  conduct? 
It  would  have  been  far  better  if  I  had 
not  told  you  what  I  did,  for  you  who  are 
outside  cannot  see,  as  I  from  the  inside 
see  so  plainly,  that  it  makes  no  difference 
to  anybody  whether  Myles  is  enlightened 
now  or  a  few  weeks  later.  Tony,  he  does 
not  love  me,  or  even  care  for  me.  He  is 
too  self-centered  to  care  for  anybody. 
He  respects  himself  first,  and  his  duty 
because  it  is  a  part  of  himself.  Surely 
you  know  the  type. 

Won't  you  trust  me  a  Jittle  longer? 
You  say  you  leave  it  all  with  me.  Then 
wait  a  little.  I  cannot,  for  your  sake  I 
cannot,  make  any  change  in  my  position 
here.  All  these  things  will  in  the  end 
adjust  themselves,  and  along  what  you 
call  natural  lines.    How  much  better  to 
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let  it  all  be  settled  that  way !    If  he  were 
in    any  sense  my  lover! — but  he  is  not. 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  man  more 
self-contained.    I  am  doing  all  I  can  to 
divert  his  alleged  interest  in  me  into  Miss 
Burden's  direction.    I  have  already  told 
you  I  mean  he  shall  marry  her.    I  was 
really  serious;  the  plan  is  most  appro- 
priate and  quite  feasible.     She  has  no 
love  for  her  profession,  per  se,  and  she 
could  not  hope  to  do  better  than  marry 
Myles.    Neither  she  nor  any  one  else  in 
Pullen  outside  the  three  persons  imme- 
diately concerned,  knows  of  this  queer 
engagement,  so  to  her  Myles  is  simply  an 
eligible   man  and   a  possible  husband. 
Depend  upon  it,  she  has  turned  the  idea 
over  in  her  pretty  head. 

I  cannot  hope  that  my  reasoning  will 
make  any  appeal  to  you.  That  must  be 
because  I  have  not  the  ability  to  make  it 
clear  and  logical  rather  than  because  it 
is  faulty  in  itself.  If  you  would  only  tell 
me  what  to  do— but  then  I  might  have 
to  refuse  you,  and  that  would  kill  me. 
Simply,  there  is  only  one  course  to  keep. 
Oh,  it  seems  incredible  that  a  wretched 
cobweb  should  fall  between  us  and  look 
to  you  like  a  network  of  iron,  while  I 
am  powerless  to  brush  it  away! 

I  walked  over  to  South  Pullen  yester- 
day, and  there  was  no  letter.  I  suppose 
you  thought  it  best  not  to  write  until  you 
should  have  mine  of  Thursday.  Well, 
all  you  do  is  true  and  right.  But  your 
letter  has  chilled  me,  and  I  cannot  speak 
of  myself.  I  know  you  are  greater  than 
I,  but  it  cannot  be  I  am  altogether  un- 
worthy of  you  when  I  love  you  so. 
Tell  me  what  to  do ! 

Friday,  September  16th. 
Against  the  inevitable  there  is  no 
prayer  that  can  prevail.  This,  then  is 
my  last  letter  to  you  for  the  present,  per- 
haps forever.  You  say  you  cannot  con- 
sider yourself  to  have  any  claim  upon 
me  so  long  as  I  am  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged to  another  man,  and  that  with 
such  complications  as  make  it  imperative 
I  should  act  with  more  than  the  scrupu- 
lousness required  in  an  ordinary  case.  I 
have  said  everything  I  could  say,  made 
every  appeal.  You  can  see  only  one 
course — absolute,  plain,  uncompromising 
truth-telling,  and  that  course  I  cannot 
pursue.  Therefore  you  leave  me  in  the 
silence  where  you  ftnjnd  me,  only  it  is 


deeper  and  more  intense,  because  the 
music  has  stopped.  Not  forever ;  I  know 
it  will  sound  again,  and  that  is  why  I 
would  not  give  up  my  position  if  I  could. 
You  love  me,  and  love  never  changes.  I 
have  learned  that,  knowing  as  I  do  the 
difference  between  an  eternal  love  and 
the  earthly  substitute  that  so  many 
women  accept  because  they  must  fill  their 
lives  with  something. 

I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that  I 
am  not  unhappy,  but  such  is  the  strange 
fact.  Nor  have  I  any  fear  for  the  future. 
A  wonderful  power  seems  holding  me 
up.  It  is  as  if  I  looked  out  from  a  moun- 
tain-top, and  saw,  far  off,  the  peak  where 
I  was  one  day  to  stand  with  you.  There 
are  valleys  between,  deep  and  dark,  and 
1  must  descend  into  them,  but  I  am  brave 
and  strong,  "I  am  captain  of  my  soul." 

Tony,  I  shall  write  to  you  each  day 
just  as  I  have  done,  and  the  letters,  or 
diary,  if  you  would  rather  call  it  so,  will 
be  laid  away  till  the  time  comes  when 
you  wish  to  see  them.  These  have  been 
five  blessed  months,  in  spite  of  the  separ- 
ation and  the  misunderstanding  and  the 
pain.  God  bless  you,  my  own  Tony.  It 
is  not  good-bye.  I  shall  feel  you  near,  and 
I  shall  come  to  you  in  my  thoughts.  The 
power  that  led  me  to  you  five  months 
ago  will  not  allow  the  bond  to  loosen  by 
absence.  And  our  Day  will  come.  Till 
it  does,  and  forever,  I  am  your  own 
Madge. 

Saturday,  September  17th. 

This  is  a  letter  to  you,  to  be  written 
and  addressed,  and  laid  away  till  you  can 
have  it.  When  you  read  it,  I  shall  be 
sitting  beside  you,  leaning  my  head 
against  your  shoulder.  All  the  way 
along  as  you  read  you  will  be  stopping 
and  asking  me  to  explain,  and  as  you 
turn  your  head  your  cheek  will  rest  upon 
my  hair.  It  is  only  to  wait  a  little  while 
and  then  I  shall  come  to  you  with  all 
that  belongs  to  me,  and  it  will  be  yours. 
I  can  tell  you  now,  for  you  will  not  see 
this  until  all  is  made  right,  what  my  real 
reason  is  for  not  making  things  plain  to 
the  people  here. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  so  often 
said,  it  is  not  their  affair;  but  the  one 
thing  I  am  thinking  most  of  is  that  I 
must  come  into  possession  of  my  grand- 
mother's property,  which  in  both  the 
legal  and  moral  sense  rightfully  belongs 
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to  me.  I  could  not  explain  this  to  Myles, 
for  he  would  say  that  she  had  intended 
the  will  to  be  conditional  upon  our  mar- 
riage— oh,  the  word! — and  he  would 
never  be  generous  enough  to  admit  that 
I  had  any  right  to  the  advantage  of  the 
will  unless  I  complied  with  the  conditions 
literally.  And  heaven  knows  the  place 
is  uncomfortable  enough  now,  with  my 
grandmother  grimly  silent  as  if  she  could 
help  me,  but  would  not ;  and  Myles's  ex- 
alted air  of  being  the  one  person  about 
whom  the  whole  situation  revolves. 

And  so,  to  state  the  matter  plainly,  I 
intend  to  remain  silent  until  my  rights 
are  legalised,  when  I  will  at  once  make 
myself  clear  to  Myles.  He  could  cer- 
tainly not  wish  to  take  an  unwilling  wife, 
and  the  readjustment  will  be  simple. 
Now  no  more  of  this.  I  do  believe  that 
even  before  you  see  me  again  you  will 
understand  me  better,  so  it  will  be  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  clear  myself  to 
you. 

Larry  was  here  last  night.  I  was  glad 
to  see  him,  for  I  was  in  a  strange  con- 
dition of  mind  that  made  me  a  little 
afraid  of  myself.  Not  sad  in  the  least — 
exhilarated,  rather,  with  the  kind  of 
solemn  joy  one  feels  in  dying,  I  imagine. 
I  did  not  like  it  to  go  too  far ;  I  could  not 
feel  quite  sure  what  it  would  do  to  me, 
so  when  he  came  I  let  myself  be  as  flip- 
pant and  inconsequent  as  any  schoolgirl. 

He  said,  "Miss  Madge,  I  have  never 
seen  you  like  this  before.  You  have  as 
many  moods  as  the  New  England 
climate." — not  bad,  was  it? 

I  don't  remember  whether  I  thought  to 
mention  to  you  at  the  time — my  mind  was 
always  so  full  of  more  important  things 
when  I  was  writing  to  you — that  one  day 
when  Mr.  Norrice  and  I  met  in  the  road 
he  talked  to  me  more  seriously  than  ever 
before  about  Larry,  begging  leave  to  be 
perfectly  frank  with  me  and  going  on  to 
ask  me  "for  the  boy's  own  sake,"  as  he 
said,  to  be  as  guarded  as  possible  in  my 
manner  with  him. 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  said,  "I  don't 
quite  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Norrice. 
Do  you  think  me  too  free?" 

By  no  means,  he  hastened  to  say,  only 
— there  was  a  look  of  consciousness  in 
his  eyes,  a  young  man  of  Larry's  age  did 
not  always  understand  a  woman's  kind- 
ness, and  might  mistake  it  for  something 
more  significant. 


I  laughed  so  hilariously  that  I  think 
he  was  rather  annoyed,  and  a  little  dis- 
concerted— it  must  have  been  one  of  my 
happy  days,  because  there  have  been 
days  at  a  time  when  I  couldn't  laugh  at 
all.  We  had  met  on  my  way  home  from 
South  Pullen,  and  I  had  a  big  letter  from 
you  in  my  chatelaine  bag — I  remember  I 
felt  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  in  a 
humour  to  be  amused  at  anything.  It 
struck  me  as  simply  funny  that  I  should 
be  accused  of  leading  Larry  on  when  I 
had  snubbed  the  boy  so  unmercifully, 
sending  him  away  again  and  again,  and 
forbidding  him  the  house  almost. 

"I  think  it  is  you  who  are  mistaken  in- 
stead of  Larry,"  I  said. 

His  eyes  flashed  with  a  look  that  made 
his  face  for  the  time  being  quite  inter- 
esting ;  but  he  bowed  as  if  he  would  con- 
cede the  point  rather  than  argue  it — with 
a  woman,  I  suppose  he  thought 

"I  have  been  with  him  every  day  since 
the  first  of  June,"  he  said,  quite  firmly 
and  evidently  much  in  earnest.  "He  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  he  has  the  making  of  a 
man.  I  should  consider  it  very  deplor- 
able if  at  this  time  in  his  life  he  were  to 
come  by  any  experience  that  should  sad- 
den or  embitter  him." 

I  wanted  to  laugh  again;  Larry,  sad- 
dened and  embittered,  was  a  person  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  However,  I  saw  that 
Mr.  Norrice  was  serious  and  his  feelings 
were  at  that  time  more  to  be  considered 
than  Larry's.  He  is  one  of  those  persons 
who  look  at  everything  in  the  aspect  of 
its  deepest  significance,  a  man  you  could 
safely  turn  to  in  trouble,  but  who  might 
be  rather  out  of  place  when  there  was 
any  fun  going  on.  However,  I  had  my 
own  dignity  to  defend,  you  see.  I  said, 
"What  are  you  accusing  me  of,  Mr. 
Norrice  ?" 

"And  I  know  you  would  be  very  sorry 
afterward  if  you  were  unintentionally  to 
mislead  him,"  he  went  on,  very  quietly. 

Now,  it  is  funny,  is  it  not,  that  while 
I  was  engaged  to  two  men  I  should  be 
accused  of  misleading  another?  What 
I  wanted  most  at  that  moment  was  that 
Mr.  Norrice  should  go  his  way  and  leave 
me  to  sit  down  and  read  your  letter.  So 
I  answered,  as  simply  as  I  knew  how : 

"Indeed,  I  should,  Mr.  Norrice.  I 
don't  think  I  know  the  first  principles  of 
coquetry.  There  never  was  a  girl,  I  be- 
lieve, who  was  less  of  a  flirt.     I  like 
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Larry  just  about  as  I  do  Maidie,  and  I 
think,  as  you  do,  that  there  is  the  making 
of  a  man  in  him.  You  know  you  wanted 
me  to  use  my  influence  to  get  him  to 
study,  and  I  did  try  to  use  it,  such  as  it 
was.  I  talked  to  him  very  seriously.  I 
told  him  I  should  be  dreadfully  disap- 
pointed if  he  failed  to  pass,  and  that  you 
and  his  mother  would  both  feel  that  it 
was  my  fault  that  he  had  wasted  his 
time.  Wasn't  that  what  you  meant  I 
should  do?" 

He  was  looking  down  at  the  ground 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  he  did 
not  raise  his  eyes  for  an  instant.  When 
he  did  so,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  hum- 
ourous twinkle  in  them. 

"Well,  something  like  that.  I  think 
you  may  give  yourself  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing furnished  Lawrence  with  a  motive 
for  work.  He  has  said  several  times  that 
he  would  shoot  himself  before  he  would 
go  and  tell  you  that  he  didn't  pass." 

"That's  good.  He'll  only  be  here  a 
little  while  longer,  and  I'll  try  not  to  un- 
do my  beautiful  work.  Where  is  he 
this  morning,  by  the  way  ?" 

"I  left  him  cutting  asters,"  said  Mr. 
Norrice,  dryly,  and  I  knew  by  his  tone 
that  the  asters  were  for  me.  Sure  enough, 
they  arrived  in  an  hour's  time,  their 
stalks  still  wet  with  the  dew. 

Now  there  are  no  more  walks  to  South 
Pullen.  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  bear  to 
go  over  that  road  again — not  until  I 
have  made  my  peace  with  you.  I  shall 
avoid  walking  in  that  direction,  for  I 
must  not  allow  myself  to  be  unhappy. 
It  would  make  me  weak,  and  I  need  all* 
my  strength  for  what  is  before  me. 

Sunday,  September  19th. 

I  folded  yesterday's  letter,  put  it  in 
an  envelope  and  sealed  it.  I  didn't  go 
as  far  as  to  put  a  stamp  on,  but  I  wanted 
it  to  look  like  a  real  letter.  It  didn't ;  no 
letter  does  without  a  stamp.  After  all, 
I  need  not  keep  up  such  a  childish  pre- 
tense. You  will  have  all  that  I  write 
some  time,  and  the  form  will  make  no 
difference  to  you  then,  and  so  need  not 
to  me  now. 

This  is  a  lovely  September  afternoon 
— or  might  be  under  happier  circum- 
stances. I  did  not  sleep  so  very  well  last 
night,  and  feel  a  bit  dull  to-day.  I  have 
performed  my  usual  duties,  and  presently 
will  come  the  inevitable  drive.    To-mor- 


row Maidie  begins  school.  I  wanted  her 
father  to  let  me  teach  her ;  it  would  oc- 
cupy the  time  that  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with,  and  be  a  real  pleasure.  But  he 
believes  in  public  schools  and  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  competition,  and  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well.  I  am  likely  to  go  away 
from  here  almost  any  time  at  a  week's 
notice. 

I  wonder  what  you  are  doing  this  beau- 
tiful strange  Sunday.  Do  you  miss  me? 
We  cannot  be  really  separated,  ever,  in 
this  world,  nor  in  any  other.  I  have  been 
trying  to  say  some  things  to  you — in  the 
silence,  as  one  talks  to  God.  I  close  my 
eyes  and  sit  trying  to  reach  you  until  I 
almost  lose  consciousness  of  where  I  am, 
and  then  I  try  to  conjure  up  your  face.  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware  of  me,  and  that 
in  the  true  sense  we  are  together.  Space 
and  time  mean  nothing  except  to  our  poor 
finite  conception.  I  know  you  think  of 
me  and  love  me,  which  means  far  more 
than  to  be  with  you  without  the  love.  As 
long  as  you  are  in  the  world  and  love  me, 
I  can  never  be  unhappy  or  really  alone. 

Tuesday,  September  21st. 

Would  it  seem  foolish  to  you  if  you 
knew  it,  my  writing  to  you  just  as  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  putting 
the  poor  little  letter  away  in  a  drawer  to 
lie  in  the  dark  until  our  own  particular 
Judgment  Day?  Well,  the  sun  will  not 
be  cold,  nor  the  stars  old,  then.  It  is 
always  possible  that  to-morrow  may 
bring  the  Judgment,  and  that  thought 
upholds  me. 

Only  the  inspiration  to  write  seems 
lacking  a  little.  I  have  not  your  reply  to 
anticipate,  and  that  takes  away  the  zest. 
Still,  when  the  time  comes  you  will  want 
the  history  of  each  day.  I  wish  I  had 
asked  you  for  a  list  of  books  to  read.  I 
have  begun  Mill  upon  my  own  recom- 
mendation, and  I  find  him  fascinating. 
I  keep  thinking  of  questions  I  want  to 
ask  you.  I  am  writing  those  down  in  a 
note  book.  I  shall  come  back  to  you 
bristling  with  information  and  queries. 
How  we  shall  enjoy  comparing  notes !  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  ask  you  to  keep  a 
journal  for  me, — perhaps  you  will  think 
to  do  it.  I  might  write  now  and  sug- 
gest it,  only  I  don't  quite  know  whether 
you  would  wish  to  hear  from  me. 

Oh,  Tony,  how  that  sounds !  After  I 
had  written  it  I  sat  looking  at  the  sen- 
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tence.    What  can  have  come  between  us  ? 
Nothing,  nothing,  nothing. 

I  have  just  picked  up  one  of  our  fa- 
vourite volumes  to  divert  my  mind  for  a 
little.  And  the  first  thing  my  eye  rested 
on  was  something  that  made  me  shut  the 
book: 

"Ah,  Love,  but  a  day, 
And  the  world  has  changed  1" 

I  don't  want  to  think  one  thought  like 
that.  Nothing  is  changed.  Nothing 
could  be  unless  the  love  changed  first, 
and  that  cannot  be.    It  can  never  be. 

Saturday,  September  25th. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  write  as  regu- 
larly as  I  thought  I  should.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  letter  you  will  read  the 
next  day,  and  one  you  may  never  see,  is 
significant  to  a  loving  woman  whose  one 
wish  is  to  be  loved  in  return  for  the  love 
she  gives.  But  to-day  my  spirits  are  a 
little  lighter.  I  have  not  been  able  to  eat 
or  sleep,  till  last  night.  I  was  too  worn 
out  to  lie  awake,  and  this  morning  I  woke 
somewhat  refreshed. 

But,  oh,  my  heavy  heart !  the  days  drag 
slowly!  If  it  were  not  for  Lawrence 
and  Maidie  I  do  not  know  how  this 
silence  and  suspense  could  be  borne.  They 
are  young  and  full  of  the  abounding  vi- 
tality that  makes  one  hopeful  for  the 
world,  despite  one's  own  bitterness  and 
trouble.  Larry  has  been  working  hard. 
He  has  taken  his  exams,  and  will  go  back 
to  Cambridge  next  week  if  he  passes.  If 
he  does  not  pass,  I  don't  know  what  will 
happen,  except  that  I  shall  probably  be 
held  accountable. 

I  have  had  all  the  week  an  almost  ir- 
resistible desire  to  write  you.  Nothing 
but  the  fear  of  your  displeasure  kept  me 
from  it,  not  my  pride  nor  my  judgment. 
I  think  I  have  neither  where  you  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  week  since  you  heard  one 
word  from  me. 

Monday,  September  27th. 

It  is  all  too  true.  Larry  is  a  goose, 
and  I  have  really  something  to  answer 
for,  it  seems, — poor  I,  made  a  criminal 
in  my  own  despite ! 

Yesterday  was  rainy.  Maidie  was 
housed  with  a  slight  cold.  Myles  came 
over  in  the  afternoon,  but  went  home  to 
"tea."  At  eight  Larry's  card  came  up. 
He  had  called  in  the  face  of  my  express 
injunction, — I  had  told  him  he  was  to 


spend  the  last  evening  with  his  mother. 
Mr.  Norrice  has  returned  to  New  York, 
his  services  being  at  an  end- 
Bonnie  and  I  wore  sitting1  in  my  room 
before  a  crackling  wood  fire,  listening  to 
the  pattering  rain  and  mourning  our  lost 
youth.     I  had  a  mind  to  send  Bonnie 
down  in  my  place,  she  looked  so  much 
younger  than  I  felt,  in  her  pale-blue  sik 
jacket  trimmed  with  swansdown.    I  wore 
the  shirt  waist  that  Bonnie  says  is  en- 
becoming,  and  had  not  done  my  hair 
over  since  morning. 

I  walked  to  the  door  without  so  much 
as  glancing  in  the  mirror,  leaving  Bon- 
nie with  her  eyes  bent  upon  Larry's  card, 
trying  to  decipher  it  without  her  glasses. 
She  was  horrified  when  she  found  I  had 
really  gone  down  in  the  objectionable 
blouse,  but  then,  Bonnie  would  think  it 
worth  while  to  dress  for  the  grocery  man. 

Well,  it  makes  little  difference  to  any 
man,  I  believe,  whether  one's  costume  is 
becoming  or  otherwise.  Lawrence  sat 
on  the  music  stool  looking  strung  up  and, 
for  him,  quite  miserable.  I  jumped  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  flunked  his 
Latin  after  all,  but  he  said  no,  he  had 
passed  that  and  geometry,  too.  They 
had  wired  him  the  day  before,  and  he 
wanted  to  come  right  over  and  tell  me, 
only  he  saw  Havenden's  carriage  at  the 
door. 

I  began  to  congratulate  him  in  guarded 
terms,  with  an  uncomfortable  prescience 
that  Mr.  Norrice  was  coming  right 

"And  your  mother  is  so  gratified,  I  am 
sure,"  I  finished,  in  the  most  elder-sis- 
terly tone  I  could  assume. 

"Yes,  she  is  pleased.  You  know,  I've 
done  all  my  work  in  these  last  three 
weeks,  Miss  Madge,  since  you  talked  to 
me  so  beautifully  about  it.  I  told  Nor- 
rice that  if  I  didn't  pass  I'd  shoot  myself.* 

"Oh  P — rather  contemptuously. 

"I  meant  it.  I  should  have  done  it 
You  would  have  thought  I  was  a  stupid 
donkey,  and  I  couldn't  have  borne  that" 

"Well,  there  is  no  use  talking  about  it 
Everything  is  all  right  now.  You've 
got  rid  of  your  conditions — isn't  that 
good  ?  I  feel  quite  proud  to  think  I  had 
any  part  in  it." 

"You  did  the  whole  of  it.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for " 

"Larry,  you  absurd  boy,  trying  to  flat- 
ter me.    If  you  didn't  work  simply  and        \ 
solely   for   your   own   sake   and  your 
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^mother's,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  tell 
i"fc.  Don't  sit  perched  up  on  that  music 
stool;  my  grandmother's  easiest  chairs 
a.re  none  too  comfortable.  You  mustn't 
stay  long,  anyway.  And  so  you  are  leav- 
ing  us  on  Tuesday?" 

"I've  got  to.  That's  what  comes  of 
passing  the  exams.  Miss  Madge,  you 
'will  let  me  write  to  you  sometimes?" 

"I'll  see.    Perhaps,  just  to  tell  me  how 
you  are  getting  on." 

"And  you'll  promise  to  answer?" 
**Oh,  no,  I  never  promise  anything, 
Fm  so  likely  to  change  my  mind.  I 
should  have  nothing  to  write  that  would 
interest  you.  We  only  talk  of  how  much 
nourishment  my  grandmother  has  taken, 
and  there  won't  be  anything  going  on 
here  this  winter,  will  there?  Fve  never 
been  a  winter  in  Pullen  before.  How 
your  mother  will  miss  you !" 

He  was  walking  about  the  room  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  at  this  he 
wheeled  around  and  faced  me.  "I'd  give 
the  world  to  think  that  you  would !" 

I  was  simply  vexed  with  him.  I'm  so 
tired  of  people  1  Maidie  is  the  only  per- 
son in  the  world  I  really  care  for,  ex- 
cept the  one  I  love.  Everybody  else  only 
makes  trouble  for  me. 

"Oh,  Larry,"  I  said,  "please  don't  talk 
that  way.  And  don't  stand  there  and 
look  at  me.  If  you  only  knew  how  tired 
I  am !"  And  all  at  once  my  voice  broke. 
"Miss  Madge!"  he  said,  in  tones  full 
of  sympathy.  I  had  to  lower  my  eye- 
lids to  hide  the  tears.  One  did  run  over, 
I  think,  and  roll  down  my  cheek. 

"Yes,  I'm  tired.  Don't  mind.  I 
oughtn't  to  speak  of  it  to  you.  We  are 
so  miserable  and  dreary  here,  and  I 
dread  the  cold  fall  days  unspeakably.  It 
is  morbid,  of  course.  My  part  is  by  no 
means  the  hardest  one.  I  have  my  health, 
and  I  am  not  obliged  to  stay  in  a  sick- 
room or  sit  up  nights  ruining  my  com- 
plexion. Don't  imagine  I'm  in  a  state 
of  permanent  depression."  And  I  tried 
to  laugh  the  situation  off. 

But  he  looked  quite  serious.  He  took 
a  chair  near  me,  and  bent  over  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  looking  at  the  car- 
pet as  he  spoke. 

"Miss  Madge,"  he  said,  very  simply, 
"there  is  something  I  want  to  say.  Not 
very  much,  I  won't  make  you  uncom- 
fortable. It's  just  this.  In  a  year  and 
a  half  I  shall  come  of  age,  and  then  I 


shall  have  enough  money  to  make  me 
independent.  I  don't  ask  anything  of 
you  in  the  meantime,  not  a  word  or  sign 
of  encouragement ;  I  just  want  to  tell  you 
that  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  feel  ex- 
actly as  I  do  now — that  you  are  the  most 
perfect  woman  in  the  world,  and  I  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  say  to  you  what  I 
know  you  would  rather  I  didn't  say  un- 
til then." 

Could  anything  be  manlier?  He  looked 
so  good,  so  fresh  and  strong  and  true. 
He  seemed  to  have  become  a  man  all  at 
once  and  to  be  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion one  would  show  to  a  senior.  If  I 
had  planned  beforehand  what  to  say  in 
reply  it  would  have  been  something  like 
this:  "Oh,  Larry,  have  I  been  respon- 
sible for  your  getting  such  a  notion  into 
your  head?  Because  you  know  it  can't 
possibly  ever  be." 

But  I  didn't  say  that.  I  got  up,  and 
he  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  and  we 
were  clasping  hands. 

"Larry,  I  feel  the  honor — I  do.  I 
know  just  how  much  it  means.  It  means 
that  all  you  have  and  are  is  at  my  ser- 
vice. Thank  you,  just  as  much  as  if  I 
could  accept  it.  /  know  that  when  you 
are  twenty-one  you  will  realise  that  I 
am  twenty-six,  but  you  do  not  know  it, 
and  it  is  because  you're  not  so  worldly 
now  as  you  will  be  then.  I  shall  be  proud 
to  be  your  friend,  and  I  don't  believe  the 
world  will  change  your  willingness  to 
take  me  in  that  capacity.  Now,  I'm 
afraid  you  must  go.  Don't  come  to  see 
me  again,  but  write  me  as  soon  as  you 
feel  like  it.    I  promise  I'll  answer." 

He  goes  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  miss 
.him,  but  it  wouldn't  have  done  to  tell 
him  so.  It  is  never  best  to  tell  anybody 
anything.  I  wonder  if  that  is  an  epi- 
gram. If  it  is,  I  am  growing  old.  It's 
a  sign  of  age  and  experience  to  begin 
to  formulate  views  of  life. 

Saturday,  October  2d. 
If  I  could  see  it  as  you  do,  Tony,  the 
problem  would  at  once  solve  itself.  If 
from  my  own  conviction  I  could  deter- 
mine to  act  as  you  think  it  my  duty  to 
do,  I  might  in  two  hours'  time  be  a  com- 
paratively happy  woman.  I  find  it  a 
strange  and  puzzling  thing  that  I  can- 
not act  thus,  simply  for  your  sake.  A 
month  ago,  I  should  have  said  that  your 
wish  would  have  far  more  power  to  move 
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me  than  my  own.  Now  I  perceive  that 
in  at  least  one  matter,  it  is  not  so.  I 
should  be  only  too  glad  if  I  could  act 
singly,  but  I  do  not  find  it  possible.  Why, 
I  cannot  tell  you.  It  is  certainly  not  that 
I  am  setting  my  own  will  against  yours, 
— oh,  no,  the  price  is  too  great  to  pay 
for  a  simple  indulgence.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  me  which  responds  to  your 
sense  of  what  in  this  particular  case  it 
would  be  right  to  do,  and  to  undertake 
a  great  action  one  must  feel  the  motive 
power  from  within.  It  would  not  be 
enough  that  I  knew  you  were  probably 
right — as  indeed  I  do  feel  sometimes — I 
must  be  right  in  and  of  myself. 

I  cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  for 
me  to  do  at  present.  If  I  break  what  we 
for  convenience  sake  will  call  my  en- 
gagement with  M.  there  is  still  the  will, 
upon  which  the  whole  matter  really  rests. 
I  should  have  no  moral  right  to  the 
money,  as  he  would  see  it,  and  yet  it 
would  come  to  me  legally,  for  the  will 
cannot  now  be  changed — unless  it  were 
to  be  destroyed  outright,  and  certainly, 
you  could  not  expect  me  to  enlighten  my 
grandmother.  However  I  look  at  the 
case  it  only  turns  over  and  over  like  the 
revolving  of  a  cylinder, — no  beginning 
and  no  end.  There  is  a  chance,  mean- 
while, that  a  natural  readjustment  may 
come  about.  M.  may  fall  in  love  with 
Miss  Burden,  that  is,  with  her  admir- 
able qualities.    That  would  settle  it  all. 

Friday,  October  8th. 

It  is  useless  to  keep  up  the  attempt  to 
write  every  day.  Nothing  happens,  and 
my  thoughts  if  put  on  paper  would  make 
but  dull  reading.  I  do  not  get  on  with 
Mill.  He  is  so  obscure  that  I  do  not 
often  understand  him,  and  the  things  I 
can  understand  he  reiterates  until  I  am 
tired  of  them.  I  think  I  will  give  him 
up  till  I  am  with  you  again,  for  I  have 
the  impression  that  you  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  all  points.  If  you  do  not, 
Mill  must  be  wrong,  and  who  knows  but 
I  might  accept  some  of  the  very  state- 
ments that  you  disagree  with? 

There  are  difficulties  in  this  matter  of 
reading.  The  poets  won't  do ;  they  have 
too  much  to  say  of  separation,  and  that 
brings  the  thought  of  fear,  for  I  do  not 
know  what  is  happening  to  you,  now 
that  I  no  longer  have  any  word  from 
you.    Essays  are  cold  reading  unless  one 


has  a  companion.  They  need  to  he 
munched  slowly,  like  walnuts  and 
raisins,  with  somebody  across  the  table. 
Emerson  I  can't  read  now ;  he  has  more 
philosophy  than  I  want.  I  would  rather 
suffer  than  forget  how  empty  life  is 
without  you.  And  Stevenson  is  too  sym- 
pathetic. I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  tdl 
him  all  about  it  and  have  a  good  cry. 
He  would  understand  perfectly  how  I  am 
placed,  and  why  I  cannot  do  as  you  ask. 

I  found  a  set  of  Lecky  in  the  library, 
and  at  present  I  am  reading  ten  pages  a 
day,  and  the  same  of  Windelband,  which 
I  borrowed  from  Larry.  My  grand- 
father had  a  very  good  library,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  wholly  British  and  German 
and  American,  nothing  French,  and  more 
history  than  imagination.  The  roam 
will  be  a  comfortable  place  to  shut  myself 
in  when  the  winter  comes.  It  gets  tie 
morning  sun,  and  there  is  a  big  fireplace 
where  I  can  burn  logs  from  our  own 
woodland.  It  will  be  a  refuge  from 
Bonnie's  prattling,  for  she  regards  it  as 
only  a  degree  less  dismal  than  a  tomb. 

I  have  a  project — to  form  an  evening 
class  of  young  women  for  some  kind  of 
helpful  study.  They  could  bring  their 
work,  and  I  could  read  to  them.  They 
would  be  working  women,  of  course.  I 
wish  I  could  get  your  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  know  those  people  so  welL  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  are  many  of  them 
in  Pullen,  though.  M.  is  very  sceptical 
as  to  my  attempt  proving  successful,  bat 
he  is  not  sympathetic  in  anything,  and 
he  believes  only  in  such  schemes  as  can 
be  figured  out  mathematically.  I  mean 
to  ask  the  minister.  I  want  so  much  to 
be  of  service  to  some  one. 

Larry  is  heart  and  soul  in  football- 
bless  the  boy !  He  has  written  me  twice, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  remember- 
ing me,  and  for  giving  me  a  glimpse  of 
the  world  of  freedom  and  activity  that 
lies  somewhere  outside  this  place.  His 
letters  were  frank  and  friendly,  with  an 
interval  of  two  weeks  between.  The 
breezes  that  blow  across  Soldiers'  Field 
have  swept  the  clouds  of  sentiment  from 
his  brain.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  Larry 
won't  forget  me,  he  will  only  forget  that 
he  ever  thought  of  me  as  anything  but  an 
agreeable  friend. 

Friday,  November  12th. 
It  is  a  long,  long  time  since  I  wrote,— 
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five    weeks.     Maidie  has  been  very  ill 
with  typhoid  fever.  She  was  ailing  when 
I  wrote  last,  and  a  day  or  two  after  that 
I  begged  M.  to  let  her  be  brought  here. 
He    consented,  for  which  I  can  never 
thank  him  enough.    In  a  week's  time  she 
was  delirious,  and  another  nurse  seemed 
called  for.    But  Agnes  Burden  offered 
to   help;  she  said  they  really  had  not 
enough  to  do  for  my  grandmother,  and 
so  between  us  we  took  care  of  the  child. 
Everybody  has  been  very  kind ;  the  maids 
were  devoted,  and  even   Bonnie,  after 
her  first  panic  of  terror  lest  we  should 
all  come  down  with  fever,  was  persuaded 
to  stop  wringing  her  hands  and  behave 
sensibly.    Of  course  she  deluged  herself 
with  disinfectants,  and  would  eat  noth- 
ing that  had  not  been  sterilised. 

For  three  weeks  there  was  no  respite 
from  anxiety;  the  time  seems  like  one 
long,  unbroken  day.    I  suppose  Maidie 
was  not  in  actual  danger  at  any  time 
according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of 
symptoms,  but  one  can  never  be  sure  in 
that  disease  what  an  hour  may  develop. 
We  watched  the  crisis  of  the  fever  so 
eagerly  that  when  the  first  real  hope 
crept  into  the  fear,  it  was  almost  as  pain- 
ful as  the  suspense  had  been.    Then  fear 
fell  into  step  with  hope,  and  for  a  few 
days  they  walked  side  by  side.    We  said 
little,  only  plied  the  nourishment  and 
prayed.    Myles  looked  as  if  he  had  fasted 
as  well  ;his  features  came  out  sharply,  the 
line  of  his  lips  narrowed,  and  his  eyes 
grew  stern  with  the  strain  of  anxiety. 
He  has  a  heart,  if  it  is  only  for  Maidie. 
A  note  of  love  and  understanding  seems 
to  have  been  struck  between  them.    She 
turns  to  him  from  me  when  he  comes 
into  the  room,  and  he  feels,  I  am  sure,  as 
if  he  had  plucked  her  from  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave. 

Well,  they  are  here  for  the  winter,  in 
all  probability.  No  one  knows  how  the 
disease  was  contracted,  and  of  course 
the  sanitary  arrangements  come  under 
suspicion.  Myles  will  close  his  house 
until  spring,  when  the  plumbing  is  to  be 
overhauled.  It  is  the  best  plan  we  could 
think  of,  for  he  has  to  be  here  so  much, 
and  Maidie  needs  a  woman's  care, — she 
has  never  had  anybody  nearer  than  a 
housekeeper,  poor,  dear  little  girl!  So 
we  are  gathered  together  under  one  roof, 
and  it  really  makes  hardly  any  differ- 


ence except  at  mealtimes,  the  house  is 
so  large. 

My  grandmother  showed  no  concern 
whatever  throughout  all  those  weeks. 
Miss  Mackillay  tried  to  tell  her  that 
Maidie  was  ill  and  was  to  be  in  the  house 
for  a  time  under  my  care,  but  she  paid 
no  attention.  She  seems  removed  from 
everything,  except  for  those  periods  of 
unrest  which  still  occur  at  times.  Then 
she  will  lie  for  hours  at  a  time  staring 
at  the  safe ;  and  if  M.'s  name  or  mine  is 
mentioned,  or  if  one  of  us  comes  into  the 
room,  she  begins  that  nervous  flutter  of 
her  one  living  hand,  and  the  questioning 
look  comes  into  her  awful  eye.  I  have 
grown  so  to  dread  and  fear  that  look 
that  I  shrink  when  I  see  it  and  get  out 
of  the  room  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Myles  says  nothing  to  me,  and  Miss 
Mackillay  evidently  considers  that  she 
has  relieved  herself  of  all  the  respon- 
sibility belonging  to  her,  and  realises 
that  it  would  be  unwarrantable  officious- 
ness  to  assume  any  further  duty  in  the 
matter.  For  my  own  part,  I  understand 
perfectly  that  if  my  grandmother  could 
use  her  voice  she  would  send  for  the 
minister  to  come  and  marry  me  to  M. 
at  once.  He  himself,  I  have  no  doubt, 
divines  quite  as  clearly  what  is  in  her 
mind,  but  will  do  nothing  to  force  me  to 
comply  or  to  refuse.  It  is  possible  that 
he  has  no  more  inclination  to  come  to 
the  point  than  I  have — how  could  he 
look  upon  me  with  any  wish  to  possess 
me? — a  colourless,  lifeless,  sad-eyed 
image, — no  more  than  a  faded  copy  of 
the  Madge  he  knew  a  year  ago.  I  have 
grown  so  dull  and  uninteresting  that 
even  Maidie  has  learned  to  look  to  Agnes 
for  entertainment. 

Of  course  it  is  only  for  the  time  being. 
These  conditions  will  right  themselves 
and  I  shall  come  back  to  you.  It  will 
take  me  perhaps  a  week  to  recover  my 
old  spirits,  then  I  shall  be  not  the  old 
self,  I  hope,  but  something  better.  At 
present  I  feel  quite  useless  in  the  world. 
I  seem  to  be  one  of  those  creatures  to 
whom  happiness  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  development.  I  have  returned  to  my 
reading,  but  it  is  purely  mechanical.  At 
night  I  have  very  little  idea  of  what  I 
read  in  the  morning.  We  have  had  our 
first  snowfall,  a  soft,  slow  dropping 
down  of  furry  flakes  that  lay  on  the 
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roofs  and  lawn  all  the  next  day.  It 
gave  me  a  shut-in  feeling.  How  am  I 
to  bear  the  winter — how  ? 

Thursday,  December  2d. 

Larry  came  home  for  Thanksgiving, 
and  broke  in  upon  our  provincial  quiet 
like  a  being  from  another  world.  It  was 
good  to  see  him.  We  walked  and  drove 
together,  nobody  making  any  protest.  I 
think  it  may  at  last  have  dawned  upon 
M.  that  the  life  here  is  wearing  upon 
me.  I  have  found  him  studying  me 
sometimes  lately;  and  then,  too,  he  has 
seemed  less  hard  since  Maidie's  illness. 
Well,  Larry's  visit  did  me  a  world  of 
good.  He  was  in  great  spirits,  and  not 
in  the  least  sentimental.  I  wondered  if 
he  had  forgotten  how  he  thought  he  felt 
when  he  went  away.  He  was  just  like  a 
big,  comfortable,  strong,  healthy,  sen- 
sible younger  brother,— of  course  I  was 
glad  to  have  him  so,  only  the  change 
came  rather  quickly  and  gave  me  a  sen- 
sation of  having  my  own  prophesy 
forced  down  my  throat, — I  was  perfectly 
willing  to  swallow  it!  And  so,  what- 
ever Larry  may  be  looking  forward  to 
when  he  arrives  at  his  majority,  he  is 
not  going  to  spend  the  interim  in  moon- 
ing and  moping.  Athletics  are  over,  he 
tells  me,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  from 
now  until  time  to  plug  up  for  the  mid- 
year exams,— except,  as  I  should  gather, 
to  join  societies.  Bonnie  and  I  are  talk- 
ing of  going  up  to  Boston  some  day  and 
having  lunch  with  him.  It  would  be  a 
wild  adventure,  but  I  really  think  no  one 
would  object. 

After  all,  the  winter  will  pass,  and 
spring  will  be  here  again.  One  cannot 
think  of  spring  without  hope.  By  that 
time,  if  no  change  has  occurred,  I  shall 
come  to  New  York  for  a  little  visit  to 
Aunt  Letitia,  and  who  knows  but  I  may 
just  chance  to  meet  you?  If  I  did,  you 
would  not  turn  away  your  face,  would 
you,  Tony?  Oh,  dearie,  I  shall  see  you 
some  day,  soon, — I  feel  it.  The  eternal 
laws  are  all  the  time  drawing  us  to- 
gether, and  these  other  conditions  are 
gradually  giving  way.  One  by  one  they 
will  yield,  and  we  shall  move  a  little  and 
a  little  nearer  together,  until  the  last  step 
is  taken  and  we  stand  face  to  face.  Tony, 
I  sometimes  feel  that  I  cannot  Wait. 
Fears  skulk  in  and  rise  up  to  confront 
me.    On  cloudy  days  and  at  night  they 


are  the  worst,  but  when  the  sun  shines  it 
has  power  to  drive  them  away.  And  I 
know  always,  in  spite  of  the  fears,  that 
I  am  coming  through  the  dark  and  the 
loneliness,  by  way  of  many  turns  and  by 
trembling  steps,  at  last,  at  last,  to  yon. 

Wednesday,  December  15th. 

I  have  managed  to  initiate  one  of  my 
philanthropic  plans,  on  a  rather  small 
scale,  to  be  sure,  but  I  hope  it  will  grow. 
I  could  only  get  ten  girls  together,  e? ec 
with  the  minister's  codperation;  how- 
ever, that  is  not  so  very  bad  a  beginnii^. 
and  as  others  hear  about  our  class,  I  am 
hoping  they  will  be  attracted  to  it  We 
met  in  our  library,  and  they  appeared 
rather  frightened.  I  had  asked  them  to 
bring  some  fancy  work,  thinking  they 
would  feel  more  at  ease  to  be  somewhat 
occupied  while  I  read  to  them ;  but  only 
one  of  them  brought  anything.  It  was 
a  piece  of  crochet  edging,  and  when  she 
found  the  others  had  nothing  she  seemed 
anxious  to  hide  it.  I  found  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  talk  about  what  they 
would  like  to  take  up  for  a  course  of 
reading.  Whenever  I  suggested  any- 
thing, they  only  looked  at  each  other  and 
said  yes.  Two  or  three  of  them  seemed 
wanting  to  laugh  all  the  time, — embar- 
rassment, I  suppose.  At  last  I  had  an 
inspiration, — Longfellow.  Of  course 
you  would  know,  Tony,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  my  choice,  and  I  could  not 
take  up  a  study  of  Longfellow  with  any 
enthusiasm,  although  I  like  some  of  bis 
poems.  I  should  have  preferred  Spen- 
cer or  Emerson  for  them,  either  would 
have  been  so  helpful.  However,  when  I 
saw  how  unenlightened  they  were  I 
didn't  dare  mention  The  Data  of  Ethics. 
Some  of  them  have  copies  of  Longfellow, 
and  I  could  not  learn  that  they  had  any- 
thing else.  I  shall  take  up  a  few  of  the 
shorter  poems  first,  and  I  hope  when  we 
begin  to  read  they  will  show  a  little  in- 
terest. 

Maidie  is  absolutely  well  again,  to  all 
appearances,  and  goes  out  every  day. 
She  would  be  glad  to  get  back  to  school 
but  Myles  is  suspicious  of  the  sanitation. 
I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  her 
superfluous  activity ;  she  is  running  wild 
at  present. 

And  I — I  am  feeling  more  alive  since 
Larry's  visit.  I  got  rather  unstrung  dur- 
ing Maidie's   illness,  and  the  habit  of 
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sleeping  has  not  wholly  returned.    But 
I'm  quite  contented.    I  am  so  sure  that 
this  is  only  a  necessary  part  of  the  Plan 
that  was  made  for  our  ultimate  blessing. 
It   is    all  working  out  in  its  own  way, 
which  we  shall  see  to  have  been  the  best 
way  when  we  come  to  look  back  upon  it 
as  a  whole.    I  have  the  Gazer  every  day, 
and  it  is  next  to  hearing  directly  from 
you.     I  wish  you  would  mark  everything 
of    your  own  in  it,  but  I  suppose  you 
never  see  the  copy  that  comes  to  me, — I 
am  like  any  other  subscriber.    Still,  it's 
something  to  have  the  paper.    I  read  it 
over  and  try  to  find  you  in  the  different 
articles.     They  are  not  a  substitute  for 
your  letters,  but  they  do  give  me  the  as- 
surance that  you  are  alive  and  at  your 
post. 

Tuesday,  December  21st. 
My  grandmother  is  having  one  of  her 
restless  days  and  the  whole  house  is 
affected  by  it,  not  one  of  us  but  feels  the 
disturbance.     Maidie   is  cross,   Bonnie 
is  tearful,  Myles  looks  stern  and  says 
nothing,  Agnes  Burden  does  not  smile, 
and  the  maids  break  dishes.    I  ought  to 
have  made  one  exception, — Miss  Mac- 
killay ;  she  goes  her  way  unperturbed  by 
personal  moods  or  atmospheric  changes. 
We  had  at  breakfast  an  account  of  her 
patient's   wakeful   night;   how   she  lay 
watching  the  door  and  making  inarticu- 
late sounds  in  her  throat,  how  once  she 
succeeded  in  almost  lifting  her  shoulders 
from  the  pillow.    I  turned  sick  and  the 
food  choked  me.    My  grandmother  has 
not  slept,  so  the  nurse  says,  for  twenty- 
four  hours.     Oh!  it  is  horrible,  and  I 
cannot  bear  it!     Why  should  it  come 
upon  me  to  be  the  cause  of  a  dumb  suf- 
fering that  I  can  do  nothing  to  relieve? 
God  knows  I  would  end  her  anxiety  if 
I  could.    But  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

Myles  knows  what  her  trouble  is,  and 
he  will  say  nothing  to  me.  If  he  would 
only  ask  me  to  marry  him  I  could  re- 
fuse; that  would  at  least  be  taking  a 
stand.  Then  he  could  act  if  he  thought 
best,  at  any  rate,  the  responsibility  would 
be  partly  with  him,  and  not  as  now,  rest- 
ing its  whole  horrible  weight  upon  me. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  will  give  him  the 
facts.  He  could  do  no  more  than  cast 
me  off,  and  that  is  what  I  want.  Per- 
haps he  would  think  it  impossible  to  do 
anything  about  the  will,  as  my  grand- 
mother is  incapable  of  changing  it.    Yet 


I  dread  to  speak,  and  after  all  there  is 
always  the  hope  that  he  may  come  to  see 
what  an  undesirable  wife  I  should  be  for 
him.  There  is  Agnes,  a  sweet  and  ami- 
able contrast  to  be  marked  every  day. 

Sometimes,  too,  I  am  seized  by  a  fear- 
ful impulse  to  go  straight  to  my  grand- 
mother and  tell  her  in  plain  words  that 
I  cannot  marry  Myles.  What  then  ?  She 
would  die  of  the  shock,  or  cause  the  will 
to  be  destroyed,  in  which  event  her 
money  would  be  equally  divided  among 
her  grandchildren — myself  and  the  off- 
spring of  her  renegade  son  and  the  in- 
ferior woman  he  married.  Impossible! 
It  would  be  a  wrong  and  a  shame.  I 
cannot  do  it.  Yet  the  thought  keeps 
coming  back  to  me,  and  these  restless 
days  of  hers  set  it  humming  in  my  head. 
I  am  in  a  cage  and  there  is  no  way  out. 
Some  one  must  die  before  I  can  be  free. 
It  will  not  do  to  think  of  any  solution; 
there  is  too  much  silence  here,  and  time 
for  brooding.  Any  thought  that  takes 
complete  possession  of  one's  mind  has 
power  to  drive  one  insane.  People  have 
gone  mad  on  the  most  trivial  subjects,  < 
and  this  is  not  trivial. 

This  house  is  one  in  which  a  tragedy 
might  naturally  occur.  Large  rooms 
with  deep  window  seats,  where  a  mur- 
derer might  hide  behind  the  curtains; 
heavy  mahogany  doors,  dark  with  age; 
thick  carpets  on  which  one's  footfall 
makes  no  sound,  sombre  furniture,  and 
gloomy  old  portraits.  As  I  go  about 
the  rooms  I  see  in  them  a  certain  air  of 
expectancy,  like  a  scene  set  ready  for  the 
actors  to  come  on  and  play  the  dreadful 
story.  There  is  a  half-moon  over  the 
tall  window  in  the  upper  hall,  just  out- 
side my  grandmother's  door.  I  hate  the 
sight  of  that  half-moon.  It  has  a  wicked 
look  like  the  old  moon  itself,  three-quar- 
ters dead  in  the  early  morning  sky.  It 
has  a  shade  of  green  silk  drawn  tightly 
into  a  big  rosette  at  the  middle  of  the 
bottom;  when  the  afternoon  sun  shines 
on  it  the  sashes  cast  their  shadow  on  the 
curtain  in  sinister  bars.  As  a  child  I 
was  afraid  to  go  near  it  because  it 
seemed  to  be  frowning  at  me. 

When  you  read  this,  Tony,  you  will 
laugh,  or  else  you  will  feel  a  lump  in 
your  throat.  I  think  you  will  call  me  a 
foolish  girl,  but  yet  be  a  little  bit  sorry 
for  me  at  the  same  time.  But  you  left 
me  free  to  act,  you  said,  withdrawing 
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from  the  position  where  you  might  inter- 
fere with  the  absolute  freedom  of  choice 
you  wished  me  to  exercise.  I  was  to 
choose  which  I  would  serve,  the  Truth, 
or  my  own  weakness.  You  did  not  put 
it  in  those  words,  but  that  is  what  you 
meant.  It  is  three  months  since  I  heard 
from  you,  and  I  am  weary  with  the  lone- 
liness, but  I  cannot  think  what  I  shall 
do  to  end  it.  At  times  I  doubt  whether 
we  have  any  right  to  outrage  our  love  to 
this  extent,  or  whether  it  can  be  love  that 
will  submit  to  such  an  outrage.  You 
remember  the  Watts  picture,  Love  and 
Death, — poor  Love  with  his  wings 
crushed  against  the  doorway?  But  Life 
can  be  cruder  than  Death. 

My  pitiful  though  well-meant  efforts 
to  organise  a  reading  class  have  failed 
dismally.  Yes,  already.  Only  five  girls 
came  to  the  second  meeting,  and  one  of 
those  told  me  she  should  not  be  able  to 
come  again.  The  store  where  she  worked 
was  going  to  keep  open  evenings  till 
after  Christmas,  and  after  that  she 
thought  she  should  take  lessons  in  dress- 
making. Next  time  the  three  bravest 
came,  but  they  wouldn't  take  part  in  the 
reading,  and  they  didn't  ask  a  single 
question.  I  found  out  there  was  a  dance 
over  at  South  Pullen  that  night  and  that 
was  where  the  rest  of  them  had  gone. 
The  following  week  it  was  stormy,  and 
the  next  meeting  hour  I  passed  in  the 
library  alone,  wondering  if  there  was 
anything  in  the  world  I  could  do  to 
please  anybody,  except  the  one  thing 
that  seems  impossible. 

Miss  Mackillay  has  the  truth  of  it,  I 
guess.    She  said : 

"That  kind  of  girls  can't  be  helped 
by  anybody  that  is  very  far  outside  of 
their  own  life.  I  suppose  they  were 
rather  afraid  of  you  to  begin  with,  and 
perhaps  they  weren't  so  much  interested 
in  the  reading  as  they  ought  to  be.  You 
could  see  what  they  needed,  but  if  they 
didn't  know  they  needed  it,  all  your  wil- 
lingness couldn't  give  it  to  them." 

I  think  I  said  something  a  good  deal 
like  that  in  one  of  my  letters  to  you  back 
in  the  old  days.  But  my  heart  aches  to 
be  of  service  to  somebody. 

Larry  is  not  coming  to  Pullen  for  the 
Christmas  recess.  His  mother  is  in 
New  York,  and  wishes  him  to  join  her 
there.  He  is  "awfully  sorry,  you  know 
I  am,   Miss   Madge.     New   York   is  a 


jollier  place  than  Pullen,  but  there's  om 
difference,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the  mater 
being  so  disappointed,  I'd  make  a  break 
and  come  to  Pullen,  but  you  know  what 
she  is,  and  I  expect  I've  got  to  go.  When 
are  you  coming  to  Boston  for  that  little 
lark  we  were  going  to  have, — you  and 
Mrs.  Boniface?  I  suppose  it  wouldn't 
do  without  a  chaperone,  eh  ?"  And  so 
on. 

I  shall  not  go  to  Boston,  either  before 
Christmas  or  after.  I've  no  heart  for 
it.  Larry  won't  care.  He  wrote  ooe 
letter  without  mentioning  it  at  all.  He 
had  been  going  through  an  initiation  and 
had  been  taken  in  the  evening  to  call  on 
a  girl  with  his  hair  all  tumbled  up,  in 
a  collar  he  had  worn  three  days,  with  a 
morning  suit  on,  and  no  necktie  what- 
ever. The  girl  was  a  swell,  Miss  Madge, 
and  awfully  pretty,  and  she  was  mighty 
nice  to  me,  by  Jove,  and  treated  me  bet- 
ter than  she  did  the  fellows  that  were 
with  me. 

When  Larry  comes  of  age,  he  will  love 
me  in  very  much  the  same  way  he  does 
his  mother. 

Friday,  January  28th. 

Something  has  happened.  It  was  three 
nights  ago,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  able  to  write  of  it.  I  have 
not  been  ill,  but  I  have  felt  as  one  docs  in 
a  dream,  everything  strange  and  un- 
natural about  me,  and  I  have  drifted 
through  it,  having  no  power  to  collect 
my  thoughts  and  recollections  into  shape. 
To-day,  however,  the  events  of  that  night 
appear  in  a  hard  clear  light,  and  I  will 
try  to  give  them  to  you  as  they  hap- 
pened. 

My  grandmother  had  been  having  an- 
other restless  day,  and  we  were  all  re- 
sponsive to  it  in  our  several  ways.  I 
went  to  my  room  at  night,  shivering  as 
if  I  had  taken  a  chill.  I  told  Bonnie,  to 
get  rid  of  her,  that  I  was  going  straight 
to  bed,  but  I  knew  I  was  too  nervous  to 
sleep,  so  I  let  down  my  hair  and  braided 
it,  got  myself  into  a  wrapper,  turned  out 
my  light  and  sat  down  by  the  window. 
The  sky  was  clouded  over,  but  the  snow 
made  it  light  outside,  and  there  was  a 
little  fire  left  in  the  grate. 

I  sat  quite  still,  with  my  head  leaning 
against  the  back  of  the  chair,  thinking  of 
the  past,  and  trying  to  fit  the  present  to 
it  in  some  natural  sequence.  Somehow, 
I  have  failed  thus  far  to  piece  the  two 
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together,  there  seems  a  ragged  break  be- 
tween them.  I  can  only  think  that  once 
I  was  happy,  and  that  now  I  am  forlorn. 
AJ1  day  I  had  been  apprehensive  of 
something  about  to  happen.  I  started 
at  every  unusual  sound,  and  whenever 
any  one  looked  at  me  I  thought,  "Now 
it  is  coming,  now  they  are  going  to  say 
it."  It  was  like  the  feeling  a  guilty  con- 
science is  said  to  give,  but  I  have  never 
been  on  terms  of  understanding  with  my 
conscience,  hardly  thought  whether  I  had 
any.  I  did  what  seemed  best  at  the 
time,  and  troubled  myself  no  more 
about  it. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  out  for  a  long 
walk,  hoping  to  get  rid  of  my  nervous- 
ness, but  the  moment  I  set  foot  in  the 
house  again,  the  horrid,  deathlike  feel- 
ing came  over  me.    At  dinner  I  couldn't 
eat,  and  no  one,  I  think,  had  much  ap- 
petite.   Maidie  spilled  her  glass  of  water 
across  the  table,  and  cried  at  her  own 
clumsiness.     Agnes  was  in  bed  with  a 
headache, — her  absence  made,  as  it  al- 
ways does,  a  sad  gap  at  the  table.    If  she 
is  not  very  talkative,  she  is  always  cheer- 
ful, and  her  very  presence  is  soothing  to 
me.    Maidie  has  been  more  or  less  un- 
der her  charge  ever  since  she  got  well. 
They  have  lessons  in  the  library  every 
morning,  and  occupy  the  same  room  at 
night,  this  arrangement  having  grown 
out  of  the  child's  need  of  watchful  care 
while  she  was  convalescing.    My  grand- 
mother's requirements  did  not  really  keep 
two  nurses  busy,  and  so,  with  a  little 
help  from  Agnes,  Miss  Mackillay  gets 
along  alone.    At  first,  I  felt  a  good  many 
pangs  at  seeing  Maidie  pass  into  other 
hands  than  my  own ;  but  now,  though  I 
don't  care  what  comes  of  it  so  far  as 
Myles  is  concerned,  I  do  feel  it  to  be  best 
for  Maidie  that  she  should  be  out  from 
under    the    influence    of    my    irritable 
nerves.    Of  course  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  I  am  fretful  or  complaining  out- 
wardly, but  so  much,  ohl  so  much  is 
pent  up  within  me,  and  how  could  she 
help  feeling  it? 

Well,  to  go  on  with  my  story.  I  sat  look- 
ing out  into  the  black-and-white  night, 
— black  tree  trunks  against  the  dead, 
opaque  whiteness  of  the  snow.  I  won- 
dered if  I  should  ever  sink  inertly  into 
the  place  that  is  waiting  for  me  here, 
and  give  up  to  the  sluggish  fate  that 
seems  to  have  been  slowly  paralysing 


all  my  faculties  of  late.  I  think  I  fell 
asleep  in  my  chair,  for  I  came  to  myself 
with  a  start:  My  own  name  was  ring- 
ing in  my  ears. 

I  sprang  up,  not  exactly  frightened, 
but  bewildered.  The  fire  was  all  out 
but  one  small  round  patch  of  glowing 
coals  set  in  the  middle  of  the  heap  of 
ashes.  My  heart  was  beating  thickly, 
but  I  put  on  a  show  of  bravado  for  my 
own  sake.  I  went  over  and  laid  some 
fresh  coal  on  the  remnant  of  fire,  lift- 
ing each  piece  carefully  with  the  tongs, 
so  that  no  sound  from  outside  the  room 
should  escape  me.  I  had  a  vague  idea 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  but  I  was 
trembling  so  that  I  sat  down  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  edge  of  a  chair  till  my  legs 
should  be  steadier.  As  I  sat  there,  the 
tall  clock  in  the  hall  began  to  strike,  in 
the  dry,  hoarse  voice  it  has  since  we 
muffled  the  striking  bell, — just  like  the 
noise  my  grandmother  makes  in  her 
throat  when  she  tries  to  speak.  It  kept 
on  till  I  thought  it  would  never  stop, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  only  sounding 
twelve.  To  me,  it  seemed  to  last  a  long 
time,  and  then  to  cease  abruptly,  as  if 
its  breath  was  gone. 

My  door  was  partly  open.  I  could 
hear  Bonnie  snoring  steadily.  What  a 
blessed  thing  to  be  asleep!  She  seemed 
a  hopeless  distance  away  from  me,  and 
I  had  a  horrible  consciousness  that  I 
was  left  helpless,  and  that  no  one  would 
defend  me  from  what  might  come.  Then 
I  did  a  strange  thing — something  I  can't 
account  for.  I  got  up  and  moved  toward 
the  door,  quite  of  my  own  accord  and 
yet  in  another  sense  irresistibly  drawn. 
I  didn't  want  to  go,  and  yet  I  went.  Can 
you  understand? 

Lights  are  kept  burning  dimly  in  the 
halls  all  night  since  my  grandmother's 
illness.  As  I  stepped  outside  my  own 
door,  I  could  see  quite  distinctly  the  fig- 
ure of  Miss  Mackillay  standing  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  hall,  right  under  that 
frowning  window.  She  was  fully  dressed 
as  in  the  daytime,  so  I  knew  she  had  not 
been  in  bed.  When  she  saw  me  she  be- 
gan to  walk  briskly  along  the  hall  in  my 
direction. 

I  stood  a  moment  as  if  spellbound. 
Then  there  came  a  frantic  impulse  to 
save  myself,  and  I  slipped  into  my  room 
and  shut  the  door.  I  don't  know  why 
I  didn't  lock  it.     I  suppose  I  knew  it 
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would  be  of  no  use,  but  I  remember 
pressing  my  fingers  against  it  to  hold  it. 

Presently  I  heard  the  rustle  of  her 
skirts  outside,  and  then  a  tap,  light,  but 
imperative.  I  did  not  answer,  and  she 
called  in  a  whisper,  "Miss  Pullen!" 

"What  do  you  want?"  I  said. 

"Mr.  Havenden  asked  me  to  come  and 
It*  11  you  that  your  grandmother  wishes  to 
see  you." 

This  time  I  did  not  ask  her  how  they 
could  possibly  know  what  my  grand- 
mother wanted.  I  felt  cold  and  hard, 
more  like  defying  them. 

"Tell  him  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot 
come.    I  am  going  to  bed." 

For  a  minute  she  hesitated. 

"Well,  you  see,  Miss  Pullen,  he  knows 
you're  up.  I  told  him."  She  was 
whispering  this  with  her  lips  close  to 
the  crack  of  the  door.  "If  your  grand- 
mother could  get  quiet,  it  would  be  a 
blessed  thing  for  the  poor  old  lady.  She's 
been  stirring  all  day.  Excuse  me,  Miss 
Madge,  but  I'd  come  if  I  were  you.  Per- 
haps she  won't  want  you  but  a  minute." 

I  threw  the  door  open  wide,  so  sud- 
denly that  I  think  she  was  surprised  out 
of  her  stolid  calm. 

"Come  in,"  I  said,  "if  I  am  to  have 
no  peace,  either  day  or  night." 

I  went  over  to  the  glass  and  began  to 
wind  up  my  hair  without  unbraiding  it. 
There  was  a  Japanese  dagger  lying  on 
the  dressing  table,  one  that  Larry  had 
given  me.  I  have  never  seen  one  just 
like  it ;  the  handle  is  red  and  crusted  with 
green  jewels.  I  suppose  its  mission  in 
life  was  to  be  a  paper  cutter,  but  we  all 
wander  from  our  original  destinies.  I 
caught  it  up  and  thrust  it  through  my 
hair,  letting  it  cut  its  way  through  the 
thick  braid.  Miss  Mackillay  gave  a 
little  gasp,  but  did  not  speak,  and  I 
never  looked  at  her.  I  picked  up  a  fur- 
trimmed  wrap  and  threw  it  over  my 
shoulders. 

"Sit  here,"  I  said,  pointing  to  a  chair, 
"till  I  come  back."    And  I  went  out. 

I  hurried  along  the  hall,  entered  my 
grandmother's  room  and  walked  straight 
up  to  the  bed.  Myles  stood  in  the  door 
with  his  hand  raised,  but  I  passed  him 
without  paying  any  heed.  The  moment 
toward  which  we  had  been  rushing  for 
the  past  seven  months  had  come.  I  was 
caught  into  the  whirl  of  it,  and  nothing 
could  stop  me. 


My  grandmother  seemed  to  wish  me  to 
come  nearer,  so  I  knelt.  Myles  had 
slowly  followed  me  and  when  she  turned 
that  terrible  eye  up  at  him  he  knelt,  too. 
I  don't  remember  thinking  anything  ex- 
cept that  I  should  probably  never  be  able 
to  get  up  again,  because  my  knees  were 
turning  to  stone. 

They  had  lifted  her  in  bed  a  little,  aod 
had  got  an  extra  pillow  under  her  shoul- 
ders. Her  helpless  old  head  tied  up 
snugly  in  a  nightcap,  sagged  a  little  to 
one  side.  The  useless  hand  was  covered 
by  the  bedclothes ;  the  other  lay  on  the 
counterpane,  the  fingers  moving  feebly 
and  purposelessly.  I  held  myself  up- 
right; Myles's  head  was  bowed.  She 
fluttered  her  hand  out  to  mine  as  well 
as  she  could  and  I  raised  my  own  and  let 
her  have  it.  It  fell  like  a  piece  of  clay 
where  hers  had  been.  Then  she  groped 
for  Myles's.  He  shrank,  I  could  feel 
that  he  did,  and  no  wonder.  He  knew 
the  inhuman  advantage  that  her  helpless- 
ness gave  her.  Talk  of  the  weak  ones 
going  to  the  wall !  It  is  the  strong  who 
crush  themselves  against  it,  in  order  thai 
the  weak  may  pass  by  unharmed. 

Her  hand  slipped  over  the  edge  of  die 
bed  and  fluttered  there,  and  still  he  did 
not  move.  His  head  was  bent,  but  mine 
was  up,  and  I  watched.  I  felt  no  de- 
sire to  help  her,  but  a  grim  sense  of  the 
awful  humour  of  the  situation  urged  me 
on  to  my  part  in  it. 

"Let  her  have  her  way/'  I  said ;  "it  is 
fate." 

He  laid  his  hand  beside  mine.  Her 
fingers  closed  eagerly  and  tremulously 
on  his  wrist,  and  she  tried  to  pull  it 
towards  her,  all  the  time  making  that 
whimpering  sound  and  peering  with  her 
one  eye  down  across  the  bedclothes  to 
where  my  hand  lay,  heavy  with  the  chill 
that  had  crept  into  my  very  bones. 

The  scene  was  at  once  tragic  and  gro- 
tesque. Her  head  had  fallen  still  farther 
to  one  side,  her  eye  wandered  aimlessly 
in  the  attempt  to  calculate  the  direction 
of  the  movement  she  was  trying  to  make 
toward  a  spot  she  could  not  see.  Her 
distress  became  quite  pitiable, — if  only 
my  own  case  had  not  been  more  so.  In 
the  power  of  her  helplessness  she  was 
trying  to  order  my  young  life  for  me  ac- 
cording to  her  own  selfish  will.  I  wem- 
dered  as  I  looked  at  her  how  I  could 
ever  have  been  afraid  of  her  even  when 
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she  had  had  her  health  and  strength.  But 
I  had,  and  she  had  been  hard  with  me 
whenever  my  will  had  crossed  hers,  and 
never  in  her  life  had  given  me  a  word  or 
look  of  love.  Now  all  she  was  concerned 
about  was  to  have  her  own  way  about 
the  disposition  of  her  property.  There 
was  no  consideration  for  my  happiness  in 
that  panic  of  anxiety  to  get  the  thing 
settled  once  for  all. 

At   last  after  a  moment  of  painful 
effort  her  fingers  came  in  contact  with 
mine.     They  were  like  the  tentacles  of 
a   cold  clammy  sea-creature,  and  their 
touch  almost  caused  me  to  scream  aloud. 
I  drew  my  breath  in  sharply,  but  I  con- 
trolled myself.     Myles  looked  up.     All 
sense  of  the  humour  of  the  scene  had 
left  me.    I  could  only  stare  straight  be- 
fore me  with  my  lips  shut.     I  think  he 
put  his  hand  over  mine  and  lifted  them 
both  where  she  could  see.    I  didn't  seem 
to  care  any  more.    I  had  begun  to  feel 
strangely,  and  it  was  growing  difficult  to 
breathe.     One  of  those  fugitive  winds 
that  corrie  up  from  nobody  knows  where, 
and  pass  on  into  the  void,  swept  by  the 
house  rattling  the  blinds  and  howling 
over  the  chimney.    As  it  went,  it  sucked 


away  the  breath  from  me,  and  I  felt  my- 
self growing  blind. 

"For  God's  sake  end  this,  Myles,"  I 
broke  out.  Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  I 
were  alone  in  the  room.  The  air  had 
cleared.  It  was  dark  and  quiet;  there 
was  only  a  gentle  ringing  in  my  ears, 
and  I  sank  into  a  most  heavenly  state  of 
rest  and  peace. 

I  awoke — after  a  time,  I  suppose — to 
a  subdued  light  and  a  miserable  sense 
of  discomfort.  The  taste  of  brandy  was 
in  my  mouth,  and  there  was  something 
hot  at  my  feet.  I  discovered  myself  to 
be  lying  on  my  own  bed  with  Agnes 
Burden  bending  over  me.  I  tried  to 
laugh,  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  All 
I  could  says  was,  "Will  you  get  me  some 
ice,  please  ?    I'm  horribly  sick." 

Myles  was  just  outside  the  door,  I 
think;  at  any  rate  the  ice  came  very 
quickly.  Agnes  stayed  with  me  the  rest 
of  the  night.  If  she  had  been  with  my 
grandmother  instead  of  Miss  Mackillay, 
that  wretched  scene  would  never  have 
been  enacted.  Agnes  Burden  would  have 
averted  the  thing  by  instinct. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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New  York. 
American  Book  Company: 

Field  and  Laboratory  Exercises  in  Physi- 
cal Geography.  By  James  F.  Chamber- 
lain. 

A  series  of  laboratory  and  field  exer- 
cises designed  to  lead  the  pupil  to  inter- 
pret the  geographical  forms  and  processes 
about  him,  and  to  give  him  a  practical 
knowledge  of  their  principles.  Each  ex- 
ercise is  preceded  by  a  list  of  necessary 
materials,  which  are  easily  obtainable. 

Reynard  the  Fox.    Adapted  by  E.  Louise 

Smythe. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  well-known 
series  of  Eclectic  School  Readings.  It 
presents  the  old  "Reineke  Fuchs"  in  sim- 
plified form  for  elementary  reading. 

King  Lear.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Rolfe. 

This  edition,  prepared  for  use  in 
schools,  was  first  published  in  1880.  As 
now  revised,  it  is  practically  a  new  edi- 
tion on  the  same  general  plan  as  the 
revised  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Macbeth," 
and   other  plays  that   have  preceded   it. 

Bonnell,  Silver  and  Company: 

A  Christmas  Stocking  Being  a  Stocking- 
full  of  Stories  of  Girls  and  Boys.     By 
Annie  Flint. 
A  little  book  for  little  people. 

Brentano's: 

Random  Verse,  By  Herman  Knicker- 
bocker Viele\ 

The  same  whimsical  charm  which  il- 
luminates Mr.  Viele's  prose  work  is  to  be 
found  in  this  collection  of  "random 
verse."  Persons  who  scoff  at  books  of 
poetry  should  not  turn  from  this  little 
volume  without  first  having  read  at  least 
two  of  the  poems:  "A  Ballade  of  the  Five 
Wits,"  and  "Borderland,"  both  of  which 
are  delightful.  After  having  read  these 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they  have 
read  all  the  others. 


Clode: 

The   Wings   of  the   Morning.     By  Lewis 
Tracy. 

This  is  one  of  the  "best-selling"  novels 
of  the  season,  and  a  review  of  it  appears 
in  another  department  of  the  present  is- 
sue of  "The   Bookman.'* 

Trelawny.     By  Holman  Freeland. 

Trelawny  is  an  artist  with  Greek  fea- 
tures, close-curling  hair,  and  wide  grey 
eyes.  Margaret  Johnstone,  a  married 
woman,  with  a  dull  husband,  is  the 
woman  in  the  case.  A  Parisian  atelier. 
a  London  house,  and  the  Swiss  Alps, 
form  the  background  to  the  story. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

French     and     English     Furniture.      By 

Esther  Singleton. 

The  publishers  have  brought  out  this 
book  in  an  elaborate  manner,  with  illus- 
trations from  original  sources  by  H.  D. 
Nichols.  Miss  Singleton  describes  dis- 
tinctive styles  and  periods  of  French  and 
English  furniture  since  the  Renaissance. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  furnish  and  deco- 
rate a  Louis  XV.  boudoir,  or  a  Heppel- 
white  dining-room,  or  an  Empire  bed- 
room, will  do  well  to  consult  this  work. 

Fischer's  Foreign  Letter,  Inc.: 

Private  Lives  of  William  II.  and  His  Con- 
sort and  Secret  History  of  the  Court 
of  Berlin.  From  the  Papers  and  Diaries 
Extending   Over   a    Period,    Beginning 
June,   1888,   to  the  Spring   of  1898,  of 
Ursula  Countess  Von  Eppinghoven.  By 
Henry  W.  Fischer.    Two  volumes, 
There   is   something   about   these  two 
volumes  which  recalls  to  our  mind  George 
Reynolds's  "The  Mysteries  of  the  Court 
at  London,"  although  the  series  of  stories 
dealing  with  the  third  and  fourth  English 
Georges    was    in    parts    frankly    fiction. 
whereas   this   purports   to  be   entirely  a 
truthful   record  of  the  secret  history  of 
the  Berlin  Court  under  the  present  Ger- 
man Emperor  and  Empress.    The  style  is 
breezy   and   journalistic   and   the    boob 
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make  amusing  reading  for  those  who  take 
a.   malicious  delight  in  court  scandals. 

Punk  and  Wagnalls  Company: 

Hsarhaddon  and  Other  Tales.  By  Leo 
Tolstoy.  Translated  by  Louise  and 
Aylmer  Maude. 

The  three  tales  in  this  volume  have 
been  contributed  by  Tolstoy  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sufferers  at  Kishineff  and  at 
Gomel.  They  were  intended  at  first  for 
publication  in  a  Miscellany  which  was 
started  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  suf- 
ferers by  a  Jewish  writer,  but  it  was  de- 
cided to  publish  them  simultaneously  in 
several  languages.  All  profits  from  the 
sales  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  inw 
question. 

Grafton  Press: 

Woman's  Unfitness  for  Higher  Co-Edu- 
cation. By  Ely  Van  de  Warker. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  a  physician, 
and  Commissioner  of  Schools  at  Syra- 
cuse. In  his  preface,  he  writes:  "The 
commingling  of  the  sexes  on  an  educa- 
tional basis  was  at  one  time  a  matter  of 
education  of  the  higher  kind;  but  so  ener- 
getically has  the  idea  been  forced  into 
college  life,  and  so  deeply  have  thinking 
people  been  stirred  by  a  discussion  of  its 
relative  merits,  or  possible  dangers,  that 
it  is  now  a  problem  in  sociology." 

Months  and  Moods.  By  Edward  Curtis. 
This  is  a  fifteen  year  calendar,  versified 
and  diversified.  Dr.  Curtis  was  at  the 
deathbed  of  President  Lincoln,  and  he 
wrote  the  music  for  the  Twelfth  Night 
Celebration  of  the  Century  Association 
in  New  York  some  years  ago.  On  the 
opposite  page  from  the  verse  may  be 
found  calendars  for  every  month  in  the 
year  from  1901  to  191 5- 

Tamarack  Farm.  The  Story  of  Rube 
Wolcott  and  His  Gettysburg  Girl.  By 
George  Scott. 

A  semi-biographical  story  of  the  au- 
thor's experience  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Miss 
Jenny  Wade,  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg. 

Singoalla.    A  Romance  Written  in  Swed- 
ish by  Viktorrydberg  and  now  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Axel  Josephsson. 
A    thirteenth-century    romance,    illus- 
trated   by    Carl    Larsson,    the    Swedish 
painter.    The  heroine  is  a  gypsy,  and  the 
action  of  the  story  is  laid  in  and  around 
one  of  the  old  castles  in  the  Province  of 
Smaland, 


Anacaona  and  Other  Poems.     By  John 

M.  Morse. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  poems  in 
this  book,  some  of  them  classified  as  "De- 
votional," "Voices  of  the  Snow,"  and 
"Patriotic." 

Health  Culture  Company: 
What  Shall  We  Eat?  By  Alfred  Andrews. 
In  a  sub-title,  Mr.  Andrews  describes 
his  book  as  follows:  "The  Food  Ques- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  Health, 
Strength  and  Economy.  Containing  nu- 
merous tables,  showing  the  Constituent 
Elements  of  over  three  hundred  food 
products  and  their  relations,  cost  and 
nutritious  values,  time  digestion,  etc.,  in- 
dicating best  foods  for  all  classes  and 
conditions."  In  spite  of  this  lengthy  ex- 
planation, the  average  person  will  very 
likely  go  on  eating  what  he  feels  like 
eating. 

Holmes: 

Elsieville.    A  Tale  of  Yesterday. 

A  simple  tale  of  American  rural  people 
published  by  the  author,  and  of  which  he 
says:  "Many  of  the  incidents  mentioned 
are  of  actual  occurrence,  and  really  hap- 
pened among  the  quaint  old-fashioned 
country  people,  with  whom  I  spent  so 
many  happy  days." 

Knickerbocker  Press: 

The    Gates    of    Silence    with    Interludes 
of  Song.    By  Robert  Loveman, 
A  small  book  of  verse  by  a  Southern 

poet  whose  work  appears  here  and  there 

in  various  magazines. 

Lane: 

After   Sunset.     By   Rosamund   Marriott 
Estrangement.    By  William  Watson. 
A  book  of  poems  by  the  author  of  A 

Summer  Night  and  Vespertilia. 

For  England.  Poems  Written  During 
Estrangement.  By  William  Watson. 
There  are  twenty-four  poems  in  this 
collection,  most  of  them  having  already 
appeared  in  the  "Daily  News,"  the 
"Speaker,"  the  "Westminster  Gazette," 
the  "Saturday  Review,"  the  "Fortnightly 
Review,"  and  the  "Cornhill  Magazine." 
Mr.  Watson  dedicates  these  verses  to  the 
Right  Honourable   Leonard   Courtney. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  By 
Gilbert  White.  Edited  with  Notes  by 
Grant  Allen. 

In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Allen  wrote: 
"Gilbert  White  was  one  of  the  few  eigh- 
teenth-century,   naturalists     who     struck 
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the  key-note  of  a  higher  conception  of 
biology.  He  was  in  many  ways  the  fore- 
runner of  Darwin  and  of  Muller."  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  line  drawings. 

Macmillan: 

The    Art    of     Cross- Examination.       By 

Francis  L.  Wellman. 

Mr.  Wellman  is  a  well-known  member 
of  the  New  York  bar,  and  in  his  work  he 
gives  the  cross-examinations  of  important 
witnesses  in  some  of  the  celebrated  cases 
with  which  his  name  has  been  connected. 
In  his  preface  he  says:  "In  offering  this 
book  to  the  legal  profession  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  arrogate  to  myself  any  superior 
knowledge  upon  the  subject,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  it  may  have  been  gleaned  from 
actual  experience.  Nor  have  I  attempted 
to  treat  the  subject  in  any  scientific,  elab- 
orate, or  exhaustive  way;  but  merely  to 
make  some  suggestions  upon  the  art  of 
cross-examination,  which  have  been  gath- 
ered as  a  result  of  twenty-five  years' 
court  practice,  during  which  time  I  have 
examined  and  cross-examined  about 
fifteen  thousand  witnesses,  drawn  from 
all  classes  of  the  community." 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

Great  Masters.     By  John  La  Farge. 

A  large  and  beautifully  illustrated  vol- 
ume in  which  Mr.  La  Farge  gives  the 
record  of  the  working  life  of  the  great 
artists,  with  an  explanation  of  the  genius 
of  each.  These  essays  appeared  about  a 
year  ago  in  "McClure's  Magazine,"  but 
in  a  condensed  form. 

Outlook  Company: 

The  New  American  Navy.     By  John  D. 

Long.    Two  volumes. 

This  work  is  complete  in  two  large  vol- 
umes, illustrated  with  drawings  by  Henry 
Reuterdahl  and  with  photographs.  Mr. 
Long  tells  the  story  of  the  start  and 
progress  of  the  New  Navy,  and  he  gives 
a  pretty  adequate  idea  of  the  work  done 
in  the  last  half  dozen  presidential  terms 
by  members  of  Congress,  by  secretaries 
of  the  navy,  and  by  naval  officers  and  sea- 
men. Mr.  Long  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  from  the  fifth  of  March,  1897,  to 
the  first  of  May,  1002. 

Putnam's  Sons: 

The    Gentle    Art    of    Making    Enemies. 

By  J.  McNeil  Whistler. 

An  attractive  new  edition  of  the  work 
which  will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Whist- 
lers name  so  long  as  his  reputation  lasts. 
The  case  of  Whistler  versus  Ruskin, 
growing   out   of  the   defendant's   caustic 


criticism,  in  which  he  said  "he  never  had 
expected  to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask  two 
hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of 
paint  in  the  public's  face"  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  great  cases  in  the 
history  of  literature  and  art. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon.     Translated  by 

Thomas  Moore. 

A  "Paraphrase  of  Anacreon's  Fifth 
Ode,"  by  Moore,  appeared  in  the  "Dublin 
Magazine"  as  early  as  February,  1794. 
The  present  edition  of  the  Odes  is  em- 
bellished with  designs  by  Girodet  dc 
Roussy. 

Scribner: 

,     Donatello.     By  Lord  Balcarres. 

An  imported  volume,  in  which  the  au- 
thor shows  the  position  and  character  of 
Donatello's  art  in  relation  to  that  of  his 
contemporaries  and  successors.  He  quotes 
a  number  of  authorities,  and  in  his  pref- 
ace he  states  that  most  of  the  books  to 
which  reference  is  made  can  be  consulted 
in  the  Art  Library  at  South  Kensington, 
and  in  the  British  Museum. 

Thomas  Shadwell.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  George  Saints- 
bury. 

An  imported  volume  belonging  to  the 
"Mermaid  Series,"  which  contains  four 
of  Shadwell's  plays:  "The  Sullen  Lovers," 
"A  True  Widow,"  "The  Squire  of  Al- 
satia,"  and  "Bury  Fair."  According  to 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  this  is  the  only  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  give  first  hand 
knowledge  of  Shadwell,  by  selection  of 
his  plays,  that  has  been  made  since  the 
appearance  of  the  practically  unedited 
collection  of  his  works,  now  difficult  to 
procure.  "I  am  very  glad,"  writes  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  "being  a  professed  servant 
of  Dry  den,  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  do  this  service  to  Dryden's  enemy." 

William  Wycherley.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  C.  Ward. 
This  is  also  imported  and  of  the  "Mer- 
maid" series.  It  contains,  besides  the 
Introduction  and  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Wycherley,  four  representative  plays. 
"Wycherley  was,  before  Congreve  arose 
to  surpass  him,  the  most  eminent  master 
of  that  artificial  school  of  comedy  which 
commenced  with  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
have  perished,  in  a  blaze  as  of  a  funeral 
pyre,  with  Sheridan." 

James    Shirley.      With    Introduction   by 

Edmund  Gosse,  M.A. 

The    third    in    the   imported   Mermaid 
Series.    The  five  printed  herein  are:  "The 
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Witty  Fair  One,"  "The  Traitor,"  "Hyde 
I*ark,"  "The  Lady  of  Pleasure,"  "The 
Cardinal,"  and  "The  Triumph  of  Peace." 
Of  Shirley,  Mr.  Gosse  says:  "As  a  pure- 
ly literary  poet,  although  one  that  went 
down  to  address  the  public  on  the  boards 
with  great  skill,  he  stood  aloof  from  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  retirement  of  his  study 
He  was  unaffected  by  the  tempests  of  the 
times." 

Faust.  A  Dramatic  Mystery.  By  Wolf- 
gang von  Goethe.  Translated  by  John 
Anster,  LL.D. 

One  of  the  Pocket  Classics  imported  by 
the  Scribners.  It  is  uniform  with  "The 
Cavalier  in  Exile"  and  "The  Poems  of 
Thomas  Gray." 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 
By  James  Boswell.    Two  volumes. 

An  edition  of  Boswell's  "Life  of  John- 
son," bound  in  limp  leather  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Caxton  Thin  Paper  Edition 
of  classics.    The  books  are  imported. 

The  Story  of  Seville.  By  Walter  M.  Gal- 
lichan.  With  Three  Chapters  on  the 
Artists  of  Seville,  by  G.  Gasquoine 
Hartley.    Illustrated  by  Elizabeth  Hartley. 

An  attractive  little  book  with  line  draw- 
ings. In  the  story  of  Seville  the  author's 
intention  is  to  interest  the  reader  in  the 
associations  of  the  buildings  and 
thoroughfares  of  the  city.  The  book  is 
one  of  a  series  of  "Mediaeval  Towns." 
(Imported.) 

The  Plot  of  the  Placards.  1802.  (Le 
Complot  Des  Libelles.)  By  Gilbert 
Augustin-Thierry.  Translated  by  Arthur 
G.  Chater. 

The  work  here  offered  to  the  English 
readers  appeared  first  in  the  "Reveu  des 
Deux  Mondes,"  October-December,  1902. 
It  forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies 
which  are  to  be  brought  under  the  general 
title,  "Conspirators  and  Police  Under 
Napoleon."     (Imported.) 

Morals:  A  Treatise  on  the  Psycho-Socio- 
logical Bases  of  Ethics.  By  Professor 
G.  L.  Duprat.  Translated  by  W.  J. 
Greenstreet,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

A  work  which  contains  a  general  view 
of  the  foundations  of  ethics  and  some  of 
the  directing  ideas  of  "really  human" 
conduct.    The  book  is  imported. 

Forerunners  of  Dante.    By  Marcus  Dods. 

An  imported  volume  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  sonic   of  the  more   important 


visions  of  the  unseen  world,  from  the 
earliest  times. 

Stokes  Company: 

Friendship.  The  Good  and  Perfect  Gift, 
by  "Ruth  Ogden."  (Mrs  Charles  W. 
Ide.) 

A  short  essay  on  Friendship,  which 
Mrs.  Ide  considers  a  Christmas  message. 

The  A.  B.  Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition.  By 
Horace  Fletcher. 

A  new  volume  in  the  A.  B.  C.  series. 
The  books  which  have  preceded  this  are 
"The  New  Menticulture,"  "The  New  Glut- 
ton or  Epicure,"  "Happiness,"  and  "That 
Last  Waif,  or  Social  Quarantine." 

The  Nile  Quest.    By  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  president  of  the 
African  Society,  gives  the  story  of  the 
exploration  of  the  Nile  and  its  basin  in 
a  volume  which  belongs  to  a  series  on  the 
history  of  great  geographical  discoveries. 
The  book  contains  a  number  of  maps,  as 
well  as  drawings  and  photographs  by  the 
author  and  others. 

Taylor  and  Company: 

The  Novels  and  Poems  of  Charles  Kings- 
The  "Memoirs"  are  edited  by  Mrs.  Kings- 

umes. 

These  are  the  concluding  volumes  of 
the  Library  edition  of  Kingsley*s  works. 
The  "Memoirs"  are  edited  by  Mrs.  Kings- 
ley,  and  the  introduction  is  by  her  son, 
Maurice  Kingsley. 

Weasels: 

Why  Love  Grows  Cold.  By  Ellen  Burns 
Sherman. 

A  collection  of  essays,  in  the  first  one 
of  which  Miss  Sherman  tells  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  love  does  grow  cold. 
Some  of  the  other  chapter  headings  are: 
"The  Salt  Lake  of  Literature,"  "Ethical 
Balances,"  "Several  Words  to  the  Wise," 
"Nature's  Economics,"  "The  Devil's 
Fancy  Work,"  and  "The  Lifting  of  Veils 
in  Literature."  Miss  Sherman  is  an  oc- 
casional contributor  to  the  magazines, 
and  several  of  the  articles  in  this  volume 
have  appeared  in  the  "Critic"  and  the 
"Lamp." 


Badger: 


Boston. 


Relishes  of  Rhyme.     By  James  Lincoln. 

A  collection  of  poems,  which  the  pub- 
lisher states  is  the  first  to  contain  "note- 
worthy echoes  in  American  verse  of  the 
Boer  War." 
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The  Grown  Baby  Book.    By  F.  Strange 

Kolle. 

Verses  for  children,  with  six  full-page 
pictures  in  black  and  white. 

Pot-Pourri.    Spice  and  Rose  Leaves.    By 

Miranda  Powers  Swenson. 

A  small  volume  containing  about  forty 
poems  upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Footprints  on  the  Sands  of  Time.     By 

Mary  Shaw  Baker. 

There  are  over  seventy  poems  in  Mrs. 
Baker's  collection,  and  they  are  supple- 
mented by  an  autobiographical  sketch  of 
the  author.  Mrs.  Baker  began  to  write 
verses  when  she  was  seven  years  old,  and 
through  a  long  and  varied  career  she  has 
kept  faithfully  at  her  work. 

A  Spray  of  Cosmos.    By  Augusta  Cooper 

Bristol. 

A  book  of  poems  about  "Spirit  Hun- 
ger," "The  Promised  Kiss,"  "Love's  Al- 
bum," "What  the  Roses  Said,"  and  other 
subjects  usually  chosen  by  "poets." 

Poems.    By  Ben  Field. 

These  are  poems  of  California  and  the 
West. 

In  a  Poppy  Garden.    By  Charles  Francis 

Saunders. 

This  is  also  a  book  of  verse.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  verse-makers 
who  are  being  continually  introduced  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  Badger  of  Boston. 

The  Quest.    By  Edward  Salisbury  Field. 

Voices  and  Visions.    By  Franklin  Bald- 
win Wiley. 

Both  of  the  above  are  books  of  poetry. 

At  the  Rise  of  the  Curtain.    By  Francis 

Howard  Williams. 

There  are  three  "dramatic  interludes" 
in  this  volume,  entitled  "Holyrood," 
"Nemesis,"  and  "Marie  del  Carmen." 

Educational  Publishing  Company: 

Stories  of  Rocks  and  Minerals.  By  Har- 
old W.  Fairbanks,  Ph.D. 
An  illustrated  school  book  for  use  in 
the  grammar  grades.  The  chapters  are 
short  and  involve  no  definitions,  and 
there  are  simple  directions  for  testing 
rocks  and  minerals. 

Four  New  York  Boys.  By  John  W.  Davis. 
A  story  for  boys  about  New  York  in 
aboriginal  and  colonial  days. 

Bobtail  Dixie.    By  Abbie  N.  Smith. 

Dixie  is  a  fox-terrier,  and  his  story  is 
told  in   the   form   of  an   autobiography. 


This  is  the  fourth  edition,  the  book  hav- 
ing first  appeared  in  1901. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Elementary  Guide  to  Literary  Criticism. 

By  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  A.M.,  D.D. 

A  book  for  schools  and  colleges  whicfe 
aims  to  show  the  student  what  to  look 
for  in  the  study  of  any  literary  work. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

From    Kingdom   to   Colony.      By   Mar; 

Devereux. 

A  new  and  popular  edition  of  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  an  old  Massachusetts 
town  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution. 
The  book  was  first  published  in  1800. 

The  Colonel's  Opera  Cloak.    By  Christine 

C.  Brush. 

A  new  edition  of  a  story  which  was  first 
copyrighted  in  1879.  It  has  had  a  steady 
sale  during  all  these  years,  and  some  per- 
sons think  it  the  best  kind  of  an  antidote 
for  the  blues. 

Pilgrim  Press: 

Liturgical  Services  Containing  Prayers, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  for  use  in  the 
Churches. 

A  book  of  devotion  for  use,  principally, 
in  Congregational  Churches.  It  has  been 
prepared  by  Reuen  Thomas,  D.D. 

John  Robinson.    The  Pilgrim  Pastor.  By 

O.  S.  Davis. 

A  biography  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
early  Congregationalism,  who  was  con- 
sidered, more  than  any  other,  a  moulding 
force  in  the  training  of  the  founders  of 
Plymouth. 

Pioneer  Days  in  Kansas.  By  Richard 
Cordley,  D.D. 

A  series  of  sketches  illustrating  the 
early  times  in  Kansas.  The  hook  was 
written  at  odd  moments,  "snatched  from 
the  rush  of  a  busy  pastorate." 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday- 
School  Lessons  for  1904.  By  the  Mon- 
day Club. 

Sermons  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year, 
prepared  by  different  clergymen. 

The  Old  Puritanism  and  the  New  Age 

A  collection  of  addresses  delivered  be- 
fore the  Woburn  Conference  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  at  Maiden,  Massa- 
chusetts, April,  1003.  The  speakers  were 
B.  Alfred  Dumm.  Ph.D.,  Charles  S.  Mac- 
farland,  Ph.D.,  Thomas  Sims,  D.D.f  and 
Stephen  A.  Norton,  D.D. 
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Invents  Publishing  Company: 

By  the  Way.  By  Agness  Greene  Foster. 
A  small  book  written  in  the  form  of 
letters.  The  writer  of  these  letters  while 
travelling  from  place  to  place  in  Europe 
jots  down  in  a  chatty  manner  her  various 
emotions  and  experiences. 

Chicago. 
Green: 

My  Painted  Tree  and  Other  Poems.    By 

Allen  Ayrault  Green. 

A  book  of  rhymes,  some  of  them  in- 
tended for  children,  illustrated  by  the 
author.  Mr.  Green  has  very  courteously 
sent  to  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  an 
autograph  copy. 

McClurg: 

Sketches.    By  Hazel  Martyn. 

A  portfolio  of  sketches  by  a  young 
artist  who  has  but  recently  sprung  into 
prominence.  It  contains  ten  reproduc- 
tions by  lithography,  largely  from  draw- 
ings made  in  France  by  Miss  Martyn 
since  her  exhibition. 

Hennepin's  "A  New  Discovery."  By 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  Two  volumes. 
This  is  the  reprint  of  the  second  issue 
of  1698,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  an 
analytical  index  by  Mr.  Thwaites.  Mr. 
Thwaites  was  selected  to  edit  these  vol- 
umes because  of  his  prominence  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
West.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  and 
contain  two  large  folding  maps. 

Rand,  McNally: 

Treasure  Island.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stephenson.  Edited  by  Theda  Gilde- 
meister. 

This  edition  of  Stevenson's  story  be- 
longs to  the  Canterbury  Classics,  which 
aims  to  provide  good  reading  for  use  in 
schools.  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  of  Welles- 
ley  College,  has  written  an  explanatory 
introduction  to  the  series. 

Stone  and  Company: 

A  Book  of  American  Prose  Humour.  Be- 
ing   a    Collection    of    Humorous    and 
Witty    Tales,    etc.,    composed    by    the 
Best  Known  American  Writers. 
Some  of  the  writers  whose  humorous 
sketches  have  been  selected  for  this  col- 
lection are:     Artemus  Ward,  Josh   Bill- 
ings, Mark  Twain,  Bill  Nye,  E.  W.  Town- 
send,  John   Kendrick   Bangs,   Henry  M. 
Blossom,  Jr.,  George  Ade,  Mr.   Dooley, 
Hayden  Carruth,  George  V.  Hobart,  and 
Billie  Baxter. 


A  Book  of  American  Humorous  Verse. 

Being  a  Collection  of  Humorous  and 

Witty   Verses   composed   by  the   Best 

Known  American  Writers. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  above,  in 
which  over  eighty  writers  of  humorous 
verse  are  represented. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Worley  and  Company: 

The    Humour   of   the    Court    Room.     Or 
Jones  vs.  Johnson.    A  Lawful  Comedy 
by  Philip  Lindsley,  Esq. 
In  a  small  book,  Mr.  Lindsley  gives  the 
humorous  story  of  Jones  versus  Johnson 
and  their  experiences  in  a  lawsuit.     At 
the  back  of  the  volume  may  be  found 
a  number   of   letters   from   lawyers,   re- 
questing that  this  "case"  be  brought  out 
in  book  form. 

Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 


By 


The    Courtship    of   Miles    Sandish. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

A  holiday  edition  of  Longfellow's 
poem,  illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler 
Christy,  a  copy  of  which  the  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company  have  very  courteously  sent 
to  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Andrus  and  Church: 

Sunny  Memories  and  Three  Pastorates. 

By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.,  L.H.D. 

Dr.  Griffis  offers  this  work  as  a  "sou- 
venir volume"  to  his  friends  and  former 
parishioners  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Schenectady,  and  Ithaca.  In  addition  to 
the  "Sunny  Memories"  there  may  be  found 
sermons  and  essays  which  the  author  has 
delivered  from  time  to  time. 

London. 
Frowde: 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan. 
The  drawings  in  this  imported  edition 
of  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  were  made  by 
George  Cruikshank  more  than  forty  years 
ago  and  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
Edwin  Truman  for  the  last  thirty-three 
years.  The  volume  contains  a  biograph- 
ical introduction  by  Edmund  Venables, 
M.A. 

Siegle: 

The  Colour-Prints  of  Japan.  An  Appre- 
ciation and  History.  .By  Edward  F. 
Strange. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Langham  Series 
of  Art  Monographs,  edited  by  Selwyn 
Brinton,  M.A.     Mr.  Strange  is  assistant 
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keeper  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
and  Member  of  the  Japan  Society. 

Madison,  Wis. 
Chase: 

Poems.    By  Wilfred  Earl  Chase. 

A  small  book,  containing  six  poems, 
published  by  the  author. 

Milwaukee. 
Young  Churchman  Company: 

Twenty-Four  Sermons  from  St  Ignatius's 
Pulpit.      By    the     Reverened    Arthur 
Ritchie. 
These     are     sermons     which     Father 

Ritchie,     the    rector    of    St.     Ignatius's 

Church,  this  city,  has  preached  from  time 

to  time. 

Oxford. 

Clarendon  Press: 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  Peoples. 

By  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter. 

The  twenty-third  edition  of  this  history, 
which  has  been  translated  into  five  lan- 
guages, including  a  literal  rendering  in 
Burmese,  and  a  poetical  version  in  Urdu. 

Philadelphia. 
The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America: 

The  Book  of  Psalms. 

A  pocket  edition  of  the  Psalms,  bound 
in  limp  leather.  It  belongs  to  the  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  trans- 
lated from  the  Massoretic  Text  for  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America. 

Lippincott: 

Old  Testament  History.  By  Reverend 
O.  R.  Barnicott,  LL.D. 

The  Religions  of  India.  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism.  By  Reverend  Allan 
Menzies,  D.D. 

The  above  are  small  imported  volumes 
belonging  to  the  Temple  Series  of  Bible 
Characters  and  Scripture  Handbooks. 

Wisdom  and  the  Jewish  Apocryphal 
Writings.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

Wisdom  and  the  Jewish  Apocryphal 
Writings.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Steven- 
son, M.A. 

These  are  also  imported  volumes  of 
pocket-edition  size,  with  frontispiece  il- 
lustrations reproduced  from  paintings  by 
Botticelli. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
Princeton  Historical  Association: 
The  Poems  of  Philip  Freneau,  Poet  of 
the  American  Revolution.     Volume  II. 


The  second  volume  of  Frenean's  poems 
represents  his  maturer  work,  from  the 
first  poetic  period  through  the  era  of  the 
"Freeman's  Journal,"  and  is  representa- 
tive of  his  best  work. 

Rahway,  N.  J. 
Mention  Company: 

The  Girls  of  Banshee  Castle.    By  Rosa 

Mulholland. 

A  novel  of  a  somewhat  melodramatic 
order,  with  the  scenes  laid  in  an  English 
castle. 

One  of  the  Fighting  Scouts.    By  Captain 
F.  S.  Brereton. 

Boys  will  enjoy  this  tale  of  guerrilla 
warfare  in  South  Africa. 

Under   the   Star   Spangled   Banner.    By 

Captain  F.  S.  Brereton. 

Another  story  for  boys  by  the  same 
author.  This  deals  with  the  period  of 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

1  he  Defense  of  the  Castle.    By  Tudor 

Jenks. 

A  romantic  tale  of  the  siege  of  an  Eng- 
lish castle  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Sweeping    the    Seas.      By    Dr.   Gordon 

Stables,  R.N. 

A  story  of  the  cruise  of  the  Alabama 
by  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

With  Boone  on  the  Frontier.    By  Captain 

Ralph  Bonehill. 

A  book  for  boys,  which  tells  of  the 
pioneer  days  of  old  Kentucky. 
The  Secret  of  The  Everglades.    By  Bessie 

Merchant. 

A  tale  of  adventure  for  boys  and  girls 
with  the  scenes  laid  in  Florida. 

A  Popular  Girl.     By  May  Baldwin. 

A  story  for  girls,  the  heroine  being  aa 
American  schoolgirl  in  Germany. 

The   Rover  Boys  on  Land  and  Sea,  or 
The    Crusoes    of    Seven    Islands.    By 
Arthur  M.  Winfield. 
A  story  for  boys  which  is  complete  in 
itself,  although  it  forms  the  seventh  vol- 
ume of  the  "Rover  Boys  Series  for  Young 
Americans." 

The  Manor  School.    By  L.  T.  Meadt 

The  story  of  a  little  English  girl  and 
her  school  days. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication: 

Pioneering   in    Central    Africa.    By  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Phillips  Verner,  A.B. 
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The  author  of  jthis  book  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  he  was  for  six 
years  a  missionary  in  Central  Africa  for 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
publishers  consider  that  this  work  is  "an 
original  and  powerful  addition  to  the  lit- 
erature on  the  Dark  Continent." 

Lite  and  Letters  of  Robert  Lewis  Dabney, 
D.D.  LL.D.    By  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Cary  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Dr.  Dabney  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  Southern  affairs  from  1845  to  1894,  and 
the  story  of  his  life  is  of  especial  interest 
to  persons   who   study  the   history  and 
development    of    the    Southern    Presby- 
terian Church. 

San  Francisco. 
Whitaker  and  Ray  Company: 

Omar  and  Fitzgerald  and  Other  Poems. 

By  John  G.  Jury. 

In  a  preface,  Mr.  Jury  explains  what 
suggested  the  writing  of  these  poems.  The 
"Vignettes"  are  "little  studies  of  great 
men,  and  some  of  them  reflect  only  un- 
certain and  passing  impressions." 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold 
between  December  10th,  1903,  and  January 
10th,  1904. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  lead- 
ing booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned : 

New  York  City. 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

5.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard.    Merriman.    (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

6.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

Albany,  Nu  Y. 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Long- 

fellow.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $3.00. 


6.  Real  Rhymes  of  Real  Children.     Good- 
win.    (Fox,  Duffield.)    $1.50  net. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

1.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Long- 

fellow.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $3.00. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Bar    Sinister.     Davis.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

Baltimore,  Md.     r 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.    (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

2.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Long- 

fellow.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $3.00. 

5.  Two  Little  Savages.     Seton.     (Double-* 

day,  Page.)    $175. 

Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,   Mifflin.) 
6         $I25. 

The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.    (Mac- 
mil  Ian.)    $1.50. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$125. 

2.  The  Gentle  Reader.    Crothers.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)    $1.25  net. 

3.  Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years.    Hoar. 

(Scribner.)    $7.50  net. 

4.  The  Life  of  Gladstone.    Morley.    (Mac- 

millan.)     $10.50  net. 

5.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mat. 

millan.)    $1.50. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish     Long- 

fellow.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $3.0*. 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton.  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 
6  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 
millan.)     $1.50. 

Cleveland,  O. 

1.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Long- 
fellow.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $3.00. 
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2.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Adventurers    of    Gerard.      Doyle. 

(McClure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

6.  Hesper.    Garland.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
j.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Long  Night.    Weyman.    (McClure- 

Phillips.)  $1.50. 

4.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard.    Merriman.  (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  She  That  Hesitates.    Dickson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Denver,  Colo. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Checked    Love    Affair.      Ford.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $2.00. 

5.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Long- 

fellow.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $3.00. 

6.  New  American  Navy.     Long.     (Outlook 

Co.)    $5.00. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Long  Night.     Weyman.     McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

4.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard.    Merriman.    (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 

6.  Jewel.     Burnham.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.50. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholson.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  To-Morrow's  Tangle.    Bonner.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 


6.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.      Smith. 
(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1.  An    Old    Sweetheart    of    Mine.     Riley. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $2.00. 

2.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Long- 

fellow.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $3.00. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Colonel      Carter's      Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The     Captain's     Daughter.       Overton. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Life  of  Gladstone.    Morley.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $10.50  net. 

4.  The     Land     of     Little    Rain.      Austin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Cherry.    Tarkington.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

5.  A  Checked  Love  Affair.     Ford.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)     $2.00. 

6.  The    Forest    Hearth.      Major.      (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

1.  An    Old    Sweetheart    of    Mine.      Riley. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $2.00. 

2.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Long- 

fellow.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $3.00. 

3.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The     Heart     of     Hyacinth.       Watanna. 

(Harper.)    $2.00  net. 

5.  A  Checked  Love  Affair.    Ford.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $2.00. 

6.  Cherry.     Tarkington.     (Harper.)     $1.25. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.        Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
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A  Checked  Love  Affair. 

Mead.)    $2.00. 
Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)    $1.00  net. 
The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London. 

millan.)    $1.50. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


3- 
-*- 
S- 
6. 

T. 
2. 
3- 

4- 
5. 

6. 

I. 
2. 

3- 
4- 
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The  Little  Chevalier. 
■   ton,  Mifflin.)    $1.50. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Long- 
fellow.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $3.00. 

The  Weaker  Sex.     Gibson.     (Scribner.) 
$4.20. 

The     Heart     of    Hyacinth.       Watanna. 
(Harper.)    $2.00. 

Gayarre's  History  of  Louisiana.     (Han- 
sell.)    $10. 

A  Checked  Love  Affair.    Ford.    (Dodd, 
Mead.)    $2.00. 


Ford.     (Dodd,      2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 
Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
Lewis.      3.  The  Life  of  Gladstone.    Morley.     (Mac- 
millan.)    $10.50. 

4.  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.   Gordon. 
(Scribner.)     $3.00. 

5.  Old     Quebec.       Parker.       (Macmillan.) 
$375. 

6.  Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years.    Hoar. 
(Scribner.)    $7.50. 


(Mac- 


Davis.     (Hough- 


Norfolk,  Va. 


Long- 


The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
fellow.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $3.00. 

The  Heart  of  Hyacinth.  Watanna. 
(Harper.)     $2.00. 

A  Checked  Love  Affair.  Ford.  (Dodd, 
Mead.)    $2.00. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 
Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

The  Heart  of  Rome.  Crawford.  Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild.  London.  (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Ultimate  Moment.  Lighton.   (Harp- 
er.)   $1.50. 
Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

The  Red  Keggers.  Thwing.  (Book- 
lover  Press.)     $1.50. 

The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.  Seawell.  Bobbs- 
Merrill.)    $1.50. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild.  London.  (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 
Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 
The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
Colonel     Carter's     Christmas. 

(Scribner.)  $1.50. 
Cherry.     Tarkington.     (Harper.) 
Backgrounds     of     Literature. 

(Outlook  Co.)     $2.00. 
The  Life  of  Gladstone.    Morley. 

millan.)    $10.50. 

Portland,  Me. 

Rebecca.  Wiggin.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 
$1.25. 


Smith. 

$1.25. 
Mabie. 


(Mac-      4- 


Portland,  Ore. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  An    Old    Sweetheart    of    Mine.      Riley. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $2.00. 

3.  The  Yellow  Van.    Whiteing.    (Century.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

5.  Oregon  Literature.    Horner.     (Gill  Co.) 

$1.00  net. 

6.  Letters  to  a  Self-Made  Merchant.    Lori- 

mer.     (Sewall,  Maynard.)     $1.50. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Heart     of     Hyacinth.       Watanna. 

(Harper.)    $2.00  net. 

4.  Daphne.  Sherwood.   (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

5.  Hesper.     Garland.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6  The  Long  Night.    Weyman.     (McClure- 
Phillips.)     $1.50. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1.  The  Lions  of  the  Lord.    Wilson.    (Loth- 

rop.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  Maids  of  Paradise.  Chambers.  (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Hesper.    Garland.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 
$1.25. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
The    Bending    of    the    Twig.      Russell. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)    $2.00  net. 

5.  Old     Quebec.       Parker.       (Macmillan.) 

$3.75  net. 

6.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Long- 

fellow.    ''Bobbs-Merrill.)    $3.00. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Mississippi  Argonauts.     Carter.     (Dawn 

Pub.  Co.)    $1.50. 

Toledo,  O. 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
3/ The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Long- 
fellow.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $3.00. 

4.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the     Cabbage    Patch. 

Hegan-Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 

5.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lovey  Mary.     Hegan-Rice.     (Century.) 

$1.00. 

Toronto,  Can. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.  (McLeod  &  Allen.)  75c.  and  $1.25. 

2.  The  Forest.   White.  (Outlook  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    Long- 

fellow.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $3.00. 

4.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

The   Bar   Sinister.     Davis.      (Scribner.) 
6         $1-50. 

A  checked  Love  Affair.    Ford.    (Copp- 
l      Clark  Co.)    $2.00. 

Tucson,  Ark. 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

3.  Cherry.     Tarkington.     (Harper.)     $1.25. 

4.  The     Land    of     Little     Rain.      Austin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)    $2.00  net. 

5.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Cynic's  Calendar.  Herford.  (Elder.) 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 


BEST    SELLING    BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

rams 

1.  The    Little    Shepherd    of    Kingdom 

Come.    Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50 234 

2.  Rebecca.*   Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin.) $1.25 rig 

[The  Call  of  the  Wild.  London.  (Mac- 

I   millan).    $1.50 $ 

3*'The    Courtship    of    Miles    Standish. 
I    Longfellow.  (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $3.00.     $ 

5.  Colonel    Carter's    Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50 91 

6.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.  Seawell.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.50 43 


5.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    SeawelL    (Bobte- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Adventures  of  Gerard.    Doyle.  (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 

Washington,  D.  C 

1.  The  Lost  King.  Shackleford.  (Breotaoa) 

$1.25. 

2.  Italy.     Gautier.     (Brentano.)    taoooet. 

3.  The  Pikemen.     Keightley.     (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.      Soutk         1 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.        I 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50.  j 

6.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.)        ! 

$1.25. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

1.  Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years.  Hoar. 

(Scribner.)    $7.50.  | 

2.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  Two  Little  Savages.     Seton.    (McClnrt- 

Phillips.)    $1.75. 

6.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.    (Mic- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selEng 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  follow- 
ing system : 

JOISTS. 

A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives  10 

«              «          2d       M  "              8 

3d        "  *               7 

4th      «  *               fi 

5th      "  «               5 

6th      m  •              4 


Books  Worth  While) 


PHILIP 
SCHUYLER^ 

lajor-  General  in  the  American  Revolution 
By  BAYARD  TUCKERMAN 

Aribor  el  "  Peter  Stuyveuat,"  etc. 

With  illustrations  in   photogravure 

This  memoir  is  based  on  General  Schuyler's 
ipers  and  letter-books,  on  the  Gates  papers 
slonging  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
a  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  in 
Washington,  and  on  some  other  collections  of 
riginal  historical  material. 

8vo.   NET,  $1.60 


IN  THE  PALACES 
OF  THE  SULTAN 

By  ANNA  BOWMAN  DODD 

Artbor  tf  "Cathclral  Days,"  "Three  Hwnuaij  lias,**  etc. 

With  numerous  illustrations  In  halftone  and 
photogravure,  sumptuously  printed 

The  many  readers  of  Mrs.  Dodd's  books 
will  eagerly  welcome  this  new  important 
volume  of  hers.  Mrs.  Dodd  was  received 
by  the  Sultan  at  his  court,  dined  with  him, 
and  was  personally  conducted  through  his 
immense  private  domain. 

LARGE  SVo.    NBT,t4J» 


HOMES  AND  THEIR  DECORATION 

By  LILLIE  HAMILTON  FRENCH 

With  over  one  hundred  illustration*  by  Katharine  C.  Budd,  and  numerous  photographs 

In  this  book  both  houses  and  apartments  are  considered,  and  plans  suggested  for  their 
treatment,  as  a  whole  and  in  detail.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  arrangement  of 
different  interiors.  The  text  is  supplemented  and  explained  by  numerous  drawings  and 
diagrams,  and  many  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs. 

8vo.     NET,  $3JOO 


HISTORIC 
BUILDINGS 

Described  by  Great  Writers  and  Travellers;    profusely  illustrated 

Edited  by  ESTHER^  SINGLETON 

Asrfbor  of  "A  aside  to  the  Opera,"  "dree*  Picture*,"  etc. 

The  buildings  which  are  closely  associated 
with  the  great  events  in  the  world's  history  will 
never  cease  to  be  of  interest.  Their  artistic 
reproductions  accompanied  by  graphic  descrip- 
tions must  suffice  for  the  great  majority  of. 
readers,  while  those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  personal  inspection  will  enjoy  all  the 
more  the  memories  thus  evoked. 

8vo.    NET,  $1.60 


MEMOIRS  OF  AN 
AMERICAN  LADY 

With  sketches  of  manners  and  scenes  in  America  as  they 
existed  previous  to  the  Revolution 

By  MRS.  cANNE  GRANT 

Anther  of "  Letters  froa  the  Mooataifls,"  etc. 

With  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Grant  and  numerous  notes 
by  James  Grant  Wilson 

This  is  a  popular  reprint  of  the  de  luxe 
edition  published  two  years  ago.  This  admir- 
able memoir  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  first  appeared 
in  London  in  1808. 

8vo.    NBT,$3J0 


[DODD,   MEAD  C&  CO.l 

^PUBLISHERS,   372    FIFTH   cAVENUE,    NEW   YORK  J 


PBEH8  OF  HILL  A   L£O.VARD,   NEW  YOBK  CITY 


if  a  WATERMAN'S  IDEAL 
FOUNTAIN  PEN.  is  fully 
guaranteed  - —  not    only 
against  imperfections— 
but  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction to  each  in- 
dividual    user 


it 
is  not 
exactly 
right,    ;is 
r  eg  a  r  d  s 
both   quality 
and  service,  it 
may     he    ex- 
changed where 
purchased,  or  at  any 
of  our  branch  stores. 
Exchanges  may  also  be 
ms-de  by  correspondence 
with  our  New  York  Office. 

L.  G.  Waterman  <g: 

173  B™dw*y,       ,  NZW  YORK 

S  School  Str«t.        .  -       BOSTON 

J  60  Stite  Str*eiT        .  •     CHICAGO 

133  MoDtKomcfy  Stt«t.  SAN  FR'ISCO 

12  Golden  Line.     .        -  .      LONDON 


TWO  GREAT  AMERICAN  WRITERS 


MARK  TWAIN 

SAYS 


!3Bv<; 


VulE.Wirt 

*  FOUNTAIN  JEM 

J       THE  BEST       f 
Sold  on  its  merits  the  world  over 
for  sixteen  years. 

Improved,  beautiful  line  In  fifty  styles* 

Clean,  efficient,  durable  and  reliable. 

I  Send  for  Catalogue.  Alt  dealers,  or  address  Bloomsbarg,  A. 


WEB1LR 
PIANOS 

For    more    than    half    a    century     / 
characterized     by     a    distinct- 
ive  tone-quality — 
rich,    pure,    and 
sympathetic 

Endorsed 
by  leading  musicians 


*»•  Weber  Piano  Company 

Aeolian  Hall.  362  Fifth  A«. 
neer    34th  St.,    Nev   YorH 


Catalogue  dialed  upon  r«jur« 


Look  into 

It 


Coffee  causes  Heart- Failure,  Drsp 
Brain*Fag  and  Nervous  Prostra: 
These  will  leave  when  you  use 

Postum  Food  CoP 


i 


m  /nop  PIANOS 


have  been  established  over  80  YEARS.     By  oor  tvstro 

ments  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances  can  nn  > 
piano.  We  take  old  instruments  in  exchange  ard  aeuvt? 
piano  in  your 


home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  Caftakgfe 


4. 

I* 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below-. 

A  fine  of  live  cents  a  day  ia  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


